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PREFACE. 


♦ 

In  the  following  pages  the  Author  has  attempted  a task  of  no  ordinary  or  inconsiderable 
difficulty.  He  has  aimed  at  furnishing  the  general  public  with  what  may  best  be  described 
as  a Comprehensive  Guide  to  English  Literature.  He  has  endeavoured  to  meet  the  wants 
of  people  of  education  and  intelligence  who  are  desirous  of  understanding  and  enjoying 
all  they  read,  but  are  without  the  assistance  of  well-equipped  libraries.  to  has  been  his 
object  to  condense  into  the  present  volume  all  the  information  that  readers  thus  situated 
would  be  likely  to  require,  as  well  as  to  supply  the  needs  of  those  who  are  anxious  merely 
to  gain  a few  particulars  in  connection  with  authors  and  their  productions.  His  work 
is  one  of  reference  rather  than  of  criticism,  an  accumulation  of  facts  rather  than  of 
opinions  ; yet  an  effort  has  been  made  to  render  it  so  generally  interesting  that  it  may  be 
dipped  into  here  and  there  with  the  certainty  of  something  being  found  capable  of  giving 
pleasure  as  well  as  information. 

The  variety  of  the  contents  may  best  be  estimated  by  an  examination  of  a page  or  two, 
and  their  usefulness  most  appreciated  after  a brief  experience.  Roughly  speaking,  however, 
they  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  heads  : — 

All  Prominent  Writers,  and  writers  of  special  interest,  are  carefully  included,  and, 
where  possible,  the  following  particulars  concerning  them  are  given  : (1)  dates  of  birth 
and  (in  the  case  of  deceased  writers)  death  ; (2)  titles  of  leading  vwrks,  with  dates  of  their 
production ; (3)  notices  of  standard  biography  and  criticism ; and  in  many  cases  (4) 
critical  extracts  illustrative  of  their  distinctive  characteristics.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  go  into  biographical  details ; the  object  has  been  rather  to  indicate  where  such  details 
are  to  be  obtained,  and  thus  to  supply  a want  which  most  students  and  readers  have 
experienced.  The  dates  of  birth  and  death  are  the  result  of  a diligent  comparison  of 
authorities,  whilst  in  most  instances  those  of  the  publication  of  particular  works  have  been 
given  chronologically. 

The  titles  of  the  Chief  Poems,  Essays,  Plays,  and  Novels  in  the  language  are 
recorded,  accompanied  by  such  particulars  as  their  relative  importance  would  appear  to 
warrant. 

Similar  treatment  has  been  accorded  to  the  more  important  Works  of  Philosophy, 
Science,  and  the  Belles  Lettres  ; under  which  latter  head  may  be  included  notices  of 
many  curious  single  works  not  easily  to  be  classified  under  any  other  of  the  divisions 
of  Literature. 
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Further,  the  Noms  de  Plume  assumed  by  literary  men  and  women  are  given  and 
explained,  many  for  the  first  time. 

Familiar  Quotations,  Phrases,  and  Proverbs  are  entered  in  considerable  numbers, 
with  distinct  and  accurate  references  to  their  original  sources.  These  are  arranged,  so  far 
as  possible,  according  to  their  first  striking  word — a plan  which  has  seemed  to  the  Author 
the  most  useful  and  intelligible  that  could  be  adopted. 

Characters  in  Poetry  and  Fiction  are  largely  indexed — to  an  extent,  indeed,  not 
hitherto  attempted,  and  with  the  result,  it  is  believed,  that  few  of  any  importance  are 
omitted.  Illustrative  Quotations  are  frequently  appended. 

The  most  celebrated  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads  are  entered,  not  only  by  their  titles, 
but  by  their  first  lines,  which  are  frequently  remembered  when  the  titles  are  forgotten. 

A feature  of  the  Work  is  the  introduction  of  references  to  Translations  of  the  Works 
of  prominent  Foreign  Writers  of  all  times  and  countries. 

Another  feature  is  the  insertion  of  notices  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Libraries 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  of  Societies  connected  with  English  Literature. 

Space  is  also  devoted  to  brief,  but,  it  is  hoped,  sufficient  explanations  of  the  various 
kinds  of  Literature,  such  as  Epics,  Odes,  Masques,  Mysteries,  and  so  on. 

Finally,  special  articles,  as  exhaustive  as  their  limits  would  permit,  have  been 
introduced  on  such  subjects  as  The  Drama,  Newspapers,  Novels,  and  Poetry,  with  the 
view  of  enabling  the  reader  to  systematise,  if  he  please,  the  varied  information  given  in 
other  portions  of  the  work. 

A work  so  comprehensive  in  aim — necessitating  the  survey  of  so  wide,  so  inexhaustible 
a field — can  hardly  be  quite  free  from  error.  Yet  the  Author  would  fain  hope  that  no 
signal  inaccuracy  will  be  detected ; and  while  committing  his  pages  to  the  consideration 
of  the  public,  he  feels  it  due  to  himself  to  say  that,  during  the  years  occupied  in  the 
preparation  of  the  work,  he  has  grudged  no  labour  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  favourable 
reception  he  trusts  it  will  obtain. 
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Abbey  Walk,  The.  A ballad,  by  Robert 
Henrysoun  (d.  150S),  included  in  Lord  Hailes’ 
collection  of  Ancient  Scottish  Songs. 

Abbot,  Charles,  Lord  Colchester  (1757 — 
1829).  Author  of  an  essay  On  the  Use  and  Abuse 
of  Satire,  Oxford,  1786. 

Abbot,  Charles,  Lord  Tenterden  (1762 — 
1832).  Author  of  a Treatise  on  the  Law  relating  to 
Merchant  Ships  and  Seamen  (1802),  and  other  im- 
portant works. 

Abbot,  George,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1562 — 1633),  wrote  a number  of  polemical,  theo- 
logical, historical,  and  biographical  works,  and 
erected  and  endowed  a hospital  at  Guildford, 
Surrey. 

Abbot,  Rev.  Lyman.  See  Benauly. 

Abbot,  Robert,  brother  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (1560 — 1617),  was  the  author  of 
the  Mirror  of  Popish  Subtilties,  and  other  contro- 
versial treatises. 

Abbot,  The.  A novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(1771 — 1832),  published  in  1820,  and  intended  as 
a continuation  of  the  Monastery  (q.v.). 

Abbotsford  Club.  A Literary  Club  founded 
at  Edinburgh  in  1835,  to  promote  the  publication  of 
works  relating  to  Scottish  History,  Literature,  and 
Antiquities.  The  membership  was  limited  to  fifty, 
and  the  club  is  now  extinct.  Upwards  of  thirty 
volumes  (all  in  quarto)  were  published  under  its 
auspices. 

Abbott,  Jacob,  American  Congregational 
minister  (b.  1803),  published  the  first  book  of  his 
Young  Christian  series  in  1825,  and  has  since 
issued  upwards  of  a hundred  separate  works,  most 
of  which  have  been  republished  in  this  country, 
and  translated  into  various  languages. 

Abbott,  John  S.  C.,  brother  of  the  above 
(b.  1805,  d.  1877),  wrote  the  Mother  at  Home  { 1833), 
the  Child  at  Home,  and  numerous  historical  oom- 
pendiums. 

Abcedarian  Hymns.  Hymns  which  began 
■with  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  succeeding 
lines  or  verses  commencing  with  the  other  letters 
in  regular  succession. 


ABH 


Abdael.  in  Dryden’s  poem  of  Absalom  and 
Achitophel  (q.v.),  stands  for  General  Monk,  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
furthering  the  restoration  of  Charles  H.  (David). 

Abdallah.  A character  in  Byron’s  Pride  of 
Abydos  (q.v.) ; murdered  by  his  brother  Giaffir. 

Abdiel,  in  Milton’s  poem  of  Paradise  Lost 
(q.v.),  one  of  the  seraphim  who,  when  Satan 
endeavoured  to  incite  the  angels  to  rebellion,  alone 
stood  firm  in  his  allegiance — 

“ FaithfKi  found 

Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he.” 

A’Beckett,  Gilbert  Abbot,  author  (b.  1811, 
d.  1856),  produced  more  than  thirty  dramatic 
pieces,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  contributors  to 
Punch  (q.v.).  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  Comic 
Histories  of  England  and  of  Rome,  of  the  Comic 
Plackstone,  and  other  works  of  a similar  character. 

Abel  Shufflebottom.  The  nom  de  plume 
under  which  Robert  Southey  (1774 — 1843)  printed 
some  “amatory  poems”  of  the  burlesque  order, 
written  in  1799. 

Abellino.  The  hero  of  Lewis’s  story  of  the 
Bravo  of  Venice  (q.v.).  He  appears  alternately  as  a 
beggar  and  a bandit,  and  at  last  falls  in  love  with, 
and  marries,  the  niece  of  the  Doge  of  Venice. 

Abercrombie,  John,  M.D.  (b.  1781,  d. 

1844),  wrote  Inquiries  Concerning  the  Intellectual 
Powers  and  the  Investigation  of  Truth  (1830),  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Peelings  (1833),  and  several 
medical  treatises. 

Abercrombie,  Patrick,  M.D.  (b.  1656,  d. 

1720),  wrote  the  Martial  Atchievements  of  the  Scots 
Nation  (1711—1715). 

Aberdeen  Philosophical  Society.  In- 
stituted 1840. 

Abernethy,  John  (1763—1831).  A distin- 
guished surgeon  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
London ; published  Surgical  and  Physiological 
Essays,  1793 — 7,  and  a large  number  of  professional 
and  scientific  works. 

Abessa.  A damsel  in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queenc 
(q.v.),  in  whom  Abbeys  and  Convents  are  personi- 
fied. 

Abhorson.  An  executioner  in  Suakesp ease’s 
play  of  Measure  for  Measure  (q.v.). 
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“ Abide  with  me  ; fast  falls  the  even- 
tide.” First  line  of  the  Evening  Hymn , by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Francis  Lyte  (q.v.). 

“ Abide  with  me  from  morn  till  eve.” 

A line  of  Keble’s  Evening  Hymn , in  the  Christian 
Year  (q.v.). 

Abigail.  A typical  name  for  a servant  or 
handmaid  (1  Samuel  xxv.  3) ; used  as  a name  for 
a servant  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Scornful 
lady , and  also  by  Swift,  Fielding,  and  others. 

Able  or  Abel,  Thomas.  An  English  di- 
vine, executed  at  Smithfield  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  (1540),  for  having  written  and  pub- 
lished An  Answer  that  by  no  manner  of  means  it 
may  be  lawful  for  the  King  to  be  divorced  from  the 
Queen's  grace , his  lawful  wife. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem.  The  title  of  a short 
poem  by  Leigh  Hunt  (1784 — 1859),  beginning — 

“ Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase) 

Awoke  one  night  from  a deep  dream  of  peace.” 

Moir  speaks  of  this  piece  as  “ full  of  picturesque 
yet  delicate  beauty  of  thought  and  language.” 

Abon  Hassan.  The  hero  of  the  tale  of  the 
Sleeper  Awakened  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  While 
asleep,  he  was  transferred  from  his  own  bed  to 
the  couch  of  the  CaKph,  and  on  awakening  was 
treated  in  a style  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by 
Christopher  Sly,  in  the  introduction  to  the  Taming 
of  the  Shrew. 

“ Above  aH  Greek,  above  all  Roman 

fame.”  Line  26,  book  ii.,  epistle  i.  of  Pope’s 
Imitation  of  Horace  (q.v.).  Dryden,  speaking  of 
the  death  of  Lord  Hastings,  had  previously  used 
a very  similar  phrase. 

Abra— 

“ Abra  was  ready  ere  I call’d  her  name  ; 

And,  though  I call’d  another,  Abra  came.” 

Pkiok,  Solomon  on  the  Vanity  of  the  'World. 

Abraham’s  Sacrifice,  A Tragedie  of. 

Written  in  French,  by  Theodore  Beza,  and  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Arthur  Golding  (d.  1590) 
in  1575.  It  had  been  performed  at  Lausanne 
about  1550.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  possesses 
a fac-simile  copy  of  this  rare  religious  play. 

“Abram  Cupid.”  A phrase  occurring  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet , act  ii.,  scene  1 ; read  by  some 
editors,  “Adam  Cupid.”  Dyco  suggests  that 
“ abram  ” may  mean,  as  it  often  meant  in  Shake- 
speare’s time,  “auburn,”  referring  to  the  hair  of 
Cupid.  Others  think  that  “Adam”  refers  to  a 
noted  archer  of  the  day ; and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  whole  lino  runs — 

“ Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim.” 

Abridging  the  Study  of  Physic,  An 
Essay  for.  By  John  Armstrong,  M.D.  (1709 — 
1779).  Published  in  1735,  and  intended  as  a satiro 
on  the  quackery  and  incompetency  of  the  medical 
profession  at  that  particular  period.  It  was 


accompanied  by  A Dialogue  betwixt  Hygeia , Mer- 
cury, and  Pluto , relating  to  the  practice  of  Physic , 
and  was  followed,  later,  by  An  Epistle  from 
Usbcck,  the  Persian,  to  Joshua  Ward,  Esq.,  which 
is  said  to  contain  “ much  wit  and  pleasantry.  In 
the  dialogue,”  says  Anderson,  “he  has  caught 
tho  very  spirit  of  Lucian.” 

“ Abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant 

in  Man,  An.”  A description  applied  to  Garrick, 
the  actor,  by  Goldsmith,  in  his  poem  of  Retalia- 
tion (q.v.). 

Absalom  and  Achitophel.  A poem  by  John 
Dryden  (1631 — 1701),  published  in  1681,  and 
written  throughout  in  allusion  to  the  conspiracy 
to  place  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  son  of 
Charles  II.,  upon  the  English  throne.  The  prin- 
cipal fictitious  characters  in  this  famous  satire  are 
thus  identified — Abdael,  Monk,  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle ; Absalom,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  ; Achi- 
tophel, the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ; Omri,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Finch ; Corah,  Titus  Oates ; Havid,  Charles 
II.  ; Doeg,  Elkanah  Settle ; Hushai.  Hyde,  Earl 
of  Rochester ; Jonas,  Sir  William  Jones ; Ishbo- 
sheth , Richard  Cromwell ; Pharaoh,  the  King  of 
France  ; Saul,  Oliver  Cromwell ; Sheva , Sir  Roger 
l’Estrange ; Zimri , George,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Egypt  stands  for  France,  Hebron  for  Scotland, 
Jerusalem  for  London,  and  Israel  for  England. 

Of  the  second  part,  published  in  1684,  all  but 
two  hundred  lines  was  written  by  Nahum  Tate 
(1652 — 1715).  Hallam  characterises  Dryden’s 

portion  as  “ the  greatest  of  his  satires — the  work 
in  which  his  powers  became  fully  known  to  the 
world,  and  which,  as  many  think,  he  never  sur- 
passed. The  spontaneous  ease  of  expression,  the 
rapid  transitions,  the  general  elasticity  and  move- 
ment, have  never  been  excelled.”  A Latin  trans- 
lation was  published  by  Francis  (afterwards 
Bishop)  Atterbury  in  1682.  See  Absalom  Senior, 
and  Azaria  and  Hushai. 

Absalom  Senior  : “ or,  Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel Transposed.”  One  of  the  Whig  replies  te 
Dryden’s  satire,  written  by  Elkanah  -Settle 
(1648—1724). 

“ Absence,  hear  thou  my  protesta- 
tion.” First  line  of  an  anonymous  poem  in 
Davison’s  Poetical  Rhapsody  (1602): — 

“ For  hearts  of  truest  mettle 
Absence  doth  join,  and  time  doth  settle.” 

“ Absence  makes  the  heart  grow 

fonder.”  A line  occurring  in  a lyric  by  Thomas 
Haynes  Bayly  (1797 — 1839),  entitled  Isle  of  Beauty 
(q.v.). 

Absolute,  Captain.  In  Sheridan’s  comedy 
of  the  Rivals  (q.v.).  Under  the  nom  dc  guerre  of 
Ensign  Beverley,  he  secures  the  affections  of 
Lydia  Languish  (q.v.),  the  heroine  of  the  play. 

Absolute,  Sir  Anthony.  Father  of  the  1 
above.  “ He  is  an  evident  copy,”  says  Hazlitt, 

“ after  Smollett’s  kind-hearted,  high-spirited  Mat- 
thew Bramble  ” (q.v.). 
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“Absolute  the  knave  is ! (How).”— 

Hamlet , act  v.,  sceno  1. 

“Abstracts  and  brief  Chronicles  of 

the  time.” — Hamlet , act  ii.,  scene  2.  The  phrase 
is  there  used  in  reference  to  actors,  but  is  now 
generally  applied  to  newspapers,  of  which,  rather 
than  of  ‘‘the  players,”  it  is  true  that  “after  your 
death  you  were  bettor  have  a bad  epitaph,  than 
their  ill  report  while  you  lived.” 

Absurditie,  The  Anatomie  of.  See 

Anatomie  of  Absurditie. 

Abudah.  A character  in  Ridley’s  Tales  of 
the  Genii.  See  Genii,  Tales  of  the. 

Abuse  of  Satire,  On  the.  A poetical 
satire  written  by  Isaac  Disraeli  (1766 — 1848)  in 
1789,  and  directed  against  John  Wolcot  (“  Peter 
Pindar”),  who  replied,  to  the  author,  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  Hay  ley,  the  poet,  in  a “virulent” 
pasquinade.  See  Abbot,  Charles,  Lord  Col- 
chester. 

Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt : “ or,  Satiricall 
Essayed,”  in  two  books,  written  by  George 
Wither  (1588 — 1667),  and  published  in  1613,  with 
the  following  motto  on  the  title-page : — 

“ Despise  not  this  what  ere  I seeiue  to  shewe, 

A foole  to  purpose  speaks  sometime  you  know." 

Ho  spoke  to  such  purpose  in  this  instance  that 
he  procured  for  himself  imprisonment  in  the 
Marshalsea.  Yet  “ the  satires,  although  sharp, 
were  generous ; their  style  was  diffuse,  but  simple, 
earnest,  often  vigorous;  for  Wither,”  says  Pro- 
fessor Morley,  “ had  the  true  mind  of  a poet.” 

Abuses,  The  Anatomie  of : “ Conteyning 
a Discouerie,  or  Briefe  Summarie  of  such  Notable 
Vices  and  Imperfections  as  now  raigne,  in  many 
Christian  Countreyes  of  the  Worlde : but  (espe- 
cially) in  a verie  famous  Hand  called  Ailgna : 
Together  with  the  most  feareful  Examples  of  God’s 
Judgcmentes  executed  upon  the  wicked  for  the 
same,  as  well  in  Ailgna  of  late,  as  in  other  places 
elsewhere.  Verie  godly  to  be  read  of  all  true 
Christians,  euerie  where : but  most  needefull  to 
be  regarded  in  Englande.”  This  “ curious  por- 
traiture, made  dialogue-wise,”  by  Philip  Stubbes, 
“of  the  amusements  and  other  social  customs  of 
the  day,  ’ was  published  in  1583,  and  again  in  an 
enlarged  form,  in  1585.  Ailgna,  of  course,  is  Eng- 
land— “ a famous  and  a pleasant  land,  with  a groat 
and  heroic  people ; but  they  abound  in  abuses, 
chiefly  those  of  pride — pride  of  heart,  of  mouth, 
of  apparel.”  The  two  interlocutors  are  called 
Philoponus  and  Spudeus.  See  Brydgos’  Censura 
liter  aria ; Colliers  Poetical  Decameron;  Douce’s 
Illustration*  of  Shakespeare  ; Dibdin’s  Bibliomania  ; 
and  the  Shakespeare  Society  Papers , vol.  iv.  Nash 
ridiculed  Stubbes  “for  pretending  to  anatomize 
abuses  and  stubbe  up  sins  by  the  rootes.” 

Abydos,  Tho  Brido  of.  See  Bride  of 
Abyi.os,  The. 


Abyssinian  Maid,  An.  In  Coleridge’s 
poem  of  Knbla  Khan  (q.v.) : — 

“ And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played, 

Singing  of  Mount  Abora.” 

Academy,  The.  A weekly  review  of  litera- 
ture, art,  and  science  ; started  in  1872. 

Acadia.  The  poetical  name  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  scene  of  the  incidents  narrated  in  Long- 
fellow’s poem  of  Evangeline  (q.v.). 

“Accept  a miracle  instead  of  wit.” 

First  line  of  an  epigram  ascribed  to  Young,  the 
poet,  who  wrote  it  with  a pencil  belonging  to  the 
famous  Earl  of  Chesterfield — 

“See  two  dull  lines  by  Stanhope’s  pencil  writ.” 

Accommodated — 

“Accommodated;  that  Is,  when  a man  is,  as  they  say,  accom- 
modated; or  when  a mad  is— being— whereby— he  may  be  thought 
to  be  accommodated,  which  is  an  excellent  thing.” 

King  Henry  IV.,  pt.  ii.,  act  ill.,  scene  2. 

Acheley,  Thomas,  temp.  Queen  Elizabeth, 

was  the  author  of  A most  lamentable  and  tragicall 
Historic,  which  a Spanishe  Gentlewoman  named 
Violenta  executed  upon  her  Lover  Didaco,  because  he 
espoused  another , beying  first  betrothed  miter  her. 
Newly  translated  into  English  meeter  by  T.  A.,  and 
printed  at  London  in  1576.  He  was. also  a con- 
tributor to  England’s  Parnassus  (1600).  See  Rit- 
son’s  Bibliographia  Poetica. 

Acheta  Domestica.  The  name  under 
which  Miss  L.  M.  Budgen  has  published  several 
works,  notably  March  Winds  and  April  Showers 
(1854),  and  Episodes  of  Insect  Life  (1869). 

Achilles.  An  opera  written  by  John  Gay 
(1688 — 1732),  and  produced  immediately  after  his 
death. 

I 

“ Aching  void.”  A phrase  occurring  in 

Cowper’s  poem,  Walking  with  God — 

“ What  peaceful  hours  I once  enioyed! 

How  sweet  their  memory  still ! 

But  they  have  left  an  aching  void 
The  world  can  never  flll." 

Achitophel,  in  Dryden’s  satire  of  Absalom 
and  Achitophel  (q.v.),  is  intended  for  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  (1621 — 1683),  who  abetted  the  rebel- 
lion of  Absalom,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  “ The 
character  of  Achitophel,”  says  Ilazlitt,  “ is  very 
fine,  and  breathes,  if  not  a sincere  love  for  virtue, 
a strong  indignation  against  vice.” 

Acis  and  Galatea.  A serenata,  by  John 
Gay  (1688 — 1732),  produced  at  the  Haymarket, 
with  Handel’s  music,  in  1732. 

Acolastus  his  Afterwitte,  printed  in  1600, 
and  notable  for  its  plagiarisms  from  Shakb- 
speahe’s  Venus  and  Adonis  (q.v.),  and  Rape  of 
Lucrece  (q.v.). 

Acrasia.  A witch  in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Quccne 
(q.v.),  in  whom  tho  vice  of  Intemperance  is  per- 
sonified. 

Acres,  Bob.  In  Sheridan’s  comedy  of  tho 
Rivals  (q.v.).  “ He  is  a distant  descendant,”  says 

Ilazlitt,  “of  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek”  (q.v.). 
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“Across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine.” 

A line  in  Tennyson’s  Miller’s  Daughter  (q.v.). 

Acrostic.  A form  of  verse  said  to  have  been 
invented  in  the  fourth  century,  in  which  the  first 
letter  of  each  line  read  downwards  forms  a name 
or  word.  Double  acrostics  are  verses  in  which 
the  first  letters  form  one  word  and  the  last 
another. 

“Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the 

honour  Hes.”  Line  193,  epistle  iv.,  of  Pope’s  Essay 
on  Man  (q.v.). 

Actes  of  the  Apostles,  The,  “ trans- 
lated into  Englyshe  metre  ” by  Christopher 
Tye  (circa  1545),  were  printed  in  1553,  “ with 
notes  to  eche  chapter  to  synge  and  also  to  play 
upon  the  Lute,  very  necessarye  for  studentes  after 
theyr  studye  to  fyle  their  wittes,  and  alsoe  for  all 
Christians  that  cannot  synge,  to  reade  the  good 
and  godlye  storyes  of  the  lives  of  Christ  his 
Apostles.”  They  were  sung  for  a time  in  the 
Eoyal  Chapel  of  Edward  VI.,  but  never  became 
popular.  The  following  is  a specimen  of  their 

versification : — 

“ It  ehaunced  In  Icontum, 

As  they  oft  times  did  use, 

Together  they  Into  did  come 
The  slnagogue  of  Jews.” 

“ Action  to  the  word,  Suit  the.”—  Sam- 
let, act  iii.,  scene  2. 

Active  Policie  of  a Prince,  The.  A 

moral  poem  by  George  Ashby  (temp.  Henry  VI.), 
written  for  the  use  of  Prince  Edward,  and  notable 
as  eulogising,  in  the  preface,  “ Maisters  Gower, 
Chaucer,  and  Lydgate  ”• — a proof,”  says  Wart  on, 
“ of  the  estimation  which  that  celebrated  trium- 
virate continued  to  maintain.” 

Active  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind, 
Essay  on  the.  By  Thomas  Reid  (1710 — 1796). 
Published  in  1788,  and  containing  a survey  of 
the  general  field  of  ethics,  with  an  analysis  of 
the  mechanical,  animal,  and  rational  principles  of 
action,  and  discussions  on  the  theories  of  free  will 
and  moral  approbation. 

Actor,  The.  A poem  by  Robert  Lloyd 
(1733 — 1764),  published  in  1760,  in  which  he 
severely  reprobates  the  errors  of  contemporary 
actors.  He  opens  with  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
powers  of  Garrick,  whom  less  talented  performers 
- 1 could  imitate  but  not  equal ; and  then  passes  on 
to  censure  the  most  striking  errors  in  theatrical 
action,  especially  the  studied  affectation  of  atti- 
tude, the  disagreeable  practice  of  over-acting  parts, 
the  monotony  of  some  performers,  and  the  rant  of 
others.  He  concludes  with  an  address  to,  and  an 
apology  for  the  actor,  whom  he  describes  as— 

“ Teaching  the  mind  its  proper  face  to  scan 
Holding  tire  faithful  mirror  up  to  man.” 

“ Actor  (Well  graced)  leaves  the 

stage.” — Richard  II.,  act  v.,  scene  2. 

Actors,  Apology  for.  See  Apology  for 
Actors. 


Acts.  The  division  of  dramatic  stories  and 
poetry  into  acts  was  first  made  by  the  Romans. 
In  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry  (b.c.  8),  five  acts  are 
mentioned  as  the  rule. 

Acts  and  Monuments  of  these  latter 
and  perillous  Dayes : “ touching  Matters 
of  the  Church,  wherein  are  comprehended  and 
described  the  great  Persecutions,  and  horrible 
Troubles,  that  have  been  wrought  and  practised 
by  the  Romishe  Prelates,  especiallye  in  this  Realme 
of  England  and  Scotlande,  from  the  yeare  of  our 
Lorde  a Thousande,  unto  the  Tyine  now  present. 
Gathered  and  collected  according  to  the  true  Copies 
and  Wrytinges  certificatorie,  as  well  of  the  Parties 
themselves  that  suffered,  as  also  out  of  the  Bishops’ 
Registers  which  were  the  doers  thereof.”  This 
famous  work,  written  by  John  Fox  or  Foxe 
(1517 — 1587),  was  first  printed  in  English,  under 
the  above  title,  in  1562.  It  was  at  Strasburg,  in 
1554,  that  Pox  published  the  first  volume  of  the 
work,  in  Latin,  as  “ Commentarii  Rerum  in  Ecelesia 
gestarum,  maximarumque  per  totam  Europam  per- 
secutiouem  a Wicklevi  Temporibus.”  The  first 
folio  edition  of  the  whole  was  given  to  the  world 
in  1559,  and  was  entitled,  “ Rerum  in  Ecelesia 
gestarum,  quie  postremis  et  periculosis  his  tem- 
poribus evenerunt,  maximarumque  persecution  am 
ac  Sanctorum  Dei  Martyrum,  cmterarumque  rerum 
si  quie  insignioris  exempli  sint,  Commentarii : in 
qua  de  rebus  per  Angliam  et  Scotiam  gesto, 
atque  in  primis  de  horrenda  sub  Maria  nuper 
Regina  persecutione  narratio  continetur.”  It 
occupied  its  author  eleven  years  in  its  composition. 
When  completed,  and  published  in  English,  it 
immediately  became  so  popular,  that  “ it  was 
ordered,”  says  Allibone,  “ to  be  set  up  in  every 
one  of  the  parish  churches  in  England,  as  well 
as  in  the  common  halls  of  archbishops,  bishops, 
deans,  archdeacons,  and  heads  of  colleges ; and  its 
influence  in  keeping  alive  the  Protestant  feeling 
in  Great  Britain  and  North  America  is  too  well 
known  to  be  disputed.”  Abundant  testimony  was 
and  has  since  been  given  to  the  trustworthy  cha- 
racter of  the  facts  related.  Strype  describes  Fox 
as  “ a most  painful  searcher  into  records,”  and 
says,  “ all  the  world  is  infinitely  beholden  to  him 
for  abundance  of  extracts  thence  communicated  to 
us  in  his  volumes.  And  as  he  has  both  been  found 
most  diligent,  so  most  strictly  faithful  and  true  in 
his  transcriptions.”  Archbishop  Whit-gift  declared 
that  Fox  had  “ very  diligently  and  faithfully 
laboured  in  this  matter,”  and  Bishop  Butler,  haring  j 
compared  the  Acts  and  Monuments  with  the  original 
authorities,  confessed  that  he  “had  never  been  able 
to  discover  any  errors  or  prevarications  in  them,  I 
but  the  utmost  fidelity  and  exactness.” 

“Acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill 

(Our).”  A line  in  Fletcher’s  play  of  the  Honest 
Man's  Fortune  (q.v.). 

“ Fatal  shadows  that  walk  hy  ns  still." 

“ Ada  ! sole  daughter  of  my  house  and 

heart.”  The  opening  line  of  the  third  canto  of 
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Byron’s  t>oem  of  Childc  Harold's  Pilgrimage 
(q.v.). 

Adair,  Sir  Robert,  poet  (b.  1763,  d.  1855), 
is  notable  only  as  one  of  the  contributors  to  the 
Rolliad  (q.v.). 

Adalard  was  the  author  of  a Biography  of 
Han  start,  written  at  the  request  of  Archbishop 
Alfheh,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  work.  It  is 
called  in  some  manuscripts  a “ eulogium.”  It  is 
really  “ rather  a commemorative  sermon  than  a 
history,  and  is  written  in  a declamatory  style.” 
See  Wright's  Biographia  Britannica  Liter  aria. 

Adam— 

“ Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  horn 
His  sous,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve.” 

Paradise  Lost,  bk.  lv.,  1.  323. 

Adam.  The  college  tutor  in  Clough’s  poem 
of  the  Both ie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich  (q.v.);  probably 
intended  for  the  author  himself,  and  described 
as — 

“ The  grave  man,  nicknamed  Adam, 

White-tied,  clerical,  silent,  with  antique  square-cut  waistcoat, 
Formal,  unchanged,  of  black  cloth,  but  with  sense  and  feeling 

beneath  it.” 

Adam,  in  Shakespeare’s  play  of  As  Ton 
like  It  (q.v.),  is  an  aged  servant  to  Oliver.  “ A 
delightful  and  suggestive  contrast  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Jaques  (q.v.),  which  could  hardly,”  says 
Grant  White,  “ have  been  accidental.”  There  is 
a tradition  to  the  effect  that  the  poet  himself  played 
this  character. 

Adam.  A monk  of  London,  who  flourished 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  wrote  the  Life  of  St. 
Hugh  of  Lincoln , Two  Treatises  on  the  Advantages 
of  Tribulation,  Scala  Cceli,  He  Sumptione  Eucha- 
rist icce,  and  Speculum  Spiritualium. 

Adam  Bede.  Sec  Bede,  Adam. 

Adam  Bell,  Clym  of  the  Clough,  and 
William  of  Cloudesley.  A ballad  of  three 
famous  outlaws,  whose  skill  in  archery  rendered 
them  as  celebrated  in  the  North  of  England  as 
Robin  Hood  and  his  followers  were  in  the  Midland 
Counties.  They  haunted  the  forest  of  Englewood, 
not  far  from  Carlisle.  The  Bells  were  noted  rogues 
in  the  North  down  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Sec 
Cloudesi.ey,  Young. 

Adam  Blair.  See  Blair,  Adam. 

“ Adam  delv’d  and  Eve  span  (When), 

»' here  was  then  the  gentleman?”  A familiar 
couplet  quoted  by  Hume  in  his  History  of  England, 
chap,  xvii.,  note  8. 

Adam  Graeme.  See  Graeme,  Adam. 

Adam,  Robert,  Scottish  Episcopal  clergv- 
iruin  (b.  1770,  d.  1826),  wrote  the  Bcligious  World 
Displayed  (q.v.). 

Adam  Scotus,  Monk  of  Melrose  (d.  1180) 
wrote  a Life  of  St.  Cohembanus,  and  other  works’ 
which  were  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1659. 

T,  Adam,  The  offending.” — King  Henry 
V.,  act  1.,  scene  1.  J 


Adamnan,  St.  (d.  about  704).  He  wrote  He 
Situ  Terrw  Sanctce  or  He  Locis  Sanctis  (q.v.).,  a 
Life  of  St.  Columba , and  other  works.  His  Bio- 
graphy was  written  by  Bede  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
History.  See  also  Wright’s  Biographia  Britannica 
Literaria. 

Adams,  Hannah,  an  American  authoress 
(b.  1756,  a.  1832),  wrote  a History  of  Religious 
Opinions  (1784),  a History  of  New  England  (1797), 
and  a History  of  the  Jews. 


Adams,  John.  See  Index  Villaris. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  sixth  President  of 
the  United  States  (1767 — 1848),  wrote  and  trans- 
lated a number  of  works,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  Origin  and  Principles  of  the  American 
Revolution,  <§-c.,  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Oratory , 
Eulogies  on  Madison,  Monroe,  and  La  Fayette,  &c. 
See  the  Biographies  by  Seward  and  Josiah  Quincy. 

Adams,  Parson  Abraham,  in  Fielding’s 

novel  of  Joseph  Andrews  (q.v.),  is  a country  curate 
remarkable  for  his  eccentricities,  his  ignorance  of 
the  world,  his  knowledge  of  books,  his  poverty, 
and  his  wealth  of  generous  nature.  “ As  to  Parson 
Adams,”  says  Leigh  Hunt,  “ and  his  fist,  and  his 
good  heart,  and  his  PEschylus  which  he  could  not 
see  to  read,  and  his  rejoicing  on  being  delivered 
from  a ride  in  the  carriage  with  Mr.  Peter  Pounce, 
whom  he  had  erroneously  complimented  on  the 
smallness  of  his  parochial  means,  let  everybody 
rejoice  that  there  has  been  a man  in  the  world 
called  Henry  Fielding  to  think  of  such  a character, 
and  thousands  of  good  people  sprinkled  about  that 
world  to  answer  for  the  truth  of  it.”  “ The  worthy 
parson’s  learning,  his  simplicity,  his  evangelical 
purity  of  heart,  and  benevolence  of  disposition,  are 
so  admirably  mingled  with  pedantiy,  absence  of 
mind,  and  the  habit  of  athletic  and  gymnastic  exer- 
cise, that  he  may  be  safely  termed,”  says  Scott, 
“ one  of  the  richest  productions  of  the  Muse  of 
Fiction.”  The  Rev.  William  Young,  who.  was  a 
friend  of  Fielding’s,  and  who  is  remembered  by  his 
edition  of  Ainsworth' s Latin  Dictionary  (1752),  is 
said  to  be  the  original  of  this  famous  character. 

Adam’s  Profession.  Gardening;  alluded 
to  by  the  gravedigger  in  Hamlet. 


Adams,  Robert,  a Sailor,  The  Narra- 
tive of,  “who  was  wrecked  in  the  year  1810,  on 
the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  was  detained  three 
years  in  Slavery  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Great  Desert, 
and  resided  several  months  of  that  period  in  tho 
City  of  Tombuctoo.”  This  “ marvellous,  curious, 
but  authentic”  narrative,  was  published  in  1816. 


Adams,  Sarah  Flower  (d.  1848),  was  the 
authoress  of  some  poetical  pieces  and  oilier  works, 
published  under  the  title  of  Adoration,  Aspiration , 
and  Belief 


Adams,  William,  Vicar  of  St.  Peter’s- 
in-the-East,  Oxford  (d.  1848),  wrote  Sacred  Alle- 
gories (q.v.);  the  Warnings  of  the  Holy  Week;  and 
the  Fall  of  Croesus  : a Story  from  Herodotus.  See 
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the  Life  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the  Allegories 
published  in  1869. 

Adams,  William  T.  See  Optic,  Oliver. 

Adamson,  Henry,  poet  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  wrote  the  Muse's  Threnodie  (cpv.).  He 
died  in  1639. 

Adamson,  Patrick,  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews (b.  1536,  d.  1592),  wrote  several  theolo- 
gical and  other  works  in  Latin.  His  Works  were 
published  in  quarto  in  1619.  “ As  a writer  of  Latin 

poetry,”  it  has  been  said,  “ he  was  little  inferior  to 
Buchanan,  Arthur  Johnstone,  or  Andrew  Melville.” 

Addison,  Joseph,  poet  and  essayist  (b.  1672, 
d.  1719),  wrote  Remarks  on  Several  Parts  of  Italy 
(1701),  the  Campaign  (1704),  the  Present  State  of 
the  War  (1707),  Poems  (1712),  the  Five  Whig  Ex- 
aminers (1712),  Cato  (1713),  Essay  Concerning  the 
Error  in  Distributing  Modern  Medals  (1715),  Poems 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
(1716),  the  Freeholder  (1722),  Dissertations  on  the 
most  celebrated  Roman  Poets  (1718V  Notes  upon  the 
Twelve  Books  of  Paradise  Lost  (1719),  Dialogues 
upon  the  Usefulness  of  Ancient  Medals  (1726),  Ode  to 
Dr.  Thomas  Burnet  (1727),  Divine  Poems  (1728), 
On  the  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion  (1730),  and 
Discourses  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning.  See 
also  the  Spectator.  His  Works  were  published  in 
1765  with  a Life  by  Tickell.  The  best  editions 
are  those  of  Greene  and  Bohn.  For  Biography, 
see  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets , the  Lives  by 
Steele  (1724),  Sprengel  (1810),  Lucy  Aikin  (1843), 
El  win  (1857),  and  the  Addisoniana  of  Sir  Richard 
Phillips.  For  Criticism,  see  Macaulay’s  Essays, 
Jeffrey’s  Essays,  Hazlitt’s  Comic  Writers,  and 
Thackeray’s  Humorists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Dr.  Johnson  said:  “His  sentences  have  neither 
studied  amplitude,  nor  affected  brevity  ; his  periods, 
though  not  diligently  rounded,  are  voluble  and 
easy.  Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  English  style, 
familiar,  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant,  but  not  osten- 
tatious, must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study 
of  Addison.”  “Never,”  says  Macaulay,  “not 
even  by  Dryden,  not  even  by  Temple,  had  the 
English  language  been  written  with  such  sweet- 
ness, grace,  and  facility.  But  this  was  the  smallest 
part  of  Addison’s  praise.  As  a moral  satirist  he 
stands  unrivalled.  In  wit,  properly  so  called, 
Addison  was  not  inferior  to  Cowley  or  Butler.  We 
own  that  Addison’s  humour  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  a 
more  delicious  flavour  than  the  humour  of  either 
Swift  or  Voltaire.”  See  Campaign,  The;  Cato; 
Christian  Religion  ; Coverley,  Sir  Roger  de  ; 
Dialogues  of  Ancient  Medals  ; Drummer,  The  ; 
Freeholder,  The  ; Letters  from  Italy  ; Poets, 
An  Account  of,  etc.  ; Rosamond  ; Spectator,  The. 

Addison  of  the  North,  The.  A name 
given  to  Henry  Mackenzie,  author  of  the  Man  of 
Feeling  (1745 — 1831),  in  allusion  to  the  Addisonian 
correctness  of  his  style. 

Addison,  The  American.  A title  be- 


stowed upon  Joseph  Dennie  (1768 — 1812)  on  s 
account  of  his  two  series  of  essays,  entitled  the  j 
Farrago  and  the  Lay  Preacher. 

Addresses,  Rejected.  See  Rejected  Ad-  ; 

DRESSES. 

Adeline.  A feminine  portrait  by  Alfred  i 
Tennyson  (b.  1809),  written  in  1830 — 

“ Mystery  of  mysteries. 

Faintly  smiling  Adeline.” 

Adeline  AmundeviUe,  The  Lady. 

One  of  the  heroines  in  Byron’s  poem  of  Don  Juan 
(q.v.),  canto  xiii.,  where  she  is  described  as 

“ The  fair  most  fatal  Juan  ever  met, 

Although  she  was  not  evil  nor  meant  11L  . . . 

Chaste  was  she,  to  detraction’s  desperation, 

And  wedded  unto  one  she  had  loved  well— 

A man  known  In  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

Cool,  and  quite  English,  imperturbable.” 

“Adieu,  adieu,  my  native  shore.” 

First  line  of  Childe  Harold' s Good  Night,  in  Byron’s  | 
famous  poem  of  that  name  (q.v.).  The  song  was 
said  by  the  writer  to  have  been  suggested  by  L,ord 
Maxwell' s Good  Night,  in  Scott’s  Border  Minstrelsy . 

Admirable  Crichton.  See  Crichton,  The 
Admirable. 

Admirable  Doctor,  The.  A title  con- 
ferred upon  Roger  Bacon  (1214  — 1292),  in 
reference  to  his  Avonderful  erudition,  his  important 
discoveries  in  science,  and  his  general  superiority 
in  insight  and  breadth  of  view  to  his  contem- 
poraries. 

Admiral  Hosier’s  Ghost.  A ballad  by 
Richard  Glover  (1712 — 1785).  The  admiral  had 
been  sent  out  to  the  West  Indies  to  o\rercome, 
though  not  to  attack,  the  Spaniards,  and  died  of  a 
broken  heart  after  seeing  the  greater  part  of  his 
men  perish  from  the  diseases  generated  by  that 
unhealthy  climate. 

“ Admired  disorder,  With  most.” — 

Macbeth,  act  iii.,  scene  4. 

Admonition  to  the  Parliament,  was 

the  title  of  a Avorlc  issued  by  the  Puritan's  in  1571, 
which  condemned  all  ceremonies  in  religion  except 
those  authorised  by  the  New  Testament.  Wilcox 
and  Field,  the  supposed  authors,  were  imprisoned. 

A second  Admonition,  Avritten  by  Carter,  called 
forth  a reply  from  Archbishop  Whitgift. 

Adolphus,  John,  barrister  (b.  1764  or  1770,d. 
1845),  Avrote  A History  of  England  from  the  Acces- 
sion of  George  III.  to  1783  (1802),  and  Biographical 
Memoirs  of  the  French  Revolution  (1799),  besides 
assisting  Archdeacon  Coxe  in  preparing  for  the 
press  his  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Recollec- 
tions of  John  Adolphus,  by  his  daughter,  were  pub- 
lished in  1871. 

Adon-Ai.  The  mysterious  spirit  of  love  and 
beauty  which  figures  in  Lord  Lytton's  romance  of 
Zanoni  (q.v.).  It  seems  typical  of  pure  intellect.  \ j 
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Adonais : “An  elegy  on  the  death  of  John 
Keats,”  written  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  (1792 — 
1822) ? in  1821,  and  described  by  R.  H.  Hutton 
us  “ a shimmer  of  beautiful  regret,  full  of  arbitrary 
though  harmonious  and  delicate  fancies.” 

“ Adorn  a tale ; To  point  a moral,  or.” 

See  Dr.  Johnson’s  poetical  satire,  The  Vanity  of 
Human  //  ishes,  line  221. 

Adriana,  in  Shakespeare’s  play  of  the  Comedy 
of  Errors  (q.v.),  is  tho  wife  of  Autipholus  of  Syra- 
cuse. 

“Adulteries  of  Art,  The.”  A phrase 
used  by  Ben  Jonson  in  a song  contained  in  his 
play  of  the  Silent  Woman , act  i.,  scene  5. 

Advancement  of  Learning,  The.  A 

prose  treatise  by  Francis,  Lord  Bacon  (1561 — 
i626),  published  in  1605,  and  contains  not  only 
the  germ  of  his  Latin  work,  De  Augmcntis  Scien- 
tiarum  (1623),  but  really  the  pith  and  marrow  of 
the  Baconian  philosophy,  if  taken  in  connection  with 
the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Scientiarum  Organum 
(q.v.).  An  analysis  of  the  work  may  be  read  in 
Hazlitt’s  Lectures  on  the  Literature  of  the  Age  of 
Elizabeth.  See,  also,  Stebbing’s  edition  of  the 
Works  of  Bacon. 

Adventurer,  The.  A periodical  paper,  the 
issue  of  which  began  on  November  7,  1752,  and 
was  concluded  on  March  9,  1754.  It  consists  of 
140  numbers,  and  was  conducted  by  Dr.  John 
Hawkeswokth  (1715 — 1773),  with  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Richard  Bathurst,  and 
Joseph  Warton. 

Adventures  of  an  Atom,  The.  See 

Atom,  The  Adventures  op  an. 

Adventures  of  Five  Hours,  The.  A 

comedy  by  Sir  Samuel  Tuke  (d.  1673),  produced 
in  1663.  The  plot  is  borrowed  from  Calderon,  and 
is  described  by  Echard  as  “ one  of  the  pleasantest 
stories  that  have  appeared  on  our  stage.”  Lang- 
baine  calls  it  “ one  of  the  best  plays  now  extant, 
for  oeconomy  and  contrivance,”  and  Pepys  thought 
it  superior  to  Othello ! It  was  a great  favourite 
with  Charles  JI.  It  contains  the  familiar  couplet 
(act  v.,  scene  3) : — 

" He  la  a fool  who  thinks  by  force  or  skill 
To  turn  the  current  of  a woman's  will.” 

See  Wood’s  At  hence  Oxonicnscs. 

“ Adversity’s  sweet  milk,  philosophy.” 

— Romeo  and  Juliet , act  iii.,  scene  3. 

Adversity,  Hymn  to.  A poem  by  Thomas 
Okay  (1716 — 1771),  beginning — 

“ Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  power.” 

“Adversity,  The  Uses  of.” — As  You  Like 
It,  act  ii.,  scene  1. 

Advertisements  in  Newspapers,  as  now 
published,  did  not  become  general  till  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  A duty,  charged 


according  to  the  number  of  lines,  was  imposed  in 
1712,  which  was  afterwards  altered  to  a fixed  rate 
of  3s.  6d.  in  England,  and  2s.  6 d.  in  Ireland,  for 
each  advertisement.  This  impost  was  reduced  in 
1833  to  Is.  Q>d.  and  Is.  respectively,  and  finally 
abolished  in  1853.  See  Sampson’s  History  of 
Advertising  (1875). 

Advice,  The.  A lyric  by  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh (1552 — 1618),  in  Lc  Prince  d' Amour  (q.v.), 
beginning,  in  each  of  the  three  verses, — 

“ Many  desire,  but  few  or  none  deserve.” 

Advice,  The.  A poetical  satire  by  Tobias 
George  Smollett  (1721 — 1771),  published  in 
1746,  and  containing  some  caustic  strictures  upon 
Rich,  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden,  for  whom 
Smollett  had  written  an  opera  called  Alcestc,  but 
with  whom  he  afterwards  quarrelled.  It  consists 
of  a dialogue  between  the  poet  and  a friend. 

Advice  to  a Courtier.  See  Schaw,  Q.uintin. 

Advice  to  a Son.  A work  in  two  parts, 
published  by  Francis  Osborn  (1589 — 1658),  in  1656 
and  1658,  and  condemned,  though  unsuccessfully, 
for  what  were  called  its  “atheistical  principles.” 
Dr.  Johnson  called  the  author  “ a conceited  fellow7,” 
and  said  that  “ were  a man  to  write  so  now,  the 
boys  v’ould  throw  stones  at  him.” 

Advocate’s  Library,  The,  founded  at 
Edinburgh  by  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  King’s  Advo- 
cate, in  1680,  is  one  of  the  five  libraries  which, 
under  the  Copyright  Act  (5  and  6 Victoria,  cap. 
45,  1842),  are  entitled  to  a copy  of  every  book 
published  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  free  of 
charge. 

“Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever.” 

First  hue  of  Farewell  to  Nancy , a song  by  Robert 
Burns  (1759 — 1796),  which  is  said  to  have  been 
inspired  by  Mrs.  MacLehose,  the  Clarinda  (q.v.) 
of  his  correspondence,  and  is,  says  Alexander 
Smith,  “ the  most  beautiful  and  passionate  strain 
to  which  that  strange  attachment  gave  birth.” 

“ Had  we  never  lov’d  sae  kindly, 

Had  we  never  lov’d  sae  blindly, 

Never  met— or  never  parted, 

We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted.” 

iEgeon.  A merchant  of  Syracuse,  in  Shake- 
speare's play  of  the  Comedy  of  Errors  (q.v.). 

iElfric.  An  abbot,  who  is  not  to  be  confoimded 
with  iElfric,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  the 
author  of  “ a lively  little  book”  of  Latin  Colloquy , 
afterwards  enlarged  and  republished  by  iElfric 
Bata ; a Glossary  in  Latin  and  English  ; Homilies, 
compiled  and  translated  from  the  Fathers,  in  two 
sets  of  forty  sermons  each — the  first  consisting  of 
a harmony  of  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  on  all 
points  of  faith,  as  then  accepted  by  the  English 
Church  (990),  and  the  second  telling  of  the  saints 
whom  tho  Church  then  revered  ; also,  an  abridged 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Rook  of  Job. 
He  became  an  abbot  in  1005.  See  Morley’s  First 
Sketch  of  English  Literature. 
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iElfric  Society,  for  the  publication  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Works,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  was  insti- 
tuted in  London,  1843,  and  discontinued  in  1856. 
Only  three  works  were  published  by  the  Society, 
viz.: — (1)  The  Homilies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church., 
edited,  with  a Translation,  by  B.  Thorpe,  1843 — 6 ; 

(2)  The  Poetry  of  the  Codex  Vercellensis,  edited, 
with  a translation,  by  John  M.  Kemble,  1844 — 56  ; 

(3)  The  Anglo-Saxon  Dialogues  of  Solomon  and 
Saturnus , and  Adrian  and  Rithcus,  edited  and 
translated  by  John  M.  Kemble,  1845 — 6. 

-ZEmilia,  in  Shakespeare’s  play  of  the 
Comedy  of  Errors  (q.v.),  is  the  wife  of  -ZEgeon, 
and  an  abbess  at  Ephesus. 

JEnigma.  Gale  attributes  senigmatical 
speeches  to  the  Egyptians,  and  the  riddle  of 
Samson  (Judges  xiv.  12)  is  the  earliest  on  record. 
The  ancient  oracles  frequently  gave  enigmatical 
responses  to  questions  which  admitted  of  interpre- 
tation in  two  ways  totally  opposed  to  each  other. 

-ZEneid,  The.  See  Virgil. 

JEnigmata.  The  title  of  some  Latin  verses 
by  Aldhelm  (656 — 709),  written  in  imitation  of 
Symposius.  Some  Latin  hexameters,  under  the 
same  title,  were  composed  by  Tatwine  of  Brindun 
(d.  734). 

-ZEschines.  The  Oration  of  this  writer 
against  Ctesiphon  was  translated  into  English  by 
Portal  (1755).  Dr.  Thomas  Leland  also  pub- 
lished an  excellent  version,  with  notes. 

-ZEschylus.  The  works  of  this  writer  have 
been  translated  into  English  as  follows : — The 
complete  Tragedies , by  Potter  (1777),  by  an 
Anonymous  Person  (1822),  Buckley  (1849),  and 
Plumptre  (1869)  ; the  Agamemnon , by  Symons 
(1824),  Boyd  (1824),  and  Davies  (1868)  ; the 
Lyrical  Dramas , by  Blaclde  (1850) ; the  Orestes, 
by  Dalton  (1868)  ; the  Prometheus  Vinctus,  by 
Webster  (1866),  and  Lang  (1870);  and  the  Septem 
Contra  Thebes,  by  Davies  (1864).  See  also  Aeschy- 
lus, by  R.  S.  Copleston,  in  Ancient  Classics  for 
English  Readers. 

.ZEsopus.  The  Fables  of  AZsop  were  first 
translated  into  English  by  William  Caxton,  in 
1484.  They  were  afterwards  “ compyled  into  elo- 
quent and  ornamental  meter,”  by  Robert  Henry- 
soun ; ‘ ‘ translated  out  of  Latine  into  English 
verse,”  by  R.  A.  Gentleman  (1634);  “'paraphrased 
in  verse,”  by  John  Ogilby  (1665);  and  “done  into 
English  verse,”  by  Edmund  Arwaker  (1708).  For 
other  and  more  recent  editions  see  Lowndes’ 
Bibliographer' s Manual  and  the  English  Catalogue. 

.ZEtion.  A character  in  Spenser’s  pastoral  of 
Colin  Clout's  come  Home  again  (q.v.),  which  is 
generally  supposed  to  represent  Shakespeare — 

“ And  there,  though  last,  not  least,  Is  yEtion : 

A gentler  shepherd  may  nowhere  he  found. 

Whose  Muse,  full  of  high  thought’s  invention. 

Doth  like  himself  heroieally  sound.” 

Mr.  Fleay,  however,  suggests  that  it  may  refer 


to  Drayton,  who  published  his  Idea  in  1593,  and 
his  Idea's  Mirrour  in  1594.  “What  more  natural,” 
he  says,  “ than  to  indicate  Drayton  by  vEtion, 
which  is  the  synonym  of  Idea  ?” 

Affectionate  Shepheard,  The  : “or,  the 
Complaint  of  Daphnis  for  the  Love  of  Gany- 
mede.” A volume  of  poetry  by  Richard  Barn- 
pield  (b.  1574),  published  in  1594,  and  containing 
The  Teares  of  an  Affectionate  Shepheard  ; Siclce  for 
Love;  The  Second  Day' s Lamentation  for  the  Affec- 
tionate Shepheard  ; The  Shepheard' s Content  : or,  the 
Happiness  of  a Harmless  Life ; The  Complaint  of 
Chastitie;  and  Helen's  Rape:  or,  a Light  Lanthorne 
for  Light  Ladies.  The  volume  consists  of  twenty 
sonnets,  in  the  form  of  English  hexameters,  in 
which  the  author  bewails  his  unsuccessful  love 
for  a beautiful  youth  called  Ganymede,  “in  a 
strain,”  says  Warton,  “ of  the  most  tender  pas- 
sion.” He  calls  his  work  “ nothing  else  but  an 
imitation  of  Virgin,  in  the  second  eclogue  of 
Alexis.” 

Affliction  of  Margaret,  The.  A poem 
by  William  Wordsworth  (1770—1850),  written. 

m 1804.  “Years  to  a mother  Bring  distress, 

But  do  not  make  her  love  the  less.” 

Afflictions,  A Short  Essay  of : “A 

Balme  to  Comfort  if  not  Cure  those  that  Sinke  or 
Languish  under  present  Misfortunes.”  Published 
in  1647,  and  generally  attributed  to  Sir  John 
Monson.  See  Wood’s  Fasti. 

“ Afric’s  sunny  fountains,  Where. ” 

A line  in  Bishop  Heber’s  Missionary  Hymnr 
beginning, — 

“From  Greenland’s  ley  mountains.” 

“ After  dinner  talk,  In.”  A phrase  in 
Tennyson’s  Miller’s  Daughter. 

“ After  life’s  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps 

well.” — Macbeth,  act  iii.,  scene  2. 

Aftermath.  The  title  of  a lyric,  and  of  a 
volume  of  poems,  by  Henry  V adsworth  Long- 
fellow (b.  1807),  published  in  1873. 

Against  Lollardie.  A poem  by  Thomas 
Brampton,  printed  in  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs. 

Agamemnon.  A play  adapted  from  the 
Greek  of  Seneca,  by  John  Studley  (d.  1587),  and 
published  in  1566.  It  was  written  in  the  Alexan- 
drine measure  (q.v.). 

Agamemnon.  A tragedy  by  James  Thomson 
(1700—1748),  produced  in  1738,  with  little,  if  any, 
success.  “ It  struggled  with  such  difficulty  through 
the  first  night,  that  Thomson,  coming  late  to  his 
friends  with  whom  he  was  to  sup,  excused  his 
delay  by  telling  them  how  the  sweat  of  his  distress 
had  so  disordered  his  wig  that  he  could  not  come 
till  he  had  been  refitted  by  a barber.”  It  is  fur- 
ther recorded  that  “ ho  so  interested  himself  in  his 
own  drama  that  as  he  sat  in  the  upper  gallery  he 
accompanied  the  players  by  audible  recitation,  till 
a friendly  hint  frighted  him  into  silence.” 
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Agapida,  Friar  Antonio.  The  pseudonym 
under  which  Washington  Irving  (1783 — 1859) 
concealed,  for  a timo,  the  authorship  of  A Chronicle 
of  the  Conquest  of  Granada  (1829). 

Agassiz,  Louis  Jean  Rodolphe  (1807  — 
1873),  geologist,  ichthyologist,  ana  natural  his- 
torian, was  born  in  Switzerland,  but  afterwards 
settled  in  America.  He  wrote  and  published  a 
large  number  of  valuable  scientific  treatises  in 
French  and  English.  His  most  important  work, 

' The  Natural  History  of  the  United  States,  to  bo 
completed  in  ten  volumes,  was  in  course  of  pub- 
lication at  the  time  of  his  death. 

“ Agate  stone,  Wo  bigger  than  an.” 

Part  of  a description  applied  to  Queen  Mab  (q.v.) 
in  Shakespeare’s  tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet , 
act  i.,  scene  4. 

Agatha.  A “ little  poem  of  German  village 
life,’-  by  George  Eliot.  “ Scarcely  known  to  the 
public,”  says  the  Quarterly  Review,  “ and  much 
slighter  in  plan  and  construction  ” than  her  other 
poems.  It  will  bo  found  included  in  the  volume 
entitled  Jubal,  and  other  Poems. 

Agathocles : “ or,  the  Sicilian  Tyrant.”  A 
play  by  Richard  Perrinchief  (d.  1673).  Printed 
in  1676,  and  intended  as  a dramatic  representation 
of  the  career  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Agathos.  A volume  of  allegorical  stories,  by 
Samvel  Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
(1805 — 1873),  published  in  1840,  and  afterwards 
translated  into  more  than  one  European  language. 

“ Age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprison- 

ment.”— Measure  for  Measure,  act  i.,  scene  4. 

“ Age,  but  for  all  time  ; He  was  not  of 

an.”  See  Ben  Jonson’s  famous  tribute  To  the 
Memory  of  Shakespeare. 

“Age  cannot  wither  her.” — Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  act  ii.,  scene  2 — 

“ Nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.” 

“ Age  is  as  a lusty  winter,  Therefore 

my.” — As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.,  scene  3. 

Age  of  Bronze,  The  : “ or,  Carmen  Secu- 
lare  et  Annus  haud  Mirabilis.”  A satire  in  heroic 
verse  by  Lord  Byron  (1788 — 1824),  published  in 
1823.  It  begins — 

**  Tlir  * cfond  old  times  ’—all  times  when  old  arc  good — 

Are  gone.” 

“ Age  of  chivalry  is  gone,  But  the.” 

A sentence  occurring  in  the  famous  passago  respect- 
ing Marie  Antoinette  in  Burke’s  treatise  On  the 
French  Revolution. 

Ago,  The:  “Politics,  poetry,  and  criticism: 
a colloquial  satire,”  by  PuiLir  James  Bailey, 
published  in  1858. 

“ Age  without  a name,  An.”  See  Sir 

Walter  Scott's  romance  of  Old  Mortality , chap, 
xxxii. 


Aged  Lover  Renounceth  Love,  The^ 

A “ sonnet,  or  rather  ode,”  by  Thomas,  Lord  Vaux 
(b.  1510,  d.  1557),  “more  remembered,”  says 
Warton,  “ for  its  morality  than  its  poetry,  and  idly 
coniectured  to  have  been  written  on  his  death- 
bed.” 

“ Ages,  His  acts  being  seven.” — As 

You  Like  It,  act  ii.,  scene  7. 

“ Ages  ; I,  the  heir  of  all  the.”  A line 
in  Tennyson’s  poem  of  Lockslcy  Hall  (q.v.). 

Agincourt,  The  Battle  of.  A poem  by 
Michael  Drayton  (1563 — 1631),  published  in  1627. 

Aglaura.  A tragi -comedy  by  Sir  John 
Suckling  (1609 — 1641),  produced,  in  1637,  on  a 
scale  of  great  magnificence. 

Agnes  of  Sorrento.  A novel  contributed 
by  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  (b.  1812)  to  the  Cornhill 
Magazine,  and  republished  in  1862. 

Agnes,  The  Eve  of  St.  A poem  by  John 
Keats  (1796 — 1821).  It  is  characterised  by  Leigh 
Hunt  as  “ the  most  delightful  and  complete  speci- 
men of  his  genius  ....  exquisitely  loving  .... 
young,  but  full-grown  poetry  of  the  rarest  descrip- 
tion ; graceful  as  the  beardless  Apollo ; glowing 
and  gorgeous  with  the  colours  of  romance.”  St. 
Agnes  was  a Roman  virgin  who  suffered  martyrdom 
in  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 

Agnes  Wickfleld,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of 
David  Copperfield  (q.v.),  eventually  becomes  the 
wife  of  the  hero. 

Agravine,  Sir,  surnamed  “the  Proud.”  A 
Knight  of  the  Round  Table,  celebrated  in  the  old 
romances  of  chivalry. 

Agrippa,  Henry  Cornelius.  The  follow- 
ing works  by  this  writer  have  been  translated  into 
English: — Of  the  Vanitie  and  Uncertainty  of  Artes 
and  Sciences  (1569),  Occult  Philosophy  (1651  and 
1665),  Treatise  of  Nobility,  and  the  Excellence  of 
Womankind  (1542),  the  Praise  of  Matrimony  (1545), 
the  Glory  of  Women  (1652),  and  Female  Pre-eminence 
(1670).  See  the  Life,  by  Professor  Henry  Morley. 

Agrippina.  An  unfinished  tragedy  by  Thomas 
Gray  (1716 — 1771).  The  fragment  consists  of  the 
first,  and  a portion  of  tho  second,  scene.  Among 
the  dramatis  personae  were  to  be  Nero,  Agrippina, 
Seneca,  and  Demetrius  tho  cynic. 

Ague-cheek,  Sir  Andrew,  in  Shake- 
speare’s play  of  Twelfth  Night,  (q.v.),  “ a straight- 
haired country  squire,”  for  whom  “ life  consists  only 
in  eating  and  drinking.”  “ Eating  beef,  ho  himself 
fears,  has  done  harm  to  his  wit ; in  fact,”  says 
Gervinus,  “ he  is  stupid,  oven  to  silliness,  totally 
deprived  of  all  fashion,  and  thus  of  all  self-love 
or  self-conceit.” 

Aguilar,  Grace,  novelist  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1816,  d.  1847),  wrote  tho  Days  of  Bruce, 
Home  Influence,  Home  Scenes  and  Heart  Studies,  the 
Mother  s Recompense,  tho  Vale  of  Cedars,  Woman's- 
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Friendship , Women  of  Israel,  and  other  works.  A 
Memoir  of  her  life  was  prefixed  to  the  second  edition 
■of  Home  Influence. 

“ Ah,  Chloris  ! could  I now  but  sit.” 

First  line  of  a famous  song  by  Sir  Charles  Sedley 
(1639—1728). 

“ Ah,  County  Guy ! the  hour  is  nigh.” 

First  line  of  a lyric  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  (1771 — 
1832).  ' 

“Ah,  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain ! ” 

First  line  of  Memorabilia,  by  Robert  Browning 
(b.  1812). 

“ Ah,  God ! the  petty  fools  of  rhyme.” 

First  fine  of  a poem  by  Alfred  Tennyson  (b.  1809), 
now  entitled  Literary  Squabbles,  but  originally  pub- 
lished in  Lunch  under  the  title  of  After-Thought , 
and  with  the  signature  of  “ Alcibiades  ” (q.v.). 

“ They  hate  each  other  for  a song. 

And  do  their  little  Best  to  bite 
And  pinch  their  brothers  in  the  throng, 

And  scratch  the  very  dead  for  spite.” 

“ Ah,  how  sweet  it  is  to  love  ! ” First 

line  of  a song  in  Dryden’s  play  of  Tyrannic  Love 
(q.v.). 

“ Ah,  what  avails  the  sceptred  race!” 

First  line  of  Rose  Aylmer,  a lyric  by  Walter 
Savage  Landor  (1775 — 1864). 

“ Ah,  what  is  love  ! It  is  a pretty 

thing.”  First  line  of  a poem  by  Robert  Greene 
(1560—1592). 

Ahmed,  Prince.  A character  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  He  possessed  a tent  which  would  cover  an 
army,  but  might  be  carried  in  the  pocket ; and  also 
the  apple  of  Samarcand,  which  cured  all  diseases. 

Aide,  Hamilton,  novelist  and  poet,  has 
written  Carr  of  Carl  yon,  In  that  State  of  Life, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faulconbridge,  the  Romance  of  the 
Scarlet  Leaf  and  other  Poems,  the  Marstons,  Morals 
and  Mysteries,  Penruddocke,  Philip,  a drama,  &c. 

Aids  to  Reflection.  A prose  work  by 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (1772 — 1834),  pub- 
lished in  1825,  and  “full,”  says  the  Quarterly  Revieiv , 

‘ of  passages  of  the  most  powerful  eloquence.” 

Aige,  Praise  of.  A poem  by  Walter 
Kennedy  (circa  1480)-;  printed  by  Lord  Hailes  in 
his  collection  of  Ancient  Scottish  Poems. 

Aikin,  John,  M.D.  (b.  1747,  d.  1822),  wrote 
.an  Essay  on  Song-Writing  (1771),  an  Essay  on  the 
Application  of  Natural  History  to  Poetry  (1777), 
Evenings  at  Home  (q.v.)  in  connection  with  Mrs. 
Barbauld  (1792  —5),  Letters  on  a Course  of  English 
Poetry  (1804),  and  various  other  works;  besides 
compiling  a Biographical  Dictionary , and  editing 
the  works  of  several  standard  authors.  See  his 
Life,  by  Lucy  Aikin  (1823). 

Aikin,  Lucy  (1781 — 1864),  wrote  memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  Elizabeth  and  of  the  Court  of  James  I., 
a Life  of  Addison,  and  other  works.  See  her  Life 
by  Le  Breton. 


Ailred,  Abbot  of  Rievaulx  (b.  1109,  d.  1166), 
wrote  a Rule  of  Nuns,  thirty-three  Homilies,  and 
other  works,  including  a chronicle  in  description  of 
Stephen’s  Battle  of  the  Standard. 

Ailward,  Simeon,  wrote,  about  1456,  a 
Latin  poem  called  De  Ludo  Sceecorum. 

Aimwell,  inFARQUHAR’s  comedy  of  the  Beaux'* 
Stratagem  (q.v.),  endeavours  to  repair  his  broken 
fortune  by  marrying  an  heiress.  Ilazlitt  says  that 
the  assumed  disguise  of  Aimwell  and  Archer,  in  this 
play,  “ is  a perpetual  amusement  to  the  mind.” 

Ainsworth,  Henry.  The  Author  of  Anno- 
tations on  the  Pentateuch , the  Psalms,  and  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  published  separately  between  1612  and 
1623,  and  afterwards  collectively  between  the  years 
1627  and  1639.  They  appeared  in  a Dutch  trans- 
lation in  1690.  Ainsworth’s  minor  writings  were 
numerous. 

Ainsworth,  Robert  (1660—1743),  compiled 
a Dictionary  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  published  in 
1736. 

Ainsworth,  William  Francis,  M.D. 

(b.  1807),  physician  and  traveller,  has  written  Re- 
searches in  Babylonia , Syria , Sqc.  (1842) ; Travels  and 
Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  tiqc. ; Travels 
in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  (1844),  &c. 

Ainsworth,  William  Harrison,  romancist 
(b.  1805),  has  written  Sir  John  Chiverton,  Rook- 
zvood  (1834)  ; Crichton,  Jack  Sheppard  (1839) ; Guy 
Fawkes , Old  St.  Paul's  (1841) ; The  Miser's  Daughter, 
Windsor  Castle,  St.  James's,  Lancashire  Witches 
(1848)  ; The  Star  Chamber  (1854) ; The  Flitch  of 
Bacon;  Ballads,  Romantic,  Fantastical  and  Humorous 
18551  ; the  Spendthrift  (1856) ; Mervyn  Clitheroe 
1857)  ; the  Combat  of  the  Thirty  (a  poem),  Oving- 
dean  Grange  (1860) ; the  Constable  of  the  Tower 
(1861);  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (1862) ; Cardinal 
Pole  (1863)  ; John  Law,  the  Projector  (1864) ; the 
Constable  cle  Bourbon  (1866) ; Old  Court,  the  Spanish 
Match  (1867) ; Myddleton  Pomfret  (1868) ; Hilary 
St.  Ives  (1870);  Old  St.  Paul's  (1871);  the  Good 
Old  Times  (1873);  Merry  England  (1874);  Presto-n 
Fight  (1875);  Chet  ivy nd  Calverlcy  (1876),  &c.  An 
edition  of  his  novels  was  published  in  1864 — 1868. 

“ Air,  a charter’d  libertine,  is  still 

(The).” — King  Henry  Y.,  act.  i.,  scene  1. 

“ Air,  into  thin  air,  Are  melted  into.” 

— The  Tempest,  act  iv.,  scene  1. 

“ Air  is  full  of  farewells  to  the  dying 

(The).”  Fronv  Resignation , a poem  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  (b.  1S09). 

Aird,  Thomas,  poet  and  prose-writer 
(b.  1802,  d.  1876),  wrote  Religious  Characteristics 
(1827),  the  Old  Bachelor  in  the  Old  Scottish  Village 
(1848)  (q.v.),  the  Devil's  Dream,  the  Captive  of 
Fez,  and  several  miscellaneous  poems  (1856).  He 
was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Dumfries  Herald. 
See  Gilfillan’s  Literary  Portraits. 
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“ Airy,  fairy  Lilian.”  First  line  of  Lilian , 
a short  poem  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Airy,  Sir  George  Biddell,  K.C.B.  (b. 

1801),  Astronomer  Royal  of  Great  Britain,  has 
published  numerous  dissertations  on  Astronomy, 
and  kindred  sciences,  and  has  contributed  articles 
to  the  leading  encyclopaedias  and  journals. 

Airy,  Sir  George,  in  Mrs.  Centlivke’s 
comedy  of  the  Busybody  (q.v.),  figures  as  a 
gentleman  of  £4,000  a year ; gay,  generous,  and 
gallant ; in  love  -with  Miranda  (q.v.) . 

“Airy  tongues  that  syllable  men’s 

names.”  In  Milton’s  Comtes,  line  208.  The 
phrase  “ syllable  thy  name”  is  reproduced  by  Lord 
Lytton  in  the  well-known  description  of  Claude’s 
imaginary  palace  in  the  Lady  of  Lyons  (q.v.). 

A Kempis,  Thomas.  See  Kempis,  Tho- 
mas A. 

Akenside,  Mark,  poet  (b.  1721,  d.  1770), 
wrote  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination  (1744),  and 
some  miscellaneous  pieces.  His  complete  works 
were  published  in  1772,  and  are  included  in  the 
editions  of  the  British  Poets  issued  severally  by 
Anderson  and  Chalmers.  His  life  has  been  written 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  Bucke,  and  Dyce.  See  also 
the  Biographia  Britannica  and  the  introduction  to 
the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  by  Aikin.  “ Aken- 
side,” said  Dr.  Johnson,  “ was  a superior  poet 
both  to  Gray  and  Mason.”  “ If,”  wrote  Lord 
Macaulay,  “ he  had  left  lyric  composition  to  Gray 
and  Collins,  and  had  employed  his  powers  in  grave 
and  elevated  satire,  he  might  have  disputed  the 
pre-eminence  of  Dryden.” 

Akerman,  John  Yonge,  antiquarian, 
archmologist,  and  numismatist  (b.  1806),  has  written 
Legends  of  Old  London , a Numismatic  Manual , and 
numerous  works  on  similar  subjects. 

A.  K.  H.  B.  See  Boyd,  A.  K.  H. 

Alabaster,  William,  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul’s  (b.  1567,  d.  1640),  wrote  Roxana  (1632) 
(q .\\),  Apparatus  in  Rcvelationem  Jesu  Christ i (1610), 
and  Seven  Motives  for  leaving  the  Church  of  England 
for  the  Church  of  Rome  (q.v.).  He  is  styled  by 
Anthony  ii  Wood,  “ the  rarest  poet  and  Grecian 
that  any  one  age  or  nation  ever  produced.”  See 
the  Athena;  Oxonienses  and  W.  C.  Hazlitt’s  Early 
English  Literature. 

“Alacrity  in  sinking,  I have  a kind 

” — Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  iv.,  scene  5. 

Aladdin.  The  hero  of  the  tale  in  tlio  Arabian 
Nights,  who  is  possessed  of  a wonderful  lamp,  the 
mere  nibbing  of  which  secures  for  him  all  ho 
desires.  He  accumulates  wealth,  builds  a magni- 
ficent palace,  marries  the  daughter  of  the  Sultan 
of  China,  neglects  the  lamp  in  his  prosperity, 
loses  it,  and  his  palace  is  transported  to  Africa. 

Aladine.  The  cruel  King  of  Jerusalem,  in 
Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered  (q.v.). 


Alarm  against  Usurers,  An:  “ con- 
taining tryed  experiences  against  worldly  abuses.’’ 

A tract  by  Thomas  Lodge  (1555 — 1625),  published 
in  1584,  and  accompanied  by  the  Delectable  Historic 
of  Eorbonius  and  Prisceria,  with  the  lamentable  Com- 
plaint of  Truth  over  England. 

Alarm  to  Unconverted  Sinners,  An. 

A tract  by  Joseph  Alleine  (1633 — 1688),  pub- 
lished in  1672,  of  which  20,000  copies  were  speedily 
sold.  It  was  afterwards  republished  in  1675,  and 
ran  through  an  edition  of  50,000,  under  the  title 
of  A Sure  Guide  to  Heaven.  Bickersteth  calls  it 
“ a very  awakening  and  judicious  book.” 

Alarum  for  London : “ or,  the  Siege  of 
Antwerp,  with  the  ventrous  Actes  and  valorous 
deeds  of  the  lame  Soldier.”  A play  printed  in 
1602,  the  plot  of  which  is  taken  from  the  Tragical 
History  of  the  City  of  Antwerp. 

“ Alas ! for  the  rarity  of  Christian 

charity.”  From  Hood’s  poem  of  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs  (q.v.). 

“ Alas ! how  easily  things  go  wrong.” 

First  line  of  a lyric  in  George  Macdonald’s 
Phantastes  (q.v.). 

Alasnam.  A character  in  the  Arabian  Nights , 
who  possesses  nine  pedestals  but  only  eight  statues 
of  solid  gold  to  occupy  them.  He  goes  in  search 
of  a lady  to  fill  the  vacant  pedestal,  and  discovers  r 
one  who  is  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  of  her 
race,  and  she  becomes  his  wife. 

Alastor  : “ or,  the  Spirit  of  Solitude.”  A poem, 
by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  (1792 — 1822),  written 
in  1815,  and  published  in  1816.  “ It  represents,” 

in  the  author’s  own  words,  “ a youth  of  un- 
corrupted feelings  and  adventurous  genius,  led 
forth,  by  an  imagination  inflamed  and  purified 
through  familiarity  with  all  that  is  excellent  and 
majestic,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  universe.” 
Its  subject  is,  like  that  of  Wordsworth’s  Prelude, 
the  development  of  a poet’s  mind ; “ but  much 
more  vaguely  and  indefinitely  brought  before  us. 
Even  in  this  youthful  production  we  have,”  says 
D.  M.  Moir,  “ much  of  the  mastery  of  diction,  the 
picturesqueness  of  description,  and  the  majestic 
imaginative  gorgeousness  or  grace  for  which  his 
maturer  writings  were  distinguished.”  “ Alastor ,” 
says  R.  H.  Hutton,  “ embodies  a purely  ideal  pas- 
sion, and  yet  one  so  ardent,  that  it  draws  the  hero, 
who  is  an  imaginative  copy  of  Shelley,  across  the 
Balkan,  over  the  steppes  of  Southern  Russia,  into 
a little  leaky  boat  on  the  Black  Sea,  where,  using 
his  cloak  for  a sail,  lie  drives  for  two  days,  with 
his  hair  very  naturally  turning  grey  all  the  time; 
and,  having  sailed  up  one  of  the  rivers  that  flow 
down  from  the  Caucasus,  he  dies  in  a spot  of 
apparently  impossible  geography,  his  whole  career 
being  a wild  pursuit  of  a vision  presented  to  him 
in  a dream,  the  fascination  of  which  dwindles  into 
a pair  of  visionary  eyes.  Yet  this  is  certainly  one 
of  Shelley's  most  characteristic  and  most  beautiful 
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poems.”  Its  title  is  ssffid  to  have  been  suggested 
to  Shelley  by  his  friend  T.  L.  Peacock  (q.v.),  who 
“ was  amused,”  says  Mr.  Buchanan,  “ to  the  day 
of  his  death  by  the  fact  that  the  public,  and  even 
the  critics,  persisted  in  assuming  Alastor  to  he  the 
name  of  the  hero  of  the  poem,  whereas  the  Greek 
word  ’AAacrTcop  signifies  ‘ an  evil  genius,’  and  the 
evil  genius  depicted  in  the  poem  is  tho  Spirit  of 
Solitude.” 

Alazono-Mastix  : “ or,  tho  Character  of  a 
Cockney : in  a Satyricall  Poem.”  By  “ Junius 
Anonymus,  a London  Apprentice.”  Printed  in 
1651.  See  the  Retrospective  Review,  vol.  viii. 

Alba.  The  title  of  a play  performed  at  Oxford 
in  1583,  before  Alhertus  de  Alasco,  a Polish  prince; 
“ in  which,”  says  AVarton,  “ five  men,  almost 
naked,  appearing  on  the  stage,  gave  great  offence 
to  the  queen  and  maids  of  honour.” 

Alban,  St.  A Latin  poem  on  the  life  of  this 
saint  was  written  by  Robert  Dunstable  about 
1154.  It  is  in  elegiac  verse,  and  consists  of  two 
books. 

Albert  Lnnel.  Sec  Lunel,  Albert. 

Albertazzo,  in  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto, 
married  Alda,  daughter  of  Otho,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
and  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
England. 

Albertus  Magnus.  The  Book  of  Secretes  of 
this  writer  was  published  in  1637,  but  there  had 
been  a previous  edition,  date  unknown,  which 
included  “ a booke  of  the  same  author  of  the 
marvaylous  thinges  of  the  world,  and  of  certain 
effectes  caused  of  certayne  Beastes.”  His  Re 
Seeretis  Mulierum,  “ or  the  Mysteries  of  Human 
Generation  fully  revealed,”  was  “ faithfully 
rendered  into  English,”  and  published  by  Curll 
in  1725. 

Albiazar.  A character  in  Tasso’s  Jerusalem 
Delivered,  representing  a leader  of  the  Arab  host 
which  joined  the  Egyptian  armament  against  the 
Crusaders. 

Albigenses,  The.  An  historical  novel  by 
Charles  Robert  Maturin  (1782 — 1824),  published 
in  1814. 

Albione,  King.  See  Albovine. 

Albione’s  Queene,  The  Famous  His- 
torie  of.  A romance,  of  which  Queen  Katharine 
is  tho  heroine,  published  in  1601. 

Albion’s  England  : “ A continued  History 
of  the  Same  Kingdome,  from  the  originals  of  the 
first  inhabitants  thereof,  unto  tho  raigne  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.”  Written  by  William  Warner  (1558 
— 1609),  and  “ containing  much  good  poetry  and 
curious  information.”  The  first  portion  was  pub- 
lished in  1586,  but  the  work  was  not  completed 
till  1606. 

Alb  on  and  Amphabel:  “The  glorious 
Lyfe  and  Passion  of  Semt  Albon,  Prothomartyr  of 


Englande,  and  also  the  Lyfe  and  Passion  of  Saint 
Amphabel,  translated  out  of  Frenche  and  Laten  in. 
to  Englishe,  by  John  Lydgate,  monk  of  Bury,” 
printed  in  1534.  This  poem  is  written  in  seven- 
line stanzas. 

Albovine,  King  of  Lombardy.  A tra- 
gedy by  Sir  William  Davenant  (1605 — 1668), 
produced  in  1629.  The  story  on  which  this  play  j 
is  founded  is  told  by  Caxton  in  his  Golden  Legendt  jj 
and  it  may  be  read  in  Belleforest’s  FListoires  ( 
Tragiques,  Heylin’s  Cosmographie,  Machiavelli’s 
History  of  Florence,  and  in  Lydgate’s  Rochas.  It 
was  also  made  the  subject  of  an  Italian  tragedy  by 
Giovanni  Rucellai.  It  tells  how  Albovine,  having 
conquered  another  king,  “ lade  awaye  with  hym 
Rosamounde  his  wif  in  captyvyte,  and  he  dyde 
make  a cuppe  of  the  skullo  of  that  kynge  and  i 
closed  in  fyne  golde  and  sylver,  and  dranke  out 
of  it,”  &c. 

Albracca’s  Damsel.  Angelica,  in  Ariosto’s 
Orlando  Furioso. 

Albumazar  the  Astronomer.  A play 

by  Tomkis,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; acted 
before  James  I.,  in  Trinity  College  Hall,  on  Tues- 
day, March  7th,  1614,  and  revived  after  the 
Restoration,  when  Dryden  wrote  the  prologue. 

In  the  Riographia  Rramatica  it  is  called  “ indis- 
putably an  excellent  comedy.”  Albumazar  is  the 
name  of  a famous  Persian  astronomer  ( Uistoire 
Universelle , v.  418). 

Albums,  which  are  now  merely  blank  books, 
with  ornamental  exteriors,  for  the  reception  of 
autographs,  fugitive  verses,  &c.,  were  originally, 
among  the  Romans,  tablets  covered  with  gypsum, 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  Annales  Maxima  of  the 
pontif  ex,  prsetorial  edicts,  and  rules  relative  to  civic 
matters.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  lists  of  saints,  sol- 
diers, persons  in  authority,  &c.,  were  called  albums,, 
and  the  term  was  also  applied  to  the  “ black  board  ” 
on  which  public  notifications  were  exhibited. 

Albyon  Knight  : “ A mery  Playe  bothe 
pythy  and  pleasaunt,”  of  which  only  one  copy,  and 
that  a mere  fragment,  is  in  existence.  It  consists 
of  twelve  closely  printed  quarto  pages,  and  may  be 
described  as  a political  moral,  “ the  only  specimen 
of  the  kind  in  our  language,”  the  object  of  which, 
says  Payne  Collier,  “ seems  to  have  been  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  the  right  rules  of  government  for  a 
state.”  Probably  this  was  the  play  performed 
before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Christmas,  1558 — 9,  of 
“ such  matter  that  the  players  were  commanded  to 
leave  off.”  It  was  entered  on  the  Stationers’  books 
in  1565 — 6.  Albyon  Knight,  the  hero,  is  of  course 
a personification  of  England.  Among  the  other 
characters  were  Temporalty,  Spiritualty,  Princi- 
pality, Commonalty,  Sovereignty,  Peace,  and 
Plenty. 

Alcazar,  Battle  of:  “fought  in  Barbarie, 
betweon  Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal,  and  Abdel- 
mclee,  King  of  Marocco,  with  tho  Death  of  Captaine 
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-Stukeley,  as  it  was  Sundrie  Times  plaid  by  the 
Lord  High  Admirall  his  Servants.”  A play,  by 
George  Peele  (1552 — 1598),  printed  in  1594,  and 
ridiculed  by  Shakespeare  in  Henry  IV.,  part  2, 
act  ii.,  scene  4. 

Alchemie,  The  Compoun.de  of.  A poem 
bv  George  Ripley  (d.  1490)  ; written  in  1471  ; 
printed  in  1591,  and  again  by  Ashmoie  in  his 
Theatrum  Chemicum.  It  is  in  the  octave  metre,  and 
professes  to  “contain  the  right  and  perfectest  means 
to  make  the  Philosopher’s  Stone  ( aurum  potabile), 
with  other  excellent  experiments.  ” Warton 
describes  it  as  “nothing  more  than  the  doctrines 
of  alchemy  clothed  in  plain  language  and  a very 
rugged  versification.” 

Alchemist,  The.  A comedy  by  Ben  Jonson 
(1574 — 1637),  first  acted  in  1610,  and  the  most 
famous  of  its  author’s  dramatic  productions,  though 
Hazlitt  considers  it  does  not  deserve  its  reputa- 
tion. “ There  is,  however,  one  glorious  scene 
between  Surly  and  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  which  is 
the  finest  example  I know  of  dramatic  sophistry, 
or  of  an  attempt  to  prove  the  existence  of  a thing 
by  an  imposing  description  of  its  effects.” 

Alcibiades.  The  pseudonym  under  which 
Alfred  Tennyson  (b.  1809)  contributed  to  Punch, 
in  February,  1846,  a piece  entitled  the  New  Timon 
and  the  Poets,  and  in  March  7,  1846,  another,  en- 
titled, After-Thought,  since  reprinted  as  Literary 
Squabbles. 

Alciphron  : “ or,  the  Minute  Philosopher  : 
in  seven  dialogues ; containing  an  Apology  for  the 
■Christian  Religion  against  Free-Thinkers.”  By 
George  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne  (1684 — 
1753).  Published  in  1732,  and  devoted  to  the 
refutation  of  Atheism,  Fatalism,  and  various  other 
forms  of  unbelief.  Alciphron  figures  throughout 
the  dialogues  as  a free-thinker.  His  name  is  pro- 
bably compounded  from  “strength,”  and 

“ heart,”  and  seems  equivalent  to  fort-cceur , 
or  “ strong-hearted.” 

Alciphron.  The  title  of  a poem  by  Thomas 
Moore  (1779 — 1852),  founded  on  the  Egyptian 
mythology.  Alciphron  is  also  the  hero  of  Moore’s 
prose  romance,  The  Epicurean  (q.v.). 

Alcott.  Louisa  M.,  an  American  novelist, 
has  published  An  Old-Fashioned  Girl,  Aunt  Jo's 
Scrap  Bag,  Little  Men,  Little  Women,  Little 
W omen  Wedded,  Moods,  Morning  Glories  and  other 
Stories,  Camp  and  Fireside  Stories,  Work,  Silver 
Pitchers , Rose  in  Bloom,  and  other  books. 

Alcott,  William  A.,  M.D.(b.  1798).  A volu- 
minous American  writer  on  physiology,  hygiene, 
and  practical  education. 

Alcuin  (b.  735,  d.  804).  The  Works  of  this 
writer  are  generally  divided  into  three  classes: — 
O)  The  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  consisting 
«f  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Book  of  Genesis; 
Comments  on  the  Penitential  Psalms, .on  the  Sony  of 


Solomon,  and  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes ; the  In- 
terpretationes  Nominum  Hebraicum ; and  the  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  on  the 
Three  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  (2)  The  Dogmatic 
Writings,  including  the  treatises  De  Fide  Trinitatis 
et  De  Process  ione  Spirit  us  Sancti,  and  the  books 
Against  Felix  and  Elipandus.  (3)  The  Liturgic 
Works  : the  Liber  Sacramentorum , the  treatise  De 
Psalmorum  TJsu,  the  Officia  per  Fcrias,  and  the  tracts 
De  Virtutibus  et  Vitiis  and  Dc  Animce  Ratione. 
To  these  are  added  Lives  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  of 
St.  Richarius,  of  Wilbrord,  and  of  St.  Vedastus , the 
latter  of  which  was  merely  corrected  and  edited  by 
Alcuin  from  an  older  writer;  and  four’  treatises, 
De  Grammatica,  De  Ortliographia,  De  Rhctorica  et 
Virtutibus , and  De  Dialectical.  The  complete  Works 
were  published  by  Andre  Duchesne,  under  the 
Latinised  name  of  “ Andreas  Quercetanus,”  in 
1617,  and  again,  in  1777,  by  Frobenius,  Prince- 
Abbot  of  St.  Emmeram,  at  ltatisbon.  A list  of  the 
editions  of  the  separate  works  will  be  found  in 
Wright’s  Biographia  Britannica  Literaria.  For 
Biography,  see  the  Life,  written  in  829,  and  planted 
in  the  editions  of  the  Works,  in  the  Acta  SS.  Orel . 
S.  Bened.,  of  Mabillon,  in  the  collection  of  Surius, 
and  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists ; 
also,  the  sketch  by  Mabillon;  the  Life  by  Fro- 
benius, prefixed  to  his  edition;  and  the  Life  by 
Professor  Lorenz,  of  Halle  (1829),  translated 
into  English  by  Jane  Mary  Slee  (1837).  “ Alcuin,” 
says  Professor  Lorimer,  “ has  no  claim  to  the 
praise  of  originality  of  mind  or  creative  genius ; 
nor  did  he  ever  add  much  that  was  new  to  the 
existing  stores  of  human  knowledge.  All  that  can 
be  claimed  for  him  is,  that  his  superior  talents  and 
indefatigable  industry  enabled  him  to  master  all 
the  learning  of  his  age,  and  that  his  enlightened 
zeal  in  the  interests  of  knowledge  and  culture, 
and  a skill  in  the  work  of  education  fully  equal  to 
his  zeal,  made  him  one  of  the  brightest  lights  of 
the  period  in  which  he  lived,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  mediaeval  Europe.” 

Alcuin  of  Tours.  See  Epistolal 

Aldabella.  Wife  of  Orlando,  in  Ariosto’s  Or- 
lando Furioso  ; also  the  name  of  a marchioness  of 
Florence  in  Milman’s  tragedy  of  Fazio  (q.v.). 

Alden,  John.  Friend  of  Miles  Standisli,  in 
Longfellow’s  poem,  Courtship  of  Miles  Standisli 
(q.v.) ; in  love  with,  and  eventually  married  to, 
Priscilla  (q.v.),  with  whom  he  had  at  one  time 
pleaded  the  cause  of  his  friend. 

Aldhelm  (b.  656,  d.  709),  is  known  in  litera- 
ture as  the  author  of  JEnigmata.  and  a prose 
treatise,  Dc  Laade  Virginitate.  Ilis  Biography  has 
been  written  by  William  of  Malmesbury  and 
Fariciusof  Abingdon.  See  also  Bede’s  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  Wright’s  Biographia  Britannica,  where 
a list  of  the  editions  of  his  works  is  given. 

Aldiborontiphoscophornio.  A character 
in  Carey’s  burlesque  of  Chrononhotonthologos  (1 734) ; 
also,  a nickname  given  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  his 
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Alexander,  Archibald,  D.D.  (b.  1772,  [ 
d.  1851).  A distinguished  American  divine  and 


friend,  the  publisher,  James  Ballantyne,  in  allusion 
to  his  pompous  and  dignified  manner.  The  follow- 
ing well-known  couplet  appears  in  it : — 

“ Aldiborontiphoscophornlo ! 

Where  left  you  OhrononbotontUologos  ? ” 

Aldine  Press,  The,  was  that  of  Aldo 
Manuzio  (Aldus  Manutius)  and  his  son  Paolo 
(1511 — 1574)  at  Venice,  at  which  were  printed 
many  of  the  first  and  early  editions  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Italian  classics,  commencing  with 
Musaaus  in  1494 — all  being  noted  for  the  excellence 
of  their  typography.  Under  the  title  of  the 
Aldine  Edition  of  the  British  Poets,  Mr.  Pickering 
published  fifty-three  volumes,  which  still  hold  a very 
high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  reading  public. 

Aldingar,  Sir.  The  title  of  a ballad  included 
in  Bishop  Percy’s  Beliques  of  Ancient  British 
Poetry.  Sir  Aldingar  is  a steward  who  accuses 
Queen  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Henry  II.,  of  infidelity, 
a charge  which  is  refuted  by  the  appearance  of  an 
angel,  in  the  form  of  a child,  to  testify  to  the  lady’s 
innocence. 

Aldrich,  Henry,  D.D.,  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  (b.  1647,  d.  1710),  wrote,  among  other  con- 
troversial and  architectural  works,  Artis  Logiccs 
Compendium , Oxford  (1692),  still  used  as  a text-book 
there  ; and  Elementa  Architecture  Civilis  ad  Vitruvii 
Veterumque  Bisciplinmn  et  recentiorum  preesertim  ad 
Paladii  exempta  probatiori  concinnata , Oxford  ( Ele- 
ments of  Civil  Architecture , translated  by  the  Rev. 
Philip  Smyth,  Oxford,  1789).  ' 

Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey,  American  poet 
(b.  1836),  has  published  a volume  of  Miscellaneous 
Poems , and  a story  in  verse,  called,  The  Course  of 
True  Love  never  did  run  Smooth  (q.v.).  His  Poems 
were  reproduced  in  England  in  1866  ; the  Story  of 
a Bad  Boy , in  1869  ; and  Prudence  Palfrey , in  1874. 

Ale,  A Panegyric  on  Oxford.  A poem  by 
Thomas  Warton  (1728 — 1790),  contributed  to 
Dodsley’s  Collection  of  Poems.  It  begins : — 

“ Balm  of  my  cares,  sweet  solace  of  my  toils. 

Hail,  juice  benignant ! O’er  the  costly  cups 
Of  riot-stirring  wine,  unwholesome  draught. 

Let  pride's  loose  sons  prolong  the  wasteful  night ; 

My  sober  evening  let  the  tankard  bless. 

With  toast  embrown’d,  and  fragrant  nutmeg  fraught. 
While  the  rich  draught  with  oft-repeated  whiffs 
Tobacco  mild  Improves.” 

Aleria.  An  Amazon,  and  the  best  beloved 
wife  of  Guido  the  savage,  in  Orlando  Furioso. 

Alethes.  An  ambassador  from  Egypt  to  King 
Aladine  in  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

Alexander  and  Campaspe.  A drama  by 
John  Lyly  (1553 — 1601),  printed  in  1584,  and 
described  by  Hazlitt  as  “ a very  pleasing  tran- 
script of  old  manners  and  sentiment.  It  is  full,” 
he  says,  “ of  sweetness  and  point,  of  Attic  salt 
and  the  honey  of  Ilymettus.”  Warton  mentions 
“ A Ballet  entituled,  An  history  of  Alexander, 
Campaspe,  and  Apelles,  and  of  the  faythful  frynd- 
shippe  betweene  theym,  printed  for  Colwell  in  1565.” 
See  Apelles. 


voluminous  author  of  religious  and  didactic  works, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Evidences  of  Revealed 
Religion,  On  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  Outlines  of 
Moral  Science,  See. 

Alexander,  Cecil  Frances.  The  wife  of 
William  Alexander,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Derry,  and 
author  of  Moral  Songs,  Hymns  for  Children,  and 
Poems  on  Old  Testament  Subjects.  Mrs.  Alexander 
has  also  edited  the  Children's  Garland  in  the 
Golden  Treasury  Series. 

Alexander,  Life  of.  Attributed  to  Adam 
Davie  (q.v.),  and  founded  partly  upon  a translation 
from  the  Persian  by  Simeon  Seth  (1070),  and 
partly  upon  a French  Roman  d' Alexandre.  See 
Warton’ s History  of  English  Poetry,  vols.  i.  and  ii. 
See,  also,  Alisaunder,  Kyng. 

Alexander  of  Hales  (d.  1245),  compiled 
the  Summa  Theologia  by  command  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent IV.,  and  wrote  some  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures.  The  former  was  printed  in  1475,  the 
latter  appeared  in  1476.  See  Irrefragable 
Doctor. 

Alexander  the  Corrector.  A name 
assumed  by  Alexander  Cruden  (1701 — 1770), 
author  of  the  Complete  Concordance  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, under  the  impression  that  he  was  divinely 
commissioned  to  rebuke  and  reform  his  degenerate 
age.  A volume  of  his  Adventures  was  published 
in  1754,  giving  “ An  Account  of  his  being  sent  to  a 
Private  Madhouse  at  Chelsea,  September,  1753 ; an 
account  of  the  Battle  ( i.e .,  Trial)  at  Westminster 
Hall,  February  20,  1754  ; an  account  of  his  Escape 
from  Bethnal!  Green,  in  March,  1738.  Of  his 
Application  at  St.  James’s  for  the  Honour  of 
Knighthood,  and  as  Candidate  for  the  City  of 
London ; with  his  Love  Adventures  and  Letters ; 
also  a Declaration  of  War  sent  to  the  amiable  Mrs. 
Whittaker.”  See  Concordance. 

Alexander,  William.  See  Day  of  Judg- 
ment. 

Alexander,  William,  first  Earl  of  Stirling 

(b.  1580,  d.  1640).  He  wrote  Aurora  (1604);  the 
Monarchicke  Tragedies : Croesus,  Darius,  the  Alex- 
andrians, Julius  Caesar  (1607) ; and  Recreations 
with  the  Muses  (1637).  See  Walpole’s  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors. 

Alexander,  William,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Derry  and  Raphoe  (b.  1824),  has  published  a theo- 
logical prize  essay,  a volume  of  poems,  several 
lectures  and  sermons,  papers  on  the  Irish  Church, 
and  numerous  fugitive  works. 

Alexander,  William  Lindsay,  D.D., 

Independent  minister  (b.  1808),  is  perhaps  best 
known  as  the  third  editor  of  Kitto’s  Biblical  Cyclo- 
paedia. He  has  also  contributed  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  and  has  published,  among  other  works, 
Christ  and  Christianity  (1854),  a Life  of  Dr.  Ward- 
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law  (1856),  Christian  Thought  and  Work  (1862), 
St.  Paul  at  Athens  (1865),  and  Sermons  (1875). 

Alexander’s  Feast:  “or,  the  Power  of 
Music.”  An  odo  by  John*  Dryden  (1631 — 1701), 
in  honour  of  St.  Cecilia’s  Day.  “ As  a piece  of 
poetical  mechanism  to  be  set  to  music,  or  recited 
in  alternate  strophe  and  anti-strophe,  with  classical 
allusions  and  Mowing  verse,  nothing,”  says  Hazlitt, 
“ can  be  better.  It  is  equally  fit  to  be  said  or 
sung ; it  is  not  equally  good  to  read.”  St.  Cecilia, 
a Roman  lady  of  good  family,  suffered  martyrdom 
for  her  devotion  to  Christianity,  a.d.  230.  She  is 
regarded  as  the  patroness  of  music — church  music 
especially  ; and  the  22nd  of  November  is  dedi- 
cated to  her.  The  legend  rims  that  once,  while 
playing  on  a musical  instrument,  an  angel  was  so 
enraptured  by  her  glorious  strains  that  he  quitted 
his  celestial  sphere  and  visited  their  creator.  Plence 
the  lines  by  Dryden — 

“ Let  old  Tliuothcus  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown; 

He  raised  a mortal  to  the  skies  ; 

She  drew  an  angel  down.” 

It  was  performed,  with  music  by  Handel,  in  the 
year  1736. 

Alexandra.  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  and  one 
of  the  ten  wives  of  Elbanio,  in  Orlando  Furioso. 

“ Alexandrine  ends  the  song,  A need- 
less.” See  Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism,  part  ii.,  line 
355 : — 

“ That,  like  a wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along.” 

Alexandrines  are  rhyming  verses  consisting 
each  of  six  measures  or  twelve  syllables.  The 
name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  an  old  French 
poem  on  Alexander  the  Great,  written  about  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  ; according  to  others 
it  was  so  called  from  one  of  the  authors  of  that 
poem  being  named  Alexander.  The  last  line  of 
the  Spenserian  stanza  is  an  Alexandrine.  The 
only  complete  English  poem  written  wholly  in 
Alexandrines  is  Drayton’s  Polyolbion  (q.v.). 

Aleyn,  CharlGs,  poet  (d.  about  1640),  wrote 
the  Battle  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers  (1632),  the  History 
of  Henry  1 II.  (1638),  and  the  History  of  Euriolus 
and  Lucretius  (1639). 

Alfayns  and  Archelaus : “ two  faythfull 
lovers,  ’ whoso  “famooste  and  notable  history,” 
printed  in  1565,  is  probably  identical  with  that 
told  in  the  ballet  intituled  the  story  of  ij  faythful 
louers  (1568),  “The  tragicall  historyo  that  hap- 
pened betweeno  ij  Englishe  louers  ” (1564),  and 
pieces  with  very  similar  titles,  printed  in  1567  and 
1569. 

Alfleri.  The  tragedies  of  this  Italian  poet 
were  translated  into  English  by  Charles  Lloyd, 
in  1815.  An  English  version  of  the  Vita  di  Vittorio 
A/fcri  appeared  in  1810. 

, Alfonso,  Don,  in  Byron’s  Don  Juan  (q.v.), 
M the  husband  of  Donna  Julia. 


Alford,  Henry,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury 
(b.  1810,  d.  1871),  wrote  Poems  and  Poetical  Frag- 
ments (1831)  ; the  School  of  the  Heart , and  other 
Poems  (1835) ; the  Abbot  of  Muchelnaye,  and  other 
Poems,  and  various  theological  works.  His  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament  appeared  in  1844 — 52. 
His  Life  has  been  written  by  his  widow  (1873). 

Alfred,  King  of  England  (b.  849,  d.  901), 
translated  into  English  the  following  works : 
Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  Orosius’s  Universal 
History,  Boethius’s  De  Consolatione  Philosophies, 
and  Gregory  I.’s  Pastoral  on  the  Care  of  the  Soul. 
His  Biography  was  written  by  Spelman  (1678), 
Powell  (1634),  Bicknell  (1777),  and  by  Thomas 
Hughes,  M.P.,  in  the  Sunday  Library.  See,  also, 
Wright’s  Biographia  Britannica.  See  Proverbs. 

Alfred.  A poem  in  twelve  books,  by  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore  (1650 — 1729),  published  in 
1713. 

Alfred.  A masque,  written  by  James  Thom- 
son (1700 — 1748),  in  conjunction  with  Davih 
Mallet  (1700 — 1765),  and  produced  in  1740  at 
Cliefden,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  It  was  afterwards  dramatised  by  the 
latter  writer,  and  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1751.  It  contains  the  famous  song  of  Rule  Bri- 
tannia, of  which  Southey  said  that  “ it  will  be  the 
political  hymn  of  this  country  as  long  as  she  main- 
tains her  political  power.” 

Alfred.  An  epic  poem  in  six  books,  by  Henry 
James  Pye  (1745 — 1813),  published  in  1801. 

Algarsife.  See  Cambuscan. 

Alhadra.  A character  in  Coleridge’s  tragedy 
of  Remorse  (q.v.). 

Alhambra,  The.  A volume  of  legends  and 
descriptive  sketches  by  Washington  Irving  (1783 
— 1859),  published  in  1832.  “ The  account  of  my 

midnight  rambles  about  the  old  place  is,”  says  the 
author,  “ literally  true,  yet  gives  but  a feeble  idea 
of  my  feelings  and  impressions,  and  of  the  singular 
haunts  I was  exploring.  Everything  in  the  work 
relating  to  myself  and  to  the  actual  inhabitants  of 
the  Alhambra,  is  unexaggerated  fact ; it  was  only 
in  the  legends  that  I indulged  in  romancing,  and 
these  were  founded  on  material  picked  up  about 
the  place.” 

Alice  : “or,  the  Mysteries.”  See  Maltravers, 
Ernest. 

Alice  du  Clos.  The  heroine  of  a ballad  by 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (1772 — 1834). 

Alice  Fell  : “ or,  Poverty.”  A ballad  by 
William  Wordsworth  (1770 — 1850),  written  in 
1801,  and  described  by  Moir  as  “palpably  mediocre 
and  worthless.” 

Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 

A fairy  story  for  the  young,  published  in  1869, 
under  the  nom  do  plume  of  Lewis  Carroll  (q.v.). 
It  has  been  translated  into  several  European 
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languages.  A continuation,  entitled,  Through  the 
Looking-glass , and  what  Alice  found  there , was 
published  in  1871. 

Alicia.  The  wife  of  Arden  of  Feversham,  in 
Lillo’s  tragedy  (q.v.),  in  love  with,  and  criminally 
beloved  by,  a man  called  Mosby  (q.v.). 

Alipharnon,  The  giant.  Don  Quixote 
attacked  a flock  of  sheep,  which  he  declared  to  be 
the  army  of  the  giant  Alipharnon. 

Aliprando.  A Christian  knight  in  Tasso’s 
Jerusalem  Delivered. 

Aliris.  The  Sultan  of  Lower  Bucharia,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Fer amors,  wooed  and  won 
Lalla  Rookh,  in  Moore’s  poem  of  that  name  (q.v.). 

Alisaunder,  Kyng.  The  title  of  an  old 
romance  included  by  Weber  in  his  well-known 
Collection.  He  describes  it  as  unquestionably  a 
free  translation  from  the  French,  though  the 
English  adapter  professes  to  have  supplied  the 
description  of  a battle,  which  was  not  given  in 
the  original.  A romance  on  the  same  subject  was 
printed  by  one  Alexander  Ai’buthnot,  in  Scotland, 
and  is  described  by  Weber  as  also  a translation  from 
the  French,  and  the  work  of  an  anonymous  Scotch 
poet  of  the  fifteenth  century.  See  Alexander, 
Life  of. 

Alison,  Archibald,  Scottish  Episcopal 
■clergyman  (b.  1757,  d.  1839),  wrote  an  Essay  on 
the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste  (1790) ; Ser- 
mons (1814 — 1815),  and  a Memoir  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Lord  Woodhouselee  (1818).  See  Lord 
Jeffrey’s  Essays , and  Sinclair’s  Old  Times  and 
Distant  Places.  See  Taste,  On  the  Nature,  &c. 

Alison,  Sir  Archibald,  Bart.,  son  of  the 

preceding  (b.  1792,  d.  1867),  wrote  a History  of 
Europe,  from  the  French  Revolution  of  1789  to  the 
Accession  of  Napoleon  III.  (1839—42)  ; Principles 
of  Population  (1840) ; Free  Trade  and  Fettered 
Currency  (1847) ; a Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
lorough  (1847) ; Essays  : Historical,  Political, 

and  Miscellaneous  (1850),  and  other  works.  See  the 
Quarterly  Review,  vols.  lxx.,  lxxii.,  lxxiii.,  lxxvi. ; 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  lxxvi. ; the  Westminster 
Review',  vol.  xli. ; and  the  North  American  Review, 
vols.  viii.,  x.,  xi.,  xx. 

Alison  Gross.  A ballad  printed  by  Jamieson, 
xt  from  the  recitation  of  Mrs.  Brown.”  It  tells 
how  a wretched  old  witch  turned  a youth  into  a 
serpent,  and  how  he  was  released  from  his  thral- 
dom by  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies. 

“All  along  the  valley,  stream  that 

flashest  bright.”  First  lino  of  a lyric  bv  Alfred 
Tennyson  (b.  1809),  entitled,  In  the  Valley  of 
Cauterctz. 

“ All  are  architects  of  fate.”  First  line 
of  the  Builders,  a poem  by  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow  (b.  1807). 


“ All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  j. 

whole.”  Line  267,  epistle  i.,  of  Pope’s  Essay  on  ii 
Man  (q.v.) : — 

“ Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  souL” 

“All  cry  and  no  wool.”  Line  852,  ; 
canto  i.,  part  1,  of  Butler’s  Epitaph  on  Shake-  \ 
spearc. 

“AH  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side 

(Of  which).”  A line  in  Milton’s  22nd  Sonnet. 

All  Pools.  A comedy  by  George  Chapman 
(1557 — 1634),  founded  upon  Terence’s  Heautan-  > 
timorumenos,  and  printed  in  1605.  “The  style,”  :} 
says  Mr.  Swinburne,  “ is  limpid  and  luminous  as  ; 
running  water;  the  verse  pure,  simple,  smooth, 
and  strong;  the  dialogue  always  bright,  fluent,  ; 
lively,  and  at  times  relieved  with  delicate  touches  , 
of  high  moral  and  intellectual  beauty  ; the  plot  : 
and  characters  excellently  fitted  to  each  other, 
with  just  enough  intricacy  and  fulness  of  in- 
cident to  sustain,  without  relaxation  or  confusion, 
the  ready  interest  of  readers  or  spectators.” 

All  for  Love  : “ or,  a Sinner  Well  Saved.” 

A poem,  in  nine  parts,  by  Robert  Southey  (1774 — 
1843).  Written  in  1829,  and  founded  on  a passage 
in  the  Life  of  St.  Basil,  ascribed  to  his  contemporary, 

St.  Amphilochius,  Bishop  of  Iconium. 

“ All  for  love : and  a little  for  the 

bottle.”  See  Wattle,  Captain. 

All  for  Money.  “ One  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  involved  of  our  later  morals.  The  characters 
engaged  in  it,”  says  Collier,  “ are  no  less  than 
thirty-two  in  number.  It  professes  to  represent  j 
‘ the  manners  of  men  and  fashion  of  the  world  ’ | 
at  the  date  when  it  was  produced ; but  it  is  any- 
thing but  a picture  of  manners,  and  the  author 
directs  his  attack  in  various  ways  against  avarice. 
On  the  title-page  he  terms  his  work  a ‘pitiful 
comedy,’  and  in  the  prologue  he  tells  us  that  it  is  j 
also  a ‘ pleasant  tragedy;’  but  it  has  no  pretensions 
to  be  considered  one  or  the  other.”  It  was  printed  ' 
in  1578. 

“ AH  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was 

moor’d.”  First  line  of  Gay’s  ballad,  entitled,  j 
Sweet  William's  Farewell  to  Black-eyed  Susan. 
See  Black-eyed  Susan. 

All  in  the  Wrong.  A novel  by  Theodore 
Edward  Hook  (1788 — 1841). 

All  in  the  Wrong.  A comedy  by  Arthur 
Murphy-  (1727 — 1805),  adapted  from  the  French 
of  Destouehes. 

“ All  is  not  gold  that  glisteneth.”  See 

Middleton’s  play  of  A Fair  Quarrel,  act  ii.,  scene  1.  . 
See  also  Shakespeare’s  play  of  the  Merchant  of 
Venice , act  ii..  scene  7 : “ All  that  glistens  is  not 

gold.”  Chaucer,  in  his  Chanones  Yemanms  Tale , 
has, — 

“ All  thing,  which  shlneth  ns  the  gold 
Ne  lit  no  gold,  tu  1 have  herd  It  told.” 
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“ All  June  I bound  the  corn  in 

Blieaves.”  First  line  of  One  Way  of  Love,  a poem, 
by  Robert  Browning  (b.  1812) : — 

“ Rose  by  rose,  I strip  the  leaves, 

And  strew  them  where  Pauline  may  pass. 

She  will  not  turn  aside  1 Alas ! 

Let  them  lie.  Suppose  they  die  ? 

The  chance  was  they  might  take  her  eye.” 

“All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but 

themselves.”  In  Y o ung’ s Nigh t Thoughts,  night  i., 
line  424. 

“ All  my  past  life  is  mine  no  more.” 

First  line  of  a song  by  John,  Earl  of  Rochester 
(1647—1680). 

“All  praise  to  Thee,  my  God,  this 

night.”  First  line  of  the  Evening  Hymn,  by 
Bishop  Ken  (1637—1711). 

* ‘All  precious  things,  discovered  late.” 

First  line  of  the  Arrival  in  the  Bay-Bream,  a 
lyric  by  Alfred  Tennyson  (b.  1809). 

“ All  that’s  bright  must  fade.”  First 
line  of  a song  by  Thomas  Moore  (1779 — 1852) : — 

“ The  brightest  still  the  fleetest ; 

All  that’s  sweet  was  made 
But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest ! ” 

“ All  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit 

once.” — Measure  for  Measure,  act  ii.,  scene  2. 

“All  the  world’s  a stage.”  A familiar 
quotation,  which  is  to  be  found  in  act  ii.,  scene  7, 
■of  Shakespeare’s  As  You  Like  It.  Compare  it 
with  the  following  passage  in  Heywood’s  Apology 
for  Actors  (q.v.) : — 

“ The  world's  a theatre,  the  earth  a stage, 

Which  God  and  Nature  do  with  actors  fill.” 

All  the  Year  Round.  A weekly  periodical, 
originated  by  Charles  Dickens  (1812 — 1870)  in 
1859,  and  edited  by  him  until  his  death.  It 
arose  out  of  a dispute  between  Dickens  and  his 
publishers,  which  resulted  in  the  discontinuance  of 
Household  Words  (q.v.).  The  first  number  con- 
tained the  opening  chapters  of  A Tale  of  Two 
Cities  (q.v.),  and  the  magazine  was  frequently  en- 
riched by  miscellaneous  contributions  from  the 
pen  of  the  editor.  Among  the  leading  writers, 
besides  Dickens,  have  been  Lord  Lytton,  Wilkie 
Collins,  G.  A.  Sala,  Edmund  H.  Yates,  John 
Hollingshead,  Andrew  Halliday,  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
Miss  Procter,  Miss  Martincau,  and  Miss  Dickens. 

VA-1  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  de- 
lights. Opening  line  of  Coleridge’s  poem  of 
Love. 


“ All  we  know  of  what  the  blessed  do 

above.  See  Waller’s  Song  to  Chloris— 

" Ib,  that  they  sing  and  that  they  love.” 

The  most  familiar  version  of  the  lines  is  that  given 
by  Lady  Rachel  Russell  in  her  Letter  to  Earl 
Galway  on  Friendship  : — 


“All 

gloom.” 


All  wf  know  they  do  above, 

Is,  that  they  ulng  and  that  they  love.” 


worldly  shapes  shall 

^ hirst  line  of  the  Last  Man 

Thomas  Campbell  (1777—1844). 

2 


melt 

a lyric 


All’s  Lost  by  Lust.  A tragedy  by 
William  Rowley  (temp.  James  I.),  printed  in 
1633. 

“ All’s  over  then : does  truth  sound 

bitter?”  First  line  of  the  Lost  Mistress  (q.v.),  a 
poem  by  Robert  Browning  (b.  1812). 

All’s  Well  that  ends  Well.  A comedy 
by  William  Shakespeare  (1564 — 1616),  first 
printed  in  the  folio  of  1623.  Meres,  in  his  Palladis 
Tamia,  mentions  among  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
which  were  then  in  favour,  a comedy  called  Love' s 
Labour's  Wonne,  which  most  authorities  now  agree  in 
identifying  with  All's  Well  that  ends  Well.  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  originally  written  as  a com- 
panion to  Love's  Labour's  Lost  (q.v.) , probably  about 
1601  or  1602,  and  afterwards  to  have  been  revised 
and  republished  by  the  author  with  a new  title. 
The  plot  is  partially  founded  on  a tale  in  Boccaccio’s 
Becameron , giomata  iii.,  novella  ix.,  or  rather,  on 
Painter’s  translation  of  it,  which  forms  the  thirty- 
eighth  novel  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Palace  of 
Pleasure  (q.v.)  : — “ Giletta,  a phisition’s  daughter  of 
Narbon,  healed  the  French  king  of  a fistula,  for 
reward  whereof  she  demanded  Beltramo,  Count  of 
Rossiglione,  to  husband.  The  counte  being  married 
against  his  will,  for  despite  fled  to  Florence  and 
loved  another.  Giletta,  his  wife,  by  pollicie  founde 
meanes  to  lye  with  her  husband  in  place  of  his 
lover,  and  was  begotten  with  childe  of  two  sonnes, 
which  knowen  to  her  husband,  he  received  her 
again,  and  afterwards  he  lived  in  great  honour  and 
felicitie.”  The  comic  passages  are,  however, 
entirely  Shakespeare’s.,  “ It  is  the  old  story,” 
says  Schlegel,  “of  a young  maiden  whose  love 
looked  much  higher  than  her  station.  . . . Love 
appears  here  in  humble  guise ; the  wooing  is  on 
the  woman’s  side  ; it  is  striving,  unaided  by  a reci- 
procal inclination,  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of 
birth.”  “ It  is,”  says  Hazlitt,  “ the  most  pleasing 
of  our  author’s  comedies.” 

Allegory,  as  a figure  of  rhetoric,  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  a train  of  thought  by  means  of  sensible 
images,  which  have  some  resemblance  or  analogy  to 
tho  thought.  The  Allegory  differs  from  the  meta- 
phor chiefly  in  extent : the  latter  is  confined  to  a 
single  sentence  or  expression,  while  the  former  is 
sustained  through  the  whole  work  or  representa- 
tion. There  are  numerous  Allegories  in  the  Bible. 
The  most  famous  in  English  literature  are  Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's  Progress  (q.v.), and  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene 
(q.v.) ; many  also  arc  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Addison,  Steele,  Johnson, and  the  “Essayists.”  Alle- 
gory has  been  in  use  from  the  earliest  ages.  “ Oriental 
people  aro  specially  fond  of  it.  As  examples  from 
antiquity  may  be  cited,  the  comparison  of  Israel  to 
a vine  in  tho  80th  Psalm  ; the  beautiful  passage  in 
Plato’s  Phasdrus,  whero  the  soul  is  compared  to  u 
charioteer  drawn  by  two  horses,  one  white  and  one 
black ; the  description  of  Fame  in  the  4th  book 
of  tho  JEncid."  (Chambers.)  The  proper  con- 
sideration of  Allegory  in  the  fine  arts  generally  is 
of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  not  confined  to 
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language,  but  is  carried  into  painting,  sculpture, 
scenic  representation,  pantomime,  and  the  like. 

Allegro,  L\  See  L’ Allegro. 

Alleine  (or  Allein),  Joseph.  A Noncon- 
formist divine  (b.  1633,  d.  1688).  He  wrote  a num- 
ber of  religious  works,  the  best  known  of  which  is 
An  Alarm  to  Unconverted  Sinners  (q.v.) . See  the 
biographies  by  Stanford,  Baxter  (1672),  and 
Newton. 

“ Allen,  Humble.”  See  Allworthy,  Mr. 

Allen,  Mr.  Benjamin.  A young  surgeon 
who  figures  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  the  Pickwick 
Papers  (q.v.). 

Allen-a-Dale.  One  of  the  famous  archers 
of  Robin  Hood,  who  had  interfered  to  secure  his 
marriage  to  a fair  young  maiden,  betrothed  to  a 
decrepit  old  knight.  He  is  the  minstrel  of  the 
merry  band  of  venison-hunters,  who  held  high 
revel  in  Sherwood’s  leafy  glades,  and  as  such 
makes  frequent  appearances  in  the  old  English 
ballads. 

Alley,  William,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Exeter 
(1512 — 1570),  wrote  a Hebrew  Grammar , the  Poor 
Mans  Library , and  translated  the  Pentateuch  for 
Bishop  Parker’s  Bible. 

Alliance  between  Church  and  State, 

The.  A work  by  William  Warburton,  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  (1698 — 1779),  published  in  1736, 
in  which  he  demonstrates  “ the  Necessity  and 
Equity  of  an  Established  Religion  and  a Test 
Law.”  See  State  in  its  Relations  with  the 
Church,  The. 

Allibone,  Samuel  Austin,  LL.D.  An 

American  writer  (b.  1816).  He  has  published  a 
Dictionary  of  British  and  American  Authors  (1858, 
1870,  and  1871),  remarkable  for  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  its  information. 

Allingham,  William,  poet  (b.  1828),  has 
written  Poems  (1850),  Day  and  Night  Songs  (1854), 
The  Music  Master  and  other  Poems  (1857),  Laurence 
Bloomfield  in  Lr eland  (1864),  and  Songs,  Ballads  and 
Stories  (1877).  In  1874  he  succeeded  Mr.  J.  A. 
Froude  in  the  editorship  of  Fraser's  Magazine. 

AHot,  Robert,  ia  generally  accepted  as  the 
compiler  of  England’s  Parnassus  (q.v.),  a collection 
of  fugitive  poems  by  the  leading  writers  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign.  Collier  says  he  was  a joint 
sonneteer  with  Edward  Gilpin  before  the  publica- 
tion of  Markham’s  Devereux  in  1597 ; but  more 
than  that  is  not  known.  See  the  Poetical  Decameron 
and  Brydges’  Bestituta. 

Allston,  Washington,  American  poet  (b. 
1779,  d.  1843),  was  the  author  of  the  Sylphs  of  the 
Seasons , and  other  Poems  (1813),  and  the  Romance  of 
Monaldi  (1841).  His  Poems  and  Lectures  on  Art 
were  edited  by  Richard  H.  Dana,  jun.,  in  1850. 
See  Griswold’s  Prose  Writers  of  America,  and  the 
North  American  Review,  vols.  v.  and  liv.  “ We 


have  often  pored  over  Allston’s  pages,”  says  th  [ 
latter  authority,  “ to  admire  the  grace  and  delicac;  j 
of  his  English  poetical  style.”  “All  the  specimen  I 
I have  seen  of  his  prose,”  says  Griswold,  “ indicat  \ 
a remarkable  command  of  language,  great  descrip  1 1 
tive  powers,  and  rare  philosophical  as  well  as  ima  I 
ginative  talent.” 

“ Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led 

the  way.”  Line  167  of  Goldsmith’s  poem  of  th  i 
Deserted  Village  (q.v.). 

Allworth.  A character  in  Massinger’s  plaj  1 
of  A New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  (q.v.). 

Allworthy,  Mr.,  in  Fielding’s  novel  o f 
Tom  Jones  (q.v.),  a man  of  amiable  and  benevolen  ) 
character ; intended  for  Mr.  Ralph  Allen,  o j 
Bristol,  who  was  also  celebrated  by  Pope  ( Epilogw  | 
to  the  Satires,  dialogue  i.,  line  136)  in  a familial  i 
couplet : — 

“Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame. 

Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  and  It  fame.” 

Alma : “or,  the  Progress  of  the  Mind.”  A 
poem,  in  three  cantos,  by  Matthew  Prior  (1664 — 
1721) ; “written,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “in  professed! 
imitation  of  LLudibras  (q.v.),  to  which  it  has  at  least 
one  accidental  resemblance : LLudibras  wants  a plan, 
because  it  is  left  imperfect ; Alma  is  imperfect, 
because  it  seems  never  to  have  had  a plan.  It  has 
many  admirers,  and  was  the  only  piece  among 
Prior’s  works  of  which  Pope  said  that  he  should 
wish  to  be  the  author.” 

Almanacs  were  first  published  in  England  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
known  is  John  Sower's  Calendar , written  in  Oxford, 
(1380).  The  Stationers’  Company  claimed  the 
exclusive  right  of  publishing  almanacs,  but  this 
monopoly  was  abolished  in  1779.  A duty  was 
imposed  on  them  in  1710,  and  repealed  in  1834. 

Almanzor.  A character  in  Dryden’s  tragedy 
of  the  Conquest  of  Granada  (q.v.). 

Almanzor  and  Almanzaida.  A novel! 
attributed  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (1554 — 1586)  by  ; 
the  printer,  who  issued  it  in  1678.  “ This  book 

coming  out  so  late,  it  is  to  be  enquired,”  says 
Anthony  a Wood,  “whether  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s 
name  is  not  set  to  it  for  sale-sake.” 

Alrneria.  The  heroine  of  Congreve’s  tragedy 
of  the  Mourning  Bride  (q.v.). 

Almeyda,  Queen  of  Grenada.  A tragedy 

by  Sophia  Lee  (1750 — 1824),  produced  in  1796  at 
Drury  Lane,  with  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  character  of 
the  heroine. 

“ Almighty  dollar,  The.”  A phrase  used 
by  Washington  Irving  (1783 — 1859)  in  his  sketch 
of  the  Creole  Village. 

A.  L.  O.  E.  The  well-known  initials,  adopted 
as  a pseudonym  by  Miss  Tucker,  the  author  of 
numerous  stories  and  religious  works  for  the 
young.  “A.  L.  O.  E.”  stand  for  “A  Lady  of 
England.”  Sec  Tucker,  Miss. 
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“ A lover  of  late  was  I.”  First  lino  of  an 
old  song,  printed  in  Bishop  Percy’s  Rel iq ues  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry. 

“Alone  with  his  glory.”  A phrase  in 
Wolfe's  verses  on  the  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore 
(q.v.). 

Alonzo  the  Brave  and  the  Fair  Imo- 
gene.  a ballad  by  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis 
(1775—1818),  beginning — 

“ A warrior  so  bold  and  a virgin  so  bright, 

Conversed  as  they  sat  on  the  green ; 

They  gazed  at  each  other  with  tender  delight, 

Alonzo  the  Brave  was  the  name  of  the  knight— 

The  maiden’s  was  Fair  Imogene.” 

Alp,  the  renegade,  in  Byron’s  poem  of  the 
Siege  of  Corinth  (q.v.),  is  a Christian  knight  whose 
wrongs  have  induced  him  to  turn  Mussulman  to 
obtain  revenge. 

Alph,  in  Coleridge’s  poetical  fragment  of 
Kubla  Khan  (q.v.),  is  the  sacred  river  that  ran 
through  unfathomable  caves  “ down  to  a sunless 
sea.” 

Alpheus.  A prophet  and  magician  in  Orlando 
Furioso. 

Alphonsus,  King  of  Arragon,  The 
Comical  Historie  of.  A play  by  Robert 
Greene  (1580 — 1592),  printed  in  1597. 

Alsatia,  The  Squire  of.  A comedy  by 
Thomas  Shadwell  (1640 — 1692).  Alsatia  was  the 
name  popularly  given  in  former  times  to  White- 
friars,  in  London,  which  was  for  a long  period  an 
asylum  or  sanctuary  for  debtors  and  persons 
desiring  to  evade  the  law.  Many  of  the  most 
stirring  scenes  in  Scott’s  Fortunes  of  Nigel  are  re- 
presented as  having  occurred  in  Alsatia. 

Altare  Damascenum : “ Seu  Ecclesise  An- 
glican® Politia  Ecclesiae  Seoticanae  obtrusa,  a 
Formahsta  quodam  delineata,  illustrata  et  exami- 
nata,  sub  nomine  olim  Edwardi  Didoclavii,  Studio 
■t  Opera,  Davidis  Calderwood”  (1575 — 1651). 
Published  originally  in  1611 ; afterwards,  in  Eng- 
lish in  1623.  It  is  a vehement  attack  upon  episco- 
pacy, in  reply  to  Archbishop  Spottiswoodo  (q.v.). 

Altercation  or  Scolding  of  the  An- 
cients, A Treatise  concerning.  By  John 
Arbtthnot,  M.D.  (1675 — 1735).  Published  in 
1750,  in  the  author’s  collected  works:  it  exhibited 
the  best  qualities  of  his  satiric  wit. 

Althea,  To : “ From  prison.”  A poem  by 
Richard  Lovelace  (1618 — 1658),  beginning — 

" When  love  with  nnconflned  wings." 

Tt  was  written  whilst  the  author  was  incarcerated 
in  the  Gatehouse,  Westminster,  for  presenting  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the 

king. 

Alton  Locke,  Tailor  and  Poet.  A novel 
by  tho  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  (b.  1819,  d.  1875), 
published  in  1850. 


Alvarez  Esprieila,  Manuel.  See  Es- 

F1UELLA. 

Alyface,  Annot,  in  Udall’s  Ralph  Roister 
Roister  (q.v.),  is  a servant  of  Dame  Christian 
Custance  (q.v.). 

Alzirdo,  King-  of  Tremizen,  in  Orlando  Furioso. 

“ Am  I not  in  blissed  case?”  First  line 
of  a song,  by  John  Skelton  (1460 — 1529),  sung 
by  Lust  in  the  moral  play  of  the  Triall  of  Pleasure 
(q.v.). 

Amadis  of  Fraunce,  The  Treasurie  of, 

is  a translation  from  the  French  of  Nicholas  de 
Herberay  by  Thomas  Paynel,  planted  in  1567.  It 
was  followed  in  1595,  1619,  1652,  1664,  and  1694, 
by  versions  of  several  portions  of  the  same  romance 
by  Anthony  Munday  and  others.  “ All  these  old 
translations,  however,  are  very  indifferent  and  faith- 
less, and  the  reader  who  desires  to  relish  this  de- 
lightful old  romance,  must  read  it,”  says  Carew 
Hazlitt,  “ in  Southey’s  English,” — which  was  trans- 
lated from  the  Spanish  of  Vasco  Lobeira.  Not 
unworthy  of  ranking  with  the  latter  version  is  that 
written  by  Stewart  Rose,  which  was  published 
in  1803. 

Amadis  of  Greece.  A supplemental  part  of 
the  romance  of  Amadis  of  Fraunce  (q.v.),  added  by 
Feliciano  de  Silva. 

Amanda.  A lady,  celebrated  in  the  poetry  of 
James  Thomson  (1700 — 1748),  whose  name  was 
Young,  and  who  eventually  married  an  Admiial 
Campbell.  She  inspired,  among  other  pieces,  the 
following  graceful  song — 

“ Unless  with  my  Amanda  Blest, 

In  vain  I twine  the  woodbine  bower; 

Unless  I deck  her  sweeter  breast, 

In  vain  1 rear  the  breathing  flower : 

“Awakened  by  the  genial  year. 

In  vain  the  birds  around  me  sing, 

In  vain  the  freshening  fields  appear, 

Without  my  love  there  is  no  Spring." 

Amantium  Irse  Bedintegratio  Amoris 
Est.  A poem  by  Richard  Edwards  (circa  1523 — 
1566),  printed  in  the  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices 
(q.v.). 

Amarant.  A cruel  giant  slain  by  Guy  of 
Warwick.  See  Guy  and  Amarant  in  Percy's  Rcliques. 

“Amarantka,  sweet  and  fair.”  First 
lino  of  To  Amarantha , that  she  would  dishevel  her 
hair,  a song  by  Richard  Lovelace  (1618 — 1658), 
containing  tho  line — 

“ Shake  your  head,  and  scatter  day." 

Amaryllis.  The  name  of  a rustic  beauty  in 
Virgil’s  'Eclogues  and  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus, 
frequently  adopted  in  modern  pastoral  poetry.  See 
Milton — 

“ To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade.” 

Dryden — 

“ To  Amaryllis  Love  compels  my  way." 

And  Wither — 

" Amaryllis  did  I woo." 
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Amaryllis,  in  Spenser’s  Colin  Clout's  Come 
Home  Again  (q.v.),  was  intended  for  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Derby,  for  whom  Milton  wrote  his 
Arcades  (q.v.). 

Amateur,  An.  The  pseudonym  adopted  by 
Pierce  Egan  the  elder,  in  the  publication  of  his 
work  entitled  Real  Life  in  London  (q.v.). 

Amaurot.  The  name  of  the  chief  city  of 
Utopia , in  Sir  Thomas  More’s  famous  work  of 
that  name  (q.v.) ; taken  from  the  Greek  ayavpis, 
“shadowy,”  “unknown.” 

Amazia,  in  Pordage’s  satiric  poem  of  Azaria 
and  Hushai  (q.v.),  stands  for  Charles  II.,  who  is 
described  as  flying  “ over  Jordan” — 

“ Till  God  had  struck  the  tyrant  Zahad  dead ; 

When  all  his  subjects,  who  his  fate  did  moan, 

With  joyful  hearts  restored  him  to  his  throne ; 

Who  then  his  father’s  murtherers  destroy’d, 

And  a long,  happy,  peaceful  reign  enjoy’d, 

Belov’ d of  all,  for  merciful  was  he. 

Bike  God,  in  the  superlative  degree.” 

Ambarvalia.  A volume  of  poetry,  since  in- 
corporated in  the  complete  edition  of  his  poems,  by 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough  (1819 — 1861),  written  be- 
tween 1840  and  1847,  chiefly  at  Oxford,  and  pub- 
lished in  1849.  They  are  all  poems  of  the  inner 
life,  and  it  has  been  said  of  them  that  “ they  will 
hold  their  place  beside  those  of  Tennyson  and 
Browning.”  » 

“Ambassador,  An,  is  an  honest  man 

sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  commonwealth.”  See 
Sir  Henry  Wotton’s  Panegyric  on  King  Charles. 

“ Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner 

stuff.” — Julius  Ccesar,  act  iii.,  scene  2. 

Ambrosio.  The  hero  of  Lewis’s  romance,  The 
Monk  (q.v.).  He  is  abbot  of  the  Capuchins  at 
Madrid,  and,  for  his  reputed  sanctity,  is  termed 
the  Man  of  Holiness.  But  the  temptations  of  his 
evil  spirit,  called  Matilda,  overcome  his  virtue,  and 
he  proceeds  from  crime  to  crime,  until,  condemned 
to  death  by  the  Inquisition,  he  bargains  for  his 
soul  with  Lucifer,  and  is  released  from  prison,  only 
to  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  a rock. 

Amelia.  A novel  by  Henry  Fielding  (1707 
— 1754),  published  in  1 75 1 , of  which  we  are  told  that 
Dr.  Johnson  “read  it  through  without  stopping.” 
“ He  appears,”  says  Malone,  “to  have  been  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  character  of  the  heroine 
of  this  novel,  and  said  Fielding’s  Amelia  was  the 
most  pleasing  heroine  of  all  the  romances,  but  that 
vile  broken  nose,  never  cured,  ruined  the  sale  of 
perhaps  the  only  book,  of  which,  being  published 
betimes  one  morning,  a new  edition  was  called  for 
before  night.”  “ H.  Fielding,”  wrote  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  “has  given  a true  picture  of 
himself  and  his  first  wife,  in  the  character  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Booth,  some  compliments  to  his  own  figure 
excepted ; and  I am  persuaded  several  of  the  inci- 
dents he  mentions  are  real  matters  of  fact.” 
“Amelia,”  says  Thackeray,  “pleads  for  her  hus- 
band, Will  Booth  ; Amelia  pleads  for  her  reckless, 
kindly  old  father,  Harry  Fielding.  To  have  in- 


vented that  character  is  not  only  a triumph  of  art  ; 
it  is  a good  action.  They  say  it  was  in  his  ow:  I 
home  Fielding  knew  and  loved  her ; and  from  hi  > 
own  wife  that  he  drew  the  most  charming  characte  i 
in  English  fiction.  Amelia  is  not  perhaps  a bette  i 
story  than  Tom  Jones , but  it  has  the  better  ethics.’  \ 

Amelia.  See  Heptameron  of  Civill  Dis 
courses,  An. 


Amelia,  in  Thomson’s  poem  of  the  Season  jj 
(q.v.),  book  ii.,  is  a rustic  maiden,  killed  by  a strok  - 
of  lightning  while  sheltering  in  her  lover’s  arms. 

Amelia  Sedley,  in  Thackeray’s  novel  o 
Vanity  Fair  (q.v.).  “ A dear  little  creature,”  say 
the  author,  “ but  not  a heroine ; ” in  love  wit! 
George  Osborne. 

Amends  for  Ladies.  A play  by  Nathanie: 
Field  (d.  1641),  printed  in  Dodsley’s  Collection  o \ 
Old  Plays.  See  Woman’s  a Weathercock,  A. 

Amergin.  The  name  of  two  Irish  bards,  one  o 
whom  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  anq  I 
wrote  Linn  Seanchus,  or  History  of  Noted  Places  it  ; 
Lrcland ; the  other  lived  in  the  seventh  century  . 
and  composed  a treatise  on  the  privileges  anc 
punishments  of  the  different  ranks  of  society,  ; : 
copy  of  which  is  preserved  among  the  Seabrigh 
MSS.  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  See  the  works 
on  Irish  Poetry  by  O’Reilly  and  Ware. 

America,  On  the  Prospect  of  Planting 
Arts  and  Learning  in.  Verses  by  Georgi 
Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne  (1684 — 1753),  whicl 
read  like  a prophecy  of  the  greatness  to  which  th< 
New  World  was  afterwards  to  attain.  The  las' 
lines  run : — 


“ Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way ; 
The  four  first  acts  already  past ; 

A fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 
Time’s  noblest  offspring  is  the  last.” 


American  Notes  for  General  Circula- 
tion. Sketches  of  American  life  and  character  r 
by  Charles  Dickens  (1812 — 1870),  whose  first!1, 
visit  to  the  United  States  was  made  in  the  January  . 
of  1842.  The  Notes  were  published  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  and  were  dedicated  “to  those  friends 
of  the  author  in  America,  who,  giving  him  a 
welcome  he  must  ever  gratefully  and  proudly  re-j  { 
member,  left  his  judgment  free,  and  who,  loving; 
their  country,  could  bear  the  truth,  when  it  wad  * 
told  good-humouredly  and  in  a kind  spirit.”  This,  1 
however,  it  appeared  they  could  not  do,  and  tho  1 
book  gave  great  offence  to  the  people  whom  it' 
attempted  to  describe.  Both  Judge  Haliburton 
and  R.  W.  Emerson  have  touchy  references  to  it 
in  their  works,  and  an  American  lady  wrote  a reply  f 
to  it,  under  the  witty  title  of  Change  for  American  1 
Notes.  In  England  it  was  more  favourably  received. 
Lord  Jeffrey  wrote  to  the  author:  “ A thousand; 
thanks  for  your  charming  book,  and  for  all  the 
pleasure,  profit,  and  relief  it  afforded  me.  You 
have  been  very  tender  to  our  sensitive  friends 
beyond  the  sea,  and  really  said  nothing  which  will 
give  any  serious  offence  to  any  moderately  rational 
patriot  amongst  them.” 
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Ames,  Joseph  (b.  1689,  d.  1758),  was  the 
author  of  Typographical  Antiquities  (q.v.). 

Amieos,  Ad.  A poem  by  Richard  West 
(1716 — 1742),  the  friend  of  Gray  and  Walpole. 

Amicus.  The  pseudonym  adopted  by  Sir 
Thomas  Fairbairn  (b.  1823)  in  a series  of  letters 
contributed  to  the  Times  newspaper,  on  the  relations 
between  employers  and  employed,  social  progress 
generally,  trade  unionism,  and  other  subjects. 

Arniel.  In  Dryden’s  Absalom  and  Achitophel 
(q.v.),  Mr.  Seymour,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  personified  under  the  name  Eliam 
(anagram,  Amiei) , “ friend  of  God.” 

Amilec : “ or,  the  Seeds  of  Mankind.”  A 
semi-satirical  romance,  translated  from  the  French, 
and  published  in  1753.  It  endeavours  to  explain 
the  analogy  between  the  propagation  of  animals 
and  that  of  vegetables. 

Amine.  A character  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
represented  as  “ so  hard-hearted  that  she  led  her 
three  sisters  about  like  a leash  of  greyhounds.” 

Amintor.  The  hero  of  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher’s play  of  the  Maid's  Tragedy  (q.v.). 

Amir  Khan.  See  Davidson,  Lucretia  Maria. 

Amitie,  The  Arbor  of.  See  Arbor  of 
Amitie,  The. 

Amlet,  Richard.  A gamester,  in  Van- 
brugh’s comedy  of  the  Confederacy  (q.v.).  “A  notable 
instance,”  says  Charles  Lamb,  “ of  the  disadvantages 
to  which  this  chimerical  notion  of  affinity  consti- 
tuting a claim  to  acquaintance  may  subject  the 
spirit  of  a gentleman.” 

Amon  and  Mardocheus : “ a fabulous 
poem,”  on  the  story  of  Haman  and  Mordecai,  pre- 
served among  the  Vernon  MSS.  It  begins  by  telling 
how  King  Ahazwere  (Ahasuerus)  loved  a knight, 
Amon,  “so  wele,” — 

“ That  be  commaiinded  men  should  knele 
Blfore  him,  In  Btich  a streetc. 

Over  all  ther  men  mlhte  him  meete,”  &c. 

“Among  my  fancies,  tell  me  this.” 
First  line  of  Kisses,  a poem,  by  Robert  Herrick 
(1591—1674). 

“ Wbat  la  the  thing  we  call  a kiss  ? ” 

“ Among  them,  but  not  of  them  (I 

stood).  A line  in  stanza  113,  canto  iii.,  of  Byron’s 
Childc  Harold's  Pilgrimage  (q.v.). 

Amoret,  in  Spenser’s  poem  of  the  Faerie 
Qwene,  book  iv.,  is  a lady  married  to  Sir  Scudamore 
(q.-v.),  and  represents  the  eager  devotion  of  a loving 

Amoret.  A lady,  probably  Lady  Sophia  Mur- 
ray, who  is  celebrated  in  the  songs  of  Edmund 
Waller  (1605-1687).  See,  for  example,  Sacha - 
rissa  „ and  Amoret' s Friendship  and  To  Amoret,  in 
the  latter  of  which  the  poet  “ compares  the  different 
modes  of  regard  with  which  he  looks  on  her  and 
nachanssa  (n.v.L 


Amoretti  : “ or,  Sonnets,”  by  Edmund  Spen- 
ser (1552 — 1599),  published  in  1595,  in  which  he 
describes  the  progress  of  his  love.  They  aro 
eighty-eight  in  number. 

“ Amorous,  and  fond,  and  billing 

(Still).”  Lino  687,  canto  i.,  part  3,  of  Butler’s 
poem  of  Hudibras  (q.v.). 

“ Like  Philip  and  Mary  on  a shilling.” 

Amorous  Orontus  : “or,  Love  in  Fashion.” 
A comedy  in  heroic  verse,  printed  in  1665,  and 
translated  by  John  Bulteel,  from  the  Amour  d la 
Mode  of  Corneille. 

Amorous  Prince,  The.  A play  by  Aphra 
Behn  (1642 — 1689),  printed  in  1671. 

Amorous  Warre,  The.  A tragic  comedy 
by  Jasper  Mayne  (1604 — 1672),  printed  in  1648. 

Amory,  Blanche,  in  Thackeray’s  novel  of 
Pendennis  (q.v.)  ; “ lacks  fire,  and  is  too  insipid,” 
says  Hannay,  “ to  overcome  the  kind  of  negligent 
contempt  which  her  shallowness  and  selfishness 
inspire.” 

Amory,  Thomas,  D.D.,  English  Presby- 
terian minister  (b.  1701,  d.  1774),  wrote  A Dialogue 
of  Devotion,  after  the  manner  of  Xenophon  (1733, 
1746),  Miscellaneous  Sermons  (1756),  and  Twenty  - 
Two  Sermons,  mostly  on  the  Divine  Goodness  (1766). 
See  the  Biographia  Britannica.  “ In  his  theological 
views,”  says  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander,  “he  strongly 
inclined  to  Arianism,  and  both  as  a tutor  and  a 
preacher  contributed  his  share  to  the  defection 
from  evangelical  sentiments  which,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  century,  withdrew  so  many  of  the  English 
Presbyterians  from  the  faith  of  their  forefathers.” 

Amory,  Thomas,  bookseller  (b.  1691,  d. 

1788),  wrote  Memoirs  containing  the  Lives  of  several 
Ladies  of  Great  Britain  (1755),  and  the  Life  of  John 
Buncle,  Esq.  (1756 — 66).  See  Buncle,  John,  Esa., 
and  Memoirs  Containing,  &c. 

Amours  de  Voyage.  A poem  in  English 

hexameters,  by  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  (1819 — 
1861).  “The  siege  of  Rome  during  his  residence 
there  in  1849  was  the  stimulus,”  says  Hutton, 

“ which  gave  rise  to  this  very  original  and  striking 
poem — a poem  brimful  of  the  breath  of  his  Oxford 
culture,  of  Dr.  Newman’s  metaphysics,  of  classical 
tradition,  of  the  political  enthusiasm  of  the  time, 
and  of  his  own  large,  speculative  humour,  subtle 
hesitancy  of  brain,  and  rich  pretorial  sense.  Yet 
so  ill-satisfied  was  he  with  this  striking  poem,  that 
he  kept  it  nine  years  in  MS.,  and  published  it 
apologetically,  at  last,  only  in  an  American  maga- 
zine, the  Atlantic  Monthly.  His  idea  was  to  draw 
a mind  so  reluctant  to  enter  on  action,  shrink- 
ing so  morbidly  from  the  effects  of  the  ‘ ruinous 
force  of  tho  will,’  that  even  when  most  desirous 
of  action  it  would  find  a hundred  trivial  intellectual 
excuses  for  shrinking  back  in  spito  of  that  desire.” 
The  poem  takes  tho  form  of  letters  from  one  cha- 
racter to  another;  the  dramatis  persona;  being 
Claude,  the  hero;  his  friend,  Eustace;  Georgina 
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and  Louisa ; Mary  Trevellyn,  the  heroine,  with 
whom  Claude  is  in  love ; and  Miss  Roper. 

Amphialus,  son  of  Cecropia  (q.v.),  in  the 
Arcadia  (q.v.)  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  in  love  with 
Philoclea  (q.v.),  hut  eventually  united  to  Queen 
Helen  of  Corinth. 

Amphion.  A humorous  poem  by  Alfred 
Tennyson.  Amphion  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Antiope,  and  played  the  lyre  with  such  wondrous 
skill,  that  stones  and  trees  moved  about  at  his 
command.  Like  Orpheus,  in  Horace — 

“ TJnde  vocalem  temere  lnsecut® 

Orphea  sllvse 

Arte  materna  rapidos  morantem 
Fluminum  lapsus  celeresque  ventos, 

Blandum  et  auritas  fldlbus  canorls 
Ducere  quercus.” 

“Ample  room,  and  verge  enough.” 

See  Gray’s  poem,  The  Bard , part  ii.,  line  3. 

Amwell.  A descriptive  poem  by  John  Scott 
(1730 — 1783),  taking  its  name  from  the  place  in 
Hertfordshire  where  the  writer  lived  for  twenty 
years. 

Amynta.  The  subject  of  a poem  by  Sir  Gil- 
bert Elliott  (d.  1777),  beginning — 

“My  sheep  I neglected,  I broke  my  sheep-hook,” 
and  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  “ that  beau- 
tiful pastoral  song.” 

Amynta.fi  : “ or,  the  Impossible  Dowry.”  A 
dramatic  fairy  pastoral,  by  Thomas  Randolph 
(1605 — 1634).  “Thanks  be  to  the  witty  scholar, 
Thomas  Randolph,”  says  Leigh  Hunt,  “for  an 
addition  to  the  stock  of  one’s  pleasant  fancies.” 

Amyntor  and  Theodora.  A poem  in 
blank  verse  by  David  Mallet  (1700 — 1765),  pub- 
lished in  1747-  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  island  of 
St.  Kilda,  whither  a certain  Aurelius  has  fled  to 
escape  the  religious  persecutions  under  Charles  II. 
The  poem  is  full  of  descriptions  of  marine  phe- 
nomena. 

Amys  and  Amyllion.  The  title  of  “a 
favourite  old  romance,  founded,”  says  Warton, 
“ on  the  indestructible  likeness  of  two  of  Charle- 
magne’s knights,  originally  celebrated  by  Turpin, 
and  placed  by  Vincent  de  Beauvais  under  the  reign 
of  Pepin.”  The  old  English  romance  which  tells 
their  story  is  probably  translated  from  the  French. 
It  contains  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  six- 
lined  stanzas,  and  is  analysed  by  Ellis  in  his  Early 
English  Romances.  See  Weber’s  work  on  the  same 
subject. 

“An  hour  with  thee!  —when  earliest 

day.”  First  line  of  a lyric  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(1771—1832). 

“ An  old  song  made  by  an  aged  old 

pate.”  First  line  of  the  Old  and  Young  Courtier 
(q.v.). 

Anacharsis  the  Younger  in  Greece. 

A volume  of  travels  during  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  b.c.,  translated  from  the  French  of  the 
Abbe  Barthelemy  by  W.  Beaumont,  1791. 


Anacreon.  Translations  into  English  froid 
the  Greek  of  this  author  have  been  published  by  [ 
Wood,  Cowley,  Oldham,  and  Willis  (1683),  JolnR 
Addison  (1735),  Fawkes  (1760),  Greene  (1768) J ; 
Moore  (1800),  Lord  Thurlow  (1823),  and  Araol(J|' 
(1869).  See  Lowndes’  Bibliographer' s Manual,  andj, 
the  English  Catalogue. 

Anacreon  Moore.  An  appellation  fre-h 
quently  bestowed  upon  Thomas  Moore  (1779 — j 
1852),  in  allusion  to  his  translation  of  Anacreon,! 
and  the  general  character  of  his  lyric  poetry. 

“ In  that  heathenish  heaven 
Described  by  Mahomet  and  Anacreon  Moore.”— Byron. 

Anacreon  of  the  Twelfth  Century. 

Walter  Mapes,  also  called  the  “Jovial  Toper” i 
(1150 — 1196).  He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  j 
a Latin  song  which  has  been  translated  by  Leigh  j 
Hunt  under  the  title  of  the  Jovial  Friest' s Con-  \ 
fession. 

Anacreon,  The  Scottish.  A term  applied 
to  Alexander  Scot  (circa  1562),  the  general;: 
tone  of  whose  poetry  is  amatory. 

Anagram.  An  anagram  is  the  transposition 
of  the  letters  of  a word,  phrase,  or  short  sentence,  j ! 
so  as  to  form  a new  word  or  sentence;  and  it 
is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  ancieW  Jews, 
Greeks,  &c.  One  of  the  happiest  anagrams  is  that 
on  the  name  “ Horatio  Nelson,”  the  letters  forming 
which  by  transposition  become 

“ Honor  est  a Nilo.” 

Anah,  in  Byron’s  Heaven  and  Earth,  is  a 
tender-hearted,  loving  creature,  loved  by  Japhet, 
but  loving  the  seraph  Azaziel,  who  carried  her  off 
when  the  flood  came. 

Analogy  of  Religion,  The,  Natural 
and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and 
Course  of  Nature.  A famous  treatise  by 
Joseph  Butler,  Bishop  of  Bristol  (1692 — 1752), 
published  in  1736,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that 
superintended  by  Bishop  Fitzgerald.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  said  that  “ though  only  a commentary 
on  the  singularly  original  and  pregnant  passage  of 
Origen,  which  is  so  honestly  prefixed  to  it  as  a 
motto,”  it  was,  notwithstanding,  “ the  most  original 
and  profound  work,  extant  in  any  language,  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Religion.”  The  motto  from 
Origen  runs  as  follows : — “ He  who  believes  the 
Scriptures  to  have  proceeded  from  Him  who  is  the 
Author  of  Nature,  may  well  expect  to  find  the  same 
sort  of  difficulties  in  it  as  are  found  in  the  consti- 
tution of  Nat  me.”  “ The  temper  in  which  Butler 
pleaded  for  Christianity  was,”  says  a recent  writer, 

“ in  wonderful  contrast  with  that  of  the  evidence- 
writers  of  his  time.  The  heat  of  controversy 
never  disturbs  his  calm  impartiality.  Instead  of 
refutation  and  demonstration,  Butler’s  object  was 
to  obviate  objections  and  to  discover  probabilities. 
These  ho  found  in  analogies.  The  word  analogy 
has  a very  wide  application,  and  Butler  uses  it 
in  all  the  varieties  of  its  meaning.  • • • • If1 
the  Analogy  he  is  addressing  the  Deists.  His 
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arguments  are  intended  to  meet  the  objections  of  men 
who  admit  that  the  constitution  and  the  course  of 
nature  are  the  work  of  God.  This  is  not  finding 
the  evidence  of  the  invisible  in  the  visible,  nor 
deriving  arguments  for  the  constitution  of  another 
world  from  the  course  of  this.  It  is  only  showing 
that  Christianity  is  not  so  certainly  false  as  some 
persons  supposed  it  to  he.” 

Anarchy,  The  Masque  of.  A satirical 
poem,  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  (1792 — 1822), 
printed,  with  a preface  by  Leigh  Hunt,  in  1832. 
It  was  written  in  1819.  Rossetti  describes  it  as 
“ the  record  of  his  fiery  and  righteous  zeal  against 
the  authors  of  the  ‘ Manchester  Massacre,’  which 
was  then  crimsoning  the  soil  and  the  cheeks  of 
Englishmen.”  It  is  one  of  the  least  effective  of 
his  compositions. 

Anastasius.  A romance  of  Eastern  life  and 
travel,  by  Thomas  Hope  (1770 — 1831),  printed 
in  1819.  It  professes  to  he  “ the  memoirs  of  a 
Greek,  written  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury,” who,  “to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  own 
crimes  and  villanies  of  every  kind,  becomes  a rene- 
gade, and  passes  through  a long  series  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and  romantic  vicissitudes.”  Sydney 
Smith,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  asked  where  the 
author  had  hidden  “ all  this  eloquence  and  poetry  ” 
up  to  that  time ; how  it  was  that  he  had  “ all  of  a 
sudden  hurst  out  into  descriptions  which  would  not 
disgrace  the  pen  of  Tacitus,  and  displayed  a depth 
of  feeling  and  a vigour  of  imagination  which  Lord 
Byron  could  not  excel.”  Gifford,  in  the  Quarterly 
Review , was  less  enthusiastic,  describing  the  hook 
as  “ a paradox  of  contradiction,  rational  and  absurd, 
profound  and  shallow,  amusing  and  tiresome.” 

Anatomie  of  a Woman’s  Tongue,  The  : 

“ divided  into  five  parts ; Medicine,  a Poison,  a 
Serpent,  Fire,  and  Thunder.”  A scarce  poetical 
tract,  published  in  1638. 

Anatomie  of  Absurditie,  The:  “contain- 
ing a breefe  Confutation  of  the  slender  imputed 
Prayses  to  feminine  Perfection.”  A satirical  tract 
by  Thomas  Nash  (1567 — 1600?),  printed  in  1589. 

Anatomie  of  Abuses,  The.  See  Abuses, 
The  Anatomie  of. 

Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  See  Melan- 
choly, Anatomy  op. 

Anaxarte.  A character  in  Amadis  of  Greece 

(q.v.). 

Anaxus.  A character  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s 
Arcadia  (q.v.). 

“ Ancient  and  fish-like  smell,  A very.” 

— Tempest,  act  ii.,  scene  2. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,  An 
Essay  upon  the.  Published,  with  other  essays, 
under  the  title  of  Miscellanea,  by  Sir  William 
Temple  (1628—1698),  in  1705,  and  famous  as 
having  excited  the  controversy  concerning  the 


letters  of  Phalaris  (q.v.),  in  which  Boyle,  Swift, 
and  Bentley  took  a prominent  part.  The  essay 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by,  and  to  a certain 
extent  founded  on,  Perrault’s  Age  of  Louis  the 
Great , in  which,  obviously  with  the  view  of  flatter- 
ing the  authors  of  that  time,  it  was  argued  that 
the  ancient  writers  were  much  surpassed  by  the 
modems. 

/Ancient  Mariner.  The.  A poem  by  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge  (1772 — 1834),  written  at 
Stowey,  about  1796 — 7.  The  hero,  an  ancient 

mariner  “ with  a long  grey  beard  and  glittering 
eye,”  suffers  terrible  evils,  and  likewise  inflicts  them 
on  his  companions,  from  having  cruelly  killed  an 
albatross.  All  his  comrades  perish  of  hunger,  but, 
as  he  repents,  he  is  permitted  to  regain  the  land. 
At  intervals,  however,  his  agony  returns,  and  he  is 
driven  from  place  to  place  to  ease  his  soul  by  con- 
fessing his  crime  and  sufferings  to  his  fellows,  and 
enforcing  upon  them  a lesson  of  love  for  “ all 
things,  both  great  and  small.”  De  Quincey  refers 
the  idea  to  a passage  in  Shelvocke,  the  circum- 
navigator, who  states  that  his  second  captain,  a 
man  of  melancholy  mood,  was  possessed  by  a fancy 
that  some  long  season  of  foul  weather  was  owing 
to  an  albatross  which  had  long  pursued  his  ship. 
Therefore  he  shot  it;  but  his  condition  was  not 
mended.  “ The  Ancient  Mariner says  Swin- 
burne, “is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
poems.  In  reading  it  we  seem  rapt  into  that  para- 
dise revealed  by  Swedenborg,  where  music  and  colour 
and  perfume  were  one,  where  you  could  hear  the 
hues  and  see  the  harmonies  of  heaven.  For  absolute 
melody  and  splendour  it  were  hardly  rash  to  call 
it  the  first  poem  in  the  language.  An  exquisite 
instinct  married  to  a subtle  science  of  verse  has 
made  it  the  supreme  model  of  music  in  our  lan- 
guage.” The  lines — 

“ And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown, 

As  Is  the  ribbed  sea-sand,” 

and  the  verse  beginning — 

“ He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye,” 
were  written  by  Wordsworth,  who  also  suggested 
the  idea  of  shooting  the  albatross,  of  which  he  had 
read  in  Shelvocke’s  Voyages.  It  appeared  in  1798. 

Ancren  Hiwle,  The.  An  early  piece  of 
Transition  English,  “ of  much  interest  to  students 
of  the  language,  but  of  slight  interest  as  literature.” 
It  seems  to  have  been  written  by  a Bishop  Poor, 
who  died  in  1237,  and  was  intended,  says  Professor 
Morley,  for  the  guidance  of  a small  household  of 
women  withdrawn  from  the  world  for  the  service 
of  God,  at  Tarrant  Iveynstone,  in  Dorsetshire. 

Ancrum,  Earl  of,  Robert  Kerr  (b.  1678,  d. 
1654),  was  the  author,  says  Horace  Walpole,  of  “ a 
short  but  very  pretty  copy  of  verses  to  Drummond, 
of  Hawthomdcn.” 

“And  is  this  Yarrow?  this  the 

stream.”  First  line  of  Wordsworth’s  poem  of 
Yarrow  Visited  (q.v.). 
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“ And  on  her  lover’s  arm  she  leant.” 

First  line  of  tho  Departure  in  the  Day  Dream,  a 
lyric  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“And  thou  art  dead,  as  young  as 

fair?”  First  line  of  Byron’s  stanzas  To  Thyrza 
(q.v.),  written  in  February,  1812. 

“ And  Will  ie,  my  eldest  born,  is  gone, 

you  say,  little  Annie  ? ’ First  line  of  the  Grand- 
mother, a poem  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus? ” First 
line  of  the  Lover's  Appeal,  a lyric  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  (1503—1542),  of  which  F.  T.  Palgrave  says 
that  “ it  was  long  before  English  poetry  returned 
to  the  charming  simplicity  of  this  and  a few  other 
poems  by  Wyatt.” 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian  (1805—1875). 
The  works  of  this  famous  Danish  writer  have  fre- 
quently been  republished  in  English  translations. 
Among  others  are  The  Improvisator e,  The  Story  of 
My  Life,  In  Spain,  The  Sand  LLills  of  Jutland,  and 
various  volumes  of  juvenile  stories.  Andersen  was 
bom  at  Odensee,  and  his  seventieth  birthday  was 
celebrated  by  great  rejoicings  at  Copenhagen. 

Anderson,  Christopher,  Baptist  minister 
(b.  1782,  d.  1852),  wrote  Annals  of  the  English 
Bible  (1845),  and  other  works.  See  the  Life  and 
Letters  by  his  nephew  (1854). 

Anderson,  James,  Scottish  archaeologist 
(b.  1662,  d.  1728),  published,  in  1705,  an  Historical 
Essay,  showing  that  the  Grown  and  Kingdom  of 
Scotland  is  imperial  and  independent.  His  most 
important  work,  however,  was  a collection  of  fac- 
simile charters  of  the  ancient  Scottish  kings 
and  nobles,  with  their  seals  and  coins,  published, 
in  1739,  under  the  title  of  Selectus  Diplomatum  et 
Numismatum  Scotia  Thesaurus. 

Anderson,  Robert,  M.D.  (b.  1751,  d.  1830), 
is  best  known  as  the  editor  and  biographer  of  a 
large  number  of  the  British  poets,  whose  works  he 
included  in  a series  of  volumes  now  rarely  to  be 
met  with : “ To  good  old  Anderson,”  wrote  the 
Quarterly  Review,  “ the  poets  and  literature  of  the 
country  are  deeply  beholden.” 

Anderson,  Robert,  poet  (b.  1770,  d.  1833), 
published  in  1805  a volume  of  Ballads  in  the 
Cumberland  Dialect.  His  collected  works  appeared 
in  1820,  with  an  autobiographical  notice  of  the 
author. 

Andrewes,  Lancelot,  successively  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  Ely,  and  Winchester  (b.  1555,  d.  1626), 
was  one  of  the  translators  of  tho  authorised  version 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  author,  among  other  works, 
of  a reply  to  Bellarmine’s  treatise  against  King 
James  I.’s  Defence  of  the  Right  of  Kings  (1609).  His 
Manual  of  Devotion  in  Greek  and  Latin  was  trans- 
lated by  Dean  Stanhope.  His  Works  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  1589 — 1610.  Of  these  a 
selection  from  his  Sermons  (1631)  has  recently  been 
reprinted  (1868),  and  his  Manual  for  the  Sick, 
edited  by  Canon  Liddon  (1869).  See  the  Library 


of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology,  and  the  Biographies  by 
Isaacson  and  Russell.  “ He  was  so  skilled,”  says 
Fuller,  “that  the  world  wanted  learning  to  know 
how  learned  he  was.”  “This  is  that  Andrewes,” 
says  Bishop  Hackct,  “ the  ointment  of  whose  name 
is  sweeter  than  spices.” 

Andrews,  Joseph,  The  Adventures  of. 

A novel  by  Henry  Fieldino  (1707—1754),  published 
in  1742,  two  years  after  Richardson’s  Pamela,  which 
it  was  intended  to  ridicule.  “ There  is,  indeed,” 
says  Scott,  “ a fine  vein  of  irony  in  Fielding’s 
novels,  as  will  appear  from  comparing  it  with  the 
pages  of  Pamela ; but  Pamela,  to  which  that 
irony  was  applied,  is  now  in  a manner  forgotten, 
and  Joseph  Andrews  continues  to  be  read  for  the 
admirable  pictures  of  manners  which  it  presents, 
and,  above  all,  for  the  inimitable  character  of  Mr. 
Abraham  Adams  (q.v.),  which  alone  is  sufficient  to 
stamp  the  superiority  of  Fielding  over  all  writers 
of  his  class.”  Joseph  Andrews,  it  may  be  added, 
was  avowedly  written  “ in  imitation  of  the  manner 
of  Cervantes,”  and  Professor  Masson  points  out 
that  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  writer  is  visible, 
indeed,  in  all  Fielding’s  subsequent  novels. 

Andrews,  Peter  Miles,  dramatic  writer 
(d.  1814),  was  the  author,  among  other  pieces,  of 
The  Baron  Kinkvervankots-dor-sprakengotchdern 
(q.v.).  “This  gentleman,”  says  the  Biographia 
Dramatica , “is  a dealer  in  gunpowder,  but  his 
works,  in  their  effect,  by  no  means  resemble  so 
active  a composition,  being  utterly  deficient  in 
point  of  force  and  splendour.”  See  Better  Late 
than  Never. 

Andromana  : “ or,  the  Merchant’s  Wife.”  A 
tragedy  first  printed  in  1660,  and  founded  on  the 
story  of  Plangus  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Arcadia 
(q.v.),  which  was  also  made  use  of  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  in  their  play  of  Cupid's  Revenge 
(q.v.).  Andromana  has  been  attributed  to  James 
Shirley  (1594 — 1666) ; “ although,”  says  Dyce,  “it 
bears  not  the  slightest  resemblance  in  ’diction, 
thought,  or  versification,  to  his  acknowledged 
dramas.”  It  is  included  in  Dodsley’s  Collection  of 
Old  Plays. 

Andromeda.  A poem  in  English  hexameters, 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  (b.  1819,  d.  1875), 
the  subject  of  which  is  the  well-known  classical 
myth  of  Andromeda  and  Perseus.  A poem  by 
George  Chapman  (1557 — 1634),  entitled  Andro- 
meda Liber ata , or  the  Nuptials  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  appeared  in  1614. 

Andronica.  A beautiful  handmaid  of  Logis- 
tilla,  in  Orlando  Furioso. 

Andronicus.  A tragedy,  with  the  sub-titlo 
Impieties  Long  Increase,  or  Heaven's  late  Revenge , 
published  at  London  in  1661.  It  is  a fierce  attack 
upon  tho  Puritans,  and  a glorification  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty. 

Andronicus,  Titus.  See  Titus  Andronicus 
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Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce 

Books.  By  William  Beloe  (1756 — 1817). 
Published  between  1807  and  1812,  and  containing 
much  valuable  information  on  literary  topics. 

AnemolillS.  The  Laureate  of  Utopia,  in  Sir 
Thomas  More’s  romance  of  that  namo  (q.v.). 

Aneurin.  A Welsh  bard,  who  died  about  570. 
See  Gododin. 

Angel  World,  The.  A poem  by  Philip 
James  Bailey  (b.  1816),  published  in  1850,  but 
afterwards  incorporated  with  the  writer’s  Festus 
(q.v.). 

Angela  Pisani.  The  title  of  a novel  by  the 
Hon.  George  Sydney  Smythe,  seventh  Viscount 
Strangford,  published  in  1875,  and  prefaced  by  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  author  from  the  pen  of 
Lady  Strangford.  “ Angela  Pisani’'  says  a recent 
critic,  “ is  a romance  without  a hero,  and  a story 
without  a plot;  but  it  abounds  in  powerful  de- 
scriptions, and  in  very  elaborate  writing.  Its  style 
is  overladen  with  ornament.  There  is  an  excessive 
fondness,  which  becomes  wearisome,  shown  for 

recondite  historical  allusion Yet  there  runs 

a strong  vein  of  human  interest  throughout.”  See 
Averanche,  Lionel. 

Angelica.  The  heroine  of  Congreve’s  comedy 
oiLove  for  Love  (q.v.);  in  love  with  Valentine,  but  the 
ward  of  Sir  Sampson  Legend,  who  seeks  to  marry 
her.  She  jilts  the  old  man,  however,  and  marries 
the  younger  lover.  Angelica  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Mrs.  Bracegirdle  ; Valentine,  the  author  him- 
self, who  was  enamoured  of  the  actress,  and  was 
the  rival  of  the  dramatist,  Rowe,  in  her  affections. 

Angelica.  The  heroine  of  Ariosto’s  Orlando 
Furioso.  She  was  beloved  by  Orlando  (q.v.),  but 
married  Medoro  (q.v.).  Also  the  name  of  the 
heroine  of  Farquhar’s  plays  of  the  Constant  Couple 
(q.v.),  and  Sir  Harry  Wildair. 

Angelica,  in  the  second  part  of  the  History  of 
Parismus  (q.v.),  is  a princess,  and  “ Lady  of  the 
Golden  Tower,”  beloved  by  Parismenos  (q.v.). 

Angelic  Doctor.  A name  bestowed  upon 
Thomas  Aquinas,  because  he  discussed  the  knotty 
point  of  “ how  many  angels  can  dance  on  the  point 
of  a needle.”  He  was  also  called  the  Angel  of 
the  Schools. 

Angelo.  A character  in  Shakespeare’s  Measure 
for  Measure  (q.v.) ; also  the  name  of  a goldsmith  in 
the  Comedy  of  Errors  (q.v.). 

Angeloni,  Battista.  See  Letters  to  the 
English  Nation. 

“Angels  and  ministers  of  grace,  de- 
fend us ! ’ — Hamlet , act  i.,  scone  4. 

“Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the 

brightest  fell.” — Macbeth , act  iv.,  Beene  3. 

“ Angels  are  painted  fair,  to  look  like 

y°u-  — Otway’s  Venice  Preserved , act  i.,  scene  1. 


“ Angels  listen  when  she  speaks.”  A 

line  in  a song  by  the  Earl  of  Rochester. 

“Angels’  visits,  Like.”  A simile  which 
has  been  used  by  at  least  three  English  poets.  By 
John  Norris,  in  the  Parting  (1711) : — 

“ Like  angels’  visits,  short  and  bright 

by  Blair,  in  the  Grave  (part  ii.,  line  586) : — 

“ In  visits 

Like  those  of  angels,  short  and  far  between ; ” 

and  by  Campbell,  in  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  (line 
375) : — 

“ Like  angel-visits,  few  and  far  between.” 

The  latter  is  the  one  most  frequently  quoted, 
though  it  was  obviously  suggested  by  the  more 
correct  and  forcible  passage  in  Blair. 

Angiolina.  The  wife  of  the  doge,  in  Byron’s 
Marino  Faliero  (q.v.). 

Anglia  Christiana  Society.  Instituted 
1847  ; now  dissolved.  It  issued  three  volumes  only. 

“Angling  is  something  like  Poetry, 

men  are  to  be  bom  so.”  See  Walton’s  Complete 
Angler , part  i.,  chap.  1. 

Angliorum  Lacrymse  : “in  a sad  passion, 
complayning  the  death  of  our  late  soveraigne  Lady 
Queene  Elizabeth ; yet  comforted  againe  by  the 
vertuous  hopes  of  our  most  Royall  and  Renowned 
King  James.”  A poem  by  Richard  Johnson, 
published  in  1603. 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  The.  A national 
record  of  events,  which  is  said  to  have  been  begun 
at  the  instance  of  King  Alfred  the  Great  (849 — 
901).  “It  opens,”  says  Professor  Mcrley,  “ after 
a brief  account  of  Britain,  with  Caesar's  invasion ; 
is  in  its  earlier  details  obviously  a compilation, 
and  that  chiefly  from  Bede  (q.v.),  but  begins  to 
give  fuller  details  after  the  year  853  ; and  so,  from 
a date  within  Alfred’s  lifetime,  begins  to  take  rank 
with  Bede  as  one  of  the  great  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  the  early  history  of  England.  It  may  be 
supposed  that,  for  the  keeping  of  this  annual 
record  of  the  nation’s  life,  local  events  were  re- 
ported at  the  head-quarters  of  some  one  monastery, 
in  which  was  a monk  commissioned  to  act  as 
historiographer ; that  at  the  end  of  each  year  this 
monk  set  down  what  ho  thought  most  worthy  to 
be  remembered,  and  that  he  then  had  transcripts 
of  his  brief  noto  made  in  the  scriptorium  of  liis 
monastery,  and  forwarded  to  other  houses  for 
addition  to  the  copies  kept  by  them  of  the  great 
year-book  of  the  nation.  Geoffrey  Gaimar,  writing 
in  the  twelfth  century,  says  that  King  Alfred  had 
at  Winchester  a copy  of  that  chronicle  fastened 
by  a chain,  so  that  all  who  wished  might  read. 
In  some  such  way  as  this  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
was  kept  up  until  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  for  throo  generations  after  that.  Its  last  record 
is  of  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  in  the  year  1154.” 
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Anider.  The  chief  river  of  Utopia , in  Sir 
Thomas  More’s  great  work  (q.v.);  from  the  Greek 
AvvSpos,  “ waterless,”  and  apparently  intended  for 
the  Thames. 

Animated  Nature,  A History  of  the 
Earth  and  of.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728 — 
1774)  ; a compilation  for  which  he  received  eight 
hundred  guineas  for  eight  volumes.  “Johnson,” 
says  Professor  Masson,  “ prophesied  that  he  would 
make  the  work  as  pleasant  as  a Persian  tale,  and 
the  prophecy  was  fulfilled.”  It  is  still  popular. 

Annabel,  in  Dryden’s  Absalom  and  Achitophel 
(q.v.),  is  designed  for  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth. 

Annabel  Lee.  The  title  and  subject  of  a 
poem  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (1811 — 1849),  which 
begins — 

“ It  was  many  and  many  a year  ago. 

In  a kingdom  by  the  sea, 

That  a maiden  there  lived  whom  you  may  know 
By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee.” 

Annales  : “ or,  a Generali  Chronicle  of  Eng- 
land, from  Brute  unto  this  present  Yeare  of 
Christe;”  “collected  by  John  Stow,  citizen  of 
London”  (1525 — 1605),  and  published  in  1580. 
It  was  “augmented”  and  published  by  Edmond 
Howes  in  1615. 

Annals  of  Great  Britain : “ from  the 
Accession  of  George  the  Third  to  the  Peace  of 
Amiens.”  By  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet  (1777 — 
1844) ; issued  anonymously  in  Edinburgh,  in  1806. 

Annals  of  the  Parish,  The.  A novel  by 
John  Galt  (1779 — 1839),  published  in  1821. 

Annals  of  the  Poor.  By  the  Rev.  Legh 
Richmond  (1772 — 1827),  published  in  1814,  and 
containing  The  Dairyman' s Daughter , The  Negro 
Servant , The  Young  Cottager , Conversation , and 
A Visit  to  the  Infirmary.  These  sketches  origi- 
nally appeared  in  substance  in  the  Christian 
Guardian,  and  have  been  frequently  republished. 
They  were  all  of  them  written  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  owe  much  of  their  interest  to  their  local 
colouring. 

“ Annals  of  the  poor,  The  short  and 

simple.”  A line  in  Gray’s  Elegy  written  in  a 
Country  Churchyard  (q.v.). 

Annan  Water.  A Scottish  ballad,  which  re- 
lates how  the  hero,  riding  to  meet  his  lover  on  a 
stormy  night,  is  drowned  in  crossing  a ford. 

Anne  Hereford.  The  title  of  a novel  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood  (q.v.),  which  was  published 
in  1868. 

Anne  of  Geierstein.  A novel  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (1771 — 1832),  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1829. 

Annesley.  A character  in  Mackenzie’s  novel 
of  the  Man  of  the  World  (q.v.),  whose  adventures 
among  the  Indians  are  described  with  much  spirit 
and  picturesqueness.  James  Annesley  is  also  the 
name  of  Charles  Reade’s  Wandering  Heir  (1875). 


Annie  Fair.  A ballad,  printed  by  HordLi 
Scott,  Jamieson,  Motherwell,  and  Chambers.  I [ 
tells  how  Annie,  wedded  to  a noble  lord,  is  force!  j 
to  welcome  homo  a new  bride  of  his,  who  turai  t 
out,  happily,  to  be  her  own  sister  Elinor,  and  whx  i 
promises  that  her  love  “ ye  sail  na  tyne.” 

“ Seven  slilps,  loaded  weel. 

Came  o'er  the  sea  wi’  me ; 

Ane  o’  them  will  tak’  me  hame. 

And  six  I'll  glc  to  thee." 

Allingham  says  that  the  story,  of  which  there 
are  several  different  Scottish  versions,  is  found  id  j 
old  French,  in  Swedish,  in  Danish,  in  Dutch,  and  | 
in  German. 

Annie  of  Lochroyan,  Fair.  A Scottish  i 
ballad  printed,  in  varying  forms,  by  Herd,  Scott)  i 
Jamieson,  and  Buchan  (under  the  title  of  Lord 
Gregory).  Lochroyan,  or  Loch  Ryan,  is  a bayj 
on  the  south-west  coast  of  Scotland ; and  the  storyl 
goes  that  Fair  Annie,  sailing  to  the  castle  of  heij 
lover,  Lord  Gregory,  is  refused  admittance  by  hia 
mother,  and,  re-embarking,  is  drowned  on  her  way 
home. 

“ Annihilating  aH  that’s  made.”  See. 

Marvell’s  poem  of  Thoughts  in  a Garden  : — 

“ To  a green  thought,  in  a green  shade.” 

Annual  Register,  The.  A summary  of 
the  history  of  each  year;  projected  by  R.  and 
J.  Dodsley,  and  the  first  volume  issued  in  1758. 
It  is  still  published  yearly,  and  forms  an  invaluable 
work  of  reference. 

Annuals,  which  have  been  superseded  by 
special  volumes,  Illustrated  with  the  highest  class  i 
of  wood  engravings,  were  a series  of  yearly  gift- 
books,  written  by  the  best  authors,  and  embellished 
with  engravings  on  steel  from  paintings  specially 
made  by  the  most  famous  artists.  They  were  first 
published  in  Germany,  and  the  Forget-me-Not, 
issued  in  London  in  1822,  introduced  them  to  this 
country.  Immense  sums  were  invested  in  theix 
production,  and  for  many  years  they  yielded  large 
profits  to  all  concerned  in  their  manufacture.  The 
immense  progress,  however,  made  in  the  art  of 
engraving  on  wood,  and  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production,  gradually  forced  them  from  the 
market ; and  the  issue  of  the  Keepsake  for  1856  was 
the  last  regular  appearance  of  the  Annual  proper 
in  this  country.  The  most  successful  Annuals 
were  the  Forget-me-Not , 1822 — 48  ; Friendship's 
Offering,  1824 — 44  ; Literary  Souvenir,  1824 — 34  ; 
Amulet,  1827 — 34  ; Keepsake , 1828 — 56  ; Rood's 
Comic  Annual,  1830 — 42. 

Annus  Mirabilis.  A poem  by  J ohn  Dryden 
(1631 — 1701),  in  celebration  of  the  “ year  of  won- 
ders ” (1666),  written  in  quatrains  or  stanzas  of 
four  lines  in  alternate  rhymes.  “ I have  chosen,” 
says  the  poet,  “ the  most  heroic  subject  which  any 
poet  could  desire ; I have  taken  upon  me  to  describe 
the  motives,  the  beginning,  progress,  and  successes 
of  a most  just  and  necessary  war  : in  it,  the  care, 
and  management,  and  prudence  of  our  king ; ths 
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conduct  and  valour  of  a royal  admiral,  and  of  two 
incomparable  generals;  the  invincible  courage  of 
our  captains  and  seamen ; and  three  glorious  vic- 
tories, the  result  of  all.  After  this,  I have  in  the 
Fire  [of  London]  the  most  deplorable,  but  withal, 
the  greatest,  argument  that  can  be  imagined.” 
Hazlitt,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  the  Annus  Mira- 
bilis  “ a tedious  performance ; a tissue  of  far- 
fetched, heavy,  lumbering  conceits,  and  in  the 
worst  style  of  what  has  been  denominated  meta- 
physical poetry.” 

Another  Life,  The  Physical  Theory  of. 

A work  by  Isaac  Taylor  (1787 — 1865),  published 
in  1836,  in  which  the  author,  without  reference  to 
Revelation,  enters  into  a consideration  of  the  pro- 
i 'abilities  and  possibilities  of  a future  state.  A very 
'imilar  subject  of  speculation  is  taken  up  in  a more 
recent  and  not  less  suggestive  book,  by  Professors 
P.  G.  Tait  and  Balfour  Stewart,  called  The  Unseen 
Universe  (1875). 

Anselm,  St.  The  Cur  Bens  Homo  of  this 
famous  -writer  was  republished  in  1863.  See  Life , 
by  Dr.  Davidson,  in  the  Imperial  Biographical  Bic- 
t ionary ; also,  by  Dean  Church,  in  the  Sunday 
Library. 

Anson,  George,  Lord.  “ A Voyage  round 
the  World,  1740 — 4,  compiled  from  his  Lordship’s 
papers  and  official  documents,”  by  “ Richard 
Walter,  M.A.,”  was  published  in  1748.  Some 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  real  compiler  of  this  cele- 
brated narrative,  most  of  which,  says  Allibone,  was 
composed  by  Peter  Robbins.  The  Edinburgh 
Review,  in  1839,  said  it  was  still  the  most  delight- 
ful voyage  with  which  it  was  acquainted.  See 
Supplement  to  Lord  Anson’s  Voyage. 

Anster  Fair.  A mock-heroic  poem,  in  the 
ottava  rima  stanza,  composed  by  William  Tennant 
(1784 — 1848),  and  published  in  1812.  Its  subject 
is  the  marriage  of  the  far-famed  Maggie  Lauder 
of  Scottish  song,  and  much  of  its  humour  consists 
of  descriptions  of  the  various  people  who  flocked  to 
Anster,  or  Anstruther,  Fair  on  that  occasion.  It 
probably  suggested  to  Frere  the  idea  of  his 
Monks  and  Giants  (q.v.),  which,  in  its  turn,  acted 
as  the  inspiration  of  Lord  Byron’s  Beppo  (q.v.). 
Its  foreign  prototypes  may  be  looked  for  in  the 
lighter  works  of  Berni  and  Ariosto. 

A.nstey,  Christopher,  poet  (b.  1724,  d. 
1805).  lie  wrote,  among  other  works,  An  Election 
Ball,  in  letters  from  Mr.  Inkle  to  his  Wife  at 
Gloucester  ; 'l he  I'riest  Bissccted  ; Speculation , or  a 
pence  of  Mankind  (1780);  Liberality , or  Memoirs 
gf  a Becayed  Macaroni  ; The  Farmer's  Bauqhtcr , 
and  The  New  Bath  Guide  (1766).  His  Poetical 
(forks  were  published  in  1808,  with  a Life  by  his 
eon.  “ I think  him  a real  genius,”  wrote  Hannah 
More,  “in  the  way  of  wit  and  humour.”  See 
L motion  Ball,  An;  New  Bath  Guide,  The; 
i iiiEST  Dissected,  The. 

Anstey,  John.  Sec  Pleader’s  Guide,  The, 
and  Surrebutter,  John,  Esq. 


Anstis,  John.  See  Garter,  The  Register 
of,  &c. 

Anthea,  To.  A poem  by  Robert  Herrick 
(1591—1674). 

Anthology,  An  English,  was  issued  in 
1793 — 4,  by  Joseph  Ritson  (1752 — 1803). 

Anthropological  Society,  for  Promoting 
the  Science  of  Man  and  Mankind,  was  instituted  in 
1863,  and  issued  the  Anthropological  Review  in  the 
same  year.  In  1871  it  amalgamated  with  the 
Ethnological  Society  (Instituted  1843),  and  is 
now  styled  the  Anthropological  Institute.  A 
number  of  works  have  been  published  under  its 
auspices. 

Anthropometamorphosis  : “ Man  Trans- 
formed, or  the  Changeling.”  A work  by  John 
Bulwer,  published  in  1653,  in  which  he  endea- 
vours to  show  “ the  various  ways  how  divers  people 
alter  the  natural  shape  of  their  bodies.”  See 
Oldys’  British  Librarian  and  the  Retrospective 
Review , vol.  ii.,  new  series. 

‘ ‘ Anthr  op  ophagi  (The) , and  men  whose 

heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.” — Othello , 
act  i.,  scene  3. 

Anti-Coningsby  : “ or,  the  New  Generation 
Grown  Old.”  “By  an  embryo  M.P.”  Published 
in  1845,  and  suggested  by  Disraeli’s  novel  of 
Coning  shy  (q.v.).  The  writer,  who  was  a lady,  made 
the  story  conclude  with  the  defeat  of  Ben  Sidonia 
in  England,  and  his  flight  to  Syria,  there  to  or- 
ganise a young  Palestine  party.  See  Sidonia, 
Ben  ; Codlingsby. 

Anti- Jacobin  Review,  The  : “A Monthly 
Periodical  and  Literary  Censor,”  from  the  com- 
mencement in  1798  to  the  conclusion  in  1821. 
To  this  famous  periodical,  which  supported  by  the 
bitterness  of  pirn,  epigram,  and  parody,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Tory  party,  the  principal  contributors 
were  Gifford,  Hookham  Frere,  and  Canning.  In 
its  pages  appeared  some  of  the  latter’s  liveliest 
jeux  d'  esprit,  such  as  the  Needy  Knife-grinder 
(q.v.),  and  tho  tragedy  of  the  Rovers  (q.v.).  See 
the  Cornliill  Magazine  for  1867,  Hayward’s  Essays 
(2nd  series),  and  tho  Works  of  John  Hookham 
Frere.  A selection,  entitled,  Poetry  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin,  was  published  in  1801,  and.  has  been 
frequently  reprinted. 

Antiocheis.  A work  by  Josefh  of  Exeter 
(circa  1197),  of  which  only  a fragment,  discovered 
by  Leland,  and  preserved  by  Camden,  has  come 
down  to  us.  It  is  quoted  in,  Warton’s  History  of 
English  Poetry,  vol.  i. 

Antipholus  of  Ephesus;  Antipholus 

of  Syracuse.  Twin  brothers,  sons  of  iEgeon  and 
Emilia,  in  Shakespeare’s  Comedy  of  Errors — 

" TIip  one  ro  like  the  other 
Ab  could  not  he  distinguished  hut  by  nnmes." 

Antipodes,  The.  A comedy  by  Richard 
Brome  (d.  1652),  printed  in  1633,  and  founded  on 
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the  idea  that,  at  tho  Antipodes,  everything  must 
he  opposite  to  what  it  is  in  our  own  sphere ; ser- 
vants governing  their  masters,  wives  ruling  their 
husbands,  old  men  going  to  school  again,  and 
so  on. 

Antiprognosticon.  A treatise  by  William 
Fulke  (d.  1589),  written  to  expose  the  astrologers  of 
his  time,  and  translated  by  William  Painter.  The 
Latin  original  appeared  in  1570. 

Antiquarian  Etching  Club  was  instituted 
in  London  (1848),  and  published  six  volumes  of 
etchings  by  members.  The  publications  of  the  club 
were  discontinued  after  1853. 

Antiquarian  Society  of  London  was 

originally  formed  in  1572  by  Archbishop  Parker, 
Camden,  Stow,  and  others.  It  was  revived  in  1707, 
and  received  a charter  of  incorporation  from 
George  II.,  in  1751  ; and  apartments  in  Somerset 
House  were  granted  to  it  in  1777.  Its  memoirs, 
entitled  Archceologia,  were  first  published  in  1770. 
A list  of  books  published  by  the  Antiquarian 
Society  will  be  found  in  Lowndes’  Bibliographer' s 
Manual. 

Antiquary,  The.  A comedy  by  Shakerley 
Marmion  (b.  1602,  d.  1639),  published  in  1641,  and 
reprinted  in  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays.  The  antiquary 
is  called  Veterans. 

Antiquary,  The.  A romance  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (1771 — 1832),  the  third  in  order  of  the 
Waverley  Novels — published  in  1816. 

Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  works 
of  the  great  Roman  Emperor  have  been  translated 
into  English  by  John  Bourchier,  Lord  Berners 
(1536),  Casaubon  (1692),  Thompson  (1747),  Collier 
(1701),  Thomson  (1749),  Graves  (1792),  and  Long 
(1869).  See  Matthew  Arnold’s  Essays  in  Criticism , 
and  Dr.  Farrar’s  Seekers  after  God. 

Antonio.  The  hero  of  Shakespeare’s  play  of 
the  Merchant  of  Venice  (q.v.),  whose  “melancholy 
and  self-saciificing  magnanimity”  is  described  by 
Schlegel  as  “ affectingly  sublime.  Like  a princely 
merchant,  he  is  surrounded  by  a whole  train  of 
noble  friends.  The  contrast  which  this  forms  to 
the  selfish  cruelty  of  the  usurer  Shylock  was  neces- 
sary to  redeem  the  honour  of  human  nature.” 

Antonio.  A sea  captain  in  Shakespeare’s 
comedy  of  Twelfth  Night  (q.v.),  remarkable  for  his 
fanciful  friendship  for  Sebastian  (q.v.). 

Antonio.  Brother  to  Prospero,  and  the  usurp- 
ing Duke  of  Milan,  in  Shakespearb’s  play  of  the 
Tempest  (q.v.). 

Antonio.  Father  of  Proteus,  in  Shakespeare’s 
play  of  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  (q.v.). 

Antonio  and  Mellida,  The  History  of. 

A drama  by  John  Marston  (d.  after  1633),  the 
second  part  of  which  is  called  Antonio' s Revenge. 
Both  were  acted  in  1602. 


Antony.  A tragedy  by  Mary,  Countess  oJ  « 
Pembroke,  written  in  1590,  but  not  published  1 
until  1595.  It  is  a translation  from  Gamier,  and  1 
the  principal  speeches  are  in  blank  verse. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra.  A tragedy  by  j 
William  Shakespeare  (1564 — 1616),  published,  } 
according  to  an  entry  in  the  Stationers’  Register,  j 
on  May  20,  1608,  and  founded  on  the  life  of  > 
Antonius  in  Roger  North’s  edition  of  Plutarch.  \ 
Daniel  had  published  a tragedy  called  Cleopatra  in  ■ 
1594,  and,  in  1595,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke! ; 
translated  the  Tragedie  of  Antonie  from  the  French 
of  Gamier;  but  Shakespeare  does  not  seem  to  have: 
been  indebted  to  either.  “ This,”  says  Hazlitt, 
“is  a very  noble  play.  Though  not  in  the  first 
order  of  Shakespeare’s  productions,  it  stands  next 
to  them,  and  is,  we  think,  the  finest  of  his  historical 
plays — that  is,  of  those  in  which  he  made  poetry 
the  organ  of  history,  and  assumed  a certain  tone  of 
character  and  sentiment,  in  conformity  to  well- 
known  facts,  instead  of  trusting  to  his  observations 
of  general  nature  or  the  unlimited  indulgence  of 
his  own  fancy.  What  he  has  added  to  the  history  j 
is  on  an  equality  with  it.  The  play  is  full  of  that 
pervading  comprehensive  power  by  which  the  poet ! 
always  seems  to  identify  himself  with  time  and; 
circumstance.  It  presents  a fine  picture  of  Roman ; 
pride  and  Eastern  magnificence,  and,  in  the  straggle 
between  the  two,  the  empire  of  the  world  seems 
suspended,  ‘ like  the  swan’s  down-feather,’ — 

‘ That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide. 

And  neither  way  Inclines.’  ” 

Apelles.  A character  in  Lyly’s  drama  of 
Alexander  and  Campaspe  (q.v.),  notable  as  the 
singer  of  the  well-known  song,  beginning — 

“ Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  played 
At  cards  for  kisses.” 

Apemantus.  The  cynic,  in  Shakespeare’s 
tragedy  of  Tirnon  of  Athens  (q.v.).  “ The  soul  of  Dio- 
genes,” says  Hazlitt,  “ appears  to  have  been  seated 
on  the  lips  of  Apemantus.  The  churlish  profession 
of  misanthropy  in  the  cynic  is  contrasted  with  the 
deep  feeling  of  it  in  Timon.”  “ Apemantus,”  says 
Professor  Dowden,  “ semes  as  an  interpreter  and 
apologist  for  Timon.  He  finds  it  right  and  natural 
to  hate  mankind,  and  he  does  it  with  a zest  and 
vulgar  good  pleasure  in  hatred ; while  Timon  hates, 
and  is  slain  by  hatred,  because  it  was  his  need  to 
love.” 

Apicius  Redivivus.  A manual  of  gastro- 
nomy by  Dr.  William  Kitchener  (1775 — 1827), 
published  in  1817,  and  followed  by  the  Cook's 
Oracle  in  1821,  and  Peptic  Precepts  in  1824. 

Apocalypsis  Golise  Episcopi.  A Latin 

poem,  attributed  by  Wright  to  Walter  Mapes,. 
Archdeacon  of  Oxford  (1150 — 1196), and  consisting 
of  a pungent  onslaught  on  the  corruptions  of  the 
Court  of  Rome,  the  iniquities  of  monkdom  gene- 
rally, and  the  laws  of  the  Cistercians  in  particular; 
See  Confessio  Golije. 
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Apocrypha,  or  Apocryphal  Writings. 
This  title  has  Deen  applied,  since  the  time  of 
Jerome,  to  a number  of  writings  which  the  Sep- 
tuagint  had  circulated  amongst  the  Christians,  and 
which  are  considered  by  some  as  an  appendage  to 
the  Old  Testament,  and  by  others  as  a portion  of 
it.  The  history  of  the  Apocrypha  ends  135  b.c. 
The  Books  contained  in  the  Apocrypha  were  not  in 
the  Jewish  canon,  and  were  rejected  at  the  Council  of 
Laodicea,  about  a.d.  366,  but  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  accepted  them  as  canonical  at  the  Council 
of  Trent,  1546.  The  6th  Article  of  the  Church  of 
England,  1563,  admits  portions  of  the  Apocrypha 
to  be  read  as  lessons,  but  many  of  these  were  ex- 
cluded by  the  Act  passed  in  1871.  By  other  Pro- 
testant churches,  in  Great  Britain  and  America, 
they  are  completely  rejected  from  public  worship. 

Apocryphal  Ladies,  The.  A comedy  by 
Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle  (1624 — 1673). 

Apollo— 

“ Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving.” 

n Penseroso,  line  176. 

Apollo  and  Daphne.  A masque  by  John 
Hughes  (1677 — 1720),  produced  in  1716,  with 
music  by  Dr.  Pepusch. 

Apollo  Club,  The,  was,  says  Walter  Thom- 
bury,  in  his  Old  and  New  London,  almost  the  very 
first  institution  of  its  kind.  It  held  its  meetings 
in  the  “ Devil”  tavern,  Fleet  Street,  and  was  there 
presided  over  by  “ that  grim  but  jovial  despot,” 
Ben  Jonson,  who  gathered  to  his  side  “ all  the 
prime  literary  spirits  of  the  age,”  and  who,  in  his 
Marmion,  makes  Careless  say  he  has  “ come  from 
Apollo  ” — 

“ From  the  heaven 

Of  my  delight,  where  the  boon  Delphic  god 
Drinks  sarfc,  and  keeps  his  bacchanalia. 

And  has  his  altars  and  his  incense  smoking. 

And  Bpeaks  in  sparkling  prophecies.” 

See  Mermaid  Tavern. 

Apollo,  Hymn  of.  By  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley  ; written  in  1820. 

Apollodoros.  The  leading  character  in  Pro- 
fessor Aytoun’s  satire,  Firmilian,  “ a spasmodic 
tragedy”  (q.v.). 

Apollonius  Rhodius.  The  Argonautics  of 
this  writer  was  translated  into  English  by  Fawkes 
and  Meen  (1780), Greene  (1780), and  Preston  (1803). 

• ‘‘APollo’s  lute,  Musical  as  is.”  A phrase 
in  Milton  h Comns,  line  476,  descriptive  of  “divine 
philosophy  ”—  1 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose." 

Apollyon  (from  the  Greek  b.iru\\v/xi,  to  ruin). 
An  etdl  spirit,  who  figures  in  the  Jewish  demonology 
as  Abaddon,  and  is  described  in  Revelation  (ix.  2), 
as  “ a king,  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit.’’  He 
appears  also  in  Bun  van's  Pilgrim's  Progress  (q.v.). 

Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua:  “ Being  a History 
„ h,s  Religious  Opinions,”  published  by  John 
Henry  Newman,  D.D.  (b.  1801),  in  1864.  The 


Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  had  written  in  the  pages  of 
“ a magazine  of  vide  circulation,”  that  “ Truth, 
for  its  own  sake,  had  never  been  a virtue  with  the 
Roman  clergy.  Father  Newman  informs  us  that 
it  need  not,  and  on  the  whole  ought  not  to  be  ” — 
a statement  which  Dr.  Newman  immediately  denied, 
and  which  eventually  resulted  in  a short  but  sharp 
correspondence  between  the  two  clerical  combatants. 
This  correspondence  Dr.  Newman  republished  in  the 
form  of  a pamphlet,  with  some  remarks  of  his  own 
as  an  appendix ; whilst  Mr.  Kingsley  retorted  in 
another  pamphlet  ( What  does  Dr.  Newman  Mean  ?), 
which  goaded  his  adversary  into  the  long  and 
masterly  reply  (forming  a history  of  one  of  the 
most  important  epochs  in  modem  ecclesiastical 
affairs)  to  which  he  has  given  the  above-quoted 
title.  The  Apologia  will  probably  never  be  equalled 
as  a specimen  of  acute  self-analysis.  The  only 
subsequent  work  of  a similar  nature  with  which 
it  can  be  compared  or  associated,  is  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s Chapter  of  Autobiography  (1868),  which  was 
designed  to  defend  the  consistency  of  his  action  in 
reference  to  the  Irish  Church. 

Apology  for  Actors,  An : “ containing 
three  brief e treatises : 1.  Their  Antiquity.  2.  Their 
ancient  Dignity.  3.  The  true  use  of  their  Quality.” 
A poem  by  Thomas  Heywood  (b.  circa  1570), 
published  in  1612,  and  characterised  as  an  “in- 
genious and  amusing  ” work.  It  has  been  reprinted 
in  the  Somers’  Collection  of  Tracts,  and  by  the 
Shakespeare  Society. 

Apology  for  Bow  Legs,  A Sailor’s.  A 

humorous  poem  by  Thomas  Hood  (1798 — 1845). 

Apology  for  his  own  Life,  An.  By 

Colley  Cibber  (1671 — 1757),  published  in  1740. 
“ Cibber,  says  Hazlitt,  “is  a most  amusing 
biographer;  happy  in  his  own  opinion,  the  best 
of  all  others ; teeming  with  animal  spirits,  and 
uniting  the  self-sufficiency  of  youth  with  the 
garrulity  of  old  age.  He  brings  down  the  history 
of  the  stage,  either  by  the  help  of  observation  or 
tradition,  from  the  time  of  Shakespeare  to  his  own, 
and  quite  dazzles  the  reader  with  a constellation 
of  male  and  female,  of  tragic  and  comic,  of  past 
and  present  excellence.”  Even  Dr.  Johnson  admitted 
that  his  Apology  was  “ very  well  done ; ” and 
Swift  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  sat  up 
all  night  to  read  it. 

Apology  for  Poetrie,  An.  See  Poetrie, 
An  Apology  for. 

Apology  for  Rhyme,  An.  By  Samuel 
Daniel  (1562 — 1619);  printed  in  1603,  and  re- 
printed in  1815.  See  Art  of  English  Poesie. 

Apology  for  the  true  Christian  Di- 
vinity : “ as  the  same  is  held  forth  and  preached 
by  the  People,  called  in  scorn,  Quakers.”  By 
Robert  Barclay  (1648 — 1690)  ; originally  written 
and  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  Latin  (1676)  ; after- 
wards translated  into  English  by  the  author,  and 
printed  in  1678.  It  has  been  translated  into  the 
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principal  European  languages,  and  contains  the 
ablest  exposition  of  the  Quaker  tenets  that  has 
yet  appeared. 

Apophthegms,  New  and  Old.  By 

Francis,  Lord  Bacon  (1561 — 1626).  Published  in 
1625,  and  declared  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  he 
“ the  best  jest-hook  ever  given  to  the  public.” 

Apophthegms,  Witty,  “ delivered  at 
several  times,  and  upon  several  occasions,”  was 
the  title  of  a small  volume  published  in  1658.  It 
purported  to  be  the  work  of  King  James  I.,  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
Francis,  Lord  Bacon.  The  contributions  of  Lord 
Bacon  and  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  would  pro- 
bably be  selections  from  the  Apophthegms , New  and 
Old  (1625)  of  the  former,  and  the  Apophthegms , or 
Witty  Sayings  (1650)  of  the  latter. 

Apostolatus  Benedictinorum.  A volumi- 
nous commentary  on  the  Benedictine  Rule,  by 
Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (925 — 988). 

“Apostolic  blows  and  knocks,  By.” 

Line  200,  canto  i.,  part  i.,  of  Butler’s  Hudibras 
(q.v.). 

Apostolic  Creed,  The.  Was  versified  by 
William  Whyttington,  Dean  of  Durham.  See 
Athanasian  Creed.  The  following  is  a specimen 
of  his  version  : — 

“ Prom  thence  shall  He  come  for  to  judge 
All  men  both  dead  and  quick. 

I in  the  Holy  Ghost  believe. 

And  Church  that’s  Catholick.” 

“ Apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man,  The.” 

— Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene  3. 

Apperley , Charles  J ames,  a well-known 
sporting  writer  (b.  1777,  d.  1843),  wrote  under  the 
pseudonym  of  “ Nimrod,”  and  published  Nimrod's 
Hunting  Tours  (1835),  The  Chase , the  Turf,  and  the 
Road  (1837),  The  Horse  and  the  Hound  (1842),  and 
many  other  works  of  the  same  kind. 

“ Appetite  had  grown  by  what  it  fed 

on.”  A line  in  Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene  2. 

Appian.  The  History  of  the  Roman  Wars, 
by  this  writer,  was  translated  into  English  in  1578 
and  1679.  “ His  work,”  says  Dr.  Donaldson,  “is  a 
mere  compilation,  not  always  very  carefully  exe- 
cuted ; but  it  has  become  valuable  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  some  of  those  books  from  which  he  has 
drawn  his  materials.” 

Appius,  in  Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism  (q.v.), 
is  intended  for  John  Dennis,  the  critic,  and  re- 
fers to  his  tragedy  of  Appius  and  Virginia  (q.v.), 
which  was  damned  in  1709.  He  was  also  the  “ Sir 
Tremendous”  of  Pope  and  Gay’s  farce  of  Three 
Hours  after  Marriage  (q.v.). 

Appius  and  Virginia.  A moral-play,  by 
“ R.  B.,”  reprinted  in  Dodsley’s  Collection  of  Old 
Plays.  It  was  probably  written  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  notable  as 
containing  a peculiar  admixture  of  history  and  alle- 
gory. Thus  Conscience,  Rumour,  Comfort,  Reward, 


and  Doctrina  are  employed  to  punish  Appius  ai 
console  Virginius ; and  there  is  a vice  called  Ha 
hazard,  which  interferes  in  everything,  and  wi 
everybody,  and  makes  great  efforts  to  be  amusin  i 
Nor  is  there  any  attempt  towards  preserving  drs 
matic  decorum.  “ Virginia  and  her  mother  f.  j 
to  ‘ church,’  and  Virginius,  like  a sound  orthodc  | 
believer,  explains  the  creation  of  man  and  woma  [ 
according  to  the  Book  of  Genesis.”  It  is,  perhap 
unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  story  < 
Appius  and  Virginia  is  one  of  the  most  trag 
episodes  in  early  Roman  history,  and  forms  th 
subject  of  one  of  Macaulay’s  most  stirring  an 
pathetic  Lays  (q.v.). 

Appius  and  Virginia.  A tragedy  by  Joh 
Dennis,  the  critic  (1657 — 1734);  acted  unsuccess ; i 
fully  in  1709.  The  thunder  employed  in  it  was 
however,  so  admirably  concocted,  that,  to  his  in 
dignation,  it  was  “stolen”  for  the  representatio: 
of  Macbeth.  See  Dibdin’s  History  of  the  Stage,  iv. 
357. 

Appius  and  Virginia.  A tragedy  by  J oh: 
Webster  (17th  century).  Was  printed  in  1654 
and  revised  by  Betterton,  in  1679,  under  the  titL 
of  the  Roman  Virgin  ; or,  the  Unjust  Judge. 

“ Applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo, 

would.” — Macbeth,  act  v.,  scene  3. 

Apple  Dumplings  and  a King,  The.  L 

well-known  humorous  poem,  directed  by  Joh> 
Wolcot  (1738—1819)  against  George  ill.  Set 
Pindar,  Peter. 

Apple  Pie,  The.  A poem  sometimes  attri- 
buted to  Dr.  King,  and  included  in  Nicholls’  Select 
Collection  of  Poems.  Its  real  author  was  Leonard 
Welsted  (1689 — 1747). 

Application  of  Natural  History  to 
Poetry,  Essay  on  the.  By  Dr.  J ohn  Aikin 
(1747 — 1822),  printed  in  1777. 

“Approbation  from  Sir  Hubert  Stan- 
ley is  praise  indeed.” — Morton,  Cure  for  the 
Heart-ache,  act  v.,  scene  2. 

“ Apt  alliteration’s  artful  aid,  By.”  A 

line  in  Churchill’s  poem  of  the  Prophecy  of 
Famine. 

Apuleius.  The  Golden  Ass  of  this  writer 
was  translated  into  English  prose  by  Adlington 
(1556),  and  Taylor  (1822)  ; his  Cupid  and  Psyche 
into  English  verse  by  Lockman  (1744),  Taylor 
(1795),  Hudson  Gumey  (1799). 

Aquilant.  A knight  in  the  army  of  Charle- 
magne, in  Orlando  Furioso. 

Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments.  Of 

this  famous  treasury  of  Oriental  fancy,  which  has 
an  equal  charm  for  credulous  youth  and  sceptical 
manhood,  and  to  which  the  modem  poet  and 
romancist  are  under  considerable  obligations, 
numerous  excellent  English  versions  exist ; among 
others,  those  by  Foster  (1802),  Beaumont  (1810), 
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Scott  (1811),  and  Lambe  (1826).  The  facile  prin- 
eeps  is  by  Lane  (1841). 

“ Araby  the  blest.” — Paradise  Lost , book  iv., 
line  162. 

Aram,  Eugene.  A romance  by  Lord  Lytton 

(1805 1873),  founded  on  the  story  of  the  Knares- 

borough  schoolmaster,  who  committed  a murder 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  “Of  the  author’s 
‘ novels  of  crime,’  this  is,”  says  the  Quarterly 
Review,  “ if  not  the  best,  by  far  the  most  instruc- 
tive study.  . . . The  problem  to  be  solved  was 
briefly  this.  Given  a scholar  with  high  aspira- 
tions and  great  attainments,  humane  and  tender- 
hearted, leading  a blameless  life,  how  can  such  a 
man  have  been  brought  to  commit  a murder  for 
the  sake  of  gain?  Whether  Lord  Lytton’ s is  a 
satisfactory  solution  is  a wholly  different  question. 
That  the  Eugene  Aram  of  the  novel  should  have 
committed  a murder  is  just  credible ; that  he  should 
have  been  associated  with  such  an  unredeemed 
villain  as  Houseman  is  incredible.”  The  story  of 
Eugene  Aram  also  forms  the  subject  of  a well- 
known  poem  by  Thomas  Hood,  and  it  has  been 
dramatised  by  W.  G.  Wills. 

Araspes.  King  of  Alexandria,  “more  famed 
for  devices  than  courage,”  in  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

Arbaces,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  King 
and  No  King  (q.v.),  is  a haughty  voluptuary,  whose 
pride  is  eventually  brought  low. 

Arbaces.  A satrap  of  Media  and  Assyria,  and 
founder  of  the  empire  of  Media. — Byron’s  Sarda- 
napalus  (q.v.). 

Arbaces  is  the  name  of  the  priest  of  Isis  in 
Lord  Lytton’ s Last  Days  of  Pompeii  (q.v.). 

Arbasto,  King  of  Denmarke,  The  His- 
tory of.  A romance  by  Robert  Greene  (1560 — 
1592),  published  in  1617. 

Arblay,  Madame  D\  See  D’Arblay, 
Madame. 

Arbor  of  Amitie,  The  : “ wherein  is  com- 
prise pleasant  poems  and  pretie  poesies,  set  forth 
by  Thomas  Howell,  gentleman,”  printed  in  1568. 

Arbuckle,  James.  A Scottish  poet,  who 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century ; author  of  Snuff,  ami  other  poems  of  a 
humorous  and  witty  character. 

Arbuthnot,  Alexander,  lawyer,  divine, 
and  poet  (b.  1538,  d.  1583),  wroto  a History  of 
Scotland,  the  Praises  of  Women,  the  Miseries  of  a, 
I off  Scholar , and  other  works.  A namesake  of  his 
pnnted  and  published,  in  1597,  the  first  Scottish 
Bible. 

Arbuthnot,  Epistle  to  Dr.,  by  Alexander 
Iope  (1688—1744);  “being  the  prologue  to  the 
> atires  (q.v.).  It  is  remarkable  as  containing  the 
famous  description  of  Addison  as  “ Atticus”  (q.v.), 
and  is  prolific  in  linos  which  have  become  pro- 
verbial. r 


Arbuthnot,  John,  M.D.  (b.  1675,  d.  1735), 
wrote  An  Examination  of  Dr.  Woodward's  Account 
of  the  Deluge  (1697);  An  Essay  on  the  Usefulness 
of  Mathematical  Learning ; A Treatise  concerning 
the  Altercation  or  Scolding  of  the  Ancients  ; The 
Art  of  Political  Lying  ; Law  is  a Bottomless  Pit,  or 
the  History  of  John  Bull  (1713),  and  other  works, 
a complete  edition  of  which  was  published  in 
Glasgow,  in  1750  and  1751.  See,  also,  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica,ihe  letters  of  Swift  and  Pope,  and 
the  Retrospective  Review,  vol.  viii.  Dr.  J ohnson  said 
of  Arbuthnot  that  he  was  “ the  first  man  among  the 
eminent  writers  in  Queen  Anne’s  time.”  Warton 
says,  “It  is  known  he  gave  numberless  hints  to 
Pope,  Swift,  and  Gay,  of  some  of  the  most  striking 
parts  of  their  works ; ” and  Macaulay  says,  “ There 
are  passages  in  Arbuthnot’ s satirical  works  which 
we  cannot  distinguish  from  Swift’s  best  writing.” 
Thackeray,  too,  calls  him  “ one  of  the  wisest, 
wittiest,  most  accomplished,  gentlest  of  mankind.” 
See  Bull,  The  History  of  John;  Memoirs  of 
P.  P. ; Scriblerus,  Martinus  ; Altercation,  &c. 

Arcades.  Part  of  a masque,  by  J ohn  Milton 
(1608 — 1674),  performed  before  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Derby,  at  Harefield,  near  Horton, 
Bucks,  not  later  than  1636.  “ It  was  but  a slight 

piece,  contrived  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  its  simple  motive  being  family  affection.” 

“ ‘ Arcades  ambo,’  id  est,  blackguards 

both.”  A line  in  Byron’s  poem  of  Don  Juan , 
canto  iv.,  st.  93. 

Arcadia,  The  Countess  of  Pembroke’s. 

A pastoral  romance  in  prose,  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
(1554 — 1586),  with  additions  and  corrections  by 
his  sister,  after  whom  the  book  is  named.  It  was 
first  published  in  1590,  and  has  recently  been 
edited  by  J.  Hain  Friswell  (1867).  The  author 
had  intended,  we  are  told  by  Ben  Jonson,  to  trans- 
form the  Arcadia  into  an  English  romance,  of 
which  the  hero  was  to  be  King  Arthur.  As  it  is, 
the  scene  of  the  story,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  that  of  Hackness,  six  miles  from  Scar- 
borough, is  situated  in  a sort  of  “ cloud-cuckoo- 
land,  inhabited  by  knights  and  ladies,  whose  man- 
ners arc  taken  from  chivalry,  whose  talk  is  Platonic, 
and  whose  religion  is  Pagan.”  It  was  from  Arcadia 
that  Shakespeare  derived  the  names  of  some  of  his 
characters,  such  as  Lcontes,  Antigonus,  Cleomenes, 
Archidamus,  and  Mopsa.  Southey  speaks  of  Sidney 
as — 

“ Illustrating  the  vales  of  Arrady 
With  courteous  courage  and  with  loyal  loves." 

See,  also,  the  criticisms  by  Fulke  Greville,  Horaco 
Walpole,  Dr.  Drake,  Hazlitt  (The  Age  of  Elizabeth), 
and  W.  vStigant  ( Cambridge  Essays  for  1858).  “It 
would  be  mere  pretence,”  says  Professor  Masson, 
“ to  say  that  the  romance  could  bo  read  through 
now  by  anyone  not  absolutely  Sidney-smitten  in 
his  tastes,  or  that,  compared  with  the  books  which 
we  do  read  through,  it  is  not  intolerably  languid. 
No  competent  person,  however,  can  read  any 
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considerable  portion  of  it  without  finding  it  full 
of  fine  enthusiasm  and  courtesy,  of  high  sentiment, 
of  the  breath  of  a gentle  and  heroic  spirit.  There 
are  sweet  descriptions  in  it,  pictures  of  ideal  love 
and  friendship,  dialogues  of  stately  moral  rhetoric. 
In  the  style  there  is  a finish,  an  attention  to 
artifice,  a musical  arrangement  of  cadence,  and 
occasionally  a richness  of  phrases,  for  which  Eng- 
lish prose  at  that  time  might  have  been  grateful.” 
Among  the  leading  characters  are  Musidorus, 
Pyrocles,  Philoclea,  Pamela,  Cecropia,  and  Euar- 
chus  (all  of  which  see). 

Arcadia,  The.  “ A pastoral,”  by  James 
Shirley  (1594 — 1666),  performed  at  Drury  Lane 
in  1640.  “ In  this  play,”  says  Dyce,  “ the  chief 

incidents  of  Sidney’s  famous  romance  are  not  un- 
skilfully dramatised.” 

Archaeological  (British)  Association, 

for  the  Encouragement  and  Prosecution  of  Re- 
searches into  the  Arts  and  Monuments  of  the 
Early  and  Middle  Ages,  instituted  in  London,  in 
1843.  Many  important  works  have  been  issued  by 
this  association. 


Archipropheta,  sive  Joannes  Baptisjf 

A Latin  tragedy  by  Nicholas  Grimbold  (b.  ell 
1520),  written  in  1547,  and  probably  acted  at  d | 
ford  in  the  same  year. 

Architrenius.  A Latin  poem,  in  nine  been 
by  John  Hanvil,  a monk  of  St.  Albans  (ci|| 
1190).  It  is  described  by  Warton  as  “ a learn  j 
ingenious,  and  very  entertaining  performarj  | 
The  design  of  the  work,”  he  says,  “ may  be  paiji 
conjectured  from  its  affected  Greek  title  ; but  it  I 
on  the  whole,  a mixture  of  satire  and  panegyric  | 
public  vice  and  virtues,  with  some  historic 
digressions.” 

Archy’s  Dream.  A satire  on  Archbisl  1 
Laud  by  Archibald  Armstrong,  King  Charlf 
jester,  who  had  quarrelled  with  the  power  < 
prelate,  and  had,  in  1637,  been  “ exiled  the  Co'  i 
by  Canterburies  Malice.”  It  appeared  in  16-  r 
See  Archee’s  Banquet  of  Jests. 

Arcite.  A young  Theban  knight,  made  capt 
by  Duke  Theseus,  in  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Ta 
(the  Knight's  Tale). 


Archaeological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  In  1845  a number  of 
members  of  the  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion seceded  from  it  and  formed  this  institute. 
Reports  of  proceedings,  and  valuable  works  are 
issued  at  irregular  intervals. 

Archaeological  (Irish)  and  Celtic  So- 
ciety was  founded  in  Dublin  in  1840,  as  the  Irish 
Archaeological  Society,  and  amalgamated  with  the 
Celtic  Society  of  that  city  (instituted  1845)  in  1853. 
The  objects  of  the  society  were  the  preservation, 
republishing,  and  re-editing  MSS.  and  books  re- 
lating to  the  history,  topography,  and  literature 
of  Ireland ; and  upwards  of  thirty  volumes  have 
been  published. 

Archee’s  Banquet  of  Jests:  “new  and 
old.”  Published  at  London  in  1657.  “A  little 
jest-book,”  says  Isaac  Disraeli,  “ very  high-priced 
and  of  little  worth.”  The  author  was  Archibald 
Armstrong.  See  Archy’ s Dream. 

Archer,  in  Farquhar’s  comedy  of  the  Beaux'  s 
Stratagem  (q.v.),  is  a decayed  gentleman,  who  acts 
as  servant  to  Aimwell  (q.v.). 

Archer,  Thomas,  novelist,  has  written 

Wayfe  Summers , A Fool's  Paradise,  Strange  Work, 
Terrible  Sights  of  London , Labours  of  Love , and 
other  works. 

Archimago  (Greek,  apxy,  chief,  and  gayos, 
magician).  An  enchanter  in  Spenser’s  poem  of  the 
Faerie  Queene  (q.v.),  typifying  Hypocrisy  or  Fraud, 
or  the  Evil  Principle,  in  opposition  to  the  Red 
Cross  Knight,  who  represents  Holiness.  Disguised 
as  a hermit,  and  assisted  by  Duessa,  or  Deceit,  he 
contrives  to  separate  the  knight  from  the  lovely 
Una  (q.v.). 

Archimedes.  The  Arenarius  of  this  writer  was 
translated  from  the  Greek  by  Anderson,  in  1784. 


Arcite.  The  friend  of  Palamon,  in  the  T\ 
Noble  Kinsmen  (q.v.). 

Arden,  Enoch.  A poem  by  Alfred  Tenn 
son  (b.  1809),  published  in  1864,  narrating  tl 
adventures  of  a seaman  who,  shipwrecked  on 
uninhabited  island  in  the  tropical  seas,  spen 
many  years  in  solitude,  and  when  rescued,  retur  ' 
home  to  find  his  wife  married  to  another,  wi 
whom  she  lives  in  happiness.  Arden  proves  1 
nobility  of  spirit  by  refusing  to  reveal  to  her  t] 
fact  of  his  existence,  suffers  in.  silence,  and  dir; 
broken-hearted.  This  poem  is,  Tainsh  thinks,  t I 
least  Tennysonian  of  the  author’s  poems,  wantii 
in  the  true  Tennysonian  manner,  and  full  of  m 
chanical  supematuralism.  Yet  “Enoch  Arden  5 
a true  hero,  after  the  highest  conception  of  a herj  i 
He  is  as  great  as  King  Arthur— by  his  unconque  » 
able  will,  and  by  a conscious  and  deliberate  bo\ 
ing  before  love  and  duty.” 

Arden,  Forest  of,  in  Shakespeare’s  Ms  Fdj 
Like  Lt  (q.v.),  is  a purely  ideal  creation;  certainll 
not  intended  for  the  forest  of  Arden  in  Stafford  * 
shire:  more  probably  the  French  Ardennes,  oil 
each  side  of  the  Upper  Meuse. 

Arden  of  Fever  sham.  A tragedy,  printer 
in  1592,  and  sometimes  attributed  to  Shakespeari 
who  possibly  revived  some  of  the  scenes.  HazlitJ 
says  it  “ contains  several  striking  passages ; bu 
the  passion  which  they  express  is  rather  that  of 
sanguine  temperament  than  of  a lofty  imagination  f 
and  in  this  respect  they  approximate  more  nearly 
to  the  style  of  other  writers  of  the  time  than  tA: 
Shakespeare’s.”  Ticck  has  translated  this  tragedy 
into  German.  A tragedy  on  the  same  subject  wa  S 
written  by  George  Lili.o  (1693 — 1739).  ArdeH 
was  a gentleman  of  Feversham,  who  was  murdered 
by  his  wife  and  her  paramour  in  1570.  See  Alicia^ 
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Areopagitica  : “ or,  Speech  for  the  Liberty 
of  Unlicenca  Printing.”  A prose  work  by  John 
Milton  (1608 — 1674),  published  in  1644,  and  cha- 
racterised by  the  historian  Prescott  as  “perhaps 
the  most  splendid  argument  the  world  had  then 
witnessed  in  behalf  of  intellectual  liberty.”  Cha- 
teaubriand declared  it  to  be  “ the  best  English  prose 
work  ” Milton  ever  wrote,  and  said:  “ The  liberty 
of  the  press  ought  to  deem  it  a high  honour  to 
have  for  its  patron  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost. 
He  was  the  first  by  whom  it  was  formally  claimed.” 
Warton  termed  it  “ the  most  close,  conclusive, 
comprehensive,  and  decisive  vindication  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  which  has  yet  appeared.”  And 
Lord  Macaulay  described  it  as  “ that  sublime 
treatise  which  every  statesman  should  wear  as  a 
sign  upon  his  hand  and  as  frontlets  between  his 
eyes.”  The  title  of  the  work  is  obtained  from  the 
Greek  Areopagus,  or  Mars  Hill,  a mount  near 
Athens,  where  the  most  famous  court  of  justice  of 
antiquity  held  its  sittings.  Professor  Morley  thinks 
it  is  also  in  allusion  to  the  Areopagitic  of  Isocrates. 

Milton  was  seeking,”  he  says,  “to  persuade  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament,  our  Areopagus,  to 
reform  itself  by  revoking  a tyrannical  decree 
against  liberty  of  the  press.  He  took,  therefore, 
as  his  model  this  noble  Greek  oration,  written  with 
discretion  and  high  feeling,  but  without  harshness 
of  reproof.  He  uttered  nobly  his  own  soul  and  the 
soul  of  England  on  behalf  of  that  free  interchange 
of  thought  which  Englishmen,  permitted  or  not, 
have  always  practised,  and  by  which  they  have 
laboured  safely  forward  as  a nation.”  See  the 
edition  by  Hales  (1874). 

Aresby,  Captain,  in  Madame  d’Arblay’s 
novel  of  Cecilia  (q.v.),  is  a captain  of  the  militia, 
whose  language  consists  of  set  phrases  intermixed 
with  French  words.  “ He  is  a most  petrifying 
wretch,  I assure  you.  I am  obsede  by  him 
partoiit." 

Arethusa.  The  princess  in  Beaumont  and 
Flbtcher’s  play  of  Philaster  (q.v.). 

Arethusa.  A lyric  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 
written  in  1820,  and  beginning — 

" Arethusa  arose 
From  her  conch  of  snows 
In  the  Acroceraunlnn  mountains.” 

Argalus.  A character  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s 
prose  romance,  Arcadia  (q.v.)  ; in  love  with  Par- 
thenia  (q.v.). 

Argalus  and  Parthenia.  A pastoral  romance 
rKANCis  Quakleh  (1592 — 1644)  ; was  published 
m 1621,  and  is  modelled  on  the  Arcadia  tci.v.l 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  ' 

Argante.  A giantess  in  Spenser’s  poem  of 
the  Faerie  Queene  (q.v.) ; is  intended  as  a typo  of 
the  most  depraved  sensuality. 

Argantes.  A fierce  and  unbelieving,  hut  coura- 
geous Circassian  of  high  rank  in  Tasso’s  Jerusalem 
■Delivered. 

3 


Argenis  : “ or,  the  Loves  of  Poliarchus  and 
Argcnis.”  A political  allegory  written  in  Latin  by 
John  Barclay  (1582 — 1621),  and  pronounced  by 
Cowper  to  be  the  most  amusing  romance  ever 
written.  It  was  translated  at  the  request  of 
Charles  I.  by  Sir  Robert  le  Grys  and  Thomas  May 
again  in  1636  by  Kingsmill  Long,  and  again  in 
1772,  by  Clara  Reeve,  under  the'  title  of  The 
Phoenix.  Coleridge  thought  so  highly  of  it  that  he 
expressed  a wish  that  it  could  have  made  its  exit 
from  its  Latin  form,  and  have  been  moulded  into  an 
English  poem  in  the  octave  stanza  or  blank  verse. 
The  island  of  Sicily  stands  for  France,  Poliarchus 
for  Henry  IV.,  Usinulea  for  Calvin,  the  Hypera- 
phanii  for  the  Huguenots,  and  so  on. 

Argentile  and  Curan.  A tale  included  in 
Albion’s  Png  land,  a poem  by  William  Warner 
(circa  1568 — 1609),  “full  of  beautiful  incidents, 
extremely  affecting,  rich  in  ornaments,  wonderfully 
various  in  style.”  Campbell  describes  it  as  “the 
finest  pastoral  episode  in  our  language.” 

Arges.  Baron  of  Servia,  and  husband  of 

Gabrina,  in  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso. 

* • 

Argier.  The  form  in  which  Algiers  is  mem 
tioned  in  Shakespeare’s  Tempest  (q.v.). 

Argillan.  A haughty  and  turbulent  knight  in 
Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

Argument,  An  : “ to  prove  that  the  Abolish- 
ing of  Christianity  in  England  may,  as  things  now 
stand,  he  attended  with  some  inconveniences,  and 
perhaps  not  produce  those  many  good  effects  pro- 
posed thereby.”  An  amusing  tract  by  Jonathan 
Swift  (1667 — 1745),  the  idea  of  which  was  praised 
by  Johnson  as  “ very  happy  and  judicious.”  It 
w'as  written  in  1708. 

“Argues  yourselves  unknown,  Not  to 

know  mo.” — Line  830,  hook  iv.,  of  Milton’s  poem 
of  Paradise  Lost  (q.v.). 

Argyll,  Duke  of,  George  Douglas  Campbell 
(b.  1823),  has  written  The  Feign  of  Law  (1866), 
Primeval  Man  (1869),  The  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Lona  (1870),  and  several  pamphlets. 

Argyllshire,  On  Visiting  a Scene  in. 

A poem  by  Thomas  Campbell  (1777 — 1844). 

Arideus.  A herald  in  the  Christian  army  in 
Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

Ariel.  Tho  “ tricksy  spirit  ” of  Prospero  in 
Shakespeahe’s  play  of  The  Tempest  (q.v.)  ; tho 
banished  duke  having  secured  Iris  services  by 
delivering  him  from  tire  imprisonment  of  a cloven 
pine-tree,  to  which  he  had  been  doomed  by  the 
witch  Sycorax.  In  the  demonology  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  he  sometimes  figures  as  a spirit  of  the  air, 
and  sometimes  as  a water  spirit.  As  Longfellow 
sings : — 

"On  thehenrtta  the  lighted  logs  are  glowing, 

And,  like  Ariel  In  the  clovon  ptue-tree. 

For  freedom 

Groans  and  Blghs  the  air  Imprisoned  In  them.” 
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Ariel.  One  of  the  angels  cast  out  of  heaven. 
See  Paradise  Lost , vi.,  1.  371. 

Ariel,  in  Pope’s  poem  of  The  Pape  of  the 
Lock  (q.v.),  is  the  leading  spirit — “ superior  hy  the 
head  of  the  sylphs.  “ To  give  to  the  sprite  of 
The  Pape  of  the  Lock  the  name  of  the  spirit  in  The 
Tempest  was  a hold  christening.  Prospero  s Ariel,” 
wrote  Leigh  Hunt,  “would  have  snuffed  him 
out  like  a taper.  Or,  he  would  have  snuffed  him 
up  as  an  essence  hy  way  of  jest,  and  found  him 
flat.  But,  tested  hy  less  potent  senses,  the  sylph 
species  is  an  exquisite  creation.”  “ The  machinery 
of  the  sylphs,”  says  Lowell,  “was  added  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Garth.  The  idea  was  taken 
from  that  entertaining  hook,  The  Count  dc  Cabalis, 
in  which  Fouque  afterwards  found  the  hint  for  his 
Undine;  hut  the  little  sprites,  as  they  appear  in  the 
poem,  are  purely  the  creation  of  Pope’s  fancy.” 

“Ariel  to  Miranda,  Take.”  The  first  line 
of  With  a Guitar , a poem  hy  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley  (1792—1822),  written  in  the  latter  year. 

Arimanes.  “ The  prince  of  earth  and  air”  of 
Persian  mythology  and  Grecian  fahle.  Introduced 
hy  Byron  in  Manfred  (q.v.). 

Ariodante  and  Ginevra,  The  History 

of.  A play  performed  hy  “ Mr.  Mulcaster’s  chil- 
dren” before  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  nights  of 
Shrove  Tuesday,  1582 — 3.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
suggested  some  of  the  incidents  in  Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth  Night  (q.v.),  and  was  itself  founded  on  a 
story  in  the  fifth  canto  of  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso , 
of  which  a rhyming  English  version,  under  the  title 
of  The  magicall  and  plesaunte  history  of  Ariodanto 
and  Janeura,  daughter  unto  the  kynge  of  Scots,  was 
published  by  Peter  Beverley  soon  after  1565 — 6. 
Spenser  refers  to  the  legend  in  the  fourth  canto  of 
the  second  book  of  his  Faerie  Queene. 

Ariodantes.  The  lover  of  Ginevra  in  Ari- 
osto’s Orlando  Furioso. 

Ariosto.  The  following  are  some  of  the  lead- 
ing translations  of  this  famous  writer  into  English  : 
Orlando  Furioso,  by  Harrington  (1591),  Croker 
(1755),  Iioole  (1783),  and  Stewart  Rose  G8251 ; 
the  Satires,  by  Markham  (1608),  and  Croker  (1759) ; 
Elegies  (1611). 

Ariosto  of  the  North.  A name  by  which 
Byron  designated  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Aristeas  : “ History  of  the  Seventy-two  Inter- 
preters : to  which  is  added,  the  History  of  the 
Angels,  and  their  Gallantry  with  the  daughters  of 
Men,  written  by  Enoch,  the  Patriarch : published 
in  Greek  by  Dr.  Grabe,  made  English  by  Ed. 
Lewis,  of  Chr.  Church  Coll.,  Oxon,  1715.”  To 
this  work  Moore  was  largely  indebted  in  his  poem 
of  The  Loves  of  the  Angels  (q.v.). 

Aristides.  A pseudonym  under  which  F.  W. 
Blagdon  published  a pamphlet  reflecting  on  the 


naval  administration  of  Earl  St.  Vincent  (180£  | 
for  which  he  was  condemned  to  six  months’  ir  . 
prisonment. 

Aristides,  The  British.  A title  given  i| 
Andrew  Marvell,  the  poet  (1620 — 1678). 

Aristophanes.  The  works  of  this  gre;  j 
Greek  comic  writer  have  been  translated  into  En<  j 
lish  as  follows : — the  complete  Comedies  by  Mitche  ij. 
(1820—2),  Hickie  (1853),  and  Rudd  (1867);  T) 
Birds  (1812),  and  by  Cary  (1824) ; The  Clouds , b t 
Stanley  (1687),  Cumberland  (1797),  and  Whitll 
(1759)  ; The  Frogs,  by  Dunster  (1812) ; Plutus,  b r 
Randolph  (1651),  Fielding  and  Young  (1812),  an  ( 
Carrington  (1826);  The  Wasps,  by  B.  B.  Roger  :■ 
(1876).  See  Ancient  Classics  for  English  Peaden  • 
Also , British  Birds;  Frere.  John  H. 

Aristophanes’  Apology.  A poem  b; : 
Robert  Browning  (b.  1812),  published  in  1875 
and  including  Herakles,  a transcript  from  th 
Greek  of  Euripides. 

Aristophanes,  The  English  (or  Mo- 
dern). Samuel  Foote  (1722 — 1777),  comediai 
and  dramatist,  was  so  called  on  account  of  hh 
overflowing  wit  and  humour. 

Aristotle.  The  complete  works  of  this  philo-  ■' 
sopher  were  translated  into  English  by  Taylor  ) 
and  published  in  1806 — 12.  The  best  separate  ■ 
versions  are  — the  Ethics,  by  Wylkinson  (1547),  > 
Gillies  (1797),  a Member  of  Oxford  University  t 
(1818),  Taylor  (1818),  Browne  (1853),  Chase  (1866).  ' 
Grant  (1866),  Williams  (1869),  and  Giles  (1870)  ; 
On  Fallacies,  by  Poste  (1866)  ; On  Government,  by  ■ 
Ellis  (1776),  Gillies  (1797) ; Metaphysics,  by  Taylor  i 
(1801)  ; Poetics,  by  Twining  (1789),  Pye  (1792),  I 
Taylor  (1818) ; Phetoric,  by  Crummin  (1812),  Gillies  r 
(1823),  Taylor  (1818).  See  Life  of  Aristotle  by 
G.  H.  Lewes  (1864),  and  by  Sir  A.  Grant  (1877). 

Armado,  Don  Adriano  de,  in  Shake- 
speare’s comedy  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost  (q.v.),  is  j 
a military  braggart-  and  bully,  who  indulges  in  the  ? 
most  exaggerated  and  affected  airs,  and  is  said  to  f 
have  been  intended  as  a portrait  of  John  Florio.  l 
the  philologist  and  lexicographer,  nicknamed  “ the  ) 
Resolute.”  Hazlitt  calls  him  “ that  mighty  poten-  t 
tate  of  nonsense,”  and  his  page,  “ that  handful  of  1 
wit.” 

“ Arms  and  the  man  I sing.”  The  open-  1 

ing  line  of  Dryden’s  translation  of  the  AZneid. 

“Armed  at  all  points.”— Hamlet,  act  i.y  ;j 

scene  2. 

Armenian  Lady’s  Love,  The.  A ballad 

by  William  Wordsworth  (1770—1850),  written 
in  1830,  and  founded  on  a passage  in  the  Orlandus 
of  the  author’s  friend,  Kenelm  Henry  Digby. 

Armgart.  A dramatic  poem  published  by 
George  Eliot  in  Macmillan  s Magazine ; since 
' reprinted  in  Jubal,  and  other  Poems  (1874). 
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Armida  in  Fairfax’s  translation  of  Tasso’s 
Gieruaalmme  Liber ata,  is  a maiden  whose  enchanted 
oirdle  has  the  power  of  attracting  love  to  its 
wearer — 

" Of  mild  denays,  of  tender  scorn,  of  sweet 
Repulses,  war,  peace,  hope,  despair,  ioy,  fear  : 

Of  smiles,  jests,  mirth,  wo,  grief,  and  sad  regret ; 

Sighs  sorrows,  tears,  embrarcements,  kisses  dear, 

That,  mixed  first,  by  weight  and  measures  meet ; 

Then,  at  an  easy  fire,  attempered  were  ; 

This  wondrous  girdle  did  Armida  frame, 

And,  when  she  would  be  loved,  wore  the  same.” 

“Armies  swore  terribly  in  Flanders 

(Our).”  An  expression  used  in  Sterne’s  Tristram 
Shandy , in.  11. 

Armin,  Robert.  An  actor,  contemporary  with 
Shakespeare,  who  wrote  A Nest  of  Ninnies,  simply  of 
themselves,  without  compound  (1608),  and  a comedy 
called  The  History  of  the  Two  Maids  of  More  Clacke. 

Arminianism,  Display  of.  A treatise  by 
John  Owen  (1616 — 1683),  published  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Armstrong,  John,  D.D.,  first  Bishop  of 
Grahamstown,  South  Africa  (b.  1813,  d.  1856),  was 
a contributor  to  the  British  Critic,  Christian  Re- 
membrancer, and  Quarterly  Review,  besides  editing 
Tracts  and  Sermons  “ for  the  Christian  Seasons.” 


Armstrong,  John,  M.D.,  poet  (b.  1709,  d. 
1779),  was  the  author  of  An  Essay  for  Abridging 
the  Study  of  Physic  (1735)  ; The  Economy  of  Love 
(1737)  ; The  Art  of  Preserving  the  Health  (1744)  ; 
Benevolence  (1751)  ; An  Epistle  on  Taste  (1753)  ; 
Sketches  by  Launcelot  Temple  (1758)  ; and  some  other 
works.  A collection  of  his  Miscellanies  appeared 
in  1770,  containing  The  Universal  Almanack  and 
The  Forced  Marriage.  For  Biography,  see  Chal- 
mers’s Dictionary ; and  for  Criticism,  Campbell’s 
Specimens.  The  latter  writer  says  of  him,  that  “ he 
may,  in  some  points,  he  compared  with  the  best 
blank  verse  writers  of  the  age,”  and  that  “ on  the 
whole,  he  is  likely  to  be  remembered  as  a poet  of 
judicious  thought  and  correct  expression.”  He 
adds : “ As  far  as  the  rarely-successful  application 
of  verse  to  subjects  of  science  can  be  admired,  an 
additional  merit  must  he  ascribed  to  the  hand 
jWch  has  reared  poetical  flowers  on  the  dry  and 
difficult  ground  of  philosophy.”  “ Thomson,  in 
is  luxurious  way,  has  hit  off  Armstrong’s  likeness 
in  his  Castle  of  Indolence,  canto  i.,  stanza  9;  while 
Armstrong  has  given  a medical  finish  to  the  samo 
canto,  by  contributing  the  stanzas  that  follow  the 
seventy-fourth.”  See  Arridoino  the  Study  op 
Physic;  Porced  Marriage,  The;  Art  op  Pre- 
serving Hfalth,  The;  Love,  The  Economy  of; 
aemple,  Launcelot. 

Armstrong,  Johnny.  A ballad,  of  which 

7?rnrT  Y*™0™maY  be  foun<l  ^ Wit  Restor'd 
• ai!;  mA  Collectwn  °f  Old  Ballads  (1723);  and 
“ ATn.  ?am9ay’8  Ef^reen  (1724).  The  story 
goes  that  James  V . of  Scotland,  being  on  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Borderers,  was  met,  in  1529,  by 
the  famous  freebooter  who  gives  his  name  to  the 


ballad,  and  who,  at  the  head  of  all  his  horsemen, 
boldly  asked  for  a pardon,  and  for  permission  to 
enter  into  the  royal  service.  But  the  king  was 
obstinate  : — 

“ Thou  shalt  have  no  pardon,  thou  traitor  strong, 

For  those  thy  eight  score  men  and  thee, 

To-morrow  morning,  by  ten  o’  the  clock. 

Ye  all  shall  hang  on  the  gallows-tree.” 

Whereupon  a fight  ensued,  “ till  every  man  of 
them  was  slain  ; ” and  their  bodies  were  buried  in 
a deserted  churchyard  at  Carlenrig,  near  Hawick, 
where  their  graves  are  still  shown. 

Armusia.  One  of  the  heroes  of  Fletcher’s 
play  of  The  Island  Princess  (q.v.),  in  love  with 
Quisara  (q.v.). 

Arnim,  Robert.  See  Caradoc  the  Great. 

Arno  MiseeUany : “ being  a collection  of 
Fugitive  Pieces,  written  by  Members  of  the  So- 
ciety called  Ozioso,  at  Florence.”  Printed  privately 
in  1784;  and  satirised  by  Gifford  in  his  Baviad 
and  Mwviad  (q.v.). 

Arnold,  Arthur,  author  and  journalist  (b. 
1833),  has  written  two  novels,  Hever  Court  and 
Ralph  (1863).  The  History  of  the  Cotton  Famine 
appeared  in  1864,  Letters  from  the  Levant  in  1868, 
and  Through  Persia  in  1877.  Mr.  Arnold  was 
editor  of  the  Echo  from  its  commencement  to  1875. 

Arnold,  Edwin,  poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1832),  has  written  Griselda,  a Drama; 
Poems,  Narrative  and  Lyrical ; Education  in  India; 
The  Euterpe  of  Herodotus,  translated  and  annotated; 
The  Hitopades’  a,  a translation ; A History  of  the 
Administration  of  India  under  the  late  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie  (1864);  The  Poets  of  Greece  (1869);  and 
a translation  of  Hero  and  Leander  (1873). 

Arnold,  Matthew,  D.C.L.  (Ox.),  LL.D. 
(Edin.),  poet  and  critic  (b.  1822),  has  written  The 
Strayed  Reveller  (1848)  ; Empedocles  on  Etna,  and 
other  Poems  (1853);  Poems  (1854);  Mcrope  (1858); 
Lectures  on  Translating  Homer  (1861);  A French 
Eton,  or  Education  and  the  State  (1864);  Essays  in 
Criticistn  (1865);  The  Study  of  Celtic  Literature 

SI 867) ; Schools  and  Universities  on  the  Continent 
1868) ; New  Poems  (1868) ; Culture  and  Anarchy 
1869) ; St.  Paul  and  Protestantism  (1870);  Friend- 
ship's Garland  (1871);  A Bible  Reading  for  Schools 
(1872);  Literature  and  Dogma  (1873);  Higher 
Schools  and  Universities  of  Germany  (1874) ; God 
and  the  Bible  (1876) ; and  Last  Essays  on  Church  ' 
and  State  (1877).  A complete  edition  of  his 
Poems  was  published  in  1869.  For  Criticism, 
see  Essays,  by  W.  C.  Roscoe;  My  Study  Win- 
dows, by  J.  R.  Lowell;  A.  C.  Swinburne’s 
Essays  and  Studies;  Hutton’s  Essays;  the 
Bishop  of  Derry,  in  Dublin  Lectures  on  Literature, 
Science,  and  Art  ; The  Life  and  Letters  of  A.  H. 
Clough,  vol.  i. ; the  Quarterly  Review , April,  1869, 
and  Oct.,  1868;  the  Westminster  Review,  July, 
1863;  the  Edinburgh  Review,  April.  1869;  the 
Contemporary  Review,  vol.  xxiv.  See  Balder  Dead; 
Empedocles  on  Etna  ; Heine’s  Grave  ; Lessing’s 
Laocoon;  Myceuinus;  Obermann;  Rugby  Chapel  ; 
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Scholar-Gipsy,  The  ; Sohrab  and  Rustum  ; 
Southern  Night,  'A ; Strayed  Reveller,  The  ; 
Thundertentronckh  ; Thyrsis  ; Tristram  and 
Iseult. 

Arnold,  or  Arnolde,  Richard  (circa  1500). 
He  wrote  a work  generally  known  as  Arnold's 
Chronicle , the  proper  title  of  which  is  The  Names 
of  the  Balyfs,  Gustos,  Mayres , and  Sherefs  of  ye 
Cite  of  London  from  the  Time  of  King  Richard  the 
First,  &c.  “ The  most  heterogeneous  and  mul- 

tifarious miscellany  that  ever  existed  ” (Warton). 

Arnold,  Thomas,  D.D.  Head  master  of 
Rughy  (h.  1795,  d.  1842).  He  wrote  Lectures  on 
Roman  History  ; The  Later  Roman  Commonwealth  ; 
Sermons;  a pamphlet  on  Church  and  State;  and 
some  miscellaneous  works,  edited,  in  1845,  by  his 
biographer,  Dean  Stanley.  See  the  Quarterly 
Review,  vol.  lxxiv. ; Knight’s  English  Cyclopedia, 
and  the  Life  hy  E.  J.  Worboise. 

Arnold,  William  Delafield  (b.  1828,  d. 
1859),  wrote  Oakjield,  or  Fellowship  in  the  East ; 
The  Palace  of  Westminster,  and  other  Historical 
Sketches;  a translation  of  Wiese’s  Lectures  on 
English  Education ; and  a volume  of  Lectures  on 
English  History.  In  the  poem  of  A Southern  Night, 
hy  his  brother,  Matthew  Arnold,  allusion  is  made 
to  his  death,  at  Gibraltar,  on  his  way  home  from 
India 

“ For  there,  with  bodily  anguish  keen. 

With  Indian  heats  at  last  fordone ; 

With  public  toil  and  private  teen, 

Thou  sankest  alone.” 

Arnot,  Hugo  (1749 — 1786),  published  a Col- 
lection and  Abridgment  of  celebrated  Trials  in  Scot- 
land, from  1536  to  1784,  ivith  Historical  and  Critical 
Remarks  (1785)  ; History  of  Edinburgh  (1789),  and 
several  other  works,  including  an  Essay  on 
Nothing  (1777). 

Arod.  The  name  under  which  Sir  William 
Waller  is  personified  in  Dryden’s  Absalom  and 
Achitophel  (q.v.). 

ArontOUS.  An  Asiatic  king  who  joined  the 
Egyptian  armament  against  the  Crusaders  ( Jeru- 
salem Delivered). 

Arraignment  of  a Lover,  The.  A short 
poem  by  George  Gascoigne  (1530 — 1577). 

Arraignment"  of  Paris,  The.  A court 
show  or  masque,  hy  George  Peele  (1552 — 1598), 
represented  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1584.  “ The 
Arraignment  of  Paris,”  wrote  his  friend,  Thomas 
Nash,  in  that  year,  “ might  pleade  to  your  opinions 
his  pregnant  dexteritie  of  art  and  manifold  varietie 
of  invention,  wherein  (me  judice ) he  goeth  a step 
beyond  all  that  write.” 

Arrowsmith,  John,  D.D.  (b.  1602,  d.  1659), 

wrote  Armilla  Catechetica , or  a Chain  of  Principles, 
wherein  the  Chief  Heads  of  the  Christian  Religion 
are  Asserted  and  Lmproved  (1659)  ; Tractica  Sacra 
(1657),  and  other  works. 


Arsetes.  An  aged  eunuch  in  Tasso’s  Jerusalem 
Delivered. 

Arster,  John,  LL.D.,  Irish  poet  and  es- 
sayist, has  published  Poems,  with  translations  from 
the  German  (1819)  ; a version  of  Goethe’s  Faust 
(18351  ; and  a volume  of  poetry  entitled  Xenidla 
(1837).  He  has  been  a constant  contributor  to 
various  magazines  and  reviews. 

Artemisia.  A name  under  which  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  (1690 — 1762)  was  satirised  by 
Pope.  See  Sappho. 

“ Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting.” 

A line  in  Longfellow’s  poem  of  A Psalm  of  Life. 

“ Art  may  err,  but  Nature  cannot 

miss.” — Dryden,  Cock  and  Fox. 

Art  of  Cookery,  The.  A poem  by  William 
King  (1663 — 1712),  published  in  1709. 

Art  of  English  Poesie,  Observations 
in  the.  By  Thomas  Campion  (1540—1623).  An 
essay  in  criticism,  republished  by  Haslewood,  in 
his  collection  of  Ancient  Critical  Essays  upon  Eng- 
lish Poets  and  Poesy  (1815).  It  occasioned  Daniel’s 
Apology  for  Rhyme  (q.v.).  See  Arte  of  English 
Poesie,  The. 

“ Art  of  God,  The  course  of  Nature  is 

the.”  Line  1267,  night  ix.,  of  Young’s  Night 
Thoughts  (q.v.).  “ For  Nature,”  says  Sir  Thomas 

Browne,  “is  the  art  of  God”  (Religio  Medici, 
sect.  16). 

Art  of  Preserving  Health,  The.  A poem 
by  John  Armstrong,  M.D.  (1709 — 17 79),  published 
in  1744.  “ It  is  a kind  of  dictionary  of  domestic 

medicine  in  blank  verse,  containing  much  learning, 
much  medical  and  moral  philosophy ; but  without 
much  original  power,  either  of  poetical  conception 
or  execution.”  According  to  Warton,  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  classical  correctness  and  closeness 
of  style. 

“ Art  thou  poor,  yet  hast  thou  golden 

slumbers.”  First  line  of  a lyric  by  Thomas 
Dekker  (d.  1641),  which  celebrates  the  blessings 
of  contentment — 

“ O sweet  content ! O sweet,  O sweet  content ! ” 

“ Art  thou  the  bird  whom  Man  loves 

best?”  First  line  of  The  Redbreast  chasing  the 
Butterfly,  a short  poem  by  William  Wordsworth 
(1770—1850). 

Arte  of  English  Poesie,  The.  A critical 
treatise  attributed  to  George  Puttenham  (q.y.), 
published  in  1589,  “ and  contrived,”  as  the  title 
page  expresses  it,  “ into  three  bookes,  the  first 
of  Poets  and  Poesie,  the  second  of  Proportion, 
the  third  of  Ornament.”  “The  work,’-  says 
Arber,  “ is  not  exclusively  confined  to  English 
Poesie.  The  first  of  the  three  books  gives  also 
the  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  various  forms  of 
poetry.  The  second  describes  the  ancient  classic 
poetry ; reports,  and  apparently  introduces  into 
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our  literature,  the  Tartarian  and  Persian  forms  of 
verse,  afterwards  so  fashionable,  and  discusses  the 
application  of  Greek  and  Latin  metrical  ‘ nume- 
x-ositie  ’ to  English  poetry.  The  third  hook  ex- 
plains the  then  theory  of  punctuation  ; has  a long 
chapter  on  Languages , deals  with  the  figures  of 
rhetoric  as  well  as  those  of  poetry  proper,  and  has 
some  forty  pages  on  a seemingly  foreign  subject, 
Decorum  ; by  which  we  are  to  understand  not  only 
courtly  manners,  but  also  apt  and  felicitous  ex- 
pression of  thought,  and  appropriateness  of  dress 
and  conduct  to  our  condition  of  life.”  Not  the 
least  interesting  portion  of  the  first  book  is  that  in 
which  the  “author’s  censure”  is  given  upon  those 
“ who  in  any  age  have  been  the  most  commended 
writers  in  our  English  poesie,”  these  being  Chaucer, 
Gower,  Lydgate,  Langland,  Harding,  Skelton, 
Wyatt,  Surrey,  Vaux,  Stemhold,  Heywood,  Perrys, 
Phaer,  Golding,  Raleigh,  Dyer,  Sidney,  Edwards, 
Gascoigne,  and  others.  The  Arte  was  reprinted 
by  J oseph  Haslewood  in  his  Ancient  Critical  Essays 
in  1815,  and  more  recently  by  Ai'ber.  See  Art  of 
English  Poesie. 

Artegal.  A mythic  king  of  Britain,  who 
figures  in  the  Chronicle  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
and  in  Milton’s  History  of  Britain  (q.v.). 

Artegal.  A knight  in  Spenser’s  Faerie 
Queene  (q.v.)  ; intended  as  a type  of  Justice,  and 
representing  the  poet’s  friend  and  patron,  Lord 
Grey.  Many  historical  events  are  woven  into  the 
narrative  of  his  adventures. 

Artegal  and  Elidure.  A poetical  episode 
by  William  Wordsworth  (1770 — 1850),  written 
in  1815,  and  founded  on  a passage  in  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth’s  Chronicle. 

Artful  Dodger,  The.  The  sobriquet  of  a 
character — a young  thief — in  Dickens’s  novel  of 
Oliver  Twist  (q.v.). 

Arthur  of  Lytel  Brytayne,  The  Hys- 
tory  of  the  Most  Noble  and  Valiant 
Knight.  Translated  into  English  from  a French 
original,  by  John  Bourchier,  Lord  Berners 
(1474—1532). 

Arthur,  King  of  Great  Britain : “A 

Book  of  the  noble  Hystoryes  of  Kynge  Arthur, 
and  of  certayn  of  his  Knyghtes,  reduced  into  Eng- 
lysche  by  Syr  Thomas  Malory,  knyght ; ” printed 
by  Caxton,  1489,  and  recently  reprinted. 

Arthur.  The  Legend  of  King.  An  old 

ballad  in  which  the  chronicle  of  De  Loew,  printed 
at  Antwerp,  in  1493,  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
followed.  It  is  supposed  to  bo  spoken  by  Arthur 
himself. 

Arthur,  The  Book  of  Kynge : “ and  of 

his  noble  Knyghts  of  the  Round  Table ; ” printed 
by  Wynkyn  do  Worde  in  1498. 

Arthur,  The  Misfortunes  of.  A tragedy 
by  Thomas  Hughes,  a student  of  Gray’s  Inn, 
acted  at  Greenwich,  on  February  28,  1687.  Lord 


Bacon,  then  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  assisted  in 
the  invention  and  preparation  of  the  dumb  shows 
by  which  the  performance  was  varied.  Among  the 
dramatis  personce  are  Guenevora,  Mordred,  and 
Gawin. 

Arthur,  King  of  England.  A play  by 
Richard  Hathaway  (1598),  probably  a revival  of 
The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur  (q.v.). 

Arthur,  King.  An  opera  written  by  John 
Dryden  (1631 — 1701),  dedicated  to  the  Marquis 
of  Halifax,  and  perfoimed,  with  music  by  Purcell, 
in  1691. 

Arthur,  Prince.  An  heroic  poem,  in  ten 
books,  by  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  M.D.  (1650 — 
1729),  published  in  1695,  and  written,  as  the 
author  tells  us,  “ by  such  catches  and  starts,  and 
in  such  occasional  uncertain  hours  as  his  profession 
afforded,  and  for  the  greatest  part  in  coffee-houses, 
or  in  passing  up  and  down  the  streets.”  It  passed 
through  three  editions  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
and  though  attacked  by  Dennis  in  a foxmal  criti- 
cism, received  the  praise  of  Locke,  concerning 
whom  Southey  remarks  that  his  “ opinion  of  Prince 
Arthur  should  be  held  in  remembrance  by  all 
dabblers  in  metaphysics  when  they  presume  to 
dabble  in  poetry.”  Prince  Arthur  was  followed, 
in  1697,  by  King  Arthur. 

Arthur,  King.  A poem,  in  twelve  books,  by 
Edward,  Lord  Lytton  (1805 — 1873),  published  in 
1848,  in  which  modem  characters,  the  late  King 
Louis  Philippe  among  others,  are  introduced  under 
a very  thin  disguise.  The  poem  is  not  without 
interest  as  a clever  tour  de  force,  but  it  has  never 
attained  to  popularity,  and  its  reception  by  the 
critics  was  cold  and  disheartening  from  the  first. 
“ Nothing,”  says  W.  C.  Roscoe,  “ can  more  for- 
cibly indicate  Lord  Lytton’ s absolute  deficiency  in 
true  poetical  genius  than  the  value  he  assigns  to 
his  own  poetry.  After  ample  time  for  reflection, 
he  has  deliberately  placed  it  on  record  that  his 
King  Arthur  is  the  highest  effort  of  his  powers, 
and  the  work  on  which  he  rests  his  claim  to  post- 
humous fame.  This  is  to  be  most  unjust  to  him- 
self. No  poet  could  have  written  King  Arthur.” 

Arthur,  King,  in  Tennyson’s  poem  of.  The 
Idylls  of  the  King  (q.v.),  is  intended  less  as  a 
portrait  of — 

“ That  pray  kinc  whose  name,  a chest, 

Streams  like  a cloud,  man-shaped,  from  mountain  peak, 

And  cleaves  to  cairn  and  cromlech  still,” 

than  as  a personification  of  tlio  soul  at  war  with 
sense.  Tho  reader  may,  if  he  chooses,  regard  the 
poem  as  a mere  narrative,  to  be  read  for  tho 
pleasure  its  details  afford;  but  a writer  in  the 
Contemporary  Rcvicio  for  1873,  identified  with  a 
personal  friend  of  tho  poet’s,  assures  us  that  tho 
Idylls  arc  intended  to  be  a consistent  and  coherent 
allegory,  opening  with  the  mysterious  bii*th  of  the 
soul,  as  described  in  the  “ Coming  of  Arthur,”  and 
closing  with  its  no  less  mysterious  disappearance, 
as  magnificently  recorded  in  tho  concluding  idyll. 
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Through  all  the  poem  “ we  see  the  body  and  its 
passions  gain  continually  greater  sway,  till  in  the 
end  the  spirit’s  earthly  work  is  thwarted  and 
defeated  by  the  flesh.  From  the  sweet  spring- 
breezes  of  ‘ Gareth  ’ and  the  story  of  ‘ Geraint  and 
Enid,’  where  the  first  gush  of  poisoning  passion 
bows  for  a time,  and  yet  passes  and  leaves  pure 
a great  and  simple  heart,  we  are  led  through 
* Merlin  and  Vivien,’  where,  early  in  the  storm, 
we  see  great  wit  and  genius  succumb ; and  through 
‘ Lancelot  and  Elaine,’  where  the  piteous  early 
death  of  innocence  and  hope  results  from  it — to 
the  ‘ Holy  Grail,’  where  we  find  religion  itself 
tmder  the  stress  of  it,  and  despite  the  earnest 
efforts  of  the  soul,  blown  into  mere  fantastic  shapes 
of  superstition.  In  ‘ Pelleas  and  Ettarre  ’ the  storm 
of  corruption  culminates,  whirling  the  sweet  waters 
of  young  love  and  faith  out  from  their  proper 
channels,  sweeping  them  into  mist,  and  casting 
them  in  hail  upon  the  land.  Then  comes  the 
dismal  autumn — dripping  gloom  of  the  ‘ Last 
Tournament,’  with  its  awful  and  portentous  close; 
and  then  in  ‘ Guinevere,’  the  final  lightning- 
stroke,  and  all  the  fabric  of  the  earthly  life  falls 
smitten  into  dust,  leaving  to  the  soul  a broken 
heart  for  company,  and  a conviction  that  if  in  this 
world  only  it  had  hope,  it  were  of  all  things  most 
miserable.  Thus  ends  the  ‘ Round  Table,’  and  the 
story  of  the  life-long  labour  of  the  soul.”  ( Spec- 
tator, January,  1870.)  Not  only,  however,  does 
Arthur  typify  the  soul : he  is  a sort  of  ideal  man, 
a “ blameless  king,  a kind  of  human  Christ — the 
royal  Liberator  of  his  people,  who  shall  surely 
come  again  and  complete  his  work — the  mystically- 
born  king,  victorious,  defeated,  but  deathless.” 
This,  as  the  writer  in  the  Contemporary  remarks, 
was  the  central  figure  of  a whole  literature,  which 
flourished  for  generations,  and  doubtless  was  the 
secret  of  its  wonderful  influence  and  duration. 
“It  is  difficult  not  to  see  the  analogy  it  suggests, 
and  difficult  to  doubt  that,  as  a knightly  version  of 
the  Christ  Himself,  that  figure  became  so  popular 
in  the  days  of  chivalry.”  The  Arthur  around 
whom  all  these  various  legends  gathered  is  de- 
scribed as  a King  of  Britain  at  the  time  of  the 
English  invasion.  He  was  the  son  of  Uther  Pen- 
dragon  by  Ignera,  wife  of  Gorlois,  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  was  raised  to  the  monarchy  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  Waging  war  against  the  invaders, 
he  defeated  them  in  every  battle,  and  slew  nearly 
500  of  them  with  his  sword  Excalibur  (q.v.).  He 
then  carried  his  forces  into  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Iceland,  and,  returning  triumphant,  took  to  wife 
Guenhever,  said  to  be  the  fairest  in  the  land,  with 
whom  he  lived  peacefully  for  twelve  years.  After- 
wards he  fought  valiantly  in  Norway,  Russia,  and 
Gaul,  where  the  Romans  succumbed  before  his 
marvellous  prowess ; but,  in  the  meantime,  Mordred, 
his  nephew,  had  allied  himself  with  the  English ; 
and  it  was  in  Cornwall,  on  the  river  Camlan,  whilst 
in  the  act  of  chastising  the  recreant  and  his  rebel 
followers,  that  the  “ flos  regum”  was  slain.  See 
Guinevere. 


Arthur’s  Death,  King.  An  old  ballad 
fragment,  evidently  taken  from  the  romance  of 
Morte  d’  Arthur,  and  curious  as  a commentary  on 
Tennyson’s  poem  of  that  name.  Only  it  is  Sir 
Lukyn,  and  not  Sir  Bedivere,  that  the  king  sends 
to  cast  Excalibur  into  the  mere.  See  Excalibuk. 

Arthur,  Timothy  Shay.  An  American 
writer  (b.  1809),  whose  works,  too  numerous  to 
specify  in  detail,  have  obtained  considerable  popu- 
larity in  this  country.  For  a list  of  them,  see  the 
English  Catalogue. 

Artless  Midnight  Thoughts  of  a Gen- 
tleman at  Court,  The  ; “who  for  many  years 
built  on  sand,  which  every  blast  of  cross  fortune 
has  defaced  ; but  now  he  has  laid  new  foundations 
on  the  rock  of  his  salvation.”  By  Sir  William 
Killigrew  (1605 — 1693) ; published  in  1684. 
Cibber  says  “ that  besides  233  thoughts  in  it,  there 
are  some  small  pieces  of  poetry.”  “If,”  says 
Southey,  “he  has  really  given  us  233  thoughts  in 
one  volume,  we  may  recommend  Sir  William  as  a 
worthy  object  of  imitation,  or  rather  admire  the 
improvement  introduced  in  the  book  manufactory 
since,  of  making  volumes  without  any  thoughts 
at  ah.” 

Arundel,  or  Hirondelle.  The  magic  steed 
of  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton,  in  the  romance  of 
that  name  (q.v.).  An  absurd  etymology  connects 
it  with  the  name  of  the  castle  and  town  of  Arundel. 

Arundel  Society,  for  Promoting  the  Know- 
ledge of  Art  by  the  publication  of  fac-similes  and 
photographs,  was  instituted  in  London  in  1848. 

ArviragUS.  A son  of  Cymbeline,  in  Shake- 
speare’s play  of  that  name  (q.v.). 

Ary  me  s Prydain  Vawr  : “ The  Destiny 
of  Great  Britain.”  A poem  descriptive  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Cymri  from  the  British  Isles. 
This  has  been  attributed  to  Goeyddon,  a bard  of 
the  7th  century,  and  to  Taliesin  (q.v.) ; but 
Stephens,  in  the  Literature  of  the  Kymri,  assigns 
it  to  Madoc  ap  Iddon,  King  of  Gwent,  in  South 
Wales,  who  died  in  1180. 

“ As  a beam  o’er  the  face  of  the  waters 

may  glow.”  First  line  of  an  Irish  melody  by 
Thomas  Moore  (1779 — 1852). 

“ As  at  a railway  junction,  men.”  First 

line  of  Sic  Itur , a lyric  by  Arthur  Hugh  Clough 
(1819—1861). 

“ As  I lay  a thinkinge.”  Opening  line  of 
the  Last  Verses  of  “ Thomas  Ingoldsby,”  by  the 
Rev.  R.  H.  Barham  (q.v.). 

“ As  I sat  in  the  cafe,  I said  to  myself.” 

A humorously  satirical  lyric  in  Eipsychus  (q.v.) , by 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough  (1819 — 1861).  The  retrain 
runs : — 

“ How  pleasant  It  is  to  have  money,  heigbo  I 
How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money  1 ” 

“As  it  fell  upon  a day.”  First  line  of  a 
lyric  by  Richard  Barnpield  (b.  1574).  The  fol- 
lowing lines  are  often  quoted : — 
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*'  Everything  did  banish  moan, 
tiave  the  nightingale  alone. 

She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 

Leaned  her  breast  up  till  a thorn ; 

And  there  sung  the  dolefull’st  ditty, 

That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity.” 

Set  Cynthia. 

“ As  with  gladness  men  of  old.”  First 
line  of  a popular  hymn  by  William  Chatterton 
Dix  (1860). 

“As  ye  came  from  the  Holy  Land.” 

First  line  of  False  Love  and  True  Love , a poem  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (1652 — 1618).  It  is  also  the 
first  line  of  an  old  ballad,  which,  taking  the  form 
of  a dialogue  between  a pilgrim  and  a traveller, 
was  once  very  popular,  and  is  quoted  by  Beaumont 
in  his  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle , act  ii.,  last 
scene,  and  in  an  old  play  called  Hans  Beerpot , the 
Invisible  Comedy  (1618),  act  i. 

As  Yon  Like  It.  A comedy  by  William 
Shakespeare  (1564 — 1616) ; was  probably  acted 
for  the  first  time  in  1599,  and  published,  under  the 
title  of  “As  You  Like  Yt,  a booke,”  in  1600. 
There  can  he  no  doubt  that  it  was  written  in  the 
heyday  of  the  author’s  genius,  when  he  had  just 
i ompleted  the  grand  series  of  historical  plays,  and 
was  glad  to  throw  himself  for  rest  into  the  ideal 
;ind  idyllic  world  of  Arden,  before  he  set  to  work 
at  the  equally  grand  series  of  tragic  dramas  that 
began  with  Romeo  and  Juliet , and  culminated  in 
Macbeth  and  Othello.  He  seems  to  have  been  in- 
debted for  the  mere  ground-work  of  this  play  to 
Lodge’s  Rosalynde  (q.v.) : or,  Euphues'  Golden 

Legacie , found  after  his  death  in  his  cell  at  Silexedra 
(1560),  which  appears  in  its  turn  to  have  been 
founded  on  an  older  English  original.  In  this 
tale,  the  deceased  Sir  John  of  Bordeaux  has  three 
sons,  Saladine,  Femandine,  and  Rosader ; the 
banished  duke  being  Gerismond,  King  of  France. 
Celia  is  first  Alinda  and  afterwards  Aliena  ; Corin 
and  Silvius  figure  as  Coridon  and  Montanus ; whilst 
the  shepherdess  Phoebe  and  the  faithful  servant 
Adam  appear  in  the  names  that  they  preserve  in 
Shakespeare.  Touchstone,  Jacques,  and  Audrey 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  entirely  the  creation  of  the 
poet,  who  also  infuses  into  all  the  other  characters 
a life  and  spirit  which  they  do  not  possess  in 
Lodge’s  work.  “Large  extracts  from  the  latter  are 
given,”  says  Moberly,  “in  Delius’s  edition  of  the 
works  of  Shakespeare,  and  a perusal  of  them  only 
demonstrates  the  more  clearly  how  wonderfully 
the  poet  has  contrived  to  surround  a somewhat 
heavy  and  commonplace  tale  with  an  atmosphere 
of  brightness  and  romance.  To  him  alone,”  adds 
Moberly,  “ belong  the  charming  conception  of 
outlawed  forest  life,  the  pure  rusticity  of  the  lower 
characters,  the  serene  magnanimity  of  the  banished 
duke,  the  inexhaustible  sprightliness  of  Rosalind, 
the  knavish  fool-wisdom  of  Touchstone,  and  the 
superficial  and  worldly  cavilling  of  Jacques ; all 
stamped  with  the  unmistakable  impress  of  his 
master-hand,  and  combining,  in  the  most  singular 
vray,  to  give  the  play  a most  distinct  and  important 


moral  bearing,  as  well  as  the  animation  and  grace 
which  has  made  it  the  delight  of  all  readers,  young 
and  old.”  SeeDo’wden’sShakespeare'sMindandArt. 

Asaph.  A character  intended  for  John 
Dryden,  the  poet  (1631 — 1701),  by  Nahum  Tate 
(1652 — 1715),  who  added  a second  part  to  the  for- 
mer’s poem  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel  (q.v.). 

Ascanio.  The  hero  of  Fletcher’s  comedy  of 
The  Spanish  Curate  (q.v.). 

Ascanius  : “or,  the  Young  Pretender;”  “a 
true  history,”  published  at  London  in  1746.  In 
mythology,  Ascanius  was  a son  of  HCneas  and 
Creusa,  second  king  of  Latium,  and  the  founder 
of  Alba  Longa.  See  Virgil’s  JEneid,  and  Livy’s 
Annales. 

Ascapart,  in  the  romance  of  Sir  Bevis  of 
Southampton  (q.v.),  is  a giant,  thirty  feet  high, 
who  is  said  to  have  carried  Sir  Bevis,  his  wife,  and 
his  horse,  under  his  arm,  though  eventually  he 
falls  a victim  to  the  hero’s  prowess.  Warton  says 
that  he  figures  frequently  in  the  old  French 
romances  ; and  there  are  numerous  allusions  to  him 
in  the  Elizabethan. writers.  Pope  wrote  : — 

“ Each  man  an  Ascapart,  of  strength  to  toss 
Eor  quoits  both  Temple  Bar  and  Charing  Cross.  ” 

Ascham,  Roger  (b.  1515,  d.  1568),  wrote 
Toxophilus , the  Schole  of  Shooting e (1544)  ; A Report 
and  Discourse  of  the  affaires  and  state  of  Germany , 
and  the  Emperor  Charles  his  Court  during  certaine 
yeares  (1550 — 2),  (1552) ; The  Scholemaster  (1570)  ; 
Apologia  pro  Ccena  Dominica  contra  Missam  et  eius 
Prestigias  (1577) ; Epistolarum  Libri  Tres  (1578).  His 
English  Works  were  collected,  edited,  and  pub- 
lished by  Bennett  in  1761,  with  a Life  by  Dr. 
Johnson.  They  were  again  published  in  1815  ; 
and  appeared,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Giles, 
in  1865.  See,  also,  Grant’s  De  Vita  et  Ob.  Roger i 
Aschami , andHartley  Coleridge’ s Northern  Worthies. 
Fuller  wrote  of  Ascham : — “ He  was  an  honest  man 
and  a good  shooter.  His  Toxophilus  is  a good  book 
for  young  men  ; his  Schoolmaster  for  old  ; his  Epistles 
for  all  men.”  Hazlitt  says  : “ Ascham  is  plain  and 
strong  in  his  style,  but  without  grace  or  warmth ; 
his  sentences  have  no  harmony  of  structure.  He 
stands,  however,  as  far  as  I have  seen,  above  all 
other  writers  in  the  first  half  of  the  queen’s  (Eliza- 
beth) reign.”  See  Schoolmaster,  The  ; Toxoimiilus. 

Asgill,  John  (d.  1738),  was  the  author  of 
An  Argument  proving  that  Men  may  be  translated 
to  Heaven  without  dying  (1700),  and  various  other 
works,  including  a humorous  Essay  on  a Registry 
for  Titles  of  Lands  (1771),  and  The  Succession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  Vindicated  (1714). 

Ashbnrne,  Thomas  D\  An  Augustine  friar 
(circa  1350)  who  wrote  a reply  to  the  Trialogues  of 
Wickliffe,  and  various  other  theological  treatises. 

Ashbv,  George,  Clerk  of  the  Signet  to 
Queen  Margaret,  was  the  author  of  the  Active 
J’olicie  of  a Prince  (q.v.).  See  Warton’ s History  of 
English  Poetry. 
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Ashford,  Isaac.  A peasant  in  Crabbe’s  poem, 
The  Parish  Register  (q.v.). 

Ashmole,  Elias  (b.  1617,  d.  1692),  wrote 
Fasciculus  Chemieus  (1654)  ; Theatrum  Chemicum 
Britannicum  (1652)  ; The  Way  to  Bliss  (1658) ; The 
Institution,  Laws,  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Most  Nolle 
Order  of  the  Garter  (1672)  ; and  Antiquities  of 
Berkshire  (1719  or  1723).  His  Memoirs  “drawn  up 
by  himself  by  way  of  diary,'”  were  printed  in  1717, 
and  reprinted  1774.  Wood  says  of  him:  “ He  was 
the  greatest  virtuoso  and  curioso  that  ever  was 
known  or  read  of  in  England  before  his  time. 
Uxor  Solis  took  up  its  habitation  in  his  breast,  and 
in  his  bosom  the  great  God  did  abundantly  store 
up  the  treasures  of  all  sorts  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge. Much  of  his  time,  when  he  was  in  the 
prime  of  his  years,  was  spent  in  chemistry,  in  which 
faculty,  being  accounted  famous,  he  did  worthily 
deserve  the  title  of  Mercuriophilus  Anglicus.”  See 
Fasciculus  Chemicus;  Garter,  The  Most  Noble 
Order  op  the  ; Theatrum  Chemicum  Britanni- 
cum ; Way  to  Bliss,  The. 

Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  consisting 
of  a valuable  collection  of  MSS.,  books,  coins,  &c., 
was  presented  to  the  university  and  opened  in 
1682  by  Elias  Ashmole  (q.v.).  The  Ashmolean 
Society,  Oxford,  was  established  in  1828. 

Ashmore,  John,  poet  (temp.  17th  century), 
produced  Certain  Selected  Odes  of  Horace  Englished 
(1621). 

Ashton,  Charles,  Canon  of  Ely  (b.  1665, 
d.  1752),  produced  editions  of  Hierocles  and  Justin 
Martyr. 

Ashton,  Lucy.  The  heroine  of  Scott’s  novel 
of  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  (q.v.) ; daughter  of 
Sir  William  Ashton,  and  betrothed  to  Edgar,  the 
Master  of  Ravenswood. 

Ashton,  Sir  William.  A character  in 
Scott’s  Bride  of  Lammermoor. 

Ashwell,  John,  Prior  of  Newnham  Abbey, 
near  Bedford,  was  the  author  of  certain  “ Letters 
sente  secretley  to  the  Byshope  of  Lyncolne,”  in 
1527,  “ wherein  the  sayde  Pry  our  accuseth  George 
Joye,  that  Tyme  being  Felow  of  Peter  College,  in 
Cambridge,  of  fower  opinions;”  “the  answere  of 
the  sayde  George  unto  the  same  opinions  ” being 
published  with  the  letters.  “ This  work  is  of  great 
interest,”  says  Allibone,  “ not  only  to  the  biblio- 
grapher and  lover  of  rare  books,  but  as  connected 
with  the  history  of  one  of  the  first  men  who  stood 
forth  in  England  and  boldly  advocated  the  ‘ universal 
diffusion  ’ of  the  Gospel.”  For  an  account  of  Joye, 
see  Fuller’s  Worthies. 

Asiatic  (Royal)  Society  of  G-reat  Britain 
and  Ireland,  The,  instituted  in  London  in 
1823,  and  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1824. 
In  1828  it  established  the  Oriental  Translation 
Fund,  by  the  aid  of  which  numerous  volumes  of 
Eastern  literature  havo  been  published. 


“ Ask  me  no  more : the  moon  may 

draw  the  sea.”  First  lino  of  a song  by  Alfred 
Tennyson  (b.  1809)  in  The  Princess  (q.v.). 

“ -A.sk  me  no  more  where  Jove 

bestows.”  First  line  of  a song  by  Thomas  Carew 
(1589—1639). 

“ Ask  me  no  more  whither  do  stray 
The  golden  atoms  of  the  day ; 

For  In  pure  love  heaven  did  prepare 
These  powders  to  enrich  your  hair.” 

“ Ask  me  why  I send  you  here.”  First 

line  of  a song  called  The  Primrose  (q.v.). 

“ Ask  what  you  will,  my  own  and 

only  love.”  First  line  of  a lyric  by  Francis 
Turner  Palgrave. 

“ Ask  why  I love  the  roses  fair  ? ” 

First  line  of  The  Reason  Why,  a lyric  by  Fre- 
derick Locker. 

Aske,  James.  See  Elizabetha  Triumphans. 

Askew,  Anthony,  M.D.  (1722—1772),  was 
one  of  the  fathers  of  the  “ Bibliomania”  in  Eng- 
land. 

Asmodeus.  The  fiendish  companion  of  Don 
Cleofas,  “ one  of  Satan’s  light  infantry,”  in  Le 
Sage’s  Le  Diable  Boiteux,  or  The  Devil  on  Two 
Sticks.  “ As  much  a decided  creation  of  genius, 
in  his  way,  as  Ariel  or  Caliban  ” (Sir  W.  Scott). 

Aspasia,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  play  of 
The  Maid's  Tragedy  (q.v.),  is  forsaken  by  Amintor, 
who  marries  Evadne.  “ Aspasia,”  as  Charles  Lamb 
says,  “is  a slighted  woman,  refused  by  the  man1 
who  had  once  engaged  to  marry  her.  Yet  it  is 
artfully  contrived,  that  while  we  pity  her,  we 
respect  her,  and  she  descends  without  degradation. 
So  much  true  poetry  and  passion  can  do  to  confer 
dignity  upon  subjects  which  do  not  seem  capable 
of  it.” 

Aspen  Court.  A novel  by  Charles  Shirley 
Brooks  (1815 — 1874). 

Ass,  To  a Young : “its  mother  being 
tethered  near  it.”  A lyric  by  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  (1772 — 1834),  written  1794.  Hence  the 
allusion  by  Byron  in  the  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers  (q.v.) — 

“ Yet  none  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 
The  bard  who  soars  to  elegise  an  ass.” 

Assembly  of  Foules,  The.  See  Foules, 
The  Assembly  of. 

Asser,  Bishop  of  Sherborne  (d.  910),  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written,  among  other  works,  the 
TElfredi  Regis  Res  Gcstce,  published  by  Arch- 
bishop Parker  in  1574.  See  Wright’s  Biographia 
Britannica  Liter  aria  for  the  argument  against 
Asser’ s authorship. 

Assignation,  The.  A comedy  by  Sophia 
Lee  (1750 — 1824),  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1807.  “It  was  only  performed  once,  the  public 
thinking  that  much  of  the  satire  was  aimed  at 
public  characters,  and  therefore  naturally  evinc- 
ing displeasure.” 
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“ Assume  a virtue,  if  you  have  it  not.” 

— Hamlet , act  iii.,  scene  4. 

“ Assurance  double  sure,  I’ll  make.” 

—Macbeth,  act  iv.,  scene  1. 

“ Assurance  of  a Man,  To  give  the 

world.” — Hamlet,  act  iii.,  scene  4. 

Astagoras.  A female  fiend,  and  companion  of 
the  Three  Furies,  in  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

Astarte.  The  lady  beloved  by  the  hero  in 
Byron’s  Manfred  (q.v.). 

Astell,  Mary  (b.  1668,  d.  1731),  wrote,  among 
other  works,  A Serious  Proposal  to  the  Ladies  for 
the  Advancement  of  their  true  and  greatest  Interest , 
and  The  Christian  Religion  as  professed  by  a Daughter 
of  the  Church  of  England.  She  was  ridiculed  by 
the  wits  of  her  time,  under  the  nickname  of 
Madonilla. 

Astle,  Thomas  (b.  1735,  d.  1803).  An  eminent 
antiquarian  and  bibliographer,  who  succeeded  his 
father-in-law  in  printing  the  Records  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  a contributor  to  the  Archccologia 
and  to  the  Vetusta  Monumenta,  and  was  a most 
efficient  cataloguer.  He  also  wrote  An  Account 
of  the  Seals  of  the  Kings,  Royal  Boroughs,  and 
Magnates  of  Scotland  (1792),  and  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Writing,  as  well  Hieroglyphic  as  Ele- 
mentary (1784);  “the  completest  work  on  the 
subject  of  writing  in  this  or  any  other  language.” 

“ Astolat,  The  Lily  Maid  of.”  Elaine, 
in  Tennyson’ s Idylls  of  the  King  (q.v.).  Astolat  is 
Guildford,  in  Surrey. 

Astolpho,  son  of  Otho,  and  an  English  duke, 
was  carried  on  the  back  of  a whale  to  Alcino’s  isle, 
and  was  afterwards  transformed  into  a myrtle.  His 
flight  to  the  moon  is  one  of  the  ablest  passages  in 
the  Orlando  Furioso. 

Aston,  Anthony,  “ gentleman,  lawyer, 
poet,  actor,  soldier,  sailor,  exciseman,  and  pub- 
lican,” was  the  author  of  Love  in  a Hurry  (1709) ; 
Pastora  (1712);  The  FooVs  Opera  (1731);  and  A 
Brief  Supplement  to  Colley  Cibber,  Esq.,  his  Lives 
of  the  Late  Famous  Actors  and  Actresses  (1742), 
“ which  contains  some  information  not  preserved 
elsewhere.” 

Astoreth.  A Syrian  deity  who  figures  in 
Milton’s  Paradise  Jjost  (q.v.),  as — 

" Qiippii  of  heaven,  with  rreBeent  horns, 

To  whose  bright  Innngp  nightly  by  the  moon. 

Sldonian  virgins  pakl  their  vowb  anti  songs. 

Astraea.  The  poetical  name  assumed  by  Mrs. 
Aphra  Behn  (q  v.),  a dramatic  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (1642 — 1689),  whoso  works  are  distin- 
guished by  cleverness  and  lewdnoss.  Thus  Pope — 
" The  stage  how  loosely  does  Astnea  tread ! ” 

Astrsea,  Hymns  of.  A series  of  twenty- 
six  acrostics,  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by 
Sir  John  Davies  (1570—1626). 


Astrea  : “ A Romance  written  in  French  by 
Messere  Honore  d’TJrfe,  and  Translated  by  a 
Person  of  Quality;”  published  in  1657.  “Its 
primitive  Arcadia  was  placed  in  the  valley  of  the 
Loire,  and  its  variety  of  excellent  discourses  and 
extraordinary  sententiousness  caused  Eichelieu  to 
say  that  ‘ He  was  not  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Wit  who  had  not  been  well  read  in 
Astrea.’  ” D’Urfe  was  bom  in  1567,  and  died 
in  1625. 

Astrolabie,  Conclusions  of  the.  See- 

Bread  and  Milk  for  Babes. 

Astrophel.  A pastoral  elegy,  by  Edmund 
Spenser  (1552 — 1599),  “upon  the  death  of  the 
most  noble  and  valorous  knight,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,” 
dedicated  to  the  Countess  of  Essex.  The  name  is 
compounded  of  “ Phil.  Sid.,”  the  abbreviation  of 
Philip  Sidney,  and  their  apparent  Latin  and 
Greek  synonyms.  Thus  Phil  for  cplAos,  the 
friend,  and  Sid  as  from  the  Latin  sidus,  a star; 
the  whole  meaning,  “ the  friend  or  lover  of  the 
star.”  The  lover  was  Sidney,  and  the  star  his 
lady-love  Stella,  or  Penelope  Devereux,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  (See  the  next  paragrapn.) 

Astrophel  and  Stella  : “ Wherein  the  Ex- 
cellence of  Sweet  Poesie  is  concluded.”  A poem 
by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (1554 — 1586),  in  which  he 
celebrates  his  platonic  devotion  to  the  Lady 
Penelope  Devereux  above  mentioned.  To  the 
second  edition,  published  in  1591,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  sonnets  and  songs  were  added. 

Atalanta  in  Calydon.  A dramatic  poem  by 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  (b.  1837),  pub- 
lished in  1864,  and  referred  to  by  Professor  Lowell 
as  exhibiting  that  poverty  of  thought  and  profusion 
of  imagery,  which  are  at  once  the  defect  and  the 
compensation  of  all  youthful  poetry,  even  of 
Shakespeare’s.  “Mr.  Swinburne’s  power  of  as- 
similating style,”  he  says,  “ strikes  us  as  something 
marvellous.  The  argument  of  his  poem,  in  its 
quaint  archaism,  would  not  need  the  change  of  a 
word  or  in  the  order  of  a period  to  have  been 
foisted  on  Sir  Thomas  Malory  as  his  own  com- 
position. The  choosing  a theme  which  iEschylus 
had  handled  in  one  of  his  lost  tragedies  is  justified 
by  a certain  iEschylean  flavour  in  the  treatment. 
The  chorus  has  often  an  imaginative  lift  in  it,  an 
ethereal  charm  of  phrase,  of  which  it  is  the  highest 
praise  to  say  that  it  reminds  us  of  him  who  seal’s 
ovor  the  other  Greek  tragedians  like  an  eagle.” 

Atalantis,  or  “Atlantis:”  “Secret  Memoirs 
and  Manners  of  Persons  of  Quality  of  both  Sexes, 
from  the  Now  Atalantis,  an  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean,” by  Mrs.  De  La  Riviere  Manley  (1672 
— 1724),  and  published  in  1736.  A work  in  which 
the  persons  and  manners  of  the  court  and  nobility 
who  accomplished  the  Revolution  of  1688  are 
satirised  with  great  freedom  of  language.  Popo 
rofors  to  it  in  tho  Rape  of  the  Lock  : — 

“As  long  as  ' Atalantis’  shall  bo  read 
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and.  Bishop  Warburton  described  it  as  “ a famous 
book,  written  about  that  time,  by  a woman  full  of 
court  and  party  scandals,  and  in  a loose  effeminacy 
of  style  and  sentiment,  which  well  suited  the  de- 
bauched taste  of  the  better  vulgar.” 

Athanasia.  The  heroine  of  John  Gibson 
Lockhart’s  novel  of  Valerius  (q.v.). 

Athanasian  Creed,  The,  was  versified  by 
William  Whyttington,  Dean  of  Durham,  a con- 
temporary of  Knox  and  Calvin,  from  the  latter  of 
whom  he  received  ordination.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  his  version : — 

“ The  Father  God  is,  God  the  Son, 

God  Holy  Ghost  also ; 

Yet  are  there  not  three  Gods  In  all, 

But  one  God  and  no  mo’.” 

A metrical  arrangement  of  the  same  creed  is  given 
in  Hunnis’s  Handful  of  Honeysuckles  (q.v.).  See 
Actes  of  the  Apostles,  and  Apostolic  Creed. 

Atheism,  On  the  Necessity  of.  A 

pamphlet  published  originally  at  Oxford,  attri- 
buted to  Shelley  (q.v.),  and  reprinted  in  the 
“ Notes”  to  Queen  Hob  (q.v.). 

“ Atheist  half  believes  a God,  By 

night  an.”  Line  177,  night  v.,  of  Young’s 
Night  Thoughts  (q.v.). 

Atheist’s  Tragedy,  The : “ or,  the  Honest 
Man’s  Revenge.”  A play  by  Cyril  Tourneur 
(circa  1600),  printed  in  1611, 'and  noticed  in  vol. 
vii.  of  the  Retrospective  Review. 

Athelard  of  Bath  flourished  about  1110 — 
1120,  and  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
Re  Eodem  et  JDiverso  ; Re  Sic  et  non  Sic  ; Qucestiones 
Naturales  ; Regulce  Abaci  ; a treatise  on  the  Astro- 
labe ; Problemata  ; Re  Septem  Artibus  Tiber alibus  ; 
a treatise  on  the  Compotus  ; Liber  Magistri  Adelardi 
Bathomensis  qui  dicitur  Mappce  Clavicula  ; and 
various  translations  from  the  Arabic.  A list  of  the 
editions  of  his  Works  is  given  in  Wright’s  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica  Literaria.  See  Philosophus  An- 
glorum;  QuiESTioNES  Naturales. 

Athelstane,  sumamed  the  “ Unready,”  Thane 
of  Coningsburgh,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  romance 
of  Ivanhoe  (q.v.). 

Athelstane’s  Victory,  An  Ode,  written 
in  old  English  verse,  and  printed  in  Ellis’s 
Specimens  of  the  English  Poets , from  two  MSS.  in 
the  Cottonian  Library,  British  Museum.  It  is 
dated  937  in  Gibson’s  Chronicles , 938  in  Hickes’s 
Faxon  Grammar,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  a contemporary  bard. 

Athense  Oxonienses  : “an exact  History  of 
all  the  Writers  and  Bishops  who  have  had  their 
Education  in  the  most  eminent  and  famous  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  from  1500  to  1690,”  written  by 
Anthony  a Wood  (1632—1695),  and  published  in 
1691 — 2 ; followed  very  shortly  after  by  Fasti,  or 
Annals  of  the  University.  A second  edition,  ren- 
dered valuable  by  important  additions  and  correc- 
tions, appeared  in  1721.  “To  the  first  volume,” 


says  Professor  Fraser,  “ is  prefixed  in  some  copies 
an  account  of  the  author,  prepared  by  himself,  in 
which  he  claims  the  merit  of  freedom  from  party 
prejudice,  and  alludes  to  his  singularly  recluse  and 
ascetic  life.  The  world  has  not  recognised  his 
liberality  of  temper  so  much  as  his  wonderful  in- 
dustry. Though  a diligent  antiquary,  he  was 
noted  for  the  strong  prejudice  of  a narrow  mind.” 
It  appears  that  at  one  time  he  was  indicted  for 
defamation  in  the  University  Court,  on  account  of 
his  criticisms  on  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  and  Chancellor  of  the 
University.  At  another,  he  was  attacked  with 
much  severity  by  Bishop  Burnet,  in  a Letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  to  which  Wood 
replied  in  a Vindication , published  in  1693. 

Athenaeum,  The  : “ a Magazine  of  Literary 
and  Miscellaneous  Information,”  edited  by  John 
Aikin,  from  its  commencement,  in  1807,  to  its  con- 
clusion, in  1809.  The  journal  which  now  bears 
this  title  was  established  in  1829,  by  James  Silk 
Buckingham  (1786 — 1855),  and  included  among 
its  earliest  contributors  F.  D.  Maurice,  John 
Sterling,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  many  other  eminent 
writers.  See  Carlyle’s  Life  of  Sterling. 

Athenaid,  The.  A poem  by  Richard  Glover, 
1787. 

Athens  : “ its  Rise  and  Fall.”  An  unfinished 
historical  work  by  Edward,  Lord  Lytton  (1805— 
1873),  of  which  two  volumes  were  published  in 
1836. 

“ Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of 

arts  and  eloquence.” — Paradise  Regained,  book  iv., 
line  240. 

Atherstone,  Edwin,  poet  (1788 — 1S72), 

wrote  The  Last  Rays  of  Herculaneum  (1821); 
A Midsummer  Ray's  Rream  (1822);  Alradates 
and  Panthea ; The  Fall  of  Nineveh  (1828,  1830, 
1847)  ; The  Sea-Kings  of  England  (1830) ; The 
Handwriting  on  the  Wall  (1858) ; and  Israel  in 
Egypt  (1861).  See  Men  of  the  Time,  Mackenzie’s 
Imperial  Rictionary  of  Biography , and  Chambers  8 
Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature.  See  Nineveh, 
The  Fall  of. 

Atin.  The  squire  of  Pyrockles,  and  stirrer  up 
of  strife  in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii. 

Atkinson,  Joseph,  Irish  dramatist,  wrote 
Mutual  Reception  (1795),  A Match  for  a Widow 
(1786),  and  Love  in  a Blaze  (1800).  The  first  of 
these  was  afterwards  altered  by  Colman,  and  pro- 
duced at  the  Haymarket  under  the  title  of  Tit 
for  Tat.  The  second  and  third  were  comic  operas. 

Atkinson,  Thomas  (d.  1639),  was  the 
author  of  a manuscript  tragedy  in  Latin,  entitled 
Homo  (q.v.).  See  Athene  Oxonienses. 

Atkyns,  Richard  (1615-1677),  wrote  a 
work  on  the  Original  and  growth  of  Printing  m Eng- 
land, collected  out  of  History  and  the  Records  of  this 
Kingdom  j wherein  is  also  demonstrated,  that  P>  in  ting 
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■appertaineth  to  the  prerogative  Royal , and  is  a Flower 
of  the  Crown  of  England  (1664).  In  this  work 
Atkyns,  who  was  a patentee  under  the  Crown  for 
printing,  denied  the  claim  of  Caxton  as  introducer 
of  the  art  of  printing  into  England,  and  ascribed 
it  to  Corsellis.  It  provoked  considerable  contro- 
versy, and  he  followed  it  up  with  a Vindication , 
Ac.  (1669). 

Atkyns,  Sir  Robert  (b.  1647,  d.  1711), 
wrote  the  Antient  and  Present  State  of  Glostershire 
(1712). 

Atlantes.  A magician  and  sage  who  educated 
Rogero  in  all  the  manly  virtues  ( Orlando  Furioso ). 

Atlantis.  See  Atal  antis. 

Atlantis,  The  New.  An  unfinished  work  by 
Francis,  Lord  Bacon  (1561 — 1626),  which  we  are 
told  he  devised  “ to  the  end  that  he  might  exhibit 
therein  a model  and  description  of  a college,  in- 
stituted for  the  interpreting  of  nature,  and  the  pro- 
ducing of  great  and  marvellous  works  for  the 
benefit  of  man,  under  the  name  of  Solomon’s 
House,  or  the  College  of  the  Six  Days’  Works. 
And  even  so  far  as  this  his  lordship  hath  proceeded 
to  finish  that  part.  His  lordship  thought,  also,  in 
this  present  fable  to  have  composed  a frame  of 
laws,  on  the  best  state  or  mould  of  a common- 
wealth;” but  this  he  did  not  live  to  effect.  The 
work  as  it  stands  is  a mere  fragment,  on  the  model 
of  the  many  similar  fictions  in  which,  as  in  the 
Utopia  of  More  and  the  Oceana  of  Harrington, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  draw  the  picture  of  a 
perfect  government.  It  is  reprinted  in  Bohn’s 
Standard  library , and  has  been  edited  with  notes 
by  J.  A.  St.  John  (1838).  See  Atalantis. 

Atom,  The  History  and  Adventures 

Of  an.  A romance  published  in  1769,  in  which 
the  writer,  Tobias  George  Smollett  (1721 — 
1771),  satirises  the  various  political  parties  in 
England  from  1754  to  the  dissolution  of  Lord 
Chatham’s  administration.  “ His  inefficient  patron, 
Lord  Bute,  is  not  spared  in  this  work,  and  Chatham 
is  severely  treated  under  the  name  of  Jowler  ” 
(q.v.). 

Atossa,  in  Pope’s  Moral  Essays , epistle  ii. , 
is  intended  as  a satirical  portrait  of  the  then 
Duchess  of  Buckingham.  It  was  long  supposed 
that  the  poet  intended  it  for  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough ; but  there  seems  no  grounds  for 
such  a supposition.  The  name  is  apparently  taken 
from  Atossa,  the  Queen  of  Cambyses  and  of 
Darius  Hydaspes,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  Xerxes.  She  is  represented  as  a disciple  and 
follower  of  Sappho  (q.v.),  who,  in  Pope’s  Satires, 
stands  for  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 

Atropoion  Dolion  : “ or,  tho  Death  of  Delia, 
with  the  Tears  of  Her  Funeral.”  A monody  on 
the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  published  in  1603, 
and  attributed  to  Thomas  Newton  (d.  1607),  who 
terms  it  “ a poetical  excursive  discourse  of  our  late 
Eliza.” 


“Attempt,  The,  and  not  the  deed 

confounds  us.” — Macbeth , act  ii.,  scene  1. 

Attempts  at  Verse,  by  John  Jones,  edited 
by  Robert  Southey  (1774 — 1843)  in  1831. 

Atterbury,  Francis,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Rochester  (h.  1662,  d.  1732),  wrote  four  volumes 
of  Sermons  (1740),  a Latin  translation  of  Absalom 
and  Achitophcl  (1682),  and  some  visitation  charges, 
which  were  published  in  his  Miscellaneous  Works 
in  1789 — 98.  The  latter  collection  contains  all  his 
correspondence  and  tracts,  including  a mass  of 
curious  and  interesting  ecclesiastical  history.  His 
Private  Correspondence  was  published  by  Lord  Hailes 
in  1768,  his  Epistolary  Correspondence  by  Nichols 
in  1783.  See,  also,  Atterburyana,  being  Miscel- 
lanies by  the  late  Bishop  of  Rochester,  published  by 
Curll  in  1727.  His  Life  was  written  by  Stackhouse 
in  1727 ; his  Memoirs  had  appeared  in  1723.  He 
had  “ a mind,”  says  Macaulay,  “ inexhaustibly  rich 
in  all  the  resources  of  controversy.”  “ In  his 
writings,”  says  Dr.  Doddridge,  “we  see  language 
in  its  strictest  purity  and  beauty.  There  is  nothing 
dark,  nothing  redundant,  nothing  obscure,  nothing 
misplaced.”  Buckingham  thus  describes  him  in 
his  Election  of  a Laureate  (q.v.) — 

“ A prelate  for  wit  and  for  eloquence  fam’d 
Apollo  soon  missed,  and  he  needs  not  he  nam’d ; 

Since  amidst  a whole  bench,  of  which  some  are  so  bright. 
Not  one  of  them  shines  as  learn’d  and  polite.” 

Dr.  Johnson  thought  Atterbury’ s Sermons  among 
the  best  for  style.  See  Urim. 

Atticus,  in  Pope’s  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot,  is  a 
famous  satirical  portrait  of  Addison,  written  in 
revenge  for  a fancied  slight,  the  history  of  which 
may  be  read  in  Disraeli’s  Quarrels  of  Authors, 
Thackeray’s  Lectures  on  the  Humorists,  and  the 
various  biographies  of  the  two  writers.  The  lines 
are  too  well  known  to  require  quotation;  but  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  concluding  couplet, 
which  now  stands — 

“ Who  hut  must  laugh,  if  such  a man  there  he? 

Who  would  not  weep.  If  Atticus  were  he?  ” 

first  stood  thus — 

“ Who  would  not  smile  if  such  a man  thero  he? 

Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addison  were  he.” 

Hazlitt  calls  the  whole  passage  “ the  finest  piece 
of  personal  satire  in  Pope.” 

Atticus,  The  Irish.  The  name  under 
which  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  satirised  George 
Faulkner  (d.  1775),  in  a series  of  once-celebrated 
lettors. 

Atticus.  One  of  the  pseudonyms  of  “ Junius  ” 
(q.v.),  in  his  earlier  communications  to  the  Public 
Advertiser. 

Atticus,  in  Dibdin’s  “bibliographical  re- 
manco  ” called  Bibliomania  (q.v.),  is  intonded  for 
Richard  Heber,  brother  of  Reginald  Ilober,  Bishop 
of  Calcutta  (1783 — 1826),  who  was  also  called  “ tho 
Christian  Atticus.” 

Attwood,  Thomas  (b.  1784,  d.  1856).  was 
tho  author  of  some  letters  on  currency,  contributed 
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to  the  Globe  newspaper  in  1828,  which  established, 
says  E.  Watford,  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
ablest  advocates  of  paper-money.  He  was  after- 
wards M.P.  for  Birmingham. 

Atys.  A Phrygian  shepherd,  of  whom  Cybele 
became  enamoured,  and  who,  having  taken  a vow 
of  perpetual  chastity,  was  made  her  priest;  hut, 
breaking  the  vow,  he  went  mad,  and  was  trans- 
formed into  a fir-tree.  The  fine  poem  of  Catullus 
on  this  subject  has  been  translated  by  Leigh 
Hunt  (1784—1859). 

Atys  and  Adrastus,  The  Tale  of.  An 

heroic  poem,  by  William  Whitehead  (1715 — 
1785). 

Aubrey,  John,  antiquary  (b.  1626,  d.  1700), 
wrote  the  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  County  of  Surrey  (1719),  Miscellanies  upon 
Various  Subjects  (1696),  and  A History  of  Wilt- 
shire, besides  contributing  Minutes  of  Lives  of 
eminent  men  to  Wood’s  Athenee  Oxonienses  (q.v.), 
and  aiding  Dugdale  in  the  preparation  of  his 
Monasticon  Anglicanum  (q.v.).  A biography  of 
Aubrey  by  Britton  was  published  in  1845  by  the 
Wiltshire  Topographical  Society,  and  an  edition  of 
the  Lives,  &c.,  was  issued  in  1813. 

Auburn.  The  name  of  Goldsmith’s  Deserted 
Village,  in  his  poem  of  that  name,  generally  iden- 
tified with  Lissoy,  in  Ireland  : — 

“ Sweet  Auburn ! loveliest  village  of  the  plain.” 

Audelay,  John,  a monk  of  Haughmond, 
near  Shrewsbury,  wrote  some  verses,  printed  by 
Halliwell  Phillipps  for  the  Percy  Society  (1844), 
which  form  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  Shrop- 
shire dialect  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

“ Audience  (Fit)  find,  though  few.”— 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  vii.,  30. 

Audley  Court.  An  idyll  by  Alfred  Tenny- 
son (b.  1809),  written  in  1842. 

Audrey.  A country  lass  in  Shakespeare’s 
As  You  Like  Lt  (q.v.).  “ The  most  perfect  speci- 

men,” says  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  “ of  a wonder- 
ing she-gawky.” 

Auerbach,  Berthold.  A German  novelist, 
several  of  whose  works  have  been  translated  into 
English  and  published  in  the  Tauchnitz  series. 
Among  others,  On  the  Heights,  The  Country  House 
on  the  Rhine,  Edelweiss,  and  German  Tales. 

Augmentis  Scientiarum,  De.  See  Ad- 

vancement of  Learning,  The. 

Augusta.  The  lady  to  whom  Lord  Byron 
(1788 — 1824)  addressed,  in  1816,  several  stanzas 
and  epistles,  and  who  stood  to  him  in  the  relation 
of  half-sister.  She  married  a Colonel  Leigh. 

Augustine,  The  Ladder  of  St.  A poem 
by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  (b.  1807), 
which  contains  numerous  familiar  lines,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  origin  of  an  allusion  to  the  writer  in 


Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam , stanza  1.  Thus,  Long- 
fellow says : — 

“Nor  deem  the  Inexorable  Past 
As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain, 

If  rising  on  Its  wrecks,  at  last 
To  something  nobler  we  attain.” 

Tennyson’s  lines  are  these  : — 

“ I held  it  truth  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 

That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things." 

The  first  two  of  these  latter  lines  is  certainly  an 
admirable  description  of  Longfellow,  but  it  is  not 
absolutely  certain  that  the  allusion  is  to  him. 

Auld  Good-Man,  The.  A ballad  in  the 
form  of  a dialogue,  printed  in  the  Tea-table  Mis- 
cellany (q.v.). 

Auld  Lang  Syne.  The  famous  song  by 
Robert  Burns  (1759 — 1796).  Bums  himself  as- 
sured his  friends  that  it  was  old,  but  it  is  generally 
believed  that  he  was,  as  Alexander  Smith  remarks, 
the  entire,  or  almost  the  entire,  author. 


Auld  Robin  Forbes.  A lyric  by  Susanna 
Blamire  (1747 — 1794),  notable  as  a good  ex- 
ample of  the  Cumberland  dialect.  Its  pathos  is 
almost  comparable  to  that  of  Auld  Robin  Gray 
(q.v.). 

Auld  Robin  Gray.  -A  ballad  by  Lady  Anne 
Barnard  (1750 — 1825),  written  in  1771,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  the  authoress  has  herself  recorded. 
She  says  there  was  an  ancient  Scottish  melody,  of 
which  she  was  passionately  fond,  which  a friend  of 
hers  used  to.  sing  to  her  at  her  father’s  house  in 
Balcarras.  This  friend,  it  seems,  did  not  object  to 
its  having  improper  words ; but  Lady  Barnard 
(then  Lady  Lindsay)  did.  She  longed,  she  said, 
to  sing  the  air  to  different  words,  and  give  to  its 
plaintive  tones  some  little  history  of  virtuous  dis- 
tress in  humble  life,  such  as  might  suit  it.  The 
song,  as  it  now  stands,  was  accordingly  completed, 
and  became  a favourite  in  the  domestic  circle ; but 
the  authorship,  so  far  from  becoming  generally 
known,  was  not  divulged  till  1823,  when  Lady 
Barnard  acknowledged  it  in  a letter  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  By  him  the  ballad  was  printed  in  the  form 
of  a tract  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,  together  with 
two  continuations,  both,  however,  inferior  to  the 
original  poem.  It  may  be  added  that  the  title 
“ Robin  Gray,”  was  taken  from  the  name  of  an  old 
herdsman  in  Lord  Balcarras’  service.  The  story 
has  since  been  elaborated  into  a prose  fiction  by 
Charles  Gibbon. 

Aungervyle,  Richard.  See  Philobib- 

LON. 

Aurelia  Darnel,  in  Smollett’s  novel  of  Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves  (q.v.),  is  described  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  as  “by  far  the  most  feminine,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  lady-like  person,  to  whom  the  author  has 
introduced  us.” 

Aurelio  and  IsabeH,  Daughter  of  the 
King  of  Schotlande.  A once  fayounte 
romance  by  Jean  de  Flores,  published  in  one- 
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volume,  in  1586,  in  Italian,  French,  and  English; 
and  again  in  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  English, 
in  1588.  It  is  probable  that  it  may  have  given 
Shakespeare  hints  for  his  play  of  The  Tempest 
(q.v.).  See  Warton’s  English  Eoetry,  sect.  60. 

Aurelius,  Marcus  Antoninus.  See  An- 

toninus. 

Aurelius,  in  Dibdin’s  bibliographical  “ ro- 
mance,” Bibliomania  (q.v.),  is  intended  for  George 
Chalmers,  the  antiquary  (q.v.). 

Aurora  Leigh.  A poem,  or  novel,  in  blank: 
verse,  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  (1809  — 
1861),  published  in  1856,  and  characterised  by  the 
authoress  as  the  “ most  mature  ” of  her  productions, 
and  the  one  in  which  “ her  highest  convictions 
upon  life  and  art  are  entered.”  Like  Words- 
worth’s Prelude  and  Beattie’s  Minstrel,  it  is  the 
description  of  “ the  growth  of  a poet’s  mind,”  .and 
is  characterised  at  once  by  scenes  of  the  highest 
passion,  and  by  passages  in  which  commonplace 
conversation  follows  immediately  upon  metaphysi- 
cal or  philosophical  discussion.  Aurora  Leigh  is 
represented  as  the  daughter  of  a fair  Florentine  and 
a learned  Englishman,  who  subsequently  achieves 
fame  as  a poetess.  She  is  beloved  by  Romney 
Leigh,  an  earnest  philanthropist,  for  whom,  after 
he  has  passed  through  many  and  various  vicissi- 
tudes, Aurora  at  last  owns  her  love. 

Aurora,  on  Melissa’s  Birthday,  Ode  to. 

By  Thomas  Blacklock  (1721 — 1791).  Commended 
by  Henry  Mackenzie,  author  of  The  Man  of  Feeling , 
“as  a compliment  and  tribute  of  affection  to  the 
tender  assiduity  of  an  excellent  wife.” 

Aurora  Baby.  A rich,  noble  English  orphan : 
in  person  “ a rose  with  all  its  sweetest  leaves  yet 
folded.” — Byron’s  Eon  Juan , canto  15. 

Austen,  Jane,  novelist  (b.  1775,  d.  1817), 
wrote  Sense  and  Sensibility  (1811);  Pride  and 
Prejudice  (1812)  ; Mansfield  Park  (1814) ; Emma 
(1816);  Northanger  Abbey  (1818);  Persuasion  (1818); 
and  Lady  Jane  (1872).  Her  Life  has  been  written 
by  her  nephew,  the  Rev.  J.  Austen-Leigh.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  wrote  of  Miss  Austen : — “ That 
young  lady  had  a talent  for  describing  the  involve- 
ments, and  feelings,  and  characters  of  ordinary 
life,  which  is  to  me  the  most  wonderful  I ever  met 
with.  The  big  bow-wow  strain  I can  do  myself, 
like  any  one  now  going ; but  the  exquisite  touch 
which  renders  ordinary  commonplace  things  and 
characters  interesting,  from  the  truth  of  the  de- 
scription and  the  sentiment,  is  denied  to  mo.” 

“ Miss  Austen’s  novels,”  says  Alexander  Smith, 
**  are  occupied  with  delineations  of  English  society 
in  the  middle  and  higher  ranks.  Her  characters 
are  the  most  every-day  characters,  and  her  incidents 
the  most  every-day  incidents.  Her  books  contain 
nothing  more  exciting  than  a village  ball,  or  the 
gossip  of  a village  spinster’s  tea-table ; nothing 
more  tragic  than  the  overturning  of  a chaiso  in  a 
soft  ditch,  or  a party  being  (-aught  in  a shower  of 
vain  going  to  church.  Miss  Austen  has  little 


humour.  Her  ridicule  is  refined  and  feminine. 
There  is  never  more  than  a smile  upon  her  lipsi 
In  her  own  delicate  walk  she  is  without  a rival 
Never  was  there  such  exquisite  manners-painting ; 
never  was  English  middle-class  life,  with  its  little 
vanities,  its  petty  spites,  its  quiet  virtues,  so  deli- 
cately and  truthfully  rendered.” 

Austin,  Alfred,  poet,  critic,  and  novelist, 
has  written  An  Artist's  Proof  (1864)  ; Won  by  a 
Head  (1865) ; The  Season  (1869)  ; A Vindication  of 
Lord  Byron  (1869)  ; The  Poetry  of  the  Period  (1870) ; 
The  Golden  Age  (1871) ; Interludes  (1872) ; Home 
or  Eeath  (1873) ; MadonncC s Child  (1873)  ; The 
Tower  of  Babel  (1874);  The  Human  Tragedy  (1876). 

Austin,  John  (b.  1797,  d.  1860),  wrote  The 
Province  of  Jurisprudence  Betermined  (1832),  (q.v.). 

Austin,  John,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, wrote,  in  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  The  Christian  Moderator , published  in 
1651.  He  also  composed  A Harmony  of  the  Gospels , 
and  other  works. 

Austin,  Samuel,  contemporary  with  Drayton, 
wrote  a poem  entitled  Urania,  or  the  Heavenly  Muse 
(1620). 

Austin,  Sarah  (b.  1793,  d.  1867),  published 
Characteristics  of  Goethe  (1833) ; A Collection  of  Frag- 
ments from  the  German  Prose  Writers,  Illustrated 
with  Biographical  Notes;  Considerations  on  National 
Education  ; Sketches  of  Germany  from  1760  to  1814  ; 
Selections  from  the  Old  Testament ; Letters  on  Girls' 
Schools ; and  translations  of  The  Story  without  an 
End,  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,  and  his 
History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  See 
Macaulay’s  essay  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for 
1840. 

Author’s  Bedchamber,  Description  of 

an.  Lines  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728 — 1774)  : — 

“ A night-cap  decked  his  brows  Instead  of  bay ; 

A cap  by  night— a stocking  all  the  day.” 

Authors  by  Profession,  The  Case  of, 

“ stated  ” by  James  Ralph  (d.  1762),  “ in  regard 
to  Booksellers,  the  Stage,  and  the  Public,”  and 
published  in  1758.  It  enumerates  many  of  “the 
bitter  evils  incident  on  an  employment  so  pre- 
carious and  so  inadequately  rewarded.” 

Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  The. 

A series  of  papers  contributed  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  (b.  1809)  to  the  first  twelve  numbers  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly , and  republished  in  1858. 

“ The  Autocrat,"  says  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie, 

“ is  as  genial  and  gentle,  and,  withal,  as  philo- 
sophical, an  essayist  as  any  of  modem  times, 
lie  is,  however,  somewhat  more  than  an  essayist ; 
ho  is  contemplative,  discursive,  poetical,  thought- 
ful, philosophical,  amusing,  imaginative,  tender — 
never  didactic.  This  is  tho  secret  of  his  marked 
success.  Ho  interests  variously-constituted  minds, 
and  various  moods  of  mind.  It  needed  not  the 
introduction  of  lyrical  pieces  (which  we  are  glad 
to  have)  to  show  that  tho  Autocrat  is  essentially  a 
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poet.”  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  has 
since  been  followed  by  The  Professor  at  the  Break- 
fast Table  (1870),  and  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast 
Table  (1872). 

Autolycus.  A pedlar  in  Shakespeare’s 
Winter's  Tale  (q.v.).  Dowden  speaks  of  “the  gay 
defiance  of  order  and  honesty  which  Autolycus, 
most  charming  of  rogues,  professes.  The  sly 
knavery  of  Autolycus  has,”  he  says,  “ nothing  in 
it  that  is  criminal ; heaven  is  his  accomplice.  ‘ If 
I had  a mind  to  be  honest,  I see  Fortune  would 
not  suffer  me ; she  drops  booties  in  my  mouth.’  ” 

Automathes,  The  History  of.  A work 
of  fiction  by  John  Kiukby,  published  in  1745 
under  the  following  title : — “ The  Capacity  and 
Extent  of  the  Human  Understanding,  exemplified 
in  the  extraordinary  case  of  Automathes,  a young 
nobleman,  who  was  accidentally  left  in  his  infancy 
upon  a desolate  island,  and  continued  nineteen 
years  in  that  solitary  state,  separate  from  all 
human  society.”  “ The  Life  of  Automathes,” 
says  Gibbon,  in  his  Autobiography , “ aspires  to  the 
honours  of  a philosophical  fiction.  It  is  the  story 
of  a youth,  the  son  of  a shipwrecked  exile,  who 
lives  alone  on  a desert  island  from  infancy  to  the 
age  of  manhood.  A hind  is  his  nurse ; he  inherits 
a cottage,  with  many  useful  and  curious  instru- 
ments ; some  ideas  remain  of  the  education  of  his 
two  first  years ; some  arts  are  borrowed  from  the 
beavers  of  a neighbouring  lake ; some  truths  are 
revealed  in  supernatural  visions.  With  these 
helps,  and  his  own  industry,  Automathes  becomes 
a self-taught  though  speechless  philosopher,  who 
had  investigated  with  success  his  own  mind,  the 
natural  world,  the  abstract  sciences,  and  the  great 
principles  of  morality  and  religion.  The  author  is 
not  entitled  to  the  credit  of  invention,  since  he  has 
blended  the  English  story  of  Bobinson  Crusoe  with 
the  Arabian  romance  of  Hai  Ebn  Yokhdan , which 
he  might  have  read  in  the  Latin  version  of  Pocock. 
In  the  Life  of  Automathes  I cannot  praise  either 
the  depth  of  thought  or  elegance  of  style;  but 
the  book  is  not  devoid  of  entertainment  and  in- 
struction ; and,  among  several  interesting  passages, 
I would  select  the  discovery  of  fire,  which  pro- 
duces, by  accidental  mischief,  the  discovery  of  con- 
science.” The  History  of  Automathes  has  not  met 
with  very  extensive  popularity,  nor  has  it  ever  been 
translated  into  any  foreign  language.  “ I am, 
however,”  says  Weber,  who  includes  it  in  his  col- 
lection of  romances,  “ informed  by  an  intelligent 
friend,  that  he  read  a similar  work  in  his  youth,  at 
that  time  very  popular,  entitled  The  Self-Taught 
Philosopher , probably  the  same  as  Automathes , or 
borrowed  from  it.” 

Autumn.  An  ode  by  Thomas  Hood  (1798 — 
1845),  written  in  1827. 

Autumn.  A poem,  forming  one  of  the  series 
of  The  Seasons  (q.v.),  by  James  Thomson  (1700 — 
1748),  published  in  1730. 


Avalon,  in  mediaeval  romance,  waB  an  en- 
chanted island,  where  resided  Arthur  and  Oberon, 
and  the  Fairy  Morgana.  It  is  generally  identified 
with  our  English  Glastonbury:  “Avalon,”  from 
the  British  “ aval,”  an  apple,  in  allusion  to  its 
orchards ; and  “ Glaston-ey  ” (“  Ynys  Gwydrin  ”), 
glassy  isle,  from  the  emerald  hue  of  the  waters 
surrounding  it.  It  is  sometimes  written  “ Avilion,” 
and  used  poetically  for  a region  of  eternal  happi- 
ness. Tennyson  writes  in  The  Idylls  of  the  King 
(“ The  Passing  of  Arthur”)  : — 

“ I am  going  a long  way 
To  the  Island- valley  of  Avilion, 

Where  falls  not  hall,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 

Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly.” 

See  the  romance  of  Ogier  le  JDanois. 

Avenel,  Dick,  in  Lord  Lytton’s  story  of 
My  Novel  (q.v.),  is  an  “Americanised  Englishman 
— not  such  as  we  know  him  from  the  broad  farce 
of  Martin  Chuzzlewit , or  the  caricatures  of  Punch , 
but  (allowing  for  personal  idiosyncracies)  the  true 
Yankee,  big,  blustering,  sharp  as  a needle,  but 
honest,  warm-hearted,  and  generous  withal.” 

Avenel,  The  White  Lady  of.  The 

guardian  spirit  of  the  noble  family  of  Avenel  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  romance  of  The  Monastery 
(q.v.).  See  White  Lady. 

“ Avenge,  O Lord,  thy  slaughtered 

saints,  whose  bones.”  First  line  of  a sonnet  by 
John  Milton  (1608 — 1674). 

Averanche,  Lionel,  in  Smythe’s  novel  of 
Angela  Pisani  (q.v.),  is  apparently  intended  as  a 
portrait  of  the  author  himself.  “ lake  Averanche,” 
says  a writer  in  Macmillan' s Magazine , “ Smythe 
united  to  his  intellectual  tastes  and  political  and 
literary  ambitions  a craving  after  fashionable  fame. 
Keen  politician  and  acute  thinker  as  he  was,  he 
was  a man  of  pleasure  as  well ; nor  could  he  have 
been  more  gratified  than  by  being  classed,  as  one 
of  his  friends  has  classed  him,  with  those  heroes  at 
once  of  the  senate  and  the  salon , of  whom  Alei- 
biades  will  remain  the  dazzling  and  perennial 
type.” 

Averanches,  Henry  D’,  though  a French- 
man by  birth,  and  though  he  probably  wrote  in 
the  French  language,  claims  mention  here  as  the 
first  recorded  holder  of  the  office  now  called  “ poet- 
laureate.”  He  figured  in  the  court  of  Henry  HI., 
where  he  went  by  the  name  of  Master  Henry  the 
Versifier.  His  yearly  salary  seems  to  have  been 
“ one  hundred  shillings,”  entries  of  such  payments 
to  him  occurring  in  Madox’s  History  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, under  1249 — 1251.  See  Warton’s  English 
Poetry  and  Auston’s  Lives  of  the  Poets- Laureates. 

Avery,  Captain.  The  hero  of  one  of  Daniel 
Defoe’s  minor  stories,  entitled,  The  King  of  Pirates  : 
being  an  Account  of  the  Famous  Enterprises  of  Cap- 
tain Avery , the  Mock  King  of  Madagascar,  pub- 
lished in  1719. 

Avery  Grlibun  : “ or,  Between  Two  Fires.” 
A romance  by  R.  H.  Newell,  an  American  writer 
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(“Orpheus  C.  Kerr”),  published  in  1867.  The 
preface  is  as  follows  Avery  Glibun  being  my 
first  essay  in  sustained  fiction,  it  seems  remarkably 
j prudent  to  say  no  more  about  it.” 

Avesbury,  Robert  of  (d.  1356),  was  the 
I author  of  A History  of  Edward  III.,  from  1313  to 
1356,  printed  in  1720.  “ In  this  work,”  says 

{ Chalmers,  “ we  have  a plain  narrative  of  facts, 
| with  an  apparent  candour  and  impartiality ; but 
h’s  chief  excellence  lies  in  his  accuracy  in  point  of 
dates,  and  his  stating  all  public  actions  from 
records,  rather  than  from  his  own  notions.” 

Aveugle.  Son  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  in  Spen- 
ser’s Faerie  Qiteene  (q.v.). 

“ Awake,  JEolian  lyre,  awake.”  First 
> line  of  Gray’s  Pindaric  ode,  The  Progress  of  Poesy 
(q.v.). 

[“Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fallen !” 

i Lino  330,  book  i.,  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost. 

“Awake,  awake,  my  Lyre.”  First  line 
j )f  a lyric  by  Abraham  Cowley  (1618 — 1667) : — 

“ And  tell  thy  silent  master’s  humble  tale 
In  sounds  that  may  prevail.” 

“Awake,  my  St.  John!  leave  all 

neaner  things.”  Line  1,  epistle  i.,  of  Pope’s  Essay 
n Man  (q.v.). 

“ Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun.” 

| ’’irst  line  of  the  Morning  Hymn,  by  Bishop  Ken 
; 1637—1711). 

“ Away,  delights  ; go  seek  some  other 

I welling.”  Opening  line  of  a lyric  in  Beaumont 
| i nd  Fletcher’s  play  of  The  Captain. 

“ Away ; let  nought  to  love  displeas- 

I Log.”  First  line  of  the  poem  of  Winifreda  (q.v.). 

Ayenbite  of  Inwit,  The  ( i.e .,  the  Again- 
I ate,  or  Bemorse,  of  Conscience).  An  English 
■ ranslation,  by  Dan  Michel  of  Northgate,  of  a 
' ’rench  treatise,  Lc  Somme  des  Vices  et  des  Vertucs, 
-written  in  1279,  by  Frere  Lorens  (Laurentius 
I rallus),  for  Philip  II.  of  France.  “ It  discusses,” 
ays  Morley,  “ the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed, 
he  seven  deadly  sins,  how  to  learn  to  die,  know- 
xlge  of  good  and  evil,  wit  and  clergy,  the  five 
• Hises,  the  seven  petitions  of  the  Paternoster,  the 
jven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  other  similar 
ibjects.  The  translation  is  in  the  Kentish 
1 1 ialect.  See  the  editions  by  Stevenson  (1855)  and 
> [orris  (1866). 

1 Ayesha,  the  Maid  of  Kars.  A story  by 
ames  Moriek  (1780 — 1849),  the  heroine  of  which 
' eventually  discovered  to  be  the  daughter  of  an 
nglishman.  Sir  Edward  Worthy.  Her  lover, 
ord  Osmond,  is  carried  off  by  Corah  Bey,  and 
nt  to  the  galleys,  but  is  released  through  the 
t teTccssion  of  the  English  ambassador,  and  carries 
s bride  to  England. 

*Aylett,  Robert,  LL.D.,  Master  in  Chan- 
ry,  wrote  Peace  with  her  Four  Oardcrs  (1622); 


A Wife  not  ready-made,  hut  bespoken  (1653) ; A 
Poetical  Pleading  for  and  against  Marriage  ; Divine 
and  Moral  Speculations  (1654),  and  Devotions  (1655). 
See  Brydges’  Censura  Literaria  and  Restituta,  and 
Lowndes’  Bibliographer' s Manual.  Ay  left  wrote 
his  own  epitaph  as  follows  : — 

“Hffic  suprema  dies,  sit  mihi  prima  quies.” 

i.e. — 

“Lord ! let  this  last  he  my  first  day  of  rest.” 

Aylmer,  John,  Bishop  of  London  (b.  1521, 
d.  1594),  wrote,  in  answer  to  Knox’s  First  Blast  of 
the  Trwnpet  against  the  monstrous  Regiment  of 
Women,  a pamphlet  entitled,  An  Harborowe  for 
Faithf  ul  and  Trewe  Subjects  against  the  late  Blowne 
Blaste  concerning  the  Government  of  Women  (1559). 

Aylmer’s  Field.  A poem  by  Alfred 
Tennyson,  published  in  1864. 

Aymer,  Prior.  A Benedictine  monk,  prior 
of  Jorvaulx  Abbey,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  romance 
of  Ivanhoe  (q.v.). 

Aymon,  The  History  of  the  Four  Sons 

of.  “ Emprynted  the  8th  day  of  May,  1504,”  and 
founded  on  an  old  French  romance,  Les  Quatre- 
Fitz-Aymon, by  Huon  de  Yilleneuve  (1165 — 1223). 
Aymon,  or  Hayman,  is  Duke  of  Dordoque,  and 
his  sons  are  respectively  termed  Rinaldo  or 
Renaud,  Guicciardo  or  Quiscard,  Alardo  or  Alard, 
and  Ricciardetto  or  Richard.  Balfe  has  an  opera 
on  this  favourite  old  legend.  Renaud  figures  also 
in  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso. 

Ayres,  John.  A noted  penman  of  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  He  published  various  works  on  the 
subject  of  his  special  art ; among  others,  The  Ac- 
complished Clerk  (1683),  and  A Tutor  to  Penmanship 
(1695). 

Ayres,  Philip,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  published,  in  1670,  a 
translation  from  tho  Spanish  of  Barbadillo,  called 
The  Fortunate  Fool ; in  1680,  The  Count  of  Cabalis,. 
or  the  extravagant  mysteries  of  the  Cabalists  exposed 
in  five  pleasant  discourses  on  the  secret  sciences  ; in 
1683,  Emblems  of  Love  ; and  in  1688,  Pax  Redux,  or 
the  Christian’s  Reconciler. 

Ayrshire  Bard,  The.  A name  conferred 
on  Robert  Bums,  the  Scottish  poet. 

Ayscough,  George  Edward,  the  editor 
of  Lord  Lyttelton’s  works,  published,  in  1776,  a 
tragedy  called  Scmiramis , which  was  acted  at  Drury 
Lane,  with  an  epilogue  by  Sheridan  the  elder. 

Ayscough,  Samuel,  clergyman  (b.  1745, 
d.  1804),  compiled  A Copious  Index  to  the  Re- 
markable Passages  and  Words  in  Shakespeare  (1790), 
which,  once  famous,  is  now  completely  superseded 
by  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke’s  Concordance. 

Ayton,  Sir  Robert,  poot  (b.  1570,  d.  1638), 
produced  several  songs  and  lyrics,  which  were 
printed  in  tho  Dclitiw  Poetarum  Scotorum  (1637),  and 
Watson’s  Collection  of  Scottish  Poems  (1706).  For 
a list  of  his  Latin  works,  soo  Allibone’s  Dictionary 
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of  British  and  American  Authors.  He  is  buried,  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Aytoun,  William  Edmonstoune,  poet, 
novelist,  and  essayist  (b.  1813,  d.  1865),  wrote  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Richard  I.,  King  of  England  (1840) ; 
Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers  (1849),  (q.v.) ; Both- 
•well{  1856) ; Eirmilian  (1854),  (q.v.) ; Norman  Sinclair 
(1861) ; A Nuptial  Ode  on  the  Marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (1863);  besides  contributing  several  popular 
tales  to  Blackwood' s Magazine , editing  the  Ballads  of 
Scotland  (1858),  and  writing,  in  conjunction  with 
Theodore  Martin,  the  Bon  Gaultier  Ballads  (q.v.). 
See  Bothwell  ; Dunshunner,  Augustus  ; Bon 
Gaultier;  Jones,  T.  Percy. 

Azaria  and  Husliai.  A satiric  poem  by 
Samuel  Pordage  (q.v.),  son  of  John  Pordage,  the 
astrologer  (1625 — 1698).  It  was  written  in  reply 
to  Dryden’s  Absalom  and  Achitophel  (q.v.),  the 
general  structure  of  which  it  follows  throughout. 
“ Samuel  Pordage,”  says  Professor  Morley,  “ re- 
plied to  Dryden’s  satire  with  a temperance  rare  in 
the  controversies  of  that  time.  Unlike  other 
opponents,  he  gave  Dryden  credit  for  his  genius ; 
and  the  only  lines  that  have  any  resemblance  to 
the  usual  coarseness  of  abuse  are  those  which 
comment  on  the  opening  lines  of  Dryden’s  poem, 
which  were  meanly  complaisant  to  the  king’s  vices.” 
In  this  poem,  Monmouth  is  Azaria;  Shaftesbury, 
ILushai ; Charles  II.,  Amazia ; Cromwell,  Zabad ; 
Titus  Oates,  Libni ; the  Duke  of  York,  Eliakim  ; 
whilst  Dryden  himself  is  satirised  as  Sliimei  ; all  of 
which  see. 


B 

“ 33.”  The  initial  under  which  the  Eight  Hon. 
George  Canning  (1770 — 1827)  contributed  to  the 
Microcosm  (q.v.). 

Baba,  Ali.  The  hero  of  the  story  of  the 
“ Forty  Thieves,”  in  The  Arabian  Nights. 

Baba,  Cassim.  The  brother  of  Ali  Baba, 
who,  in  attempting  to  secure  possession  of  the 
wealth  in  the  robbers’  cave,  forgot  the  right  word, 
and  was  discovered  and  put  to  death. 

Baba,  Hajji,  of  Ispahan,  The  Adven- 
tures of.  A Persian  romance  by  James  Morier 
(1780 — 1849),  published  in  1824,  and  followed,  in 
1828,  hy  The  Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba  in  England. 

Babbage,  Charles,  philosophical  writer  and 
mathematician  (1792 — 1871),  wrote  The  Economy 
of  Manufactures  and  Machinery  (1833) ; A Ninth 
Bridgewater  Treatise  (1837)  ; and  Passages  from  the 
Life  of  a Philosopher  (1864) ; besides  contributing 
largely  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  in 
the  history  of  which,  by  Weld  (cap.  vii.),  will  be 
found  some  biographical  particulars  of  the  author. 
A list  of  his  works,  amounting  in  number  to  over 
eighty,  may  he  found  at  the  end  of  The  Great  Exhi- 
bition (1851). 

“Babbled  o’  green  fields.”  See  King 
Henry  V.,  act  ii. , scene  3. 


Babbler,  The.  A series  of  essays,  published 
in  1767,  which  originally  appeared  in  Owen’s 
Weekly  Chronicle. 

Babe  Christabel,  The  BaUad  of.  A 

poem  by  Gerald  Massey  (b.  1828),  published  in 
1854,  and  forming  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  one  of 
the  author’s  children  : — • 

“ In  this  dim  world  of  clouding  cares, 

We  rarely  know,  till  'wildered  eyes 
See  white  wings  lessening  up  the  skies. 

The  angels  with  us  unawares.  . . . 

“ Strange  glory  streams  through  life’s  wild  rents, 

And  through  the  open  door  of  death 
We  see  the  heaven  that  beekoneth 
To  the  beloved  going  hence.” 


Babes  in  the  Wood,  The:  “The  Cruel 
Uncle,  or  the  Hard-hearted  Executor.”  A black- 
letter  ballad,  printed  in  1670,  and  identical  with 
The  Children  in  the  Wood,  or  the  Norfolk  Gentle- 
man's Last  Will  and  Testament.  It  is  probably  a 
poetical  version  of  the  murder  of  the  two  Princes 
in  the  Tower  by  Richard  III.  Addison  speaks  of 
it  as  “ one  of  the  darling  songs  of  the  common 
people,  and  the  delight  of  most  Englishmen  at 
some  part  of  their  age.”  See  Children. 

Babington,  Charles  Cardale  (b.  1808),  is 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the'  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  author  of  several  valuable  botanical 
treatises,  including  Flora  Bathoniensis,  The  Flora 
of  the  Channel  Islands,  Manual  of  British  Botany, 
&c. 

Babington,  Rev.  Churchill  (b.  1821), 
wrote  the  “ Hulsean  Prize  Essay”  in  1846,  and 
has  edited  several  of  the  “ Orations  of  Hyperides,” 
from  MSS.  recently  discovered. 

Baboon,  Lewis,  in  Arbuthnot’s  History 
of  John  Bull  (q.v.),  is  intended  for  King  Louis 
XIV.  of  France.  “ Philip  Baboon,”  in  the  same 
work,  is  a nickname  given  to  Philip,  Duke  of 
Anjou,  grandson  of  the  former  monarch. 


Baby  May.  A lyric  hy  William  Cox  Ben- 
nett (b.  1820),  forming  the  first  in  a volume  of 
Poems  on  Infants,  published  in  1861. 


Baby’s  Debut,  The.  A parody  by  James 
Smith  (1775—1839)  on  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth, 
contained  in  the  volume  of  Rejected  Addresses  (q.v.), 
and  concluding  thus — 

“ And  now,  good  geptlefolks,  I go 
To  join  mamma,  and  see  the  show ; 

So,  bidding  you  adieu, 

I curtsey,  like  a pretty  miss, 

And  if  you’ll  blow  to  me  a kiss. 

I’ll  blow  a kiss  to  you.” 


Bacheler’s  Banquet,  The : “ or,  A Ban- 

iet  for  Bachelers,  wherein  is  prepared  sundry' 
lintic  dishes  to  furnish  their  tables,  curiously 
:essed  and  seriously  served  in ; pleasantly  dis- 
•ursing  the  variable  humours  of  women,  their 
lickncssc  of  wits  and  unsearchable  deceits.  This 
ork  was  printed  in  1604,  and  was  probably  written 
r Tirnif  to  l* i?  flno  dramatist  f(l.  1641'). 


(c 


“Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare.” 

A good  old  song”  in  Bishop  Still’s  comedy  ot 
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Gammer  Gurtons  Needle  (q.v.).  It  opens  the  second 
act,  and  is  described  by  Warton  as  “ the  first 
.chanson  d bo  ire,  or  drinking  ballad,  of  any  merit  in 
our  language.”  Dyce  has  pointed  out  a version  of 
it  considerably  older  than  the  date  of  the  play. 

Backbite,  Sir  Benjamin,  in  Sheridan’s 
comedy  of  The  School  for  Scandal  (q.v.),  is,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  his  name,  a cynical  scandal- 
monger. 

“ Backing  of  your  friends  P Call  you 

that.” — King  Henry  IV.,  part  1,  act  ii. , scene  4. 

Bacon,  Anne  (b.  1528,  d.  1600),  trans- 
lated, from  Italian  into  English,  twenty-five  ser- 
mons by  Bemardine  Ochine  on  The  Predestination 
and  Election  of  God  (about  1550) ; also,  from  Latin 
into  English,  Bishop  Jewel’s  Apology  for  the 
Church  of  England  (1564  and  1600).  The  latter 
translation  has  been  commended  as  “ both  elegant 
and  faithful.”  Biographical  notices  of  this  lady, 
to  whom  Beza  dedicated  his  Meditations , may  be 
found  in  Ballard's  Memoirs  of  British  Ladies , and 
Birch’s  Memoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Bacon,  Delia.  An  American  writer  (b.  1811, 
d.  1859),  who  published  in  1857,  The  Philosophy 
of  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare  Unfolded,  the  preface 
to  which  was  written  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
(q.v.).  In  this  work  the  authoress  endeavours  to 
prove  that  Lord  Bacon  was  the  author  of  the 
plays. 

Bacon,  Fryer,  The  Famous  Historie 

Of.  “ Containing  the  wonderful  things  that  he 
did  in  his  Life ; also,  the  Manner  of  his  Death ; 
with  the  Lives  and  Deaths  of  the  two  Conjurors, 
Bungye  and  Yandermast,”  has  been  reprinted 
in  Thom’s  Early  English  Fictions.  (See  next  para- 
graph.) 

Bacon  and  Frier  Bongay,  The  Hon- 
ourable History  of  Frier.  A play  by  Robert 
Greene  (1560 — 1592),  performed  by  “ Her  Ma- 
jesty’s servants”  in  1594.  It  is  reprinted  in 
D dsley’s  collection  of  Old  Plays. 

Bacon,  Francis,  Lord,  Viscount  St.  Albans, 
statesman  and  philosopher  (b.  1561,  d.  1626), 
wrote  Essay  a (1597, 1612,  and  1624) ; The  Advance- 
ment of  Learning  (1605)  ; De  Sapientia  Vctcrum 
(1609);  Novum  Organum  (1620);  Be  Augmentis 
Scientiarum  (1623);  Apophthegms  (1625);  Sylva 
Sylyarum ; and  The  New  Atlantis,  reference  to 
which  will  be  found  under  their  respective  head- 
Bgs.  The  Life  of  Bacon,  says  G.  L.  Craik, 
has  been  written  briefly  by  his  chaplain,  Dr. 
Hawley  ; at  greater  length,  but  very  superficially 
and  slightly,  by  Mallet  ; much  more  elaborately 
in  the  Biographia  Britanniea,  by  Dr.  Birch ; and, 
with  various  degrees  of  fulness  and  knowledge, 
more  recently  by  Basil  Montagu,  Lord  Macaulay, 
and  M.  Charles  Rvinusat  (Bacon,  sa  Vie,  son 
Temps,  sa  Philosophic,  1857).  A publication  of  some 
value  is  W.  Hepworth  Dixon’s  Personal  History 
4 


of  Lord  Bacon,  from  Unpublished  Papers  (1861). 
The  great  questions  of  the  true  nature  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  Baconian,  or,  as  it  is  often  styled, 
the  inductive  or  experimental  philosophy,  of  its 
originality,  and  of  what  part  it  has  had  in  the 
progress  of  modem  discovery,  have  been  amply 
discussed  and  illustrated  by  J ohn  Playfair,  Macvey 
Napier,  Coleridge,  Hallam,  Comte  Joseph  de 
Maistre  (in  his  Remarques  sur  la  Philosophic  de 
Bacon , 1838),  Macaulay,  Plerschel,  J.  S.  Mill, 
Whewell,  Remusat,  and,  with  very  remarkable 
acuteness  and  power,  by  Kuno  Fischer,  in  his 
Francis  Bacon  of  Verulam : Realistic  Philosophy 
and  Its  Age,  translated  from  the  German  by  John 
Oxenford  (1857).  The  best  edition  of  Bacon’s 
Works  is  that  by  James  Spedding,  who  has  also 
published  his  Letters  and  Life  (1870).  The  tributes 
to  the  genius  of  this  great  writer  are,  of  course, 
many  and  various.  Of  the  poets,  Ben  Jonson 
said  he  seemed  to  him  “ ever,  by  his  work,  one  of 
the  greatest  men  and  most  worthy  of  admiration 
that  had  been  for  ages.”  Cowley  wrote — 

“ Bacon,  like  Moses,  led  vis  forth  at  last ; 

The  barren  wilderness  he  pass’d, 

Did  on  the  very  border  stand 
Of  the  bless’d  promis'd  Land, 

And  from  the  mountain-top  of  his  exalted  wit, 

Saw  It  himself,  and  sliow’d  us  It.” 

Dryden  said — 

“ The  world  to  Bacon  does  not  only  owe 
Its  present  knowledge,  but  its  future  too.” 

Pope’s  description  of  him  as  “ the  wisest,  brightest, 
meanest  of  mankind”  is  familiar  to  every  one. 
Walton  called  him  “ the  great  secretary  of  nature 
and  all  learning,”  and  Addison  declared  that  “ he 
had  the  sound,  distinct,  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  Aristotle,  with  all  the  beautiful  lights,  graces, 
and  embellishments  of  Cicero.”  “ Who  is  there,” 
asks  Burke,  “ that  upon  hearing  the  name  of  Lord 
Bacon  does  not  instantly  recognise  everything  of 
genius  the  most  profound,  everything  of  literature 
the  most  extensive,  everything  of  discovery  the 
most  penetrating,  everything  of  observation  of 
human  life  the  most  distinguishing  and  refined  ?” 

Bacon,  John.  See  Resolute  Doctor,  The. 

Bacon,  Leonard,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man (b.  1802),  professor  at  Yale  College,  U.S., 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Christian  Spectator, 
from  1826  to  1838,  and  of  the  Independent,  from 
1848  to  1863;  and  is  the  author  of,  among  other 
works,  a Life  of  Richard  Baxter  (1830);  Slavery 
Discussed  (1846);  Christian  Self-Culture  (1863):  and 
The  Genesis  of  the  New  England  Churches  (1874). 

Bacon,  Phanuel,  D.D.  (b.  1700,  d.  1783), 
was  the  author  of  five  dramas,  eventually  collected 
and  published  under  the  title  of  Humorous  Ethics  ; 
and  of  The  Snipe,  a ballad,  and  A Song  of  Similies, 
to  bo  found  in  The  Oxford  Sausage. 

Bacon,  Roger  (b.  1214,  d.  1292).  A monk  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  who  wrote  a large  number 
of  works, — according  to  Lcland,  thirty  ; according 
to  Bale,  more  than  eighty ; and  according  to  Pits, 
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nearly  a hundred:  Those  that  have  been  printed 

are  Opus  Majus  (1733  and  1750) ; Speculum  Alche- 
miee  ( 1541);  De  Mirabili  Potestate  Artis  et  Natures 
(1542,  1612,  1657,  and  1659) ; some  chemical  tracts 
in  the  Thesaurus  Chemicus  (1603);  and  a treatise  on 
the  means  of  avoiding  the  infirmities  of  old  age 
(1590).  His  unpublished  manuscripts  include  Com- 
putus Rogeri  Baconis;  Compendium  Theologicum,  and 
Liber  Naturalium,  in  the  King’s  Library;  Opus 
Minus , and  Opus  Tertian  in  the  Cottonian  Library. 
For  a complete  list  of  his  writings,  published  and 
unpublished,  see  the  Biographia  Britannica,  and 
Watts’  Bibliographia  Britannica.  Hallam  says  : 
“ The  mind  of  Roger  Bacon  was  strangely  com- 
pounded of  almost  prophetic  gleams  of  the  future 
course  of  science,  and  the  best  principles  of  the 
inductive  philosophy,  with  a more  than  usual  cre- 
dulity in  the  superstition  of  his  own  times.” 
See,  also,  D’lsraeli’s  Curiosities  of  Literature , and 
Warton’s  History  of  English  Poetry.  See  Ad- 
mirable Doctor,  The. 

“ Bad  eminence.  By  merit  raised  to 

that.” — Paradise  Lost , lines  5 and  6,  hook  ii. 

Badcock,  John.  See  Dictionary  of  the 
Varieties  of  Life. 

Badoura.  A princess  of  China  who  becomes 
enamoured  of  Camaralzaman  at  first  sight  ( Arabian 
Nights). 

Baffin,  William,  navigator  (b.  1584,  d.  1622), 
wrote  an  account  of  his  voyage  under  James  Hall 
in  1612.  The  work  is  remarkable  as  being  the 
first  on  record  in  which  a method  is  laid  down  for 
determining  the  longitude  at  sea  by  an  observation 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Baffin  also  wrote  an 
account  of  his  voyage  under  Bylot  in  1615,  and 
his  name  was  given  to  the  bay  discovered  by  him 
in  1616. 

Baffled  Knight,  The  : “ or,  The  Lady’s 
Policy.”  A humorous  ballad  in  the  Pepys’  Col- 
lection ; reprinted  in  Bishop  Percy’s  Reliques  of 
Ancient  British  Poetry. 

Bage,  Robert,  novelist  (b.  1728,  d.  1801), 
wrote  Mount  Heneth  (1781) ; Barham  Downs  (1784) ; 
The  Fair  Syrian  (1787) ; James  Wallace  (1788) ; 
Man  as  Lie  is  (1792)  ; Uermstrong : or , Man  as  He  is 
Not  (1796).  His  Life  was  written  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  included  his  works  in  his  Novelists' 
Library.  “ The  works  of  Bage,”  he  says,  “ are  of 
high  and  decided  merit.  It  is  scarce  possible  to 
read  him  without  being  amused,  and,  to  a certain 
degree,  instructed.  His  whole  efforts  are  turned 
to  the  development  of  human  character,  and,  it 
must  be  owned,  he  possessed  a ready  key  to  it.” 
See  Barham  Downs  ; Man  as  he  is. 

Bagehot,  Walter,  journalist  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1826,  d.  1877),  published  The 
English  Constitution  (1867);  Physics  and  Politics; 
Lombard  Street  (1873)  ; and  Essays  on  Silver 
(1877).  He  edited  The  Economist  for  some  years. 

Bagstock,  Major  Joe.  A “rough  and 


tough”  character  in  Dickens’s  Dombey  and  Son 
(q.v.). 

Bailey,  James  M.  An  American  journalist 
and  humorist;  author  of  The  Danbury  Newsman 
and  Life  in  Danbury  (1873). 

Bailey,  Junior.  The  boy  at  Mrs.  Todgers’, 
in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit  (q.v.). 

Bailey,  Nathan,  philologist  (d.  1742),  pub- 
lished, in  1728,  the  Etymological  English  Dictionary ; 
enlarged  in  1737,  and  afterwards  issued  in  folio, 
under  the  direction  of  James  Nicol  Scott,  and 
frequently  reprinted.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
a Dictionarium  Domesticum,  and  other  educational 
works. 

Bailey,  Philip  James,  poet  (b.  1816),  has 
written  Festus  (1839);  The  Angel  World  (1850); 
The  Mystic  (1855);  The  Age  (1858);  and  The  Uni- 
versal Hymn  (1867).  See  Angel  World,  The; 
Festus. 

Bailiff’s  Daughter  of  Islington,  The. 

See  True  Love  Requited. 


Baillie,  Joanna,  dramatist,  poet,  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer  (b.  1762,  d.  1851),  published 
Plays  on  the  Passions  (1798,  1802,  1812,  and  1836), 
Miscellaneous  Plays  (1804),  The  Family  Legend  (1810), 
Metrical  Legends  (1821),  Fugitive  Verses  (1823), 
Metrical  Legends  of  Exalted  Characters , and  A View 
of  the  General  Tenour  of  the  New  Testament  Regard- 
ing the  Nature  and  Dignity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Her 
dramatic  and  poetical  Works,  with  a Life,  were 
published  in  one  volume  in  1 853.  “ Her  tragedies,’ ’ 
says  Miss  Mitford,  “ have  a boldness  and  grasp  of 
mind,  a firmness  of  hand,  and  resonance  of  cadence 
that  scarcely  seem  within  the  reach  of  a female 
writer.  That  Mrs.  Joanna  is  a true  dramatist,  as 
well  as  a great  poet,  I,  for  one,  can  never  doubt.” 
“ Woman,”  wrote  Byron,  “(save  Joanna  Baillie) 
cannot  write  tragedy.”  See  Family  Legend,  The. 


Baillie,  Robert,  Principal  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity (b.  1602  or  1599,  d.  1662),  wrote  Eaudcn- 
sium  (1640),  and  a large  number  of  controversial 
tracts.  His  Letters  and  Journals  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1775,  and  have  since  been  edited  by 
David  Laing,  LL.D. 

BaiHif,  Herry.  The  host  of  the  Tabard  Inn, 
in  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales. 

Bain,  Alexander,  LL.D.,  philosophical  and 
metaphysical  writer  (b.  1818),  has  written  The 
Senses  and  the  Intellect  (1855);  The  Emotions  and 
the  Will  (1859);  The  Study  of  Character  (1861); 
Mental  and  Moral  Science  (1868);  Logic  (1870); 
Mind  and  Body  (1873),  and  various  text-books  on 
astronomy,  electricity,  meteorology,  and  English 
grammar  and  rhetoric.  He  has  contributed  largely 
to  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  has  edited  the 
Minor  Works  of  George  Grote. 

Baines,  Edward  (b.  1774,  d.  1848),  wrote 
A History  of  the  Wars  of  the  French  Revolution 
(1818) ; A History,  Directory,  and  Gazetteer  of  the 
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Count y of  York  (1822) ; a similar  work  for  The 
County  of  Lancaster  (1824  and  1836);  and  other 
works.  His  Life  was  written  by  his  son,  Edward 
(1851). 

Baines,  Edward,  son  of  the  preceding 
(b.  1800),  besides  writing  the  Biography  of  his 
father,  has  published  a History  of  the  Cotton  Manu- 
facture, A Visit  to  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont , The 
{ Woollen  Manufactures  of  England , and  other  works. 

Baird,  Spencer  Fullerton,  LL.D.  (b. 

1823),  an  American  naturalist,  has  translated 
and  edited  the  Iconographic  Encyclopedia  (1851). 
In  conjunction  with  John  Cassin,  he  has  also 
written  The  Birds  of  North  America  (1860),  and 
The  Mammals  of  North  America  (1861). 

Bajazet.  A character  in  Rowe’s  tragedy  of 
| Tamerlane  (q.v.). 

Baker,  George  (b.  1781,  d.  1851),  was  the 
author  of  a History  of  Northamptonshire , the  first 
i ; part  of  which  appeared  in  1822,  and  about  a third 
j of  the  fifth  part  in  1841.  It  was  never  finished, 
owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  writer’s  health. 

Baker,  Henry,  poet  and  naturalist  (b.  1703, 
d.  1774),  published  An  Invocation  to  Health  (1722) ; 
Original  Poems  (1725 — 6)  ; The  Microscope  Made 
\ Easy  (1743);  The  Universe,  a Philosophical  Poem; 
and  some  other  works.  The  Bakerian  Lecture  of 

• the  Royal  Society  was  founded  by  this  writer. 

Baker,  Sir  Samuel  White  (b.  1821),  tra- 
veller, &c.,  published,  in  1853,  The  Rifle  and 
Hound  in  Ceylon , followed  by  Eight  Years'  Wander- 
ings in  the  same  island,  in  1855;  The  Albert 
- A’  Yanza  (1866) ; The  Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia 
(1871) ; Ismailia  (1874)  ; and  other  works. 

Baker,  Thomas,  antiquary  (b.  1656,  d.  1740), 

• wrote  Reflections  on  Learn  ing , showing  the  insufficiency 
‘ thereof  in  its  several  particulars , in  order  to  evince 

the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  Revelation  (1710). 

• For  Biography , see  the  Memoirs,  by  Masters,  and 
t the  Life,  by  Horace  Walpole,  prefixed  to  the 

quarto  edition  of  his  Works  (1778). 

Bakhtyar  Nameh  : “or,  Story  of  Prince 
Bakhtyar  and  the  Ten  Viziers.”  A series  of 
I Persian  tales,  published  in  English  in  1801. 

Balaam,  Sir,  in  Pope’s  Moral  Essays , epistle 
iii.,  is  a city  knight,  whose  identity  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  ascertained.  He  is  described  as 

“ A citizen  of  Bober  fame, 

A plain  good  rnnn.  . . . 

Religion*,  punctual,  frugal,  and  bo  forth.  . . . 

Constant  at  rhtircb,  and  'change;  Ills  gains  were  sure, 

Uls  glringB  rare,  save  farthings  to  the  poor." 

Balades,  by  John  Gower  (1320  — 1402), 
printed  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  library  of  the 
marquis  of  Stafford,  at  Trentham,  in  18 If/,  are 
’written  in  French,  but  are  followed  by  “other 
joems " in  English  and  Latin,  notably  tho  He 
Pads  Commendat ione in Laudem  Henrici  Quart i (q.v.). 

Balafr6,  Le.  A name  given  to  Ludovic  Lesly, 


an  old  archer  of  the  Scottish  Guards,  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  Quentin  Bur  ward  (q.v.). 

Balak.  The  name  under  which  Bishop  Burnet 
is  personified  in'  Absalom  and  Achitophel  (q.v.). 

Baldassare  Calvo.  Father  of  Tito  Melema 
(q.v.),  in  George  Eliot’s  novel  of  Romola  (q.v.). 

Ballento  and  Rosina.  See  Beware  the 
Beare. 

Balder.  A poem  by  Sydney  Dobell  (b.  1824, 
d.  1874),  published  in  1854.  It  is  strongly  mys- 
tical in  character,  thrown  into  a dramatic  form, 
but  without  any  dramatic  interest.  The  hero 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  Goethe’s  Faust, 
and  indulges  in  an  amount  of  self-analysis  which 
is  almost  morbid.  There  are  many  fine  passages ; 
but  the  generally  stilted  character  of  the  poem 
deserved  the  satire  aimed  at  it  by  Professor  Aytoun 
in  his  Firmilian  (q.v.). 

Balder  Dead.  A poem,  in  three  parts,  by 
Matthew  Arnold  (b.  1822).  Among  many  beau- 
tiful passages,  Bishop  Alexander  refers  particularly 
to  “ that  matchless  description  of  the  burning  of 
Balder’ s ship  in  the  funeral.”  The  story  is  drawn 
from  Scandinavian  mythology. 

Balder  stone,  Caleb,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
novel  of  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  is,  “ of  all  our 
author’s  fools  and  bores,  the  most  pertinacious  and 
intrusive.  His  silly  buffoonery,”  says  Senior,  “ is 
always  marring  with  gross  absurdities  and  degrad- 
ing associations,  some  scene  of  tenderness  or 
dignity.” 

Baldwin,  Rev.  Edward.  The  pseudonym 
adopted  by  William  Godwin  (1756 — 1836)  in  the 
publication  of  several  of  his  works. 

Baldwin,  John  Denison,  American  poet, 
miscellaneous  writer,  and  journalist  (b.  1809),  has 
published  Raymond  Hill,  and  other  Poems  (1847)  ; 
Pre-liistoric  Nations  (1869) ; Ancient  America  (1872) ; 
and  other  works. 

Baldwin,  William  (b.  circa  1518),  was  the 
author  of  fourteen  out  of  the  thirty-four  lives 
which  constitute  part  iii.  of  the  Mirrour  for  Magis- 
trates (q.v.).  He  also  published  A Treatise  of 
Morall  Philosophic,  contaynyng  the  sayinges  of  the 
Wyse,  gathered  and  Englyshed  (1547) ; The  Canticles 
or  Balades  of  Solomon,  phrasclykc  declared  in  Englysh 
metres  (1549);  and  Funcra lies  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth  (1560).  Bale  ascribes  to  him  the  authorship 
of  some  comedies,  and  it  is  known  that  “ he  was 
engaged  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  and  Philip 
and  Mary,  in  preparing  theatrical  entertainments 
for  the  court.”  Wood,  again,  attributes  to  his  pen 
a treatise  on  the  Use  of  Adagios,  Similies,  and 
Proverbs ; but  “ when  printed,  or  where,”  he 
“ cannot  find.”  For  Biography  and  Criticism, 
refer  to  Collier’s  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  War  ton's 
History  of  English  Poetry,  Brydgcs’  Censura  Lite- 
raria,  and  Huslowood’s  edition  of  the  Mirrour  for 
Magistrates.  See  also  Carew  Hazlitt's  Early  Eng- 
lish Literature.  See  Beware  the  Cat. 
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Bale,  John,  Bishop  of  Ossory  (b.  1495,  d.  1563), 
wrote  Illustrium  Majoris  Britannia  Scriptormn,  hoc 
est,  Anglicc , Cambria , et  Scotia , Summarium  (1549), 
which,  revised  and  augmented,  was  published  in 
1557  under  the  title  of  Scriptormn  Illustrium  Majoris 
Britannia,  quam  nunc  Angliam  ct  Scotiam  vocant, 
Catalog  us.  Ho  was  also  the  author  of  .nineteen 
miracle-plays,  printed  in  1558,  eleven  of  which  are 
devoted  to  dramatising  the  career  of  our  Saviour, 
the  remainder  being  on  miscellaneous  themes.  His 
Do  Joanne  Anglorum  Rcge,  and  Kynge  Johan  was 
published  in  1838  by  the  Camden  Society  from  the 
author’s  own  manuscript,  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  See  Warton’s  History 
of  English  Poetry , Collier’s  English  Dramatic  Lite- 
rature, Carew  Hazlitt’s  Early  English  Literature, 
and  Lowndes’  Bibliographer' s Manual ; also,  Dods- 
ley’s  Collection  of  Old  Plays.  See  Chefe  Promises 
of  God  ; Illustrium  Majoris  Britannije  ; Old- 
castell,  Sir  Johan  ; Temptatyon  of  our  Lorde  ; 
Thre  Lawes  of  Nature. 

Bales,  Peter.  All  account  of  this  celebrated 
person,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  short- 
hand writing  into  this  country,  will  he  found  in 
Wood’s  Athena  Oxonienscs,  edited  by  Dr.  Bliss. 
He  was  born  in  1547,  and  died  about  1610.  See 
Holinshed’s  Chronicle.  See  Writing  Schoole- 
master. 

Balet,  A,  by  Anthony  Woodville,  Earl 
Rivers  (1442 — 1483),  appears  to  have  been  written 
in  imitation  of  a poem  by  Chaucer. 

Balfour,  Alexander,  Scottish  novelist  and 
poet  (b.  1767,  d.  1829),  wrote  Campbell:  or,  the 
Scottish  Probationer  (1819)  ; Contemplation , and  other 
Poems  (1820)  ; The  Foundling  of  Glenthorn : or,  the 
Smugglers'  Cave  (1823)  ; and  other  works.  A selec- 
tion from  his  writings  appeared  after  his  death, 
under  the  title  of  Weeds  and  Flowers,  and  prefaced 
by  a memoir  by  D.  M.  Moir. 

Balfour,  James,  of  Pilrig  (b.  1703,  d.  1795), 
author  of  Delineations  of  the  Nature  and  Obligations 
of  Morality  (1752),  and  Philosophical  Essays  (1768). 
He  was  a professor  in  Edinburgh  University  from 
1754  to  1779,  and  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  an  op- 
ponent of  the  theories  of  Hume  and  Locke. 

Balfour,  John  Hutton  (b.  1808),  Professor 
of  Medicine  and  Botany  in  Edinburgh  University, 
has  written,  in  addition  to  many  other  botanical 
works,  The  Manual  of  Botany  (1849),  The  Plants  of 
Scripture  (1858),  Phyto-Tlicology  (1851),  and  several 
important  class-books. 

Balfour  of  Burley.  Leader  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, in  Scott’s  novel  of  Old  Mortality  (q.v.). 
See  Scottish  Worthies. 

Balguy,  John,  theologian  (b.  1686,  d.  1748), 
wrote  Letters  to  a Deist,  and  other  controversial 
works. 

Balin  and  Balan.  One  of  the  stories  in 
Malory’s  Mort  d' Arthur  (q.v.).  See  Hazlitt’s 
edition  of  Warton’s  English  Poetry,  ii.,  118. 


Baliverso.  The  basest  knight  in  the  Saracen 
army,  in  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Eurioso. 

Ball,  John,  Puritan  divine  (b.  1585,  d.  1640), 
wrote  A Short  Treatise  concerning  all  the  Principal 
Grounds  of  the  Christian  Religion  (1618),  and  A 
Treatise  of  Faith  (1632).  Sec  Wood’s  Athena 
Oxonienscs,  and  Fuller’s  Worthies.  The  latter  writer 
says:  “ He  was  an  excellent  schoolman  and  school- 
master (qualities  seldom  meeting  in  the  same  man), 
a painful  preacher,  and  a profitable  writer  ; and  his 
Treatise  of  Faith  cannot  be  sufficiently  commended. 
Indeed,  he  lived  by  faith,  having  small  means  to 
maintain  him.” 

Ball,  The.  A comedy  by  James  Shirley 
(1594 — 1666)  and  Thomas  Dekker  (d.  1641). 

“ Ballad-mongers,  These  same  metre.” 

— King  Henry  IV.,  part  1,  act  iii. , scene  1. 

Ballad  of  Agincourt.  See  Battle  of 
Agincourt,  and  Cambrio-Britons. 

“ Ballad  to  the  Wandering  Moon,  A.” 

Stanza  lxxxviii.  of  Tennyson’s  ik Memoriarn  (q.v.). 

Ballad  upon  a Wedding,  A.  Ahumorous 
poem  by  Sir  John  Suckling  (1609 — 1641)  ; de- 
scribed by  Hazlitt  as  “ perfect  of  its  kind,”  and  as 
possessing  “ a spirit  of  high  enjoyment,  of  sportive 
fancy,  a liveliness  of  description  and  truth  of 
nature  that  never  were  surpassed.  It  is  superior 
to  either  Gay  or  Prior,  for  with  all  their  naivete 
and  terseness,  it  has  a Shakespearian  grace  and 
luxuriance  about  it  which  they  could  not  have 
reached.” 

Ballads.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  more 
important  collections  of  English  and  Scottish 
ballads  that  have  been  published.  It  is  given 
in  chronological  order: — Wit's  Restor'd  (1658); 
Dryden’s  Miscellany  Poems  (1684 — 1708) ; Watson’s 
Choice  Collection  of  Comic  and  Serious  Scots  Poems 
(1706 — 1711),  Collection  of  Old  Ballads  (1723,  1726, 
1738);  Allan  Ramsay’s  Evergreen,  Scots  Poems  wrote 
by  the  Ingenious  before  1600  (1724),  and  Tea-table 
Miscellany  (1724);  Percy’s  Reliqucs  of  Ancient  Eng- 
lish Poetry  (1765);  Herd’s  Ancient  and  Modern 
Scottish  Songs,  Heroic  Ballads,  §c.  (1769);  Scott’s 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  (1802  and  1803) ; 
Jamieson’s  Popular  Ballads  and  Songs  (1806); 
Motherwell’s  Minstrelsy  (1827) ; Lyle’s  Ancient 
Ballads  and  Songs  (1827) ; Buchan’s  Ancient  Ballads  ; 
and  Songs  of  the  North  of  Scotland'  (1823)  ; Cham- 
bers’s The  Scottish  Ballads  (1029) ; Whitelaw’s  Book 
of  Scottish  Ballads  (1345) ; Bell’s  Ancient  Poems,  <; 
Ballads,  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry  of  England 
(1857) ; Aytoun’s  Ballads  of  Scotland  (1858  and 
1861)  ; Allingham’s  The  Ballad  Book  (1865) ; and 
Child’s  Collection,  in  eight  volumes,  published  at 
Philadelphia,  America,  in  1857— 1859.  “ByLaing,  i 
Sharpe,  Maidment,  some  small  contributions  wore 
made  to  this  branch  of  literature.  Ivinloch  (1827) 
gives  some  useful  versions,  with  half-a-dozen  minor 
ballads.” 

“ Ballads  of  a Nation,  The.”  The  well- 

known  saying  on  this  subject,  generally  ascribed  | 
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to  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  may  bo  found 
in  a letter  from  Fletcher  to  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
rose and  othere,  where  he  says : — “ I knew  a very 
wise  man  that  believed  that,  if  a man  were  per- 
mitted to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  did  not  care  who 
should  make  the  laws  of  a nation.”  It  was,  there- 
fore, “a  very  wise  man,”  and  not  Fletcher  himself, 
who  was  the  real  author  of  this  famous  dictum. 
Ar  Fletcher,  Andrew. 

Ballantine,  James,  Scottish-song  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer  (b.  1808,  d.  1877),  wrote  The 
Gaberlunzie' s Wallet  (1843);  The  Miller  of  Dcan- 
hoitgh  (1844);  Poems  (1856);  Songs,  with  Music 
(1865);  Life  of  David  Roberts  (1866);  Lilias  Lee 
(1872),  and  some  art  publications. 

BaHantyne,  Rev.  John  (b.  1778,  d.  1830), 
was  the  author  oi  A Comparison  of  Established  and 
Dissenting  Churches  (1824),  and  An  Examination  of 
the  Human  Mind  (1828).  The  latter  work  is 
“ characterised,”  says  Dr.  McCosh,  “ by  much  in- 
dependence of  thought,  and  contains  some  original 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  association  of  ideas  and 
the  nature  of  the  will.”  Ballantyne  was  minister 
of  Stonehaven  in  Kincardineshire. 

Ballantyne,  Robert  Michael,  writer  for 
the  young,  has  published  The  Coral  Island , Deep 
Down,  The  Dog  Crusoe,  Frling  the  Bold,  Fighting 
the  Flames,  The  Floating  Light  of  the  Goodwin 
Sands,  Freaks  on  the  Fells , Gascogne,  The  Golden 
Dream,  The  Gorilla  Hunters,  The  Lron  Horse,  The 
Life-boat,  The  Lighthouse,  Martin  Rattler,  Shift- 
ing Winds,  Silver  Lake,  Ungava,  The  World  of  Lee, 
The  Young  Fur  Traders , and  many  other  works  of  a 
like  description. 

Ballenden,  John,  Archdeacon  of  Moray, 
translated  the  seventeen  books  of  Hector  Boece’s 
H'storg  of  Scotland  (1530),  and  was  the  author  of 
Epistles  to  James  the  Fifth,  a Life  of  Pythagoras, 
and  several  miscellaneous  poems.  See  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britarmica  and  Wart  on’s  History  of 
English  Poetry.  He  died  in  1550. 

Ballendino,  Don  Antonio,  in  Ben  Jox- 

son  s comedy  of  The  Case  is  Altered  (q.v.),  is  a 
character  in  which  the  author  intended  to  ridicule 
Anthony  M unday,  the  dramatist. 

Balmawhapple,  in  Sir  "Walter  Scott’s 
novel  of  Waverley  (q.v.),  is  a stupid  and  intractable 
Scottish  laird. 

“ Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature’s 

second  course.”  {Macbeth,  act  ii.,  sceno  1.)  The 
reference  is,  of  course,  to  sleep. 

Balnibarbi.  A region  of  the  island  of  Laputa, 
colonised  by  chimerical  projectors,  in  Gulliver's 
Travels  (q.v.). 

Balquhither,  The  Braes  o’.  A song  by 
Robert  Tannahii.l  (1774 — 1810). 

“ Tn  nnr  rtonr  rmtivo  srrnrn 
Lot  hr  ionrncy  together. 

Where  i/fnti  Irmnrcnre  relirnR, 

JLwig  tbi>  Unit's  o'  Boli|Ulilther." 


Balthazar  is  the  name  assumed  by  Portia  in 
Shakespeare’s  play  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
(q.v.).  It  is  also  that  of  a merchant  in  The 
Comedy  of  Errors  (q.v.),  and  of  a servant  to  Don 
Pedro  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  (q.v.). 

Baltic,  The  Battle  of  the.  See  Battle  op 
the  Baltic,  The. 

Balwhidder,  The  Rev.  Micah,  is  a Scot- 
tish Presbyterian  minister  in  Galt’s  novel,  entitled 
The  Annals  of  the  Parish  (q.v.).  He  has  been 
described  as  being  “ imbued  with  all  old-fashioned 
national  feelings  and  prejudices,  but  thoroughly 
sincere,  kind-hearted,  and  pious.” 

Bamfylde,  John,  was  the  author  of  Sixteen 
Sonnets,  published  in  1779,  and  reprinted  in  Park’s 
Collection  of  the  Poets.  Southey,  in  his  Specimens  of 
the  Later  English  Poets,  speaks  of  him  as  “ truly  a 
man  of  genius,”  and  of  his  poems  as  “ some  of  the 
most  original  in  our  language.” 

Bamfylde,  Francis,  Prebendary  of  Exeter 
(d.  1684),  was  the  author  of  a curious  book  called 
All  in  One  : All  Useful  Sciences  and  Profitable  Arts 
in  one  Book  of  Jehovah  Flohim.  See  "Wood’s  At  hence 
Oxonienses,  where  that  writer  says  of  Bamfylde : 
“ He  was  first  a Churchman,  then  a Presbyterian, 
afterwards  an  Independent — or  at  least  a sider 
with  them — an  Anabaptist,  and  at  length  almost 
a compleat  Jew,  and  what  not.” 

Bampton  Lectures,  The,  were  founded 
by  the  Rev.  John  Bampton,  Canon  of  Salis- 
bury, who,  dying  in  1751— he  was  born  in  1689 
— “ gave  and  bequeathed  his  lands  and  estates  to 
the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  for  ever,”  for  the  purpose  of 
endowing  “ eight  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  to  be 
: established  for  ever  in  the  said  University,”  which 
were  to  be  “ preached  upon  either  of  the  following 
subjects  : — to  confirm  and  establish  the  Christian 
faith,  and  to  confute  all  heretics  and  schismatics ; 
upon  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
upon  the  authority  of  the  writings  of  the  primitive 
Fathers ; as  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive Church ; upon  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ ; upon  the  Divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  upon  the  Articles  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  as  comprehended  in  the  Apostles’  and 
Nicene  Creeds.”  The  lecturers  must  have  taken 
a degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  least,  in  one  of  the 
two  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  the 
same  person  must  never  preach  the  Divinity  Lecture 
Sermons  twee.  The  following  is  a list  of  the 
lecturers  up  to  the  present  date  (1877) : — Bandinel 
(1780),  Neve  (1781),  Holmes  (1782),  Cobb  (1783), 
White  (1784),  Churton  (1785),  Croft  (1786),  Haw- 
kins (1787),  Shepherd  (1788),  Tatham  (1789),  Kctt 
(1790),  Morres  (1791),  Eveleigh  (1792),  William- 
son (1793),  Wintle  (1794),  Vevsie  (1795),  Gray 
(1796),  Finch  (1797),  Hall  (1798),  Barrow  (1799), 
Richards  (1800),  Taber  (1801),  Nott  (1802),  Fairer 
I (1803),  Lawrence  (1804),  Nares  (1805),  Browne 
(1800),  Le  Mosurier  (1807),  Penrose  (1808),  Car- 
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withen  (1809),  Falconer  (1810),  Bidlake  (1811), 
Mant  (1812),  Collinson  (1813),  Van  Mildert  (1814), 
Heber  (1815),  Spry  (1816),  Miller  (1817),  Moysey 
(1818),  Morgan  (1819),  Faussett  (1820),  Jones 
(1821),  Whately  (1822),  Goddard  (1823),  Conybcare 
(1824),  Chandler  (1825),  Vaux  (1826),  Milman 
(1827),  Horne  (1828),  Burton  (1829),  Soames  (1830), 
Lancaster  (1831),  Hampden  (1832),  Nolan  (1833), 
Ogilvie  (1836),  Yogan  (1837),  Woodgate  (1838), 
Conybeare  (1839),  Hawkins  (1840),  Garbett  (1842), 
Grant  (1843),  Jclf  (1844),  Heurtley  (1845),  Short 
(1846),  Shirley  (1847),  Marsh  (1848),  Michell 
(1849),  Goulburn  (1850),  Wilson  (1851),  Riddle 
(1852),  Thomson  (1853),  Waldegrave  (1854),  Bode 
(1855),  Litton  (1856),  Jelf  (1857),  Mansel  (1858), 
Rawlinson  (1859),  Hessey  (1860),  Sandford  (1861), 
Farrar  (1862),  Hannah  (1863),  Bernard  (1864), 
Mozley  (1865),  Liddon  (1866),  Garbett  (1867), 
Moberley  (1868),  Payne  Smith  (1869),  Irons  (1870), 
Curteis  (1871),  Eaton  (1872),  Gregory  Smith 
(1873),  Leathes  (1874),  Jackson  (1875),  Bishop 
Alexander  (1876),  Row  (1877).  No  lectures  were 
delivered  in  1834,  1835,  or  1841. 

Banbury,  The  Shepherd  of,  is  the  title 
of  a work  said  to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  John 
Campbell,  in  which  “ rules  ” are  given  “ to  know 
the  Change  of  the  Weather.”  It  was  once  very 
popular,  and  professed  to  have  been  composed  by 
a certain  John  Claridge.  It  appeared  in  1744. 

Bancroft,  George  (b.  1800),  published  a 
volume  of  Poems  in  1823,  and  a translation  of 
Heeren’s  Reflections  on  the  Politics  of  Ancient  Greece 
in  1824  ; but  his  best  known  work  is  The  History 
of  the  United  States , in  ten  volumes,  the  first  three 
of  which,  being  the  History  of  the  Colonization  of 
the  United  States,  were  published  respectively 
in  1834,  1837,  and  1840;  volume  iv.,  the  History 
of  the  Revolution,  appearing  in  1852  ; volume  v. 
in  1853;  volume  vi.  in  1854;  volume  vii.  in 
1858;  volume  viii.  in  1860;  volume  ix.  in  1866; 
and  volume  x.  in  1874.  An  English  critic  de- 
scribes the  work  as  one  of  “ great  research,”  and 
says  that,  “ while  the  author  states  his  own 
opinions  decidedly  and  strongly,  it  is  pervaded 
by  a fair  and  just  spirit.  The  style  is  vigorous, 
clear,  and  frank,  not  often  rising  into  eloquence, 
but  frequently  picturesque,  and  always  free  from 
imitation  and  from  pedantry.  It  is,  in  fact,  what 
it  professes  to  be — a national  work,  and  is  worthy 
of  its  great  theme.”  A volume  of  Bancroft’s  Mis- 
cellanies appeared  in  1855  ; Abraham  Lincoln , a 
memorial  address,  in  1866 ; and  Joseph  Reed,  an 
historical  essay,  in  1867. 

Bancroft,  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (b.  1544,  d.  1610),  produced  two  works, 
Dangerous  Positions  and  Proceedings  Published  and 
Practised  within  this  Island  of  Britain,  under  Pre- 
tence of  Reformation  and  of  the  Presbyterian  Dis- 
cipline, and  A Survey  of  the  Pretended  Holy  Disci- 
pline, which,  Whitgift  tells,  “ were  liked  and  greatly 
commended  by  the  leamedest  men  in  the  realm.” 


Camden  says  the  archbishop  was  “ a person  of 
singular  courage  and  prudence  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  discipline  and  establishment  of  the 
Church.”  See  Hickes’s  Bibliotheca  Script.  Eccles. 
Anglicance  and  Dean  Hook’s  Lives  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury . 

Bancroft,  Thomas  (d.  about  1600),  pub- 
lished The  Glutton's  Feaver  (1633),  (q.v.) ; Two 
Bookes  of  Epigrammes  and  Epitaphs  (1639);  The 
Her oical  Lover  (1658),  and  other  works.  Of  these 
the  first  has  been  reprinted  for  the  Roxburghe 
Club.  The  second  contains  two  epigrams  on 
Shakespeare,  in  which  the  phrase,  “ shook  thy 
speare,”  is  probably  an  allusion,  Allibone  thinks, 
to  the  poet’s  crest,  which  was  a falcon  supporting 
a spear.  Bancroft  was  a contributor  to  Lachrymce 
Musarum  (1650). 

Bandello.  See  Biondello. 

Bane,  Donald.  A Highland  servant,  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  Waverley  (q.v.). 

Bangorian  Controversy,  The,  was  ori- 
ginally raised  by  a sermon,  preached  in  1717,  by 
Bishop  Hoadley  of  Bangor,  before  George  I.  It 
provoked  numerous  replies,  the  ablest  of  which 
is  by  Law.  The  text  of  the  sermon  was,  “ My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.”  See  Hoadley. 

Banim,  John,  poet,  novelist,  and  dramatist 
(b.  1798,  d.  1842),  wrote  The  Celt' s Paradise  (1821), 
The  Jest,  Damon  and  Pythias,  Tales  of  the  O'Hara 
Family*  (1825  and  1826),  Boyne  Water  (1826), 
Scylla  (1827),  The  Croppy*  (1828),  The  Smuggler, 
The  Death-Fetch,  The  Ghost  FFunter  and  his  Family, 
The  Mayor  of  Windgap,  The  Denounced  (1830), 
The  Bit  of  Writin’  and  other  Tales,  and  Father 
Connell*  [In  the  works  marked  with  an  asterisk 
John  Banim  received  material  assistance  from  his 
brother  Michael  (b.  1796).]  His  Life  was  written 
by  P.  J.  Murray,  and  published  in  1857.  For 
Criticism,  see  Miss  Mitford’s  Recollections  of  a 
Literary  Life.  Dr.  Waller  says  of  him  : — “ His 
novels  will  ever  retain  a hold  upon  the  mind  so 
long  as  mankind  shall  love  truthful  delineations 
of  character  and  strong  dramatic  power  of  nar- 
ration. As  a poet,  he  has  no  inconsiderable  merit, 
and  many  of  his  compositions  are  full  of  pathos 
and  vigour.”  See  Connell,  Father;  Croppy, 
The  ; Denounced,  The  ; O’Hara  Family,  Tales 
of  the. 

Banished,  The.  A Swabian  historical  tale, 
translated  from  the  German  by  James  Morier 
(1780 — 1849),  and  published  in  1839. 

Banister,  Gilbert,  poet  of  the  fifteenth 

century,  was  the  author  of  The  Miracle  of  St. 
Thomas,  published  in  1647.  He  has  been  frequently 
confounded  with  William  Banister,  a writer  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  See  Warton  s History  of 
English  Poetry. 

“ Bank,  I know  a.”— A Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  act  ii.,  scene  1. 
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Banks,  John,  dramatist,  produced,  among 
other  pieces,  The  Rival  Kings  (1677) ; The  Destruc- 
tion of  Troy  (1679);  Virtue  Defrayed  (1682);  The 
Unhappy  Favourite  : or,  the  Karl  of  Essex  (1682); 
The  Island  Queens  (1684);  The  Innocent  Usurper 
(1694);  and  Cyrus  the  Great.  (1696).  See  the  Bio- 
graphia  Dramatica  and  Knight’s  English  Cyclo- 
pedia. “ His  style,”  it  has  been  said,  “ gives 
alternate  specimens  of  meanness  and  bombast.  But 
even  his  dialogue  is  not  destitute  of  occasional 
nature  and  pathos,  and  the  value  of  his  works  as 
acting  plays  is  very  considerable.”  See  Unhappy 
Favourite,  The. 

Banks,  Percival  Weldon.  See  Rattler, 
Morgan. 

Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  naturalist  and  traveller 
(1743 — 1820).  The  chief  work  associated  with  his 
name  is  the  Catalogus  Bibliotheca:  Historico- Natu- 
ral is,  Josephi  Banks,  Baroneti,  &c. ; Auctore,  Jona 
Dryander,  Londini  (1798 — 1800,  5 vols.,  8vo).  A 
work,  according  to  Lowndes,  “ certainly  the  most 
comprehensive  of  its  kind  ever  published.”  He 
was  also  the  author  of  several  other  practical  and 
scientific  works ; and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed 
his  library  and  collection  to  the  British  Museum. 

Banks,  Thomas  Christopher,  genealogist 
and  antiquarian  (b.  1764,  d.  1854),  wrote  The 
Dormant  and  Extinct  Baronage  of  England  (1807), 
A History  of  the  Families  of  the  Ancient  Peerage  of 
England  (1826),  and  other  works. 

Banks  o’  Yarrow,  The.  A ballad,  in  the 
Scottish  vernacular,  which  describes  how  two 
brothers-in-law,  being  at  odds,  agree  to  fight  a 
duel  on  the  banks  of  Yarrow  river,  and  how  one  of 
the  combatants  puts  armed  men  in  ambush  and 
treacherously  slays  the  other.  The  poem  is  made 
pathetic  by  the  sorrow  of  the  wife  of  the  slain  man. 

Bannatyne,  George  (b.  1545,  d.  1609), 
was  the  collector  of  the  celebrated  MS.  Corpus 
Poeticorum  Scotorum  (q.v.).  His  Memorials,  edited 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Dr.  David  Laing,  were 
published  in  1826.  The  club  named  after  him  was 
founded  in  1823,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  pre- 
sided over  its  meetings  from  that  date  until  1831. 
“ The  Bannatyne  Club,”  says  Lockhart,  “ was  a 
child  of  his  own,  and  from  first  to  last  he  took  a 
most  fatherly  concern  in  all  its  proceedings.”  The 
books  issued  under  its  direction  “ constitute  a very 
curious  and  valuable  library  of  Scottish  history  and. 
antiquities.”  Upwards  of  100  volumes  were  pub- 
lished by  the  club,  which  was  dissolved  in  1860. 

Banquett  of  Dainties,  “ forallsuche  Gcstcs 
that  love  moderatt  Dyate.”  A collection  of  poetiy 
published  in  1566,  and  referred  to  by  Brydges  in 
the  Gemura  Literaria. 

Banquo,  in  Shakespeare’s  tragedy  of  Macbeth, 
is  a Scottish  thane,  who  is  murdered  by  Macbeth’s 
orders,  and  whose  ghost  afterwards  haunts  the 
.guilty  king. 


Bansley,  Charles.  See  Pride  and  Vices  of 
Women  Now-a-Days. 

Baptista.  A rich  gentleman  of  Padua,  in 
Shakespeare’s  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (q.v.). 

Baptistes.  A Latin  drama,  by  George 
Buchanan  (1506 — 1582),  in  the  preface  to  Avhich 
the  author  “ warns  King  James  against  the  effects 
of  flattery  and  wicked  counsellors,  and  writes 
more  like  an  experienced  statesman  than  a scholarly 
recluse.” 

Bar  abas,  the  hero  of  Marlowe’s  tragedy  of  The 
Jew  of  Malta  (q.v.),  is  characterised  by  Lamb  as  “ a 
mere  monster,  brought  in  with  a large  painted  nose 
to  please  the  rabble.  He  kills  in  sport,  poisons 
whole  nunneries,  invents  infernal  machines.  He 
is  just  such  an  exhibition  as  a century  or  two 
earlier  might  have  been  played  before  the  Lon- 
doners, by  royal  command,  when  a general  pillage 
and  massacre  of  the  Hebrews  had  been  previously 
resolved  on  by  the  cabinet.” 

Barataria.  The  island  of  which  Sancho  Panza, 
in  Don  Quixote,  was  appointed  governor. 

Barbara  Allen’s  Cruelty.  A ballad,  origi- 
nally published  by  Allan  Ramsay  in  his  Tea-table 
Miscellany  (1724),  and  reprinted,  with  a few  con- 
jectural emendations,  by  Percy,  in  his  Rcliques. 
Pepyshas  a reference  in  his  Diary  (Jan.  2,  1665 — 6) 
to  “ the  little  Scotch  song  of  Barbary  Allen.” 

“ Barbarians  all  at  play,  There  were 

his  young.”  A line  in  Byron’s  Childe  Harold's 
Pilgrimage , canto  iv.,  stanza  141  : — 

“ There  was  their  Dacian  mother— he,  their  sire, 
Butchered  to  make  a Roman  holiday.” 

Barbason.  The  name  of  a fiend  referred  to 
by  Shakespeare,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
act  ii.,  scene  2,  and  Henry  V.,  act  ii.,  scene  1. 

Barbauld,  Anna  Letitia,  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1743,  d.  1825),  published  Miscellaneous 
Poems  (1773),  Miscellaneous  Pieces  in  Prose  [with 
her  brother,  Dr.  Aikin]  (1773) ; Early  Lessons  for 
Children  (1774);  Hymns  in  Prose  (1774);  Devotional 
Pieces , composed  from  the  Psalms  and  the  Book  of 
Job  (1775);  A Poetical  Epistle  to  Mr.  Wilbcrforce  on 
the  Rejection  of  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  (1790) ; Remarks  on  Gilbert  Wakefield's  Inquiry 
into  the  Expediency  and  Propriety  of  Public  and 
Social  Worship  (1792);  Evenings  at  Home  [with  Dr. 
Aikin]  (1792 — 1795);  Selections  from  the  Spectator, 
Tatler,  Guardian,  and  Freeholder  (1804);  A Life  of 
Samuel  Richardson  (1805) ; an  edition  of  The  British 
Novelists  (1810);  The  Female  Spectator  (1811);  and 
Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven  (1812).  An  edition 
of  her  Works  was  published,  with  a Memoir,  by 
Lucy  Aikin,  in  1827.  Letters  and  Notices  by  Le 
Breton  appeared  in  1874.  Sec  Evenings  at  Home  ; 
Female  Spectator,  The. 

Barbour,  John,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen, 
poet  (b.  1316,  d.  1396),  wrote  The  Book  of  the 
Gcstcs  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  und  The  Brute  (q.v.)  ; 
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also,  according  to  Bradshaw,  fragments  of  a Troy- 
Book , and  nearly  40,000  lines  of  Lives  of  Saints. 
Soo  Irving’s  Lives  of  the  Scottish  Foets,  Wright’s 
Biographia  Poetica,  Ellis’s  Specimens,  Warton’s 
English  Poetry,  and  Campbell’s  Essays  on  English 
Poetry.  See  Bruce,  The. 

Barbox  Brothers.  Characters  in  a story 
by  Charles  Dickens  (1812—1870),  contributed 
to  Mugby  Junction  (q.v.). 

Barckley,  Sir  Richard,  poet,  was  the 
author  of  A Discourse  of  the  Felicitie  of  Man,  or 
his  Summum  Bonum,  published  in  1598,  and  re- 
printed in  1603  and  1631.  See  Summum  Bonum. 

Barclay,  Alexander,  poet  (b.  near  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  d.  1552),  wrote  The 
Shyp  of  Folys  (1509),  The  Castle  of  Labour 
(1506),  The  Mirror  of  Good  Manners,  and  Eclogues 
[including  The  Toiver  of  Yertue  and  Honour]  (all  of 
which  see).  He  was  also  the  author  of  An  Intro- 
ductory to  TYryte  and  Pronounce  French  (1521), 
and  various  minor  pieces.  See  Wood’s  At  hence 
Oxonienses , Warton’s  English  Poetry,  and  Ellis’s 
Specimens. 

Barclay,  John,  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1582, 
d.  1621),  published  Euphormion  (1604  and  1629), 
(q.v.);  De  Potestate  Pape  (1611),  (q.v.);  Icon  Ani- 
marum  (1614),  (q.v.) ; Argenis : or,  the  Loves  of 
Foliar  elms  and,  Argenis  (1621),  (q.v.).  See  Hallam’s 
Literary  History  of  Europe,  Coleridge’s  Remains, 
and  Cowper’s  Letters. 

Barclay,  Robert  (b.  1648,  d.  1690),  was  the 
author  of  Truth  Cleared  of  Calumnies  (1670);  A 
Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faitii  (1675);  The  Anar- 
chy of  the  Ranters  (1676);  Universal  Love  considered 
and  established  upon  its  right  Foundation  (1677);  An 
Apology  for  the  True  Christian  Divinity  (1678),  (q.v. ) ; 
and  other  works,  chiefly  written  in  the  interests  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  the  author  was  a 
member.  For  Biography , see  Sewell’s  History  of 
the  Quakers,  Mosheim’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  A 
Genealogical  Account  of  the  Barclays  of  Ury,  and 
The  Biographia  Britannica. 

Bard,  Samuel  A.  The  nom  de  plume  assumed 
by  Dr.  Ephraim  George  Squier  (b.  1821)  in  the 
publication  of  his  Wailcna : or,  Adventures  on  the 
Mosquito  Shore  (1855). 

Bard,  The.  A Pindaric  ode  by  Thomas  Gray 
(1716 — 1771),  founded  on  a tradition,  current  in 
Wales,  that  Edward  I.,  when  he  completed  the 
conquest  of  that  country,  ordered  all  the  bards 
that  fell  into  his  hands  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
plan  of  the  poem  is  as  follows : — A bard,  who  is 
the  speaker,  after  lamenting  the  fate  of  his  com- 
rades, prophecies  that  of  Edward  II.  and  the  con- 
quests of  Edward  III.;  his  death,  and  that  of  the 
Black  Prince;  of  Richard  II.,  with  the  wars  of 
York  and  Lancaster;  the  murder  of  Henry  VI., 
and  of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother.  Ho  then  turns 
to  the  glory  and  prosperity  following  the  accession 
of  the  Tudors,  through  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  con- 


cludes with  a vision  of  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare 
and  Milton. 

Bardell,  Mrs.  The  landlady  who  brings  the 
famous  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage 
against  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  The 
Pickwick  Papers  (q.v.). 

Bardo  di  Bardi.  The  scholar,  father  of 
Eomola,  in  George  Eliot’s  novel  of  that  name 
(q.v.). 

Bardolph.  One  of  the  followers  of  Falstaff,  in 
Shakespeare’s  Henry  LY.,  and  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  (q.v.). 

Bards.  The  distinctive  title  of  bard  has  been 
conferred  on  several  English  poets.  The  following 
are  a few  instances  Bard  of  Avon,  Shakespeare  ; 
Bard  of  Ayrshire,  Robert  Bums ; Bard  of  Hope, 
Thomas  Campbell ; Bard  of  the  Imagination,  Mark 
Akenside ; Bard  of  Memory,  Samuel  Rogers  ; Bard 
of  Olney,  William  Cowper  ; Bard  of  Rydal  Mount, 
William  Wordsworth ; Bard  of  Twickenham,  Alex- 
ander Pope. 

“Bards  of  passion  and  of  mirth.”  First 

line  of  Keats’  s Ode  on  the  Poets : 

“ Ye  have  left  your  souls  on  earth ! 

Have  ye  souls  In  heaven  too, 

Double-lived  in  regions  new  ? ” 

Bargagli,  Scipione.  For  a selection  from 
this  writer’s  works,  see  Roscoe’s  Ltalian  Romances. 

Barham,  Richard  Harris,  novelist,  versi- 
fier, and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1788,  d.  1845), 
wrote  My  Cousin  Nicholas  and  the  Ingoldsby  Legends 
(q.v.),  besides  contributing  largely  to  magazines 
and  reviews.  A large  proportion  of  the  articles 
in  Gorton’s  Biographical  Dictionary  are  from  his 
pen.  His  Life  has  been  written  by  his  son  (1870). 
See,  also,  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
the  Legends,  published  in  1847.  Sec  Ingoldsby, 
Thomas  ; Peppercorn,  H. 

Barham  Downs.  A novel  by  Robert  Bags 
(1728 — 1801),  (q.v.),  published  in  1784,  and  re- 
printed in  Ballantine’s  Novelist's  Library. 

Baring- Gould,  Sabine  (b.  1834),  has  writ- 
ten The  Path  of  the  Just  (1854);  Ireland:  its 
Scenes  and  Sagas  (1861);  Post-Mediaeval  Preachers 
(1865) ; Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1866-7) ; 
The  Silver  Store  (1868);  The  Book  of  Were-Wolves 
(1869);  Curiosities  of  the  Olden  Time  (1869);  In 
Exitu  Israel,  a novel  (1870);  The  Origin  and 
Development  of  Religious  Belief  (1870);  The  Golden 
Gate  (1870) ; The  Lives  of  the  Saints  (1872) ; Diffi- 
culties of  the  Faith  (1874) ; The  Lost  and  Hostile 
Gospels  (1874) ; Life  of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker  (1876). • 

Barker,  George  William  Michael 
Jones,  better  known  as  “the  Wensleydale  Poet” 
(d.  1855),  was  the  author  of  Stanzas  on  Cape  Coast 
Castle  ; Three  Days  : or,  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Wensleydale  ; and  some  other  works. 

“ Bark  is  worse  than  his  bite,  His.” 

See  Herbert’s  Jacula  Prudentum  (q.v.). 
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Barker,  Lady,  miscellaneous  writer,  has  pub- 
lished Station  Life  in  New  Zealand  (1S69),  Travelling 
About , A Christmas  Cake  in  Four  Quarters,  Spring 
Comedies,  Stories  About,  and  other  works. 

Barkis.  The  carrier,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of 
[ David  Copperjield  (q.v.),  who  courts  his  sweetheart, 
Peg^otty  (q.v.),  by  leaving  his  offerings  behind  the 
door;  and  whose  declaration  of  his  readiness  to 
[ many'  her  was  summed  up  in  the  words  “ Barkis  is 
i . willin’  ” which  have  become  proverbial. 

Barksdale,  Clement,  miscellaneous  writer 
j (b.  1609,  d.  1687),  wrote  Nympha  Libethris  (1651), 
I (q.v.);  Memorials  of  Worthy  Persons  (1661 — 
i 1663);  A Remembrance  of  Excellent  Men  (1670); 
[ i and  other  works  specified  by  Wood  in  his  At  hence 
I ‘ Oxonienses.  See  Carew  Hazlitt’s  Early  English 
Literature. 


Barlaam  and  Josaphat.  A “spiritual  ro- 
mance,” written  originally  in  Greek,  about  the 
year  800,  by  Joannes  Damascenus,  a Greek  monk, 
and  translated  into  Latin  before  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  worthy  of  note  as  containing  a 
passage  which  Wart  on  thinks  was  “probably  the 
remote  but  original  source  of  Shakespeare’s  Caskets 
: in  The  Merchant  of  Venice.” 

Barleycorn,  Sir  John,  is  a jocular  per- 

• Bonification  of  the  favourite  English  liquor.  A 
■ well-known  tract  is  still  extant  in  which  “ the 
t arraigning  and  indicting”  of  Sir  John  are  quaintly 

described,  and  he  is  represented  as  of  “noble  blood, 
well-beloved  in  England,  a great  supporter  of  the 
i crown,  and  a maintainer  of  both  rich  and  poor.” 

. He  is  tried  before  the  following  jury: — Timothy 
Tosspot,  Benjamin  Bumper,  Giles  Lick-spigot, 

I Bamaby  Full-pot,  Lancelot  Toper,  John  Six-go- 
. downs,  Richard  Standfast,  Small  Stout,  John 
’ Xever-sober,  Obadiah  Thirsty,  Nicholas  Spend- 

• thrift,  and  Edward  Empty-purse.  See  Hone’s 
i Every-day  Book,  vol.  i.  Burns  has  a poem  in 

honour  of  this  generous  knight,  besides  the  re- 
: ference  to  him  in  his  Tam  O'  Shunter : — 


" Inspiring  bold  John  Barleycorn, 

What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  scorn  ! 


Barlow,  Joel,  American  poet  (1755 — 1812), 
was  the  author  of  The  Vision  of  Columbus  (1787), 
afterwards  published,  in  an  enlarged  form,  under 
the  title  of  The  Columbiacl,  in  1808. 


Barlow,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (d.  1691), 
was  the  author  of  a number  of  theological  works 
mentioned  by  Anthony  a Wood  in  his  Athena ? 
1 Oxonienses. 


Barlow,  William,  successively  Bishop  of 
' Rochester  and  Lincoln  (d.  1613),  wrote  a Life  of 
■ Dr.  Richard  Cosin,  and  some  controversial  tracts. 

Barlowe,  William,  successively  Bishop  of 
xNt.  Asaph’s,  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Chichester 
(d.  1568),  wrote  Cosmography , and  also  various 
; pamphlets. 

Barmecide’s  Feast,  The,  was  the  enter- 


tainment given  to  Shacabac,  a poor  beggar,  in  the 
Arabian  Nights.  It  consisted  of  a scries  of  empty 
plates  to  which  high-sounding  names  were  given. 
He,  however,  humoured  the  joke,  and  at  length 
protested  that  he  could  eat  no  more.  In  the  end, 
he  fell  foul  of  his  eccentric  host,  who  rewarded  his 
patience  with  food  and  wines  to  his  heart’s  content. 
The  words  have  become  synonymous  with  an  illu- 
sion, or  where  pretentious  promises  are  followed 
by  petty  performances. 

Barnaby  Budge.  A novel  by  Charles 
Dickens  (1812 — 1870),  originally  included  in 
Master  Humphrey' s Clock  (q.v.),  but  afterwards 
published  separately,  in  1841.  Its  main  incidents 
are  founded  on  the  story  of  the  “No  Popery”  riots 
in  1780,  and  several  historical  characters  are  intro- 
duced— notably  Lord  George  Gordon,  the  chief 
rioter,  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  under  the  veiled 
name  of  Sir  John  Chester  (q.v.).  A dramatic 
version  was  put  on  the  stage  in  the  year  of  publi- 
cation, and  also  in  1866.  The  raven  in  the  story 
was,  the  author  tells  us,  a compound  of  two  great 
originals,  of  which  he  was,  at  different  times,  the 
possessor,  and  one  of  which,  stuffed,  was  sold,  after 
Dickens’s  death,  for  the  sum  of  £120.  See  the 
preface  to  the  “ Charles  Dickens”  edition. 

Barnaby,  Widow.  The  title  of  a novel  by 
Mrs.  Trollope,  published  in  1838,  the  heroine  of 
which  is  a fussy,  good-natured,  vulgar  woman, 
whose  whole  soul  is  occupied  with  matrimonial 
projects.  A sequel,  entitled  Widoiv  Barnaby  Mar- 
ried, appeared  in  1840,  and  The  Barnabys  in 
America  in  1843. 

Barnard,  Lady  Anne  (b.  1750,  d.  1825), 
was  the  author  of  the  famous  ballad  of  An  Id  Robin 
Gray  (q.v.).  Her  Life  has  been  written  by  Lord 
Lindsay,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  and  by 
Miss  Watson  and  Miss  Tytler,  in  The  Songstresses 
of  Scotland.  See,  also,  Dyce’s  Specimens  of  the 
British  Poetesses. 

Barnard,  Mrs.  See  Claribel. 

Barnardine.  The  name  of  a dissolute  pri- 
S soner  in  Shakespeare’s  play  of  Measure  for 
Measure  (q.v.). 

Barnes,  Albert  (b.  1798,  d.  1870),  American 
theologian,  is  best  known  by  his  Commentaries  on 
the  New  Testament,  and  on  Job,  The  Psalms,  Isaiah, 
and  Daniel;  in  all  fourteen  volumes.  He  also  wrote 
The  Way  of  Salvation,  Practical  Sermons,  and  other 
religious  books. 

Barnes,  Barnaby,  poet  (b.  1569,  d.  1607), 
wrote  The  Praise  of  Musikc  (1586);  Parthcnophil 
and  Parthcnophc  (1593),  (q.v.) ; A Divine  Ccnturic  of 
Spirit  nail  Sonnets  (1595);  Four  Books  of  Offices: 
Enabling  private  persons  for  the  Special/  service  of 
all  good  Princes  and  Policies  (1606),  (q.v,);  The 
Devil's  Charter  (1607)  ; The  Battle  of  Hexham,  an 
unprinted  play;  and  some  verses  prefixed  to  Har- 
vey’s Pierce's  Supererogation  (1593),  Florio’s  ll'orlde 
of  Wordcs  (1598),  and  Ford's  Fame's  Memoriall 
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(1606).  See  Wood’s  Athena  Oxonienses  ; Brydges’ 
Restituta;  Ellis’s  Specimens  of  the  English  Rods,  and 
W.  Carew  Iiazlitt’s  Early  English  Literature. 

Barnes,  Joshua  (b.  1654>  d-  1712)>  produced 
a poem  on  The  Story  of  Esther  (1676);  a Life  of 
Edward  III.  (1688)  ; an  edition  of  Anacreon  (1705) ; 
and  an  edition  of  Homer  (1710).  See  Edward  the 
Third  ; Gerania. 

Barnes,  Juliana.  See  Berners,  Juliana. 

Barnes,  Robert,  chaplain  to  Henry  VIII. 
(d.  1540),  was  the  author  of  Vita  Romanorum  Pon- 
tificorum,  quos  Papas  vocamus  (1535);  Sententice,  sive 
Christiana  Religionis  Pracipud  Capita ; and  other 
works.  See  Bale’s  Lives. 

Barnes,  Thomas,  journalist  (h.  1784,  d. 
1841),  after  contributing  for  some  time  to  the 
Champion  newspaper,  became,  on  the  dismissal  of 
Sir  John  Stoddart,  editor  of  the  Times,  of  which 
post  he  discharged  the  onerous  duties  with  energy 
and  skill  for  the  space  of  more  than  twenty  years. 
See  Gentleman' s Magazine  for  1841  and  Grant’s 
History  of  the  Newspaper  Press. 

Barnes,  William,  clergyman,  poet,  and 
philologist  (b.  1810),  is  the  author,  among  other 
works,  of  Poems  of  Rural  Life  in  the  Dorset  Dialect, 
A Grammar  and  Glossary  of  the  Dorset  Dialect , A 
Philological  Grammar,  and  An  Anglo-Saxon  Delectus. 
An  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Rural  Life  was  published 
in  ordinary  English  in  1866. 

Barnet,  in  Moore’s  novel  of  Edward  (q.v.), 
is  an  epicure  who  falls  in  love  with,  and  marries  a 
lady  on  account  of  her  skill  in  dressing  a dish  of 
stewed  carp. 

Barnfleld,  Richard,  poet  (b.  1574),  wrote 
The  Affectionate  Shepherd,  containing  the  Complaint 
of  Daphnis  for  the  love  of  Ganymede  (q.v.),  (1594); 
Cynthia,  with  Certaine  Sonnets  (q.v.) ; and  the 
Legend  of  Cassandra  (1595) ; The  Encomion  of  Lady 
Pecunia  : or,  the  Praise  of  Money  (1598) ; and  Poems 
reprinted  by  James  Boswell,  and  including  Remarks 
by  the  late  Edmund  Malone  (1816).  See  Warton’s 
English  Poetry  ; also,  “As  it  fell  upon  a Day.” 

Barnevelt,  Esdras.  See  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
The. 

Barnwell,  George.  A tragedy  by  George 
Lillo  (1693 — 1739),  founded  on  the  story  of  a 
London  apprentice,  who,  seduced  by  the  arts  of  a 
vile  woman,  murders  his  uncle,  and  is  betrayed  by 
his  destroyer  to  a shameful  death  on  the  scaffold. 
The  scene  of  the  murder  is  said  to  have  been 
Camberwell  Grove,  near  London.  The  play,  first 
introduced  in  1730,  is  still  occasionally  performed 
in  the  provinces.  There  is  an  old  ballad  on  the 
same  subject. 

Baron,  Robert,  poet  (h.  1631),  wrote 

’EPHTOnAITNlON,”  or,  The  Cyprian  Academy 
(1648);  An  Apologue  for  Paris  (1649);  Pocula  Cas- 
talia , tfc.  (1650),  (q.v.);  Mirza,  a Tragedic ; and 
other  works.  He  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  his 


plagiarisms  from  Milton,  many  of  which  arc  exposed 
by  Todd  in  his  edition  of  that  poet’s  writings.  See 
Winstanley,  Philips,  and  the  Bwgraphia  Drumatica 
for  notices  of  Baron’s  dramatic  pieces.  His  friend 
Quarles  constructed  the  following  anagram  out  of  >| 
his  name  : Robertas  Bar  onus,  Rarus  ah  orbe  notus. 

Baronage  of  England,  The  : “ or,  an 

Historical  Account  of  the  Lives  and  Most  Memor- 
able Actions  of  Our  English  History,”  by  Sir 
William  Dugdale  (1605 — 1685);  “distinguished,” 
says  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  “by  the  most  laborious 
research  and  astonishing  accuracy.” 

Barons,  The  Last  of  the.  An  historical 
romance  by  Edward,  Lord  Lytton  (1805 — 1873), 
published  in  1843.  The  scene  is  laid  in  England 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Iioses,  and  the  hero  is 
Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  famous 
“ King-maker,”  whose  fall  is  the  main  action  of 
the  story.  “ It  is  a great  epic,”  says  Senior, 

“ grand  in  its  conception,  and  vigorous  in  its 
execution;”  in  which  the  author  “ has  given  us  a 
picture  of  mediaeval  life  as  graphic  as  if  it  had 
been  painted  by  Scott.’  ’ 

Barons’  Wars,  The.  An  historical  poem, 
in  six  books,  by  Michael  Drayton  (1563 — 1631), 
published  in  1603.  It  had  previously  appeared 
in  1596,  under  the  title  of  Mortimeriados : the 
Lamentable  Civil  Warrcs  of  Edward  the  Second  and 
His  Barons.  “In  some  historic  sketches,”  says 
Campbell,  “ he  reaches  a manner  beyond  him- 
self. The  pictures  of  Mortimer  and  the  queen, 
and  of  Edward’s  entrance  into  the  castle,  are 
splendid  and  spirited.” 

Barrett,  Eton  Stannard,  Irish  poet  and 

novelist  (d.  1820),  wrote  All  the  Talents , a poem  in 
ridicule  of  the  Whig  ministry  (1807) ; The  Heroine, 
a parody  on  the  romantic  school  of  fiction ; Six 
Weeks  at  Long's  ; and  various  pamphlets. 

Barrett,  Walter,  Clerk.  The  pseudonym 
of  Joseph  A.  Scoville  (d.  1864),  author  of  The 
Old  Merchants  of  New  York. 

Barriers,  The.  A poem  by  Ben  Jonson 
(1574 — 1637),  written  to  celebrate  the  birth  of 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  (son  of  James  I.),  and 
published  in  1610. 

Barrington,  Sir  Jonah,  some  time  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  Ireland  (b.  1767,  d. 
1834),  was  the  author  of  Personal  Sketches  of  his 
own  Time  (1830),  and  Historic  Anecdotes  and  Secret 
Memoirs  relative  to  the  Legislative  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ( 1 809  — 1835).  The  latter 
work  excited  a considerable  sensation  at  the  time 
of  its  publication.  The  former  was  republished  in 
1869. 

Barrister,  A.  The  nom  dc  plume  assumed  by 
the  author  of  two  volumes  of  Essays , republished 
from  the  Saturday  Review  (1862).  They  are  said  to 
be  from  the  pen  of  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen. 

Barrow,  Isaac,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  Salis- 
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"bury  (b.  1630,  d.  1677),  wrote  a number  of  theo- 
logical works,  of  which  the  first  collected  edition 
appeared  in  1683,  under  the  supervision  of  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson  and  Abraham  Hall.  They  were 
republished  at  the  Clarendon  Press  in  1818  ; again 
in  1842,  by  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton;  and  again 
in  America  in  1S45.  The  Opuscula  Latina  was 
printed  in  1687.  The  mathematical  works  appeared 
in  the  following  order:  Euclidis  Elementa  (1655), 
Euclidis  Data  (1675),  Lectiones  Optica  (1669),  Lec- 
tiones Geometricce  (1670),  Archimedis  Opera,  Apol- 
lonii  Conieorum  (libri  iv.),  Theodosii  Opera  (1675), 
Lectio  de  Sphcera  et  Cylindro  (1678),  and  Lectiones 
Mathematics  (1783).  A Selection  from  his  Writings 
was  published  in  1866.  Of  his  Sermons  Locke 
said  they  were  masterpieces  of  their  kind.  Of  his 
friendship  with  Tillotson,  an  interesting  testimony 
remains  in  the  conjunction  of  these  two  famous 
names  in  Thomson’s  Apostrophe  to  Britannia — • 

“ And  for  the  strength  and  elegance  of  truth, 

A Barrow  and  a Tillotson  are  thine.” 

See  Sermons;  also  the  Life,  by  Arthur  Hill. 

Barrow,  Rev.  S.  The  nom  de  plume  under 
which  Sir  Richard  Phillips  (1768 — 1840)  pub- 
lished several  of  his  works,  among  others,  The  Boor 
Child’ 3 Library,  Questions  on  the  New  Testament, 
.and  Sermons  for  Schools. 

Barry,  Alfred,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Canon  of 
Worcester  (b.  1826),  has  published  an  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament,  Notes  on  the  Gospels,  Chelten- 
ham College  Sermons,  Sermons  for  Boys,  Notes  on  the 
Catechism,  Religion  for  Every  Day,  and  a Life  of 
■Sir  C.  Barry,  R.A. 

Barry,  Girald.  See  Giraldus  Cambrensis. 

Barry,  Ludowick  {temp.  James  I.),  wrote  a 
comedy  called  Ram  Alley  (q.v.).  See  Wood’s 
Athena  Oxonicnses  and  Walpole’s  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors , where,  however,  he  is  wrongly  styled 
Lord  Barry. 

Bartholomseus  Anglicus.  See  Glanvil. 

Bartholomew,  Anne  Charlotte,  nee 

Fayermann  (d.  1862),  -wrote  a volume  of  poems 
called  The  Songs  of  Azracl ; a play  entitled  The 
King : or , the  Farmer' s Daughter  (1829),  and  a farce, 
It  is  only  my  Aunt. 

Bartholomew  Pair.  A comedy  by  Ben 
Jon  son  (1574 — 1637),  produced  in  1614,  and  valu- 
able for  its  lively  pictures  of  the  manners  of  the 
times.  “ It  is  chiefly  remarkable,”  says  Hazlitt, 
“ for  the  exhibition  of  odd  humours  and  tumblers’ 
tricks,  and  iu  on  that  account  amusing  to  read 
once.” 

Bartlett,  John  Russell  (b.  1805),  is  the 
author  of  The  Progress  of  Ethnology , which  appeared 
in  1847  ; Reminiscences  of  Albert  Gallatin  (1849); 
Dirtionary  of  Americanisms  (1848) ; Personal  Nar- 
rative of  Explorations  and  Incidents  in  Texas,  #c. 
(1850 — 1854) ; and  other  works. 


Bartlett,  Rev.  Thomas  (b.  1789),  wrote 
(in  1816)  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Joseph  Butler,  Bishop  of  Durham;  Discourses  on  the 
Confession  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  other 
works. 

Bartlett,  WiUiam  Henry,  author  and 
artist  (b.  1809,  d.  1854),  wrote  Walks  about 
Jerusalem,  The  Topography  of  Jerusalem,  Forty  Days 
in  the  Desert,  The  Nile  Boat,  The  Overland  Route, 
Footsteps  of  our  Lord,  Pictures  of  Sicily,  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  and  Jerusalem  Revisited.  See  the  Brief 
Memoir  by  Dr.  Beattie. 

Bartoldo.  A wealthy  miser  in  Milman’s  tra- 
gedy of  Fazio  (q.v.). 

Barton,  Amos,  The  Sad  Fortunes  of 
the  Rev.  The  title  of  one  of  the  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life  (q.v.),  by  George  Eliot. 

Barton,  Sir  Andrew.  The  title  and  sub- 
ject of  a ballad  apparently  written  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Sir  Andrew  was  a famous 
Scottish  admiral,  whose  depredations  upon  English 
merchant  ships  so  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  that  he  sent  his  two  sons  out  to  sea 
to  retaliate  upon  the  bold  old  sailor,  and  in  the 
engagement  that  followed  Sir  Andrew  lost  his  life. 
This  was  on  August  2nd,  1511. 

Barton,  Bernard,  “the  Quaker  poet”  (b. 
1784,  d.  1849),  wrote  Metrical  Effusions  (1812), 
Devotional  Verses  (1826),  The  Widow’s  Tale  (1827), 
Household  Verses  (1845),  and  some  other  works. 
His  Poems  and  Letters  were  published,  with  a 
Memoir  by  his  daughter,  in  1853.  The  Edinburgh 
Review  says  : — “ The  whole  staple  of  his  poems  is 
description  and  meditation — description  of  quiet 
home  scenery,  sweetly  and  feelingly  wrought  out, 
and  meditation,  overshaded  with  tenderness  and 
exalted  by  devotion,  but  all  terminating  in  sooth- 
ing and  even  cheerful  views  of  the  conditions  and 
prospects  of  mortality.”  “ The  gift  of  genius,” 
says  Alexander  Smith,  “ can  hardly  be  conceded 
to  him.  He  had  no  fire,  no  imagination,  no  passion ; 
but  his  mind  was  cultivated,  his  heart  pure,  and  he 
wrote  like  a good  and  amiable  man.” 

Bas  Bleu,  The  : “ or,  Conversation.”  A poem 
by  Hannah  More  (1745 — 1833),  published  in  1786, 
and  characterised  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  “ a great  per- 
formance.” It  was  written  in  praise  of  the  “ Bas 
Bleu,”  or  Blue-Stocking  Club,  a literary  assembly 
which  met  at  the  houso  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  its 
founder  ; and  the  following  couplets  have  attained 
to  the  dignity  of  “ familiar  words  — 

“ Small  liahlts  well  pursued  betimes 
May  reach  the  dignity  of  erlmes." 

“ In  men  this  blunder  still  you  11ml; 

All  think  their  little  set  mankind.’ 

Bascom,  John  (b.  1827),  American  political 
economist  and  scholar,  published,  in  1861,  Politi- 
cal Economy,  followed,  in  1862,  by  a Treatise  on 
^Esthetics,  and,  in  1866,  a Text-book  of  Rhetoric, 
and  other  works  on  the  kindred  branches  of 
science. 
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“Base  is  the  slave  that  pays.” — King 
Henry  V.,  act  ii.,  scene  1. 

“ Base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio  ! 

To  what.” — Hamlet , act  v.,  scene  1. 

Bashful  Lover,  The.  A comedy  by  Philip 
Massinger,  produced  in  1636  ; printed  in  1655. 

Basil,  Count.  A play  by  Joanna  Baillie 
(1762 — 1851),  included  in  the  series  on  the  Passions, 
published  in  18Q2. 

Basil,  Theodore.  The  assumed  name  under 
which  Thomas  Becon  (b.  about  1510,  d.  1570) 
wrote  many  of  his  works. 

Basilikon  Doron,  The,  was  a collection  of 
precepts  on  the  art  of  government,  written  by 
King  James  I.  of  England  and  VI.  of  Scotland, 
for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Henry.  They  were 
published  in  1599. 

Basilisco.  A knight  in  the  old  play  entitled 

Soliman  and  Perseda  (q.v.). 

Basilius.  King-  of  Arcadia  in  Sir  Philip 
Sidney’s  romance  of  that  name  (q.v.). 

Bassanio,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  is 
“ kinsman  and  friend  to  Antonio”  (q.v.),  and 
“ suitor  likewise  to  Portia”  (q.v.). 

“ Baseless  fabric  of  this  vision,  Like 

the.” — Tempest,  act  iv.,  scene  1. 

Basse,  William.  The  name  of  two  poets 
who  lived  about  1613—1651.  To  the  elder  are 
ascribed  an  Epitaph  on  Shakespeare  (1633);  The 
Sword  and  Buckler  (1602);  Great  Brittaines  Sunnes- 
set,  bewailed  with  a Shower  of  Teares , a poem  on 
the  death  of  Prince  Henry  (1613) ; and  a collection 
of  MS.  verses  called  Polyhymnia.  The  younger 
was  probably  the  author  of  some  “ choice  songs,” 
The  Hunter  in  his  Career  and  Tom  of  Bedlam,  and 
others,  referred  to  by  Walton  in  his  Lives. 

Basset-Table,  The.  One  of  a series  of 
Town  Eclogues , published  anonymously  in  1716,  and 
intended  as  parodies  on  the  pastorals  of  Pope  and 
Phillips.  The  present  one  was  written  by  Pope 
himself,  the  others  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu.  Basset  was  a game  commonly  played  in 
England  after  the  Restoration,  and  in  France  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  till  that  monarch  issued  an 
ordinance  prohibiting  it. 

Eassianus,  in  the  tragedy  of  Titus  Andronicus, 
is  in  love  with  Lavinia  (q.v.) . 

Bastard,  The.  A poem  by  Richard  Savage 
(q.v.),  published  in  1728. 

Bastard,  Thomas  (d.  1618),  published 
Chrestoleros : Seven  Books  of  Epigrammcs  (1598), 
(q.v.).  ; Magna  Britannia,  a Latin  poem  (1605)  ; 
sermons,  and  other  works.  See  Wood’s  Athena: 
Oxonienses , where  it  is  said  : — “ He  was  a person 
endowed  with  many  rare  gifts,  was  an  excellent 
Grecian,  Latinist,  and  poet,  and,  in  his  elder  years 


a quaint  preacher He  was  a most  ex- 

cellent epigrammatist,  and,  being  always  ready  to 
versify  upon  any  subject,  did  let  nothing  material 
escape  his  fancy,  as  his  compositions,  running 
through  several  hands  in  MS.,  show.”  Warton 
speaks  of  him  as  “ better  qualified  for  that  species 
of  the  occasional  pointed  Latin  epigram  established 
by  his  fellow-collegian,  John  Owen,  than  for  any 
other  sort  of  English  versification.” 

Bastian,  Henry  Charlton,  M.D.  (b.  1837), 

has  written  The  Modes  of  Origin  of  Lowest  Organisms 
(1871);  The  Beginnings  of  Life  (1872);  Evolution 
and  the  Origin  of  Life  (1874);  Common  Forms  of 
Paralysis  from  Brain  Disease  (1875) ; and  a large 
number  of  essays  in  various  scientific  journals. 

Baston,  Robert  (d.  about  1315),  was,  accord- 
ing to  Bale,  poet-laureate  and  public  orator  at 
Oxford.  He  wrote,  principally  in  Latin,  the  fol- 
lowing works: — De  Strivilniensi  Obsidione  {Of  the 
Siege  of  Stirling),  De  Altero  Scotorum  Bello,  De 
Scotia:  Guerris  variis,  De  variis  Mundi  Statibus,  De 
Sacerdotum  luxuriis,  Contra  Artistas,  De  Divide  et 
Lazaro,  Epistolce  ad  Diversos,  Sermones  Sy nodales, 
some  poems,  comedies,  and  tragedies.  See  Bale, 
Pits,  Holingshed,  Leland,  and  Warton.  “ The 
rhyme  Baston,”  says  Allibone,  “ was  called  from 
our  author.” 

Bastwick,  John,  M.D.,  controversial  writer 
(h.  1593,  d.  1648),  wrote  Flagitium  Pontificis  et 
Episcoporum  Latialium  (q.v.),  Apologeticus  ad  Pre- 
sides Anglicanos,  and  other  works. 

“ Bated  breath  and  whispering  hum- 
bleness, With.” — The  Merchant  of  Venice,  act  i., 
scene  3. 

Bates,  Charley.  A young  thief,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Fagin  (q.v.),  in  Dickens’s  novel  of 
Oliver  Twist  (q.v.). 

Bates,  William.  See  Silver-Tongued,  The. 

Bath  Intrigues.  A novel,  by  Mrs.  de  la 
Riviere  Manley  (1672 — 1724),  in  which  the 
story  is  told  in  the  form  of  correspondence  between 
the  dramatis  persona \ Mrs.  Manley  adopted  a 
somewhat  similar  plan  in  her  Stage-Coach  Journey 
to  Exeter,  a fiction  in  which  the  narrative  is  con- 
tained in  eight  letters  to  a friend.  These  works 
probably  gave  Richardson  the  hint  on  which  he 
founded  one  or  two  of  his  novels. 

Bath,  Major,  in  Fielding’s  novel  of  Amelia 
(q.v.),  is  a poor  hut  high-minded  gentleman,  who 
attempts  to  conceal  his  poverty  under  a bold 
bearing  and  ostentatious  language. 

Bath,  The  Wife  of.  The  heroine  of  one  of 
Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Talcs  (q.v.),  which  was 
afterwards  modernised  by  Dryden.  The  prologue 
was  paraphrased  by  Pope  in  a volume  of  Miscel- 
lanies, edited  by  Steele,  in  1714.  “The  greatest 
part  of  it,”  says  Tyrwhitt,  “ must  have  been  of 
Chaucer’s  own  invention,  though  one  may  plainly 
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see  that  he  has  been  reading  the  popular  invectives 
against  marriage,  and  women  in  general,  such  as 
the  Roman  de  la  Rose , Valerius  ad  Rufinum  de  non 
ducendd  uxore,  and  particularly  Hieronymus  contra 
Jovianum .”  See  also  Wife  of  Bath,  The. 

Bathos,  A Treatise  of  the  : “ or,  the  Art 

of  Sinking  in  Poetry,”  was  contributed  by  Alexan- 
der Pope  (1688 — 1744)  to  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Scriblerus  Club  (q.v.). 

Bathurst,  Dr.  Richard.  For  the  contri- 
butions of  this  writer  to  The  Adventurer  (q.v.),  see 
The  British  Essayists. 

Batman,  Stephen,  divine,  poet,  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1537,  d.  1587),  produced  The 
Travayled  Pilgrim  (1569) ; The  Golden  Booke  of  the 
Leaden  Goddes  (1577) ; The  Boome  (1581) ; and 
other  works.  “ He  was  also,”  says  Warton,  “ the 
last  translator  of  the  Gothic  Pliny,  Bartholomeus  de 
Proprietatibus  Re  rum.”  See  Golden  Booke. 

Batrachomyomachia : “ or,  the  Battle  of 
the  Frogs  and  Mice.”  A translation  from  Homer 
into  English  heroic  verse  by  Thomas  Parnell 
(1679—1718). 

Battayle  and  Assault  of  Cupide.  See 

Cl'fide. 

“Battle  and  the  breeze,  The.”  In 

Campbell’s  poem,  Ye  Mariners  of  England  (q.v.) : — 

“ Whose  fln.LT  has  braved  a thousand  years 
The  battle  and  the  breeze.” 

Battle  of  Agincourt,  The.  A poem  by 
Michael  Drayton  (1563 — 1631),  published  in 
1627,  and  written  in'  stanzas  of  six  alternate 
rhyming  lines  and  a couplet,  like  Byron’s  Bon  Juan. 

Battle  of  Blenheim,  The,  is  the  title  of 
a popular  poem  by  Robert  Southey.  The  opening 
lines  are : — 

“ It  was  a summer’s  evening, 

Old  Kaspar’s  work  was  done. 

And  he  before  his  cottage  door 
Was  sitting  in  the  sun.” 

Battle  of  Finnesburh,  The.  A fragment 
of  an  old  romance,  printed  in  Kemble’s  edition 
of  Beowulf  (q.v.). 

Battle  of  Jerusalem,  The.  See  Jeru- 
salem, The  Battle  of. 

Battle  of  Life,  The  : “ A Love  Story,”  by 
Charles  Dickens  (1812 — 1870),  published  in  De- 
cember, 1847.  Among  the  dramatis  persona  are 
Messrs.  Snitchley  and  Cragg,  Dr.  Jeddler,  Alfred 
Heath  field,  Clemency  Newcomo,  and  Benjamin 
Britain  (q.v.). 

Battle  of  Ramilies,  On  the  ; and  On 
the  Battle  Of  Blenheim.  Poems  bv  John 
Dennis  (1657 — 1734),  the  latter  of  which  obtained 
for  the  author  a hundred  guineas  from  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  whose  victories  are  celebrated 
with  a glowing  pen,  and  who  is  represented,  John- 
son says,  as  enjoying  a large  share  of  the  celestial 
protection. 


Battle  of  the  Baltic,  The.  A war-lyric 
by  Thomas  Campbell  (1777 — 1844),  written  in 
1809.  The  opening  lines  are  : — 

“ Of  Nelson  and  the  North, 

Sing  the  glorious  day’s  renown." 

The  first  verse  originally  ran  : — 

“ Of  Nelson  and  the  North 
Sing  the  day, 

When,  their  haughty  powers  to  vex. 

He  engaged  the  Danish  decks. 

And  with  twenty  floating  wrecks 
Crowned  the  fray.” 

Battle  of  the  Books,  The.  A prose  jeu 
d' esprit  by  Jonathan  Swift  (1667 — 1745),  of 
which  the  full  title  runs  as  follows  : — “ A full  and 
true  account  of  the  Battle  fought  last  Friday 
between  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Books  in  St. 
James’s  Library.”  It  was  written  at  Moor  Park, 
during  Swift’s  second  residence  there  with  Sir 
William  Temple,  and  arose  out  of  a controversy 
in  which  his  patron  had  engaged  in  respect  to  the 
superiority  of  ancient  over  modern  learning.  To 
Temple’s  essay  on  this  subject,  William  Wotton 
and  Dr.  Bentley  both  replied,  the  former  attack- 
ing its  main  argument,  and  the  latter  denying 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  and  the 
Fables  of  BE  sop,  to  which  Temple  had  referred ; 
and  these  in  their  turn  brought  into  the  contro- 
versy the  Hon.  Charles  Boyle,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Orrery,  whom  Swift  supported  in  the  treatise 
named  above.  It  appeared  in  1704,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  suggested  by  Courtay’s  Histoire  Poetique 
de  la  Guerre  nouvellement  declaree  entre  les  Anciens 
et  les  Modernes. 

Battle  of  the  Poets,  The.  A poem  by 
John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire, 
published  in  1725,  in  which  the  poets  of  the 
time  are  brought  together  to  discuss  their  own 
merits. 

Battle  of  the  Whigs,  The.  A poem, 
written  by  Bonnel  Thornton  (1724 — 1768),  as  an 
additional  canto  to  Garth’s  poem  of  The  Bispensary 
(q.v.). 

“ Battle’s  magnificently  stern  array ! ” 

A line  in  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  (q.v.),  canto  iii. , 
stanza  28. 

Battle’s,  Mrs.,  Opinions  on  Whist. 

One  of  the  Essays  of  Elia  (q.v.),  by  Charles 
Lamb  (1775 — 1834).  “ Old  Sarah  Battle  (now 

with  God),  who,  next  to  her  devotions,  loved  a 
good  game  of  whist.” 

“ Battles  o’er  again,  Fought  all  his.” 

— Dryden’s  Alexander  s Feast,  line  66. 

Baucis  and  Philemon.  A poem,  imitated 
from  the  cightli  book  of  Ovid,  by  Jonathan 
Swift,  and  written  about  the  year  1708. 

Baviad,  The.  A satiric  poem  by  William 
Gifford  (1757 — 1826),  in  which  the  writer  severely 
ridiculed  tho  Della-Crusean  school  (q.v.).  The 
Baviad  was  published  in  1794.  See  Mjkviad,  The. 
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Baxter,  Andrew  (b.  1686,  d.  1750),  was  the 
author  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human 
Soul,  tho  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1737. 
“ His  object  in  this  treatise,”  says  Dr.  J.  McCosh, 
“ is  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  immateriality 
of  the  soul,  and  he  dwells  largely  on  the  vis  inertia 
of  matter,  and  on  the  nature  of  body  and  force,  as 
furnished  by  the  physics  of  Newton.  In  this  work 
he  has  an  Essay  on  Dreaming,  in  which  he  main- 
tains that  the  phantasms  which  present  themselves 
in  our  sleep  are  not  the  work  of  the  soul  itself, 
but  are  prompted  by  separate  immaterial  beings.” 
In  1750  was  published  an  Appendix  to  the  Inquiry , 
in  which  the  writer  endeavoured  to  answer  some 
of  the  obj  ections  to  his  theory  propounded  by  Mac- 
laurin.  Dugald  Stewart  said  that  the  Inquiry 
displayed  considerable  ingenuity  as  well  as  learning. 

Baxter,  Richard,  nonconforming  divine 
(b.  1615,  d.  1691),  wrote,  among  other  works, 
Aphorisms  of  Justification  (1649)  ; The  Saints' 
Everlasting  Rest  (1649) ; A Call  to  the  Unconverted 
(1657) ; Now  or  Never  (1663)  ; The  Reformed 
Liturgy  (1661) ; The  Poor  Man's  Family  Boole 
(1674)  ; Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament  (1685) ; 
Methodus  Theologice  Christiance  (1681)  ; A Chris- 
tian Directory  (1673)  ; Catholic  Theology  (1675)  ; 
A Treatise  of  Episcopacy  (1681)  ; A Treatise  of 
Universal  Redemption  (1694) ; Reasons  for  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  (1667)  ; Universal  Concord  (1658)  ; 
Gildas  Silvianus : or,  the  Reformed  Pastor  (1656)  ; 
Confessions  of  Faith  (1655) ; A Life  of  Faith 
(1670)  ; The  Certainty  of  the  World  of  Spirits 
(1691)  ; and  Poetical  Fragments  (1681).  The  num- 
ber of  his  Works  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  of  which  the  Practical  Works,  published  in 
1707,  in  four  volumes  folio,  were  printed  in  1850  in 
twenty-three  volumes  octavo,  with  a Life  by  the 
editor,  the  Eev.  W.  Orme,  at  the  end  of  which  a 
complete  list  of  Baxter’s  publications  is  given.  See 
also  Reliquice  Baxteriance,  a narrative  of  his  life 
and  times,  by  Matthew  Sylvester  (1696),  which 
has  been  reprinted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Words- 
worth’s Ecclesiastical  Biography . “ I asked  him,” 

says  Boswell  of  Dr.  Johnson,  “ what  works  of 
Richard  Baxter  I should  read.  He  said,  £ Read 
any  of  them — they  are  all  good.’  ” “ His  practical 

writings,”  says  Barrow,  “ were  never  mended  ; his 
controversial  seldom  confuted.” 

Baxter,  William  Edward  (b.  1825),  poli- 
tician and  traveller,  has  published  Impressions  of 
Central  and  Southern  Europe  (1850) ; The  Tagus 
and  the  Tiber  (1852)  ; America  and  the  Americans 
(1855)  ; Mints  to  Thinkers  (1855) ; and  Free  Italy 
(1874). 

“ Bay  the  moon,  I’d  rather  be  a dog 

and.” — Julius  Ccesar , act  iv.,  scene  3. 

Bayard,  The  Chevalier.  “The  right 
joyous  and  pleasant  History  of  the  Feats,  Jests,  and 
Prowesses”  of  this  famous  knight  was  translated 
by  Saha  Coleridge  (1803 — 1852)  from  the  French, 
and  published  in  1825. 


Bayes  is  the  leading  character  in  Bucking- 
ham’s burlesque  of  The  Rehearsal  (q.v.),  where  he 
at  first  appeared  under  the  name  of  Bilboa,  as 
a satire  on  that  mediocre  dramatist,  Sir  Robert 
Howard.  Afterwards,  however,  the  conception 
was  so  far  corrected  and  altered  as  to  form  a 
caricature  of  Dryden,  passages  from  whose  plays 
are  admirably  parodied  in  the  burlesque.  See 
Arber’s  reprint,  in  which  these  passages  are  given 
at  length. 

Bayham,  Fred.  A character  in  Thackeray’s 
novel  of  The  Newcomes  (q.v.).  “Where,”  says. 
Hannay,  “is  there  a jollier  Bohemian — a Bohe- 
mian, and  still  a gentleman?” 

Bayle’s  Dictionary,  “ Historical  and  Criti- 
cal,” published  in  1710.  “Avery  useful  work,” 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  “ for  those  to  consult  who 
love  the  biographical  part  of  literature,  which 
is  what  I love  most.”  Pierre  Bayle  was  born  in 
1647,  and  died  in  1706;  his  Dictionary  having 
originally  appeared  in  1695 — 6.  It  was  written  in 
French,  and  was  intended,  its  author  said,  “ not  to 
inculcate  scepticism,  but  suggest  doubts.” 

Bayly,  Thomas  Haynes,  poet,  novelist,, 
dramatist,  and  miscellaneous  writer  (1797 — 1839), 
was  the  author  of  thirty-six  dramatic  compositions, 
the  most  of  which  were  successful.  He  also  wrote 
Aylmer s,  a novel;  Kindness  in  Women,  a series 
of  tales ; Parliamentary  Letters ; Rough  Sketches 
of  Bath;  Weeds  of  Witchery.  His  chief  fame, 
however,  rests  upon  his  ability  as  a song-writer. 
His  Poetical  Works  and  Memoir  were  published 
by  his  widow.  “ He  possessed,”  says  Moir,  “ a 
playful  fancy,  a practised  ear,  a refined  taste,  and 
a sentiment  which  ranged  pleasantly  from  the 
fanciful  to  the  pathetic,  without,  however,  strictly 
attaining  either  the  highly  imaginative  or  the 
deeply  passionate.” 

Bayne,  Peter  (b.  1830),  essayist,  biographer, 
and  poet,  has  written  The  Christian  Life  (1855); 
Essays  in  Biographical  Criticism  (1857 — 1858);  The 
Life  of  Hugh  Miller  (1870) — whom  he  succeeded  in 
the  editorship  of  The  Witness;  and  The  Days  of 
Jezebel,  an  Historical  Drama  (1872).  He  has  also 
contributed  largely  to  the  reviews  and  magazines,, 
besides  editing  several  newspapers. 

Baynes,  Thomas  Spencer,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  at  St.  Andrews  University  (b.  1823), 
has  published  a translation  of  The  Port  Royal  Logic 
(1851),  and  an  Essay  on  the  Netv  Analytic  of  Logical 
Forms  (1852),  besides  contributing  largely  to  the 
reviews  and  newspapers.  He  is  the  editor  of  the 
ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

“ Be  bolde,  be  bolde,  and  everywhere 

be  bolde.”  A line  in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Quccne, 
book  iii. , canto  xi.,  stanza  54. 

“ Be,  or  not  to  be,  To.”  The  opening  of 
a famous  soliloquy  by  Hamlet  in  Shakespeare’s 
tragedy  of  that  name,  act  iii.,  scene  1. 

BeaconsfLeld,  Earl  of.  See  Disraeli, 
Benjamin. 
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Beale,  Lionel  Smith,  M.D.  (b.  1828),  is 
best  known  as  the  author  of  How  to  work  with  the 
Microscope  ; Protoplasm  ; and  The  Mystery  of  Life 
(1871).  He  has  also  written  numerous  other  scien- 
tific works  of  great  professional  value. 

Beale,  Thomas  Willert  (b.  1831),  is  tho 
author  of  The  Enterprising  Impresario , and  a large 
number  of  miscellaneous  contributions  to  literature 
. ami  music,  -written  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Walter  Maynard. 

“ Be-all  and  the  end-all  here,  The.”— 

Macbeth , act  i.,  scene  7. 

Bean  Lean,  Donald.  A Highland  cateran 
: in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Waver  ley  (q.v.). 

“ Bear-baiting,  The  Puritans  hated.” 

j >See  chapter  ii.,  vol.  i.,  of  Macaulay’s  History  of 
■ England . “ Not,”  he  says,  “ because  it  gave  pain 

: to  the  bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the 
^spectators.”  Hume  said  exactly  the  same  thing 
in  chapter  lxii.,  vol.  i.,  of  his  History  of  England. 

' “ Even  bear-beating  was  esteemed  heathenish  and 
-unchristian ; tho  sport  of  it,  not  the  humanity,  gave 

0 offence.” 

Bear,  Beware  the.  See  Beware  the  Bear. 

“ Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near 

t the  throne.”  See  Pope’s  Epistle  to  Hr.  Ar  but  knot, 
line  197.  The  allusion  is  to  Addison — “ A man 
: too  fond  to  rule  alone.” 

“Bear  the  palm  alone,  And  .’’—Julius 

( Ceesar,  act  i.,  scene  2. 

Beard,  Thomas.  See  Theatre  of  God’s 

1 Judgments. 

“Beard  the  lion  in  his  den,  To.”  A 

dine  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  poem  of  Marmion, 
:anto  vi.,  stanza  14. 

“ Bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight.” 

See  “ Dogs  Delight.” 

Beast,  The  Blatant.  See  Blatant  Beast, 
IThe. 

Beatrice.  Niece  to  Leonato,  Governor  of  Mes- 
'rina,  in  Shakespeare’s  comedy  of  Much  Ado  about 
'Nothing  (q.v.).  “ In  Beatrice,”  says  Mrs.  Jameson, 
‘ high  intellect  and  high  animal  spirits  meet  and  ex- 
cite each  other,  like  fire  and  air.  In  her  wit  (which 
•is  brilliant  without  being  imaginative)  there  is  a 
Gotich  of  insolence,  not  infrequent  in  women  when 
the  wit  predominates  over  reflection  and  imagina- 
tion. Tn  her  temper,  too,  thoro  is  a slight  infusion 
if  the  termagant;  and  her  satirical  humour  plays 
•with  such  an  unrespectful  levity  over  all  subjects 
ulike,  that  it  required  a profound  knowledge  of 
'women  to  bring  such  a character  within  the  range 
of  our  sympathy.” 

Beatrice  Cenci.  The  heroine  of  Shelley’s 
’tragedy  of  The  Cenci  (q.v.),  who  commits  parricide 
in  revenge  for  her  father’s  incestuous  lust. 


Beatrice  Portinari  (b.  1266,  d.  1290).  Tho 
daughter  of  a wealthy  citizen  of  Florence  im- 
mortalised by  Dante  (1266 — 1321),  who,  at  eight 
years  of  age,  formed  a deep  attachment  to  her 
which  lasted  until  her  death.  The  Platonic  purity 
and  tenderness  of  Dante’s  love  for  her  arc  testified 
by  his  first  work,  tho  Vita  Nuova,  which  appeared 
in  1300.  Beatrice  was  married  in  1287  to  Simon 
dei  Bardi. 

Beattie,  James,  poet  and  philosophical  writer 
(b.  1735,  d.  1802),  wrote  Poems  and  Translations 
(1760);  Judgment  of  Paris  (1765),  (q.v.) ; Essay  on 
the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth  (1770),  (q.v.) ; 
The  Minstrel  (1771  and  1774),  (q.v.) ; Miscellaneous 
Essays  (1776)  ; Hissertations,  Moral  and  Political 
(1783);  Evidences  of  Christianity  (1786)  ; and  Ele- 
ments of  Moral  Science  (1790 — 1793).  For  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Mirror,  see  The  British  Essayists. 
His  Life  has  been  written  by  Chalmers  (1811)  and 
Forbes  (1806).  Dr.  Johnson  said,  “We  all  love 
Beattie;”  and  Gray — fastidious  Gray — called  him 
“ a poet,  a philosopher,  and  a good  man.” 

Beattie,  William,  M.D.,  poet  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1793,  d.  1875),  is  the  author  of  the 
standard  Life  of  Thomas  Campbell  (second  edition, 
1850),  of  The  Courts  of  Germany  (1827),  and  several 
poems,  including  John  Huss  (1829),  The  Heliotrope 
(1833),  and  Polynesia.  Among  his  other  publica- 
tions are  Histories  of  Scotland  and  Switzerland,  The 
Waldenses,  The  Castles  and  Abbeys  of  England,  The 
Pilgrim  in  Italy , and  numerous  works  on  pro- 
fessional subjects. 

Beau  (or  Bel)  Inconnu,  Le.  See  Beaux 
Disconsus,  Li. 

Beau  Tibbs,  in  Goldsmith’s  Citizen  of  the 
World  (q.v.),  is  characterised  by  Hazlitt  as  “ The 
best  comic  sketch  since  the  time  of  Addison ; un- 
rivalled in  his  finery,  his  vanity,  and  his  poverty.” 

Beaufey,  Robert  de.  See  Carmen  de  Com- 

MENDATIONE  CeREVISL*. 

Beaufort,  Cardinal.  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
in  Shakespeare’s  play  of  Henry  VI.  (q.v.). 

Beaufort,  Robert,  in  Lord  Lytton’s  novel 
of  Night  and  Morning  (q.v.),  is  a character  on  the 
same  lines  as  those  on  which  the  Pecksniff  (q.v.)  of 
Charles  Dickens  was  constructed. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  dramatists 
(Beaumont,  1586 — 1616  ; Fletcher,  1576 — 1625), 
wrote,  in  conjunction,  the  following  plays: — The 
Woman  Hater  (first  printed  in  1607);'  Cupid's 
Revenge  (1615);  The  Scornful  Lady  (1616);  A 
King  and  no  King  (1619),  (q.v.)  ; The  Maid's 
Tragedy  (1619),  (q.v.);  Philastcr,  or  love  lies 
a -Bleeding  (1620),  (q.v.);  Monsieur  Thomas  (1639); 
Wit  without  Money  (1639) ; The  Coronation  (1640) ; 
and  many  others,  for  tho  names  of  some  of 
which,  see  the  end  of  this  article.  Collected 
editions  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Works  were 
published  in  1660  by  John  Shirley,  in  1812  by 
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Henry  "Weber,  and  in  1843  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Dyce.  For  Biography  and  Criticism,  see  also 
Campbell’s  Specimens  of  the  English  Eoets,  Hallam’s 
Literature  of  Europe,  Schlegel’s  Dramatic  Litera- 
ture, Collier’s  Dramatic  Poetry,  Lamb’s  Specimens 
of  the  Dramatic  Poets,  Hazlitt’s  Age  of  Elizabeth, 
Leigh  Hunt’s  Imagination  and  Fancy  and  Selec- 
tions from  the  Plays,  Coleridge’s  Remains,  Hartley 
Coleridge’s  Notes  and  Marginalia,  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
Drama  (in  Encyclopedia  Britannica),  Macaulay’s 
Essays.  Hallam  writes  : — “ The  comic  talents  of 
these  authors  far  exceeded  their  skill  in  tragedy. 
In  comedy  they  founded  a new  school,  the  vestiges 
of  which  are  still  to  be  traced  in  our  theatre. 
Their  plays  are  at  once  distinguishable  from  their 
contemporaries’  hy  the  regard  to  dramatic  effect 
which  influenced  the  writers’  imagination.  Their 
incidents  are  numerous  and  striking;  their  charac- 
ters sometimes  slightly  sketched,  not  drawn,  like 
those  of  Jonson,  from  a preconceived  design,  but 
preserving  that  degree  of  individual  distinctness 
which  a common  audience  requires,  and  often 
highly  humorous  without  extravagance,  and  their 
language  brilliant  with  wit.”  See  Coxcomb,  The  ; 
Honest-  Man’s  Fortune,  The  ; Little  French 
Lawyer,  .The  ; Mad  Lover,  The  ; Pilgrim,  The  ; 
and  Valentinian. 

Beaumont,  Francis,  dramatist  (b.  1586, 
d.  1616),  is  remarkable  less  for  what  he  wrote 
singly  than  for  the  plays  produced  in  partner- 
ship with  John  Fletcher,  the  names  of  which 
are  given  under  the  heading  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  Beaumont  wrote,  besides,  a paraphrase 
of  Ovid’s  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus  (1602)  ; 
a Masque  celebrated  ,at  Lincolns’ s Inn  and  at 
the  Middle  Temple,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
uf  the  Princess  Elizabeth  with  the  Count  Pala- 
tine, February  15,  1613 ; and  some  miscellaneous 
poems,  including  a Letter  to  Ben  Jonson,  published 
in  1640.  “ They  are  all  of  them  of  considerable, 

some  of  them,”  says  Dr.  Bliss,  “ of  high,  merit.” 
Heywood  Avrote — 

“ Excellent  Beaumont,  in  the  foremost  rank 
Of  the  rar’st  wits ! ” 

Ben  Jonson — 

“ How  I do  love  thee,  Beaumont,  and  thy  Muse, 

That  unto  me  doth  such  religion  use ! ” 

See  Brother,  The  Bloody  ; Burning  Pestle, 
Knight  of  the. 

Beaumont,  Sir  George,  Epistle  to,  A 

poem  by  William  Wordsavorth  (1770 — 1850), 
written  in  1811. 

Beaumont,  Sir  Harry.  The  nom  de  plume 
under  which  Joseph  Spence  (1698 — 1768)  pub- 
lished a volume  of  Moralities : or,  Essays,  Fables , 
Letters,  and  Translations , in  1753. 

Beaumont,  Sir  John,  poet  (b.  1582,  d. 
1628),  published  Bosworth  Field,  with  a Taste  of  the 
Variety  of  other  Poems  (1629),  (q.v.) ; and  is  said  by 
Anthony  a Wood  to  have  Avritten  a poem  in 
eight  books,  never  printed,  called  The  Crown  of 
Thorns.  See  Brydges’  Censura  Litcraria. 


Beaumont,  Joseph,  D.D.  (1615—1699), 
wrote  Psyche  : or,  Love's  Mystery  (1647 — 8),  (q.v.) ; 
and  an  attack  on  Henry  More’s  Mystery  of  Godli- 
ness (1665),  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  His  Poems  in  English 
and  Latin  were  published  in  1749.  See  The  Re- 
trospective Review,  vols.  xi.  and  xii. 

“ Beauties  of  exulting  Greece,  The 

mingled.” — Thomson’s  Seasons  (Summer) , line  1,346. 

Beauties  of  Shakespeare,  The.  The 

first  published  selection  from  the  works  of  the  poet 
was  made  by  Dr.  William  Dodd  (1729 — 1777),  and 
appeared  in  1753.  It  is  noiv  superseded  by  other 
selections,  and  by  cheap  editions  of  Shakespeare’s 
complete  Avorks. 

Beautie,  The  Triumph  of.  A masque,  by 
James  Shirley  (1594 — 1666),  Avritten  for  the  private 
recreation  of  some  young  gentlemen,  by  whom  it 
was  performed  in  1646.  The  dramatist  seems  to 
have  been  indebted  both  to  Lucian's  Dialogues  and 
Shakespeare’s  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  The 
story  is  the  old  mythological  narrative  of  the 
Judgment  of  Paris,  which  is  also  the  subject  of 
Tennyson’s  poem  of  GFnone  (q.v.). 

“ Beautiful,  and  therefore  to  be  woo’d, 

She’s.” — Henry  VI.,  part  1,  act  v.,  scene  3. 

“ Beautiful  Evelyn  Hope  is  dead ! ” 

First  line  of  Evelyn  Mope,  a lyric  by  Robert 
Broavning  (b.  1812). 

“Beautifully  less.”  See  “Fine  by  De- 
grees.” 

Beauty,  A Discourse  of  Auxiliary : 

“ or,  Artificial!  Handsomeness,  in  Point  of  Con- 
science between  Two  Ladies,”  published  in  1656. 

“ This  work,”  says  Dr.  Bliss,  “ is  ascribed  to  Dr. 
G-auden  by  Ant.  a Wood,  but  it  seems  rather  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Obadiah  Walker.  It 
had  a second  edition,  in  1662,  under  the  title  of 
A Discourse  of  Artificial  Beauty , ivith  some  Satyri- 
call  Censures  on  the  Vulgar  Errors  of  these  Times. 
Wood,  in  his  first  edition,  ascribes  the  work  to 
Bishop  Taylor,  hut  this  mistake  was  corrected  in 
the  second.” 

Beauty  and  the  Beast,  The.  A Avell- 
knoAvn  fairy  tale,  from  the  French  of  Madame 
Villeneuve,  modernised  and  Anglicised  by  Miss 
Thackeray  in  her  Seven  Old  Friends. 

“ Beauty,  A thing  of,  is  a joy  for 

ever.”  See  Keats’s  Endymion,  line  1. 

“ Beauty  calls  and  glory  leads  the 

way,  ’Tis.”  See  Lee’s  play  of  Alexander  the  Great , ] 
act  ii.,  scene  2. 

“ Beauty  draws  us  by  a single  hair, 

And.”  A line  in  Pope’s  poem  of  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  canto  ii.,  line  27. 

“Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty.”  A 

line  in  Keats’s  Ode  on  a Grecian  Urn. 
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C4  Beauty  still  walketh  on  the  earth 

and  air.”  First  line  of  a sonnet  by  Alexander 
Smith  (1830 — 1867): — 

“Our  present  sunsets  are  as  rich  in  gold 
As  ere  the  Iliad’s  muslo  was  out-rolled.” 

Beauty,  The  Masque  of,  by  BenJonson 
(1574 — 1G37),  was  performed  at  court  during  the 
Christmas  of  1608. 

Beaux  Disconsus,  Li.  An  old  metrical 
romance,  founded  on  the  French  of  Benals  de 
Biauju,  and  quoted  by  War  ton  in  his  History  of 
English  Poetry.  A French  version,  entitled  Lc  Pel 
Inconnu , appeared  as  late  as  1S60,  but  this  ap- 
parently differs  in  some  respects  from  the  original 
work.  A similar  story,  Warton  tells  us,  is  told  in 
Boccaccio’s  Decameron,  in  the  Cento  Novelle  Antiche, 
and  in  Gower’s  Confessio  Amantis. 

Beaux’s  Stratagem,  The.  A comedy  by 
i George  Farquhar  (1678 — 1707),  written  in  1707, 
and  remarkable  for  its  “ vivacity,  originality  of 
contrivance,  and  clear  and  rapid  development 
of  intrigue.”  Hazlitt  considered  it  “ the  best 
of  his  plays,  as  a whole ; infinitely  lively,  bustling, 
and  full  of  point  and  interest.”  See  Aimwell, 
Archer,  and  Scruh. 

Beck,  Cave,  a theologian  of  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  author  of  a curious 
work,  entitled  The  Universal  Character  by ' which  all 
Nations  may  understand  one  another's  Conceptions , 
reading  out  of  one  common  writing  their  own  tongues 
(1657). 

Beckford,  William,  romancist  (b.  1760,  d. 
1844),  wrote  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Extraordi- 
nary Painters  (1780)  ; Dreams,  Waking  Thoughts, 
and  Incidents,  in  a series  of  Letters  from  various 
parts  of  Europe,  printed  (not  published)  about 
.1783;  1 athek  (1787) ; Italy,  with  Sketches  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  (1834) ; and  Recollections  of  a Tour  in 
Portugal  (1835).  Cyrus  Redding,  in  The  Neiv 
Monthly  Magazine , and  in  his  Fifty  Years'  Recollec- 

■ tions,  has  published  some  biographical  details  con- 
cerning Beckford.  “ He  is  a poet,”  wrote  the 
Quarterly  Review,  “ and  a great  one,  though  we 
know  not  that  he  ever  wrote  a line  of  verse.”  See 
Cecil:  or,  the  Adventures  of  a Coxcomu  ; Extra- 
ordinary Painters  ; Vathek. 

Buckingham,  Charles,  poet  and  dramatist 
(b.  1699,  d.  1730),  wrote  Scipio  Africanus,  Henry 
1 TV.  of  France,  and  other  pieces,  besides  translating 
■from  the  Latin  of  Rapin  a poem  entitled  Christ's 
' Sufferings. 

Beckwith,  Alfred.  A character  in  Dickens’s 

■ story  of  Hunted  Down  (q.v.).  See  Slinkton, 
•Julius. 

Becon,  Thomas  (b.  about  1610,  d.  1570), 
*wrote  several  tracts  in  defence  of  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation.  His  Worckcs , “ diligently 
perused,  corrected,  and  amended,”  were  published 
by  John  Day  in  1663—4.  For  a list  of  his 
publications,  which  extend  from  1541  to  1571, 


see  Watt’s  Bibliotheca  Britannica.  His  Early 
Works , being  treatises  printed  by  him  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  were  issued  by  the  Parker  Society 
in  1843  ; his  Prayers,  and  other  pieces,  in  1844,  by 
the  same  society,  and  under  the  same  editor,  the 
Rev.  John  Ay  re.  See  the  Selections  from  his 
writings,  with  a Life ; also,  Lupton’s  Protestant 
Divines,  Tanner’s  Bibliotheca,  and  the  British  Re- 
formers. See  Basil,  Theodore. 

“ Bed  at  Ware,  The  Great.”  Alluded  to 
in  Farquhar’ s comedy  of  The  Recruiting  Officer 
(q.v.) ; also  mentioned  in  Shakespeare’s  Twelfth 
Night,  act  iii.,  scene  2. 

Beddoes,  Thomas  Lovell,  poet  and  dra- 
matist (b.  1803,  d.  1849),  wrote  The  Bride' s Tragedy 
(1822),  (q.v.) ; Death's  Jest-Book : or,  the  Fool's 
Tragedy  (1850),  (q.v.) ; and  Poems  (1851),  to  which 
latter  work  a Memoir  of  the  author  is  prefixed. 

Bede  (b.  672,  d.  735),  and  surnamed  The 
Venerable.  A list  of  the  Works  of  this  great 
writer  is  given  in  Wright’s  Biographia  Liter  aria 
Britannica , and  in  Allibone’s  Dictionary  of  English 
and  American  Authors.  A complete  edition  ap- 
peared in  1610.  Dr.  Giles,  in  1843,  published 
them  in  the  original  Latin,  with  a new  English 
translation  of  the  Historical  Works,  and  a Life  of 
the  author.  For  Biography , see,  also,  his  own. 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  accounts  by  Simon 
of  Durham,  William  of  Malmesbury,  Baronius, 
Mabillon,  Stevenson,  and  Gehle  (1838) ; also,  War- 
ton’s  History  of  English  Poetry.  ■ 

Bede,  Adam.  A novel  by  George  Eliot, 
published  in  1859.  “ It  is  likely  to  remain,” 

says  Hutton,  “ George  Eliot’s  most  popular  work. 
It  is  a story  of  which  any  English  author, 
however  great  his  name,  could  not  fail  to  have 
been  proud.  Everything  about  it  (if  I except 
perhaps  a touch  of  melodrama  connected  with 
the  execution  scene)  is  at  once  simple  and  great, 
and  the  plot  is  unfolded  with  singular  simplicity, 
purity,  and  power.” 

Bede,  Cuthbert.  The  nom  de  plume  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Bradley  (q.v.). 

Bedford,  Arthur,  divine,  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1668,  d.  1745),  wrote  The  Evil  and 
Danger  of  Stage  Plays  (1706),  The  Great  Abuse  of 
Musick  (1706),  and  other  works  on  similar  subjects. 

Bedford  Row  Conspiracy,  The.  A story 
by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  (1811 — 1863), 
founded  on  a tale  by  Charles  de  Bernard. 

Bedivere,  Sir,  or  Bedver.  A knight  of  the 
Round  Table,  and  butler  to  King  Arthur,  who 
figures  prominently  in  the  old  chivalric  romances. 
In  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King  (q.v.),  he  is  “the 
first  of  all  his  knights  ” in  Arthur’s  court. 

Bedloe,  Life  and  Death  of  Captain 
William.  A curious  history,  published  in  1681, 
of  n very  remarkable  rogue,  whose  share  in  the 
pretended  Popish  plots  of  Charles  II. ’s  reign  has 
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become  historical.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a 
tragedy  called  The  Excommunicated  Prince  (1679). 

Bedreddin  Hassan.  A character  in  tho 
Arabian  Nights. 

Bee,  Jon.  See  Dictionary  or  the  Varieties 
or  LirE. 

Bee,  The  : “ or,  Universal  Weekly  Pamphlet, 
by  a Society  of  Gentlemen  and  Booksellers,”  which 
was  issued  in  the  years  1733  and  1734,  and  ran 
through  one  hundred  numbers.  It  was  edited  by 
Eustace  Budgell.  In  1759  appeared  a series  of 
essays,  under  the  same  title,  written  by  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  but  extending  to  eight  numbers 
only.  The  Pee  : or,  Literary  Weekly  Intelligencer , 
edited  by  James  Anderson,  LL.D.,  appeared  in 
1790,  and  was  concluded  in  1794. 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  American  minis- 
ter and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1813),  has 

written,  among  other  works,  The  Star  Papers; 
Familiar  Talks  on  Christian  Experience;  Freedom 
and  War  Eiscourses ; Life  Thoughts ; Life  of  Jesus 
the  Christ;  Norwood:  Life  in  New  England;  The 
Overture  of  Angels;  Plymouth  Pulpit  Sermons; 
Prayers  from  Plymouth  Pulpit ; Sermons ; Speeches; 
and  Lectures  on  Preaching. 

Beecher,  Lyman,  D.D.  (b.  1775,  d.  1863), 

wrote  Sermons,  Vieivs  in  Theology,  Skepticism, 
Political  Atheism , and  other  works,  collected  and 
published  in  three  volumes,  under  the  author’s 
supervision.  His  Autobiography  and  Correspondence 
appeared  in  1865. 

Beecher-Stowe,  Mrs.  See  Stowe,  Mrs. 
Beecher. 

Beefmgton,  Milor,  in  Canning’s  burlesque 
of  The  Rovers  (q.v.),  is  an  English  nobleman, 
exiled  from  England  by  King  J ohn. 

Beelzebub,  in  Milton’s  poem  of  Paradise 
Lost  (q.v.),  is  one  of  the  chief  rulers  of  the  world 
of  devils,  second  in  rank  to  Satan  only:  “Than 
whom,”  says  Milton,  “ Satan  except,  none  higher 
sat.” 

Bees,  The  Fable  of  the.  See  Grumbling 
Hive,  The. 

Bees,  The  Parliament  of,  “ with  their 
proper  Characters ; or,  a Beehive  furnished  with 
twelve  Honeycombs,  as  pleasant  and  profitable : 
being  an  Allegorical  Description  of  the  Actions  of 
Good  and  Bad  Men  in  these  our  Daies.”  A masque 
of  John  Day  (temp.  James  I.),  printed  about  1640, 
and  described  as  “ a succession  of  twelve  satirical 
colloquies  in  rhyme,  without  continuity  of  cha- 
racter.” The  characters  are  all  bees,  and  bear 
fantastic  names — Meletus,  Arethusa,  Porrex,  and 
the  like. 

“Before  our  lady  came  on  earth.” 

First  line  of  a song  in  Morris’s  poem  of  The 
Earthly  Paradise  (q.v.).  “Our  lady”  is  Venus, 
of  whom  the  lyric  is  in  praise  : — 

“ O Venus,  0 thou  Love  alive. 

Born  to  give  peace  to  souls  that  strive.” 


Before  the  beginning  of  years.” 

First  line  of  a famous  chorus  in  Swinburne’s  poem 
of  Atalanta  in  Calydon  (q.v.). 

Beggar-Maid,  The.  A ballad  by  Alfred 
Tennyson,  printed  in  1842.  See  Cophetua,  King. 

“ Beggared  all  description,  It.” — An- 
tony and  Cleopatra , act  ii. , scene  2. 

“ Beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes, 

A.” — Romeo  and  Juliet , act  v.,  scene  1. 

Beggar’s  Bush,  The.  A comedy  by  Francis 
Beaumont  (1586 — 1616),  first  printed  in  1661. 

Beggar’s  Daughter  of  Bednall  G-reen, 

The.  A popular  old  ballad,  in  two  parts,  written 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Beggar’s  Opera,  The,  by  John  Gay  (1688 
— 1732),  first  acted  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  in 
1727,  would  deserve  notice  if  only  as  the  first,  and 
perhaps  the  best,  specimen  of  English  ballad  opera. 
It  seems  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  a suggestion  by 
Swift  to  Gay,  that  a Newgate  Pastoral  would  make 
“an  odd  pretty  sort  of  thing.”  Acting  on  this 
hint,  the  poet  produced  a comedy  which  was  acted 
in  London  for  sixty-three  successive  nights  amid 
unprecedented  applause,  and  obtained  scarcely  less 
popularity  all  through  the  provinces.  It  was  said 
that  it  made  Kich,  the  manager,  gay ; and  Gay, 
the  poet,  rich.  It  was  so  extremely  fashionable, 
probably  on  account  of  its  many  political  allusions, 
and  of  Pepusch’s  music,  that  the  ladies  carried 
about  their  favourite  songs  on  their  fans,  and 
houses  were  furnished  with  it  on  screens.  A second 
part,  called  Polly,  which  the  Chamberlain  refused 
to  license,  was  printed  and  published,  but  proved 
of  far  inferior  merit.  Hazlitt  says  of  the  Opera , 
that  “it  is  indeed  a masterpiece  of  wit  and  genius, 
not  to  say  of  morality.  It  is  a vulgar  error  to  call 
this  a vulgar  play.  The  scenes,  characters,  and 
incidents  are,  in  themselves,  of  the  lowest  and  most 
disgusting  kind ; but,  by  the  sentiments  and  re- 
flections which  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  high- 
waymen, turnkeys,  their  mistresses,  wives,  or 
daughters,  the  author  has  converted  this  motley 
group  into  a set  of  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
satirists  and  philosophers.  He  has,  with  great 
felicity,  brought  out  the  good  qualities  and  interest- 
ing emotions  almost  inseparable  from  the  lowest 
conditions;  and,  with  the  same  penetrating  glance,  • 
has  detected  the  disguises  which  rank  and  circum- 
stance lend  to  exalted  vice.”  See  Lockit,  Mac- 
heath,  and  Peachum. 

Beggar’s  Petition,  The.  A well-known 

lyric,  included  in  a volume  of  Poems,  issued  in 
1769,  by  the  Kev.  Thomas  Moss,  of  Trcntham. 
The  first  and  last  verses  run : — 

“ Pity  the  sorrows  of  a poor  old  man. 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door. 

Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span  ; 

Oh  1 give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store. 

Begging  Friars,  Treatises  against  the, 

by  John  Wycliffe  (1324—1384),  were  printed  in 
1608. 
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Behn,  Aphra,  novelist,  dramatist,  and  poet 
(b.  1642,  d.  1689),  wrote  the  following  plays : — The 
Forced  Marriage  (1671),  The  Amorous  Prince  (1671), 
The  Patch  lover  (1673),  Adelazar  (1677),  The  Town 
Fop  (1677),  The  Rover  (1677),  The  Debauchee 
(1677),  Sir  Patient  Fancy  (1678),  The  Feigned 
Courtezans  (1679),  The  Rover,  part  ii.  (1681),  The 
9 City  Heiress  (1682),  The  False  Count  (1682),  The 
Roundheads  (1682),  The  Young  King  (1683),  The 
. Lucky  Chance  (1687),  The  Emperor  of  the  Moon 
(1687),  The  Widow  Ranter  (1690),  The  Younger 
Brother  (1696).  Besides  these,  she  was  the  author 
I of  Poems  (1684) ; Miscellany : being  a Collection  of 
I Poems  by  several  hands  (1685) ; Lycidus : or,  the  Lover 
[ t'»  Fashion , translated  by  her  (1688);  and  The 
I Hover's  Watch  (1688).  Her  Histories  and  Novels , 
I including  Oronooko  (q.v.),  were  published  originally 
j in  1698,  the  eighth  edition  being  printed  in  1735, 
with  a Life  of  the  author  by  Gildon.  A new 
edition  was  issued  in  1871.  For  further  biogra- 

iphieal  particulars  and  Criticism,  see  Miss  Kava- 
; nagh’s  English  Women  of  Letters,  Jeaffreson’s 
'Novels  and  Novelists,  and  Forsyth’s  Novelists  of  the 
■ Eighteenth  Century.  See  Astrjea. 

“ Behowlde  of  pensyfnes  the  pycture 
there  in  place.”  First  line  of  a rare  ballad  by 
j.  IIhomas  Pridioxe  ; probably  that  which  gave  the 
name  of  “ Queen  Dido  ” to  a celebrated  tune,  fre- 
, juently  employed  by  the  song- writers  in  the  time 
: >f  Elizabeth. 

Beichan,  Young.  A ballad,  printed  under 
different  forms  in  the  collections  by  the  Percy 
Society,  Jamieson,  Kinloch,  and  others,  and  appa- 
< ently  founded  on  the  story  of  Gilbert,  father  of 

1 I Thomas  a Beckett,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
‘ vhose  life,  by  Robert  of  Gloucester,  full  particulars 
: aay  be  found.  Susie  Pye,  in  the  ballad,  is  pro- 
ably  the  fair  Saracen  with  whom  Gilbert  fell  in 
» >ve  whilst  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  who  returned 
ids  affection  so  far  as  to  follow  him  back  to 
jondon.  There  she  went  about,  seeking  for  her 
wer,  and  calling  out,  “ Gilbert,  Gilbert ! ” which 
ras  the  only  English  word  she  knew.  At  last,  she 
ound  him. 

“Being  your  slave,  what  should  I 

o but  tend.  ’ First  line  of  Shakespeare’s 
'onnet  lvii. — 

“ I have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend, 

Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require." 

Beke,  Charles  Tilstone  (b.  1800,  d.  1874), 
'■eologist  and  traveller,  published,  in  1834,  the 
' rst  volume  of  Origines  Biblicce : or,  Researches  in 
Wrimeval  History ; An  Essay  on  the  Nile  and  Us 
w'ribntaries  (1847);  On  the  Sources  of  the  Nile 
I the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  (1848);  On  the 
I mrces  of  the  Nile  (1849).  In  1860,  Dr.  Beke 
I * sued  a second  work  on  The  Sources  of  the  Nile , 
ith  the  History  of  Nilotic  Discovery,  and  many 
her  important  works  by  him  have  appeared  from 
I me  to  time,  including  The  British  Captives  in 
I byssinia  (18G7). 


Belarius,  in  Shakespeare’s  play  of  Cymbe- 
line  (q.v.),  is  disguised  under  the  name  of  Morgan 
(q.v.). 

Belch,  Sir  Toby,  uncle  of  Olivia,  in  Shake- 
speare’s Twelfth  Night  (q.v.),  is  the  utterer  of  the 
famous  saying,  “Dost  thou  think,  because  thou 
art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and 
ale  ? ” “ We  have,”  says  Hazlitt,  “ a friendship 

for  Sir  Toby.”  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  sug- 
gested at  least  the  name  of  Sterne’s  Uncle  Toby 
(q.v.). 

Belcher,  D abridge  court,  who  graduated 
at  Oxford  in  1600,  translated  into  English  Hans 
Beerpot , His  Risible  Comedy  of  See  me  and  See  me 
Not  (1618).  Wood,  in  his  Athence  Oxonienses, 
attributes  to  him  some  other  pieces.  He  died  in 
1621. 

Belford.  A character  in  Colman s comedy 
of  The  Clandestine  Marriage  (q.v.). 

Belford.  A friend  of  Lovelace,  in  Richard- 
son’s novel  of  Clarissa  Harlowe  (q.v.). 

Belford  Regis  : “ or,  Sketches  of  a Country 
Town,”  by  Mary  Russell  Mitford  (1786 — 1855), 
was  published  in  1835.  The  country  town  is 
Reading. 

Belfrage,  Henry,  D.D.,  Scottish  Secession 
minister  (b.  1774,  d.  1835),  wrote,  among  other 
works,  Discourses  to  the  Young  and  Monitor  to 
Families.  His  Life  and  Correspondence  appeared 
in  1837. 

Belfry  of  Bruges,  The.  A poem  by  Long- 
fellow, beginning — 

“ In  the  market-place  of  Bruges  stands  the  belfry  old  and  brown. 
Thrice  consumed  and  thrice  re-builded,  still  it  watches  o’er  the 
town.” 

Belial,  in  Milton’s  poem  of  Paradise  Lost 
(q.v.),  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  fallen  angels,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that 

“His  tongue 

Dropped  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels.” 

Belianis,  Don,  of  Greece.  The  hero  of  a 
mediaeval  romance  of  chivalry,  translated  into 
English,  and  abridged,  in  1598.  A second  edition 
appeared  in  1650.  Its  full  title  was,  The  Honour 
of  Chivalry : or,  the  famous  and  delectable  History 
of  Don  Belianis  of  Greece. 

“ Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing 

young  charms.”  First  line  of  one  of  the  Lrish 
Melodies,  by  Thomas  Moore  (1779 — 1852). 

Belinda.  An  ideal  lady-love,  celebrated  by 
Broome,  in  a volume  of  poems  (1727). 

Belinda.  A work  of  fiction  by  Maria  Edge- 
worth  (1767 — 1849^,  published  in  1801,  and  de- 
scribed as  “ something  between  a moral  tale  and 
a novel.  It  has  the  purpose  of  one  and  tho  inci- 
dents of  the  other ; and  the  union,  though  always 
artificial,  is  more  felicitous  in  this  first  attempt 
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than  in  many  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  subsequent 
efforts.”  The  real  heroine  of  the  story  is  Lady 
Delacour,  Belinda’s  chaperone,  whose  reformation 
is  the  motif  of  the  tale. 

Belinda,  in  Pope’s  poem  of  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock  (q.v.),  is  intended  for  Mrs.  Arabella  Fermor,  to 
whom  the  poet  penned  the  famous  compliment : — 

“ If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 

Look  on  her  face,  and  you’ll  forget  them  all.” 

Bell,  Catherine  D.  An  American  authoress, 
whose  best  known  stories,  published  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  “Cousin  Kate”  (q.v.),  are,  Hope 
Campbell , Horace  and  May , Unconscious  Influence , 
Self-Mastery,  and  Kenneth  and  Hugh. 

Bell,  Sir  Charles,  surgeon  (1778—1842), 
published  a System  of  Dissections  (1798 — 9);  On 
the  Anatomy  of  Expression  in  Tainting  (1806) ; 
Anatomy  of  the  Train  (1811);  The  Hand , its 
Mechanism  and  Vital  Endoivments,  as  Evincing 
Design , one  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises  (1833), 
and  many  other  works  of  great  importance. 

Bell,  Currer.  The  nom  de  plume  adopted  by 
Charlotte  Bronte  (1816 — 1855)  in  the  publica- 
tion of  her  novels.  See  her  Life , by  Mrs.  Gaskell 
(1857).  It,  will  be  observed  that  the  initials  of  the 
real  and  fictitious  names  are  identical,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  two  other  sisters,  Emily  and  Anne,  who  took 
respectively  the  pseudonyms  of  “ Ellis,”  and  of 
“ Acton,”  Bell.  See  Bronte. 

Bell,  Henry  Glassford,  poet  and  prose 
writer  (d.  1874),  founded  and  conducted  the  Edin- 
burgh Literary  Journal  (1830 — 1832^,  and  was  the 
author  of  Romances , and  other  Toems  (1866). 

Bell,  Laura.  One  of  the  leading  characters 
in  Thackeray’s  Pendennis  (q.v.). 

Bell,  Peter.  A tale  in  verse,  by  William 
Wordsworth  (1770—1850),  written  in  1798,  and 
published,  with  a dedication  to  Robert  Southey,  in 
1819.  Its  exaggerated  simplicity  provoked  several 
parodies,  one  of  which,  entitled  Peter  Bell  the 
Third,  was  from  the  pen  of  Shelley. 

Bell,  Robert  (b.  1800,  d.  1867),  novelist, 
journalist,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  known  as 
the  editor  of  the  British  Poets,  and  as  intimately 
associated  with  the  Saturday  Review.  He  con- 
tributed to  Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cyclopedia  a History 
of  Russia  and  Lives  of  English  Poets  and  Drama- 
tists ; he  also  wrote  Hearts  and  Altars,  The  Ladder 
of  Gold,  and  various  biographical  and  descriptive 
works.  His  dramas  were  produced  as  follows : — 
Marriage,  in  1842;  Mothers  and  Daughters , in 
1843  ; and  Temper,  in  1847. 

Bellair.  A character  in  Etherege’s  comedy 
of  The  Man  of  Mode  (q.v.),  intended,  it  is  said,  for 
the  author  himself.  See  Medley. 

Bellamira : “ or,  the  Mistress.”  A comedy  by 
Sir  Charles  Sedley  (1639 — 1728),  produced  in 
1687-  It  is  related  that  “ while  this  play  was  act- 
ing, the  roof  of  the  play-houso  fell  down ; but  very 


few  were  hurt,  except  the  author,  whose  merry 
friend,  Sir  Fleetwood  Shepherd,  told  him  that 
there  was  so  much  fire  in  the  play,  that  it  blew  up 
the  poet,  house,  and  all.  Sir  Charles  answered, 
‘ No  ; the  play  was  so  heavy  it  brought  down  the 
house,  and  buried  the  poet  in  his  own  rubbish.’  ” 

Bellario.  The  name  of  a page  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher’s  play  of  Philaster  (q.v.).  See 
Euphrasia. 

Bellaston,  Lady.  A licentious  woman  of 
rank,  in  Fielding’s  novel  of  Tom  Jones  (q.v.). 

Belleforest,  Francois  de  (bom  in  Guienne, 

in  1530),  was  the  author  of  Cent  Histoires  Tragiques, 
a selection  of  stories  from  the  Gesta  Romanorum, 
translated  into  English  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  (1583).  It  contains  the  story 
on  which  Spenser’s  Phaon  and  Philemon  in  The 
Faerie  Queene  (book  ii.,  canto  4)  is  founded,  and  it 
is  likely  that  Shakespeare  derived  from  the  same 
work  the  plot  of  his  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Bellenden,  John,  Archdeacon  of  Moray 
(d.  1550),  translated  the  seventeen  books  of  Boece’s 
Hy story  of  Scotland  and  five  books  of  Livy’s 
Annales.  To  the  Hystory  he  added  a chronicle 
of  a hundred  years,  besides  writing  a prologue  in 
verse,  “ in  which,”  says  Warton,  “ Virtue  and 
Pleasure  address  the  king  [James  V.  of  Scotland-] 
after  the  manner  of  a dialogue.”  He  also  wrote 
Epistles  to  the  king  and  a work  on  Pythagoras, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned  in  Lindsay’s 
Complaint  of  the  Papingo  (q.v.),  as 

“ One  cunxiyncr  clerk,  quhilk  vrytith  craftelle, 

One  plant  of'Poetls,  calllt  Ballentyne.” 

BeHenden,  Lady  Margaret.  A venerable 
dame,  lady  of  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem,  in  Scott’s 
romance  of  Old  Mortality  (q.v.),  remarkable  for 
her  fanatical  conservatism  and  devoted  loyalty  to 
the  house  of  Stuart. 

Bellenden,  William.  A literary  Scotsman 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
wrote  Ciceronis  Princeps  (1608) ; Ciceronis  Consul 
Senator  Senatusque  Romanus  (1612);  De  Statu  Prisci 
Or  bis  (1618);  Epithalamium  on  the  Marriage  of 
Charles  I.  (1625);  De  Tribus  Luminibus  Romanorum 
libri  Sexdecem  (1653),  (q.v.)  ; Bellendcnus  de  Statu 
(1787),  (q.v.),  the  latter  being  a collection  of  the 
three  first-mentioned  tracts. 

Bellendenus  de  Statu,  by  William  Bel- 
lenden (see  above),  is  a collection,  in  one  volume, 
of  three  tracts,  namely,  Ciceronis  Princeps  (1608), 
consisting  of  excerpts  from  Cicero  on  the  duties 
of  a monarch;  Ciceronis  Consul  (1612),-  a compila- 
tion of  a similar  land  ; and  De  Statu  Prisci  Orbis 
(1618),  an  account  of  the  religion,  polity,  and  litera- 
ture of  the  ancient  world.  It  was  published  in 
1787  by  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  who,  in  a learned  and 
elaborate  Latin  preface,  eulogises  Fox,  Burke,  and 
Lord  North,  pours  out  a fierce  invective  upon  the 
character  and  policy  of  Pitt,  and  accuses  Middleton 
of  borrowing  from  Bellenden.  without  acknowledg* 
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ment,  the  materials  for  his  Life  of  Cicero.  Several 
pamphlets  were  written  in  reply  to  this  ; notably 
The  Parriad,  “ addressed  to  the  editor  of  Bellen- 
: dene,  upon  his  elegant  but  illiberal  preface,  by 
William  Chapman,  A.M.,  1788.” 

BellerilS.  A Cornish  giant,  mentioned  in 
Milton’s  poem  of  Lycidas  (q.v.). 

Belle’s  Stratagem,  The.  A comedy  by 
. 3Irs.  Hannah  Cowley,  produced  in  1780.  The 
heroine  is  Letitia  Hardy,  a young  lady  of  fortune, 
who  first,  as  an  awkward  country  hoyden,  disgusts 
her  lover,  Doricourt,  afterwards  charms  him  at 
a masquerade,  and  eventually  marries  him.  This 
comedy  was  reproduced  in  London  in  1874.  Its 
: title  was  evidently  suggested  by  that  of  The  Beaux  s 
■ Stratagem  (q.v.). 

Belle w,  John  Chippendall  Montes- 
quieu (b.  1823,  d.  1874),  in  addition  to  having 
..  acquired  considerable  distinction  as  a public  reader, 
was  also  the  author  of  a novel,  Blount  Tempest ; 
•Shakespeare's  Home ; The  Poet's  Corner ; and  The 
' Seven  Churches  of  Asia  Minor. 

Bellicent.  Queen  of  Orkney,  and  sister  of  King 
. Arthur,  in  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King  (q.v.). 

Bello  Trojano,  De.  A Latin  poem  by 
•Joseph  of  Exeter  (circa  1198),  founded  on  the 
: fabulous  history  circulated  in  the  Middle  Ages 
under  the  name  of  Dares  Phrygius.  It  was  first 
: printed  in  1541,  and  is  described  by  Warton  as  a 
mixture  of  Ovid,  Statius,  and  ClaucLian,  who  were 
in  Joseph’s  time  the  most  popular  of  ancient 
writers. 

Bellows,  Henry  Whitney,  D.D.  (b.  1814), 
.-American  Unitarian  minister,  published,  in  1857, 

. A Defence  of  the  Drama,  which,  from  the  position 
of  the  author,  excited  considerable  attention  and 
criticism.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several  other 
works. 

Bells  and  Pomegranates.  A series  of 
dramas  and  dramatic  lyrics,  published  by  Robert 
Browning  (b.  1812),  in  1842.  Hence  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's allusion : — 

“Or  from  Browning  some  ‘Pomegranate,’  which,  if  cut  deep 
down  the  middle, 

Shows  a heart  within,  blood-tinctured,  of  a veined  humanity.” 

“ Belly-full  of  fighting,  Every  Jack- 

slave  hath  his.” — Cymbeline,  actii.,  scene  1. 

Beloe?  William,  clergyman  and  miscella- 
neous writer  (b.  1756,  d.  1817),  published,  among 
other  works,  a translation  of  The  Rape  of  Helen 
(1786) ; Poems  and  Translations  (1788);  The  History 
f Herodotus,  from  the  Greek  (1799) ; a translation 
of  Alciphron’s  Epistles  (1791) ; a translation  of  tho 
Attic  Nights  of  Aulns  Gellius  (1795)  ; Miscellanies 
(1795);  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Books 
(1806 — 1812),  (q.v.);  The  Sexagenarian  (1817), 
;q.v.).  The  latter  work  is  of  an  autobiographical 
(character. 

Belphcebe,  in  Spenser’s  poem  of  The  Faerie 
Quectic  (q.v.),  was  designed  to  represent  the  womanly 


character  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  Gloriana  (q.v  ) 
personifies  her  queenly  attributes.  “Belphcebe” 
is  belle  Phoebe,  the  beautiful  Diana,  and  she  ac- 
cordingly figures  as  a huntress.  Compare  with 
Ben  Jonson’s  “ Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and 
fair.” 

“How  shall  frayle  pen  describe  her  heavenly  face, 

For  feare,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty  to  disgrace ! ” 

Belsham,  Thomas,  Unitarian  minister  (b. 

1750,  d.  1829),  wrote  The  Evidences  of  Christianity  ; 
An  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ; An  Im- 
proved Version  of  the  New  Testament  (1808)  ; A 
Calm  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  Doctrine  concerning 
the  Person  of  Christ  (1811);  and  Discourses,  Doc- 
trinal and  Practical  (two  series).  See  the  Life  by 
Williams  (1836). 

Belshazzar.  A dramatic  poem  by  Henry 
Hart  Milman  (1791 — 1868),  published  in  1822. 
Byron  has  an  Occasional  Piece,  called  To  Bel- 
shazzar ; and  a Hebrew  Melody , called  The  Vision 
of  Belshazzar. 

Belvidera.  The  heroine  of  Otway’s  tragedy 
of  Venice  Preserved  (q.v.) ; intended  as  a type  of 
conjugal  devotedness.  Hence  Thomson’s  well- 
known  line — 

“And  Belvidera  pours  her  soul  in  love.” 

See  Jaffier. 

Benauly.  The  nom  de  plume  under  which 
the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbot  (b.  1835)  published,  in 
connection  with  his  brothers,  two  novels  entitled 
Conecut  Corners  and  Matthew  Caraby. 

“Ben  Battle  was  a soldier  bold.” 

The  first  line  of  Faithless  Nelly  Gray,  by  Thomas 
Hood. 

“ Bench  of  heedless  bishops  here,  A 

little.”  A line  in  Shenstone’s  poem  of  The  School- 
mistress (q.v.). 

Bendlowes,  Edward  (b.  1602,  d.  1676), 

wrote  Theophila : or,  Love's  Sacrifice  (1652),  amd 
other  works.  See  Wood’s  Athence  Oxonienses. 
Warburton  said,  “ Bendlowes  was  famous  for  his 
own  bad  poetry  and  for  patronising  bad  poets ; ” 
and  Pope  has  a reference  to  “ Bendlowes,  propitious 
to  blockheads.” 

Benedick.  A young  lord  of  Padua,  in  Shake- 
speare’s comedy  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  (q.v.), 
whose  name  is  proverbially  used  to  signify  a mar- 
ried man.  “ His  character  as  a woman-hater,” 
says  Hazlitt,  “ is  happily  supported,  and  his  con- 
version to  matrimony  is  no  less  happily  effected  by 
tho  protended  story  of  Beatrice’s  love  for  him.” 
Sec  Beatrice. 

Benedict  of  Peterborough  (d.  1193)  was 
Kooper  of  tho  Groat  Seal  from  1191  to  1193.  He 
wrote  a Life  of  A Bcckct  and  De  Vita  et  Gestis 
Hcnrici  II.  ct  Richard i I.,  published  by  Thomas 
Hoarno  in  1735.  See  Leland  and  Bale;  also, 
Nicholson’s  English  Historical  Library. 
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Benevolus,  in  Cowper’s  Task  (q.v.),  is  the 
prototype  of  John  Courtney  Throckmorton,  of 
Weston  Underwood. 

Benger,  Elizabeth  Ogilvy,  miscella- 
neous writer  (b.  1778,  d.  1827),  published  The 
Female  Geniad , a poem  (1791) ; The  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade , a poem  (1809);  The  Heart  and  the 
Fancy : or,  Valsenore , a tale  (1813);  and  several 
biographical  works. 

Benjamin,  Park,  American  poet  (b.  1809), 

has  produced  a poem  On  the  Contemplation  of  Nature 
(1829);  Poetry,  a Satire  (1843);  Infatuation,  a Satire 
(1845),  and  other  works.  Griswold,  in  his  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  America,  says:  “Benjamin’s  satires 
are  lively,  pointed,  and  free  from  malignity  or 
licentiousness.  Some  of  his  humorous  pieces  are 
happily  expressed.” 

Benjamin,  Rabbi,  “a  son  of  Jonah  of 

Tudela ; ” whose  Travels  “ through  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  from  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Navarre 
to  the  frontiers  of  China,”  were  translated  and 
published  by  Gerrano  in  1783.  For  an  account 
of  this  fictitious,  but  quaint  and  amusing,  nar- 
rative, see  Harris  and  Pinkerton’s  Collections  of 
Voyages  and  Travels. 

Bennaskar.  A rich  merchant  and  magician  of 
Delhi,  in  Ridley’s  Tales  of  the  Genii. 

Bennet,  Agnes  Maria  (d.  1805),  was  author 
of  Vicissitudes  Abroad,  and  other  novels,  many  of 
which  were  translated  into  foreign  languages. 

Bennet,  Emerson,  American  novelist  (b. 
1822),  has  written  The  Bandits  of  the  Osage,  Ella 
Barnwell , Mike  Fink,  Kate  Clarendon,  The  Forged 
Will , The  Prairie  Flower,  Beni  Leonti , The  Forest 
Rose,  The  League  of  the  Miami,  Clara  Morland,  and 
other  works. 

Bennet,  George.  See  Olan  Hanesmoth. 

Bennet,  Thomas,  divine  and  controversial 
writer  (b.  1673,  d.  1728),  wrote  against  the  Dis- 
senters in  his  Answer  to  their  Plea  of  Separation  ; 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  in  his  Confutation  of 
Popery  ; against  the  Quakers  in  his  Confutation  of 
Quakerism  ; and  against  other  bodies  ; an  Essay  on 
the  Thirty -nine  Articles ; Priestcraft  in  Perfection, 
and  other  works. 

Bennett,  Francis.  See  Magus,  &c. 

Bennett,  Mrs.  An  equivocal,  intriguing 
woman  in  Fielding’s  novel  of  Amelia  (q.v.). 

Bennett,  William  Cox,  poet  (b.  1820), 
has  published  Poems  (1850);  Verdicts  (1852); 
War  Songs  (1855) ; Queen  Eleanor  s Vengeance, 
and  other  Poems  (1857);  Songs  by  a Song-  Writer 
(1859);  Baby  May,  and  other  Poems  on  Infants 
(q.v.);  The  Worn  Wedding  Ring  (1861)  ; Our  Glory 
Roll  (I860);  Proposals  for  a Ballad  History  of 
Englayid  (1870) ; Songs  for  Sailors  (1873) ; Songs  of 
a Song  Writer  (1876);  and  other  works.  A col- 
lected edition  of  his  Poems  appeared  in  1862. 


Benson,  George,  D.D.,  Dissenting  minister 
(b.  1699,  d.  1763),  wrote  A History  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  other  religious  works. 

Benson,  Joseph,  Wesleyan  minister  (b.  1748, 
d.  1821),  published  A Commentary  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  various  other  works,  besides  editing 
the  works  of  Wesley. 

Benson,  William,  miscellaneous  -writer  (b. 
1682,  d.  1754),  is  chiefly  remembered  on  account 
of  a couplet  in  Pope’s  Dunciad,  which  refers  to  his 
admiration  for  Milton  the  poet  and  Johnston  the 
Latinist : — 

“On  two  unequal  crutches  projit  he  came, 

Milton's  on  this,  on  that  one  Johnston's  name.” 

“ Benson,”  says  Warton,  “ is  here  spoken  of  too 
contemptuously.  He  translated  faithfully,  if  not 
very  poetically,  the  second  book  of  the  Georgies, 
with  useful  notes  [1724];  he  printed  elegant  edi- 
tions of  Johnston’s  Psalms  [1749];  he  wrote  a 
discourse  on  versification ; he  rescued  his  country 
from  the  disgrace  of  having  no  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Milton  in  W estminster  Abbey ; 
he  encouraged  and  urged  Pitt  to  translate  the 
JEncid ; and  he  gave  Dobson  £1,000  for  his  Latin 
translation  of  Paradise  Lost.” 

“ Bent  him  o’er  the  dead.  He  who 

hath.”  Line  68  of  Byron’s  poem  of  The  Giaour 
(q.v.). 

“ Bent,  They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my.” 

— Hamlet,  act  iii.,  scene  2. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  political  writer  (b.  1748, 
d.  1832),  wrote  A Fragment  on  Government  (1776) ; 
The  Hard  Labour  Bill  (1778);  The  Principles  of 
Morals  and  Legislation  (1780) ; Usefulness  of  Che- 
mistry (1783) ; A Defenceof  Usury  (1787).;  Panopti- 
con: or,  the  Inspection  House  (1791);  Political  Tactics 
(1791);  Supply  ivithout  Burden:  or,  Escheat  vice 
Taxation  (1796) ; Pauper  Management  (1797) ; Traites 
de  Legislation  Civile  et  Penale  (1802) ; Codification 
and  Public  Instruction  (1817) ; Church  of  Englandism 
and  its  Catechism  Examined  (1818) ; The  Liberty  of 
the  Press  (1821);  The  Book  of  Fallacies  (1824); 
Mother  Church  relieved  by  Bleeding  (1825) ; The  Ra- 
tionale of  Reward  (1825)  ; The  Rationale  of  Judicial 
Evidence  (1827) ; and  other  works,  a list  of  which 
is  given  in  Lowndes’  Bibliographer  s Manual.  The 
Works  were  published  in  1843,  in  eleven  volumes, 
by  Sir  John  Bowring  and  Dr.  John  Hill  Burton, 
and  have  been  translated  into  French.  For  Bio- 
graphy, see  the  Life  prefixed  to  the  works  by  Sir 
John  Bowring;  and  for  Criticism,  see  the  essays 
by  John  Stuart  Mill,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  in  the  Dissertations,  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  respectively  ; 
also,  J.  H.  Burton’s  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Bentham.  “ Tho  stylo  of  Mr.  Bentham,”  wrote 
Ilazlitt,  “is  unpopular,  not  to  say  unintelligible. 
Ho  wrote  a language  of  his  own  that  darkens 
knowledge.  His  works  have  been  translated  into 
French — they  ought  to  be  translated  into  English.” 
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See  The  Spirit  of  the  Aye.  Also,  Government,  A 
Fragment  ; Morals  and  Legislation  ; Panop- 
ticon. 


Bentley,  Richard,  D.D.,  critical  writer  (b. 
1662,  d.  1742),  wrote  A Dissertation  on  the  Epistles 
of  Phalaris  (1699)  ; Discursus  on  Latin  Metres 
(1726)  ; Remarks  upon  a late  Discourse  of  Free 
Thinking  (1743)  ; Eight  Sermons  preached  at  the 
Hon.  R.  Doyle's  Lecture  (1809);  and  various  con- 
troversial pamphlets  upon  classical  and  other  sub- 
jects. His  editions  of  the  classics  are  well  known. 
His  Life  has  been  written  by  Bishop  Monk  (1830), 
.and  his  Correspondence  was  edited  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  in  1842.  The  publication  of  his  Works 
was  begun  in  1856  by  the  Bev.  A.  Dyce,  but 
was  never  completed.  Swift  described  Bentley  as 
“a  writer  of  infinite  wit  and  humour ; ” Pope 
referred  to  him  as  “ slashing  Bentley,”  and  as 

“ The  miglity  scholiast  whose  unweary'd  pains 
Made  Horace  dull,  and  humbled  Maro’s  strains 


and  Macaulay  characterised  him  as  “ the  greatest 
scholar  that  had  appeared  in  Europe  since  the 
revival  of  letters.”  See  Phalaris. 

Benvolio,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  (q.v.),  is  one 
of  the  friends  of  the  hero. 

Beowulf.  Hero  and  title  of  the  only  perfect 
monument  of  old  English  romance  which  has 
come  down  to  us.  “ Beowulf  himself,”  says 
Wright,  in  his  Biographia  Britannica,  “ is  probably 
little  more  than  a fabulous  personage — another 
Hercules  destroying  monsters  of  every  description, 
natural  or  supernatural,  nicors,  ogres,  grendels, 
dragons.”  On  the  other  hand,  Sulim,  the  Danish 
historian,  regards  Beowulf  as  a real  person  living 
in  the  fourth  century.  See  Taine’s  History  of 
English  Literature  for  an  eloquent  analysis  and 
estimate  of  the  fragment,  which  was  edited  by 
T.  Arnold  in  1876,  and  consists  of  6,357  lines. 

Beppo.  A Venetian  story,  written  in  the 
measure  of  Don  Juan , probably  suggested  by  the 
publication  of  Frere’s  Monks  and  Giants  (q.v.), 
by  Lord  Byron  (1788 — 1824).  It  was  published 
in  1818. 

Beresford,  James  (b.  1764,  d.  1840),  wrote 
The  Miseries  of  Human  Life : or,  the  Groans  of 
Timothy  Testy  and  Samuel  Sensitive,  with  a few 
Supplementary  Sighs  from  Mrs.  Testy  (1806 — 1807), 
(q.v.) ; and  Bihliosophia , or  Book-Wisdom  (1812). 

Berington,  Joseph,  Roman  Catholic  writer 
(b.  1743,  d.  1827),  produced  A letter  on  Materialism 
(1776),  Immateriulism  Delineated  (1779),  History  of 
Abelard  and  Heloisc  (1787),  Reflections  (1787),  His- 
tory of  Henry  II.  (1790),  Gregorio  Panzani  (1793), 
The  Faith  of  Catholics  proved  from  Scripture  (1812), 
The  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1814), 
and  other  works. 


Berkeley,  George,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Cloyne 
and  philosophical  writer  (b.  1684,  d.  1753),  wrote 
An  Attempt  to  Demonstrate  Arithmetic  without  the 
Aidof  Algebra  or  Geometry  ( 1707) ; An  Essay  towards 


aNeiv  Theory  of  Vision  (1709);  The  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge  (1710) ; Three  Dialogues  between 
Hylas  and  Philonous  (1713)  ; The  Principle  and 
Cause  of  Motion  (1721) ; Alciphron , the  Minute  Phi- 
losopher (1732) ; Sir  is,  a Chain  of  Philosophical 
Reflections  and  Inquiries  Respecting  the  Virtues  of 
Tar-ivater  in  the  Plague  (1747);  and  other  works, 
the  whole  of  which  were  edited  and  published  for 
the  Clarendon  Press  by  Professor  Fraser  in  1872. 
They  had  been  previously  issued,  with  a Life  by 
T.  Prior,  in  1784,  and  again,  by  the  Rev.  G.  N. 
Wright,  in  1843.  For  his  contributions  to  the 
Guardian,  see  the  British,  Essayists.  See,  also,  Mrs. 
Oliphant’s  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Reign  of 
George  II.,  Dugald  Stewart’s  First  Preliminary 
Dissertation  to  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh’s  Second  Prelim.  Dissert,  to  the 
same  work.  Apropos  of  the  bishop’s  peculiar  philo- 
sophical theories,  Byron  made  a well-known  and 
amusing  reference  in  Don  Juan  (canto  xi.  1) : — 

“ When  Bishop  Berkeley  said  ‘ there  was  no  matter,’ 

And  proved  it,—' 'twas  no  matter  what  he  said.” 

Pope  also  wrote  a complimentary  line  in  the  Epi- 
logue to  the  Satires  (73),  wherein  he  ascribed 
"To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven.” 

“ Berkeley,”  says  Brewster,  “ appears  to  have  been 
altogether  in  earnest  in  maintaining  his  scepticism 
concerning  the  existence  of  matter ; and  the  more 
so,  as  he  conceived  this  system  to  be  highly  fa- 
vourable to  the  doctrines  of  religion,  since  it 
removed  matter  from  the  world,  which  had  already 
been  the  stronghold  of  the  atheists.”  See  Al- 
ciphron ; America,  On  the  Prospect,  &c.  ; Human 
Knowledge  ; Tar- water  ; Siris  ; Vision,  The 
Theory  of. 

Berkeley,  The  Hon.  George  C.  Grant- 
ley  Fitz  - Hardinge  (b.  1800),  has  written, 
among  other  works,  Berkeley  Castle  (1836)  ; My 
Life  and  Recollections  (1864)  ; and  Fact  against 
Fiction  (1874). 

Berkeley,  The  Old  W oman  of.  A ballad 
by  Robert  Southey  (1774 — 1843). 

Berkley,  Mr.  An  interlocutor  in  Long- 
fellow’s romance  of  Hyperion  (q.v.).  “ An  Eng- 

lishman of  fortune  ; a good-humoured,  humane  old 
bachelor,  remarkable  for  his  common  sense  and  his 
eccentricity.” 

“Bermoothes,  The  still-vexed.”  See 

The  Tempest,  act  i.,  scene  2.  “Bermoothes:”  the 
Bermuda  Islands. 

Bernard,  Andrew,  described  as  a native  of 
Toulouse,  was  poet-laureate  and  historiographer  to 
Henry  VII.  and  VIII.,  and  died  after  1522.  He 
is  said  to  have  written  a biography  of  his  first 
patron,  from  his  birth  to  the  rebellion  of  Perkin 
Warbcck.  His  laureate  pieces  are  in  Latin.  Seo 
Warton’s  History,  vol.  iii. 

Bernard,  Edward,  mathematician  and 
clironologist  (b.  1638,  d.  1697),  wrote  a work  on 
weights  and  measures,  and  a number  of  essays  on 
scientific  subjects.  Seo  his  Life  by  Smith  (1704). 
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Bernard,  Nicholas,  divine  (b.  1628,  d.  1661), 
is  best  known  as  the  editor  and  biographer  of 
Archbishop  Usher.  Ho  also  wrote  The  Whole  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Siege  of  Drogheda  (1642),  and  other 
works. 

Bernard,  Richard,  Puritan  divine  (b.  1566, 
d.  1641),  wrote  Thesaurus  Biblicus,  The  Faith  fid 
Shepherd , Look  beyond  Luther , &c. 

Bernard,  William  Bayle,  American  dra- 
matist and  biographer  (1808 — 1875),  in  addition  to 
writing  many  successful  plays,  edited  his  father’s 
Recollections  of  the  Stage,  and,  in  1874,  published 
a Memoir  of  his  friend  Samuel  Lover. 

Bernardo.  A character  in  Hamlet  (q.v.). 

Bernardo,  in  Dibdin’s  “ bibliographical  ro- 
mance,” called  Bibliomania  (q.v.),  is  intended  for 
Joseph  Haslewood,  the  literary  critic  and  antiquary. 

Bernardo  del  Carpio.  The  hero  of  a well- 

known  ballad  by  Mrs.  Hemans  (1794 — 1835).  He 
was  a knight  of  Spain  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
his  prowess  formed  the  subject  of  many  a romance 
and  legend. 

Berners,  Juliana,  Prioress  of  Sopewell  Nun- 
nery, near  St.  Albans,  is  credited  with  the  author- 
ship of  The  Bokys  of  Hawking  and  Hunting,  and  also 
of  Gootarmuris  at  St.  Albans  (1486).  The  book  on 
heraldic  blazonry  is  supposed,  says  Allibone,  to  be 
an  addendum  to  the  preceding,  and  a portion  of 
a work  by  Nicholas  Upton,  written  about  1441. 
Haslewood,  who  republished  Dame  Berners’  works 
in  1810,  does  not  ascribe  to  her  more  than  a small 
portion  of  the  treatise  on  hawking,  the  treatise 
upon  hunting,  a short  list  of  the  beasts  of  the  chase, 
and  another  short  list  of  beasts  and  fowls.  See 
Warton’s  History  of  English  Poetry  ; also,  Boke  or 
the  Blazing  oe  Arms. 

Berners,  Lord,  John  Bourchier  (d.  1532), 
translated  into  English  Froissart’s  Chronicles  of 
Englande,  Fraunce , Spain,  Portyugale,  Scotlande, 
Bretagne,  Flaunders,  and  other  places  adiouynge 
(1523);  The  Hystory  of  the  moost  noble  and  valyaunt 
Knyght  Arthur  of  Lytel  Brytayne;  The  Famous 
Exploits  ofHuon  de  Bourdeaux  (1601)  ; The  Golden 
Boke  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Empcrour  and  Oratour,  in 
the  year  1554;  and  The  Castle  of  Love  (q.v.).  He 
also  wrote  a work  Of  the  Duties  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  Calais,  of  which  town  he  was  governor,  and  a 
sacred  play  called  Ite  in  Vineam  Meam , which  was 
acted  in  the  great  church  there  after  vespers. 
See  Wood’s  Athence  Oxonienses , Fuller’s  Worthies, 
and  Walpole’s  Royal  and  Noble  Authors;  also, 
Arthur  of  Lytel  Brytayne,  Castle  of  Love, 
and  Froissart. 

Berriman,  William,  divine  (b.  1688,  d. 
1750),  wrote  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Trini- 
tarian Controversy,  and  was  Boyle  Lecturer  in  1730. 

Berry,  The  Misses,  were  two  ladies  whose 
Journals  and  Correspondence 'wore  published  by  Lady 
Theresa  Lewis  in  1866.  They  were  personally 


known  to  Horace  Walpole,  and  are  mentioned  by 
Henry  Fothergill  Chorley  in  his  Recollections  (1873). 
Their  Journals  are  full  of  interesting  particulars 
of  society  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Mary  Berry 
was  born  in  1762  and  died  in  1852.  See  Harriet 
Martineau’s  Biographical  Sketches. 

Bertha.  The  blind  daughter  of  Caleb  Plummer 
(q.v.),  in  Dickens’s  Christmas  story,  The  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth  (q.v.). 

Bertha  in  the  Lane.  A lyric,  in  thirty- 
four  stanzas,  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
(1809- — 1861),  published  in  1844,  and  describing 
the  transfer  of  a man’s  affections  from  one  sister 
to  another,  related  by  the  elder  and  dying,  to  the 
younger,  sister. 

Bertram.  A tragedy  by  Charles  Robert 
Maturin  (1782 — 1824),  produced  at  Drury  Lane 
in  1816,  and  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as 
“ grand  and  powerful,  the  language  most  animated 
and  poetical,  and  the  characters  sketched  with  a 
masterly  enthusiasm.” 

Bertram,  Count  of  Rousillon.  The  hero  of 
Shakespeare’s  comedy  of  All’s  Well  that  Ends 
Well  (q.v.) ; beloved  by  Helena  (q.v.).  “ Johnson,” 
says  Schlegel,  “ expresses  a cordial  aversion  for 
Count  Bertram,  and  regrets  he  should  have  been 
allowed  to  come  off  at  last  with  no  other  punish- 
ment than  a temporary  shame,  nay,  even  be  re- 
warded with  the  unmerited  possession  of  a virtuous 
wife.  But  does  not  the  poet  point  out  the  tine 
way  of  the  world,  which  never  makes  much  of 
man’s  injustice  to  woman,  if  so-called  family  honour 
is  preserved  ? ” 

Bertram.  A conspirator  in  Byron’s  Marino 
Faliero  (q.v.). 

Beryn,  The  History  of:  “or,  the  Mer- 
chant’s Second  Tale,”  was  designed  by  an  anony- 
mous poet,  who  lived  soon  after  Chaucer,  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  (q.v.).  It 
was  first  printed  by  Urry,  who  imagined  it  to  be 
Chaucer’s  own.  “ in  the  Prologue,”  says  Warton, 
“ which  is  of  considerable  length,  there  is  some 
humour  and  contrivance ; the  author,  happily 
enough,  continues  to  characterise  the  pilgrims,  by 
imagining  what  each  did,  and  how  each  behaved, 
when  they  all  arrived  at  Canterbury.” 

Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray.  A ballad, 

printed  by  Lyle  in  his  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs 
(1827),  as  taken  down  from  the  recitation  of  two 
aged  persons.  The  story  of  it  has  been  told  as 
follows : “ Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,  daughters 
of  two  country  gentlemen  near  Perth,  were  inti- 
mate friends.  Bessie  being  on  a visit  to  Mary  at 
her  father’s  house  of  Lynedoch  when  the  plague  of 
1666  broke  out,  the  two  girls,  to  avoid  contagion, 
went  to  live  in  a bower,  or  summer-house  of  some 
kind,  in  a retired  and  picturesque  spot  called  tho 
Burnbraes,  about  a mile  west  of  Lynedoch  House.” 
But  their  efforts  were  of  no  avail.  Through  the 
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I agency  of  a young  man  who  was  in  love  with  both 
of  them,  and  who  carried  them  provisions  from 
Perth  at  regular  intervals,  they  caught  the  plague, 
or,  as  the  ballad  has  it, — 

“ Tla'  pest  cam’  frao  the  neib’rin  town, 

And  struck  them  balth  thegltlicr.” 

'L’hey  were  buried  at  Dornoch  Hough,  a secluded 
place  by  the  river  Almond ; and  more  than  a cen- 
tury afterwards  Allan  Eamsay  wrote  a song  with 
j j the  same  title  as,  and  using  the  first  verse  of,  the 
i present  ballad. 

Bessus,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  play  of 
j King  and  no  King  (q.v.),  is  “ a swaggering  coward, 
something  between  Parolles  and  Falstaff,”  and 
i akin  to  Bobadil  (q.v.). 

“ Best  good  man,  with  the  worst- 

natured  muse,  The.”  A line  in  the  Earl  of 
Rochester’s  Allusion  to  the  Ninth  Satire  of  the 
First  Kook  of  Horace. 

“ Best  laid  schemes  o’  mice  and  men, 

The.”  A line  in  Burns’s  poem,  To  a Mouse. 

Bestiary.  The  title  of  an  English  version, 
extant  in  the  thirteenth  century,  of  a Latin  Physio- 
log  us,  by  a certain  Bishop  Theobald.  It  consists 
of  802  lines,  and  has  its  origin  in  a large  number 
of  similar  works  which  had  existed  from  the  earliest 
times.  “ By  degrees,”  we  are  informed,  “ a fixed 
association  was  established  between  the  asserted 
properties  of  certain  animals  and  the  religious 
meanings  given  to  them,  and  the  collection  of  such 
parables  into  a religious  manual  was  made  at  an 
early  date  in  the  Eastern  Church,  under  the  name 
of  Physiologus.  Fisolog,  or  Physiolog , came  to  be 
quoted  as  man  or  book ; and  we  have  it  as  a book 
in  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  eighth  century.  Out 
of  this  form  of  literature  sprang  the  Bestiaries  of 
the  Middle  Ages.” 

Beth  Gelert:  “ or,  the  Grave  of  the  Grey- 
hound.” A ballad  by  the  Hon.  William  Robert 
Spencer  (1770 — 1834),  “marked,”  it  has  been  said, 
“ by  simplicity  and  pathos.”  The  story  on  which 
it  is  founded  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  appears 
at  once  in  the  Indian  Pantchatrantra  and  the 
mediaeval  Seven  Sages  (q.v.). 

Botham,  Sir  William,  antiquary  and  genea- 
logist (b.  1779,  d.  1853),  besides  contributing  to 
the  J ransactions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and 
the  British  Archie ologi cal  Association,  produced 
the  following  works  : — Irish  Antiquarian  Researches 
(1826) ; The  Origin  and  History  of  the  English 
Constitution  (1834) ; The  Gael  and  Cymbri  (1834) ; 
and  Etruria  Celtiea  (1842). 

Bethesda.  A sequel  to  The  Questioning  Spirit 
(q.v.),  a poem  by  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  (1819 — 
1861). 

Bethune,  Alexander  (b.  1804,  d.  1841), 
wrote  Talcs  and  Sketches  of  the  Scottish  Peasantry 
(1838),  and  The  Scottish  Peasant' s Fireside  (1843)  ; 
besides  collecting  and  editing  a volume  of  political 
pieces  by  his  brother,  John  Bethune  (1810 — 1839), 


to  which  he  prefixed  a memoir.  His  own  Memoir 
was  written  by  William  Crombie,  who  also  pub- 
lished, in  1845,  Selections  from  his  Correspondence 
and  Literary  Remains. 

Betraying  of  Christ,  The ; Judas  in 
Dispaire;  The  Seven  Words  of  our 
Saviour  on  the  Cross  : “ with  other  Poems 
on  the  Passion,”  &c.  By  Samuel  Rowlands  (d. 
1625).  Published  in  1598. 

Betrothed,  The.  A tale  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (1771 — 1832),  published  in  1825,  as  one  of 
The  Tales  of  the  Crusaders. 

Better  Late  than  Never.  A comedy  by 
Peter  Miles  Andrews  (d.  1814). 

“ Better  spared  a better  man,  I could 

have.” — Henry  IV.,  part  i.,  act  v.,  scene  4. 

“ Better  to  have  loved  and  lost,  ’Tis.” 

See  Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam,  section  xxvii. : — 

“ Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.” 

“ Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve 

in  heaven.”  A line  in  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost, 
book  i.,  line  261.  It  has  been  parodied  by  Byron 
in  his  satire,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers : — 
“ Better  to  err  with  Pope  than  shine  with  Pye.” 

“ Better  to  sit  at  the  waters’  birth.” 

First  line  of  a lyric  in  Macdonald’s  “ faery  ro- 
mance,” Phantastes  (q.v.). 

Betterton,  Thomas,  playwright  and  actor 
(1635 — 1710),  wrote  The  RomanVirgin : or,  the  Unjust 
Judge  (1679) ; The  Revenge:  or,  a Match  at  Ncicgate 
(1680) ; The  Prophetess : or,  the  History  of  Dioclesian, 
with  a Masque  (1690)  ; King  Henry  IV.,  with  the 
' Humours  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  { 1700) ; The  Amorous 
Widow  : or,  the  Wanton  Wife  (1706);  A Sequel  to 
Henry  IV.  (1719);  The  Bondman:  or,  Love  and 
Liberty  (1719) ; and  The  Woman  made  Justice.  His 
Life  was  written  by  Gildon,  and  Sir  Richard  Steele 
paid  a tribute  to  his  memory  in  No.  167  of  The 
Tatler.  See,  also,  Colley  Cibber’s  Apology  for  his 
own  Life,  and  the  Biographia  Dramatica. 

Beveridge,  William,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
(b.  1638,  d.  1708),  produced  a large  number  of 
theological  and  other  writings,  the  more  important 
of  which  are  his  Thesaurus  Thcologicus  (1711) ; Ex- 
positions of  the  Catechism  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles ; a Defence  of  the  Book  of  Psalms ; and 
Private  Thoughts. 

Beverley,  Ensign.  See  Absolute,  Captain. 
Beverley,  Peter.  See  Ariodante  and  Gin- 

EVRA. 

Beverly.  The  hero  of  Moore’s  play  of  The 
Gamester  (q.v.). 

Bevil.  A character  in  Steele’s  Conscious 
Lovers  (q.v.). 

Bevis  of  Hampton,  or  Southampton, 
Sir.  The  title  of  the  English  version  of  a French 
romance  by  Pere  Larue,  called  Bcuvcs  de  Hantonr 
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and  written,  Warton  conjectures,  after  the  Cru- 
sades; for  Bevis,  the  hero,  is  knighted  by  the  King 
•of  Armenia,  and  is  one  of  the  generals  at  the  siege 
of  Damascus.  He  was  represented  as  Earl  of 
Southampton.  His  sword  is  still  shown  in“Arundel 
Castle ; near  Southampton  is  an  artificial  hill  called 
Bevis  Mont,  and  in  the  town  itself  is  a gate  which 
also  retains  his  name.  He  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer, 
and  was  known  in  Italy  as  Buovo  d’Antina.  See, 
also,  Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  hook  ii.  Beuves  de 
Saxton  was  printed  in  1489.  The  earliest  known 
English  version  is  dated  1550.  It  was  edited  in 
1836  for  the  Maitland  Club,  and  figures  also  in 
Ellis’s  Specimens , vol.  ii. 

“Beware  of  entrance  to  a quarrel.”— 

Samlet , act  i.,  scene  3. 

“ But,  Being  in, 

Bear’t  that  the  opposed  may  he  ware  of  thee.” 

Beware  the  Beare : “ The  strange  hut 
pleasing  History  of  Balbulo  and  Rosina,”  pub- 
lished in  1650.  A copy  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Beware  the  Cat:  “A  Marvellous  Hystory, 
Conteyning  diverse  wounderfull  and  incredible 
matters,  very  pleasant  and  mery  to  read,”  printed 
in  1570,  and  attributed  by  J.  P.  Collier  to  William 
Baldwin  (b.  circa  1518).  It  is  a very  rare  tract, 
and  contains  many  autobiographical  details. 

Bezonian.  A name  applied  as  a term  of 
reproach  by  Pistol  to  Shallow  in  Senry  IV., 
part  ii.,  act  v.,  scene  3. 

Bianca,  in  Othello  (q.v.),  is  the  mistress  of 
Cassio,  and  is  bribed  by  Iago  to  steal  Desdemona’s 
handkerchief. 

Bianca,  in  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (q.v.),  is  the' 
daughter  of  Baptista,  and  in  love  with  Lucentio. 

Bianca.  The  Duchess  in  Henry  Hart  Mil- 
man’s  tragedy  of  Fazio  (q.v.). 

Bianca  Capella.  A romance  by  Lady 
Lytton,  founded  on  an  Italian  story.  The  heroine 
was  the  wife  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  and  died  in 
1587. 

Bible  in  Spain,  The.  A prose  work  by 
•George  Borrow  (b.  1803),  published  in  1844, 
and  remarkable  for  its  “graphic  pictures  of  life, 
high,  middle,  and  low,  in  the  byways  as  well  as 
the  highways  of  the  land  of  Gil  Bias.” 

Bible,  The,  was  first  translated  into  English 
by  the  celebrated  reformer,  John  Wy cliff e (1324 
— 1384),  whose  version  of  The  Holy  Bible,  containing 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments , with  the  Apocryphal 
Boohs,  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate , was  edited  by 
the  Rev.  Josiah  Forshall  and  Sir  Frederick  Madden 
in  1850.  But  the  first  Englishman  who  translated  the 
Bible  from  the  languages  in  which  it  was  originally 
written  was  William  Tyndale  (1477 — 1536),  who 
published,  in  1526,  a version  of  the  New  Testament , 
which  was  followed  in  1530  by  the  Pentateuch,  and 
in  1531  by  the  Book  of  Jonah.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded in  their  turn  by  Biblia  : The  Bible,  that  is, 


the  Soly  Scripture  of  the  Olde  and  Newe  Testaments,  it 
faithfully  and  truly  translated  out  of  Louche  and 
Latyn  into  Englishc,  by  Miles  Coverdale,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Exeter  (1485 — 1565),  which  ap- 
peared in  1535.  The  version  generally  termed 
Matthews'  Bible,  from  tho  name  of  its  publisher, 
varies  but  little,  says  Lowndes,  from  Tyndale’ s 
and  Coverdale’ s translation,  and  the  few  emenda- 
tions and  additions  which  it  contains  were  supplied 
by  John  Rogers,  the  first  martyr  in  Queen  Mary’s  , a 
reign  (1555),  who  superintended  the  publication  in 
1537.  In  April,  1539,  appeared  The  Byble  in  Eng- 
lyshe,  truly  translated  after  the  veryte  of  the  Sebrue 
and  Grehe  textes,  by  yc  dylygent  studye  of  dyuerse 
excellent  learned  men,  expert  in  the  forsayde  tonges  ; 
generally  called  The  Great , or  Cromwell' s Bible , 
because,  printed  under  the  direction  of  Coverdale, 
it  was  issued  under  the  auspices  of  Thomas,  Lord 
Cromwell,  whose  arms  adorn  the  title.  In  the 
same  year,  Richard  Taverner  (1505 — 1575),  a 
learned  member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  printed  The 
most  sacred  Bible,  translated  into  Englyshc  and  newly 
recognised  with  great  diligence  after  most  faythful 
exemplars ; and  in  the  same  year  also  the  first 
edition  was  published  of  the  version  known  as 
Cranmer’s  Bible,  because  accompanied  by  a “ pro- 
loge  thereinto,”  by  Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  which  has  since  been  reprinted  in  the 
third  volume  of  The  Fathers  of  the  English  Church. 

In  1560  appeared  the  famous  Genevan  Bible,  so 
called  because  translated  at  Geneva  by  several 
English  divines  who  had  fled  from  the  persecutions 
under  “ Bloody  ” Mary.  Among  these  were  Bishop 
Coverdale,  Anthony  Gilby,  William  Whittingham, 
Christopher  Woodman,  Thomas  Sampson,  and 
Thomas  Cole;  to  whom  some  authorities  add  John 
Knox,  John  Bodleigh,  John  Pullein,  and  others. 

This  edition,  which  was  for  many  years  the  most 
popular  one  in  England,  and  went  through  fifty 
impressions  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  was  the 
first  printed  in  Roman  letter,  and  divided  into 
verses.  It  was  not  only  “ translated  according  to 
the  Ebrue  and  Greek,  and  conferred  with  the  best 
Translations  in  divers  languages,”  but  included 
“most  profitable  Annotations  upon  all  the  harde 
Places,”  which,  being  of  a strong  Calvinist ic  bias, 
rendered  the  version  extremely  popular  among  the 
English  Puritans  and  the  Scottish  Presbyterians. 

It  was  long  known,  however,  as  the  Breeches  Bible 
(q.v.),  on  account  of  the  rendering  of  Genesis  iii.  7 : 

“ And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened,  and  they 
knew  that  they  were  naked : and  they  sewed  fig 
leaves  together,  and  made  themselves  breeches.”  The 
Bishops’  Bible,  published  in  1568,  was  translated  from 
the  original  by  eight  bishops,  assisted  by  many  emi- 
nent scholars,  who  appended  their  initials  to  their 
several  portions,  the  whole  being  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Archbishop  Parker  (1504 — 1575),  who 
wrote  the  preface.  In  1582  were  published,  at 
Rheims  and  Douay , respectively,  versions  of  the  New 
and  Old  Testaments,  translated  from  the  Vulgate 
by  several  Roman  Catholic  exiles.  These  now  form 
the  standard  English  Scriptures  of  the  English 
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Romanists,  and  are  popularly  referred  to  as  the 
Douay  Bible.  We  come,  finally,  to  the  King  James's 
or  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible,  which  originated 
41 1 the  Hampton  Court  Conference  of  January, 
1604,  when  l)r.  Rainolds,  a distinguished  Puritan 
divine,  suggested  a new  translation  as  a great 
national  want.  In  July  of  the  same  year  the  king 
issued  a letter,  intimating  the  appointment  of  fifty- 
four  scholars  for  the  preparation  of  the  version,  and 
instructing  the  bishops  that,  whenever  “ a living  of 
twenty  pounds”  became  vacant,  they  were  to  in- 
form his  maj  esty  of  the  circumstance,  in  order  that 
he  might  recommend  one  of  the  translators  to  the 
patron.  The  absolute  expense  of  the  undertaking 
seems  to  have  been  borne  by  Barker,  the  printer 
and  patentee,  who  paid  the  sum  of  £3,500  for  the 
right  of  publishing  the  version,  in  the  work  of 
which,  however,  only  forty-seven  out  of  the  fifty- 
four  scholars  took  part.  These  again  were  divided 
into  six  companies,  two  of  which  met  at  West- 
minster, two  at  Oxford,  and  two  at  Cambridge ; 
the  first  company,  at  Westminster,  taking  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  historical  books  to  the  end  of 
2nd  Kings ; the  first,  at  Cambridge,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Chronicles  to  the  end  of  Canticles ; and 
the  first,  at  Oxford,  the  remaining  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  second  company,  at  Westminster, 
translated  the  Apostolic  Epistles;  the  second,  at 
Cambridge,  the  Apocrypha ; and  the  second,  at 
Oxford,  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  Apocalypse.  Then,  says  Selden,  in  his  Table 
Talk,  “ they  met  together,  and  one  read  the  trans- 
lation, the  rest  holding  in  their  hands  some  book, 
either  of  the  learned  tongues,  or  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  &c.  If  they  found  any  fault,  they  spoke  ; 
if  not,  he  read  on.”  When  a portion  was  finished 
by  one  of  each  company,  it  was  sent  to  all  the 
others  in  succession  for  their  criticism,  and  when  a 
difference  of  opinion  occurred,  reference  was  made 
to  a committee.  The  final  revision  was  entrusted 
to  a company  of  twelve,  who,  selected  in  couples 
from  each  of  the  six  companies,  met  daily  for  nine 
months  in  the  old  hall  of  the  Stationers,  at  London. 
The  work  occupied  from  1607  to  1610,  and  the 
version  was  duly  published  in  1611.  Its  revision 
was  recommended  by  the  bishops  in  Convocation 
in  February,  1870,  and  the  committee,  consisting 
of  eminent  scholars  of  all  denominations,  which 
was  appointed  in  May,  held  its  first  meeting  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  Westminster  Abbey,  on  June 
22nd  of  that  year.  For  Commentaries  on  the  Bible, 
see  the  works  by  Matthew  Henry,  Scott,  Alford, 
Pusey,  Wordsworth,  Davidson,  Lange,  Bauer, 
Meyer,  Bengel,  Kiel  and  Delitzch,  and  others ; 
also,  The  Speaker's  Commentary , by  dignitaries  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  Sec  Westcott’s  History  of 
the  Bible,  Anderson’s  Annals  of  the  English  Bible, 
Horne’s  Introduction,  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary, 
Kitto's  and  Eadie’s  Bible  Cyclopedia , Fairbaim’s 
Bible  Dictionary,  The  Bible  Educator,  &c. 

Biblia  Pauperum  ( The  Poor  Man's  Bible).  A 
collection  of  illustrations  of  the  leading  events  of 


Scripture  history,  printed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
reading  was  an  accomplishment  acquired  only  by 
the  few. 

Bibliographer’s  Manual,  The  : “ An 

account  of  rare,  curious,  and  useful  books,  pub- 
lished in  or  relating  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
from  the  invention  of  printing;  with  bibliogra- 
phical and  critical  notices,  collations  of  the  rarer 
articles,  and  the  prices  at  which  they  have  been 
sold  during  the  present  century,”  by  William 
Thomas  Lowndes  (d.  1843),  published  originally 
in  1834,  and  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged  by 
H.  G.  Bohn,  in  1858 — 64. 

Bibliography,  or  the  Science  of  Books.  The 
most  important  works  in  this  branch  of  literature, 
published  in  England,  are  Horne’s  Introduction  to 
the  Science  of  Books  (1814) ; Orme’ s Bibliotheca  Biblica 
(1824);  Watt’s  Bibliotheca  Britannica ; Darling’s 
Cyclopedia  Bibliographica  (1852 — 58) ; Lowndes’ 
Bibliographer' s Manual  (1834),  revised  by  Bohn 
(1858 — 64)  ; Low’s  British  Catalogues  (1835 — 62)  ; 
and  Low’s  English  Catalogue,  continued  an- 
nually. In  English  and  American  literature  there 
are  Allibone’s  Dictionary  of  English  and  American 
Authors  (1858 — 71);  Koorbach’s  Bibliotheca  Ameri- 
cana (1849 — 52) ; and  Triibner’s  Guide  to  American 
Literature  (1859).  See  Allibone  ; Bibliographer’s 
Manual  ; Bibliotheca  Biblica. 

Bibliomania  : “or,  Book  Madness  ; a Biblio- 
graphical Romance  in  Six  Parts,”  by  Thomas 
Frognall  Dibdin  (1770 — 1847),  published  in  1811, 
and  written  in  dialogues  or  conversations;  the 
characters  introduced  being  well-known  book  col- 
lectors of  the  author’s  acquaintance.  Among  these, 
Aurelius  stands  for  George  Chalmers,  Atticus  for 
Richard  Heber,  Bernardo  for  Joseph  Haslewood, 
Marcellas  for  Edmund  Malone,  Menander  for 
Thomas  Warton,  Prospero  for  Francis  Douce,  Sir 
Tristram , for  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sy  corax  for  Joseph 
Ritson,  and  Lysander  and  Bosicrucius  for  the 
author  himself.  The  great  value  of  the  work, 
however,  lies  in  the  notes,  which  are  full  of  curious 
information  about  books  and  bookmen. 

Bibliopolse,  Beligio:  “or,  the  Religion  of 
a Bookseller ; ” by  John  Dunton  (1659 — 1733) 
and  Benjamin  Bridgewater.  An  imitation  of 
Beligio  Medici  (q.v.),  published  in  1691.  Dunton’s 
Life  was  published  by  Nichols  in  1818. 

Bibliotheca  Biblica : “ A select  List  of 
Books  on  Sacred  Literature,  with  Notices,  Biogra- 
phical, Critical,  and  Bibliographical,”  by  William 
Orme  (1787 — 1830),  published  in  1824. 

BickerstafF,  Isaac,  dramatist  (b.  1735,  d. 
1787),  wrote  Lcucothe  (1756)  ; Thomas  and  Sally 
(1760);  Loveina  Vi/lagcfllOd), (q.v.);  Judith  (1764), 
(q.v.)  ; The  Maid  of  the  Mill  (1765) ; Daphne  and 
Amintor  (1765) ; 'The  Plain  Dealer  (1766) ; Love  in 
the  City  {\1 0)1)  \ Lionel  and  Clarissa  (1768);  The 
Absent  Man  (1768);  The  Boi/al  Garland  (1768); 
The  Padlock  (1768);  The  Hypocrite  (1768);  The 
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Ephesian  Matron  (1769) ; J Or.  Last  in  his  Chariot 
(1769);  The  Captive  (1769);  The  School  for  Fathers 
(1770);  'Tis  Well  it's  no  Worse  (1770);  The  Re- 
cruiting Sergeant  (1770)  ; Me  Would  if  he  Could 
(1771);  The  Sultan  (177 5) ; and,  according  to  some 
authorities,  The  Spoiled  Child  (1805).  Many  of 
these  have  been  reprinted  in  The  British  Theatre , 
Inchbald’s  Collection  of  Farces , and  The  British 
Acting  Drama.  Sec  the  Biographia  Dramatica, 
and  Hazlitt’s  Essays  on  the  Comic  Writers. 

Biekerstaff,  Isaac.  The  pseudonym  of  Sir 
Richard  Steele  as  editor  of  The  Tatler  (q.v.). 
“ He  was  an  imaginary  person,”  says  Macaulay, 
“ almost  as  well  known  in  that  age  as  Mr.  Paul 
Pry  or  Mr.  Samuel  Pickwick  in  ours.”  Swift  had 
assumed  the  name  of  Biekerstaff  in  a satirical 
pamphlet  against  Partridge,  the  maker  of  al- 
manacks. Partridge  had  injudiciously  published 
a furious  reply.  Bickerstalf  had  then  rejoined  in 
a second  pamphlet  still  more  diverting  than  the 
first.  All  the  wits  had  combined  to  keep  up  the 
joke,  and  the  town  was  long  in  convulsions  of 
laughter.  Steele  determined  to  employ  the  name 
which  this  controversy  had  rendered  popular, 
and,  in  1709,  it  was  announced  that  Isaac  Bicker- 
staff,  Esquire,  astrologer,  was  about  to  publish  a 
paper  called  The  Tatler.  Swift  derived  the  name 
Biekerstaff  from  a blacksmith’s  sign,  and  added 
Isaac  as  a humorous  conjunction. 

Biekersteth,  Edward,  D.D.,  Dean  of 

Lichfield  (b.  1814),  has  written  Questions  illustra- 
ting the  Thirty-nine  Articles , Catechetical  Exercises 
on  the  Apostles'  Creed , Rrayers  for  the  Present  Times , 
and  a large  number  of  charges  as  Archdeacon  of 
Buckingham,  and  separate  sermons.  He  is  one  of 
the  New  Testament  Revision  Committee. 

Biekersteth,  Edward  Henry,  clergyman, 
poet,  and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1S25),  has  pub- 
lished Poems  (1848);  Yesterday , To-day , and  For 
Ever  (1866) ; The  Two  Brothers , and  other  Poems 
(1871) ; and  other  works,  besides  editing  The  Hym- 
nal Companion  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1870). 

Biekersteth,  Robert,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Ripon  (b.  1816),  has  published  Bible  Landmarks 
(1850) ; Lent  Lectures  (1851)  ; Sermons  (1866) ; 
various  charges  (1858,  1861,  1864,  1867,  1870);  and 
some  single  sermons  and  lectures. 

“Bid  me  discourse,  I will  enchant 

thine  ear.”  Line  145  of  Venus  and  Adonis  (q.v.). 

“ Bid  me  to  live,  and  I will  live.”  First 

line  of  Herrick’s  verses  To  Anthea. 

“Thou  art  my  life,  my  love,  my  heart. 

The.  very  eyes  of  me, 

And  hast  command  of  every  part 
To  live  and  die  for  thee.” 

Biddle,  John,  called  the  “ Father  of  English 
Unitarianism  ” (b.  1615,  d.  1662),  was  the  author  of 
Twelve  Arguments  against  the  Divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  various  other  anti-Trinitarian 
publications. 


Bideford,  The  Rural  Postman  of.  The 

name  under  which  Edward  Capern,  the  Devonshire 
poet  (b.  1819),  is  frequently  described.  He  is  a 
postman  by  occupation,  and  resident  at  Bideford. 
See  Postman  Poet,  The. 

Bierce,  M.  A.  See  Grile,  Dod. 

Big-Endians,  The.  The  name  given  by 
Dean  Swift  to  an  imaginary  religious  party  in 
Lilliput  (q.v.).  They  were  opposed  by  the  Little- 
Endians.  The  chief  difference  between  the  two 
parties  was  that  one  broke  their  eggs  at  the  big 
and  the  other  at  the  little  end ; a satire  upon  the 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  respectively. 

“Big  with  the  fate  of  Cato  and  of 

Rome.” — Addison’s  tragedy  of  Cato,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

Bigg,  J.  Stanyan.  A member  of  the  “ spas- 
modic” school  of  poetry,  who  published  Night  and 
the  Soul,  a dramatic  poem  (1854). 

Biglow  Papers,  The.  A series  of  satirical 
poems,  in  the  quaint  Yankee  dialect,  ascribed  to  a 
I certain  Hosea  Biglow,  but  really  written  by  the 
American  poet,  James  Russell  Lowell  (b.  1819), 
and  published  in  1848.  The  English  edition  of  the 
Papers  has  an  appreciative  preface  by  the  author 
of  Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays. 

Bigsby,  Robert,  LL.D.,  poet  and  miscella- 
neous writer  (b.  1806),  has  produced,  among  other 
works,  The  Triumph  of  Drake,  a poem  (1839) ; 
Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Essays  (1842) ; Visions 
of  the  Times  of  Old  (1848) ; Ornba,  a dramatic 
romance  (1853)  ; and  A Memoir  of  the  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Capitulation  of 
Malta  till  1798  (1869). 

Bilboa.  See  Bayes. 

Billee,  Little.  A ballad  by  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray  (1811  — 1863),  telling  how 
“ three  sailors  of  Bristol  city  ” “ took  a boat  and 
went  to  sea:  ” — 

“ There  was  gorging  Jack  and  guzzling  Jimmy, 

And  the  youngest  he  was  little  Billee. 

Now  when  they  got  as  far  as  the  Equator 
They’d  nothing  left  hut  one  split  pea. 

To  gorging  Jack  says  guzzling  Jimmy, 

‘ We’ve  nothing  left,  us  must  eat  we.’  ” 

And  they  decide  to  sacrifice  their  small  companion, 
who,  in  the  end,  however,  triumphantly  avoids  the 
fate  proposed  for  him. 

Billings,  Josh.  The  nom  de  plume  assumed 
by  an  American  humorist,  A.  W.  Shaw,  whose 
Book  of  Sayings  was  published  in  1866. 

Bilson,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Worcester  and 
Winchester  (b.  1536,  d.  1616),  wrote  The  True 
Difference  between  Christian  Subjection  and  Un- 
christian Rebellion,  followed,  in  1593,  by  The  Per- 
petual Government  of  Christ's  Church.  Both  works 
are  strong  in  their  reprobation  of  Romish  error. 

Bingham,  Joseph,  theologian  (b.  1668,  d. 
1723),  is  chieny  known  as  the  author  of  Origines 
Ecclesiastical:  or,  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church 
(q.v.). 
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Binney,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Independent  minis- 
ter (I).  1798,  d.  1874),  published,  besides  a large 
number  of  religious  works,  A Life  of  Foivell 
Buxton.  His  Sermons  preached  in  1829 — 69  (1875) 
are  prefaced  by  a Biographical  Memoir  by  Dr.  Allon. 

Binnorie,  The  Twa  Sisters  o’.  A ballad, 
which  tells  how  one  sister,  through  jealousy,  pushed 
the  other  into  the  water,  and  how  the  other,  caught 
up  in  “ the  bonny  mill-dams  o’  Binnorie,”  was  found 
there  by  a harper,  who  took  three  locks  of  her 
yellow  hair,  and  “ wi’  them  strung  his  harp  sae 
sare.” 

“And  next  when  the  harp  began  to  sing, 

’Twas  ‘ Farewell,  sweetheart ! ’ said  the  string, 

And  then  as  plain  as  plain  could  lie, 

‘ There  sits  my  sister  wha  drowned  me ! ’ ” 

Different  versions  are  given  in  Wit  Restor'd  (1658), 
Pinkerton’s  Tragic  Ballads , and  Scott’s  Border 
Minstrelsy.  See  Seven  Sisters,  The. 

Biographia  Britannica,  The,  is  the  great 
work  with  which  the  name  of  Dr.  Andrew  Kippis 
(q.v.)  is  connected.  Five  large  folio  volumes  ap- 
peared in  1778 — 79,  bringing  the  dictionary  down 
to  F,  and  the  sixth  was  passing  through  the  press 
at  the  time  of  Dr.  Ivippis’ s death.  The  work  is  still 
Tinlinished. 

Biographia  Literaria:  “or,  Biographical 
Sketches  of  my  Literary  Life  and  Opinions,”  pub- 
lished by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (1772 — 
1834)  in  1817. 

Bion.  For  the  Idyl Hums  and  Fragments  of  this 
poet,  translated  by  Francis  Fawkes  (1721 — 1777), 
see  Anderson’s  British  Poets , and  The  Family  Clas- 
sical Library. 

Biondello.  An  Italian  novelist,  an  English 
translation  of  whose  tales  was  probably  extant  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  whom  Shakespeare 
was  several  times  indebted  for  the  plots  of  his 
plays.  A selection  from  his  works  is  included  in 
Roscoe’s  Italian  Novelists.  See  Twelfth  Night, 
and  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Biondello.  A character  in  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  (q.v.). 

Birch,  Dr.  “ A Christmas  Book,”  by  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray  (1811 — 1863). 

Birch,  Harvey.  A character  in  Cooper’s 
novel  of  The  Spy  (q.v.). 

Birch,  Samuel,  LL.D.  (b.  1813),  archaeolo- 
gist and  antiquarian,  has  written  a History  of 
Ancient  Pottery  (1858),  and  other  valuable  works 
on  Egyptian  antiquities. 

Birch,  Thomas  (b.  1705,  d.  1765),  published 
A History  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  (1756 — 7) ; 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  Boyle ; and,  with  Sale, 
a new  version  of  Bayle’s  Critical  Dictionary.  The 
History  is  still  regarded  as  a standard  work. 

Bird,  Robert  Montgomery,  M.D., 

American  novelist  and  dramatist  (b.  1803,  d.  1854), 


wrote  Calavar : or,  the  Knight  of  the  Conquest , a 
Romance  of  Mexico  (1834) ; The  Infidel : or,  the  Fall 
of  Mexico  (1835)  ; The  Hawks  of  Hawk  Hollow,  a 
Tradition  of  Pennsylvania  (1835)  ; Sheppard  Lee 
1836)  ; Nick  of  the  Woods  (1837) ; Peter  Pilgrim 
1838)  ; and  The  Adventures  of  Robin  Day  (1839)  ; 
besides  the  tragedies  of  The  Gladiator,  Oraloosa, 
and  The  Broker  of  Bogota. 

“ Birds  in  the  high  hall-garden.” 

First  line  of  section  xii.  of  Tennyson’s  dramatic 
poem  of  Maud  (q.v.). 

Birds,  The  British.  See  British  Birds, 
The. 

Birks,  Rev.  Thomas  Rawson  (b.  1810), 
theological  and  philosophical  writer,  has  pub- 
lished many  important  works,  among  the  best 
known  of  which  are  Horce  Apostolicce , a supple- 
ment to  the  Horce  Paulines  of  Paley ; Horce  Evan- 
gelicce ; The  Bible  and  Modern  Thought ; First 
Principles  of  Modern  Science ; and  the  Memoirs  of 
his  father-in-law,  the  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth. 

Biron.  A lord  in  attendance  on  Ferdinand, 
King  of  Navarre,  in  Love' s Labour  Lost  (q.v.) ; cha- 
racterised by  his  exuberant  wit,  raillery,  and  good 
humour.  He  is  in  love  with  Rosaline  ; and  the  two 
may  be  studied  advantageously  as  prototypes  of 
Benedick  and  Beatrice. 

Biron.  The  hero  of  Southerne’s  tragedy  of 
Isabella  : or,  the  Fatal  Marriage  (q.v.) ; the  husband 
of  Isabella. 

“ Birth  is  but  a sleep  and  a forget- 
ting, Our.”  See  stanza  5 of  Wordsworth’s  Ode 
on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  from  Recollections 
of  Childhood  (q.v.) : — 

“ The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life’s  Star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  getting, 

And  cometh  from  afar  ; 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home.” 

Bisarre.  A vivacious,  eccentric  lady  in  Far- 
quhar’s  comedy  of  The  Inconstant  (q.v.),  whose 
name  is  obviously  synonymous  with  the  French 
word  bizarre,  extraordinary,  grotesque. 

Biscop,  Benedict  (b.  about  654,  d.  690), 
was  the  author  of  Concordantia  Rcgularum  (q.v.), 
and  other  works.  For  Biography,  see  Bede,  Simon 
of  Durham,  and  William  of  Malmesbury ; also 
Wright’s  Biographia  Britannica.  For  Criticism, 
see  Warton’s  English  Poetry,  Chalmers’s  English 
Poets,  and  the  Biographic  Universclle. 

Bishop,  John,  published,  in  1577,  Beautifull 
Blossoms  gathered  by  John  By  shop , from  the  best 
Trees  of  all  Kyndcs.  In  the  year  following  he  also 
issued  The  Garden  of  Recreation,  collected  out  of  the 
most  auncient  and  best  Writers  in  all  Ages  by  John 
Bishoppe,  Gentleman. 

Bishop,  Matthew,  published  his  Life  and 
Adventures  (1744),  in  which  ho  was,  says  the  Retro- 
spective  Review , “a  perfect  original;  and  in  his 
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description  of  his  own  exploits  has  unconsciously- 
given  an  extremely  laughable  sketch  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  a British  sailor.” 

Biter,  The.  A comedy  by  Nicholas  Rowe 
(1673 — 1718),  acted  in  1706;  “with  which,”  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  “ though  it  was  unfavourably  treated 
by  the  audience,  he  was  himself  delighted,  for  he 
is*  said  to  have  sat  in  the  house,  laughing  with 
great  vehemence  whenever  he  had,  in  his  own 
opinion,  produced  a jest.” 

Black  Dwarf,  The.  A romance  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (1771 — 1832),  published  in  1816. 

Black,  John,  journalist  (b.  1783,  d.  1855), 
was  for  many  years  editor  of  The  Morning  Chronicle 
(1823 — 44).  He  was  the  author  of  a Life  of 
Torquato  Tasso  (1810),  and  translated  into  English 
Humboldt’s  Political  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New 
Spam  (1811)  ; Goldoni’s  Memoirs  of  Himself  { 1813) ; 
Schlegel’s  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Litera- 
ture (1815),  and  Schlegel’s  History  of  Literature, 
Ancient  and  Modern  (1816).  See  Grant’s  History 
of  the  Newspaper  Press,  Thornton  Hunt’s  Fourth 
Estate,  and  Mill’s  Autobiography. 

Black,  William,  novelist  (b.  1841),  has  pub- 
lished A Daughter  ofHeth;  Ln  Silk  Attire  ; Kilmeny; 
Love  or  Marriage  ; The  Monarch  of  Mincing  Lane  ; 
The  Strange  Adventures  of  a Phaeton  ; A Princess  of 
Thule;  Maid  of  Killeena ; Three  Feathers;  Mr. 
Pisistratus  Brown  ; Madcap  Violet,  and  other  novels. 

Blackacre,  The  Widow,  in  Wycherley’s 
comedy  of  The  Plain  Dealer  (q.v.),  is,  “ beyond 
question,  Wycherley’s  best  comic  character.  She 
is,”  says  Macaulay,  “ the  Countess  in  Racine’s 
Plaideurs , talking  the  jargon  of  English,  instead  of 
French  chicane .” 

Blackburn,  Henry  (b.  1830),  artist  and 
author,  has  published  Life  in  Algeria,  Travelling 
in  Spain,  The  Pyrenees,  Artists  and  Arabs,  Nor- 
mandy Picturesque,  Art  in  the  Mountains,  and  The 
Harz  Mountains,  and  for  some  time  edited  London 
Society  (1870 — 72). 

Black-eyed  Susan.  A ballad  by  John  Gay 
(1688 — 1732),  the  first  line  of  which  runs — 

“ All  In  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moored.” 

It  was  set  to  music  by  Richard  Beveridge,  and  is 
described  by  Hazlitt,  as  “ one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful that  can  be  imagined.  Nor  do  I see,”  he  says, 
“that  it  is  a bit  the  worse  for  Mr.  Jekyll’s  parody 
on  it.”  Also  the  title  of  a play  by  D.  Jerrold. 

Blackie,  John  Stuart,  Professor  of  Greek 
at  Edinburgh  (b.  1809),  has  published  a translation 
of  Goethe’s  Faust  (1834) ; The  Pronunciation  of 
Greek  (1852);  Poems,  chiefly  on  Greek  Mythology 
(1857);  A Discourse  of  Beauty  (1858);  Poems, 
English  and  Latin  (1860);  a translation  of  the 
Iliad,  with  Notes  and  Dissertations  (1866);  Musa 
Burschicosa  (1869) ; War  Songs  of  the  Germans 
(1870);  Four  Phases  of  Morals  (1871);  Lays  of  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  (1872);  Self-Culture  (1873); 
Horce  Hellcnicce  (1874) ; and  Songs  (1876). 


Blacklock,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Presbyterian 
minister  and  poet  (b.  1721,  d.  1791),  wrote  Poems 
(1754);  A Panegyric  on  Great  Britain  (1773);  The 
Grahame  (1774) ; An  Essay  towards  Universal  Ety- 
mology : or,  the  Analysis  of  a Sentence  (1756); 
Paraclesis  : or,  Consolations  deduced from  Natural  and 
Bevcalcd Religion  (1767),  (q.v.) ; an  article  on  blind- 
ness, from  which  he  was  himself  a sufferer  from 
his  sixth  year,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica ; 
and  some  sermons  from  the  French  of  Armand,  on 
The  Spirit  and  Evidences  of  Christianity  (1768). 
His  Poems  were  collected  and  published  in  1793, 
with  an  account  of  his  Life  and  writings  by  Henry 
Mackenzie,  afterwards  incorporated  in  Chalmers’s 
edition  of  the  Poets.  See,  also,  the  biographies  by 
Gordon,  Anderson,  and  Spence.  “His  poems,” 
wrote  Southey,  “ are  very  extraordinary  produc- 
tions.” See  Aurora  on  Melissa’s  Birthday;. 
Grahame,  The. 

Blackmore,  Richard  Doddridge,  no- 
velist, has  written,  among  other  works,  Clara 
Vaughan,  Cradock  Nowell,  Lorna  Doone,  The  MaicT 
of  Sker,  Alice  Lorraine,  Cripps  the  Carrier,  and 
Erema,  besides  translating  Virgil’s  Georgies. 

Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  baronet,  physi- 
cian, and  poet  (1650 — 1729),  wrote  Prince  Arthur 
(1695) ; King  Arthur  (1697) ; Paraphrases  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  §c.  (1700);  A Satire  upon  Wit  (1700); 
Eliza  (1705) ; Creation  (1712);  The  Lay  Monk  (1713); 
King  Alfred  (1713)  ; The  Accomplished  Preacher 
(1729);  and  other  works.  See  the  collections  of 
the  poets  by  Anderson  and  Chalmers,  and  the  Life 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  Gay  has  some  amusing  verses  in 
description  of  Blackmore’ s successive  publications, 
and  Cowper  says  that,  though  he  shone  in  his 
Creation,  he  wrote  “ more  absurdities  in  verse  than 
any  writer  of  our  country.”  Moore’s  epigram 
runs : — 

“ ’Twas  in  his  carriage  the  sublime 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore  used  to  rhyme. 

And  (if  the  wits  don’t  do  him  wrong) 

’Twixt  death  and  epics  pass’d  his  time. 

Scribbling  and  killing  all  day  long.” 

See  Alfred  ; Arthur,  Prince  ; Cheapside  Knight, 
The;  Creation;  Lay  Monastery,  The;  Psalms 
of  David;  and  Vanderbank;  Wit,  Satire 
upon. 

Blackness,  The  Masque  of,  was  written 
by  Ben  Jonson  (1574 — 1637),  in  1605. 

Blacksmith’s  Daughter,  The.  An  old 

Elizabethan  drama,  mentioned  by  Stephen  Gosson 
in  his  Plays  Confuted  (q.v.),  as  portraying  “the 
treachery  of  Turks,  the  honourable  bounty  of  a 
noble  mind,  and  the  shining  of  virtue  in  distress.” 

Blackstone,  Sir  William,  LL.D.  (1723 
— 1780),  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England  (q.v.),  the  first  volume  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1765.  See  Lord  Campbell’s  Lives  of  the 
Chief  Justices,  and  Lowndes’  Bibliographer’ s Manual. 
For  a list  of  opinions  and  critical  authorities,  see 
Allibone’s  Dictionary  of  English  and  American 
Authors. 
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Blackwell,  Thomas,  Principal  of  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen  (b.  1701,  d.  1757),  produced  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer,  Proofs 
of  the  Inquiry,  Letters  Concerning  Mythology,  and 
Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Augustus. 

Blackwood,  Adam,  Scottish  poet  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer  (b.  1539,  d.  1613),  published  Pc 
Vinculo  sen  Conjunct  ione  Religionis  et  Imperii  (1573 
and  1615);  Apologia  pro  Regibus,  an  answer  to 
Buchanan’s  Pe  Jure  Regni  (1581) ; Martyre  de  Marie 
Stuart,  reine  d' Escosse  (1588);  and  Sanctorum  Prc- 
cationum  Preemia.  A complete  edition  of  his  Works 
appeared  in  1644. 

Blackwood’s  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

A monthly  periodical,  started  in  1817,  which  has, 
in  the  course  of  its  existence,  included  contributions 
from  Professor  Wilson,  J.  G.  Lockhart,  Dr.  Mag-inn, 
John  Galt,  D.  M.  Moir,  De  Quincey,  Charles 
Lamb,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Charles  Lever, 
Lord  Lytton,  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Professor 
Aytoun,  Theodore  Martin,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  W.  W. 
Story,  Frederick  Locker,  G.  C.  Swayne,  George 
Eliot,  G.  H.  Lewes,  and  R.  H.  Patterson.  It  was 
at  one  time  familiarly  known  as  “ Maga  ” (from 
“magazine”),  and  “Old  Ebony”  (q.v.),  in  allu- 
sion to  the  publisher’s  name.  For  notices  of  its 
origin  and  history,  see  Professor  Wilson’s  Life  and 
Ferrier's  edition  of  the  Nodes  Ambrosiance.  The 
portrait  on  the  cover  is  that  of  George  Buchanan 
(q.v.).  See,  also,  Chaldee  MSS. 

Bladamour.  The  friend  of  Paridel,  in  Spen- 
ser's Faerie  Queene  (q.v.). 

Blades,  William  (b.  1824),  by  profession  a 
printer,  is  the  author  of  The  Life  of  William  Caxton 
(1863),  which  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  the  history  of  printing 
in  England  that  has  yet  been  published.  Mr. 
Blades  has  also  edited  several  early  printed  books. 

Blair,  Adam  : “ A tale  of  Scottish  life,”  by 

• John  Gibson  Lockhakt  (1794 — 1854),  printed  in 
1822.  Its  full  title  is,  “ Some  Passages  in  the  Life 
of  Mr.  Adam  Blair,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Cross- 
Meikle.”  The  story  describes  “ the  fall  of  a Scottish 

• minister  from  the  purity  and  dignity  of  the  pastoral 
' character,  and  his  restoration,  after  a season  of 

deep  penitence  and  contrition,  to  the  duties  of  his 
sacred  profession,  in  the  same  place  which  had  for- 
: merly  witnessed  his  worth  and  usefulness.” 

Blair,  Rev.  David.  One  of  the  numerous 
noins  de  plume  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips  (1768— 

1 1840),  who  published  several  works  under  that 
designation. 

Blair,  Hugh,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  minister 
and  professor  of  rhetoric  (b.  1718,  d.  1799),  wrote 
A Pissertation  on  the  Poems  of  Ossian  (1763);  Ser- 
mons (17/7),  (q.v.);  and  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and 
Jif/lrs  Let f res  (1783).  “ The  merits  of  Blair,”  says 

'Sydney  Smith,  “ are  plain  good  sense,  and  a clear, 
harmonious  style.  He  generally  leaves  his  renders 
pleased  with  his  judgment  and  his  just  observations 


on  human  conduct,  without  ever  rising  so  high  as  to- 
touch  the  great  passions,  or  kindle  any  enthusiasm 
in  favour  of  virtue.” 

Blair,  John,  Scottish  chronologer  (d.  1782), 
produced,  in  1745,  The  Chronology  and  History  of' 
the  World,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Year  of  Christ, 
1753.  His  lectures  On  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  published  posthumously. 

Blair,  Robert,  chaplain  to  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace (circa  1300),  was  the  author  of  the  Latin  poem, 
Gesta  Willelmi  Wallas,  which  Blind.  Harry  trans- 
lated in  his  Acts  and  Peeds  of  Sir  William  Wallace 
(q.v.) . He  also  wrote  another  Latin  poem,  entitled, 
Pe  Liberata  tyrannide  Scotia.  See  Warton’s  History 
of  English  Poetry. 

Blair,  Robert,  poet  (b.  1699,  d.  1746),  wrote 
The  Grave  (1743),  (q.v.).  His  Life  has  been  written 
by  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan  and  others.  For  Criti- 
cism, see  Campbell’s  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets. 

Blaize,  Mrs.  Mary : “ An  Elegy  on  that 
Glory  of  her  Sex,”  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728 — 
1774).  A comic  ballad,  in  imitation  of  a French 
original — 

“ The  king  himself  has  followed  her. 

When  she  has  walked  before.” 

Blake,  William,  poet  and  artist  (b.  1757,  d. 
1828),  wrote  Poetical  Sketches  (1783) ; Songs  of 
Innocence  (1789),  (q.v.) ; The  Book  of  Thiel  (1789)  ; 
America,  a Prophecy  (1793) ; Songs  of  Experience 
(1793),  (q.v.)  ; The  Gates  of  Paradise  (1793)  ; The 
Vision  of  the  Paughters  of  Albion  (1793) ; Europe , 
a Prophecy  (1794)  ; The  Book  of  Ahania  (1795) ; 
Urizen : or,  the  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell  (1800) ; 
Milton  (1804)  ; and  other  works.  His  Life  has 
been  written  by  Gilchrist  (1863),  and  Swinburne 
(1867).  “I  must  look  upon  him,”  said  Charles 
Lamb,  “ as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  persons 
of  the  age.”  See  the  editions  of  his  Poems  by- 
Rossetti  and  Shepherd. 

Blakesley,  Joseph  Williams,  Dean  of 
Lincoln  (b.  1808),  has  published  Condones  Aca- 
demiccc  ; a Life  of  Aristotle  (1839) ; an  edition  of 
Herodotus  (1854),  and  other  works.  See  Hert- 
fordshire Incumbent,  An. 

Blakey,  Robert  (b.  1 795),  a voluminous  writer 
on  philosophy  and  general  literature,  lias  published 
The  Freedom  of  the  Bivine  and  Human  Wills  (1829); 
History  of  Moral  Science  (1833)  ; Essay  on  Logia 
(1834)  ; History  of  Political  Literature  (1855)  ; and 
other  works. 

“Blame  not  my  lute!  for  lie  must 

sound.”  First  lino  of  a lyric  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  (1503 — 1542).  See  Hannah’s  Courtly 

Poets. 

Blamire,  Susanna,  poetess  (b.  1747,  d.  1794), 
wrote  Stocklcivath  : or,  the  Cumbrian  Village,  and 
various  lyrics,  among  others  The  Nabob,  The  Siller 
Crown,  the  Waefij  Heart,  and  An  Id  Robin  Forbes, 
(q.v.),  which  wero  collected,  edited,  and  published, 
with  a memoir  by  Patrick  Maxwell,  in  1842.  Her 
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Sony s and  Poems  have  since  been  edited  by  Sidney 
Gilpin,  in  1866. 

Blanchard,  Edward  Laman,  dramatist 
and  novelist  (b.  1820),  has,  in  the  course  of  his 
career,  furnished  the  theatres  with  upwards  of  a 
hundred  pieces,  chiefly  pantomimes,  besides  pub- 
lishing two  novels,  entitled  Temple  Par  and  The 
Man  without  a Destiny.  He  was  at  one  time  editor 
of  Chambers' s London  Journal. 

Blanchard,  Laman,  miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1803,  d.  1865),  published,  in  1828,  The  Lyric 
Offering.  His  tales  and  essays,  entitled  Sketches 
from  Life,  were  published,  with  a Memoir,  by  Lord 
Lytton  in  1849  ; his  poetical  works  in  1876. 

Blanchardine  and  Eglantine.  A chivalric 
romance  of  the  Middle  Ages,  printed  by  William 
Caxton  (1412 — 1491). 

Blanche.  Niece  of  King  John,  in  Shake- 
speare’s play  of  that  name  (q.v.). 

Blaneford,  Henry  of,  added  a fragment  to 
the  Annals  of  John  of  Trokelowe  (q.v.). 

Blaney.  A wealthy  heir,  who  ruins  himself  by 
dissipation,  in  Crambe’s  poem  of  The  Borough  (q.v.). 

Blank  Verse,  the  first  writer  of,  in  England, 
was  the  Earl  of  Surrey  (1515 — 1547),  who  used 
this  ten-syllabled,  unrhymed  measure  in  the  trans- 
lation of  two  books  of  the  JEneid.  “ The  experiment 
was  founded,”  we  are  told,  “ upon  one  of  the  new 
fashions  in  Italian  literature,  and  may  have  been 
immediately  suggested  to  him  by  a translation  into 
Italian  blank  verse  of  the  same  two  hooks  of  the 
JEneid  by  Cardinal  Ippolito  de  Medici.”  After 
Surrey,  the  most  characteristic  and  original  blank 
verse  in  English  literature  has  been  provided 
by  Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  Milton,  Wordsworth, 
Browning,  and  Tennyson,  each  of  whom  has  a 
distinct  style  of  his  own. 

Blatant  Beast,  The,  in  Spenser’s  Faerie 
Queene,  is  emblematic  of  popular  clamour. 

Blazing  of  Arms,  The  Boke  of  the. 

See  Boke  of  the  Blazing  of  Arms. 

Bleak  House.  A novel  by  Charles  Dickens 
(1812 — 1870),  the  title  of  which  was  suggested,  it 
is  said,  by  the  situation  of  a certain  tall,  brick 
house  at  Broadstairs,  which  stands  high  above  and 
far  away  from  the  remainder  of  the  town,  and  in 
which  the  author  resided  for  several  seasons. 
The  story  originally  appeared  in  monthly  numbers, 
and  was  published  in  a complete  form  in  August, 
1852.  Sec  Boythorne,  Chabbanb,  Deblock, 
Jarnbyce,  Jellyby,  Krook,  Skimpole,  Summer- 
son,  and  Turveybrop. 

Bledsoe,  Albert,  American  writer  (b.  1808), 
has  written  An  Examination  of  Edwards  on  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will  (1845);  Theodicy:  or,  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Divine  Glory  (1856) ; and  An  Essay  on 
Liberty  and  Slavery  (1856),  in  which  he  attempts 
to  defend  the  latter  institution. 


Blefuscu.  An  island  lying  to  the  north-east 
of  Lilliput,  and  inhabited  by  pigmies ; described  by 
Swift  in  Gulliver's  Travels.  It  is  intended  for 
France. 

Blenheim.  A poem  by  John  Philips  (1676 
— 1708),  published  in  1705,  at  the  request  of 
Harley  and  St.  John,  as  Addison’s  Campaign  was 
written  at  the  request  of  Godolphin  and  Halifax. 

“ He  seems  to  have  formed  his  ideas  of  the  field  of 
Blenheim  from  the  battles  of  the  heroic  ages  or  the 
tales  of  chivalry,  with  very  little  comprehension  of 
the  qualities  necessary  to  the  composition  of  a 
modern  hero,  which  Addison  has  displayed  with  so 
much  propriety.  He  makes  Marlborough  behold 
at  a distance  the  slaughter  made  by  Tallard,  then 
haste  to  encounter  and  restrain  him,  and  mow  his 
way  through  ranks  headless  with  Iris  sword.”  The 
poem  is  “ as  completely  a burlesque  upon  Milton 
as  The  Splendid  Shilling,  though  it  was  written 
and  read  with  gravity.  In  describing  his  hero, 
Marlborough,  stepping  out  of  Queen  Anne’s  draw- 
ing-room,  he  unconsciously  carries  the  mock  heroic 
to  perfection,  when  he  says: — 

‘ His  plumy  crest 

Nods  horrible.  With  more  terrific  port 
He  walks,  and  seems  already  in  the  fight.’  ” 

“ Blesses  his  stars,  and  thinks  it 

luxury.”  A line  in  Abbison’s  tragedy  of  Cato, 
act  i.,  scene  4. 

“Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal 

praise.”  See  stanza  iv.  of  Worbsworth’s  verses  ■ 
on  The  Poets  : — 

“Who  gave  us  nohler  loves  and  nobler  cares— 

The  poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays ! ” 

Blessington,  Marguerite,  Countess  of, 

novelist  and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1790,  d.  1849), 
wrote  The  Magic  Lantern  (1822) ; Sketches  and 
Fragments  (1822) ; Travelling  Sketches  in  Belgium; 
Conversations  with  Lord  Byron  (1832)  ; The  Re- 
pealers (1833),  (q.v.);  The  Two  Friends ; Meredyth  ; 
The  Follies  of  Fashion;  The  Victims  of  Society ; 
The  Confessions  of  an  Elderly  Lady  ; The  Governess  ; 
The  Lottery  of  Life,  and  other  Tales  ; Strathern:  or, 
Life  at  Home  and  Abroad ; The  Memoirs  of  a Femme 
de  Chambre  ; Lionel  Deerhurst : or,  Fashionable  Life 
under  the  Regency  ; Marmaduke  Herbert ; Country 
Quarters ; Desultory  Thoughts  and  Reflections  (1839) ; 
The  Ldler  in  Italy;  The  Idler  in  France  (1841);  j 
and  a poem  called  The  Belle  of  the  Season.  For 
Biography , see  the  Life  and  Correspondence,  edited 
by  D.  11.  Madden  ; Willis’s  Pcncillings  by  the  Way  ; 
and  Chorley’s  Life  and  Autobiography.  Also  J.  C. 
Jeaffreson’s  Novels  and.  Novelists , and  The  Edinburgh 
Review  for  1838.  “The  novels  of  Lady  Blessington 
are  strongly  characterised  hythe  social  phenomenaof 
the  times ; they  are  peculiarly  the  romans  de  socu  tc  ; 
the  characters  that  move  and  breathe  throughout 
them  are  the  actual  persons  of  the  great  world;  / 
and  tho  reflections  with  which  they  abound  belong 
to  the  philosophy  of  one  who  has  well  examined 
the  existing  manners.” 
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“Blest  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he.” 

First  line  of  the  celebrated  fragment  of  Sappho, 
translated  by  Ambrose  Philips  (1671—1749). 

Bleys,  in  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King  (“The 
•Coming  of  Arthur  ”),  is  described  as  “ Merlin’s 
master  (so  they  call  him),  Bleys,” — 

“ Wbo  taught  him  magic,  but  the  scholar  ran 
Before  the  master,  and,  so  far,  that  Bleys 
Laid  magic  by,  and  sat  him  down  and  wrote 
All  things  and  whatsoever  Merlin  did 
In  one  great  annal  book.” 

Blifil,  in  Fielding’s  History  of  Tom  Jones  (q.v.), 
is  a deceitful  friend  of  the  hero.  “ There  is  exqui- 
site keeping,”  says  Hazlitt,  “in  the  character  of 
this  personage.” 

Blimber,  Miss  Cornelia,  in  Dickens’s 
novel  of  Dombey  and  Son  (q.v.),  is  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Blimber,  head  of  an  educational  establishment 
conducted  on  the  cramming  principle.  She  is 
described  as  a young  lady  with  “ no  light  nonsense 
about  her,”  whose  hair  has  become  “ dry  and  sandy 
with  working  in  the  graves  of  deceased  languages.” 

“ Blind  bard  who  on  the  Chian  strand, 

That,”  is  the  description  under  which  Homer  figures 
in  Coleridge’s  poem  of  Fancy  in  Nubibus,  where 
he  is  spoken  of  as  beholding 

“ The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssee 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea.” 

See  “ Blind  old  man  of  Scio’s  rocky  isle,  The.” 

Blind  Beggar  .of  Bethnal  Green,  The. 

A comedy  by  Henry  Chettle  and  John  Day  (circa 
1592),  acted  in  April,  1600,  and  printed  in  1659. 
See  Beggar’s  Daughter  of  Bednall  Green,  The. 

Blind  Boy’s  Prank,  The.  A poem  by 
'William  -Thom  (1799 — 1850),  which,  by  its  ap- 
[ pearance  in  the  columns  of  the  Aberdeen  Herald , 
.first  attracted  attention  to  its  author’s  merits. 

Blind  Girl  of  Cast&l  - Cuille,  The. 

A poem,  translated  from  the  Gascon  of  Jasmin, 
by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow'.  “The  au- 
thor of  this  beautiful  poem,”  he  said,  “ is  to  the 
South  of  France  what  Bums  is  to  the  South 
of  Scotland.  He  still  lives  at  Agen,  on  the 
! iaronne ; and  long  may  he  live  there  to  delight 
his  native  land  with  native  songs.”  Jasmin  died  in 
1864.  See  Miss  Costello’s  Beam  and  the  Pyrenees. 

Blind  Harry.  See  Harry,  Blind. 

“ Blind  old  man  of  Scio’s  rocky  isle, 

The.”  See  stanza  2,  canto  ii.,  of  Byron’s  poem  of 
The  Bride  of  A by  don  (q.v.).  The  allusion  is  to 
(Homer.  See  “ Blind  bard,”  &c. 

Blind  Preacher,  The.  A name  given  to 
vV.  H.  Milburn,  an  American  preacher  and  author. 

Blind  Traveller,  The.  See  Holman, 

4 AMES. 

Blinde  Beggar  of  Alexandria,  The.  A 

day  by  George  Chapman  (1657—1634),  produced 
n 1598.  ' 
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“ Bliss  of  solitude,  That  inward  eye 

which  is  the.”  See  Wordsworth’s  poem  of  The 
Daffodils , beginning,  “ I wandered  lonely  as  a 
cloud.”  The  expression  is  said  to  be  Mrs.  Words- 
worth’s. 

Bliss,  Philip,  D.D.,  edited  an  edition  of 

the  At  hence  Oxonienses  (q.v.). 

Blithedale  Romance,  The.  A story  by 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (1804 — 1864),  published 
in  1852,  and  founded  on  the  author’s  experience  as 
a member  of  the  Brook  Farm  community.  “ Its 
predominant  idea,”  says  R.  H.  Hutton,  “is  to  deli- 
neate the  deranging  effect  of  an  absorbing  philan- 
thropic idea  on  a powerful  mind ; the  unscrupulous 
sacrifices  of  personal  claims  which  it  induces,  and 
the  misery  in  which  it  ends.  There  is  scarcely  one 
incident  in  the  tale  properly  so  called  except  the 
catastrophe.” 

Blomefield,  Miles  (b.  circa  1525),  wrote 
a chemical  tract  in  metre,  entitled,  Blomefield' s 
Blossoms  : or,  the  Campe  of  Philosophy  (1557).  “It 
is  a vision,  and  in  the  octave  stanza.  He  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  camp  of  philosophy  by  Time, 
through  a superb  gate  which  has  twelve  locks. 
Just  within  the  entrance  are  assembled  all  the 
true  philosophers,  from  Hermes  and  Aristotle  down 
to  Roger  Bacon  and  the  Canon  of  Bridlington. 
Detached  at  some  distance  appear  those  unskilful 
but  specious  pretenders  to  the  transmutation  of 
metals,  lame,  blind,  and  emaciated  by  their  own 
pernicious  drugs  and  injudicious  experiments,  who 
defrauded  King  Henry  the  Fourth  of  immense 
treasures  by  a counterfeit  elixir.  Among  the  other 
wonders  of  this  mysterious  region,  he  sees  the  tree 
of  philosophy,  which  has  fifteen  different  buds, 
bearing  fifteen  different  fruits.”  Warton  tells  us 
that  Blomefield  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth  a 
system  of  the  occult  sciences,  entitled,  The  Rule  of 
Life  : or,  the  Fifth  Essence. 

Blomfield,  Charles  James,  Bishop  of 
London  (b.  1786,  d.  1857),  wus  a frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  Reviews, 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and  Museum  Criticum, 
and  also  wrote  A Dissertation  upon  the  Traditional 
Knowledge  of  a Promised  Redeemer,  which  subsisted 
before  the  Advent  of  our  Saviour  (1819) ; Five  Lec- 
tures on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John , as  bearing  Testimony 
to  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  (1823);  and  Manuals 
of  Family  Prayers  and  Private  Devotion;  besides 
editing  a large  number  of  classical  works.  See 
Biber’s  Bishop  Blomfield  and  his  Times  (1857),  and 
the  Life  by  A.  Blomfield  (1863). 

Blonde  of  Oxford  and  Jehan  of 
Dammartin.  A metrical  romance  by  Philip 
de  Rames  (circa  1190) ; interesting  on  account  of 
its  description  of  the  baronial  manners  of  the 
period.  It  was  edited  for  the  Camden  Society  in 
1858. 

“ Blood  of  all  the  Howards,  Alas  1 not 

all  the.”  Lino  216  of  Pope’s  Evistlc  IV. 
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Bloomfield,  Nathaniel,  poet,  brother  of 
Robert  Bloomfield  (q.v.),  was  the  author  of  an 
Essay  on  War , The  Culprit , and  a ballad,  entitled 
Honington  Green , to  which  Byron  refers  in  his 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  : — 

“ If  Phoebus  smiled  on  you, 

Bloomfield,  why  not  on  brother  Nathan,  too  ? 

Him,  too,  the  Mania,  not  the  Muse,  has  seized; 

Not  inspiration,  but  a mind  diseased ; 

And  now  no  boor  can  seek  his  last  abode, 

No  common  be  enclosed,  without  an  ode.” 

Ilis  Poems  appeared  in  1803. 

Bloomfield,  Robert,  poet  (b.  1766,  d.  1823), 

published  The  Farmer's  Boy  (1800) ; Rural  Tales 
and  Ballads  (1802) ; Good  Tidings:  or,  News  from  the 
Farm  (1804) ; Wild  Flowers  (1806) ; Miscellaneous 
Poems  (1806)  ; The  Banks  of  the  Wye  (1811)  ; Works 
(1814)  ; May  Pay  with  the  Muses  (1822)  ; and 
Remains  in  Poetry  and  Prose  (1824).  See  Drake’s 
Literary  Hours , and  Moir’s  Poetical  Literature. 
A Selection  from  his  Correspondence  was  published 
in  1871.  In  a Tribute  to  his  Memory , Bernard 
Barton  writes : — 

“ It  is  not  quaint  and  local  terms 
Besprinkled  o’er  thy  rustic  lay, 

Though  well  such  dialect  confirms 
Its  power  unlettered  minds  to  sway. 

But  ’tis  not  these  that  most  display 
Thy  sweetest  charms,  thy  gentlest  thrall ; 

Words,  phrases,  fashions,  pass  away. 

But  Truth  and  Nature  live  through  all.” 

See  Fakenham  Ghost,  The. 

Blossoming  of  the  solitary  Date-tree, 

The.  A poetical  “ lament,”  by  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  (1772 — 1834). 

Blossoms,  To.  A famous  lyric,  by  Robert 
Herrick  (1591—1674)  : — 

“ What ! were  ye  born  to  be 
An  hour  or  half’s  delight. 

And  so  to  bid  good  night  ? 

’Tis  pity  nature  brought  ye  forth 
Merely  to  show  your  worth, 

And  lose  you  quite.” 

Blougram’s  Apology,  Bishop.  A poem 
by  Robert  Browning  (b.  1812),  in  which  the 
speaker  is  represented  as  excusing  himself  for 
having  accepted  the  honours  and  emoluments  of 
a church  of  which  he  does  not  fully  believe  the 
doctrines,  on  the  plea  that  disbelief  is  of  its 
nature  as  hypothetical  as  belief,  and  that  it  must 
he  not  only  wise  but  right  to  give  oneself,  both 
temporally  and  spiritually,  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

Blount,  Charles,  wrote  several  deistical 
works  during  the  time  of  Charles  II.  He  was  bom 
in  1654  and  committed  suicide  in  1698.  See  Bio- 
graphia Britannica  ; also,  Religio  Laici. 

Blount,  Sir  Thomas  Pope  (b.  1649,  d. 
1697),  wrote  Censura  Celebriorum  Authorum  (1690), 
Essays  on  Difficult  Subjects , Remarks  on  Poetry , &c. 
See  the  Biographia  Britannica. 

Blount,  Thomas  (b.  1618,,  d.  1679),  wrote 
Boscobel : or,  the  Liistory  of  the  King's  Escape  after 
the  Battle  of  Worcester  (1681),  and  other  works. 
See  the  Biographia  Britannica. 


Blouzelinda,  a character  in  Gay’s  Shepherd' s 
Walk,  is  designed  to  ridicule  the  Delias,  Chlorises, 
and  Aramintinas  of  pseudo-pastoral  poetry,  and  is, 
therefore,  painted  as  an  ignorant,  frolicsome 
country  lass : — 

“ My  Blouzelinda  Is  the  blithest  lass, 

Than  primrose  sweeter  or  the  clover-grass.” 

Mrs.  Browning,  in  Aurora  Leigh,  wrote  : — 

“ We  fair  free  ladles,  who  park  out  our  lives 
Prom  common  sheep-paths,  . . . we’re  as  natural  still 
As  Blowsalinda.” 

“ Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind.”  First 
line  of  a song  in  As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.,  scene  7. 

Blue-stocking.  This  term,  as  applied  to 
literary  ladies,  was  introduced  into  England  from 
France  in  1780,  when  Mrs.  Montagu  exhibited 
the  badge  of  the  Bas-Bleu  Club  of 'Paris  at  her 
evening  assemblies.  Stillingfleet,  the  naturalist,  a 
constant  attendant  at  the  soirees,  invariably  wore 
blue  stockings;  hence  the  name.  Mrs.  Jemingham 
also  wore  them ; and  the  last  of  the  original  clique 
was  Miss  Monckton,  afterwards  Countess  of  Cork, 
who  died  in  1840.  Byron  satirised  the  blue-stock- 
ings of  his  time  in  The  Blues  : a Literary  Eclogue. 

Bluff,  Captain  NoH.  A swaggerer  and  a 
coward,  in  Congreve’s  comedy  of  The  Old  Bachelor 
(q.v.). 

Blumine,  in  Carlyle’s  Sartor  Rcsartus  (q.v.), 
is  a “young,  hazel-eyed,  beautiful,  high-bom” 
maiden,  with  whom  Teufelsdrockh  (q.v.)  falls  hope- 
lessly in  love. 

Blundeville,  Thomas  (circa  1570),  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author  of  a manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum,  entitled,  Plutarch’s  Commentary 
that  learning  is  requisite  to  a prince,  translated  into 
English  meeter,  and  probably  referred  to  in  the 
metrical  preface  prefixed  to  Jasper  Heywood’s- 
Thyestes  of  Seneca : — 

“ And  there  the  gentle  Blundutlle  is 
By  name  and  eke  by  kynde. 

Of  whom  we  leame  by  Plutarches  lore 
What  frute  by  foes  to  fynde.” 

See  Carew  Hazlitt’s  Early  English  Literature. 

Blunt,  John  Henry,  theological  writer 
(b.  1823),  has  published  The  Atonement  and  the 
At -one -Maker  (1855)  ; Dircctorium  Pastorale; 
Household  Theology ; The  Annotated  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer ; The  History  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  Church  of  England ; The  Doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England ; A Plain  Account  of  the  English  Bible, 
and  other  works,  besides  editing  A Dictionary  of 
Doctrinal  and  Historical  Theology , and  A Dictionary 
of  Sects  and  Heresies. 

Blunt,  Thomas.  See  Glossographia. 

“ Blushing  honours  thick  upon  him, 

And  bears  his.” — King  Henry  YLIL.,  act  iii.. 
scene  2. 

Boaden,  Caroline,  dramatist,  wrote  Fatality, 
a drama,  included  in  volume  iii.  of  The  British 
Acting  Drama. 
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Boaden,  James,  dramatist  and  critic  (b.  1702, 
( d.  1839),  wrote  biographies  of  Charles  Kemble, 
I ' Mrs.  Siddons,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  and  others.  See  the 
[ Life  of  Charles  Mathews. 

Boadicea.  A tragedy  by  John  Fletcher 
(1576 — 1625),  written  before  1625,  and  founded  on 
{ the  old  stories  of  Boadicea  and  Caractacus.  The 
||  climax  of  the  play  is  marred  by  the  death  of  Bon- 
duca,  which  takes  place  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
I *act.  . v 

Boadicea.  An  historical  tragedy,  by  Richard 
i Glover  (1712 — 1785),  produced  in  1758,  and  per- 
formed for  nine  nights. 

Boadicea.  An  “ experiment  ” in  quantity,  by 
'Alfred  Tennyson  (b.  1809),  first  published  in  the 
i . Corn  hill  Magazine  in  1863. 


Boardman,  Henry  A.,  D.D.,  American 
Presbyterian  divine  (b.  1808),  has  published  various 
works,  including  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original 
Sin  (1839) ; The  Importance  of  Religion  to  the  Legal 
Profession  (1849) ; The  Bible  in  the  Family  (1851) ; 
and  The  Bible  in  the  Counting-house  (1853). 


Bobadil,  Captain,  in  Ben  Jonson’s  comedy 
if  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  (q.v.),  is  a braggart, 
i coward,  and  an  adventurer,  of  whom  Barry 
Cornwall  says  that  “ with  his  big  words  and  his 
ittle  heart,  he  is  upon  the  whole  the  best  invention 
>f  his  author,  and  is  worthy  to  march  in  the  same 
•egiment  with  Bessus  and  Pistol,  and  Parolles  and 
.he  Copper  Captain.”  “ His  well-known  proposal 
or  the  pacification  of  Europe,  killing  some  twenty 
>f  them,  each  his  man  a day,  is  as  good  as  any 
ther  that  has  been  suggested  up  to  the  present 
uoment.  His  extravagant  affectation,  his  bluster- 
Qg  and  cowardice,  are  an  entertaining  medley ; and 
us  final  defeat  and  exposure,  though  exceedingly 
lumorous,  are  the  most  affecting  parts  of  the 
tory.” 

Boccaccio.  The  Decameron  (q.v.)  of  this 
Writer  was  first  translated  into  English  in  1620. 

: t was  again  translated  in  1741,  and,  with  remarks 
n the  life  and  writings  of  the  author  by  Dubois, 
a 1804.  Giovanni  Boccaccio  was  bom  in  1313, 
■nd  died  in  1375. 


Boccus,  King,  and  Sydrack,  The  His- 

ory  of ; “ how  he  confounded  his  learned  men, 
nd  in  the  sight  of  them  drunk  strong  venym  in 
he  name  of  the  trinite,  and  did  him  no  hurt.  Also 
i -is  divynyte,  that  he  learned  of  the  book  of  Noe. 
Jso  his  prophesy es,  that  he  had  by  the  revelation 
f the  angel.  Also  his  answers  to  the  questionsJof 
yysdom,  both  moral  and  natural,  wyth  mocho 
:rysdom  contayned  in  number  365.”  This  was  a 
ranslation  from  the  French,  by  Hugh  Hampden 
emp.  Henry  V.).  “ It  is  rather,”  says  Warton,  “ a 
jmance  of  Arabian  philosophy  than  of  chivalry, 
t is  a system  of  natural  knowledge,  and  par- 
cularly  treats  of  the  virtues  of  plants.  Sidrac, 
ie  philosopher  of  the  system,  was  astronomor  to 
a Eastern  king.  He  lived  eight  hundred  and 


forty-seven  years  after  Noah,  of  whose  book  of 
astronomy  he  was  possessed.  He  converts  to  the 
Christian  faith  Bocchus,  an  idolatrous  king  of 
India,  by  whom  he  is  invited  to  build  a mighty 
tower  against  the  invasions  of  a rival  king.” 
“King  Bocchus,  or  Boccus,  seems,”  says  Carew 
Hazlitt,  “ to  have  been  rather  a popular  character 
in  our  own  early  literature.”  See  Handbook  of 
Early  English  Literature. 

Bodenham,  John.  A literary  editor  and 
compiler  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  published, 
in  1598,  Politeuphuia : or , Wit’s  Commonwealth 
(q.v.) ; in  the  same  year,  Wit’s  Theater  of  the  Little 
World ; in  1600,  England's  Helicon  (q.v.) ; and  in 
the  same  year,  Bclvidere : or , the  Garden  of  the  Muses. 

Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  is  so  called 
from  its  founder,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  an  eminent 
diplomatist  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who, 
on  retiring  from  active  life  in  1597,  undertook  to 
restore  the  library  which  had  been  founded  in 
Oxford  many  years  before  by  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  Sir  Thomas  not  only  presented  it  with 
a collection  of  books  worth  £10,000,  but  by  his 
influence  and  example  caused  the  library,  which 
was  opened  in  1602,  to  be  enriched  by  numerous 
and  important  contributions.  In  1610,  he  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  a new  library-house,  which 
unfortunately  was  not  completed  until  after  his 
death  in  1613.  It  was  enlarged  in  1634,  and  after 
receiving  many  important  additions  from  such 
benefactors  as  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
Archbishop  Laud,  John  Selden,  General  Fairfax, 
and,  later,  Richard  Gough,  Edmund  Malone, 
Francis  Douce,  and  Robert  Mason,  it  now  contains 
upwards  of  260,000  volumes  of  printed  books,  and 
22,000  volumes  of  manuscripts.  It  is  specially 
rich  in  biblical  and  rabbinical  literature,  and  is 
famous  for  the  materials  it  possesses  that  throw 
light  upon  old  English  history.  Its  first  catalogue 
was  published  by  Dr.  James  in  1605.  Graduates  of 
the  University  are,  on  the  payment  of  certain  fees, 
admitted  to  its  privileges,  and  literary  men  are, 
under  certain  restrictions,  permitted  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  the  works  in  the  library,  which  is  open 
from  nine  to  four  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  A reading  room  was  attached  to  it  in  1856. 
It  is  one  of  the  public  libraries  which,  under  the 
Copyright  Act,  are  entitled  to  receive  a copy  of 
every  book  published  in  Great  Britain,  free  of 
charge. 

Boece,  Hector  (b.  about  1470,  d.  about 
1550),  wrote  a history  of  the  Bishops  of  Aberdeen, 
under  the  title  of  Vitcc  Episcoporum  Murthlascnsium 
et  Aberdoncnsium,  published  in  1522.  He  also 
composed,  in  Latin,  a History  of  Scotland,  begin- 
ning with  remote  antiquity,  and  ending  with  the 
death  of  James  I.,  which  was  published  under  the 
title  of  Scotorum  Historia  ah  illius  Gentis  Origine,  in 
1526.  A translation  of  this  work,  executed  nt  the 
command  of  James  V.,  by  John  Bellendcn,  Arch- 
deacon of  Moray,  and  printed  in  1636,  forms  the 
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first  existing  specimen  of  Scottish,  literary  prose, 
and  was  reprinted  in  1821.  Another  version,  by 
the  English  chronicler,  Holinshed,  was  the  source 
from  which  Shakespeare  drew  the  materials  for 
his  tragedy  of  Macbeth.  See  Irving’s  Lives  of 
Scottish  Writers;  also,  Bellenden,  John. 

Boemond,  in  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered , is 
the  Christian  King  of  Antioch  who  tried  to  teach 
his  subjects  arts,  laws,  and  religion. 

Boethius.  The  De  Consolatione  Philosophies 
of  this  writer  was  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon, 
with  some  additions,  especially  in  books  ii.  and  iii., 
by  King  Alfred  (q.v.),  and  his  version  was  re- 
printed by  Fox  in  1864.  Chaucer’s  translation, 
edited  by  Morris,  was  republished  in  1869.  Ver- 
sions were  printed  by  Coldervel  in  1556,  by  “ J.  T.” 
in  1609,  Conningeslye  in  1664,  by  Lord  Preston  in 
1712,  by  Causton  in  1730,  by  Ridpath  in  1785, 
and  by  Duncan  in  1789.  See  Hallam’s  Literary 
History  of  Europe. 

Boeuf,  Front  de,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
romance  of  Lvanhoe  (q.v.),  is  a follower  of  Prince 
John,  and  is  described  by  Senior  as  “ the  traditional 
giant,  very  big  and  very  fierce,”  whose  “active  and 
passive  duties  are  those  always  assigned  to  the 
giant — the  first  consisting  in  seizing  travellers  on 
the  road,  and  imprisoning  them  in  his  castle,  to  the 
danger  of  the  honour  of  the  ladies,  the  life  of  the 
knights,  and  the  property  of  all  others ; and  the 
second,  in  being  beaten  at  tournaments  and  killed 
by  the  knight  errant,  to  whom  the  author  at  length 
issues  his  commission  of  general  castle-deliver.” 

Bogatsky.  See  Golden  Treasury. 

Bogio,  in  Orlando  Furioso,  is  an  ally  of  Charle- 
magne, slain  by  Dardinello. 

Bogue,  David,  dissenting  minister  (b.  1750, 
d.  1815),  wrote  an  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of 
the  New  Testament , and,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Bennett,  a History  of  Dissenters. 

Bohemia,  On  his  Mistress,  the  Queen 

of.  A lyric  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  (1568 — 1639), 
“ written,”  says  Dr.  Hannah,  “ during  the  short 
interval  which  elapsed  before  the  brief  day  of 
Elizabeth’s  Bohemian  sovereignty  was  clouded.” 
She  was  the  daughter  of  James  I.  of  England. 

Bohemian  Tartar,  A,  is  an  appellation 
applied  by  the  host  to  Simple,  in  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  act  iv.,  scene  5. 

Bohn,  Henry  George  (b.  1796),  publisher, 
editor,  and  bibliographer,  has  translated  many  of 
the  works  of  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Humboldt ; also 
compiled  a privately  printed  Dictionary  of  English 
Poetical  Quotations  ; a Handbook  of  English  Proverbs  ; 
a Polyglot  of  Foreign  Proverbs,  and  numerous  other 
works ; and  has  produced  a revised  and  augmented 
edition  of  Lowndes’  Bibliographer' s Manual. 

Bohort,  Sir  or  King,  Bors  or  Bort.  One 

of  the  knights  of  the  Pound  Table,  brother  of 
King  Ban,  and  uncle  to  Lancelot  du  Lac.  See  Bors. 


Bohun,  Edmund,  miscellaneous  writer  (d. 
after  1700),  is  noticeable  as  the  compiler  of  A 
Geographical  Dictionary  (1688),  and  The  Great  His- 
torical, Geographical,  and  Poetical  Dictionary  (1694), 
besides  producing  a large  number  of  political 
pamphlets. 

Boiardo.  The  Orlando  Lnnamorato  of  this 
writer  was  translated  into  English  by  Robert 
Tofte  in  1598.  See  the  essay  by  Panizzi  (1831). 

Boileau.  This  writer’s  works  have  been  trans- 
lated by  Soamo  (1680),  Ozell  (1712),  and  others. 

Bois-Guilbert,  Brian  de,  in  lvanhoe  (q.v.), 

‘ ‘ belongs  to  that  class,  the  men  of  fixed  resolve 
and  indomitable  will — fine  ingredients  in  a cha- 
racter which  is  marked  by  other  peculiarities,  but 
too  uniform  and  artificial,  and,  in  fictitious  life,  too 
trite,  to  serve,  as  they  do  here,  for  its  basis.” 

Boke  named  Cordyall,  The : “ or,  Memo- 

rare  Novissima.”  A translation  from  the  French, 
by  Anthony  Woodville,  Earl  Rivers  (1442 — 
1483),  printed  by  Caxton  in  1480. 

Boke  of  the  Blazing  of  Arms,  The.  A 

metrical  adaptation  of  Upton’s  De  Be  Militari  et 
Factis  Lllustribus,  written  about  1481  by  Juliana  j 
Berners  (d.  about  1485). 

Boker,  George  Henry,  American  poet 
(b.  1824),  has  written  Lessons  of  Life,  and  other 
Poems  (1847)  ; Calaynos,  a Tragedy  (1848) ; Anne 
Boleyn,  a Tragedy  (1850);  The  Betrothal ; Leonor 
de  Guzman ; Francesca  da  Bimini ; Poems  of  the 
War  (1864) ; and  some  other  works,  a complete 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1856.  “He  has 
followed,”  says  Tuckerman,  “the  masters  of 
dramatic  writing  with  rare  judgment.  He  also 
excels  many  gifted  poets  of  his  class  in  a quality 
essential  to  an  acted  play — spirit.  To  the  tragic 
ability  he  also  unites  aptitude  for  the  easy  collo- 
quial, and  jocose  dialogue,  such  as  must  intervene 
in  the  genuine  Shakespearian  drama,  to  give  relief 
and  additional  effect  to  high  emotion.  His  lan- 
guage, also,  rises  often  to  the  highest  point  of 
pathos,  energy,  and  beauty.” 

Bold  Stroke  for  a Husband,  A.  A 

comedy  by  Mrs.  Cowley,  acted  about  1780. 

Bold  Stroke  for  a Wife,  A.  A comedy  by 
Mrs.  Centlivre  (1667 — 1723),  produced  in  1718. 

Boleyn,  Anne.  A dramatic  poem  by  Henrt 
Hart  Milman  (1791 — 1868),  published  in  1826. 

See  Bullen,  Anne. 

Bolingbroke,  Henry  of.  Duke  of  Here- 
ford, and  afterwards  Henry  IV.,  in  Shakespeare  s 
Bichard  II.,  and  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV .' 

Bolingbroke,  Viscount,  Henry  St.  John 
(b.  1678,  d.  1751),  wrote  A Dissertation  upon 
Parties  (1735) ; Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism, 
on  the  Idea  of  a Patriot  lying,  and  on  the  State  j 
of  Parties  at  the  Accession  of  George  L.  (1749) , 
Letters  on  the  Study  of  History  (1752);  and  other 
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,n  Works,  a complete  edition  of  which  was  published 
l)Y  David  Mallet  in  1754,  and  followed  by  Corre- 
spondence, State  Papers,  and  Miscellaneous  Writings, 
in  1798.  “ Having,”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  “discharged 
a blunderbuss  against  morality  and  religion,  he 
had  not  the  resolution  to  fire  it  off  himself,  but 
left  half-a-crown  to  a beggarly  Scotchman  to  draw 
the  trigger  after  his  death.”  His  Life  was  written 
by  Mallet  (1754),  St.  Lambert  (1796),  Cooke  (1835), 
and  Macknight  (1862).  See,  also,  his  Apologia  pro 
Vita  Sud,  in  a letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham 
(1752),  and  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  Historical  Sketches  of 
the  Reign  of  George  II. ; Walpole’s  Royal  and 
Sable  Authors.  For  Criticism,  see  Drake’s  Essays, 
Blair’s  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  the  Belles  Lcttres  ; 
Leland’s  Beistical  Writers,  and  Warburton’s  View 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  Philosophy  (1754).  “ The 

merit,”  says  Craik,  “ of  whatever  Bolingbroke  has 
written  lies  much  more  in  the  style  than  in  the 
thought.  He  is  frequently  ingenious,  but  seldom 
or  never  profound  ; nor  is  his  rhetoric  of  a brilliant 
or  imposing  character.  There  is  no  richness  of 
imagery,  nor  even  much  peculiar  felicity  of  expres- 

- sion ; yet  it  always  pleases  by  its  clear  and  easy 
flow,  and  it  rises  at  times  to  considerable  anima- 

, tion,  and  even  dignity.”  See  Exile,  Reflections 
upon  ; Idea  of  a Patriot  King  ; Essay  on  Man  ; 
Oldcastle,  Humphrey. 

Bolton,  Edmund,  antiquarian  writer  (temp. 

- seventeenth  century),  wrote  Elements  of  Armories 
(1620) ; Nero  Ccesar : or,  Monarchic  Depraved  (1624) ; 

.and  Hypercritica  (q.v.),  first  printed  in  1722.  See 
I the  Biographia  Britannica,  and  Warton’s  History 
I of  English  Poetry. 

Bombastes  Furioso.  The  hero  of  a bur- 
lesque tragic  opera,  written  by  William  Barnes 
1 Rhodes  in  ridicule  of  the  heroic  style  of  modern 
I: dramas,  and  produced  in  1790.  The  heroine  is 
|c  called  Distaffina 

Bon  Gaultier  Ballads.  A series  of  amus- 
ing parodies  of  modem  poetry,  by  William  Ed- 
I monstoune  Aytoun  (1813 — 1865),  and  Theodore 
I’ Martin  (b.  1814). 

Bon  Ton  Magazine,  The : “or,  Microscope 
of  Fashion  and  Folly,”  published  during  the  years 
1791—1795.  J 

Bona  of  Savoy.  Sister  to  the  Queen  of 
; France,  in  Henry  VI.,  part  iii. 

Bonaparte.  See  Napoleon. 

Bonar,  Horatius,  D.D.  (b.  1808),  Presby- 
terian minister  and  miscellaneous  writer,  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope, 
The  Night  of  Weeping,  and  The  Morning  of  Joy. 
Hr.  Bonar  has  acted  as  editor  of  The  Christian 
Treasury  for  many  years,  and  of  The  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Prophecy  since  its  establishment. 

Bond.  William.  See  Supernatural  Philo- 
sopher, The. 

Bondman,  The,  a tragedy  by  Philip 


Massinger  (1584 — 1640),  produced  in  1624,  is 
“ one  of  the  best,”  says  Iiallam,  “ of  Massinger’s 
works.”  “ Its  interest  turns,”  says  Ilazlitt,  “ on 
the  two  different  acts  of  penance  and  self-denial, 
in  the  persons  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  Pisander 
and  Cleora.” 

Boner,  Charles,  miscellaneous  writer,  was  the 
author  of  Transylvania : its  Products  and  its  People 
(1865);  A Guide  for  Travellers;  and  other  works. 
His  Memoir  and  Letters , including  letters  from  Miss 
Mitford  (q.v.),  appeared  in  1871. 

Boniface,  the  common  appellation  for  the 
landlord  of  an  inn  or  tavern,  is  one  of  the  characters 
in  Farquhar’s  comedy  of  The  Beaux' s Stratagem, 
where  he  is  described  as  keeping  a well-known  inn 
in  Lichfield.  “I’ve  lived,”  he  says,  “in  Lichfield, 
man  and  boy,  above  eight-and-fifty  years,  and,  I 
believe,  have  not  consumed  eight-and-fifty  ounces 
of  meat.” 

Boniface,  St.,  otherwise  Winfrid  of  Crediton 
(b.  680,  d.  755).  The  Biography  of  the  great 
apostle  of  Germany  was  written  by  Willibald 
(1603),  and  by  Schmidt,  in  his  Handbuch  der 
. Christlichen  Kirchengeschichte.  See  Wright’s 
Biographia  Britannica.  His  Works  were  printed 
in  1605  ; his  Epistles , the  most  valuable  of  his 
writings,  in  1629. 

Bonneval,  Memoirs  of  the  Bashaw 
Count,  “from  his  birth  to  his  death.”  A ro- 
mance containing  much  curious  and  seemingly 
authentic  information  respecting  the  secret  history 
of  Europe,  published  in  1570. 

Bonnie  Lesley.  A song  by  Robert  Burns 
(1759 — 1796),  the  heroine  of  which  was  Miss  Leslie 
Baillie,  daughter  of  an  Ayrshire  gentleman.  Mr. 
Baillie  was  on  his  way  to  England,  accompanied 
by  his  two  daughters,  when  he  called  upon  the 
poet  at  Dumfries.  Bums  mounted  his  horse,  rode 
with  the  travellers  for  fifteen  miles,  and  composed 
the  song  on  his  return  homewards.  Bonnie  Lesley 
is  the  pet  name  of  a character  in  William  Black’s 
novel  of  Kilmeny. 

Bonny  Earl  of  Murray,  The.  “ A Scottish 
song,”  in  which  the  writer  narrates  the  story  of 
the  murder  of  James  Stewart,  Earl  of  Murray,  by 
George  Gordon,  Earl  of  Huntly,  in  December, 
1591. 

“ Bonny  Kilmeny  gaed  up  the  glen.” 

A line  in  Hogg’s  poem  of  Kilmeny  (q.v.),  in  The 
Queen’s  Wake  (q.v.). 

Booby,  Lady,  in  Fielding’s  novel  of  Joseph 
Andrews  (q.v.),  is  a woman  of  light  character,  who 
endeavours  to  seduce  her  footman,  and  is  intended 
as  a parody  upon  Richardson’s  character  of  Pamela 
(q.v.). 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  The.  See 

Common  Prayer,  The  Book  of. 

Book  of  the  Boudoir,  The.  A prose  work 
by  Lady  Morgan  (1783 — 1859),  published  in  tho 
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year  1829,  and  containing  numerous  autobiographi- 
cal passages. 

Book  of  Martyrs,  The.  See  Acts  and 
Monuments. 

Book  of  the  Noble  Henries,  The,  by 

John  Capgrave  (1393 — 1464),  written  in  Latin, 
and  dedicated  to  Henry  VI.,  begins  with  a 
brief  history  of  the  six  Henries  of  the  Empire, 
glorifies  in  a second  part  the  six  Henries  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  a third  part  celebrates  the  virtues  of 
twelve  illustrious  men  who  have  home  that  name. 
An  English  translation  was  published  in  1858  by 
Hingeston. 

Book  of  the  Sonnet,  The.  A collection 
of  English  sonnets,  with  critical  remarks,  by  James 
Henry  Leigh  Hunt  (1784—1859). 

Book  without  a Name,  The.  A series  of 
sketches  written  by  Lady  Morgan  (1783 — 1859), 
in  conjunction  with  her  husband,  SirT.  C.  Morgan, 
M.D.  (1783 — 1843),  and  published  in  1841. 

“ Bookful  blockhead,  ignorantly  read, 

The.”  Line  53,  part  iii.,  of  Pope’s  Essay  on  Criti- 
cism : — 

“ With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head.” 

A very  similar  passage  occurs  in  the  Life  of  Robert 
Hall,  where  he  says  of  another : — “ He  might 
have  been  a clever  man  by  nature,  but  he  laid  so 
many  hooks  on  his  head  that  his  hrain  had  not 
room  to  move.” 

“ Book ’s  a book,  although  there ’s 

nothing  in  ’t,  A.”  Line  52  of  Byron’s  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Revieivers  (q.v.). 

Books,  The  Battle  of  the.  See  Battle 
of  the  Books,  The. 

Bookworm,  The.  A poem  by  Thomas 
Parnell  (1679 — 1718),  imitated  from  the  Latin  of 
Theodore  Beza. 

Booth,  in  Fielding’s  novel  of  Amelia  (q.v.), 
is  the  husband  of  the  heroine  of  the  story,  and  is 
said  to  exhibit  many  characteristics  of  the  author 
himself. 

Booth,  Abraham,  Baptist  writer  (1734 — 
1806),  was  the  author  of  The  Death  of  Legal 
Hope  (1770) ; An  Apology  for  the  Baptists  (1778)  ; 
Pcedobaptism  Examined  (1784);  Glad  Tidings  to 
Perishing  Sinners  (1796);  and  other  works.  See 
Jones’s  Christian  Biography. 

“Bo-peep,  what  have  we  spied?” 

First  line  of  a rhyming  satire,  by  Charles  Bans- 
ley  (circa  1540),  on  The  Pride  and  Vices  of  Women 

Now-a-days. 

Borachio,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  (q.v.), 
is  a follower  of  Don  John. 

Borde,  Andrew,  M.D.  (b.  about  1500,  d. 
1549),  published  Pryncyples  of  Astronomye  (1540); 
The  Fyrst  Boke  of  the  Introduction  of  Knowledge 
(1542);  The  Breviarie  of  Hcalthe  for  all  manner  of 


Sicknesses  and  Diseases  (1547) ; The  Compendyouse 
Regimente  : or,  Dietary  of  Healthe  made  in  Mounte 
Pyllor  (1562) ; Meric  Tales  of  the  Mad  Men  of 
Gotham  (1565) ; A Right  Pleasant  and  Merry  His- 
tory of  the  Mylner  of  Abington  ; and  other  works. 
See  Wood’s  Athence  Oxonienses,  Warton’s  English 
Poetry , Ritson’s  Bibliographia  Poetica , Philips’ 
Theatrum  Poetarum  Anglicarum , and  Fuller’s 
Worthies.  “ Our  author,  Borde,  ” says  Wood, 
“ was  esteemed  a noted  poet,  a witty  and  ingenious 
person,  and  an  excellent  physician  of  his  time.” 
He  used  to  write  himself  “Andreas  Perforatus.’’ 
See  Regimente,  &c.  ; Scoggin’s  Jests. 

Border  Minstrel,  The.  A title  frequently 
conferred  upon  Sir  Walter  Scott  (1771 — 1832), 
who  “ traced  his  descent  from  the  great  Border 
family  now  represented  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
resided  at  Abbotsford  on  the  Tweed,  edited,  in 
early  life,  a collection  of  old  ballads  under  the 
title  of  The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Borders,  and 
afterwards  wrote  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and 
other  original  poems  upon  Border  subjects.”  He 
is  alluded  to  under  this  name  in  Wordsworth’s, 
poem  of  Yarrow  Revisited : — 

“ When  last  along  Its  banks  I wandered. 

Through  groves  that  had  hegnn  to  shed 
Their  golden  leaves  upon  the  pathways, 

My  steps  the  Border  Minstrel  led ! ” 

Border-Thief  School,  The.  An  epithet 
applied  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  his  Sartor  Re- 
sartus  (q.v.),  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  those  of 
his  imitators  who  celebrated  the  achievements  of 
the  freebooters  of  the  Scottish  Border. 

Border  Widow,  The  Lament  of.  A 

ballad  said  to  be  founded  on  the  execution  of 
Cockburne  of  Henderland,  a notorious  robber,  who 
was  hanged  over  the  gate  of  his  own  tower,  by 
King  James,  in  1529.  Sir  Walter  Scott  prints 
it  in  his  Border  Minstrelsy. 

Borderers,  The.  A tragedy  by  William 
Wordsworth  (1770 — 1850),  written  in  1795 — 96, 
and  published  in  1842. 

“ Bores  and  bored,  The.”  See  “ Society 

is  now  one  polished  horde.” 

“ Born  in  the  garret,  in  the  kitchen 

bred.”  First  line  of  A Sketch,  written  in  the 
heroic  couplet,  by  Lord  Byron,  in  March,  1816. 

Borough,  The.  A poem  by  George  Crabbe 
(1754 — 1832),  published  in  1810. 

Borrow,  George  (h.  1803),  has  written  Faus- 
tus,  his  Life , Death,  and  Descent  into  Hell  (1828); 
Romantic  Ballads,  from  the  Danish  (1829) ; Targum: 
or,  Metrical  Translations  from  Thirty  Languages 
(1835);  Zincali : or,  an  Account  of  the  Gipsies  in 
Spain  (1841),  (q.v.)  ; The  Bible  in  Spain  (1844), 
(q.v.)  ; Lavengro,  the  Scholar,  the  Gipsy,  tjie 
Priest  (1851),  (q.v.);  The  Romany  Rye  (1857): 
Wild  Wales  (1862)  ; and  Romano  Lavo-Sil : Word- 
Book  of  the  Romany,  or  English  Gipsy  Language 
(1874).  His  Autobiography  appeared  in  1851.  See, 
also,  Memoirs  of  William  Taylor,  of  Norwich  (1843). 
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“ Borrower  nor  a lender  be,  Neither  a.” 

— Hamlet , act  i.,  scene  3. 

Borrowstoun  Mous  and  the  Landwart 
Mous,  The.  A poetical  fable  by  Robert 
Henrysoun  (d.  1508)  ; one  of  a series  of  thirteen. 

Bors,  Sir.  A character  in  Tennyson’s  Idylls 
of  the  King  (q.v.).  See  Bohort. 

Boscobel : “ or,  the  Compleat  History  of  his 
Sacred  Hajestie’s  most  miraculous  preservation 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester,”  by  Thomas  Blount 
(1618 — 1679).  A truthful  and  simple  narrative. 
See  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel  of  Woodstock , and 
Harrison  Ainsworth’s  romance  of  Boscobel. 

“ Bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God, 

The.”  A line  in  Gray’s  Elegy  written  in  a Country 
Churchyard. 

“ Bosom’s  lord  sits  lightly  on  his 

throne,  My.” — Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  v.,  scene  1. 

Bossnowl,  Lady  Clarinda.  A character 
in  Peacock’s  novel  of  Crotchet  Castle  (q.v.) ; be- 
loved by  Captain  Fitzchrome,  whom  she  afterwards 
marries. 

Boston  Bard,  The.  The  pseudonym  adopted 
by  Robert  S.  Coffin  (1797 — 1857),  an  American 
verse-writer,  who  lived  for  some  years  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  A volume  of  his  Poems  appeared 
in  1826. 

Boston,  Thomas,  Scottish  divine  (1676 — 
1732),  wrote  Human  Nature  in  its  Fourfold  State 
(1720),  Tractus  Stigmologicus  Hebrceo-Biblicus  (1738), 
Illustrations  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion (1773),  The  Crook  in  the  Lot,  and  other  works. 
See  the  edition  edited  by  Macmillan  (1853). 

Boswal  and  Lillian.  An  old  romance  in 
the  Scottish  dialect,  of  which  an  analysis  is  given 
in  Ellis’s  Early  English  Romances.  It  was  pro- 
bably written  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Boswell,  Sir  Alexander,  antiquarian  and 
song-writer  (1775 — 1822),  wrote  Songs  chiefly  in 
the  Scottish  Dialect  (1803) ; The  Spirit  of  Tintoc : or, 
Johnnie  Bell  and  the  Kelpie ; Edinburgh:  or,  the 
Ancient  Royalty  (1810),  (q.v.) ; Sir  Allan  ; Sheldon 
Haughs  : or,  the  Sow  is  Flitted  ; The  Woo'  Creel : or, 
the  Bull  of  Bashan ; The  Tyrant's  Fall ; and  Clan 
Alpine’s  Vow  (1811),  (q.v.).  He  also  contributed 
several  jeux-d’ esprit  to  an  Edinburgh  newspaper 
called  The  Beacon,  and  a Glasgow  periodical  called 
The  Sentinel.  See  Dibdin’s  Literary  Reminiscences. 

Boswell,  James,  brother  of  Sir  Alexander 
(b.  1779,  d.  1822),  published  Malone’s  enlarged 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  to  which  he  added  a Life  of 
Malone , and  an  essay  On  the  Metre  and  Phraseology 
of  Shakespeare. 

Boswell,  James,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1740,  d.  1795),  published  An  Account  of  Corsica, 
with  Memoirs  of  General  Paoli  (1768);  British 
Essays  in  Favour  of  the  Brave  Corsicans  (1769);  a 
scries  of  papers,  called  The  Hypochondriac , in  The 


London  Magazine  (1777 — 1782)  ; and  The  Life  of 
Dr.  Johnson  (1790).  His  Letters  to  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Temple  were  published  in  1857,  and  Lord  Houghton 
has  edited  for  the  Philobiblon  Society  a curious 
tract  relating  to  Boswell,  called  Boswelliana.  See 
Macaulay’s  Essays,  and  Carlyle’s  Miscellaneous 
Essays.  See  Corsica,  Account  of  ; Johnson,  Life 
of  Samuel. 

Bosworth  Field.  An  historical  poem  by 
Sir  John  Beaumont  (1582 — 1628),  planted  in  1629, 
and  written  in  the  “ heroic  couplet.”  Mrs.  Bray 
has  a novel  with  the  same  title,  and  on  the  same 
subject.  “Sir  John,”  says  Campbell,  “has  no 
fancy,  but  there  is  force  and  dignity  in  some  of  his 
passages.” 

Bosworth,  Joseph,  D.D.  (b.  about  1790), 
has,  besides  translating  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
into  Dutch,  published  The  Elements  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar  (1823),  A Dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Language  (1838),  and  many  other  philological  works 
of  a valuable  and  interesting  character. 

Botanic  Garden,  The.  A poem,  in  two 
parts,  with  philosophical  notes,  by  Erasmus  Dar- 
win (1731 — 1802),  published  in  1791.  “The 
Rosicrucian  machinery  of  his  poem,”  says  Campbell, 
“ had  at  the  first  glance  an  imposing  appearance, 
and  the  variety  of  his  allusion  was  surprising.  On 
a closer  view,  it  was  observable  that  the  Botanic 
Goddess,  and  her  sylphs  and  gnomes,  were  useless 
from  their  having  no  employment,  and  tiresome 
from  being  the  mere  pretexts  for  declamation.  The 
variety  of  allusion  is  very  whimsical.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin is  compared  to  Cupid ; while  Hercules,  Lady 
Melbourne,  Emma  Crewe,  Brindley’s  camels,  and 
sleeping  cherubs,  sweep  on  like  images  in  a dream. 
Tribes  and  grasses  are  likened  to  angels,  and  the 
truffle  is  rehearsed  as  a subterranean  empress.” 

Botany  Bay  Eclogues.  Poems  by  Robert 
Southey  (1774 — 1843),  written  in  1794,  and  en- 
titled, Ellinor ; Humphrey  and  William ; John , 
Samuel , and  Richard  ; and  Frederic. 

Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich,  The.  “ A 

long-vacation  pastoral,”  written  in  English  hexa- 
meters by  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  (1819 — 1861), 
during  September,  1848.  “ The  almost  Homeric 

vigour  with  which  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
reading  party  are  dashed  off,  the  genial  humour 
with  which  their  personal  peculiarities  are  coloured 
in,  the  buoyant  life  of  the  discussions  which  arise 
among  them,  the  strength  with  which  the  High- 
land scenery  is  conceived  and  rendered  in  a few 
brilliant  touches,  the  tenderness  and  simplicity 
with  which  now  and  then  the  deeper  pathos  of  life 
is  allowed  to  be  seen  in  glimpses  through  the  in- 
tellectual play  of  the  poem,  are,”  says  Hutton,  “ all 
Clough’s  own.” 

Bothwell.  A talc  (in  verso)  of  the  days  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  by  William  Edmonstovne 
Aytoun  (b.  1813,  d.  1865),  published-  in  1856. 
James  Grant  (b.  1822)  has  published  a novel,  and 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  (b.  1837)  a dramatic 
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poem  (1874),  under  the  same  title,  and  on  a similar 
subject.  The  latter  is  the  second  work  of  a trilogy 
which  began  with  Cliastelard  (q.v.). 

Bottom.  “ A weaver,”  in  A Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  (q.v.).  “ Only  one  of  the  characters  among 

the  human  mortals  in  this  play  is  very  strongly 
marked.  Who  but  Bottom,  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  interlude  of  Py ramus  and  Thisbe  ? Watch 
Bottom,”  says  Grant  White,  “ and  see  that,  from 
the  time  he  enters  until  he  disappears,  he  not  only 
claims  to  be,  but  is,  the  man  of  men,  the  Aga- 
memnon of  the  ‘ rude  mechanicals  ’ of  Athens.  No 
sooner  is  the  subject  of  the  play  opened,  than  he 
instantly  assumes  the  direction  of  it,  which  is  ac- 
quiesced in  by  his  fellows  as  a matter  of  course. 
He  tells  Peter  Quince  what  to  do,  and  Peter  does. 
No ; Bottom  is  no  stupid  lout.  He  is  a compound 
of  profound  ignorance  and  omnivorous  conceit ; 
but  these  are  tempered  by  good  nature,  de- 
cision of  character,  and  some  mother- wit.”  The 
Merry  Conceited  Humours  of  Bottom  the  Weaver, 
attributed  to  Eobert  Cox,  the  comedian,  appeared 
in  1661. 

Boucicault,  Dion,  dramatist  (b.  1822),  is 
the  author,  among  other  pieces,  of  London  As- 
surance, The  Colleen  Bawn,  The  Octoroon,  Dot, 
Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts,  Love  in  a Maze, 
After  Dark,  Willow  Copse , Janet  Pride , The  Cor- 
sican Brothers,  The  Long  Strike,  The  Flying  Scud, 
and  a great  number  of  other  pieces,  most  of  which 
have  been  successful.  His  comedy,  How  She  Loved 
Him,  was  printed  in  1868.  The  Shaughran  was 
produced  at  New  York  in  1874.  He  is  the  joint 
author  with  Charles  Reade  (q.v.)  of  the  novel  and 
drama  called  Foul  Play. 

Bouge  of  Court,  The : “or,  the  Rewards 
of  a Court,”  a poem  by  John  Skelton  (1460 — 
1529),  is  “in  the  manner  of  a pageant,  consisting,” 
says  Warton,  “ of  seven  personifications.  Here 
our  author,  in  adopting  the  grave  and  stately 
movement  of  the  seven-lined  stanza,  has  shown 
himself  not  always  incapable  of  exhibiting  alle- 
gorical imagery  with  spirit  and  dignity.”  The 
personifications  are  of  Riot,  Dissimulation,  Disdain, 
and  the  like. 

Bouillabaisse,  The  Ballad  of.  By  Wil- 
liam Makepeace  Thackeray  (1811 — 1863) : — 

“ This  Bouillabaisse  a noble  dish  is— 

A sort  of  soup,  or  broth,  or  brew— 

Or  hotchpotch  of  all  sorts  of  fishes.” 

“ Boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 

Some.”  A line  in  Cowfer’s  Task,  book  ii. 

Bountiful,  Lady,  in  Farquhar’s  comedy 
of  The  Beaux'  s Stratagem,  is  an  old  country  gentle- 
woman, who  cures  all  distempers,  and  is  the  easy, 
credulous,  good-tempered  benefactress  of  the  whole 
parish. 

Bourchier,  Cardinal.  A character  in 
Shakespeare’s  Richard  LI. 

Bourchier,  John.  See  Berners,  Lord. 
Bourne,  Vincent,  Latinist  (d.  1747),  pub- 


lished Poemata  (1734);  Pocmata  Latina  part im 
reddita,  partim  scripta  (1750)  ; and  Miscellaneous 
Poems,  Originals  and  Translations  (1772).  His 
Collected  Works  and  Letters  appeared  in  1808.  Hia 
pupil,  G'owper  the  poet,  wrote: — “I  love  the 
memory  of  Vincy  Bourne.  I think  him  a better 
poet  than  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ausonius,  or  any 
of  the  writers  in  his  way,  except  Ovid,  and  not  at 
all  inferior  to  him.”  See  Welch’s  Westmimter 
Scholars,  Cantabrigienses  Graduati,  and  Chalmers’s 
Biographical  Dictionary. 

Bow-legs,  An  Apology  for.  ^Apology 
for  Bow-legs. 

Bowdler,  Thomas  (b.  1754,  d.  1825),  pub- 
lished, in  1818,  The  Family  Shakespeare,  “in  which 
nothing  is  added  to  the  original  text ; but  those 
words  and  expressions  are  omitted  which  cannot 
with  propriety  be  read  aloud  in  a family.”  Of  this 
work  The  Edinburgh  Review  said,  “ Mr.  Bowdler 
has  only  effaced  those  gross  indecencies  which 
every  one  must  have  felt  as  blemishes.”  This 
was  followed  by  the  less-known  Family  Gibbon , 
“ reprinted  from  the  original  text,  with  the  careful 
omission  of  all  passages  of  an  irreligious  or  immoral 
tendency.”  He  also  wrote  Letters  from  Holland 
(1788)  ; A Life  of  General  Villettes  (1815) ; and 
Liberty,  Civil  and  Religious  (1816). 

Bowen,  Francis,  LL.D.,  American  philo- 
sophical and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1811),  has. 
written  The  History  and  Present  Condition  of  Specu- 
lative Philosophy  (1842)  ; The  Application  of  Meta- 
physical and  Ethical  Science  to  the  Evidences  of 
Religion  (1849) ; Principles  of  Political  Economy 
Applied  to  the  Condition  of  the  American  People- 
(1856) ; and  American  Political  Economy  (1871) ; 
besides  editing,  and  contributing  to,  numerous 
important  works. 

Bowles,  Caroline  Anne.  Sec  Southey,  Mrs. 

Bowles,  William  Lisle,  clergyman,  poet, 
and  miscellaneous  writer  (1764  — 1850),  pub- 
lished Fourteen  Sonnets  (1789) ; Verses  to  John 
Howard  (1789) ; The  Grave  of  Howard  (1790) ; Verses 
(1790) ; Monody  (1791) ; Elegiac  Verses  (1796) ; Hope 
(1796);  Coombe  Ellen  (1798);  St.  Michael's  Mount 
(1798) ; Poems  (1798 — 1809) ; The  Battle  of  the  Nile 
(1799);  The  Sorrows  of  Switzerland  (1801);  The 
Picture  (1804) ; The  Spirit  of  Discovery : or,  the  Con- 
quest of  the  Ocean  (1805) ; Bowden  Hill  (1815);  The 
Missionary  of  the  Andes  (1822);  The  Grave  of  the 
Last  Saxon  (1823);  Ellen  Gray  (1828);  Days  De- 
parted (1832);  St.  John  in  Patmos : or,  the  Last 
Apostle  (1832) ; and  Scenes  and  Shadows  of  Days:  a 
Narrative,  accompanied  with  Poems  of  Youth,  and  some 
other  Poems  of  Melancholy  and-  Fancy  in  the  Journey 
of  Life,  from  Youth  to  Age  (1837).  His  theological 
works  need  not  be  particularised ; but  he  is  favour- 
ably known  among  antiquarians  as  the  author  of  a 
Parochial  History  of  BremhiU  (1826),  a Life  of 
Bishop  Ken  (1830),  and  Annals  of  Laycock  Abbey 
(1835).  His  edition  of  Pope’s  Works,  published  m 
1807,  involved  him  in  a controversy  with  Campbell 
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md  Lord  Byron,  which  excited  considerable  at- 
ention  at  the  time. 

Bowling,  Lieutenant.  Maternal  uncle  of 
toderick  Random,  in  Smollett’s  novel  of  that 
tame  (q.v.).  “ In  him,”  says  Hannay,  “ Smollett 

cried  at  once,  and  fixed  for  ever,  the  old  type  of 
°aman — rough  as  a Polar  hear,  brave,  simple, 
:indly,  and  out  of  his  element  everywhere  except 
.float.  Bowling  has  left  his  mark  in  many  a sea- 
mvel,  the  key  to  his  eccentricities  being  that  he, 
nd  such  as  he,  did  really  live  more  afloat  than 

• shore.  He  certainly  carries  the  habit  of  profes- 
ional  speech  as  far  as  the  limits  of  art  allow.  Yet 
he  lieutenant  is  a good  fellow,  and  of  more  ten- 
derness than  most  men.” 

“Bowling,  Tom,  Here  a sheer  hulk 

ies  poor.”  First  line  of  Dibdin’s  well-known 
lautical  song. 

Bowman,  Anne,  writer  for  boys,  has  pro- 
.uced,  among  other  stories,  The  Boy  Foresters , 
'Tie  Young  Nile  Voyagers , The  Castaivays,  The  Bear 
Tenters  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  The  Young 
(acht smart. 

Bowring,  Sir  John,  LL.D.,  philologist 

• nd  miscellaneous  writer  (1792 — 1872),  wrote 
Latins  and  Vespers,  being  poems  original  and 

anslated ; The  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam  (1857) ; 
nd  Minor  Morals.  He  also  published  translated 
pecimens  of  the  poetry  of  Russia,  Spain,  Servia, 
nd  other  countries,  and  edited  the  works  of  Ben- 
ham.  See  his  Autobiographical  Recollections  (1877). 

Bowyer,  William.  See  Literary  Anec- 
otes. 


Boy  and  the  Mantle,  The,  a ballad, 
funded  on  one  of  the  Arthurian  legends,  was 
r ret  printed  by  Percy. 

“ Boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck,  The.” 

'irst  line  of  Mrs.  Hemans’  poem  of  Casablanca. 

Boyd,  Andrew  Kennedy  Hutchinson, 

}.D.,  Presbyterian  minister  and  essayist  (b.  1825), 
as  written,  among  other  works,  Recreations  of  a 
’oumtry  Parson;  Autumn  Holidays;  The  Common- 
lace  Philosopher ; Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged 
nruths ; Counsel  and  Comfort  from  a City  Pulpit; 
'ritical  Essays;  Graver  Thoughts;  Leisure  Hours 
■i  Totcn ; Lessons  of  Middle  Age;  Present-Day 
rhoughts ; Sunday  Afternoons  in  a Cathedral  City ; 
l Scotch  Communion  Sunday ; Churches,  Landscapes, 
nd  Moralities. 


Boyd,  Hugh,  a political  writer  of  the  eigh- 
eenth  century,  was  at  one  time  one  of  the 
umerous  persons  to  whom  the  Letters  of  Junius 
q.v.)  were  attributed;  but  his  claim  has  long 
inee  been  disallowed.  His  Works  were  published 
a a collected  form  in  1798. 

. Boyd,  Mark  Alexander,  a famous  Scot- 
ch scholar  (1562 — 1601),  was  tho  author  of 
? pistoles  and  Hymni  in  tho  Delitice  Poctarum 
icotorum  (1627).  See  the  Life  by  Lord  Hailes 
1733) . 


Boyd,  Robert,  Principal  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  Universities  (1578 — 1627),  wrote  a 
Latin  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
(1652) ; a treatise  entitled  Monita  de  Filii  sui 
Primogeniti  Institutions  (1701) ; two  Latin  poems 
in  the  Delitice  Poetarum  Scotorum ; and  an  ode  on 
James  III.  of  Scotland  in  Adamson’s  Muses'  Wel- 
come. See  the  Life  by  Wodrow. 

Boyd,  Zachary,  Scottish  minister  and  poet 
(d.  circa  1653),  wrote  The  Last  Battell  of  the  Soullin 
Death  (1629) ; Crosses,  Comforts,  Counsels , $c.  (1643); 
The  Garden  of  Zion  (1644)  ; and  other  quaint  works, 
including  a metrical  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
which,  however,  was  not  printed  until  early  in  the 
present  century,  and  then  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
antiquarians. 

Boyet,  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost  (q.v.),  is  a lord 
in  attendance  on  the  Princess  of  France. 

Boyle,  Charles,  fourth  Earl  of  Orrery  (1676 
— 1731),  published,  in  1695,  a Latin  translation  of 
the  Epistles  of  Phalar  is,  which  provoked  the  famous 
controversy  of  Boyle  versus  Bentley.  His  Exami- 
nation of  Dr.  Bentley's  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of 
Phalar  is  appeared  in  1698,  and  earned  the  compli- 
ment of  a couplet  from  the  pen  of  Garth  : — 

“ So  diamonds  owe  their  lustre  to  a foil. 

And  to  a Bentley  ’tis  we  owe  a Boyle.” 

He  also  wrote  As  You  Find  It,  a comedy,  published 
in  1703.  See  Bentley  and  Phalaris. 

Boyle,  John,  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery  (1707 
— 1762),  wrote  Poems  in  Memory  of  John  Shef- 
field, Duke  of  Buckingham  (1714) ; Imitations  of 
the  First  and  Fifth  Odes  of  Horace  (1741) ; a trans- 
lation of  the  Letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger  (1752); 
Memoirs  of  Robert  Carey , Earl  of  Monmouth  (1759)  ; 
Letters  from  Italy  (1774)  ; various  papers  in  The 
World  and  letters  in  The  Connoisseur  ; and  Remarks 
on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  in 
a Series  of  Letters  (1751).  The  latter  work  was 
censured  for  its  exposure  of  Swift’s  private  affairs. 
Warburton  called  them  “ detestable  letters ; ” Dr. 
Johnson  excused  the  earl  on  the  plea  that  he  had 
only  seen  the  bad  side  of  the  dean’s  character. 

Boyle  Lectures,  The,  were  founded  by  the 
Hon.  Robert  Boyle  (1627 — 1691),  for  the  defence 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  The  following 
are  the  names  of  some  of  the  lecturers : — Bentlev 
(1692),  Kidder  (1693—94),  Williams  (1695—96), 
Gastrcll  (1697),  Harris  (1698),  Bradford  (1699), 
Blackall  (1700),  Stanhope  (1701),  Clark  (1704—5), 
Hancock  (1706),  Whiston  (1707),  Turner  (1708), 
Butler  (1709),  Woodward  (1710),  Derham  (1711 — 
12),  Ibbot  (1713—14),  Long  (1717—18),  Clarke 
(1719 — 20),Gurdon  (1721 — 22),  Burnett  (1724 — 25), 
Berriman  (1730 — 32),  Biscoo  (1736 — 38),  Burnet 
(1737),  Twolls  (1739—41),  Stobbing  (1747—49), 
Heathcote  (1763),  Worthington  (1766 — 68),  Owen 
(1769 — 71),  Williamson  (1778 — 80),  Van  Mildert 
(1802 — 4),  Harness  (1821),  and  Maurice  (1846 — 47). 
Among  tho  more  recent  of  the  lecturers  may  be 
mentioned,  Rev.  Dr.  Merivale,  now  Dean  of  Ely 
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(1864 — 65),  Bev.  E.  H.  Plumptre  (1866 — 67), 
Bev.  Stanley  Leathes  (1868 — 70),  Bev.  Dr.  Hessey 
(1871 — 73),  and  the  Bev.  Henry  Wace  (1874 — 75). 

Boyle,  Robert,  philosophical  and  religious 
writer  (1627 — 1691),  published  Seraphic  Love 
(1660),  Physiological  Essays  (1661),  The  Skeptical 
Chemist  (1662) , The  Usefulness  of  Experimental  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  (1663),  Experiments  and  Considerations 
upon  Colours  (1663),  Considerations  upon  the  Style  of 
Holy  Scriptures  (1663),  Occasional  Reflections  upon 
Several  Subjects  (1665),  and  many  other  treatises 
which,  reprinted  with  a Life  by  Dr.  Birch  in  1744, 
formed  five  folio  volumes.  An  incomplete  edition 
was  published  at  Geneva  in  1696.  The  Philo- 
sophical Works  Abridged  appeared  in  1725  ; the 
Theological  Works  Epitomised  in  1699.  See  Dugald 
Stewart’s  First  Eissertation  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.  “It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  arrive  at  a 
just  estimate  of  Boyle  as  a philosopher.  Let  us 
remember,”  says  Dr.  Waller,  “ that  his  time  was 
that  of  a transition  from  the  scholastic  to  the 
experimental  schools — of  emergence  from  the  old 
philosophy,  and  the  following  of  a new  school 
under  the  illustrious  Bacon.  Of  this  great  man, 
Bobert  Boyle  is  justly  entitled  to  be  considered  the 
first  follower,  while  he  is  the  predecessor  of  many 
great  men  in  the  same  path — Priestley,  Newton,  and 
others.” 

Boyle,  Roger,  Baron  Broghill  and  Earl 
of  Orrery  ( 1621  — 1679),  wrote  The  History  of 
Henry  V.  (1688),  Mustapha  (1667),  The  Black 
Prince  (1672),  Triphon  (1672) — all  tragedies,  re- 
printed in  1690,  and  comprising  the  first  volume  of 
his  dramatic  works ; also  poems  On  the  Death  of 
Cotvley , and  On  the  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church; 
Parthenissa,  a romance  (1665) ; Mr.  Anthony  (1692) 
and  Guzman  (1693),  comedies;  Herod  the  Great 
(1698)  and  Altemira  (1702),  tragedies.  See  Wood’s 
Athene  Oxonienses,  and  Walpole’s  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors. 

Boythorne,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Bleak 
House  (q.v.),  is  well  known  to  be  a humorous  re- 
presentation of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  the  poet, 
whose  Life  by  Forster  should  be  consulted  on  the 
subject.  The  portrait  corresponds  with  the  origi- 
nal to  a remarkable  degree. 

Boz.  The  pseudonym  adopted  by  Charles 
Dickens  (1812 — 1870)  in  his  earlier  works.  A 
younger  brother  of  the  novelist  had  been  dubbed 
Moses,  in  memory  of  a character  in  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield , and  this,  says  Dickens,  “ being  face- 
tiously pronounced  through  the  nose,”  became 
Boses,  and,  abbreviated,  Boz.  It  gave  rise  to  the 
epigram : — 

“ Who  the  Dickens  ' Boz  ’ could  he 
Puzzled  many  a curious  elf. 

Till  time  unveiled  the  mystery, 

And  ‘ Boz  ’ appeared  as  Dickens’  self.” 

Thomas  Hood,  in  the  character  of  “ an  uneducated 
poet,”  says: — 

“ Arn’t  that  'ere  * Boz  ’ a tip-top  feller  ? 

Lots  write  well,  but  he  writes  Weller /” 


Boz,  Sketches  by,  were  originally  contri- 
buted by  Chakles  Dickens  (1812 — 1870)  to  the 
old  Monthly  Magazine , and  the  Morning  Chronicle ; 
the  first  series  being  republished  in  January,  and 
the  second  series  in  December,  1836.  “ They  were  ' 
the  first  of  their  class,  Dickens  was  the  first  to  i 
unite  the  delicately  playful  thread  of  Charles 
Lamb’s  street  musings — half  experiences,  half 
bookish  phantasies — with  the  rigorous  wit  and  ! 
humour  and  observation  of  Goldsmith’s  Citizen  of  I 
the  World,  his  Lndigent  Philosopher , and  Man  in 
Black , and  twine  them  together  in  the  golden  cord 
of  essay,  which  combines  literature  with  philo- 
sophy, humour  with  morality,  amusement  with  in- 
struction.” The  most  powerful  and  popular  of  the 
sketches  are  probably  those  entitled,  A Visit  to 
Newgate , The  Drunkard' s Death , Election  for  Beadle , 
Greenwich  Fair,  and  Miss  Evans  at  the  Eagle.  The 
first  written,  and  the  first  published  production 
of  the  author,  was  Mr.  Minns  and  his  Cousin  (q.v.) . 

Bozzy.  A familiar  name  given  to  James 
Boswell  (q.v.),  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Brabantio,  in  Shakespeare’s  Othello  (q.v.), 
is  a Venetian  senator,  and  the  father  of  Desdemona, 
the  heroine  (q.v.). 

Brace,  Rev.  Charles  Loring  (b.  1826), 
American  philanthropist  and  author,  has  published 
Hungary  in  1851 ; Home  Life  in  Germany  ; The  Races 
of  the  Old  World;  The  New  West : or,  California  in 
1867 ; and  other  works. 

Bracebridge  Hall : “ or,  the  Humorists.” 
Miscellaneous  sketches,  in  fiction  and  essay,  by 
Washington  Irving  (1783 — 1859),  (q.v.), published 
in  1822. 

Brachygraphy.  See  Writing  Schoole- 

MASTER. 

Brackley,  The  Baron  of.  A ballad,  printed 
by  Jamieson  and  by  Buchan  in  his  Gleanings.  It 
tells  how  the  baron’s  wife,  Peggy,  induces  him  to 
fight  against  long  odds,  and  rejoices  with  his  ene- 
mies when  he  is  slain.  The  fray  between  John 
Gordon  of  Brackley  and  Farquharson  of  Inverary 
took  place  in  September,  1666. 

Bracton,  Henry  de,  the  earliest  writer  on 
English  law,  was,  in  1244,  appointed  by  Henry  III. 
one  of  the  judges  itinerant.  His  famous  work, 

De  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Anglice,  first  appeared 
in  1659,  and  was  reprinted  in  1640.  “ Bracton,” 

says  Professor  Morley,  “ painted  accurately  the 
state  of  the  law  in  his  time,  and  he  digested  it 
into  a logical  system.” 

Bradbury,  S.  H.  See  Quallon. 

Braddon,  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth,  novelist 

(b.  1837),  is  the  author  of  Aurora  Floyd;  Birds  of 
Prey;  The  Captain  of  the  Vulture;  Charlotte's  Ln- 
hcritance  ; Dead  Men's  Shoes  ; Dead  Sea  Fruit;  The 
Doctor's  Wife;  Eleanors  Victory;  Fenton’s  Quest; 
Henry  Dunbar  (originally  named  The  Outcasts ) ; 
Hostages  to  Fortune;  John  Marchmont' s Legacy / 
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Lady  Audley’ s Secret ; Lady  Lisle  ; The  Lady's  Mile  ; 
The  Lovels  of  Arden  ; Lost  for  Love  ; Lucius  Davoren, 
Milly  Darrell,  and  other  Stories  ; Only  a Clod  ; Ralph 
the  Bailiff,  and  other  Tales;  Robert  Ainsleigh ; Run 
co  Barth;  Rupert  Godwin;  Sir  Jasper's  Tenant ; A 
' Strange  World;  Strangers  and  Pilgrims ; Taken  at 
the  Flood ; The  Trail  of  the  Serpent ; To  the  Bitter 
End;  Dead  Men  s Shoes  ; Josh  ua  Haggard' s Da  ughter  ; 
.and  Weavers  and  Weft.  She  also  published 
Garibaldi,  and  other  Poems  (1861),  and  has  written 
a comedietta  called  The  Loves  of  Arcadia  (1860), 
and  a tragedy  called  Griselda  (1873).  See  For- 
rester, Gilbert;  and Lascelles, Lady  Caroline. 

Bradford,  J ohn,  martyr,  burnt  at  Smithfield 
in  1555,  wrote  many  theological  treatises,  an  edi- 
tion of  which  was  published  by  the  Parker  Society 
in  1848.  See,  also,  his  Life , Writings,  and  Selections 
from  his  Correspondence  in  The  Fathers  of  the  English 
Church,  and  the  Life  and  Letters  by  Stevens  (1832). 
“ Bradford’s  letters,”  says  Bickersteth,  “ are  among 
the  most  edifying  and  instructive  remains  of  this 
■period.” 

Bradley,  Edward,  clergyman  and  hu- 
morous writer  (b.  1827),  has  published,  among  other 
works,  The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Verdant  Green ; 
Glencreggan  (1861) ; The  Curate  of  Cranston  (1862) ; 
A Tour  in  Tartan  Land  (1863) ; The  White  Wife 
,L864) ; The  Rook's  Garden  (1865) ; Mattins  and 
Mutton  s (1866) ; besides  contributing  to  a large 
variety  of  periodicals.  See  Bede,  Cuthbert. 

Bradshaw,  Henry  (who  was  a contemporary 
of  Dunbar,  and  d.  1513),  wrote  a metrical  trans- 
ation  of  the  Latin  Lyfe  and  History  of  Saynt  Wer- 
•urge  (q.v.),  “ very  fruteful  for  all  Christen  People 
o rede,”  printed  by  Pynson  in  1521.  See  Wood’s 
l thence  Oxonienses,  Ritson’s  Bibliographia,  and 
'V  arton’s  History  of  English  Poetry. 

Bradstreet,  Anne,  American  poetess  (1613 
—1672),  published,  in  1640,  Several  Poems,  com- 
piled with  great  Variety  of  Wit  and  Learning , full 
f Delight ; “ wherein  especially  is  contained  a com- 
deat  discourse  and  description  of  the  four  elements, 
•onstitutions,  ages  of  man,  and  seasons  of  the  year, 
iogether  with  an  exact  epitome  of  the  three  first 
nonarchies,  viz.,  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  and  Grc- 
•ian,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  Common- 
vealth  to  the  end  of  their  last  king,  with  divers 
dher  pleasant  and  serious  poems,  by  a gentlewoman 
>i>{  b«ew  England.”  This  remarkable  work  was 
•opublished  in  London  under  the  title  of  The  Tenth 
Muse,  lately  sprung  up  in  America.  One  of  her 
admirers  wrote — 


" 1 '’fUfve  tradition,  which  (lnth  call 

The  Muses,  Virtues,  Graces,  females  all ; 

Only  they  are  not  nine,  eleven,  or  three ; 

Our  authoress  proves  them  but  one  unity." 

\n other  described  her  as  “ the  mirror  of  her  age, 
'ind  glory  of  her  sex.”  “These  phrases,”  says 
Iriswold  in  his  Female  Poets  of  America,  “ run  into 
lyperbole,  and  prove,  perhaps,  that  their  authors 
•vero  more  gallant  than  critical ; but  we  perceive 
roin  Mrs.  Bradstreet’s  poems  that  they  are  not 


destitute  of  imagination,  and  that  she  was  tho- 
roughly instructed  in  the  best  learning  of  the  age.” 


Bradwardine,  Baron,  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  romance  ox  Waverley  (q.v.),  is  a generous, 
choleric,  but  pedantic  nobleman,  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart. 


Bradwardine,  Rose,  daughter  of  the  above, 
loves,  and  is  beloved  by,  Waverley,  whom  she 
eventually  marries. 

Bradwardine,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (d.  1349),  wrote,  among  other  works, 
a famous  treatise  De  Causa  Dei  contra  Pelagitm 
(1618),  from  an  apologue  to  which  Parnell  is  said 
to  have  derived  the  story  of  hie  Hermit.  Chaucer, 
in  his  Nonnes  Pricstes  Tale,  refers  to  Bradwardine’ s 
position  among  the  schoolmen  of  his  time.  See 
Morley’s  English  Writers,  vol.  ii.,  part  1 ; also, 
Cause  op  God  against  Pelagius  ; Profound 
Doctor,  The. 

Brady,  Nicholas.  See  Psalms  of  David. 

Braes  of  Yarrow,  The.  A ballad  written 
by  William  Hamilton,  of  Bangour  (1704 — 1754), 
in  imitation  of  an  old  Scottish  ballad  on  a similar 
subject,  and  with  the  same  burden  at  the  end  of 
each  stanza.  It  was  published  among  his  poems 
in  1760,  and  is  characterised  by  Hazlitt  as  “the 
finest  modem  imitation”  of  the  old  ballad  style. 
It  begins : — 

“Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonnle,  bonnie  bride.” 


Scott,  Hogg,  and  Wordsworth  have  poems  on  the 
subject  of  this  famous  stream  and  its  legends. 

Brag,  Jack.  A novel  by  Theodore  Edward 
Hook  (1788 — 1841),  published  in  1837.  The  hero 
is  a man  of  innate  vulgarity  of  disposition,  who 
endeavours  to  force  himself  into  the  higher  circles 
of  society  by  a combination  of  bluster,  fraud, 
adulation,  and  servility. 

Brag,  Sir  J aek,  is  the  title  of  an  old  ballad, 
in  which  Gen.  John  Burgoyne  (d.  1792)  figures 
under  that  appellation. 

Braggadochio.  A blustering,  cowardly  cha- 
racter in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene  (q.v.),  intended 
to  typify  the  intemperance  of  the  tongue. 

Braid  Claith.  A humorous  poem  by  Robert 
Fergusson  (1751 — 1774),  of  which  the  last  verse 
runs : — 

“ For  though  ye  had  as  wise  a snout  on 
As  Shakespeare  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 

Your  judgment  fouk  would  hae  a doubt  on, 

I’ll  tak  my  aith, 

Till  they  could  see  ye  wl’  a suit  on 
O’  guld  braid  claltk.” 


“ Braid  claith  ” is,  Anglicb,  broad  cloth. 


Brainard,  John  G.  C.,  American  poet  (1796 
— 1828),  published,  in  1828,  a volume  of  Poems, 
which  was  reprinted  in  1832,  with  a Life  of  tho 
author,  by  John  Grocnleaf  Whittier. 

Brainworm,  in  Ben  Jonson’s  comedy  of 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour  (q.v.),  “is  a particularly 
dry  and  abstruse  character.  Wo  neither  know  Ids 
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"business  nor  liis  motives  : his  plots  are  as  intricate 
as  they  are  useless,  and  as  the  ignorance  of  those 
ho  imposes  upon  is  wonderful.  “Yet,”  says  Hazlitt, 
“ from  the  hustle  and  activity  of  this  character  on 
the  stage,  the  changes  of  address,  the  variety  of 
affected  tones  and  gipsy  jargon,  and  the  limping, 
affected  gestures,  it  is  a very  amusing  theatrical 
exhibition.” 

Braithwayte,  Bichard,  poet  (b.  1588,  d. 
1693),  wrote,  among  many  other  works,  The 
Prodigal's  Teares  (1614);  The  Good  Wife  : or,  a Pare 
One  Among  Women  (1618)  ; and  Barnabce  Itinera- 
rium  : or,  Barnabee' s Journal  (1820).  His  Life  was 
published  by  Haslewood,  in  1820.  See,  also, 
Wood’s  Athenee  Oxonienses,  Brydges’  Censara  Lite- 
raria,  the  Biographia  Dramatica,  Warton’s  English 
Poetry,  Ellis’s  Specimens  of  the  English  Poets , and 
Lowndes’  Bibliographer' s Manual.  “ Braithwayte’ s 
merits,”  says  Dibdin,  in  his  Bibliomania,  “are  un- 
doubtedly very  considerable.  Some  of  his  pieces 
are  capable  of  affording  instruction  and  delight. 
He  was  a most  extraordinary  man  in  poetry  and  in 
prose.” 

Bramble,  Matthew,  in  Smollett’s  novel 
of  Humphrey  Clinker  (q.v.),  “ though  not,”  says 
Hazlitt,  “ altogether  original,  is  excellently  sup- 
ported.” “ It  has  been  observed  maliciously,  but 
not,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “ untruly,  that  the 
cynicism  of  Matthew  Bramble  becomes  gradually 
softened  as  he  journeys  northward,  and  that  he, 
who  equally  detested  Bath  and  London,  becomes 
wonderfully  reconciled  to  walled  cities  and  the 
hum  of  men  when  he  finds  himself  an  inhabitant 
of  the  northern  metropolis.”  See  Absolute,  Sib, 
Anthony. 

Bramble,  Tabitha,  sister  of  the  above,  is 
described  as  “a  maiden  of  forty-five,  exceedingly 
starched,  vain,  and  ridiculous,”  and  eventually 
marries  Captain  Lismahago  (q.v.). 

Bramhali,  John,  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
(1593 — 1663),  wrote,  among  other  works,  A De- 
fence, of  True  Liberty , in  reply  to  Hobbes’s  Trea- 
tise of  Liberty  and  Necessity  (1655).  His  Life  and 
Works  were  published,  with  a Life  by  Bishop 
Vesey,  in  1677,  and  afterwards  in  the  Library  of 
Anglo-Catholic  Theology  (1842 — 45). 

Bramine,  The,  is  the  appellation  under  which 
Stebne  (1713 — 1768),  in  his  Letters  from  Yorick  to 
Eliza  (1775),  describes  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Draper  (a 
young  Indian  lady),  for  whom  he  entertained  a vio- 
lent and  unbecoming  passion.  He  himself  figures 
as  the  Bramine. 

Brampton,  Thomas,  a confessor  of  the 
Minorite  Friars,  wrote,  in  1414,  a metrical  version 
of  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms ; also,  it  is  said,  a 
poem  Against  Lollardie,  and  The  Ploughman' s Tale , 
all  of  which  see. 

Brampton,  William  de.  One  of  the  four 
justiciars  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
'(1274—1307).  See  Fleta. 


Bramston,  James,  Vicar  of  Starting,  Sussex 
(d.  1744),  published  The  Art  of  Politics,  The  Man 
of  Taste,  and  The  Crooked  Sixpence.  The  last  was 
published  in  The  Repository,  vol.  i. 

Bran,  in  Macphebson’s  poem  of  Ossian  (q.v.),  is 
the  name  of  Fingal’s  dog.  “ Our  Highlanders,” 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “have  a proverbial  saying, 
founded  on  the  traditional  renown  of  this  animal. 
‘ If  it  is  not  Bran,’  they  say,  4 it  is  Bran’s  brother.’  ” 

Brand,  John  (1741 — 1806),  published,  in 
1789,  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  his  native 
town,  Newcastle -on -Tyne.  His  Observations  on 
Popular  Antiquities  was  published  in  1777. 

Brand,  Sir  Denys,  is  a character  who  figures 
in  Crabbe’s  poem  of  The  Borough.  He  is  a 
country  magnate,  and  may  be  described  as  one 
who  apes  humility. 

Brandan,  St.  A lyric  by  Matthew  Arnold 
(b.  1822),  telling  how  the  saint,  sailing  on  the 
northern  main,  comes  upon  the  figure  of  “ the 
traitor  Judas,  out  of  hell,”  floating  “on  an  iceberg- 
white,”  his  short  emancipation  from  the  eternal 
fire  having  been  gained  by  his  one  act  of  charity 
to  the  leper  at  Joppa. 

Brande,  William  Thomas,  chemist  and 
lecturer  (1780 — 1866),  wrote  many  scientific  trea- 
tises of  great  value,  but  his  magnum  opus  was  A 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literatu/re,  a/nd  Art  (1842).  In 
the  latter  work  he  was  assisted  by  Joseph  Cauvin, 
and  other  authors  of  eminence  in  their  respective 
departments.  The  last  edition  was  edited  by  the 
Bev.  George  W.  Cox  (1867). 

Brandon,  Samuel,  dramatist  (temp.  Eliza- 
beth), produced,  in  1598,  a play  called  Virtuous 
Octavia  (q.v.).  See  the  Biographia  Dramatica. 

Brandt.  The  leader  of  the  band  of  Indians  who 
destroyed  the  village  of  Wyoming,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1788.  In  Campbell’ s poem  of  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming  (q.v.) , Brandt  is  represented  as  a monster 
of  cruelty,  though,  as  the  poet  was  afterwards  in- 
formed, and  as  he  himself  publicly  stated,  he  often 
strove  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of  Indian  warfare. 

Brandt,  Sebastian.  See  Shyp  of  Folys 

OF  THE  WORLDE,  The. 

Brangtons,  The,  in  Madame  d’Arblay’s 
novel  of  Evelina  (q.v.),  are  a family  whose  excessive 
vulgarity  is  admirably  portrayed.  “ Vulgarity,” 
says  Miss  Kavanagh,  “ was  indeed  Miss  Burney  s 
[Madame  d’Arblay’s]  excellence.  No  vulgar  girls 
can  surpass  her  Miss  Brangtons.” 

Brasenose,  Buller  of.  See  Buller  of 
Brasenose. 

Brass,  Sally,  and  Sampson  Brass,  are 

brother  and  sister,  in  Dickens’s  Old  Curiosity  Shop  ; 
the  latter  a servile,  roguish,  and  cowardly  attorney  . 
the  former,  his  equal  in  fraud  and  meanness,  but 
his  superior  in  courage  and  acuteness. 

Brathwaite.  See  Braithwayte. 
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Bratti  Ferravecchi.  The  goldsmith  in 
George  Eliot’s  novel  of  Romola  (q.v.). 

Brave  Lord  Willoughby.  A ballad  cele- 
brating the  achievements  of  Lord  Willoughby 
I’Eresby,  who,  in  1586,  distinguished  himself  at  the 
jiege  of  Zutphen.  He  died  in  1601. 

Brave  deserves  the  fair,  None  but 

the.” — Dryden,  Alexander' s Feast,  line  15. 

Bravo  of  V enice,  The.  A tale  by  Matthew 
Gregory  Lewis  (1775 — 1818). 

Bray,  Mrs.  Anna  Eliza  Kempe  Stot- 

hard  (b.  towards  the  end  of  last  century),  has 
produced  the  following  novels : — JDe  Faix,  The 
i White  Hoods,  The  Protestant,  Fits  of  Fitzford,  The 
. Talba , Warleigh , Trelawney  of  Trelatone,  Trials  of 
the  Heart,  Henry  dc  Pomeroy,  Courtenay  of  Wal- 
reddon,  Trials  of  Domestic  Life,  Hartland  Forest,  and 
Roseteague.  She  has  also  published  several  de- 
scriptive and  historical  works,  a Life  of  Charles 
v Slot  hard ; the  poetical  remains  and  sermons  of  her 
cond  husband;  Fables  and  other  Pieces  in  Verse, 
by  Mary  Maria  Colling  ; and  many  other  works. 

Bray,  The  Vicar  of.  A vivacious  vicar  of 
the  Berkshire  village  so  named,  who,  living  under 
Henry  Y1II.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth, 
'-was  first  a Papist,  then  a Protestant,  then  a Papist, 
then  a Protestant  again.  But  if  he  changed  his 
religion,  he  kept  true  to  his  own  principle,  which 
was  “to  live  and  die  the  Vicar  of  Bray.”  His 
name,  by  some  authorities,  is  said  to  have  been 
>Svmon  Symonds  ; by  others,  Pendleton ; by  others, 
v Simon  Alleyn.  The  story,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  church  records  of  Bray.  In  the  well- 
known  song,  said  to  have  been  written  by  an 
officer  in  Colonel  Fuller’s  regiment  (temp.  George  I.), 
tthe  vicar  lives  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James 
ID.,  William  III.,  Anne,  and  George  I.  The  tune 
i is  that  of  “ The  Country  Garden : ” — 

“ And  this  is  law  that  I’ll  maintain 
Until  my  dying  day,  sir. 

That  whatsoever  king  shall  reign. 

I'll  still  be  Vicar  of  Bray,  sir.” 

Braybrooke,  Baron,  Richard  Griffin  Neville 
(1783 — 1858),  published,  in  1825,  the  first  edition 
• of  The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys  (q.v.) ; in  1835,  a 
history  of  Audley  End  and  Saffron  Walden;  and, 
in  1842,  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Jane,  Lady 
Cornwallis. 


Bread  and  Milk  for  Babes : “ or,  the 

' Conclusions  of  the  Astrolabie,”  written  by  Geof- 
frey Chaucer  (1328—1400)  for  his  son  Lowis,  a 
' boy  of  ten  years  of  age.  He  had  given  tho  child 
an  astrolabe,  and  the  little  treatise,  says  Morley, 
1 was  to  show  him  how  to  use  it.  Some  of  its  uses, 
remarked  Chaucer,  “ be  too  hard  for  thy  tender  age 
•of  ten  years  to  conceive.  By  this  treatise,  divided 
into  five  parts,  will  I show  thee  wonder  light  rules 
and  naked  words  in  English,  for  Latin  no  canst 
' thou  yet  but  small,  my  little  son.” 

“ Bread  is  the  staff  of  life.”  A phrase  in 
• Swift’s  Tale  of  a Tub. 


“ Break,  break,  break,  on  thy  cold 

gray  stones,  0 sea.”  First  line  of  a familiar  poem 
by  Tennyson,  in  which  the  poet’s  regrets  for 
Arthur  Hallam  (q.v.)  find,  perhaps,  their  happiest 
as  well  as  their  moumfullest  expression.  See  In 
Memoriam. 

“ Break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase,  if 

you  will,  You  may.”  A line  in  Moore’s  popular 
lyric,  beginning : — 

“ Farewell ! hut  whenever  you  welcome  the  hour.” 

Breakfast  Table,  The  Autocrat  of  the. 

See  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  The. 

“ Breaks  a butterfly  upon  a wheel, 

Who.”  Line  307  of  Prologue  to  Pope’s  Satires 
(q.v.). 

“ Breath  can  make  them,  as  a breath 

has  made,  A.”  Line  54  of  Goldsmith’s  poem  of 
The  Deserted  Village  (q.v.). 

“ Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so 

dead.”  The  opening  line  of  Scott’s  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  canto  vi.,  stanza  1. 

Brechin,  Bishop  of.  See  Forbes,  Alexan- 
der Penrose. 

Breeches  Bible,  The.  The  name  given 
to  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures  which  was  first 
printed  at  Geneva,  by  Rowland  Hall,  in  1560.  It 
arose  out  of  an  unusual  rendering  of  Genesis  iii.  7. 
Sec  Bible,  The. 

Breeches  Review,  The.  A nickname 
bestowed  at  one  time  upon  the  Westminster  Review, 
in  reference  to  the  share  in  its  proprietorship  and 
conduct  possessed  by  a certain  West  End  breeches- 
maker  called  Francis  Place. 

Breefe  Dialogue  between  two  Preestes’ 
Servauntes  named  Walkin  and  Jeffray. 

A satire  on  the  monastic  orders,  by  William  Roy 
(circa  1526). 

Breen,  Henry  Hegart  (b.  1805),  has  writ- 
ten, in  addition  to  several  works  published 
anonymously,  The  Diamond  Rock,  and  other  Poems 
(1849)  ; Modern  English  Literature : its  Blemishes 
and  Defects  (1857). 

Breitmann,  Hans.  A fictitious  character 
under  whose  name  Charles  Godfrey  Leland 
(b.  1824)  has  published  a series  of  humorous 
ballads  in  the  Pennsylvanian  Dutch  dialect,  a 
species  of  Gorman-English.  Five  series  of  these 
ballads  have  been  printed : Hans  Breitmann' s 

Party,  and  other  Ballads ; Hans  Breitmann  about 
Town ; Hans  Breitmann  in  Church ; Hans  Breit- 
mann as  an  Uhlan;  and  Hans  Breitmann  in  Europe. 

Bremer,  Frederica  (1801  — 1865).  A 
Swedish  novelist,  many  of  whose  works  have  been, 
translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  Howitt,  and  repub- 
lished ; among  others,  The  Neighbours  ; The  Home : 
or,  Life  in  Sweden;  The  President' s Daughters  ; The 
Twins,  and  other  Tales;  Nina;  Strife  and  Peace : 
or,  Scenes  in  Dalccarlia ; The  Homes  of  the  New 
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World ; Greece  and  the  Greeks ; Two  Years  in 

Switzerland ; Father  and  Daughter ; The  11 

Family , and  other  Tales ; New  Sketches  of  Every 
Day  Life ; The  Parsonage  of  Mora ; Brothers  and 
Sisters ; Hertha ; The  Bondmaid;  The  Midnight 
Sun  ; A Pilgrimage  ; and  Butterfly's  Gospel.  The 
Life , Letters,  and  Posthumous  Writings  were  pub- 
lished in  1868.  See  Mrs.  Howitt’s  Three  Months 
xoith  Frederica  Bremer  in  Sweden. 

Brenda,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  romance  of 
The  Pirate  (q.v.),  is  the  sister  of  Minna,  and  the 
daughter  of  Magnus  Troil,  beloved  by  Mordaunt, 
whom  she  eventually  marries. 

Brennoralt,  a tragedy  by  Sir  John  Suck- 
ling (1609 — 1641),  contains  a fine  passage  which 
Steele,  in  The  Tatler  (No.  40),  quotes  side  by  side 
with  one  from  Milton  about  Eve.  A lover  is 
looking  on  his  sleeping  mistress,  and  says  : — 

“ Her  face  is  like  the  milky  way  i’  the  sky, 

A meeting  of  gentle  lights  without  a name.” 

The  scene  of  the  play  is  supposed  to  be  laid  in 
Poland,  but  the  Lithuanians  are  evidently  intended 
for  the  Scotch.  See  Iphigenie. 

Brentford,  The  Two  Kings  of.  Two 

characters  in  Buckingham’s  farce  of  The  Rehearsal 
(q.v.) ; perhaps  intended  for  Charles  II.  and  James, 
Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  or  for  Boab- 
delin  and  Abdalla,  the  two  contending  kings  of 
Granada.  They  are  represented  as  living  on 
terms  of  the  most  affectionate  intimacy,  and  as 
dancing,  singing,  and  walking  together  with  won- 
derful unanimity.  It  is  not  obvious  why  they 
should  be  described  as  kings  of  Brentford  rather 
than  any  other  locality.  Bayes  says  (act  i.,  scene  1), 
“ Look  you,  Sirs,  the  chief  hinge  of  this  play.  . . . 
is,  that  I suppose  two  kings  of  the  same  place,  as, 
for  example,  Brentford,  for  I love  to  write  famil- 
iarly.” In  Cowper’s  Task,  bk.  i.,  The  Sofa,  1.  77, 
we  read — 

“ United,  undivided,  twain  at  once. 

So  sit  two  kings  of  Brentford  on  one  throne.” 

Brenton,  Edward  Pelham  (1774 — 1839), 
wrote  The  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
year  1783  to  1822  (1823),  and  a Life  of  Earl  St. 
Vincent  (1838). 

Brereton,  Jane,  poetess  (1685 — 1740), 
wrote  a number  of  poetical  pieces  which  were 
published  with  her  Life  and  Letters  in  1744.  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges  speaks  of  her  in  his  Censura 
Liter  aria  as  displaying  “ some  talents  for  versifica- 
tion, if  not  for  poetry.” 

Breton,  Captain,  in  Mrs.  Centlivre’s 
comedy  of  The  Wonder  (q.v.),  is  the  lover  of 
Clara,  and  “ a spirited  and  enterprising  soldier  of 
fortune.” 

Breton,  Nicholas,  poet  ( 1558  — 1624), 
wrote  Workes  of  a Young  Wyt  trust  up.  with  a 
Far  dell  of  pret  tic  Fancies  (1577);  Wits  Trenchmore 
(1597),  (q.v.) ; Pasquil' s Madcap  and  Madcappe' s 
Message  (1600);  Wits  Private  Wealth,  (1603),  (q.v.), 
and  a number  of  other  works,  a list  of  which  is 


given  in  The  Bibliographer' s Manual,  by  Lowndes. 
Ho  contributed  at  least  eight  pieces  to  England's 
Helicon  (1600).  See  Ritson’s  Bibliographia  Poetica. 
There  is  a reference  to  Breton  in  Phillip’s  Theatrum 
Poetarum ; and  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  writing  in 
the  Censura  Literaria  concerning  his  ballad  of 
Phillida  and  Cory  don  (q.v.),  says  that  “ if  we  are  to 
j udge  from  this  specimen  of  his  poetical  powers — 
for  surely  he  must  have  had  the  powers  of  a poet — 
they  were  distinguished  by  a simplicity  at  once  easy 
and  elegant.”  See  Grimello’s  Fortunes  ; Workes 
of  a Young  Wit. 

“ Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.”— Hamlet, 
act  ii.,  scene  2. 

Brewer,  Anthony.  See  Lingua;  Supe- 
riority. 

Brewer,  E.  Cobham,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  has 

written,  among  many  other  works,  a Guide  to- 
Scientific  Knowledge  of  Things  Familiar  (1850)  ; 
and  a Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable,  “ giving  the 
Derivation,  Source,  or  Origin  of  Common  Phrases, 
Allusions,  and  Words  that  have  a Tale  to  Tell.” 

Brewster,  Sir  David,  LL.D.,  philo- 

sop*hical  waiter  ( 1781  — 1868),  published  A 
Treatise  on  the  Kaleidoscope  (1829) ; Notes  to  Robi- 
son's System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  (1822) ; 
A Life  of  Euler  (1823) ; Notes  and  Introductory 
Chapter  to  Legendre's  Elements  of  Geometry  (1824) ; 
A Treatise  on  Optics  (1831) ; Letters  on  Natural 
Magic  (1831) ; A Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1831) ; 
The  Martyrs  of  Science : or,  the  Lives  of  Galileo , 
Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler  (1841);  A Treatise  on  the 
Microscope ; More  Worlds  than  One : the  Creed  of 
the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of  the  Christian  (1854) ; 
Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Discoveries  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1855) ; and  other  works  of  a 
scientific  character.  For  Biography,  see  The  Home 
Life  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  by  his  daughter 
(1869). 

“ Briars  is  this  working-day  world, 

O,  how  full  of.” — As  You  Like  It,  act  i.,  scene  3. 

Brick,  Mr.  Jefferson.  An  American  poli- 
tician, in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit 
(q.v.). 

Bride  of  Abydos,  The.  A Turkish  tale, 
told  in  octo-syllabic  verse  by  Lord  Byron  (1788 — 
1824),  and  published  in  1813.  It  is  in  two  cantos, 
and  opens  with  the  well-known  song  imitated 
from  Goethe,  beginning : — 

“ Know  ye  tlie  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle.” 

The  name  of  the  “ bride  ” is  Zuleika,  and  that  of 
her  lover,  Selim. 

Bride  of  Lammermoor,  The.  A romance 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  (1771 — 1832),  published  in 
1819,  and  characterised  by  Senior  as  “ a tragedy  of 
the  highest  order,  uniting  excellence  of  plot  with 
Scott’s  usual  merits  of  character  and  description.” 
See  Ashton,  Lucy  ; Balderstone,  Caleb  ; and 
Ravenswood. 
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Bride’s  Burial,  The.  The  title  of  a ballad 
published  by  Percy  in  his  Reliyues. 

Bride’s  Tragedy*  The.  A play  by  Thomas 
Lovell  Beddoes  (1803—1849),  published  in  1822, 
and  evidently  intended  more  for  the  library  than 
for  the  stage.  “ It  possesses  many  passages  of 
pure  and  sparkling  verse.”  The  bride  is  called 
I Floribel,  and  is  murdered  by  her  husband,  Hes- 
perus. 

Bridge,  The.  A poem  by  Henry  Wads- 
worth Longfellow  (b.  1807) ; — 

“ Whenever  I cross  the  river 

On  Its  bridge  with  wooden  piers, 

Like  the  odor  of  brine  from  the  ocean 
Comes  the  thought  of  other  years.” 

“ Bridge  of  Sighs,  I stood  in  Venice 

on  the.” — Byron’s  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage , 
canto  iv.,  stanza  1. 

Bridge  of  Sighs,  The.  A lyric  by  Thomas 
Hood  (1798 — 1845),  originally  published  in  Punch, 

and  beginning — 

“ One  more  unfortunate. 

Weary  of  breath, 

Rashly  Importunate. 

Gone  to  her  death ! ” 

Bridgenorth,  Major  Ralph.  A Bound- 
head,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel  of  Peveril  of  the 
Peak  (q.v.). 

Bridget,  Mrs.  A character  in  Sterne’s  Life 
and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy , Gentleman  (q.v.). 

Bridgewater,  Benjamin.  See  Biblio- 

POLiE,  ReLIGIO. 

Bridgewater,  Earl  of,  Francis  Henry 
Egerton  (1736  — 1829),  is  notable  as  founder  of  the 
’Bridgewater  Treatises  (see  next  paragraph).  He 
mblished  editions  of  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides, 
i fragment  of  an  Ode  by  Sappho  from  Longinus, 
ind  another  Ode  by  Sappho  from  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus ; and  prepared  for  the  Biographia 
Sritannica,  a Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton. 

Bridgewater  Treatises,  The,  originated 
’ n the  will  of  the  Right  Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis 
Henry  Egerton,  eighth  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  by 
which  he  bequeathed  eight  thousand  pounds  to 

00  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  who  should  be 
ippointed  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
,o  prepare  a work  “ on  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and 
Joodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  Creation, 

i llustrating  such  work  by  all  reasonable  arguments ; 
is,  for  instance,  the  variety  and  formation  of  God’s 
creatures  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
ringdoms ; the  effect  of  digestion,  and  thereby  of 

1 'onvcrsion  ; the  construction  of  the  hand  of  man, 
ind  an  infinite  variety  of  other  arguments  ; as  also 
>y  discoveries,  ancient  and  modem,  in  .arts,  sciences, 
md  in  the  whole  extent  of  literature.”  The  treatises 
ire  eight  in  number  : On  the  Adaptation  of  External 
Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitution  of 
Wan,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D. ; On  the 
Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Physical  Con- 
ation of  Man,  by  John  Kidd,  M.D. ; Astronomy  and 


General  Physics  considered  with  reference  to  Natural 
Theology,  by  the  Rev.  William  Whewell;  The 
Hand:  its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments,  as 
evincing  Design,  by  Sir  Charles  Bell ; On  Animal 
and  Vegetable  Physiology , considered  with  reference 
to  Natural  Theology,  by  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D. ; 
On  Geology  and  Mineralogy , by  the  Rev.  William 
Buckland,  D.D. ; Animals : their  History,  Habits, 
and  Instincts,  by  the  Rev.  William  Kirby ; and 
Chemistry , Meteorology , and  the  Function  of  Diges- 
tion, considered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology , 
by  William  Prout,  M.D.  They  were  all  published 
between  1833  and  1836,  and  have  frequently  been 
repi*inted.  A soi-disant  ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise 
by  Charles  Babbage  (q.v.),  appeared  in  1837. 

Bridlington,  John  of.  The  name  of  the 
reputed  author  of  a satire  on  the  court  of 
Edward  III.,  which  took  the  form  of  a prophecy 
in  Latin  verse,  and  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
containing  revelations  during  three  accesses  of 
fever. 

Briefe  View  of  the  State  of  the  Church 
of  England,  A,  “ as  it  stood  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s and  King  James’s  reigne  to  the  yeere  1608,” 
by  Sir  John  Haryngton  (d.  1612),  published  in 
1653.  In  this  treatise  the  author  speaks  strongly 
against  the  marriage  of  bishops. 

Briggs,  Charles  F.  See  Franco,  Harry. 

Briggs,  Matilda.  The  companion  of  Miss 
Crawley,  and  afterwards  of  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley 
( nee  Becky  Sharp).  See  Thackeray’s  Vanity  Fair. 

“ Bright-eyed  Fancy.”  An  expression 
used  in  Gray’s  Progress  of  Poesy,  part  ii.,  stanza  3. 

Bright,  Timothy,  physician  and  divine 
(d.  1615),  wrote,  among  other  works,  a treatise 
On  Melancholy  (q.v.). 

“ Bright  particular  star,  That  I should 

love  a.” — All' s Well  that  Ends  Well,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

“ Bright  star ! would  I were  steadfast 

as  thou  art.”  First  line  of  a sonnet  by  John 
Keats. 

“ Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the 

morning.”  First  line  of  Heber’s  hymn  on  the 
Epiphany — 

“ Dawn  on  our  darkness,  and  lend  us  tlilne  aid.” 

Brigida,  Monna.  A character  in  George 
Eliot’s  novel  of  Romola  (q.v.),  a kinswoman  of  the 
heroine.  * 

Brigs  of  Ayr,  The.  A poem  by  Robert 
Burns  (1759 — 1796),  occasioned  by  tho  erection  of 
a new  bridge  across  the  river  Doon  at  Ayr,  in  place 
of  tho  dilapidated  structure  built  in  the  roign  of 
Alexander  III.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a conversation 
between  tho  two  bridges. 

Brimley,  George,  essayist  and  critic  (1819 
— 1857),  contributed  numerous  papers  to  The 
Spectator  and  Fraser  s Magazine,  selections  from 
which  appeared  in  1860  under  tho  editorship  of 
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W.  G.  Clark,  who  prefixed  a short  Memoir.  Among 
the  Essays  are  two  very  able  criticisms  of  Tenny- 
son and  Wordsworth. 

Brisk,  Fastidious,  in  Ben  Jonson’s  comedy 
of  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  (q.v.),  is  “ a neat, 
spruce,  affecting  courtier,  one  that  wears  clothes 
well  and  in  fashion ; swears  tersely,  and  with 
variety ; cares  not  what  lady’s  favour  he  belies,  or 
great  man’ s familiarity  ; a good  property  to  per- 
fume the  heel  of  a coach.” 

Bristol,  Earl  of.  See  Elvira. 

Bristow  Tragedy,  The  : “ or,  the  Death  of 
Sir  Charles  Bawdin.”  A ballad  by  Thomas  Chat- 
terton  (1752—1770). 

Britain,  Benjamin,  in  Dickens’s  The  Battle 
of  Life  (q.v.),  is  sometimes  called  Little  Britain,  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  Greater  Britain. 

Britain,  History  of.  A fragment,  in  six 
hooks,  by  John  Milton  (1608 — 1674),  extending 
from  fabulous  times  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
published  in  1670. 

Britain’s  Ida.  A poem,  in  six  cantos,  by 
Edmund  Spenser  (1552 — 1599). 

Britannia:  “ sive  Florentissimorum  Regnorum 
Anglite,  Scotife,  Hibemise,  et  Insularum  adjacen- 
tium  ex  intima  Antiquitate  Chorographica  De- 
scriptio.”  The  famous  “ chorographical  descrip- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  together  with 
adjacent  islands,”  written  in  Latin  by  William 
Camden  (q.v.),  and  published  in  1586 — 1607.  It 
was  translated  into  English  by  Professor  Holland 
in  1610,  by  Bishop  Gibson  in  1772,  and  by  Richard 
Gough  in  1789,  the  latter  edition  being  reprinted 
in  1806 — the  first  volume  under  the  editorship  of 
Gough,  the  other  two  under  the  supervision  of 
John  Nichols. 

Britannia.  A poem  by  James  Thomson  (1700 
— 1748),  published  in  1727,  and  written  to  express 
the  poet’s  indignation  at  the  interruption  of  British 
trade  by  the  Spaniards  in  America.  “ By  this 
piece  he  declared  himself  an  adherent  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  had  therefore  no  favour  to  expect  from 
the  court.” 

“Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks.”  A 

line  in  Campbell’s  song  of  Ye  Mariners  of  England 
(q.v.)  : — 

“ Her  march  is  o’er  the  mountain-waves ; 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep.” 

Britannia  Rediviva.  A poem  by  John 
Dryden  (1631 — 1701),  celebrating  the  birth  of  the 
son  of  James  II.  and  Mary  of  Modena. 

“Britannia  rules  the  waves.”  See  Thom- 
son’s famous  lyric,  Rule  Britannia , in  Alfred  (q.v.). 

Britannia’s  Pastorals.  A poem  by  William 
Browne  (1590 — 1645),  published  (book  i.)  in  1613 
and  (book  ii.)  in  1616,  with  commendatory  verses 
by  Drayton,  Selden,  Jonson,  Wither,  and  others. 
In  1852  a third  book  was  printed,  from  the  original 
manuscripts  in  the  library  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 


The  poem  is  written  in  the  ten-syllabled  couplet, 
interspersed  with  various  lyrics,  of  which  those 
beginning — 

“ Venus,  hy  Adonis’  side," 

and — 


“ Shall  I tell  you  whom  I love?” 


are  the  best  known. 

British  Apollo,  The,  “containing  two 
thousand  answers  to  curious  questions  in  most 
arts  and  sciences,  serious,  comical,  and  humorous,” 
“ performed  by  a Society  of  Gentlemen,”  and  pub- 
lished in  1740. 

British  Birds,  The.  A metrical  satire  by 
Mortimer  Collins,  suggested  by  The  Birds  of  Aris- 
tophanes, and  published  in  1872.  It  professes  to 
be  a communication  from  the  ghost  of  the  famous 
comic  writer. 

British  Critic,  The.  A periodical  which 
commenced  in  May,  1783,  and  terminated  in  1843. 
The  first  series,  from  1783  to  1813,  extended  to 
42  vols.  ; the  second  series,  from  1814  to  1825,  to 
23  vols. ; the  third  series,  from  1825  to  1826,  to  3 
vols. ; and  the  fourth  series,  from  1827  to  1843,  to 
34  vols.  Keble,  the  author  of  The  Christian  Year, 
contributed  some  valuable  papers  to  this  magazine. 

British  Jeremiah,  The.  A title  bestowed 
by  Gibbon,  the  historian,  upon  the  old  English 
writer,  Gildas  (q.v.). 

British  Librarian,  The,  “exhibiting  a 
compendious  view  of  all  unpublished  and  valuable 
books,”  was  compiled  by  William  Oldys  (1689 — 
1761),  and  printed  in  1737. 

British  Magazine,  The.  A periodical, 
published  monthly,  price  sixpence,  started  on 
January  1,  1760,  “ with  a fervid  dedication  to  Pitt, 
and  the  unusual  distinction  of  a royal  licence  to 
Dr.  Smollett  as  its  editor.”  To  this  journal  Oliver 
Goldsmith  was  a regular  contributor,  his  essays 
and  criticisms  forming  not  the  least  attractive 
of  its  pages,  in  which  Smollett’s  novel  of  Sir 
Laimcelot  Greaves  appeared  in  successive  instal- 
ments till  its  conclusion  in  December,  1761.  Three 
other  periodicals  of  the  same  name  have  since  been 
started;  the  first  existed  from  July,  1782,  to 
December,  1783;  the  second  was  issued  in  1800, 
and  the  third  lasted  from  1832  to  1849. 


British  Museum  Library,  The1,  origi- 
nated with  the  grant  by  Parliament  (April  5, 
1753),  of  £20,000  to  the  daughters  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  in  payment  for  his  fine  library  and  vast 
collections  of  the  productions  of  nature  and  art, 
which  had  cost  him  £50,000.  In  1757,  George  II. 
presented  the  Old  Royal  Library ; and  many  im- 
portant additions  have  been  given  and  bequeathed 
to  it  since.  It  was  first  placed  in  Montagu  House, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  the  present  building. 
The  great  reading-room,  erected  by  Sydney  Smirke, 
was  opened  May  18,  1857-  It  affords  accommoda- 
tion for  300  readers,  who  have  free  access,  under 
certain  slight  restrictions,  and  contains  upwards  of 
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•SO, 000  volumes.  In  1870  it  was  estimated  that 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum  contained 
1,600,000  volumes  and  MSS.  It  is  constantly 
receiving  additions,  being  one  of  the  five  Public 
Libraries,  which,  under  the  Copyright  Act,  are  en- 
titled to  a copy  of  every  book  published  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

British  Pausanias,  The.  A name  con- 
ferred upon  the  scholar  and  antiquary,  William 
Camden  (q.v.). 

British  Review,  The,  was  first  published 
in  1811,  and  continued  till  1825.  Byron  has  an 
s amusing  passage  in  his  Don  Juan  about  “My 
t grandmother’s  review  [q.v.],  The  British,”  which 
was  seriously  resented  by  the  then  editor  of  the 
; periodical.  See  Moore’s  Life  of  Byron. 

Brito  mart,  or  Britomartis  — from  the 
(Greek,  Bpirupapris,  sweet  maiden — was  a Cretan 
-epithet  of  Diana;  whence,  in  Spenser’s  poem  of 
t the  Faerie  Queene  (book  iii.) , she  personifies  Chas- 
• tity,  and  is  armed  with  a magic  spear  which  nothing 
c can  resist, — 

“ A mighty  spear, 

Which  Bladud  made  by  ruaglck  art  of  yore, 

And  used  the  same  In  batteill  aye  to  beare.” 

>Sir  Walter  Scott  says  : — 

“ She  charmed  at  once,  and  tamed  the  heart, 
Incomparable  Britomart.” 

Briton,  The.  A tragedy  by  Ambrose  Philips 
(1671 — 1749),  produced  in  1722.  The  two  prin- 
. cipal  characters  are  Yanor,  the  British  prince,  and 
| ' Yalens,  the  Roman  general. 

“Britons  never  shall  be  slaves.”  A 

line  in  Hide  Britannia,  in  Thomson’s  Alfred  (q.v.). 

Britton,  John,  antiquarian  (1771 — 1857), 
h published,  among  other  works,  The  Beauties  of 
Wiltshire  (1801)  ; The  Architectural  Antiquities  of 
< Great  Britain  (1805) ; The  Cathedral  Antiquities 
I of  Great  Britain  (1814) ; Picturesque  Antiquities  of 
I . English  Cities  (1830);  The  Union  of  Architecture, 
Sculpture,  and  Paint  in y (1827);  Fine  Arts  of  the 
English  School  (1812) ; A Dictionary  of  the  Archi- 
tecture and  Archeology  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1830); 
Fonthill  Abbey  (1823)  ; Public  Buildings  of  London 
| (1828) ; Historical  Notices  of  Windsor  Castle  (1842) ; 
A Memoir  of  John  Aubrey  (1845) ; and  The  Author  - 
ship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  Elucidated  (1848).  See 
Knight’s  English  Cyclopedia  and  The  Gentleman' s 
Magazine  for  1857. 

Broad.  Grins.  A series  of  humorous  tales  in 
verse,  by  Georoe  Colman  the  younger  (1762 — 
1836),  originally  published  in  1797  under  the  title 
of  My  Nightgown  and  Slippers. 

“Broadcloth  without  and  a warm 

heart  within.”  A line  in  Cowper’s  Epistle  to 
Joseph  Hill. 

Brobdingnag.  The  country  to  which  Gul- 
liver made  his  second  voyage.  As  compared  with 
I tie  natives  of  Lilliput,  the  inhabitants  are  giants 
J of  the  greatest  size,  and  everything  else  is  in 
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enormous  proportion.  Gulliver  finds  himself  a 
Lilliputian  among  them,  and  is  treated  accord- 
ingly. 

Brock,  Mrs.  Carey,  novelist,  is  the  author, 
among  other  works,  of  Charity  Helstone,  Sunday 
Echoes,  Fenny  Wise  and  Found  Foolish,  Home 
Memories,  and  Margaret' s Secret. 

Broken  Heart,  The.  A tragedy  by  John 
Ford  (1586 — 1639),  printed  in  1633,  and  “ generally 
reckoned  his  finest.”  See  Love’s  Sacrifice. 

Brome,  Alexander,  poet  and  dramatist 
(1620 — 1666),  wrote  The  Cunning  Lovers  (1654); 
Fancy's  Festivals  (1657)  ; Songs,  and  other  Poems 
(1660),  (q.v.)  ; and  A Translation  of  Horace  (1666). 
In  1672  appeared  Covent  Garden  Drollery,  or  a Col- 
lection of  all  the  choice  Songs,  Poems , Prologues,  and 
Epilogues  of  Brome.  See  Walton’s  Lives,  where 
Brome’ s lyric  poems  are  referred  to  as — 

“ Those  cheerful  songs  which  we 
Have  often  sung  with  mirth  and  merry  glee 
As  we  have  marched  to  fight,  the  cause 
Of  God’s  anointed  and  His  laws.” 

It  is  said  that  Brome’ s love  of  wine  and  song  gave 
him  among  the  Cavaliers  the  title  of  “ the  English 
Anacreon.”  Cotton,  in  a poem  addressed  to  him, 
says : — 

“ Anacreon,  come,  and  touch  thy  jolly  lyre, 

And  bring  in  Horace  to  the  choir.” 

Brome,  Richard,  poet  and  dramatist,  temp. 
Elizabeth  (d.  1652),  wrote  Lachrymce  Musarum ; a 
series  of  Elegies  (1650) ; The  Jovial  Crew  (1652), 
(q.v.);  The  Northern  Lass  (1632) ; The  Madd  Couple 
well  Matcht ; Novella ; The  Court  Beggar;  The 
City  Witt;  The  Damoisclle  ; The  English  Moor; 
The  Lovesick  Court;  Covent  Garden  Weeded;  The 
New  Academy  ; The  Queen  and  the  Concubine ; The 
Spar ag us  ; The  Antipodes  (q.v.) ; The  Queene' s Ex- 
change ; The  Roy  all  Exchange  ; ten  of  which  were 
edited  and  published  by  Alexander  Brome  in  1653. 
Brome  also  assisted  Hey  wood  in  The  Lancashire 
Witches,  The  Life  and  Death  of  Martyn  Skink,  and 
The  Apprentice's  Prize.  He  was  originally  a servant 
of  Bon  Jonson’s,  on  whose  style  he  endeavoured, 
not  altogether  unsuccessfully,  to  mould  his  own. 
Jonson  himself  speaks  of  Brome’ s 

“ Observation  of  those  comic  laws 
Which  I,  thy  master,  first  did  teach  the  stage.” 

See  tho  Biographia  Dramatica. 

Bromyard,  John  of  (d.  1419).  See  Summa 
Predicantium. 

Brontes,  The,  novelists  and  poets : Anne 
(b.  1820,  d.  1849),  author  of  The  Tenant  of  Wild- 
fell  Hall,  Agnes  Grey  (1847),  and  Poems  (1846); 
Charlotte  (b.  1816,  d.  1855),  author  of  Jane 
Eyre  (q.v.),  (1849),  Shirley  (1849),  Vi/lette  (1850), 
The  Professor  (q.v.),  (1856),  and  Poems  (1846);  and 
Emily  (b.  1818,  d.  1848),  author  of  Wufhering 
Heights  (1847),  and  Poems  (1846).  See  Charlotte 
Bronte,  by  T.  W.  Reid  (1877);  Life  of  Charlotte 
Bronti'  by  Mrs.  Gaskell;  Miss  Martineau’s  Bio- 
graphical Sketches;  The  Edinburgh  Review  Cl 850); 
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Bayne’s  Essays;  Koscoe’s  Essays;  Thackeray’s 
Roundabout  Papers  ; and  A.  C.  Swinburne’s  Note  on 
Charlotte  Bronte.  “ Though  passion,”  says  Miss 
Martineau,  “'occupies  too  prominent  a place  in 
her  pictures  of  life,  though  women  have  to  com- 
plain that  she  represents  love  as  the  whole  and 
sole  concern  of  their  lives,  and  though  governesses 
especially  have  reason  to  remonstrate,  and  do  re- 
monstrate, that  their  share  of  human  conflicts  is 
laid  open  somewhat  rudely  and  inconsiderately, 
and  with  enormous  exaggeration,  to  social  observa- 
tion, it  is  a true  social  blessing  that  we  have  had 
a female  writer  who  has  discountenanced  sensa- 
tionalism and  feeble  egotism  with  such  practical 
force  as  appears  in  the  works  of  Currer  Bell.” 
See  Bell,  Currer. 

Bronze,  The  Age  of.  Sec  Age  of  Bronze, 
The. 

Bronzomarte.  The  steed  of  the  hero  in 

Smollett’s  Adventures  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves, 
described  as  “ a fine,  mettlesome  sorrel,  who  had 
got  blood  in  him.” 

Brook,  Master.  A name  assumed  by  Ford 
(q.v.),  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (q.v.). 

Brook,  The.  “ An  idyll,”  by  Alfred  Tenny- 
son (b.  1809),  published  in  1855,  and  including  the 
famous  lyric,  which  begins — 

“I  cliatter,  chatter,  as  I flow.” 

It  has  been  observed  how  strikingly  in  this  song 
the  sound  is  made  to  illustrate  the  sense. 

Brooke,  Arthur  (d.  about  1563),  wrote  The 
Tragical  History  of  Romeus  and  Juliet  ( q.v.);  and 
Agreemente  of  Sundrie  Places  of  Scripture , seeming  in 
shelve  to  jarre,  a translation  from  the  French 
(1563).  Turberville,  in  his  Poems  (1567),  writes  of 
Brooke : — 

“ In  proofe  that  he  for  Myter  did  excell, 

As  may  he  judge  for  Juliet  and  her  Mate : 

For  there  he  shewde  his  cunning  passing  well. 

When  he  the  Tale  to  Englishe  did  translate.” 

See  Carew  Hazlitt’s  Shakespeare  Library. 

Brooke,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Henry 
Brooke  (q.v.),  (d.  1793),  published,  in  1789,  Reliqucs 
of  ,Ir  is  h Poetry , Translated  into  English  Verse,  with 
Notes,  and  an  Irish  Tale  ; in  1796,  A Dialogue  be- 
tween a Lady  and  her  Pupils,  disclosing  a Journey 
through  England  and  Wales;  a novel  entitled  Emma : 
or,  the  Foundling  of  the  Wood  (1803)  ; and  a tragedy 
called  Belisarius.  See  the  Life  by  Seymour  (1816). 

Brooke,  Frances,  poetess,  novelist,  and 
dramatist  (b.  1745,  d.  1789),  wrote  The  Old  Maid 
(1755)  ; Virginia,  a Tragedy,  with  Odes,  Pastorals, 
and  Translations  (1756) ; The  History  of  Lady  Julia 
Mandeville  (1763)  ; The  History  of  Emily  Montague 
(1769)  ; Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  St.  Forlaix 
(1770)  ; The  Excursion  (1777)  ; The  Siege  of  Sinope, 
a Tragedy  (1781) ; Rosina,  a Play  (1782)  : Marian, 
a Play  (1788)  ; The  History  of  Charles  Mandeville 
(1790). 


Brooke,  Henry,  poet,  dramatist,  novelist, 
politician,  and  divine  (b.  1706,  d.  1783),  wrote 
Universal  Beauty  (q.v.),  (1735)  ; a translation  of  the 
first  throo  books  of  Gierusulemme  Liber  at  a (1737) ; 
Gustavus  Vasa  (q.v.),  (1739);  Constantia : or,  the 
Man  of  Law's  Tale  (1741) ; Farmer  s Letters  (1745) ; 

The  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  a Tragedy  (1748)  ; Fairy  I 
Tales  (1750) ; The  Earl  of  Essex,  a Tragedy  (1760)  ; 

The  Trial  of  the  Roman  Catholicks  (1762) ; The  Fool 
of  Quality  (1766),  (q.v.) ; Redemption,  a Poem  (1772)  ; 
and  Jidiet  Grenville  : or,  the  History  of  the  Human 
Heart  (1774).  His  Works  were  published  by  his 
daughter  in  1792,  in  four  volumes  octavo.  See  the 
biographical  introduction  to  Canon  Kingsley’s 
edition  of  The  Fool  of  Quality,  a volume  called 
Brookiana  (1804),  and  Chalmers’s  Biographical 
Dictionary . 

Brooke,  Lord.  See  Greyllle,  Fulke. 

Brooke,  Stopford  Augustus,  clergyman 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  is  the  author  of  The 
Life  of  Frederick  William  Robertson,  Freedom  in  the 
Church  of  England,  Sermons , Christ  in  Modern  Lifer 
Theology  in  the  English  Poets,  and  other  works. 

Brooks,  Charles  Shirley,  novelist,  drama- 
tist, and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1815,  d.  1874), 
wrote  Our  New  Governess,  Honours  and  Tricks,  The 
Creole,  and  some  other  plays;.  Aspen  Court,  The 
Silver  Cord , The  Gordian  Knot,  Sootier  or  Later,  and 
various  other  works.  He  succeeded  Mark  Lemon 
as  editor  of  Punch , and  retained  the  position  until 
his  death.  His  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour,  con- 
tributed to  Punch  between  1852  and  1874,  were- 
edited  by  his  son,  and  published  in  1875. 

Brooks,  James  Gordon,  American  poet 
(b.  1801,  d.  1841),  wrote  Genius  (1827),  and,  in 
conjunction  with  his  wife,  The  Rivals  of  Este,  and 
other  Poems  (1829).  His  poetry  is  described  by 
Griswold  as  “ spirited  and  smoothly  versified,  but 
diffuse  and  carelessly  written.” 

Brooks,  Maria,  an  American  poetess  (b.  about 
1795,  d.  1845),  wrote  Judith,  Esther,  and  other  \ 
Poems  (1820)  ; Zophicl : or,  the  Bride  of  Seven  (q.v.), 
(1825)  ; and  Idomen  : or,  the  Vale  of  Yumuri  (1843).  .. 
See  Southey’s  Life  and  Correspondence,  and  Gris- 
Avold’s  Female  Poets  of  America. 

Broome,  William  (1689 — 1745),  translated 
some  books  of  the  Iliad  into  prose,  which  were 
afterwards  printed  in  the  book  called  Ozell's  Homer. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  by  Pope  in  making 
extracts  from  Eustathius  for  the  notes  to  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Iliad,  and,  at  a later  period,  he  assisted 
the  poet  by  translating  a considerable  part  of  the 
Odyssey,  including  books  two,  six,  eight,  eleven, 
twelve,  sixteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty-three.  Hence- 
the  well-known  epigram  by  Henley — 

“ Pope  came  off  clean  with  Homer  ; but  they  say 
Broome  went  before  and  kindly  swept  the  way." 

Yet  Pope  does  not  seem  to  have  been  grateful.  Tn 
his  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry  ho  describes  Broome 
as  one  of  those  “ parrots  who  repeat  another’s  words 
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i such  a hoarse  odd  tone  as  makes  them  seem  their 
ivn ; ” and  in  The  Dunciad  he  has  the  following 
jference  to  him — 

“ Hibernian  politics,  O Swift,  thy  doom, 

Ainl  mine,  translating  ten  whole  years  with  Broome.” 

roome’s  Poems  on  Several  Occasions  were  printed 
1}  1 1727  ; his  Sermons  in  1737.  He  wrote  some  trans- 
tions  of  Anacreon  for  The  Gentleman’ s Magazine , 
I rnder  the  signature  of  “ Chester.”  See  Belinda. 

Broomstick,  A Meditation  upon  a,  hy 

dnathan  Swift  (1667 — 1745),  written  “ according 
■ the  style  and  manner  of  the  Honourable  Robert 
oyle’s  Meditations,”  which  Lady  Berkeley  was 
ont  to  require  Swift  to  read  to  her  more  often  than 
3 cared  to  do.  The  story  of  how  he  ingeniously 
timed  off  this  amusing  parody  upon  her  ladyship 
really  one  of  Boyle’s  own  compositions,  is  told 
some  detail  by  Hr.  Sheridan  in  his  Life  of  Sivift. 
was  on  being  told  that  the  dean  had  written  a 
I . larming  poem  on  himself  and  Yanessa  (q.v.),  that 
1 ella  (q.v.)  said,  “ Oh,  we  all  know  that  the  dean 
'idd  write  beautifully  about  a broomstick.” 

Brother,  The  Bloody.  A tragedy  by 
ran cis  Beaumont  (1586 — 1616),  published  in 
.•39.  It  is  also  called  Polio. 

Brothers,  The.  A play  by  James  Shirley 
594 — 1666),  published  in  1652.  A companion 
.ay,  entitled  The  Sisters,  appeared  in  the  same 
•ar. 

Brothers,  The.  A tragedy  by  Edward 
oung  (1684 — 1765),  produced  in  1728,  but  with- 
■awn  almost  immediately  on  the  author’s  appoint- 
ed to  a royal  chaplaincy.  “ The  epilogue  to  the 
I ; . ay  was,”  Hr.  Johnson  thought,  “ the  only  one  of 
™ e kind.  He  calls  it  an  historical  epilogue.  Find- 
.'g  that  ‘ guilt’s  dreadful  close  his  narrow  scene 
: nied,’  he,  in  a manner,  continues  the  tragedy  in 
e epilogue,  and  relates  how  Rome  revenged  the 
sade  of  Hemetrius, and  punished  Perseus  ‘for  this 
ght’s  deed.’  ” 

Brothers,  The.  A comedy  by  Richard 
mberland  (1732 — 1811),  produced  in  1769.  It 
ls  received  with  applause,  and  is  still,  says  Sir 
alter  Scott,  “ on  the  stock-list  of  acting  plays, 
ao  sudden  assumption  of  spirit  by  Sir  Benjamin 
ive,  like  Luke’s  change  from  servility  to  inso- 
lce,  is  one  of  those  incidents  which  always  tell 
•11  upon  the  spectator.  The  author  acknowledges 
i obligations  to  Fletcher’s  Little  French  Lawyer .” 

Brothers,  The.  A poem  by  William 
ords  worth  (1770—1850),  written  in  1800. 


wards  suppressed  (1844),  (q.v.) ; Lives  of  Men 
of  Letters  and  Science  (1845) ; The  Late  Revolution 
in  France  (1849);  Dialogue  on  Instinct 1849);  An 
Analytical  View  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Principia , 
published  jointly  with  E.  J.  Routh  (1855) ; Contri- 
butions to  the  Edinburgh  Review  (1857);  and  Re- 
citer ches  Analytiques  et  Experimentales  sur  les  Alveoles 
des  Abeilles  (1858).  His  Works  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a complete  form.  See  the  Bibliographical 
List  of  them  issued  in  1873.  His  Autobiography , 
edited  by  his  brother,  was  published  in  1871. 
See  Hazlitt’s  Spirit  of  the  Age , Roebuck’s  Whig 
Ministry  of  1830,  Blackwood  for  1834,  and  Edin- 
burgh Review  for  1858. 

Brougham  Castle,  Song  of  the  Feast 

of,  “ upon  the  restoration  of  Lord  Clifford,  the 
shepherd,  to  the  estates  and  honours  of  his  an- 
cestors.” A poem  by  William  Wordsworth 
(1770 — 1850),  written  in  1807.  The  Lord  Clifford 
referred  to  was  a scion  of  the  House  of  Lancaster ; 
and,  to  save  him  from  the  vengeance  of  the  House 
of  York,  his  mother  put  him  in  the  charge  of  a 
shepherd,  to  be  brought  up  as  one  of  his  own 
children.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  being 
then  thirty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  restored  to  his 
possessions.  He  died  in  1543, — 

“ And,  ages  after  he  was  laid  In  earth, 

* The  Good  Lord  Clifford  ’ was  the  name  he  bore.” 

Brougham,  John  (b.  1814),  is  the  author  of 
upwards  of  a hundred  dramatic  pieces,  including 
The  Game  of  Life , The  Game  of  Love,  Romance  and 
Reality,  and  All’s  Fair  in  Love.  He  has  also  con- 
tributed extensively  to  American  magazines. 

Broughton,  Lord,  John  Cam  Hobhouse, 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1786,  d.  1869),  wrote 
Travels  in  Greece  ; Imitations  and  Translations  from 
the  Classics,  tvith  original  Poems  (1809) ; Journey 
through  Albania  and  other  Provinces  of  Turkey 
with  Lord  Byron  (1812)  ; The  Last  Reign  of 
Napoleon  (1816) ; Letters  to  an  Englishman  (1820); 
Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold ; and  various  contributions  to  Blackwood' s 
and  Fraser’s  Magazines , and  to  the  Westminster 
and  other  Reviews.  Shelley  had  “ a very  slight 
opinion”  of  Hobhouse;  but  Byron,  on  the  con- 
trary, called  him  his  “ best  friend,  the  most  lively 
and  entertaining  of  companions,  and  a fine  fellow 
to  boot.” 

Broughton,  Rhoda,  novelist,  has  written 
Cometh  up  as  a Flower ; Not  Wisely,  but  too  Well; 
Red  as  a Rose  is  She ; Good-bye,  Sweetheart ; 
Nancy  ; Joan  ; and  a volume  of  short  stories. 


• Brougham  and  Vaux,  Lord,  Henry 

• ’ougham,  politician  and  miscellaneous  writer 
. 1779,  d.  1868),  wrote  The  Colonial  Policy  of  the 

" tropcan  Powers;  Discourses  of  Natural  Theology 
'335);  Collected  Speeches  (1838);  Dissertations 
Subjects  of  Science  (1839)  ; Historic  Sketches 
Statesmen  who  Flourished  in  the  Time  of 
■orge  III.  (1839 — 1843)  ; Political  Philosophy 
‘840);  Albert  Lunel , anonymously,  and  aftcr- 


Browdie,  John.  A jovial  Yorkshiroman, 
in  Lichens’ s novel  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  (q.v.), 
“ who,  with  his  hoarty  laugh  and  thoroughly 
English  heart,  will  over  be  an  immense  favourite.” 

Brown  Adam.  A ballad,  printed  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  his  Border  Minstrelsy,  which  tells 
how  “a  fu'  fauso  knight”  came  tempting  the 
“ gay  ludyo  ” of  Brown  Adam,  and  how  ho  fared 
when  his  treachery  was  discovered. 
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Brown,  Anthony.  See  Country  Girl,  The. 

Brown,  Charles  Brockden,  American 
novelist  and  journalist  (b.  1771,  d.  1810),  wrote 
Alenin  : a Dialogue  on  the  Rights  of  Women  (1797) ; 
Wieland : or,  the  'Transformation  (1798)  ; Ormond : 
or,  the  Secret  Witness  (1799);  Arthur  Mervyn  : or, 
Memoirs  of  the  Year  1793  (second  part  in  1800); 
Edgar  ILuntlg  : or,  the  Adventures  of  a Sleep 
Walker ; Clara  Howard  (1801)  ; Jane  Talbot  (1804) ; 
and  various  miscellaneous  works,  besides  editing 
several  periodicals.  For  Biography,  see  tbe  Life 
by  Dunlop,  prefixed  to  the  1827  edition  of  the 
novels,  and  the  Life  by  Prescott,  in  his  Miscellanies 
(18-55).  For  Criticism,  see  Griswold’s  Prose  Writers 
of  Amer  ica. 

Brown,  James  Baldwin,  Independent 
minister  (b.  1820),  has  published  The  Divine  Life 
in  Man , The  Divine  Treatment  of  Sin,  The  Divine 
Mystery  of  Peace , The  Christian  Policy  of  Life,  The 
Home  Life  in  the  Light  of  its  Divine  Idea,  First 
Principles  of  Ecclesiastical  Truth , Misread  Passages 
of  Scripture,  The  Higher  Life,  The  Doctrine  of 
Annihilation , and  other  works. 

Brown,  John,  M.D.  (b.  1810),  is  the  author 
of  Horce  Subsecivce  (q.v.),  and  various  contributions 
to  the  periodicals  of  the  day. 

Brown,  John,  Scottish  divine  (1722 — 1787), 
was  the  author  of  the  Self- Interpreting  Bible  (1791), 
a Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  on  the  Plan  of  Calmet 
(1769) — two  works  which  have  been  frequently 
reprinted — and  a General  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  the  Present  Times  (1771).  See  the  Life 
by  his  son  (1857). 

Brown  Jug,  The.  a once  popular  song  by 
Francis  Fawkes  (1721 — 1777),  which  relates  how 
the  body  of  Toby  Fillpot,  having  in  time  turned  to 
clay,  was  fashioned  into  the  form  of  a brown  jug, — 
“ Now  sacred  to  friendship,  and  mirth,  and  mild  ale.” 

Brown  Bobyn’s  Confession.  A ballad, 
founded  on  the  story  of  a Roman  Catholic  miracle, 
and  printed 'by  Buchan  in  his  Collection. 

Brown,  Thomas,  metaphysical  writer  and 
poet  (b.  1778,  d.  1820),  wrote  Observations  on 
Darwin' s Zoonomia  (1798);  Poems  (1804);  The  Re- 
lation of  Cause  and  Effect  (1804)  ; The  Paradise  of 
Coquettes  (1814);  The  Wanderer  in  Norway  (1815); 
The  War  Fiend  (1816);  The  Bower  of  Spring  (1817); 
Agnes  (1818);  Emily  (1819);  and  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind  (1820).  His  Life  has  been 
'written  by  Dr.  Welsh  (1825).  See  Morell’s  History 
of  Modern  Philosophy  and  Mackintosh’s  Second 
Preliminary  Dissertation  in  The  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica.  “As  a philosopher,”  says  Dr.  McCosh, 
“ he  may  be  regarded  as  a sort  of  combination  of 
the  Scottish  school  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  and  of  the 
French  sensational  school.” 

Brown,  Thomas,  poet  (d.  1704),  and  de- 
scribed by  Addison  as  “ of  facetious  memory,”  was 
the  author  of  numerous  dialogues,  letters,  poems, 
and  other  miscellanies,  first  collected  in  1707.  He 


was  not,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Dry  den, 

“ a man  deficient  in  literature,  nor  destitute  of 
fancy ; but  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  the  pinnacle 
of  excellence  to  be  ‘ a merry  fellow,’  and  therefore 
laid  out  his  powers  upon  small  jests  and  gross 
buffoonery,  so  that  his  performances  have  little 
intrinsic  value,  and  were  read  only  while  they  were 
recommended  by  the  novelty  of  the  event  that 
occasioned  them.  What  sense  or  knowledge  his 
works  contain  is  disgraced  by  the  garb  in  which  it 
is  exhibited.”  The  Beauties  of  Tom  Brown  were 
published  in  1808  by  C.  H.  Wilson. 

Brown,  Thomas,  the  Younger.  The 

nom  de  plume  under  which  Thomas  Moore,  the 
poet  (1779—1852),  issued  several  of  his  earlier 
publications. 

Brown’s,  Tom,  School  Days.  A story 

by  Thomas  Hughes  (q.v.),  published  in  1856. 

Browne,  Charles  Farrer.  An  American 
humorist  (b.  1832,  d.  1867),  best  known  under  his 
nom  de  plume  of  “ Axtemus  Ward  ” (q.v.). 

Browne,  Edward  Harold,  D.D.,  succes- 
sively Bishop  of  Ely  and  Winchester  (b.  1811), 
has  published  (1850 — 1853)  an  Exposition  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles ; Sermons  On  the  Atonement 
(1859),  and  On  the  Messiah  as  Foretold  and  Ex- 
pected (1862) ; and  a work,  in  reply  to  Bishop  \ 
Colenso  (q.v.),  on  The  Pentateuch  and  Elohistic 
Psalms  (1863).  Bishop  Browne  has  also  contri- 
buted to  Aids  to  Faith,  and  other  religious  works, 
besides  publishing  various  charges,  sermons,  and 
pamphlets. 

Browne,  Frances,  poet  and  novelist  (b.  1816), 

has  written  Songs  of  Our  Land  (1840) ; Legends 
of  Ulster  ; The  Ericksons  ; My  Share  of  the  World 
(1861);  The  Hidden  Sin  (1865);  and  The  Exile's 
Trust. 

Browne,  Isaac  Hawkins,  poet  (b.  1706, 

d.  1760),  was  the  author  of  Design  and  Beauty,  The 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  other  works. 

Browne,  John  Ross,  American  traveller, 

&c.,  has  ■written  Etchings  of  a Whaling  Cruise,  and 
Notes  of  a Sojourn  on  the  Island  of  Zanzibar  ; 1 usef  .*‘5. 
or,  the  Journey  of  the  Frangi,  a Crusade  in  the  East; 
Washoe ; An  American  Family  in  Germany ; The 
Land  of  Thor  ; Crusoe' s Island  ; The  Apache  Country; 
and  other  works. 

Browne,  Mary  Anne,  American  poetess 
(b.  1812,  d.  1844),  wrote  poetry  at  the  early  age  of 
fifteen,  and  published,  among  other  works,  Mont 
Blanc,  The  Coronal,  The  Birthday  Gift,  and  Lgnatia. 

“ Though  her  poetry  never  reaches  the  height  she  . 
evidently  sought  to  attain,  it  is  excellent  for  its 
pure  taste  and  just  sentiment,  while  a few  instances^ 
of  bold  imagination  show  vividly,”  says  Mrs.  Hale, 
in  her  Records  of  TVomcn , “ the  ardour  of  a 
which  prudence  and  delicacy  always  controlled. 

Browne,  Matthew.  The  nom  deplume  under 
which  W.  B.  Rands  has  contributed  largely  to  tne 
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»eriodical  literature  of  the  day.  lie  is  also  the 
.uthor  of  Chaucer  s England , Views  and  Opinions, 
nd  Lilliput  Levee.  See  Holbeach,  Henry,  and 

’iELDMOUSE,  TlMON. 

Browne,  Moses,  clergyman  and  poet  (h.  1703, 
..  1787),  wrote  Poems  on  Various  Subjects  (1739)  ; 
nd  Angling  Sports,  in  Nine  Piscatorial  Eclogues 
1773). 

Browne,  Robert,  founder  of  the  sect  of 
irownists  (b.  1549,  d.  1630),  was  the  author  of  a 
.ark  on  The  Life  and  Manners  of  True  Christians. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  physician,  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1605,  d.  1682),  wrote 

ileligio  Medici  (1643);  Pseudoxia  Epidemica  (1646); 
Ijdrotaphia  (1658)  ; The  Garden  of  Cyrus  (1658)  ; 
nd  A Treatise  on  Christian  Morals  (1756),  (all  of 
■hich  see).  A collection  of  his  Miscellanies  was 
| ublished  by  Dr.  Tenison  in  1684.  His  Life  has 
■een  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  (1756).  Complete 
.iitions  of  the  Works  were  published  in  1686,  and 
y y Simon  Wilkin,  in  1836.  The  latter  edition  has 
:nce  been  republished  in  Bohn’s  Antiquarian 
ibrary.  “ The  mind  of  Browne,”  says  Hallam, 

• was  fertile,  and,  according  to  the  correct  use  of 
.ie  word,  ingenious;  his  analogies  are  original, 
| ;ad  sometimes  brilliant ; and,  as  his  learning  is 
.'iso  in  some  things  out  of  the  beaten  path,  this 
ives  a peculiar  and  uncommon  air  to  his  writings, 
ad  especially  to  the  Religio  Medici.  He  was, 
■owever,  far  removed  from  philosophy,  both  by 
■is  turn  of  mind,  and  by  the  nature  of  his 
I audition ; he  seldom  reasons,  his  thoughts  are 
-jsultory,  sometimes  he  appears  sceptical  or  para- 
oxical,  but  credulity  and  deference  to  authority 
•'evail.  He  belonged  to  the  class,  numerous  at 
i&at  time  in  our  Church,  who  halted  between 
oopery  and  Protestantism,  and  this  gives  him,  on 
. 1 such  topics,  an  appearance  of  vacillation  and 
:vesoluteness  which  probably  represents  the  real 
ite  of  his  mind.  His  style  is  not  flowing,  but 
gorous ; his  choice  of  words  not  elegant,  and  even 
•proaching  to  barbarism  as  English  phrase  ; yet 
.ere  is  an  impressiveness,  an  air  of  reflection  and 
ucerity  in  Browne’s  writings,  which  redeem  many 
their  faults.  His  egotism  is  equal  to  that  of 
ontaigne,  but  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  the 
;otism  of  a melancholy  mind.” 

Browne,  William,  poet  (b.  1590,  d.  1645), 
rote  Britannia's  Pastorals  (1613  and  1616),  (q.v.); 
wpherd's  Pipe  (1614);  The  Inner  Temple  Masque 
620) ; and  miscellaneous  poems.  His  Works  were 
Uected  and  printed  in  1772,  and  are  to  bo  found 
the  fifth  volume  of  Chalmers’s  edition  of  the 
>ets.  See  the  edition  by  Carew  Hazlitt ; also,  The 
Prospective  Review,  vol.  iii.,  and  Wood’s  Athena 
conienscs.  See  Eliza  ; Poetical  Miscellanies. 

Brownie  of  Blednoch,  The.  A ballad  by 
ii.liam  Nicholson  (d.  1849),  known  as  “the 
illoway  Poet.” 

Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  poetess 
B - 1809,  d.  1861),  wrote  The  Battle  of  Marathon  ; 


An  Essay  on  Mind,  and  other  Poems  (1826);  Pro. 
metheus  Round  (q.v.),  translated  from  the  Greek  of 
JEschylus,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems  (1833)  ; The 
Seraphim  (q.v.),  and  other  Poems  (1838)  ; The 
Romaunt  of  the  Page  (1839);  Poems  (1844);  Casa 
Guidi  Windows  (1851),  (q.v.)  ; Aurora  Leigh  (1856), 
(q.v.) ; The  Greek  Christian  Poets ; essays ; and 
various  contributions  to  the  magazines.  Her  Works 
have  been  published  in  five  volumes.  A book  of 
Selections  from  her  works,  has  also  been  published. 
For  notices,  biographical  and  critical,  see  her 
Letters,  edited  by  Richard  Hengist  Horne  (1877), 
Bayne’s  Essays,  Roscoe’s  Essays,  Poe’s  Critical 
Sketches,  and  Contemporary  Review,  1873.  See 
Bertha  in  the  Lane;  Cowper’s  Grave;  Cry 
of  the  Children,  The  ; Dead  Pan,  The  ; Dead 
Rose,  A ; Drama  of  Exile,  A ; Duchess  May  ; 
Flush,  my  Dog,  To  ; Geraldine’s  Courtship, 
Lady  ; Greek  Christian  Poets  ; Poems  before 
Congress  ; Rhapsody  of  Life’s  Progress  ; Ro- 
mance of  the  Swan’s  Nest;  Sonnets  from  the 
Portuguese  ; Vision  of  Poets,  A. 

Browning,  Robert,  poet  (b.  1812),  pub- 
lished in  1865  an  edition  of  his  Works,  containing 
the  following  poems: — vol.  i.,  Lyrics,  Romances, 
Men  and  Women;  vol.  ii.,  Pippa  Passes,  Xing 
Victor  and  Xing  Charles,  The  Return  of  the 
Erases,  A Blot  on  the  ’ Scutcheon , Colombe's  Birthday, 
Luria,  A Soul’s  Tragedy , In  a Balcony,  Strafford ; 
and  vol.  iii.,  Paracelsus,  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter 
Bay,  Sordello.  Since  then  he  has  produced  The 
Ring  and  the  Book  (1869)  ; Balaustion' s Adventure 
(1871);  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau,  Saviour  of 
Society  (1871) ; Fifine  at  the  Fair  (1872)  ; Red  Cot- 
ton Nightcap  Country  (1873)  ; Aristophanes  Apology 
(1875) ; The  Inn  Album  (1876);  Pacchiarotto  (1876); 
and  a translation  from  JEschylus  (completed 
in  1877).  For  Criticism  see  Buchanan’s  Master- 
Spirits ; The  Quarterly  Review  (April,  1869,  and 
July  and  October,  1865)  ; The  Edinburgh  Review 
(July  and  October,  1864,  and  July,  1869);  The  North 
British  Review  (December,  1868);  The  British 
Quarterly  Revieiv  (April,  1869)  ; The  Contemporary 
Review  (1867);  Fraser’s  Magazine  (October,  1867); 
and  The  Fortnightly  Review  (vol.  v.,  new  series). 
See  Bell§  and  Pomegranates  ; Evelyn  Hope  ; 
Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad;  Light  Woman, 
A ; Lost  Leader,  A ; Lost  Mjstress,  The  ; Para- 
celsus ; Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  ; Ring  and  the 
Book,  The  ; Strafford  ; Waring. 

Brownson,  Orestes  Augustus,  LL.D., 

an  American  writer  (b.  1802),  has  published  New 
Views  of  Christianity,  Society,  and  the  Church 
(1836);  Charles  Elwood  (1840);  The  Spirit-Rapper 
(1854);  The  Convert:  or,  Leaves  from  my  Ex- 
perience (1857);  and  The  American  Republic  (1865)  ; 
besides  editing  The  Boston  Quarterly  Review  (1838 
— 1842),  afterwards  merged  into  Brownson' s 
Quarterly  (1844). 

Brownswerd,  John  (d.  1589),  published 
Progymnasmata  Aliquot  Pocmata  (1590),  and  “ was 
deservedly,”  says  Anthony  d Wood,  “ numberod 
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among  the  best  Latin  poets  that  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Qu.  Elizabeth.” 

Bruce,  The.  An  historical  poem  by  John 
Barbour  (1316 — 1396),  which  relates  the  adventures 
of  King  Eobert  I.  of  Scotland.  It  is  divided,  by  one 
of  its  editors,  into  twenty  books,  consists  of  about 
14,000  octo-syllabic  lines  in  rhyming  couplets,  and 
was  apparently  compiled  in  great  measure  from  the 
accounts  of  eye-witnesses  of  the  scenes  described. 
It  was  written  about  1376,  and  is  described  as  “far 
from  being  destitute  of  poetical  spirit  or  rhythmical 
sweetness  and  harmony.”  Some  of  the  battle-pieces 
are  full  of  force  and  fire,  and  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages are  frequently  clear  and  vivid.  It  has  been 
edited  by  Pinkerton  in  1790,  and  by  Dr.  Jamieson 
in  1820  (reprinted  in  1869). 

Bruce,  Michael,  poet  (b.  1746,  d.  1767).  His 
Works  were  first  published  by  John  Logan  in  1770, 
were  reprinted  in  1784  and  1807,  and  in  1837  were 
republished,  with  a Life  of  the  author,  by  the  Eev. 
William  Mackelvie.  His  chief  Poems  are  included 
in  Anderson’s  edition  of  the  British  Poets.  An 
edition  of  Bruce’s  Works  was  edited,  with  a Life , 
by  A.  B.  Grosart  in  1865.  See  Principal  Shairp 
in  Good  Words  for  November,  1873;  and  Drake’s 
Literary  Hours.  See  Cuckoo,  Ode  to  the  ; Elegy 
written  in  Spring  ; Lochleven  ; Mousiad. 

Bruised  Reede  and  Smoaking  Flax, 

“ in  some  sermons’  ’ by  Ei  chard  Sibbes(1577 — 1635). 
a devotional  work  which,  published  in  1631,  was  so 
much  admired  by  Izaak  Walton  that  he  desired  his 
daughter  might  read  it,  “ so  as  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  it.”  It  was  to  a perusal  of  these  sermons  that 
Eichard  Baxter  (q.v.)  professed  to  owe  his  “ con- 
version.” 

BruneHus.  An  ass,  and  the  hero  of  Wire- 
ker’s  Speculum  Stultorum  (q.v.). 

Brunne,  Robert  de,  or  Robert  Manning 

(b.  about  1270),  wrote  a Handling  of  Sins  (q.v.), 
and  a Metrical  Chronicle  of  England,  the  first  part 
of  which,  from  the  times  of  AEneas  to  the  death 
of  Cadwallader,  is  translated  from  Wace’s  Brut 
d'  Angleterre  ; and  the  second  part,  from  Cadwallader 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  from  a French 
chronicle  written  by  Peter  Langtoft  (q.v.).  See 
Ellis’s  Specimens,  W arton’ s English  Poetry, Wright’s 
BiographiaBritannica , and  Morley’s  English  Writers. 
“ The  style  of  Eobert  de  Brunne,”  says  Campbell, 
“ is  less  marked  by  Saxonisms  than  that  of  Eobert 
of  Gloucester ; and  though  he  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  come  nearer  the  character  of  a true  poet  than 
his  predecessors,  he  is  certainly  a smoother  versi- 
fier, and  evinces  more  facility  in  rhyming.” 
Brunne  is  now  Bourn,  a town  in  Lincolnshire. 
See  Chateau  d’ Amour,  and  Eichard  Cceur  de 
Lion. 

Brunton,  Mary,  novelist  (b.  1778,  d.  1818), 
wrote  Self  Control  (1811),  (q.v.);  Bisciplinc  (1814)  ; 
and  Emmeline , an  unfinished  tale. 

Brut,  The.  See  Layamon. 


Brute,  Sir  John,  in  Vanbrugh’s  play  of  The  f 
Provoked  Wife  (q.v.),  “is  an  animal  of  the  same  I 
English  growth  [as  Sir  Tunbelly  Clumsy  (q.v.)],  I 
but  of  a cross-grained  breed.  He  has  a spice  of  t 
the  demon  mixed  up  in  the  brute;  is  mischievous  { 
as  well  as  stupid ; has  improved  his  natural  parts  l 
by  a town  education  and  example ; opposes  the  ] 
fine-lady  airs  and  graces  of  his  wife  by  brawling  j 
oaths,  impenetrable  surliness,  and  pot-house  valour ; 
and  thinks  to  be  master  in  his  house  by  roaring  in  1 
taverns,  reeling  home  drunk  every  night,  breaking  j 
lamps,  and  beating  the  watch.  This  was  Garrick’s  ] 
favourite  part.” 

Brute,  The.  The  title  of  an  historical  work,  | 
probably  composed  in  rhyme,  which  has  not  come 
down  to  us,  but  which  is  attributed  by  Andrew 
Wyntoun,  in  his  Chronykil  of  Scotland , to  John  j 
Barbour  (q.v.) . It  seems  to  have  contained  a com-  : 
plete  genealogy  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  whose  i 
origin  was  derived  by  the  author  from  the  Trojan 
Brutus : — 

“ Era  quham  Barbere  sutely 
Has  made  a propyr  Genealogy, 

Tyl  Robert  oure  secownd  Kyng, 

That  Scotland  bad  In  govcrnyng. 

“ Of  Bruttus  lyneage  (juba  wyll  ber. 

He  luk  tbe  tretis  of  Barbere, 

Mad  in-tyl  a Genealogy 
Rycbt  wele,  and  mare  perfytly 
Than  I can  on  ony  wys 
Wytht  all  my  wyt  to  yowe  dewys.” 

See  Bruce,  .The,  and  Warton’s  English  Poetry , 
passim. 

“ Brutus  is  an  honourable  man,  For.” 

— Julius  Ccesar,  act  iii.,  scene  2. 

Brutus,  Marcus  and  Decius.  Characters 

in  Julius  Ccesar. 

Bryan  and  Pereene.  A West  Indian  ballad, 
founded  on  an  actual  occurrence,  which  happened  : 
in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  about  1760. 

Bryan,  Sir  Francis,  poet,  nephew  of  Lord 
Berners,  is  mentioned  by  Drayton,  in  one  of  his 
poetical  epistles,  as  a contributor  to  TotteFs  Miscel- 
lany (q.v.).  “He  hath  written,”  says  Anthony  a 
Wood,  “songs  and  sonnets;  some  of  these  are 
printed  with  the  Songs  and  Sonnets  of  Hen., 
Earl  of  Surrey,  and  Sir  Tho.  Wyatt  the  elder, 
which  Songs  and  Sonnets  shew  him  to  have  been 
most  passionate  to  bewail  and  bemoan  the  per- 
plexities of  love.”  Sir  Francis,  who  died  in  1520, 
was  also  the  translator,  from  the  French  of  Allegre,  'X 
of  Guevara,  Bishop  of  Mondevent’s  Castilian  poem,  -:|j 
A Dispraise  of  the  Life  of  a Courtier  (1548). 
“Bryan,”  says  Warton,  “was  one  of  the  brilliant 
ornaments  of  the  court  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth.” 

Bryan,  Michael  (b.  1757,  d.  1821),  was  the 
author  of  a Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers, 
published  in  1812. 

Bryant,  WiUiam  Cullen,  American  poet 
and  journalist  (b.  1784),  has  written  The  Embargo: 
or,  Sketches  of  the  Times,  a satire  (1808);  The 
Spanish  Revolution,  and  other  Poems  (1808)  ; Thana » 
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topsis  (IS  1 7) ; The  Ages  (1821)  ; The  Fountain,  and 
•other  Foe-ms  (1842);  The  White-footed  Beer,  and  other 
Foetus  (1844) ; Letters  from  the  Fast  (1869)  ; transla- 
tions of  th ejliad  and  the  Odyssey  (1870 — 71) ; Little 
People  of  'the  Snow  (1872)  ; Orations,  Addresses, 
•and  Fssays  (1873);  Among  the  Trees  (1874);  ancl 
History  of  the  United  States  (1877).  An  edition  of 
his  Works  was  collected  and  published  by  Washing- 
ton Irving  in  1832,  and  by  Gilfillan  in  1866.  His 
Foe  ms,  Collected  and  Arranged , were  published  in 
1873.  “The  chief  charm  of  Bryant’s  genius,” 
•wrote  Professor  Wilson,  “ consists  in  a tender 
pensiveness,  a moral  melancholy,  breathing  over 
all  his  contemplations,  dreams,  and  reveries,  even 
such  as  in  the  main  are  glad,  and  giving  assurance 
of  a pure  spirit,  benevolent  to  all  human  creatures, 
and  habitually  pious  in  the  felt  omnipresence  of 
the  Creator.  His  poetry  overflows  with  natural 
religion — with  what  Wordsworth  calls  ‘ the  religion 
of  the  woods.’  ” 

Brydges,  Sir  Samuel  Egerton,  lite- 
rary critic,  novelist,  and  poet  (b.  1762,  d.  1837), 
published,  among  other  works,  Sonnets  and  Foetus 
( 1785 — 95) ; Mary  de  Clifford,  a novel  (1792) ; Arthur 
Fitz-Albini,  a novel  (1798);  Le  Forester , a novel 
(1802) ; Censura  Literaria  (1805) ; The  British  Biblio- 
grapher (1810);  Restituta  (1814);  Res  Literarice 
(1820) ; Letters  on  Lord  Byron  (1824)  ; and  Fesul- 
toria  (1842) ; besides  the  numerous  editions  of  old 
and  standard  authors  referred  to  throughout  this 
Dictionary.  His  Autobiography  appeared  in  1834. 

: For  a list  of  his  Works,  see  Allibone’s  Fictionary 
of  English  and  American  Authors.  See,  also, 
vol.  viii.  of  The  Gentleman' s Magazine. 

“Bubble  reputation,  Seeking  the.”— 

.As  You  Like  Lt,  act  ii.,  scene  7. 

“ Bubbling  cry  of  some  strong  swim- 

rmer  in  his  agony,  The.”  See  stanza  53,  canto  ii., 
i of  Byron’s  Fan  Juan. 

Buccaneer,  The.  A poem  by  Richard 
Henry  Dana,  sen.  (b.  1787),  published  in  1827, 
and  reviewed  by  Professor  Wilson  in  Blackwood' s 
“ Magazine.  “We  pronounce  it  by  far  the  most 
powerful  and  original  of  American  compositions. 
The  power  is  Mr.  Dana’s  own ; but  the  style, 
though  he  has  made  it  his  own,  too,  is  coloured 
by  that  of  Crabbe,  of  Wordsworth,  and  of  Cole- 
ridge.” 

Buchan,  William,  M.D.  (b.  1729,  d.  1805), 
was  the  author  of  a popular  work  on  Fomestic 
1 Medicine , which,  published  in  1769,  was  translated 
['  nto  several  European  languages,  and  is  said  to 
have  brought  in  to  its  publisher  the  annual  income 
if  £700  for  forty  years. 

Buchanan,  Claudius,  D.D.  (b.  1766, 
| 1.  1815),  was  the  author  of  Christian  Researches. 
^eo  the  Life  by  Pearson  (1819). 

Buchanan,  George,  poet  and  scholar 
(b.  1506,  d.  1582),  published  Rudimcnta  Gramma- 
iica,  Thomcc  Linacri  (1550);  Franciscanus,  ct  alia 


Foemata  (1564)  ; Ane  Admonition  direct  to  the  true 
Lordis  Maintenaris  of  the  King's  Grace's  authoritis 
(1571);  Fe  Maria  Scotorum  Regina  Curia  (1572); 
Baptistes,  sen  Tragedia  de  Calumnia  (1579),  (q.v.) ; 
Tragedies  Sacrce  Jepthes  et  Baptistes  (1554) ; Fialogus 
de  Jure  Rcgni  apud  Scotos  (1579) ; Rerum  Scoti- 
corum  Historia  (1582),  (q.v.);  Paraphrasis  Psalmo- 
rum  Favidis  Poetica  (1569) ; Fe  Prosodia  Libellus 
(1600).  For  a list  of  his  other  Works,  see  Lowndes’ 
Bibliographer  s Manual.  His  Life  was  written  by 
Irving  in  1807.  His  writings  were  published 
by  Ruddiman  in  1715,  and  by  Burmann  in 
1725.  For  Criticism,  see  Crawford’s  History  of 
the  House  of  Este ; Theissier’s  Eloyes  dcs  Homines 
Sqavans ; Le  Clerc’s  Bibliothcque  Choisie ; Orme’s 
Bibliotheca  Biblica ; Burnet’s  History  of  the  Re- 
formation ; Laing’s  History  of  Scotland ; Mac- 
kenzie’s Scotch  Writers;  Hannay’s  Satire  and 
Satirists ; and  Llallam’s  Literature  of  Europe. 
See  Chameleon  ; Somnium. 

Buchanan,  Robert,  poet  and  essayist 
(b.  1841),  has  published  Undertones  (1860);  Idyls 
and  Legends  of  Inverburn  (1865) ; London  Poems 
(1866);  Ballad  Stories  of  the  Affections  (1866); 
North  Coast , and  other  Poems  (1867) ; Favid  Gray , 
and  other  Essays  (1868);  Life  of  Audubon  (1869); 
Napoleon  Fallen  (1870)  ; The  Book  of  Orm  (1870)  ; 
The  Fleshly  School  of  Poetry  (1871),  (q.v.) ; The  Land 
of  Lome  (1871)  ; The  Frama  of  Kings  (1871)', 
Master  Spirits  (1873) ; St.  Abe  (1872) ; White  Rose 
and  Red  (1873)  ; The  Shadow  of  the  Sword  (1876)  ; 
Balder  the  Beautiful  (1877).  Besides  being  joint 
author  with  Charles  Gibbon  of  a novel  called 
Storm-beaten,  he  has  written  a tragedy  called  The 
Witchfmder,  and  a comedy  called  A Madcap  Prince. 
See  The  Contemporary  Review  for  November,  1873. 
See  Caliban. 

Buckeridge,  John,  successively  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Ely  (d.  1631), 
wrote  a treatise  Fe  Potestatc  Papce  in  Rebus  Tem- 
poralibus , &c. 

Buckhurst,  Lord.  See  Gorboduc,  The 
Tragedy  of  ; Induction,  The  ; and  Sackville. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  George  Villiers 
(b.  1627,  d.  1688),  wrote  The  Rehearsal  (q.v.), 
and  The  Battle  of  Sedgcmoor ; and  adapted  from 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  the  comedy  of  The  Chances. 
He  also  produced  several  religious  tracts.  A com- 
plete edition  of  his  Works  was  published  in 
1775.  He  was  the  original  of  the  famous  character 
of  Zimri  (q.v.)  in  Dryden’s  Absalom  and  Achitophcl. 

Buckinghamshire,  Duke  of,  John  Shef- 
field, poet  (b.  1649,  d.  1721),  wrote  The  Vision 
(1680),  The  Election  of  a Laurent  (1719),  and  many 
other  works,  included  in  the  Poems , Historical 
Memoirs,  Speeches,  Characters,  Critical  Observations, 
and  Essays,  collected  and  edited  in  1723.  See 
Laureat,  The  Election  of  a : Lost  Mistress, 
The;  Poetry,  An  Essay  on;  Satire,  An  Essay 
ufon  ; Vision,  The. 
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Buckingham,  James  Silk  (1786—1855), 
is  best  known  as  the  founder  of  The  Athenaeum 
(q.v.).  He  also  published  a large  number  of  books 
of  travel,  and  established  a journal  at  Calcutta. 
See  his  Autobiography . 

Buckland,  Francis  Trevelyan,  writer 
on  natural  history  (b.  1826),  has  published,  among 
other  works,  Curiosities  of  Natural  History  (foiu- 
series) ; Fish-hatching ; and  A Familiar  History 
of  British  Fishes  ; besides  contributing  largely  to 
the  Times,  Land  and  Water,  and  other  publications. 

Buckland,  William,  D.D.,  Dean  of  West- 
minster, geologist,  and  father  of  the  above  (1784 
— 1856),  was  the  author  of  Vindicice  Geologicce 
(1819);  Reliquiae  Biluviance  (1823);  and  a Bridge- 
water  Treatise  on  Geology  (1836). 

Buckle,  Henry  Thomas,  philosophical 
writer  (b.  1822,  d.  1862),  wrote  five  volumes  of 
a History  of  Civilization  (1857 — 61),  but  did  not 
live  to  complete  it.  His  Miscellaneous  and  Post- 
humous Works  were  edited  by  Emily  Taylor,  and 
published  in  1872. 

Buckstone,  John  Baldwin,  comedian  and 
dramatist  (b.  1802),  has  written  and  published 
upwards  of  100  pieces  for  the  stage,  among  the 
best  known  of  which  are,  The  Green  Bushes,  The 
Flowers  of  the  Forest , The  Bream  at  Sea,  The  Wreck 
Ashore,  Rural  Felicity,  Married  Life,  Popping  the 
Question,  Leap  Year,  and  The  Lrish  Lion. 

Budgell,  Eustace,  essayist  and  politician 
(b.  1685,  d.  1736),  produced  in  1733  a pamphlet 
called  The  Bee  (q.v.),  and  contributed  to  The 
Spectator  the  essays  signed  “ X.”  He  also  published 
a translation  of  Theophrastus’  Characters  (1713), 
and  Memoirs  of  the  Boyle  Family  (1732).  Pope 
refers  tq  him : — 

“ Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grub  Street  on  my  quill. 

And  write  whate’er  he  please,  except  my  will.” 

The  allusion  in  the  latter  line  is  to  the  legacy  of 
two  thousand  pounds  left  to  Budgell  by  Dr.  Tindal 
in  his  will,  which  Budgell  was  popularly  supposed 
to  have  forged.  See  Drake’s  Literary  Essays. 

Budgen,  Miss  L.  M.  See  Acheta  Do- 

MESTICA. 

Bufo,  in  Pope’s  Epistle  to  Br.  Arbuthnot  (q.v.), 
is  a satirical  portrait,  which  Warton  imagined  was 
intended  for  Lord  Halifax,  though  Roscoe  has 
shown  that  it  cannot  so  be  referred.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  “ puff’d  by  every  quill,”  and 
“ Fed  with  soft  dedication  all  day  long.” 

“Build  the  lofty  rhyme,  He  knew 

himself  to  sing,  and.” — Lino  10  of  Milton’s  poem 
of  Lycidas  (q.v.). 

“ Built  G-od  a church,  and  laughed 

His  Word  to  scorn.”  See  Cowper’s  poem  of  Re- 
tirement. The  allusion  is  to  Voltaire,  who  actually 
erected  a small  chapel  at  Femcy,  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  It  bore  the  inscription,  “ Deo  erexit 
Voltaire.”  “ It  is  the  modo  among  tourists  to 


wonder  at  this  piety,  and  to  call  it  inconsistent 
with  the  tenets  of  its  founder.  But  tourists,”  says 
Lord  Lytton,  “ are  seldom  profound  inquirers. 
Any  one,  the  least  acquainted  with  Voltaire’s 
writings,  would  know  how  little  he  was  of  an 
Atheist.” 

“Built  my  soul  a lordly  pleasure- 

house,  I.”  A line  in  Tennyson’s  poem  of  The 
Palace  of  Art  (q.v.). 

Bulgruddery,  Dennis  and  Mrs.  The  host 
and  hostess  of  the  “ Red  Cow  ” in  Colman’s  comedy 
of  John  Bull  (q.v.). 

BuH,  George,  Bishop  of  St.  Davids  (b.  1634, 
d.  1710),  published  Harmonia  Apostolica  (1670)  ; 
Befensio  Fidei  Nicence  ex  Scriptus  (1685)  ; Be  Ne- 
cessitate Credendi  quod  Bominus  noster  Jesus  Christus 
sit  verus  Beus  (1694) ; The  Corruptions  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  (1705) ; Seven  Sermons,  and  other  Biscourses 
(1713) ; A Companion  for  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders 
(1714) ; and  various  other  works,  editions  of  which 
were  published  by  Grabe  in  1703,  and  by  Burton 
in  1827  and  1846.  Translations  of  the  first  two 
above-mentioned  are  included  in  the  Library  of 
Anglo-Catholic  Theology.  See  the  Life  by  Xelson 
(1717). 

Bull,  The  History  of  Johh.  A prose 
political  satire  by  John  Arbuthnot,  M.D.  (1675 — 
1735),  published  in  1713,  and  intended  to  ridicule- 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  to  render  the  nation 
dissatisfied  with  the  share  of  this  country  in  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  The  History  is 
made  to  turn  upon  a certain  lawsuit  between  John 
Bull,  the  clothier  (England),  and  Mr.  Frog,  the 
linen-draper  (Holland),  on  the  one  hand,  and  Lord 
Strutt  (Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou),  on  the  other  hand; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  Louis  XIV.  is 
personified  as  Lewis  Baboon ; the  Archduke  Charles 
of  Austria  as  Esquire  South ; the  Duke  of  Savoy 
as  Ned,  the  chimney-sweeper;  the  King  of  Portugal 
as  Tom,  the  dustman;  and  John  Churchill,  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  as  Humphrey  Hocus,  the  attorney ; 
all  of  whom  are  referred  to  under  their  special 
headings.  The  leading  title  of  the  piece  is  Law 
is  a Bottomless  Pit.  (See  next  paragraph.) 

Bull,  John,  in  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s  History  of 
that  name,  is  intended  as  a personification  of  the 
English  nation,  and  is  represented  as  a clothier, 

“ an  honest,  plain-dealing  fellow,  choleric,  bold, 
and  of  a very  inconstant  temper,”  which  “ depended 
very  much  upon  the  air ; has  spirits  rose  and  fell 
with  the  weather-glass.”  “ He  dreaded  not  old 
Lewis  [Louis  XIV.  of  France]  either  at  backsword, 
single  falchion,  or  cudgel  play ; but  then  he  was 
very  apt  to  quarrel  with  his  best  friends,  especially  . 
if  they  pretended  to  govern  him : if  you  flattered 
him,  you  might  lead  him  like  a child.”  “ But  no 
man  alive  was  more  careless  in  looking  into  his 
accompts,  or  more  cheated  by  partners,  apprentices, 
and  servants.  This  was  occasioned  by  his  being  a 
boon-companion,  loving  his  bottle  and  his  diversion; 
for,  to  say  truth,  no  man  kept  a better  house  than 
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jhn,  nor  spent  his  money  more  generously.”  By 
)hn  Bull’s  mother  is  intended  the  Church  of 
ngland,  and  by  his  sister  Peg  (q.v.),  the  Scottish 
turch  and  nation. 


\ 


Bull,  John.  A comedy  by  George  Colman 
me  younger  (1762 — 1836),  produced  in  1805,  and 
raised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  by  far  the  best 
l cample  of  our  later  comic  drama.  “ The  scenes 
broad  humour  are  executed,”  he  says,  “ in  the 
est  possible  taste ; and  the  whimsical,  yet  native 
■ jaracters,  reflect  the  manners  of  real  life.”  - 


\ Bull,  Esq.,  Letters  to  John,  “ on  the 

I Management  of  his  Landed  Estates.”  An  argument 
I w Lord  Lytton  (1805 — 1873),  published  in  1851, 
j or  the  adjustment  of  the  Com- Law  question  on 
I ie  basis  of  a fixed  duty. 

;|  Bullen,  Anne,  figures  as  a character  in 
Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII. 

Buller  of  Brasenose.  A name  given  by 
r rofessor  Wilson,  in  the  Nodes  Ambrosiance  (q.v.), 
- John  Hughes,  who,  however,  belonged  to  Oriel, 
id  not  to  Brazenose,  College,  Oxford,  and  was  the 
ithor  of  An  Itinerary  of  the  Rhone. 


Bulls,  An  Essay  on  Irish,  by  Maria 
:dgeworth  (1767 — 1849),  was  published  in  1802. 

Bulteel,  John.  See  Amorous  Orontus. 

Bulwer,  Sir  Edward.  See  Lytton,  Lord. 
Bulwer,  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Earle.  See 

ALLING  AND  BULWER,  LORD. 


Bulwer,  John,  M.D.,  author  of  Chirologia 
:.v.),  and  other  works,  flourished  about  1644.  See 
nthropometamorphosis. 


Bumble,  Mr.  The  officious,  amorous,  and 
■’terwards  hen-pecked  beadle  of  the  workhouse  in 
1 ickens’s  novel  of  Oliver  Twist  (q.v.). 

Bumpkin’s  Disaster:  “or,  the  Journey  to 
• iondon ; containing  the  whimsical  adventures  of 
loughshare  -and  Clodpole,”  written  by  Joseph 
•trutt  (1749 — 1802),  and  published  posthumously 
i 1808.  The  work  includes  a “ legendary  history 
f Waltham  Cross.” 

Bunbury,  Selina,  novelist  and  miscellaneous 
rriter,  wrote  Coo/nbe  ylbbey  (1843) ; Evenings  and 
'.ides  in  the  Pyrenees  (1844 — 48);  Star  of  the 
'overt : or , the  Maid  of  Honour  and  Queen  of  England, 
tune  Boleyn  (1845) ; Evelyn  (1849) ; Our  Oivn  Story 
1856);  Russia  after  the  War  (1857);  and  other 
works. 

Bunch,  Mother.  The  fabled  author  of  a 
urious  and  once  popular  book,  published  in  1760, 
" ntitled.  Mother  Bunch’s  Closet  newly  broke  open,  con- 
fining Rare  Secrets  of  Art  and  Nature,  tried  and  cx- 
'erimented  by  Learned  Philosophers,  and,  recommended 
o all  Ingenious  Young  Men  and  Maids,  teaching 
hem,  in  a Natural  Way,  how  to  get  Good  Wires  and 
i lusbands.  By  a Lover  of  Mirth  and  Hater  of  Treason. 
‘It  is  Mother  Bunch,”  says  The  Quarterly  Review, 


“ Yvho  teaches  the  blooming  damsel  to  recall  the- 
fickle  lover,  or  to  fix  the  wandering  gaze  of  the 
cautious  swain  attracted  by  her  charms,  yet  scorn- 
ing the  fetters  of  the  parson,  and  dreading  the  still 
more  fearful  vision  of  the  churchwarden,  the  con- 
stable, the  justice,  the  warrant,  and  the  jail.” 

Buncle,  John,  Esq. : “ Containing-  various 
Observations  and  Reflections  made  in  several  parts 
of  the  Yvorld,  and  many  extraordinary  Relations,” 
by  Thomas  Amory  (1691 — 1788),  published  between 
1756  and  1766,  and  written  in  the  form  of  an  autobio- 
graphy. Thus,  he  tells  us  he  had  seven  wives  one 
after  another,  and  that  he  thinks  it  “ unreasonable 
and  impious  to  grieve  immoderately  for  the  dead. 
A decent  and  proper  tribute  of  tears  and  sorrow,, 
humanity  requires,  but  when  that  duty  is  paid,  we 
must  remember  that  to  lament  a dead  Yvoman  is  not 
to  lament  a wife.  A wife  must  be  a Jiving  woman.” 
He  accordingly  gives  us  a full  description  of  the 
character  and  appearance  of  each  successive  spouse  ; 
enlivening  his  narrative  from  time  to  time  by  dis- 
sertations on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  such  as  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  earthquakes,  fluxions,  muscular 
motion,  and  so  on.  See  Amory,  Thomas;  Me- 
moirs containing,  &c. 

Bungay.  The  bookseller  and  publisher  of  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  (q.v.),  in  Thackeray’s  novel  of 
Pendennis  (q.v.). 

Bunsby,  Jack.  A ship’s  commander  in 
Dickens’s  novel  of  Honibey  and  Son  (q.v.) ; described 
as  having  a “ rapt  and  imperturbable  manner,”  and 
as  being  “ always  on  the  look  out  for  something  in 
the  extremest  distance.” 

Bunyan,  John  (1628 — 1688),  wrote  Sighs 
from  Hell  (1650);  Gospel  Truths  Opened  (1656); 
The  Holy  City:  or,  the  New  Jerusalem  (1665); 
Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners  (1666), 
(q.v.);  Justification  by  Jesus  Christ  (1671)  ; Defence 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  (1672)  ; Differences 
about  Water-Baptism  no  bar  to  Communion  (1673)  ; 
The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  (1678  and  1684),  (q.v.) ; The 
Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman  (1680) ; The  Holy 
War  (1684),  (q.v.);  The  Barren  Fig  Tree  (1683); 
The  Pharisee  and  Publican  (1685);  The  Jerusalem 
Sinner  Saved  (1688)  ; and  other  works,  a full  list  of 
which  is  green  in  Charles  Doe’s  Catalogue-Table 
(1691),  reprinted  at  tho  end  of  George  Offor’s- 
editionof  The  Pilgrim' s Progress  (1856).  The  Works 
were  published  in  1692,  and  again  in  1767.  with  a 
preface  by  George  Whitefield;  and,  in  1784.  with 
notes  by  Mason.  A complete  edition  was  published 
in  1853,  Yvith  a Life  by  George  Oft’or.  See  the 
Biographies  by  Southey,  Macaulay,  Ivimey  (1809), 
and  Philip  (1839).  “ Bunyan’ a,”  says  Southey, 

“ is  a homespun  style,  not  a manufactured  one. 
If  it  is  not  a well  of  English  undefiled,  to  which 
the  poet  as  well  as  tlio  philologist  must  repair,  if 
they  Yvould  drink  of  the  living  waters,  it  is  a clear 
stream  of  current  English — the  vernacular  speech 
of  his  age.  To  this  natural  stylo  Bunyan  is  in 
some  degree  beholden  for  his  general  popularity; 
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his  language  is  everywhere  level  to  the  most 
ignorant  reader  and  to  the  meanest  capacity. 
Another  cause  of  his  popularity  is,  that  he  taxes 
the  imagination  as  little  as  he  does  the  under- 
standing. The  vividness  of  his  own  occasioned 
this.  He  saw  the  things  of  which  he  was  writing 
.as  distinctly  with  his  mind’s  eye  as  if  they  were, 
indeed,  passing  before  him  in  a dream.” 

BurcheH,  Mr.,  in  Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  (q.v.),  is  a baronet  in  disguise,  his 
proper  name  being  Sir  William  Thornhill.  He 
is  conspicuous  for  ejaculating  “ Fudge !”  whenever 
he  wishes  to  express  his  dissent  from  any  propo- 
sition. 

Burchell,  Old.  A nom  de  plume  assumed  by 
Elihu  Burritt  (b.  1810),  the  American  author 
and  linguist  (q.v.).  He  is  known,  also,  as  “The 
Learned  Blacksmith,”  having  begun  life  at  the 
forge. 

“ Burden  of  the  Mystery,  The.”  A 

phrase  used  by  Wordsworth  in  his  lines  on 
Tintern  Abbey : — 

“ The  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world.” 

Burgess,  Sir  James  Bland.  See  Exodiad, 
'The. 

Burgh,  Benedict,  Archdeacon  of  Colchester, 
translated,  about  1470,  the  Morals  of  Cato  into 
English  stanzas,  and  Churche’s  Cato  Parvus.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  concluded  the  metrical  version 
■ of  De  Regimine  Principum  (q.v.),  left  incomplete 
by  Lydgate.  He  died  in  1488.  See  Warton’s 
History  of  English  Poetry. 

Burgon,  The  B,ev.  John  William,  mis- 

‘Cellaneous  writer  (b.  about  1819),  has  published 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  (1839) ; 
Oxford  Reformers  (1854);  Historical  Notices  of  the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  (1857)  ; Portrait  of  a Christian 
Gentleman  [Patrick  Fraser  Tytler],  (1861) ; and 
many  other  works. 

Burgoyne,  General  John,  dramatist 
(d.  1792),  published  a defence  of  his  American 
campaign,  under  the  title  of  State  of  the  Expedition 
from  Canada  (1780),  and  was  the  author  of  the 
following  plays  : — The  Maid  of  the  Oaks,  The  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  The  Heiress,  and  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion. 

Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  The.  A ballad 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe  (1791 — 1823),  of 
which  an  admirable  parody  may  be  found  in 
Barham’s  Lngoldsby  Legends.  It  begins: — 

“ Not  a drum  was  heard,  not  a funeral  note.” 

Buried  Life,  The.  A lyric  by  Matthew 
Arnold  (b.  1822),  included  in  his  collected 

Poems  : — 

• “ Through  the  deep  recesses  of  our  breast 

The  unregarded  river  of  our  life 
Pursues  with  indiscernible, flow  its  way. 

Burke,  Edmund,  politician  and  political 
•writer  (b.  1729,  d.  1797),  wrote  A Vindication  of 
Natural  Society  (1756) ; A Philosophical  Lnquiry  into 
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the  Origin  of  our  Ldeas  of  the  Sublime  and  Reauliful 
(1757);  The  Present  State  of  the  Nation  (1769^ 
Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents  (1770)  ; Reflec- 
tions on  the  Revolution  of  France  (1790)  ; Appeal 
from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs ; Letters  to  a 
Noble  Lord  (1796);  Letters  on  the  Proposals 
for  Peace  with  the  Regicide  Directory  of  France 
(1796  and  1797);  Observations  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  Minority  (1797) ; and  various  miscellanea.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  Works  was  published 
in  1801,  in  sixteen  volumes  ; his  Speeches  in 
1816,  his  Epistolary  Correspondence  in  1817  and 
1844,  his  Beauties  in  1796.  His  Select  Works  have 
been  edited  by  E.  J.  Payne  (1874).  His  Life  has 
been  written  by  McCormick  (1797) ; Bisset  (1798) ; 
Prior  (1824);  Croly  (1840);  Napier  (1862);  Morley 
(1867) ; Macknight;  and  Peter  Burke.  Goldsmith 
wrote  of  him,  in  his  Retaliation  (q.v.) : — 

“ Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whose  genius  was  such, 

We  scarcely  can  praise  It  or  blame  it  too  much  • 

Who,  horn  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his  mind. 

And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind.” 

Johnson  thought  him  “ an  extraordinary  man,’’ 
and  Gibbon  “ admired  his  eloquence.”  Mackintosh 
described  him  as  “ the  greatest  philosopher  in 
practice  the  world  ever  saw;”  Macaulay  as  “in 
amplitude  of  comprehension  and  richness  of  ima- 
gination superior  to  every  orator,  ancient  or 
modem.”  “ Burke,”  says  Matthew  Arnold,  “ is  so 
great  because,  almost  alone  in  England,  he  brings 
thought  to  bear  upon  politics,  he  saturates  politics 
with  thought ; it  is  his  accident  that  his  ideas  were 
at  the  service  of  an  epoch  of  concentration,  not  of 
an  epoch  of  expansion ; it  is  his  characteristic  that 
he  so  lived  by  ideas,  and  had  such  a source  of  them 
welling  within  him,  that  he  could  float  even  an 
epoch  of  concentration  and  English  Tory  politics 
with  them.”  See  French  Revolution;  Sublime 
and  Beautiful. 

Burke,  John,  genealogist  (b.  1786,  d.  1848), 
was  the  originator  of  The  Peerage  and  Baronetage, 
the  first  issue  of  which  took  place  in  1826.  He 
also  compiled,  with  the  aid  of  his  son,  a History  of 
the  Landed  Gentry,  a General  Armoury,  and  Extinct 
Peerages  and  Baronetages. 

Burke,  Sir  John  Bernard,  son  of  the 

above,  knight,  and  Ulster  King  at  Arms  (b.  1815), 
has  continued,  since  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
annual  publication  of  The  Peerage  and  Baronetage, 
and  is  the  author  of  several  works  on  heraldic  and 
antiquarian  subjects,  among  others,  The  Landed 
Gentry,  Family  Romance,  Anecdotes  of  the  Aris- 
tocracy, Vicissitudes  of  Families,  and  The  Rise  of 
Great  Families. 

Burke,  Peter,  brother  of  Sir  J.  B.  Burke 
(b.  1811),  has  written  The  Romance  of  the  Forum, 
Life  of  Edmund  Burke,  and  numerous  legal  and 
other  books. 

Burleigh,  Lord.  See  Cecil,  William  ; 
Well  Ordering  and  Carriage  of  a Man  s Life. 

Burleigh,  The  Lord  of.  See  Lord  of  Bur- 
i leigh,  The. 
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Burleigh,  Lord,  in  Mr.  Puff’s  tragedy  of 
The  Spanish  Armada , included  in  Sheridan’s  play 
of  The  Critic  (q.v.),  is  distinguished  by  a famous 
shake  of  the  head,  which  is  interpreted  to  mean  a 
very  great  deal  indeed.  “ By  that  shake  of  the 
head  he  gave  you  to  understand  that  even  though 
they  had  more  justice  in  their  cause,  and  wisdom 
in  their  measures — yet,  if  there  was  not  a greater 
-spirit  shown  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  country 
would  at  last  fall  a sacrifice  to  the  hostile  ambition 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy.” 

Burlesque  upon  Burlesque.  See  Scar- 

I ronides. 

Burley,  Balfour  of.  See  Baleour  of 

I I Burley. 

Burley,  John,  in  Lord  Lytton’s  story  of 
'My  Novel , is  “ a finished  portrait,  so  real  that  we 
i<  cannot  help  believing  that  it  is  taken  from  life; 
— poor,  honest,  reckless,  ne’er-do-well  John  Burley, 
I a very  Falstaff  among  authors — never  sober,  never 
1 -solvent,  hut  always  genial,  always  witty,  preserving 
I : through  a wild  and  dissipated  life  something  of  the 
I innocence  and  freshness  of  his  childhood ; and,  on 
I:  his  death-bed,  like  Falstaff,  babbling  of  green 
I fields.” 

Burnand,  Francis  Cowley,  dramatist  and 
comic  writer  (b.  1836),  has  written  a large  number 
of  dramatic  pieces,  and  has  published,  among  other 
| humorous  works,  Sappy  Thoughts , More  Sappy 
Thoughts , Sappy  Thought  Sail , My  Sealth,  Out  of 
Town,  About  Buying  a Sorse,  Tracks  for  Tourists, 

| The  Nexo  Sandford  and  Merton,  and  My  Time,  and 
what  I have  done  tvith  it.  He  has  contributed 
i largely  to  Bunch. 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
(b.  1643,  d.  1715),  wrote  A Modest  and  Free  Con- 
I ference  between  a Conformist  and  a Nonconformist ; 
A Vindication  of  the  Authority,  Constitution , and 
Laws  of  the  Church  and  State  of  Scotland  ; Memoirs 
of  the  Duke  of  Samilton  (1676)  ; The  Sistory  of  the 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England  (1679,  i681, 

| and  1715);  The  Life  and  Death  of  the  Earl  of 
Rochester  (1680);  Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Sale  (1682) ; 
Life  of  Bishop  Bedell  (1692);  A Discourse  of  the 
Pastoral  Care  (1692) ; Exposition  of  the  XXXIX. 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  (1699);  Sistory 
of  his  Own  Times  (1724)  ; Sermons  ; and  numerous 
minor  works,  a list  of  which  will  he  found  in 
Lowndes’  Bibliographer' s Manual.  His  Life  was 
written  by  Le  Clerc  (1715)  and  Flexman.  He  is 
described  by  Dryden,  in  The  Sind  and  the  Panther, 


“ A throlninie  more  by  need  than  penial  bent, 

By  breeding  glmrp,  by  nature  confident. 

Interest  In  all  big  nrtlons  wag  dlgcem’d. 

More  team'd  than  honest,  more  a wit  than  team’d.” 

Fox  considered  his  style  perfect,  saying  that  “tho 
style  of  some  authors  might  need  a little  mending, 
but  that  Burnet’s  required  none.”  Macaulay 
refers  to  “ his  high  animal  spirits,  his  boastful- 
ness, his  undissembled  vanity,  his  propensity  to 
plunder,  his  provoking  indiscretion,  his  unabashed 


audacity.”  See  Own  Time,  History  of  ; Reforma- 
tion of  the  Church  in  England  ; Rochester, 
Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  ; Thirty-nine 
Articles. 

Burnet,  Thomas,  D.D.,  divine  and  scholar 
(b.  1635,  d.  1715),  wrote  The  Sacred  Theory  of  the 
Earth  : containing  an  Account  of  the  Original  of  the 
Earth,  and  of  all  the  General  Changes  which  it  hath 
already  undergone,  or  is  to  undergo,  till  the  Con- 
summation of  all  Things  (1680  and  1691).  In  this 
work  the  Biblical  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
world  is  made  the  foundation  of  a scientific 
treatise.  The  first  edition  was  in  Latin ; the 
second  in  English.  See  the  Life  by  Heathcote. 

Burnet,  James.  Sec  Monboddo,  Lord. 

Burnett  Prize,  The,  was  founded  by  a 
Scottish  gentleman  of  that  name,  who  died  in  1784, 
bequeathing  a sum  of  money,  the  interest  of  which 
is  to  be  allotted  every  forty  years  to  the  authors 
of  the  two  best  essays  on  “ The  evidence  that  there 
is  a Being  all-powerful,  wise,  and  good,  by  whom 
everything  exists,”  &c.  The  successful  competitors 
have  hitherto  been,  Dr.  W.  L.  Brown,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Sumner,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1815),  Rev.  R.  A.  Thompson,  and  Dr.  J.  Till  loch 
(1855). 

Burney,  Charles  (b.  1726,  d.  1814), 

wrote  An  Essay  towards  the  Sistory  of  Comets 
(1769);  The  Present  State  of  Music  in  France 
and  Italy  (1771) ; A Plan  for  a Music  School 
(1774);  A General  Sistory  of  Music  (1776 — 89); 
Account  of  the  Musical  Performances  in  Commemora- 
tion of  Sandel  (1785);  and  a Life  of  Metastasio 
(1796).  His  Life  was  written  by  his  daughter, 
Madame  d’Arblay  (q.v.).  See  Music,  A History  of. 

Burney,  Frances.  See  D^Arblay,  Madame. 

Burney,  Captain  James.  See  South  Sea. 

Burney,  Sarah  Harriet,  half-sister  of 
Madame  dYArblay,  and  novelist,  wrote  Geraldine 
Fauconbcrg  (1808);  Traits  of  Nature  (1812);  The 
Wanderer:  or,  Female  Difficulties  { 1814);  The  Ship- 
wreck (1815);  Country  Neighbours;  and  other 
works.  “ This  lady,”  says  one  of  her  critics,  “ has 
copied  the  style  of  her  relative,  but  has  not  her 
raciness  of  humour  or  power  of  painting  the 
varieties  of  the  human  species.” 

Burning  Babe,  The.  A lyric  bv  Robert 
Southwell  (1560 — 1595),  of  which  Ben  Jonson 
said,  that  the  author  “ had  so  written  that  piece  of 
his,  that  he  (Jonson)  would  have  been  content  to 
destroy  many  of  his.” 

Burning  Pestle,  The  Knight  of  the.  A 

comedy  by  Francis  Beaumont  (1586 — 1616),  first 
represented  in  1611,  and  written  in  ridicule  of  the 
olu  chivalrous  romances.  It  is  said  to  have  sug- 
gested Buckingham’s  farce  of  The  Rehearsal  (q.v.). 

Burns,  At  the  Grave  of.  Stanzas  by 
William  Wordsworth  (1770 — 1850),  written  in 
1803,  seven  years  after  the  former  poet’s  death.  A 
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companion  piece  was  addressed  by  the  poet  To 
the  Sons  of  Burns , after  visiting  the  grave  of  their 
father.  An  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Burns  was  written 
by  Thomas  Campbell  (1777 — 1844).  See  also  The 
Centenary  Poem  by  Isa  Craig-Knox  (q.v.). 

Burns,  Helen,  in  Charlotte  Bronte’s  novel 
of  Jane  Pyre  (q.v.),  is  described  by  Mrs.  Gaskell  as 
“ being  as  exact  a transcript  of  Maria  Bronte  as 
Charlotte’s  wonderful  power  of  reproducing  cha- 
racter could  give.”  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
the  novel,  Helen  is  represented  as  being  most 
cruelly  treated  by  her  governess,  Mrs.  Scatcherd 
(q.v.);  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  says  that  Charlotte’s 
“ heart  beat,  to  the  latest  day  on  which  we  met,  with 
unavailing  indignation  at  the  worrying  and  cruelty 
to  which  her  gentle,  patient,  dying  sister  ” was  sub- 
jected by  the  original  of  this  woman  at  the  famous 
school  at  Cowan’s  Bridge,  near  Leeds. 

Burns,  Robert,  poet  (b.  1759,  d.  1796),  pub- 
lished his  first  volume  of  poems  in  1786.  The 
second  edition  appeared  in  1787,  and  was  followed 
by  a third  edition  in  1793.  In  1800,  Dr.  Currie 
issued  Burns’s  works  complete,  in  four  volumes,  in- 
cluding his  correspondence  and  some  miscellaneous 
pieces.  Since  that  date  the  editions  of  his  poems 
have  been  so  numerous  as  to  have  become  incalcu- 
lable ; the  best  being  probably  those  prepared  by 
Alexander  Smith,  by  Dr.  Robert  Chambers,  and 
by  W.  S.  Douglas.  Very  valuable  and  interesting, 
also,  are  those  printed  at  Kilmarnock  (1869),  and 
by  the  Rev.  P.  Hately  Waddell  (1869).  The  Bio- 
graphy of  Burns  has  been  written  by  Heron  (1797), 
Currie  (1800),  Lockhart  (1828),  Allan  Cunningham 
(1847),  Chambers  (1859),  W.  S.  Douglas,  and  others. 
For  Bibliography , see  the  Burns  Catalogue , issued  by 
McKie  (1875).  For  Criticism  see  Carlyle’s  Miscel- 
laneous Essays,  Professor  Wilson’s  Works,  Hazlitt’s 
English  Poets  ; also,  the  poetical  tributes  of  Camp- 
bell, Coleridge,  and  Montgomery.  “ Burns,”  says 
Hazlitt,  “was  not  like  Shakespeare  in  the  range  of 
his  genius,  but  there  is  something  of  the  same 
magnanimity,  directness,  and  unaffected  character 
about  him.  lie  was  not  a sickly  sentimentalist, 
or  namby-pamby  poet,  a mincing  metre  ballad- 
monger,  any  more  than  Shakespeare.  With  but 
little  of  his  imagination  or  inventive  power,  he 
had  the  same  life  of  mind ; within  the  narrow 
circle  of  personal  feeling  or  domestic  incidents, 
the  pulse  of  his  poetry  flows  as  healthily  and 
vigorously.  He  had  an  eye  to  see,  a heart  to  feel, — 
no  more.  His  pictures  of  good  fellowship,  of  social 
life,  of  quaint  humour,  are  equal  to  anything; 
they  come  up  to  nature,  and  they  cannot  go  be- 
yond it.  The  sly  jest  collected  in  his  laughing 
eye  at  the  sight  of  the  grotesque  and  ludicrous  in 
manners ; the  large  tear  rolled  down  his  manly 
cheek  at  the  sight  of  another’s  distress.”  See  Avid 
Lang  Syne;  Bonnie  Lesley ; Brigs  oe  Ayr,  The  ; 
Clarinda;  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night;  Death 
and  Dr.  Hornbook  ; Deil,  Address  to  the  ; 
Duncan  Gray  ; Edinburgh,  Address  to  ; Hal- 
lowe’en ; Highland  Mary  ; Holy  Fair,  The  ; 


Holy  Willie’s  Prayer;  Inventory,  The  ; Jolly 
Beggars,  The  ; Louse,  To  a ; Mary  Morison  ; 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  ; Mountain  Daisy,  To  a ; 
Mouse,  To  a;  Peasant  Bard;  Scots,  wha  hae; 
Sylvander  ; Tam  o’  Shanter  ; Tam  Samson’s 
Elegy  ; Toothache,  Address  to  the  ; Twa  Dogs, 
The  ; Wandering  Willie. 

“Burns  with  one  love,  with  one  re- 
sentment glows.”  In  Pope’s  translation  of  The 
Iliad,  book  ix.,  line  725. 

Burritt,  Elihu,  American  writer,  linguist,  and 
lecturer  (b.  1810), has  written  The  Mission  of  Great 
Suffering,  Old  Burchett’ s Pocket  for  the  Children, 
Prayers  and  Devotional  Meditations,  Sparks  from  the 
Anvil,  Thoughts  and  Notes  at  Some  and  Abroad,  A 
Walk  from  London  to  John  O'  Groat's  Souse,  Walks 
in  the  Black  Country,  Olive  Leaves,  and  Ten  Minutes' 
Talks , and  other  works.  See  Burchell,  Old. 

Burrowings,  The.  A poem  attributed  to 
Merddin,  the  bard  (circa  500),  in  the  Myvyrian 
Archaiology. 

Burton,  John  HiH,  LL.D.,  historian  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1809),  has  written  A Sis- 
tory  of  Scotland,  published  in  1853 — 70;  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  David  Sume  (1846)  ; Lives  cf 
Simon,  Lord  Lovat,  and  Duncan  Forbes , of  Culloden 
(1847) ; Political  and  Social  Economy  (1849)  ; Nar- 
ratives from  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland  (1852);  The 
Book  Sunter  (1863);  The  Scot  Abroad  (1864)  ; The 
Cairngorm  Mountains  (1864) ; The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne 
(1877) ; and  several  works  on  the  law  of  Scotland. 

Burton,  Captain  Biehard  Francis, 

traveller  and  linguist  (b.  1821),  has  written  The 
Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa;  Abeokuta  (1863); 
The  Sighlands  of  Brazil  (1868)  ; Zanzibar,  City , 
Island,  and  Coast  (1872);  Akim-Foo  (1875);  and 
other  works  of  a similar  kind. 

Burton,  Robert  (b.  1576,  d.  1639),  wrote 
The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  (q.v.).  For  Biography , 
see  Wood’s  At  hence  Oxonienses,  and  Fuller’s  Wor- 
thies. Carlyle  speaks  of  “ the  mosaic  brain  of  old 
Burton,”  and  Beckford  declared  that  “half  our 
modern  books  are  decanted  out  of  The  Anatomy.” 
See  Democritus  Junior. 

Burton,  Thomas  of,  nineteenth  Abbot  of 
Meaux,  wrote  a chronicle  of  the  abbey  from  1150 
to  1396,  of  which  Burd  edited  an  edition  in  the 
year  1866. 

Burton,  William,  topographer  (b.  1575,  d. 

1645),  wrote  A Sistory  of  Leicestershire ; and  a 
namesake  of  his  (h.  1697,  d.  1759),  was  the  author 
of  A Sistory  of  Yorkshire. 

Bury,  Lady  Charlotte,  nee  Campbell, 
wrote  A Diary  illustrative  of  the  Times  of  George  IT  • 
(1838) ; Memoirs  of  a Peeress  : or,  the  Days  of  Fox 
(1867) ; and  numerous  novels,  among  others.  The 
Divorced,  Family  Records,  Love,  The  Courtier  s 
Daughter,  Flirtation,  Alla  Giornata , The  Devotee f, 
Conduct  is  Fate,  The  Disinterested  and  the  Ensnared^ 
Sigh  Life,  and  The  Two  Baronets. 
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Bury,  Richard  of.  See  Philorirlon. 

Burying  of  the  Mass,  The.  Written  “ in 
Inglish  rithrne”  by  William  Roy,  and  intended 
.s  a satire  on  Cardinal  Wolsey.  We  find  it  among 
t number  of  books  whose  circulation  was  pro- 
ubited  in  1531  and  1542.  It  was  probably  first 
printed  at  Worms  in  1526. 

“Bury  the  Great  Duke.”  First  line  of 
i m Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington , by 
\Llfred  Tennyson,  published  on  the  day  of  the 
.hike’s  funeral  (1850),  but  afterwards  frequently 
wised.  Landor  wrote  of  the  author  in  1855,  “ I 
irish  he  had  not  written  the  Wellington  Ode.” 

Busbequius.  A translation  of  the  cuiious 
I narrative  of  this  old  traveller  was  published  in 


1610.  It  contains  much  valuable  information.  See 
I The  Retrospective  Review , vol.  xiii.;  The  Fenny 
lilagazine  ; and  Kingsley’s  Old  Stories  Retold.  Bus- 


|P>oequius  is  the  Latinised  name  of  Augher  Ghislen 
Busbec  (1522 — 1592). 

Busby,  Thomas  (b.  1755,  d.  1838),  pub- 
lished, in  1785,  The  Age  of  Genius,  a poem; 
Arguments  and  Facts  proving  that  the  Letters  of 
Tmius  were  written  by  J.  L.  de  Lohne  (1816) ; a 
-lation  of  Lucretius ; a Musical  Dictionary;  a 
History  of  Music;  Concert  Room  Anecdotes ; and 
other  works. 

Bush  aboon  Traquair,  The.  A ballad  by 
. Robert  Crawford  (d.  1733),  beginning, — 

“ Hear  me,  ye  nymphs,  and  every  swain, 

I’ll  tell  how  Peggy  grieves  me.” 

I The  locality  of  the  Bush  is  still  pointed  out  to  the 
raveller  in  the  valley  of  the  Tweed,  near  Inner- 
keithen. 

Bush,  George  (b.  1796),  Swedenborgian 
I ninister,  and  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental 
.'Literature  in  New  York,  has  published  a Life  of 
Mahommed  (1832);  a Treatise  on  the  Millennium 
(1836);  & Hebrew  Grammar;  Commentaries  on  Books 
' f the  Old  Testament,  extending  to  eight  volumes, 
and  commenced  in  1840  ; and  a Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  begun  in  1848. 

Bushnell,  Horace,  D.D.,  American  theo- 
logian (b.  1802,  d.  1876),  wrote  Christian  Nurture 
(1847),  God  in  Christ  (1849),  Christ  in  Theology 
(1851),  Sermons  for  the  New  Life  (1856),  Nature 
and  the  ^Supernatural  (1858),  Work  and  Play 


Other  works. 


“Business  and  bosoms,  Come  home 

to  men’s.”  A phrase  occurring  in  tho  dedication 
to  Lord  Bacon’s  Essays  (1615). 

Busiris,  King  of  Egypt.  A tragedy  by 
'Edward  Young  (1684 — 1765),  produced  at  Drury 
LLane  in  1719. 


Busk,  Hans  (b.  1815),  “tho  Founder  of 
Britain’s  Volunteer  Army,”  ha: 


has  written  many 


works  on  tho  rifle,  military  drill,  the  volunteer 
movement,  and  kindred  topics.  Besides  writing 
Maiden  Hours  and  Horae  Viatica;,  he  founded  The 
New  Quarterly  Review,  which  he  conducted  for 
some  years. 

“ Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny  bride.” 

First  line  of  The  Braes  of  Yarrow  (q.v.). 

Bussy  d’Ambois.  A tragedy  by  George 
Chapman  (1557 — 1634),  produced  in  1607,  and  de- 
scribed by  Campbell  as  “a  piece  of  frigid  atrocity.” 

“ Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly.”  The  first 

line  of  a Song  sung  extempore  by  a Gentleman, 
occasioned  by  a Fly  drinking  out  of  his  Cup  of  Ale, 
attributed  to  the  pen  of  William  Oldys  (1689 — 
1761),  and  included  in  a Select  Collection  of  British 
Songs,  published  by  J.  Johnson  in  1783. 

“ Busy  hum  of  men,  The.”  In  Milton’s 
L' Allegro,  line  118. 

Busy,  Zeal  - of  - the  - Land,  in  Jonson’s 
comedy  of  Bartholomew  Fair  (q.v.),  intended  as 
a caricature  of  the  Elizabethan  Puritans,  is  re- 
presented as  a Bombay  man,  a suitor  to  Dame 
Purecraft. 

Busybody,  The.  A comedy  by  Mrs.  Su- 
sannah Centlivre  (1667 — 1723),  acted  in  1709, 
and  founded  on  the  Sir  Martin  Mar- All  of  Dryden, 
which  in  its  turn  was  taken  from  a play  by  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle.  “ It  is  inferior,”  says 
Hazlitt,  “to  The  Wonder  in  the  interest  of  the 
story  and  the  characters ; but  it  is  full  of  bustle 
and  gaiety  from  beginning  to  end.  The  plot  never 
stands  still ; the  situations  succeed  one  another 
like  the  changes  of  machinery  in  a pantomime. 
The  nice  dove-tailing  of  the  incidents  and  cross- 
reading in  the  situations  supply  the  place  of  any 
great  force  of  wit  or  sentiment.” 

Busybody,  The.  A periodical  started  in 
1759  by  a publisher  called  Pottinger,  and  issued 
thrice  a week.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Oliver  Goldsmith  was  one  of  its  principal  contribu- 
tors, it  only  reached  twelve  numbers. 

“Butchered  to  make  a Roman  holi- 
day.” A line  in  Byron’s  Childe  Harold' s Pilgrimage, 
canto  iv.,  stanza  141. 

Butler,  Alban  (b.  1710,  d.  1773),  wrote  The 
Lives  of  the  Fathers,  Martyrs,  and  other  Principal 
Saints  (1745);  Letters  on  the  History  of  the  Popes 
(1778);  The  Life  of  Mary  of  the  Cross;  a Treatise 
on  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion;  The  Moveable 
Feasts  and  Fasts,  and  other  Annual  Observances  of 
the  Catholic  Church  (1774);  Sermons  ; and  A Short 
Life  of  Sir  Toby  Matthews  (1795).  A Life,  by 
Charles  Butler,  is  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the 
Lives  published  in  1812.  An  Account  of  his  Life 
and  Writings  had  previously  appeared  in  1793.  See 
Fathers,  Martyrs,  &c. 

Butler,  Charles,  nephew*  of  the  above  (b. 
1750,  d.  1832),  published  among  other  works,  Horer 
Biblicec  (1797);  Norm  Juridical  Subsecivw  (1804) ; and 
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a continuation  of  The  Lives  of  the  Saints  (1823). 
His  writings  were  issued  in  a collected  form  in 
1817.  See  Allibono’s  Dictionary  of  English  and 
American  Authors  ; Orme’s  Bibliotheca  Biblica,  and 
The  Gentleman' s Magazine  for  1832. 

Butler,  Charles,  scholar,  grammarian,  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1559,  d.  1647),  wrote 
j Rhetoricce  Libri  duo  (1600);  The  Feminine  Monar- 
chic : or,  a Treatise  concerning  Bees,  and  the  due 
Ordering  of  them  (1609);  2TITENEIA  De  Propin- 
quitate  Matrimonium  impediente  Begula  (1625) ; The 
English  Grammar  (1633);  and  Oratories  Libri  duo 
(1633) ; Principles  of  Musich  (1636).  See  Wood’s 
Athence  Oxonienses.  Butler’s  English  Grammar  was 
highly  praised  by  Dr.  Johnson.  “ He  was  evi- 
dently,” says  Dr.  Rimbault,  “ a man  of  great  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity,  but  his  English  works  are  dis- 
figured by  a peculiar  orthography,  partly  of  his 
own  invention,  and  partly  borrowed  from  the  Saxon 
alphabet.” 

Butler,  Joseph,  successively  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham and  Bristol  (b.  1692,  d.  1752),  wrote  Sermons 
(1726),  and  The  Analogy  of  Beligion,  Natural  and 
Revealed , to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature 
(1736),  (q.v.).  His  Life  was  written  by  Dr.  Fitz- 
gerald, Bishop  of  Cork  (1849),  Bartlett  (1839), 
and  Steere.  Editions  of  his  Works  appeared  in 
1807,  1849,  and  1867.  For  Criticism , see  Bishop 
Wilson’s  preface  to  the  Analogy,  Hallam’s  Litera- 
ture of  Europe,  Mathias’s  Pursuits  of  Literature, 
Reid’s  Essay  on  the  Lntellectual  Powers,  Mackin- 
tosh’s Second  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,  and  Hunt’s  History  of  Religious 
Thought.  We  are  told  that  Pitt  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  reasoning  of  the  Analogy,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  Sydney  Smith  says,  “ To  his 
Sermons  we  are  indebted  for  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  selfish  system,  and  to  his  Analogy  for 
the  most  noble  and  surprising  defence  of  revealed 
religion,  perhaps,  which  has  ever  yet  been  made  of 
any  system  whatever.” 

Butler,  Mrs.  See  Kemble,  Frances  Anne. 

Butler,  Samuel,  poet  (b.  1600,  d.  1680), 
wrote  Hudibras  (1663,  1664,  and  1678),  (q.v.),  and 
various  minor  pieces.  His  Posthumous  Works,  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  with  a Key  to  Hudibras , were  pub- 
lished by  Sir  Roger  l’Estrange  in  1715  ; but  few  of 
these  are  believed  to  be  genuine.  The  Remains  in 
Verse  and  Prose,  published  in  1759,  by  Thyer,  are 
more  trustworthy.  See  the  edition  of  the  Works 
edited  by  Gilfillan  in  1854.  For  Biography,  see  the 
Life  by  Dr.  Johnson;  and  for  Criticism,  Plallam’s 
Literature  of  Europe,  Hazlitt’s  Comic  Poets , and 
Hunt’s  Wit  and  Humour.  “ Butler,”  says  Macau- 
lay, “ had  as  much  wit  and  learning  as  Cowley, 
and  knew,  what  Cowley  never  knew,  how  to  use 
them.  A great  command  of  good  homely  English 
distinguishes  him  still  more  from  the  other  writers 
of  the  time.”  “In  general,”  says  Hazlitt,  “he 
ridicules  not  persons,  but  things,  not  a party,  but 
their  principles,  which  may  belong,  as  time  and 


occasion  serve,  to  one  set  of  solemn  pretenders  or 
another.  This  he  has  done  most  effectually,  in 
every  possible  way,  and  from  every  possible  source, 
learned  or  unlearned.  He  has  exhausted  the  moods 
and  figures  of  satire  and  sophistry.  His  rhymes 
are  as  witty  as  his  reasons.”  Wesley  wrote,  in 
reference  to  his  statue — 

“While  Butler,  needy  wretch,  was  yet  alive, 

No  generous  patron  would  a dinner  give. 

See  him,  when  starv’d  to  death  and  turn’d  to  dust. 
Presented  with  a monumental  bust ; 

The  poet's  fate  is  here  in  emblem  shown : 

He  ask’d  for  bread,  and  he  receiv’d  a stone.” 

See  Elephant  in  the  Moon,  The;  Ridiculous 
Imitation. 

Butler,  William  Archer,  Irish  clergyman, 
and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Dublin 
(b.  about  1814,  d.  1848),  wrote  Letters  on  Dr. 
Newman's  Theory  of  Development  (1845),  and  other 
works.  See  the  Life  by  Woodward. 

Butts,  Doctor.  Physician  to  the  king,  in 
Shakespeare’s  Henry  VLLL. 

Buxton,  Charles  (b.  1822,  d.  1871),  wrote 
Ldeas  of  the  Day  on  Policy  (1868),  and  Notes 
of  Thought  (1873) ; the  latter  of  which  was  pub- 
lished with  a biographical  preface  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Llewelyn  Davies. 

Buzfuz,  Sergeant,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of 
The  Pickwick  Papers  (q.v.),  is  counsel  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  of  Bardell  v.  Pickwick. 
“ A driving,  chaffing,  masculine  bar  orator,”  says- 
Dr.  Brewer,  “ who  twists  * chops  and  tomato 
sauce  ’ into  a declaration  of  love.” 

Byerley,  Thomas.  See  Percy  Anecdotes, 
The. 

Byrom,  John,  poet  and  essayist  (b.  1691,  d. 
1763),  published  Miscellaneous  Poems  (1773),  and 
a system  of  stenography  in  a work  entitled,  The 
Universal  English  Shorthand  (1767).  His  Remains 
have  been  edited  for  the  Chetham  Society,  by  Dr. 
Parkinson,  of  St.  Bees.  For  Biography,  see  Chal- 
mers’s Dictionary,  and  the  Biographia  Britannica _ 
See  Colin  and  Phcebe;  Shadow,  John. 

Byron,  George  Gordon  Noel,  Lord. 

poet  and  dramatist  (b.  1788,  d.  1824),  published 
f Hours  of  Ldleness  (1807);  Poems  (1808);  f English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  (1809)  ; The  Curse 
of  Minerva  (1812);  fChilde  Harold's  Pilgrimage 
(cantos  i.  and  ii.  in  1812,  canto  iii.  in  1816,  and 
canto  iv.  in  1818)  ; \The  Waltz  (1813);  -\The  Giaour 
(1813) ; \The  Bride  of  Abydos  (1813) ; Ode  to  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  (1814) ; + The  Corsair  (1814) ; f Lara 
(1814);  f Hebrew  Melodies  (1815);  + The  Siege  of 
Corinth,  and  f Parisina  (1816)  ; f The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon  (1816)  ; + Manfred  (1817)  ; The  Lament  of 
Tasso  (1817);  f Monody  on  the  Death  of  the  Right 
Hon.  R.  B.  Sheridan  (1817);  + Beppo  (1818); 

f Mazcppa  (1819)  ; f Don  Juan  (cantos  i.  and  ii.  m 
1819,  cantos  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.  in  1821,  cantos  vi.» 
vii.,  and  viii.  in  1823,  cantos  ix.,  x.,  xi., 
xii.,  xiii.,  aiid  xiv.  in  1823,  cantos  xv.  and 
xvi.  in  1824) ; A Letter  to  * * * * ****** 
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.John  Murray],  on  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Boxvles's  Strictures 
n the  life  and  Writings  of  Pope  (1821);  \ Marino 
faliero,  and  + The  Prophecy  of  Dante  (1821) ; fSar- 
anapalus,  \The  Two  Foscari,  and  f Cain  (1821) 
Werner  (1822)  ; f The  Vision  of  Judgment  (l822) 
Heaven  and  Earth  (1822)  ; \The  Island  (1823) 
The  Age  of  Bronze  (1823) ; canto  i.  of  the  Morgante 
Haggiore  di  Messer  Luigi  Pulei,  translated ; 

2 The  Deformed  Transformed  (1824)  ; Parliamentary 
Speeches  in  1812  and  1813  (1824).  The  following 
i a list  of  the  principal  publications  which  have 
ppeared  in  connection  with  the  life  of  the  poet : — 
demarks,  Critical  and  Moral,  on  the  Talents  of  Lord 
tgron,  and  the  Tendencies  of  Don  Juan,  by  the  Author 
f Hy poem ■ <!,  a Satire  [C.  Colton],  (1819) ; Memoirs, 

{ historical  and  Critical,  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
,ord  Byron,  with  Anecdotes  of  some  of  his  Contem- 
oraries  (1822) ; Lord  Byron  s Private  Correspon- 
dence, including  his  Letters  to  his  Mother,  written 
rtom  Portugal,  Spain,  Greece,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean ; published  from  the  originals,  with 
Motes  and  Observations,  by  A.  R.  C.  Dallas  (1824) ; 
Recollections , by  A.  R.  C.  Dallas  (1824);  Conversa- 
ons  with  Lord  Byron,  noted  during  a Residence  with 
is  Lordship  at  Pisa  in  the  years  1821  and  1822,  by 
‘Romas  Medwin  (1824);  Letters  on  the  Character 
d Poetical  Genius  of  Lord  Byron,  by  Sir  Egerton 
rrydges  (1824);  Lord  Byron,  by  Madame  Louise — 
w.  Belloc  (1824);  Anecdotes  of  Lord  Byron,  from 
" ! iithentic  Sources,  with  Remarks  illustrative  of  his 
connection  with  the  Principal  Literary  Characters  of 
ie  Present  Day  (1825) ; The  Last  Days  of  Lord 
> 'yron,  with  his  Lordship' s Opinions  on  various  Sub- 
cts,  particularly  on  the  State  and  Prospect  of  Greece, 

. y William  Parry  (1825);  Lord  Byron  en  Italie 
en  Gr'ece,  on  Apergu  de  sa  Vie  et  de  ses  Ouvrages , 
apr'es  des  Sources  authentiques,  by  the  Marquis  de 
: ilvo  (1825) ; Narrative  of  Lord  Byron's  Voyage  to 
)rsica  and  Sardinia,  1821  (1825);  A Short  Narra- 
ve  of  Lord  Byron's  last  Journey  to  Greece,  extracted 
om  the  Journal  of  Count  Peter  Gamba  (1825); 
arespondencc  of  Lord  Byron  with  his  Friend,  in- 
uding  his  Letters  to  his  Mother,  written  in  1809, 
510,  and  1811,  edited  by  A.  R.  C.  Dallas  (1825) ; 
ife  by  J.  Galt  (1825) ; An  Inquiry  into  the  Moral 
* haracter  of  Lord  Byron,  by  J.  W.  Simmonds  (1826) ; 
remoir  by  Sir  H.  Bulwer  (1826) ; Life,  by  W.  Lake 
826) ; Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries 
828);  Life,  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  (1828)  ; 
remoirs  of  Lord  Byron,  by  G.  Clinton  (1828); 
ife,  Letters,  and  Journals , edited  by  Moore  (1830) ; 
mversations  with  Lord  Byron,  by  Lady  Bles- 
ngton  (1831);  Life,  by  Armstrong  (1846);  The 
rue  Story  of  Lady  Byron's  Life,  by  Mrs.  Beechcr- 
;owe  (1867);  Medora  Leigh,  by  Dr.  Mackay 
'8691 ; Recollections  of  Lord  Byron,  by  the  Coun- 
-ss  Guiccioli  (1870);  Life , by  Karl  El/,e  (1871). 
or  Criticism,  see  Jeffrey’s  Essays  ; Hazlitt’s  Spirit 
'the  Age,  and  English  Poets  ; Macaulay’s  Essays  ; 
r vinhume’s  preface  to  a Selection  from  the  Poems  ; 
r Henry  Taylor’s  preface  to  his  own  Poems; 
rimley’s  Essays  ; W.  M.  Rossetti’s  preface  to  an 
lition  of  the  Poems ; Kingsley’s  Miscellanies ; 


Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1868.  Separate  notices- 
of  poems  marked  f will  bo  found  under  their  re- 
spective letters.  See,  also,  Darkness  ; Dkeam,  The  ; 
Hints  ehom  Horace  ; Hornem,  Horace  ; Maid  of 
Athens. 

Byron,  The  Life  of  Lord,  by  Thomas 
Moore,  the  poet  (1779 — 1852),  -was  published  in 
1830.  The  noble  lord’s  memoirs  had  been  en- 
trusted to  Moore  for  the  purpose  of  working  them 
up  into  a biography ; but  they  contained  so  much 
that  reflected  disagreeably  upon  many  influential 
persons,  that  Moore  destroyed  them;  and  the  pre- 
sent work  was  compiled  chiefly  from  Moore’s  own 
recollections  and  the  letters  he  had  received  from 
his  friend. 

Byron,  Miss  Harriet,  in  Richardson’s 
novel  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  (q.v.),  is  eventually 
married  to  the  hero. 

Byron,  Henry  J ames,  novelist,  dramatist, 
and  comedian  (b.  1835),  has  written  numerous 
pieces  for  the  stage,  including  Cyril’s  Success ; 
An  American  Lady  ; Old  Sailors  ; Our  Boys  ; and 
Weak  Woman  ; a novel,  called  Paid  in  Full ; and 
various  contributions  to  periodical  literature. 

C 

Cabbala,  The  Threefold.  A work  by 
Henry  More  (1614 — 1687),  in  which  he  inter- 
preted and  defended  the  first  three  chapters  of 
Genesis.  The  Jewish  Cabbala  was  a sort  of  tra- 
ditional exposition  of  the  Pentateuch  said  to  have 
been  received  by  Moses  from  the  mouth  of  God. 

“ Cabined,  cribbed,  confined.” — Macbeth, 
act  iii.,  scene  4. 

Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  The,  was  edited  by 
Dionysius  Lardner  (1793 — 1859),  from  1829  to 
1846.  It  includes  works  by  Robert  Bell,  Sir  David 
Brewster,  Professor  De  Morgan,  Eyre  Crowe,  Sis- 
mondi,  John  Forster,  Gleig,  Grattan,  Herschel, 
James,  Keightley,  Mackintosh,  Nicholas,  Roscoe, 
Scott,  Stebbing,  and  Swainson. 

Cabinet  Minister,  The.  A novel  by  Mrs. 
Gore  (1799 — 1861),  published  in  1839.  The  scene 
is  laid  during  the  regency  of  George  IV.,  and 
among  the  dramatis  persona:  is  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan  (q.v.). 

Cadenus.  The  pseudonym  under  which  Swift 
describes  himself  in  his  poem  entitled  Cadenus 
and  Vanessa.  Cadenus  is  tho  Latin  word  decanus, 
dean,  transposed;  Vanessa  is  made  up  of  “Van,” 
the  first  syllable  of  Vanhomrigh,  and  “Essa,”  tho 
diminutive  of  Esther,  and  was  tho  poetical  name 
bestowed  by  Swift  upon  Miss  Esther  Vanhomrigh, 
a young  lady  who  had  fallen  in  lovo  with  him, 
and  had  proposed  marriage.  Tho  poem  is  Swift’s 
reply  to  her  proposal. 

Cadwal.  The  name  assumed  by  Arviragus  in 
Shakespeare’s  tragedy  of  Cymbcline  (q.v.). 
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Cadwallader,  Mrs.  The  rector’s  wife  in 
George  Eliot’s  novel  of  Middlemarch  (q.v.). 

Caedmon  (d.  about  680),  is  first  mentioned  by 
Bede  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  as  celebrating  in 
magnificent  strains  much  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  history,  “ the  terrors  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  the  pains  of  hell,  and  the  sweetness  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom.”  In  1655,  Junius  published 
.a  MS.  supposed  to  contain  some  of  the  poetry  of 
this  distinguished  bard.  The  most  complete  edition 
is  that  of  Thorpe,  published  in  1832  by  the  London 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  consisting  of  a text 
founded  carefully  on  the  original  MS.,  and  accom- 
panied by  a literal  English  version.  See  Morley’s 
English  Writers,  the  same  writer’s  Library  of 
English  Literature,  and  Warton’s  English  Poetry. 
See  Paraphrases. 

“ Caesar  (Imperial)  dead,  and  turned 

to  clay” — Hamlet,  act  v.,  scene  1 — 

“ Might  stop  a hole  to  keep  the  wind  away.” 

“ Caesar  with  a senate  at  his  heels.” 

— Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  epistle  iv.,  line  254. 

Cain.  “ A Mystery,”  by  Lord  Byron  (1788 — 
1824),  published,  in  three  acts,  in  1821,  and  called 
“a  mystery,”  the  writer  tells  us,  in  conformity 
with  the  ancient  title  annexed  to  dramas  upon 
similar  subjects.  He  further  explains  that  he  has 
.adopted  in  this  poem  the  theory  of  Cuvier,  that 
the  world  had  been  destroyed  several  times  before 
the  creation  of  man ; that  where  he  at  any  time 
uses  the  language  of  Scripture,  he  gives  it  with  as 
little  alteration  as  possible;  and  that  he  gives  the 
name  of  Adah  to  Cain’s  wife,  and  of  Zillah  to  the 
wife  of  Abel,  because  these  are  the  earliest  female 
names  that  occur  in  Genesis.  Adam  and  Eve 
and  Lucifer  also  figure  in  the  poem.  “ Cain,”  says 
Campbell,  “ disdains  the  limited  existence  allotted 
to  him ; he  has  a rooted  horror  of  death,  attended 
with  a vehement  curiosity  as  to  its  nature  ; and  he 
nourishes  a sullen  anger  against  his  parents,  to 
whose  misconduct  he  ascribes  his  degraded  state. 
Added  to  this,  he  has  an  insatiable  thirst  for  know- 
ledge beyond  the  bounds  prescribed  to  mortality ; 
and  this  part  of  the  poem  bears  a strong  resem- 
blance to  Manfred,  whose  counterpart,  indeed,  in 
the  main  points  of  character,  Cain  seems  to  be.” 

Cain,  The  Wanderings  of.  A prose  poem, 
written  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  at  Stowey, 
in  1798. 

Caird,  John,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Glasgow 
University  (b.  1823),  has  published,  by  command 
•of  Queen  Victoria,  a sermon  on  The  Religion  of 
Common  Life  (1856),  a volume  of  Sermons  (1858), 
The  Universal  Religion  (1874),  and  other  works. 

Caius,  Dr.  A French  physician  in  Shake- 
speare’s comedy  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
(q.v.),  whose  “clipped  English”  is  referred  to  by 
Macaulay. 

Caius  Marius,  The  History  and  Fall 

of.  A play  by  Thomas  Otw^ay  (1651 — 1685), 
acted  in  1680. 


“ Cakes  and  ale.”  See  Shakespeare's 
Twelfth  Night,  act  ii.,  scene  3,  where  Sir  Toby 
Belch  asks  the  clown,  “ Dost  thou  think,  because 
thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes 
and  aleP”  and  the  clowm  replies,  “ Yes,  by  Saint 
Anne;  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  i’  the  mouth  too.” 

Calamitate,  Excidio,  et  Conquestu 

Britannise,  De.  A well-known  treatise,  attri- 
buted to  the  old  English  waiter,  Gildas  (q.v.),  and 
characterised  by  Ellis  as  “a  virulent  and  frantic 
satire  on  the  miseries  and  vices  of  his  countrymen.” 
It  was  translated  into  English  by  Habington  in 
1638,  by  Dr.  Stevenson  in  1838,  and  by  Dr.  GileB 
in  1841,  and  is  included  in  Bohn’s  Six  Old  English 
Chronicles. 

Calamy,  Benjamin,  D.D.  (d.  1686),  wrote 
A Discourse  about  a Scrupulous  Conscience. 

Calamy,  Edmund,  Nonconformist  divine 
(b.  1600,  d.  1666),  wuote  Jus  Divinum  Ministerii 
Evangelici  Anglicani  (1654) ; The  Godly  Man's  Ark : 
or,  a City  of  Refuge  in  the  Day  of  his  Distress  ; 
Sermons  on  the  Trinity ; and  memoirs  of  John 
Howe,  Dr.  Mather,  and  other  persons.  He  was 
one  of  the  waiters  whose  initials  formed  the  famous 
word  “ Smectymnuus  ” (q.v.).  His  Account  of  his 
own  Life  appeared  in  1829,  edited  with  notes  by 
Rutt. 

Calandrino.  A character  in  the  Decameron 
of  Boccaccio,  “ whose  misfortunes  have  made  all 
Europe  merry  for  four  centuries.” 

Calderon  de  la  Barca.  Scenes  from  the 
Magico  Prodigioso  of  this  famous  Spanish  writer 
were  translated  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  (q.v.). 
See,  also,  Dramas  from  the  Spanish  of  Calderon,  by 
Denis  Florence  McCarthy  (1853);  Six  Dramas  of 
Calderon , freely  translated  by  Edward  Fitzgerald 
(1853);  and  a small  volume  on  Calderon  by  Arch- 
bishop Trench  (1856). 

Calderwood,  David,  Presbyterian  divine 
(b.  1575,  d.  1651),  wrote  The  True  History  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland , from  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  James  VIM 
(1678);  Altare  Damascenum  (1621),  (q.v.);  and 
other  works.  See  the  publications  of  the  Wodrow 
Society. 

Caleb.  The  personification  of  Lord  Grey  in 
Absalom  and  Achitophcl  (q.v.). 

Caleb  Stukely.  A novel  by  Samuel  Phillips 
(1815 — 1854),  published  in  1843. 

Caleb  WiHiams.  Sec  Williams,  Caleb. 

“ Caledonia,  stern  and  wild.”— Scott, 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  canto  vi.,  stanza  2 
“ Meet  nurse  for  a.  poetic  child." 

Calendar  of  Shepherds,  The.  An  anony- 
mous work,  translated  from  the  Kalcndricrdc  Rcrgert.  ^ 
“ It  is  a sort  of  perpetual  almanack,  consisting  > 
mingled  prose  and  verse,  and  containing,  like  maffifl 
of  our  modern  almanacks,  a vast  variety  of  hetero*  "§ 
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;neous  matter.”  It  was  published  about  1480. 
*e  Wart  on’ 8 English  Poetry. 

Calianax.  “A  blunt,  satirical  courtier”  in 
savmont  and  Fletcher’s  Maid's  Tragedy  (q.v.); 
i character  of  much  humour  and  novelty.” 

Caliban.  The  savage  and  deformed  slave  of 
:ospero  (q.v.),  in  Shakespeare’s  play  of  The 
■mpest  (q.v.) ; described  by  Coleridge  as  “ all  earth, 
t condensed  and  gross  in  feelings  and  images.  He 
.s  the  dawnings  of  understanding,  without  reason 
the  moral  sense ; and  in  him,  as  in  some  brute 
umals,  this  advance  to  the  intellectual  faculties, 
thout  the  moral  sense,  is  marked  by  the  appear- 
■ce  of  vice.”  He  is  represented  as  the  “ freckled 
aelp  ” of  Sycorax,  a hideous  hag,  who  had  been 
..nished  from  Algiers  to  the  desert  island  on  which 
•ospero  was  afterwards  shipwrecked.  See  Caliban 

■ the  Missing  Link,  by  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson. 

Caliban.  The  signature  under  which  Robert 
3 chan  ax  (b.  1841)  contributed  several  poems  to 
ie  Spectator  in  1867. 

vCalidore  (from  the  Greek,  “finely  or  beauti- 
lly  endowed”)  represents  Courtesy  in  Spenser’s 
aerie  Queene,  and  personifies  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

vCalidore.  The  title  of  a poetical  fragment  by 
hn  Keats  (1796 — 1821): — 

“ A hand  that  from  the  world’s  Weak  promontory 
Had  lifted  Calidore  for  deedB  of  glory.” 

CCalipolis.  A character  in  Peele’s  play  of 
I ie  Battle  of  Alcazar  (q.v.). 

ftCalista.  The  heroine  of  Rowe’s  tragedy  of 
ie  Pair  Penitent  (q.v.).  “ The  title  of  the  play,” 

fs  Dr.  Johnson,  “ does  not  sufficiently  correspond 
th  the  behaviour  of  Calista,  who  at  last  shows  no 
ident  signs  of  repentance,  but  may  be  reasonably 
J|  -apected  of  feeling  pain  from  detection  rather 
H an  from  guilt,  and  expresses  more  shame  than 
i|  n tow,  and  more  rage  than  shame.” 

1 Calistus.  “A  tragical  comedy,”  of  which  the 
11  title  tuns  as  follows : — “ A new  comodye  in 
glyshe,  in  manner  of  an  enterlude,  ryght  elygant 
. d full  of  craft  of  rhetoryk,  wherein  is  shewd  and 

■ scrybed,  as  well  the  bewte  and  good  properties 
women,  as  theyr  vycys  and  evyll  codicios,  with  a 
irall  exclusion  and  exhortacyon  to  vertew.”  This 
is  published  in  1530,  and  is  apparently  referred 
in  a Puritanical  tract  called  A Second  and  Third 
ast  of  Retrait  from  Plaics  and  Theaters,  printed 
: that  year.  The  hero  of  the  piece  is  one  Calistus, 
10  is  enamoured  of  Melibea,  but  is  not  considered 
srourably  by  that  damsel.  He  accordingly  calls 

his  aid  a vile  woman,  called  Scelestina,  who 
deavours  to  entice  the  heroine  into  her  toils,  and, 
ding,  pretends  that  Calistus  has  a dreadful  fit  of 
othache,  which  can  only  be  cured  by  the  loan  of 
e relic-hallowed  girdle  of  Melibea. 

Callcott,  Lady  (b.  1788,  d.  1843),  is  best 
town,  perhaps,  as  the  author  of  Little  Arthur's 
istory  of  England,  and  other  books  for  children. 

8 ' 


She  also  wrote  a History  of  Spain,  and  a Life  of 
Poussin. 

“ CaUit  not  vain;— they  do  not  err.” 

See  stanza  i.,  canto  v.,  of  Scott’s  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel  (q.v.) : — 

“ Who  say,  that,  when  the  poet  dies, 

Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper. 

And  celebrates  his  obsequies.” 

“ Calm  is  the  morn  without  a sound.” 

Sect.  xi.  of  In  Memoriam,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Calvary : “ or,  the  Death  of  Christ.”  A 
poem  in  eight  books,  by  Richard  Cumberland 
(1732 — 1811),  published  in  1792,  and  extravagantly 
characterised  by  Dr.  Drake  as  “a  work  imbued 
with  the  genuine  spirit  of  Milton,  and  destined, 
therefore,. most  probably,  to  immortality.” 

Calverley,  Charles  Stuart,  comic  poet, 
hymn  writer,  and  translator,  has  published,  under 
the  initials  “ C.  S.  C.,”  Verses  and  Translations, 
Translations  into  English  and  Latin,  and  Ely  Leaves 
(1872). 

Calvert,  George  Henry,  American  poet 
and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1803),  has  published 
Illustrations  of  Phrenology  (1832) ; a metrical  ver- 
sion of  Schiller’s  Lon  Carlos  (1836) ; Scenes  and 
Thoughts  in  Europe  (1846  and  1852) ; Cabiri,  a 
poem  (1840  and  1864);  Comedies  (1856);  The 
Gentleman  (1863);  First  Year  in  Europe  (1867); 
Ellen,  a poem  (1869) ; and  other  works. 

Calvo,  Baldassare.  See  Baldassare  Calvo. 

Calypso  and  Telemachus;  An  opera,  by 
John  Hughes  (q.v.),  “intended  to  show  that  the 
English  language  might  be  very  happily  adapted 
to  music.” 

Camaralzaman.  A prince  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  who  fell  in  love  with  Badoura  at  first  sight. 

Camball.  See  Cambuscan. 

Cambel,  or  Cambalo.  A character  in 
Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene  (q.v.),  who  challenged 
every  suitor  for  the  hand  of  his  sister  Canace.  He 
vanquished  all  except  Triamond,  who  married  her. 

Cambridge,  Richard  Owen,  poet  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1717,  d.  1802),  wrote  An 
Account  of  the  War  in  India,  1750 — 60  (1761)  ; 
A History  of  the  Coast  of  Coromandel  (1761) ; The 
Scriblcriad  (1751),  (q.v.) ; and  other  Works,  repub- 
lished, with  an  account  of  his  Life  and  Character, 
by  the  Rev.  George  Owen  Cambridge,  his  son,  in 
1803. 

Cambrio-Britons  and  their  Harp,  To 
the.  In  The  Ballad  of  Agincourt,  by  Michael 
Drayton  (1563 — 1631),  included  in  his  Odes,  and 
other  Lyric  Poesies.  See  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade. 

Cambuscan.  A king  of  Tartary,  in  Chaucer’s 
Squier's  Talc,  referred  to  by  Milton  in  the  following 
lines : — 

“ Or  cnll  up  him  who  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold, 

Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarslfe, 

And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 

That  owned  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass; 

And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass 
On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride." 
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“ I think  it  not  unlikely,”  says  Iveightley,  “ that 
Chaucer  had  seen  The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo , and 
that  Camhuscan,  or  Camhu’s  Can,  is  a contraction 
of  Cambalu  Can.  We  may  observe  that  one  of  his 
sons  is  Camballo.  Of  Algarsife,  the  other  son,  I 
can  give  no  account.  The  name  of  his  daughter, 
Canace,  is  Greek.”  It  is  noticeable,  further,  that 
whereas  Milton  throws  the  emphasis  on  the  second 
syllable  of  the  word  Camhuscan,  Chaucer  throws  it 
on  the  third.  See  Cambel. 

Cambyses,  The  Lamentable  Tragedy 
of  King,  by  Thomas  Preston,  was  licensed  to  he 
acted  in  1569,  and  reprinted  in  Hawkins’  Origin 
of  the  English  Drama , vol.  i.  It  is  referred  to  by 
Shakespeare  in  1 Henry  IV.,  act  ii.,  scene  4 : “ For 
I must  speak  in  passion,  and  I will  do  it  in  King 
Cambyses’  vein.”  “ There  is,  indeed,”  says  Camp- 
bell, “matter  for  weeping  in  the  tragedy;  for  in 
the  course  of  it  an  elderly  gentleman  is  flayed 
alive.  To  make  the  skinning  more  pathetic,  his 
son  is  witness  to  it,  and  exclaims  : — 

“ ‘ What  child  is  he  of  Nature’s  mould  could  bide  the  same  to  see. 

His  father  fleaed  in  this  wise?  0 how  it  grieveth  me ! ’ ” 

It  may  comfort  the  reader  to  know  that  this 
theatric  decortication  was  meant  to  he  allegorical, 
and  we  may  believe  that  it  was  performed  with  no 
degree  of  stage  illusion  that  could  deeply  affect  the 
spectator.” 

Camden  Society,  The,  an  association  for 
the  republication  of  British  historical  documents, 
was  founded  in  1838,  and  still  exists.  A number 
of  works  of  great  historical  value  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  society,  for  the  details  of  which  see 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  the 
Camden  Society,  by  John  Gough  Nichols  (1862). 

Camden,  William,  scholar  and  antiquary 
(b.  1551,  d.  1623),  published  Britannia  (1586 — 
1607) ; Institutio  Grcecce  Grammatices  Compendiaria 
(1597)  ; Anglica,  Hibernica , Normanica , Cambrica, 
and  Veter  is  Script  a (1604)  ; Remains  Concerning 
Britain  (1605) ; Reges,  Regina,  Nobiles,  et  alii  in 
Ecclesia  Collegiata  B.  Petri  Westmonasterii  Sepulti, 
usque  ad  annum  1606  (1606) ; Annales  Rerum  Angli- 
carum  et  Hibernicarum  regnante  Elizabetha  (1615)  ; 
A Description  of  Scotland  (1695) ; and  some  minor 
works.  For  Biography , see  Guillelmi  Camdeni  et 
Illustrium  Virorum  ad  G.  Camdcnum  Epistolce,  pub- 
lished by  T.  Smith  in  1691 ; Wood’s  Athena  Ox- 
onienses  ; The  Biographia  Britannica  ; and  Gough’s 
edition  of  the  Britannia.  See  Britannia. 

Camelot.  The  seat  of  Arthur’s  court  in  Ten- 
nyson’s Idylls,  described  in  Gareth  and  Lynette, 
and  referred  to  in  The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Camilla:  “a  Picture  of  Youth.”  A novel  by 
Madame  d’Arblay  (1752—1840),  published  by  sub- 
scription in  1796.  It  realised  three  thousand  pounds, 
hut  it  is  very  inferior  to  Evelina  (q.v.)  and  Cecilia 
(q.  v.).  The  heroine,  Camilla,  is  a “ light,  airy,  poor, 
and  imprudent,  hut  gentle”  girl.  Her  lover, 
Edgar,  is  a “ prudent,  rich,  and  wise”  young  man. 
“ Camilla  trusts  too  much,  and  Edgar  too  little,” 
and,  consequently,  they  are  “ miserable  through 


the  five  volumes,”  in  which  the  story  originally 

appeared. 

“ Camilla  scours  the  plain,  Not  so, 

when  swift.” — Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism,  part  ii., 
line  365. 

Camoens : “The  Lusiad.”  English  transla- 
tions of  this  poem  were  published  by  Sir  Ii. 
Fanshawe,  in  1655;  by  Mickle,  in  1771;  and  by 
Sir  T.  Mitchell,  in  1854.  John  Adamson,  the  bio- 
grapher of  the  poet  (1820),  also  edited  another 
version  of  a portion  of  the  work ; and  Lord 
Strangford  executed  some  translations  of  Camoens’ 
minor  poems. 

Campaign,  The.  A poem  addressed  by  Joseph 
Addison  (1672 — 1719)  to  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, whose  victories  he  celebrates  in  heroic 
verse.  It  was  published  in  1704,  and  contains  the 
famous  passage  about  the  angel,  who — 

“ Pleased  th’  Almighty’s  orders  to  perform. 

Rides  In  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm.” 

Warton  calls  it  a “ gazette  in  rhyme.” 

Campaigne,  Sir  John  Suckling’s.  A 

satirical  ballad  by  Sir  John  Mennis,  in  Musarum 
Delicia  (1656),  ridiculing  the  retreat,  before  the 
Scots  at  Dunse,  of  a troop  of  horsemen  equipped 
and  presented  to  Charles  I.  by  Suckling  (q.v.). 

Campaigner,  The  Old.  Mrs.  Mackenzie, 

mother  of  Bosa,  who  marries  Clive  Newcome,  in 
Thackeray’s  novel  of  The  Newcomes  (q.v.). 

Campaspe.  See  Alexander  and  Campaspe. 

CampbeH,  Bonnie  George.  A ballad, 

printed  in  The  Scottish  Minstrel  (1810 — 14),  and 
showing  how  the  hero — 

“ Rode  out  on  a day, 

Saddled  and  bridled, 

And  gallant  to  see ; 

Hame  earn’  his  gude  horse. 

But  hame  cam’  na  he.” 

Campbell,  George,  D.D.,  theologian  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1719,  d.  1796),  published 
A Dissertation  on  Miracles  (1763)  ; The  Philosophy 
of  Rhetoric  (177 6) ; The  Success  of  the  First  Publishers 
of  the  Gospel,  considered  as  a Proof  of  its  Truth 
(1777)  ; A New  Translation  of  the  Gospels  (1778),' 
Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology  (1807);  Lectures  on 
the  Pastoral  Character  (1811)  ; Lectures  on  Eccle- 
siastical History ; and  other  works,  since  published 
in  a uniform  edition.  Some  account  of  the  Lift 
and  Writings  of  Dr.  Campbell  was  prefixed  by  the 
Bev.  G.  S.  Keith  to  an  edition  of  the  last-named 
work  in  1813. 

Campbell,  John,  historical  and  political 
writer  (b.  1708,  d.  1775),  published  The  MiUtarfW 
History  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Man- 
borough  (1736)  ; A History  of  the  New  Testament, 
Digested  into  the  Order  of  Time  (1738) ; Lives  of 
British  Admirals  (1742) ; Hermippus  Revived 
A Political  Survey  of  Britain  (1774) ; and  other 
works.  See  M'Culioch’s  Literature  of  Polity* 
Economy,  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  and  the 
graphia  Britannica.  See  Banbury,  The  SiirriiBK 
of  ; Hermippus  Bevived. 
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Campbell,  John,  Lord  Chancellor  (b.  1779, 
1861),  wrote  The  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors 
id  the  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England , from 
e Earliest  Times  till  the  Reign  of  George  IV.  (1845 
-47);  and  The  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of 
ngland , from  the  Norman  Conquest  till  the  Death 
Lord  Mansfield  (1849).  See  The  Quarterly  lic- 
et v,  December,  1847  ; and  The  Edinburgh  Revietv, 
:ctober,  1857. 

C Campbell,  Thomas,  poet  and  miscellaneous 
dter  (b.  1777,  d.  1844),  wrote  The  Pleasures  of 
ope  (1799) ; Poems  (1803) ; Annals  of  Great  Britain, 
om  the  Accession  of  George  III.  to  the  Peace  of 

■ miens  (1806);  Gertrude  of  Wyoming , and  other 
B >ems  (1809);  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,  with 
[M  ographical  and  Critical  Notices,  and  an  Essay  on 

iglish  Poetry  (1819,  1841,  1845,  1848);  Theodric 
' 824) ; The  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons  (1834) ; Letters 
mi  the  South  (1837)  ; The  Life  and  Times  of 
trarch  (1841) ; The  Pilgrim  of  Glencoe,  and  other 
ems  (1842) ; Frederick  the  Great : his  Court  and 
mes  (1843)  ; The  History  of  Our  Own  Times 
343);  and  A Poet' s Residence  in  Algiers  (1845).  For 
ography , see  the  Life  and  Lettei-s  by  Dr.  Beattie 
349),  and  the  Sketch  prefixed  by  William  Alling- 
m to  the  Aldine  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works 
375).  For  Criticism,  see  Hazlitt’s  Spirit  of  the 
re,  Jeffrey’s  Essays,  Moir’s  Poetical  Literature  of 
Past  Half-Century,  and  W.  M.  Rossetti’s  Intro- 
ction  to  his  edition  of  the  Poems.  Campbell,  says 
iingham,  “ wrote  in  the  taste  of  the  time,  yet  with 
cognisable  originality;  and  he  handled  topics  of 
mediate,  though  not  ephemeral  interest.  His 
tie-pieces,  too,  on  names  and  subjects  known 
I j i all,  had  the  true  popular  ring,  a bold  tramp  of 
tre.  Little  matters  how  Campbell  managed  to  pro- 
2e  Ye  Mariners  of  England,  The  Soldier's  Dream, 
e Battle  of  the  Baltic,  the  fine  passages  of  The 
asures  of  Hope,  Gertrude,  and  O'Connor's  Child. 
feed,  how,  exactly,  no  critical  acumen  could  by 
possibility  find  out.  He  had  the  touch,  that  is 

■ at  is  certain.  Many  of  his  other  short  poems 
■re  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  our  artist  upon 

IS  m.  Compared  as  lyrical  writers,  Campbell  seems 
||  ’ me  to  have  a finer  touch  than  Scott  or  Byron, 
former  of  whom  is  apt  to  be  rough,  the  latter 
gid.  But  in  whatever  rank  one  or  another 
der  may  place  the  poetry  of  Thomas  Campbell, 
will  agTee  that  he  made  genuine  additions  to 
glish  literature.”  See  Annals  of  Great  Britain  ; 
ile  of  Erin;  Gertrude  of  Wyoming;  Hohen- 
oen;  Letters  from  the  South  ; Pleasures  of 
i’E ; Specimens  of  the  British  Poets 

I Hampden,  Hugh  (temp.  Henry  V.),  trans- 
•d  The  History  of  King  Boccus  and  Sydrack  from 
f French.  See  Boccus. 

| lampion,  Thomas,  poet,  critic,  and  musician 
10 — 1623),  was  the  author  of  Observations  in  th 
°f  English  Poesic  ( 1 GO  J ) ; The  Description  of 
£H  \^e'  Prescnled  before  the  Kinges  Majestic  (1007) 

||  ^elation  of  the  late  Royall  Entertainment,  given  b 


the  Lord  Knowles  (1613);  Songs  of  Mourning,  be- 
wailing the  untimely  Death  of  Prince  Henry  (1613) ; 
A New  Way  of  Making  foure  parts  of  Counter- 
point, by  a most  familiar  and  infallible  rule  (1613) ; 
The  Description  of  a Maske  presented  at  Whitehall 
(1614) ; Tho.  Campioni  Epigrammatum,  libri  ii.,  and 
Umbra  Elegiarum,  liber  i.  (1619)  ; and  four  pieces 
contributed  to  Davison’s  Poetical  Rhapsody  (q.v.). 
See  Hazlitt’s  Early  English  Literature.  See  Art 
of  English  Poesie. 

Canace.  See  Cambel  and  Cambuscan. 

“Candid  friend,  The.”  See  “Save  me! 

OH, SAVE  ME ! ’ 

Candlish,  Robert  Smith,  D.D.,  Presby- 
terian minister  (1807  — 1873),  wrote  Contribu- 
tions towards  the  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  ; 
The  Atonement : its  Reality  and  Extent ; Life  in  a 
Risen  Saviour  ; and  numerous  other  works,  chiefly 
of  a theological  and  doctrinal  character.  See  the 
Biographical  Sketch  prefixed  to  the  Sermons  (1873). 

Candour,  Mrs.,  in  Sheridan’s  comedy  of 
The  School  for  Scandal  (q.v.),  is  a conspicuous 
scandal-monger,  “ whose  name,”  says  Moore,  “ has 
become  one  of  those  formidable  by- words  which 
have  more  power  in  putting  folly  and  ill-nature  out 
of  countenance  than  whole  volumes  of  the  wisest 
remonstrances  and  reasoning.” 

Cane-bottomed  Chair,  The.  A poem  by 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

Canning,  George,  statesman  (b.  1770,  d. 

1827),  contributed  several  poetical  jeux  d’ esprit  to 
The  Anti-Jacobin  Revieiv  (q.v.),  and  an  article  in 
The  Cornhill  Magazine  for  1867.  For  Biography , 
see  the  Lives  by  Therry  (1828),  Stapleton  (1831), 
and  Bell  (1846).  See  Microcosm,  The. 

Canterbury  Tales,  The,  by  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  (1328 — 1400),  consist  of  a Prologue  and 
twenty-four  narratives,  of  which  two  only,  Chaucer's 
Tales  of  Mclibceus  and  The  Parson's  Tale,  are  in 
prose,  tho  remainder  being  written  in  couplets  of 
ten  syllables,  which  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  most  popular  form  of  English  verse.  The  plan 
of  the  poem  is  as  follows : — The  author  supposes 
that,  on  the  evening  before  he  starts  on  a pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas-a-Becket,  at  Canterbury, 
he  stops  at  the  Tahard  Inn,  in  Southwark,  when' 
ho  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a company 
of  tw.enty-ono  of  all  ranks  and  ages  and  both 
sexes,  who  are  also  bound  for  the  same  destination. 
After  supper,  the  host  of  tho  Tabard,  Harry  Bailly 
by  name,  proposes  that,  to  beguile  the  journey  there 
and  back,  tho  pilgrims  shall  each  of  them  tell  two 
talcs  as  they  come  and  go,  and  that  he,  who  by  the 
general  voice  shall  have  told  his  story  best,  shall, 
on  their  return  to  the  hostelry,  bo  treated  to  a supper 
at  tho  common  cost.  This  is  agreed  to  with  accla- 
mation ; and,  accordingly,  the  pilgrims  start  next 
morning . on  their  way,  listening  as  they  ride  to 
tho  heroic  tale  of  tho  brave  and  gentle  knight, 
who  has  been  chosen  to  narrate  the  first  talc.'  It 
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will  be  understood  that  Chaucer  does  not  profess 
to  give  to  the  world  all  the  stories  told.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  gives  only  twenty-four,  of  which 
two  have  been  already  named,  the  remainder  being 
those  told  by  the  Knight,  the  Miller,  the  Kceve, 
the  Cook,  the  Man  of  Law,  the  Wife  of  Bath, 
the  Friar,  the  Sompnour,  the  Clerk,  the  Squire, 
the  Franklin,  the  Doctor,  the  Pardoner,  the  Ship- 
man,  the  Prioress,  the  Monk,  the  Nun’s  Priest,  the 
second  Nun,  the  Canon’s  Yeoman,  the  Manciple, 
and  Chaucer  himself  (Sir  Topas).  Unfinished  as 
it  is,  however,  the  poem  was  immensely  popular, 
even  in  the  author’s  time,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
first  hooks  that  issued  from  the  press  of  Caxton, 
probably  in  1475.  The  first  edition  of  importance 
was  that  by  Godfrey,  in  1532,  succeeded,  in  1721, 
by  that  of  Urry,  and,  in  1775,  by  that  of  Tyrwhitt. 
Saunders  published,  in  1845,  Chaucer  s Canterbury 
Tales  Explained , and  Cowden  Clarke  has  done  for 
them  the  office  that  Charles  Lamb  performed  for 
Shakespeare’s  plays.  For  references  to  criticism, 
seethe  article  Chaucer;  also,  see  Dibdin’s  Typo- 
graphical Antiquities , and  Lowndes’  Bibliographer' s 
Manual.  There  is  an  allusion  to  this  famous  poem 
in  Hawes’s  Pastime  of  Pleasure  : — 

“And  upon  lays  lmaginacyon. 

He  made  also  the  Tales  of  Canterbury, 

Some  virtuous,  and  some  glad  and  merry.” 

Canterbury  Tales,  The.  Stories  by  Sophia 
(1750 — 1824)  and  Harriet  Lee  (1756 — 1851);  of 
which,  The  Young  Lady's  Tale  and  The  Clergyman' s 
Tale  were  written  by  Sophia,  and  the  remainder, 
including  Kruitzner : or,  the  German' s Tale , by  her 
sister  Harriet.  It  was  on  the  story  of  Kruitzner 
that  Byron  founded  his  dramatic  poem  of  Werner 
(q.v.).  “It  made  a deep  impression  on  me,”  he 
says,  “ and  may  indeed  be  said  to  contain  the  germ 
of  much  that  I have  since  written.”  “ The  main 
idea,”  says  a writer  in  Blackwood' s Magazine , 
“ which  lies  at  the  root  of  it,  is  the  horror  of  an 
erring  father — who,  having  been  detected  in  vice  by 
his  son,  has  dared  to  defend  his  own  sin,  and  so  to 
perplex  the  son’s  notions  of  moral  rectitude — on 
finding  that  the  son  in  his  turn  has  pushed  the 
false  principles  thus  instilled  to  the  last  and  worst 
extreme — oh  hearing  his  own  sophistries  flung  in 
his  face  by  a murderer.” 

Canton.  A valet  to  Lord  Ogleby  in  Colman 
and  Garrick’s  comedy  of  The  Clandestine  Mar- 
riage (q.v.). 

Cantwell,  Dr.  The  leading  character  in 
Cibber’s  comedy  of  The  Hypocrite,  who  endeavours 
to  seduce  Lady  Lambert,  the  wife  of  the  man  who 
has  befriended  and  enriched  him. 

Capella,  Bianca.  Sec  Bianca  Capella. 

Capern,  Edward,  poet  (b.  1819),  has  pub- 
lished Poems  (1856);  Ballads  and  Songs  (1859); 
Wayside  Warbles  (1865) ; The  Devonshire  Melodist  ; 
and  various  miscellaneous  pieces.  See  Bideford, 
The  Rural  Postman  of  ; Postman  Poet,  The. 

Cap  grave,  John,  Provincial  of  tho  Austin 


Friars  in  England  (b.  1393,  d.  1464),  wrote  a Nova  ; 
Leyenda,  sive  vita  Sanctorum  Anglice  (1516);  A \ 
Chronicle  of  England  ; The  Book  of  the  Noble  Henries ; j 
and  numerous  religious  works,  all  in  Latin; 
also,  A Life  of  Saint  Katharine,  in  English 
verse.  “ He  exceeded,”  says  Morley,  “ all  men  of  I 
the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  in  the  industry  of  a great  S' 
erudition  without  genius.”  See  Warton’s  English  fc 
Poetry;  also,  Book  of  the  Noble  Henries;  i 
Chronicle  of  England  ; Katharine,  Life  of  St. 

Capricious  Lovers,  The.  A comic  opera  - 
by  Robert  Lloyd  (1733—1764),  produced  in  the  L 
latter  year  at  Drury  Lane.  It  is  founded  09 
Favart’s  Caprices  d' Amour. 

Captain,  The.  “A  Legend  of  the  Navy,”  by 
Alfred  Tennyson,  first  published  in  Selections  from  i " 
the  Works. 

Captain  Mario.  A comedy  by  Stephen  i 
Gosson  (1554 — 1623),  written  in  1577  ; called  by 
the  author  “ a cast  of  Italian  devises,”  and  probably 
founded  on  some  Italian  novel. 

Captives,  The.  A tragedy  by  John  Gay  j. 
(1688 — 1732),  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1723. 

Captivity,  The.  An  oratorio  in  three  acts 
by  Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728 — 1774).  The  dra- 
matis personae  are  two  Jewish  prophets,  two  Chal- 
dean  priests,  an  Israelitish  and  a Chaldean  woman, 
and  a chorus  of  youths  and  ■virgins. 

Capulet,  in  Shakespeare’s  tragedy  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  (q.v.),  is  the  head  of  a noble  family  in 
Y erona,  whose  rivalry  with  the  house  of  Montague 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  is  a 
matter  of  history.  His  wife,  Lady  Capulet,  “with 
her  train  of  velvet,  her  black  hood,  her  fan,  and  her 
rosary,”  is  described  by  Mrs.  Jameson  as  “ the  very 
beau-ideal  of  a proud  Italian  matron  ” of  that  time, 

“ Yet  she  loves  her  daughter,  and  there  is  a touch 
of  remorseful  tenderness  in  her  lamentations  over 
her  which  adds  to  our  impression  of  the  timid  soft- 
ness of  Juliet  and  the  harsh  subjection  in  which  she 
has  been  kept.” 

“ Capulets,  The  tomb  of  aH  the.”— 

Burke,  Letter  to  Matthew  Smith. 

Carabas,  The  Marquess  of.  A character 

in  Disraeli’s  novel  of  Vivian  Grey  (q.v.),  said  to 
be  intended  for  Lord  Lyndhurst.  “ He  was  servile, 
and  pompous,  and  indefatigable,  and  loquacious— 
so  whispered  the  world ; his  friends  hailed  him  as 
at  once  a courtier  and  a sage,  a man  of  business 
and  an  orator.” 

Caractacus.  A drama  by  William  Masos 
(1725 — 1797),  which  Campbell  thought  superior  to 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  play  on  the  same  subject 
It  was  produced  in  1759.  See  Gray’s  Letters. 

Caradoc  the  Great : “ or,  the  Valiant 

Watchman.”  A “ Chronicle  History,”  by  Robebt 
Arnim,  published  in  1615. 

Carathis.  The  mother  of  the  Caliph  Yathek, 
in  Beckford’s  story  of  that  name  (q.v.). 
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“ Card,  Speak  by  the.”  An  expression 
sed  in  Hamlet  (q.v.),  where  the  gravedigger 
lys,  “ How  absolute  the  knave  is ! we  must  speak 
y the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us”  (act  v., 
one  1). 

| Card,  The.  A novel  in  the  form  of  letters, 
1 1 ablished  by  Newberry  in  1755,  and  said  to  be 
I rritten  by  a well-known  clergyman  of  the  period. 

; , is  probably  the  earliest  example  in  English 
terature  of  that  burlesque  imitation  of  novels  and 
ovelists  which  has  in  our  own  time  resulted  in 
haekeray’s  Novels  by  Eminent  Hands  and  Bret 
carte’s  Sensation  Novels  Condensed.  See  Clara 
•eeve’s  Progress  of  Romance  (q.v.),  where  reference 
• made  to  it. 

Cardiphonia  : “or,  Utterance  of  the  Heart, 
. the  course  of  a real  Correspondence.”  A series 
r letters  by  the  Bev.  John  Newton  (1722 — 1807), 
. lblished  in  1781. 

“ Care  for  nobody,  no,  not  I,  I.”  The 

: fra in  of  the  well-known  old  English  ballad,  The 
r.iller  of  Dee. 

Careless.  A friend  of  Charles  Surface,  in 
nEKi  dan’s  comedy  of  The  School  for  Scandal  (q.v.). 

Careless  Husband,  The,  a play  by  Colley 
ibber  (1671 — 1757),  acted  in  1704,  is  “a  very 
-egant  piece  of  agreeable,  thoughtless  writing ; 
f id  the  incident  of  Lady  Easy  throwing  her  hand- 
H nrchief  over  her  husband,  whom  she  finds  asleep 
. a chair  by  the  side  of  her  waiting- woman,  was 
l admirable  contrivance,  taken,  as  the  author  in- 
•rms  us,  from  real  life.” 


Careless  Lover,  The. 

I ; jcxling  (1609 — 1641). 


A lyric  by  Sir  John 


I'  “ Caressed  or  chidden  by  the  slender 

||  i md,  And  singing  airy  trifles,  this  or  that.”  First 
| lies  of  a sonnet  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Carew,  Lady  Elizabeth.  The  author  of 
||‘ tragedy,  published  in  1613,  and  entitled,  Marian , 
e Fair  Queen  of  Jewry,  of  which  Langbaine  re- 
arks  that,  “for  the  play  itself,  it  is  very  well 
m’d,  considering  these  times  and  the  lady’s  sex.” 

1 Carew,  Thomas,  poet  (b.  1589,  d.  1639), 
rote  Coelum  Britannicum,  a Maske  (q.v.),  (1634), 
id  some  miscellaneous  pieces,  which  first  ap- 
)ared  in  a collected  edition  in  1640 ; aftcr- 
ards,  under  the  editorship  of  T.  Maitland,  Lord 
undrennen,  in  1824.  They  are  included,  with 
*ie  masques,  in  the  collection  edited  by  Anderson 
id  Chalmers.  Sec  the  complete  edition  of  Carcw’s 
Torks,  prepared  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt  for  the 
oxburghe  Club.  See,  also,  The  Retrospective 
evieiv,  vol.  vi.,  and  The  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  iv. 
he  Life  of  Carew  is  given  in  Wood’s  Athcncc 
rronienscs.  For  Criticism,  see  Hallam’s  Literary 
istory,  Campbell’s  English  Poets,  and  Hazlitt’ s 
rxglish  Poetry  and  Age  of  Elizabeth.  There  are 
fusions  to  Carew  in  Oldys’  MS.  notes  on  Lang- 
aine’s  Drnmatick  Poetry,  Lloyd’s  Worthies , and 
to  works  of  Bishop  Percy,  Phillips,  and  the  Earl 


of  Clarendon.  He  figures  in  Suckling’s  Session  of 
the  Poets  : — 

“ Tom  Carew  was  next,  but  be  had  a fault 
That  would  not  well  stand  with  a laureat. 

His  muse  was  hede-bound,  and  the  Issue  of ’s  brain 
Was  seldom  brought  forth  but  with  trouble  and  pain.” 

Carey,  Alice,  American  authoress  (b.  1822), 
has  published  Poems  (1850) ; Clovernook  : or,  Recol- 
lections of  out ‘ Neighbourhood  in  the  West  (1851), 
(q.v.)  ; Hagar,  a Story  of  To-day  (1851) ; Lyra , and 
other  Poems  (1852)  ; Clovernook,  second  series,  and 
Clovernook  Children  (1854)  ; Poems  (1855) ; Mar- 
ried, not  Mated,  a novel  (1855) ; Holywood,  a novel 
(1855).  See  Griswold’s  Female  Poets  of  America , 
and  Mrs.  Hale’s  Records  of  Women.  “ No  American 
woman,”  says  The  Westminster  Review , “has  evinced, 
in  prose  and  poetry,  anything  like  the  genius  of 
Alice  Carey.” 

Carey,  George  Saville,  son  of  the  poet 
(d.  1807),  was,  like  his  father,  a voluminous  song 
writer,  and  published,  among  other  works,  Poetical 
Efforts  (1787),  Balnea  (1799),  and  Eighteen  Hundred 
(1800).  See  the  Biographia  Dramatica. 

Carey,  Henry,  second  Earl  of  Monmouth 
(b.  1596,  d.  1661),  wrote  a History  of  Flanders , 
some  Politic  Discourses,  and  various  translations. 

Carey,  Henry,  poet,  dramatist,  and  musician 
(1663 — 1743),  published  Poems  (1713)  ; The  Con- 
trivances, and  another  farce  (1715) ; Poems  (1720) : 
Hanging  and  Marriage  (1722)  ; Cantatas  and  Essays 
(1724);  Verses  on  Gulliver’s  Travels  (1727);  an  en- 
larged edition  of  his  Poems  (1729) ; Chrononhotontho- 
logos  (1734),  (q.v.);  Amelia  and  Teraminta  (1732); 
The  Honest  Yorkshireman  (1736);  The  Dragon  of 
Wantley  (1737);  Margery : or,  the  Dragoness  (1738) ; 
Nancy:  or,  the  Parting  Lovers  (1739);  and  The 
Musical  Century  in  100  English  Ballads  (1734 — 40). 
He  is  best  known,  perhaps,  as  the  author  of  the 
famous  ballad,  Sally  in  our  Alley  (q.v.).  His 
dramatic  Works  were  collected  and  published  in 
1743.  See  the  Biographia  Dramatica,  and  Sir 
John  Hawkins’  and  Burney’s  Histories  of  Music. 
See  Namby  Pamby. 

Carey,  Henry  Charles,  American  political 
economist  (b.  1793),  has  published  The  Principles 
of  Political  Economy  (1837 — 40) ; The  Credit’  System 
(1838) ; The  Past,  the  Present , and  the  Future  (1848) ; 
The  Principles  of  Social  Science  (1858) ; Miscellanies 
(1869);  The  Unity  of  Laiv  (1873);  and  other  works. 

Carey,  Henry  Lucius,  Viscount  Falkland 
(d.  1663),  wrote  The  Marriage  Night , a play, 
published  in  1664.  See  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,  Lloyd’s  State  Worthies,  Langbainc’s 
Dramatic h Poetry,  and  the  Biographia  Dramatica. 

Carey,  Matthew,  Irish  publisher  and  author 
(b.  1760,  d.  1840),  is  best  known  as  the  publisher 
of  The  Freeman's  Journal  (1783),  and  The  Penn- 
sylvania Herald  (1785).  IIo  also  wrote  The  Olive 
Branch  (1814),  and  Vindicicc  Hibernia  (1818).  See 
bis  Autobiography  contributed  to  The  New  England 
Magazine. 
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Carker,  Ml’.,  ill  Dickens’s  novel  of  Dombey 
and  Son  (q.v.),  is  the  confidential  manager  of  Mr. 
Dombey’ s business,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
bis  villainy  and  his  white  teeth. 

Carleton,  William,  novelist  (1798—1869), 

wrote  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry 
(1830  and  1832) ; Fardarougha  the  Miser : or,  the 
Convicts  of  Lisnamona  (1839) ; The  Fawn  of  Spring 
Vale,  and  other  stories  (1841);  Valentine  Mi  Glutchy 
(1845);  Willy  Reilly  (1855);  and  other  works. 
“ His  tales,”  says  The  Quarterly  Review,  “ are  full 
of  vigorous,  picturesque  description,  and  genuine 
pathos.  They  may  he  referred  to  as  furnishing  a 
very  correct  portrait  of  the  Irish  peasantry.” 
“Never,”  according  to  Professor  Wilson,  “was 
that  wild,  imaginative  people  better  described ; 
and,  amongst  all  the  fun,  frolic,  and  folly,  there  is 
no  want  of  poetry,  pathos,  and  passion.”  See  Dennis 
O’Shaughnessy,  &c. ; Fardarougha;  Hedge 
School,  The  ; Scholar,  The  Poor. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  Frederick  Howard  (1748 
— 1826),  produced  Poems  (1773);  The  Father' s Re- 
venge, a tragedy  (1783)  ; The  Stepmother,  a tragedy 
(1800)  ; Thoughts  on  the  Present  Condition  of 
the  Stage  (1808);  and  other  works.  His  Tragedies 
and  Poems  were  collected  and  published  in  1807. 
Lord  Carlisle  was  the  subject  of  an  acrimonious 
attack  by  Byron  in  the  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers,  for  which  the  poet  afterwards  made  re- 
paration in  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  historian,  biographer, 
essayist,  and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1795),  has 
written  in  Brewster’s  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia 
(1820 — 23)  articles  on  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu, Montaigne,  Montesquieu,  Montfaucon,  Dr. 
Moore,  Sir  John  Moore,  Necker,  Nelson,  Nether- 
lands, Newfoundland,  Norfolk,  Northamptonshire, 
Northumberland,  Mungo  Park,  Lord  Chatham, 
William  Pitt ; in  The  New  Edinburgh  Review 
(1821 — 22),  papers  on  Joanna  Baillie’s  Metrical 
Legends,  and  on  Goethe’s  Faust ; a translation  of 
Legendre’s  Geometry,  with  an  essay  on  Proportion 
(1824);  Schiller’s  Life  and  Writings  (1823 — 25); 
a translation  of  Goethe’s  Wilhelm  Meister  (1824)  ; 
German  Romances  : Specimens  of  the  Chief  Authors, 
with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices  (1827) ; 
essays  in  various  reviews  and  magazines,  republished 
in  the  Miscellanies  (1827 — 37)  ; -Sartor  Resartus 
(1833  — 34);  The  French  Revolution  (1837); 
Chartism  (1839)  ; Heroes  and  Hero-Worship  { 1840)  ; 
Past  and  Present  (1843)  ; Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters 
and  Speeches,  with  Elucidations  and  a Connecting 
Narrative  (1845);  Latter-Day  Pamphlets  (1850); 
articles  in  The  Examiner  (1848),  on  “ Louis 
Philippe”  (March  4),  “Repeal  of  the  Union” 
(April  29),  “Legislation  for  Ireland”  (May  13); 
articles  in  The  Spectator  { 1848),  on  “ Ireland  and  the 
British  Chief  Governor,”  and  “ Irish  Regiments  (of 
the  New  Era)  ” (May  13) ; “ The  Death  of  Charles 
Buller,”  in  The  Examiner  (December  2,  1848) ; 
Life  of  John  Sterling  (1851);  Life  of  Friedrich  II. 
(1865);  Shooting  Niagara and  after  ? in  Mac- 


millan's Magazine  for  1867 ; and  On  the  Choice  of  M 
Books  (1866).  In  1875,  Mr.  Carlyle  published  a ]■:  ) 
small  volume  on  the  Early  Kings  of  Norway,  and  ; ■ 
the  Portraits  of  John  Knox.  For  Biography,  see  Men  B 
of  the  Time ; Imperial  Dictionary  of  Biography,  ■ 
by  Professor  Nichol;  Home’s  Spirit  of  the  Age;  . 
the  preface  to  The  Choice  of  Books.  And  1 
for  Criticism,  see  Essays,  by  George  Brimley ; i f 
Greg’s  Literary  and  Social  Judgments ; Morley’s  J f- 
Critical  Miscellanies ; Quarterly  Review  for  July,  J 
1865 ; Westminster  Review  for  January,  1865 ; 
British  and  Foreign  Review  for  October,  1843,  by 
Giuseppe  Mazzini ; and  J.  Russell  Lowell’s  My  \ 
Study  Windows.  “With  the  gift  of  song,”  says  1 i 
Lowell,  “ Carlyle  would  have  been  the  greatest  ■ > : 
of  epic  poets  since  Homer.  Without  it  to  modu-  J 
late  and.  harmonise  and  bring  parts  into  proper  J|  • 
relation,  he  is  the  most  amorphous  of  humorists,  l 
the  most  shining  avatar  of  whim  the  world  has  ever  j 
seen.  Beginning  with  a hearty  contempt  for 
shams,  he  has  come  at  length  to  believe  in  brute  j 
force  as  the  only  reality,  and  has  as  little  sense  of 
justice  as  Thackeray  allowed  to  women.  We  say  i 
brute  force  because,  though  the  theory  is  that  this  J 
force  should  be  directed  by  the  supreme  intellect  -1 
for  the  time  being,  yet  all  inferior  -wits  are  treated  I 
rather  as  obstacles  to  be  contemptuously  shoved  3 
aside  than  as  auxiliary  forces  to  be  conciliated^ 
through  their  reason.  But,  with  all  deductions,  )j 
he  remains  the  profoundest  critic  and  the  most  m ( 
dramatic  imagination  of  modem  times.  Never  was 
there  a more  striking  example  of  the  ingenium  per- 
fervidum  long  ago  said  to  be  characteristic  of  his 
countrymen.  Though  he  seems  more  and  more  e 
to  confound  material  with  moral  success,  yet  there  % 
is  always  something  wholesome  in  his  unswerving  | 
loyalty  to  reality,  as  he  understands  it.  History,  c 
in  the  true  sense,  he  does  not  and  cannot  write,  for  j 
he  looks  on  mankind  as  a herd  without  volition 
and  without  moral  force ; hut  such  vivid  pictures  | 
of  events,  such  living  conceptions  of  character,  we 
find  nowhere  else  in  prose.  Though  not  the  safest 
of  guides  in  politics  or  practical  philosophy,  his 
value  as  an  inspirer  and  awakener  cannot  be 
over-estimated.”  Sec  French  Revolution,  The  ; 
Friedrich  II.  of  Prussia  ; Heroes  and  Hero- 
Worship  ; Latter-Day  Pamphlets  ; Past  and 
Present  ; Romances,  German,  &c.  ; Sartor 
Resartus  ; Schiller  ; Wilhelm  Meister. 

Carmen  de  Commendatione  Cere- 
visise.  A poem  by  Robert  de  Beaufey  (circa 
1197),  'written  in  honour  of  ale.  JK- 

Carmen  Lilliense,  Titmarsh’s.  A ballad 

in  four  parts,  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray, 
written  on  September  2,  1843,  when  awaiting 
remittances  from  England  : — 

“ He  had  no  rash,  he  lay  In  pawn, 

A stranger  in  the  town  of  Lille." 

Carmen  Seculare  for  the  Year  1700. 

A poem  in  English  verse,  by  Matthew  Prior 
(1664—1721),  in  which  the  author  celebrates  the 
virtues  of  King  William  111.,  and  which  Johnson 
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laracterises  as  “ one  of  his  longest  and  most 
jlendid  compositions.”  It  is  notable  as  containing 
n incidental  suggestion  of  an  academy  such  as 
wilt  had  hinted  at  in  his  Proposal  for  ascertaining 
m English  Language , Tickell  had  suggested . in 
•is  Prospect  of  Peace , and  Matthew  Arnold  has 
ireshadowcd  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  his 
'ssays  in  Criticism.  Prior  advocates  a society 
aat 

“ With  care  true  eloquence  shall  teach, 

And  to  just  Idioms  tlx  our  doubtful  speech  ; 

That  from  our  writers  distant  realms  may  know 
The  thanks  we  to  our  monarchs  owe.” 

Carmen  Triumphale,  “ for  the  Commence- 
•.ent  of  the  Year  1814;”  written  by  Robert 
dcthey  (1774 — 1843),  and  published  in  1815. 

Carolan,  Turlough  O’.  An  Irish  bard  (b. 
370,  d.  1738).  “ His  songs  in  general,”  says 

oldsmith,  “ may  be  compared  to  those  of  Pindar, 
i they  have  frequently  the  same  flight  of  imagi- 
rtion,  and  are  composed  (I  don’t  say  written,  for 
could  not  write)  merely  to  flatter  some  man  of 
nrtune  upon  some  excellence  of  the  same  kind.” 
3e  Walker’s  Irish  Bards. 

Caroline.  A poem  in  two  parts,  by  Thomas 
.amrbell  (1777 — 1844),  the  second  part  being 
idressed  “ To  the  Evening  Star.” 

“ O bring  with  thee  my  Caroline, 

And  thou  shalt  be  my  Ruling  Star  ! ” 

Caroline  Gann.  The  heroine  of  Thackeray’s 
habby  Genteel  Story . (q.v.).  She  afterwards  reap- 
?ars  as  the  deserted  wife  of  Brand  Firmin  (q.v.), 
The  Adventures  of  Philip  (q.v.),  -where  she 
jures  as  “ the  little  sister.” 


Carpenter,  William  Benjamin,  M.D., 

typological  writer  (b.  1813),  has  published  The 
'•inciples  of  General  and  Comparative  Physiology 
•839),  The  Microscope  and  its  Revelations , and 
-iany  other  works  of  high  scientific  interest. 


Carr,  Sir  John,  bart.,  of  the  Middle  Temple 
'•  • 1772,  d.  1832),  published  The  Stranger  in 
r-ance  (1803),  Poems  (1803,  1809),  The  Stranger  in 
'■•eland  (1806),  A Rove  through  Holland  ( i 807), 
tledonian  Sketches  (1809),  and  Descriptive  Travels 
•811).  See  Stranger  in  Ireland. 


Carrington,  Noel  Thomas,  poet  (1777— 

>30),  wrote  The  Banks  of  Tamar  (1820),  Dartmoor 
”826),  and  My  Native  Village.  His  Poems  were 
' terwards  collected. 


' Carroll,  Lewis.  The  nom  dc  plume  under 
hieh  C.  Lctwidoe  Dodgson  has  published  Alice 
Tf  onderland  (q.v.),  Through  the  Looking-glass , 
hantasmagoria , Hunting  of  the  Snark , and  mis- 
llaneous  contributions  to  the  magazines. 


1 Carruthers,  Robert,  Scottish  journalist  and 
-iscellaneous  writer  (b.  1799),  has  published  a 
I story  of  Huntingdon  (1826),  and  The  Poetry  of 
illon’s  Prose  (1827).  Conjointly  with  Hr.  Robert 
hambers,  he  edited  The  Cyclopedia  of  English 
terature,  of  which  he  wrote  nearly  all  the  original 
•rtions.  He  has  also  edited  the  works  of  Pope 


(1858),  and  contributed  to  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica.  He  has  edited  the  Inverness  Courier  since 
1828. 

Carte,  Thomas,  historian  (b.  1086,  d.  1754), 
produced  A History  of  the  Life  of  James , Duke  of 
Ormonde,  1610 — 88  (1735 — 36) ; A General  History 
of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  A.D.  1654 
(1747 — 55),  and  other  minor  works. 

Carter,  Elizabeth,  poetess  and  scholar  (b. 
1717,  d.  1806),  published  Poems  on  Several  Occasions 
(1738);  A Series  of  Letters  betiveen  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carter  and  Miss  Catherine  Talbot  1741 — 70,  to  which 
are  added  Letters  to  Mrs.  Vesey,  1763 — 87  (1808); 
Letters  to  Mrs.  Montagu,  1755 — 1800  (1817);  trans- 
lations of  Epictetus , Crousaz’s  Examen  of  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man,  Algaroth’s  Explanation  of  Newton's 
Philosophy  ; two  papers  in  The  Rambler  (Nos.  44 
and  100),  and  Poems  (1762).  Her  Memoirs,  with  a 
new  edition  of  her  poems  and  other  miscellaneous 
writings,  appeared  in  1807.  See  the  Life  by  Pen- 
nington (1816).  See  Eliza. 

Carton,  Sydney.  A leading  character  in 
Dickens’s  Tale  of  Tico  Cities. 

Cartwright,  Edmund,  poet  and  inventor 
(b.  1743,  d.  1823),  wrote  Constantia  (1768),  Ar- 
mine and  Elvira  (1775),  The  Prince  of  Peace  (1779), 
Sonnets  to  Eminent  Men  (1783),  Letters  and  Sonnets 
addressed  to  Lord  John  Russell  (1807),  some  contri- 
butions to  The  Monthly  Review,  and  other-works. 

Cartwright,  William,  poet  and  dramatist 
(b.  1611,  d.  1643),  wrote  The  Royal  Slave  (1639), 
(q.v.) ; The  Lady  Errant  (1651) ; The  Ordinary 
(1651),  (q.v.);  The  Siege:  or,  Love's  Convert  (1651) ; 
To  Philip , Earle  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomerie 
(1641);  Of  the  Signal  Days  in  the  Month  of  Nov.,  in 
Relation  to  the  Crown  and  Royal  Family  (1641)  ; 
An  Offspring  of  Mercy , issuing  out  of  the  Womb  of 
Cruelty : or,  a Passion  Sermon  preached  in  Ch.  Ch.  in 
Oxon  (1652) ; and  other  poems,  printed  in  Henry 
Lawes’  Ayres  and  Dialogues  (1653).  His  Comedies, 
Tragi- Comedies,  with  other  Poems,  appeared  in 
a collected  form  in  1651.  See  Wood’s  Athena: 
Oxonienses.  “My  son  Cartwright,”  said  Ben  Jon- 
son,  “ writes  like  a man.” 

Carvel,  Hans.  A story  in  verse,  by  Matthew 
Prior  (1664 — 1721),  characterised  by  Johnson  as 
“ not  over  decent/’  “ The  adventure  of  Hans 
Carvel,”  he  says,  “has  passed  through  many  suc- 
cessions of  merry  wits,  for  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Ariosto’s  satire,  and  Is  perhaps  yet  older.” 

Cary,  Henry  Francis,  poet  and  biographer 
(b.  1772,  d.  1844),  published  a translation,  in 
English  blank  verse,  of  Dante’s  Divina  Commcdia 
(1814),  An  Irregular  Ode  to  General  Elliot  (1787), 
Sonnets  and  Odes  (1788),  versions  of  The  Birds  of 
Aristophanes  and  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  Lives  of  the 
English  and  the  Early  French  Poets,  and  editions 
of  the  works  of  Pope,  Cowpcr,  Milton,  Thomson, 
and  Y oung.  Seo  the  Life  by  his  son. 

Caryll,  John,  dramatist  (b.  1687,  d.  1718), 
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produced  The  English  Princess  : or,  the  Death  of 
Richard  III.  (1667);  and  Sir  Solomon:  or,  the 
Cautious  Coxcomb  (1671) ; besides  a translation  from 
the  Vulgate  of  the  Psalms  of  David  (1700).  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Popo,  and  is  said  to  have 
suggested  to  the  poet  the  idea  of  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock  (q.v.). 

Casa  Guidi  Windows.  A poem,  in  two 
parts,  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  (1809 — 
1861),  the  first  part  of  which  was  written  in  or 
about  1848.  It  gives  “the  impressions  of  the 
writer  upon  events  in  Tuscany,  of  which  she  was 
a witness”  from  the  house  she  inhabited,  called 
Casa  Guidi. 

Casabianca.  A well-known  poem  by  Mrs. 
Hemans  (1794 — 1835). 

Casa  Wappy.  An  elegiac  poem  by  David 
Macbeth  Moir  (1798 — 1851),  on  the  death  of  an 
infant  son  of  the  writer,  who  died  after  a very 
short  illness.  “ Casa  Wappy  ” was  a pet  name  for 
the  child. 

Casaubon,  Mr.  The  scholar,  in  George 
Eliot’s  novel  of  Middlemarch  (q.v.),  who  eventually 
marries  the  heroine,  Dorothea  Brooke. 

Casca.  One  of  the  conspirators  against  Julius 
Caesar,  in  Shakespeare’s  tragedy  of  that  name 
(q.v.). 

“ See  what  a rent  the  envious  Casca  made  ! ” 

Case  is  Altered,  The.  A comedy  by  Ben 
Jonson,  written  between  1596  and  1598. 

Cash,  Corn,  and  Catholics,  Odes  on, 

by  Thomas  Moore,  published  in  1828. 

Casimere.  A Polish  emigrant,  in  Canning’s 
mock  tragedy  of  The  Rovers  (q.v.),  in  The  Anti- 
Jacobin  (q.v.). 

Cassandra.  A prophetess,  daughter  of  Priam, 
in  Shakespeare’s  Troilus  and  Cressida  (q.v.). 

Cassio,  lieutenant  to  Othello,  “ is  portrayed,” 
says  Schlegel,  “ exactly  as  he  ought  to  be  to  excite 
suspicion  without  actual  guilt— amiable  and  nobly 
disposed,  but  easily  seduced.”  It  was  with  Cassio 
that  Desdemona  was  said  by  Iago  to  be  “false  to 
wedlock.” 

Cassius.  A character  in  Julius  Ccesar  (q.v.) — 

“ Yond’  Cassius  has  a lean  and  hungry  look ; 

He  thinks  too  much : such  men  are  dangerous.” 

Castara.  A collection  of  love-songs,  by  Wil- 
liam Habington  (1605 — 1645).  Castara  was  the 
lady-love  whom  he  afterwards  married — Lucy, 
daughter  of  William  Herbert,  first  Lord  Powis. 
Probably  the  name  is  from  “ Casta,”  and  “ ara,”  a 
virgin  shrine.  The  poems  were  printed  in  1634, 
and  revised  in  1640. 

Castkl-CuiUe,  The  Blind  Girl  of.  See 

Blind  Girl  op  Castel-Cuille,  The. 

Castle  of  Health,  The,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot  (d.  1546),  first  printed  in  1533,  is  full  of 
professional  advice  concerning  diet  and  regimen. 


Castle  of  Indolence,  The.  An  allegorical 
poem  in  two  cantos,  by  James  Thomson  (1700 — 
1748),  published  in  1748.  “This  poem,”  says  tho 
writer,  “ being  writ  in  the  manner  of  Spenser,  the 
obsolete  words,  and  a simplicity  of  diction  in  some- 
lines  which  borders  on  the  ludicrous,  were  necessary 
to  make  the  imitation  more  perfect.”  “ The  first 
canto,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “ opens  a scene  of  lazy 
luxury  that  fills  the  imagination.”  “ To  The  Castle 1 
of  Indolence  he  brought,”  says  Campbell,  “ not  only 
the  full  nature  but  the  perfect  art  of  a poet.  The- 
materials  of  that  exquisite  poem  are  derived  ori-  ' 
ginally  from  Tasso,  but  he  was  more  immediately 
indebted  for  them  to  the  Fairy  Queen , and  in  meet- 
ing with  the  paternal  spirit  of  Spenser  he  seems  as. 
if  he  were  admitted  more  intimately  to  the  home 
of  inspiration.  Every  stanza  of  that  charming- « 
allegory,  at  least  of  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  it, 
gives  out  a group  of  images  from  which  the  mind 
is  reluctant  to  part,  and  a flow  of  harmony  which 
the  ear  wishes  to  hear  repeated.”  The  poet,  it  may 
be  added,  was  probably  indebted  not  only  to  Tasso,,  | 
but  to  Alexander  Barclay’s  Castle  of  Labour,  and. 
to  a poem  by  Mitchell  on  Indolence. 

Castle  of  Labour,  The,  by  Alexander 
Barclay  (d.  1552),  is  an  allegorical  poem  from  the-  s 
French,  in  seven-line  stanzas,  printed  in  1506. 

Castle  of  Love,  The.  A romance,  trans--J 
lated  into  English  from  the  Spanish,  by  John  - 
BouRCHrER,  Lord  Berners  (1474 — 1532).  Some- 
specimens  are  printed  in  Park’s  edition  of  Walpole’s. 
Royal  and  Noble  Authors. 

Castle  of  Otranto,  The.  “A  Story,”  by 
Horace  Walpole,  fourth  Earl  of  Oreord  (1717 — 
1797),  published  by  him  in  1765,  as  “ translated  by 
William  Marshal,  gent.,  from  the  original  Italian 
of  Onuphro  Muralto,  canon  of  the  Church  of  St.  I 
Nicholas  at  Otranto.”  It  was  the  author’s  object,.  | 
in  this  story,  “to  unite  the  marvellous  turn  of  in- 
cident and  imposing  tone  of  chivalry,  exhibited 
in  the  ancient  romance,  with  that  accurate  display 
of  human  character  and  contrast  of  feelings  and 
passions  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,”  says  Sir- 
Waiter  Scott,  “ delineated  in  the  modern  novel.” 

It  was  written,  it  appears,  in  less  than  two  months, 
and  its  author  explains  its  origin  by  recounting 
how  he  “ waked  one  morning  from  a dream,  of 
which  all  I could  recover  was,  that  I had  thought 
myself  in  an  ancient  castle  (a  very  natural  dream 
for  a head  like  mine,  filled  with  Gothic  story),  and 
that  on  the  uppermost  bannister  of  a great  stair- 
case I saw  a gigantic  hand  in  armour.  In  the 
evening  I sat  down  and  began  to  write,  without 
knowing  in  the  least  what  I intended  to  say  or 
relate.  The  work  grew  on  my  hands,  and  I grew 
fond  of  it.”  “ I confess  to  you,  my  dear  friend, 
he  continues,  writing  to  Madame  du  Deffand,  “ that 
this  is  the  only  one  of  my  works  with  which  I am 
myself  pleased.  I have  composed  it  in  defiance  of 
rules,  of  critics,  and  of  philosophers,  and  it  seems 
to  me  just  so  much  the  better  for  that  very  reason. 

The  poet  Gray,  writing  to  Walpole,  said  tho  book 
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i made  some  of  them  at  Cambridge  “ cry  a little,  and 
( all,  in  general,  afraid  to  go  to  bed  o’  nights.” 

Castle  of  Perseverance,  The.  One  of 

he  oldest  morals  in  our  language,  and  in  some 
respects  bearing  resemblance  to  a miracle-play.  It 
,s  ably  analysed  by  J.  P.  Collier  in  his  History 
if  Dramatic  Poetry. 

Castle  Rackrent.  An  Irish  story,  by  Maria 
Edgeworth  (1767 — 1849),  illustrating  the  evils  of 
ibsenteeism  and  other  Irish  grievances,  published 
in  1799. 

Castle  Spectre,  The.  A drama  by  Matthew 
Gregory  Lewis  (1775 — 1818),  produced  in  1797, 
md  acted  sixty  successive  nights.  “It  is  full  of 
supernatural  horrors,  deadly  revenge,  and  assas- 
sination, with  touches  of  poetical  feeling,  and  some 
well-managed  scenes,”  and  is  still  occasionally  per- 
formed in  the  provinces. 

Castles  of  Athlin  and  Dunbayne,  The. 

'A  romance  by  Mrs.  Radclifee  (1764 — 1823),  pub- 
lished when  the  authoress  was  twenty-five  years 
fid.  Tho  scene  is  laid  in  feudal  Scotland,  and  the 
plot  is  wild  and  improbable. 

Castlewood,  Beatrix,  in  Thackeray’s 
aovel  of  Esmond  (q.v.),  is  the  daughter  of  Lady 
achel  Castlewood  (q.v.),  and  is  described  by 
annay  as  “ brilliant,  radiant,  full  of  life  and  force 
— a Marie  Stuart  or  Cleopatra  of  the  every-day 
world.” 

Castlewood,  Lady  Rachel,  in  Thackeray’s 
.novel  of  Esmond  (q.v.),  is  the  mother  of  Beatrix, 
ind  in  love  with,  and  beloved  by,  Harry  Esmond. 
‘ Very  sweet  and  pure,  without  ceasing  to  be 
auman  and  fallible.” 

Cat,  Beware  the.  See  Beware  the  Cat. 

“ Catch  the  manners  living  as  they 

•rise.”  A line  in  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man  (q.v.). 


Cath-Gabhra,  i.e.,  the  battle  of  Gabhra.  A 
poem  by  Fergus  Fibheoil  (circa  290),  which  de- 
scribes the  warfare  between  the  Fenii  and  Caibre, 
IKing  of  Ireland,  who  desired  to  crush  out  that 
powerful  party. 

Catharos:  “ Diogenes  in  his  Singularitio,”  &c. 
■By  Thomas  Lodge  (1555 — 1625);  christened  by 
J him  “ A Nettle  for  Nice  Noses.” 


Catherine.  “ A Story,”  by  W.  M.  Thackeray, 
originally  published  in  Fraser's  Magazine , in  1839 
>and  1840,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  “ Ikoy  Solo- 
mons, jun.”  It  was  intended  “to  counteract  the 
injurious  influence  of  some  popular  fictions  of  that 
day,  which  made  heroes  of  highwaymen  and  bur- 
iglars,  and  created  a false  sympathy  for  the  vicious 
*and  criminal.”  With  this  purpose,  the  author  chose 
’ for  tho  subject  of  his  story  a woman  named  Cathe- 
rine Hayes,  who  was  burned  at  Tyburn,  in  1726, 
for  the  deliberate  murder  of  her  husband  under 
very  revolting  circumstances.  Tho  aim  of  tho 
author  was  obviously  to  doscribo  the  career  of  this 
••Wretched  woman  and  her  associates  “ with  such 


fidelity  to  truth  as  to  exhibit  tho  danger  and  folly 
of  investing  such  persons  with  heroic  and  romantic- 
qualities.”  Ho  was  so  far  unsuccessful,  however,, 
that  many  Irish  readers  of  the  story  regarded  it  as 
a deliberate  insult  to  the  memory  of  Catherine- 
Hayes,  the  Irish  singer,  and  were  proportionately 
angry,  until  tho  author  humorously  undeceived 
them. 

Catherine  Parr,  Queen  of  England  (b.  1509, 
and  married  to  Henry  VIII.  in  1543),  was  the- 
author  of  a volume  of  Prayers  and  Meditationsr 
collected  out  of  Holy  Woorkes,  published  in  1545, 
and  of  The  Lamentation  of  a Sinner  Bewailing  the 
Ignorance  of  Her  Blind  Life , published  in  1548, 
with  a preface  by  Lord  Burleigh.  She  died  in 
1548. 

Catiline’s  Conspiracy.  A tragedy  by 
Ben  Jonson  (1574 — 1637),  produced  in  1611  ; 
“spun  out,”  says  Hazlitt,  “to  an  excessive  length 
with  Cicero’s  artificial  and  affected  orations.” 
Catiline's  Conspiracies  is  the  title  of  an  historical 
play  by  Stephen  Gosson  (1554 — 1623). 

Catius,  in  Pope’s  Moral  Essays , epistle  i.,  is 
intended  for  Charles  Dartineuf,  and  is  described 
as — 

“ Ever  moral,  ever  grave. 

Thinks  who  endures  a knave  Is  next  a knave. 

Save  just  at  dinner— then  prefers,  no  doubt, 

A rogue  with  venison  to  a rogue  without.” 

See  the  Imitations  of  Horace,  bk.  ii.,  ep.  ii.,  87. 
Warburton  calls  Dartineuf  “a  celebrated  glutton.” 

Catlin,  George,  American  artist  and  author 
(b.  1795),  has  published  Illustrations  of  the  Manner  sy 
Customs,  and  Condition  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  with  three  hundred  engravings  on  steel 
(1841)  ; The  North  American  Portfolio  of  Hunting 
Scenes  and  Amusements  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
Prairies  of  America ; Notes  of  Eight  Years'  Travel 
in  Europe  ; and  various  other  works,  including  The 
Breath  of  Life : or,  Shut  your  Mouth  (1864),  issued 
in  fac-simile  of  the  author’s  handwriting. 

Cato.  A tragedy  by  Joseph  Addison  (1672 — 
1719),  produced  in  April,  1713,  with  a measure  of 
success  which  was  owing  in  some  degree  to  political 
circumstances,  but  was  not  undeserved  by  its  ex- 
cellent dialogue  and  declamation.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  English  tragedies  that  foreigners  have  ad- 
mired, and  was  immediately  translated  into  the 
French,  Italian,  and  German  languages.  The  pro- 
logue was  written  by  Pope  and  the  epilogue  by 
Garth. 

Cato,  Dionysius.  The  Morals  of  this 
writer  were  translated  into  English  verso  by 
Benedict  Burgh,  for  the  use  of  Iris  pupil,  Lord 
Bourchier,  son  of  tho  Earl  of  Essex,  in  1470;  and 
printed  in  1483  by  Caxton.  They  consist  of  moral 
pi’oeopts  for  the  young,  and  in  the  original  are 
hexameter  distiches.  See  Warton’s  English  Poetry. 

“ Cato  gives  his  little  senate  laws, 
While.”  Line  23  of  Pope’s  Prologue  to  Addison’s 
Cato. 
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Catullus,  Caius  Valerius.  A famous 
Latin  poet  (b.  about  87  B.c.)  whose  works  have 
often  been  translated  into  English.  Soe,  especially, 
the  versions  by  Dunlop  and  Landor,  and  those  of 
Cranston,  Martin,  and  Robinson  Ellis  (1871),  who 
has  also  edited  the  original  text.  Tennyson  has 
“ a tiny  poem,” 

“ All  composed  in  a metre  of  Catullus,” 

which  will  be  foimd  among  his  “ Experiments  in 
Quantity.” 

Caudle’s  Curtain  Lectures,  Mrs.  The 

title  of  a series  of  "humorous  papers,  written  by 
Douglas  Jerrold  (1803  — 1857),  and  first  pub- 
lished in  Punch.  They  have  been  frequently  re- 
printed in  book  form. 

Cauline,  Sir.  The  hero  of  a ballad  printed 

in  Percy’s  Beliques. 

Cause  of  God  against  Pelagius  and 
the  Virtue  of  Causes.  A Latin  prose  work 
by  Thomas  Bradwardine,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (d.  1349),  first  printed  in  1618,  in  which  the 
author  endeavours  to  treat  theology  mathematically 
on  the  two  hypotheses,  first,  that  God  is  supremely 
perfect  and  supremely  good ; and,  second,  that  no 
process  is  infinite  in  entibus,  but  in  every  genus 
there  is  one  that  is  first. 

Caustic,  Christopher.  The  pseudonym 
adopted  by  Thomas  Green  Fessenden  (1771 — 
1837),  author  of  a satirical  poem,  called  Terrible 
Tractoration. 

Caustic,  Colonel,  in  Henry  Mackenzie’s 
Lounger  (q.v.),  is  represented  as  “ a fine  gentleman 
■of  the  last  age,  somewhat  severe  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  present.” 

Cavalier,  The  History  of  a.  A tale  by 
Daniel  Defoe  (1663 — 1731),  published  in  1723. 
The  great  Lord  Chatham  is  said  to  have  been 
misled,  by  the  extraordinary  air  of  truthfulness 
which  distinguishes  this  book  as  a facsimile  of 
nature,  into  considering  it  “ a true  biography.” 

Cave,  Edward,  printer  and  publisher  (b. 
1691,  d.  1754),  contributed  to  Mist's  Journal , cor- 
rected the  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  wrote  An  Account 
of  the  Criminals , and  several  pamphlets,  and  started 
The  Gentleman' s Magazine  in  1731.  His  Life  was 
written  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Cave,  William,  theological  writer  (b.  1637, 
d.  1713),  was  the  author  of  Primitive  Christianity 
(1672),  Tabula!  Ecclesiastical  (1674),  Antiquitates 
Apostolical  (1676),  Apostolici  (1677),  Ecclcsiastici 
(1682),  and  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorwm  Historia 
Literaria  (1688 — 98),  reprinted  in  1740 — 43. 

Cave  of  Mammon,  The,  is  the  abode  of 
the  god  of  wealth,  in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene  (q.v.). 

Cavendish.  An  accepted  authority  on  whist. 
His  real  name  is  Henry  Jones. 

Cavendish,  George.  See  Woolsey,  The 
.Negotiations  of  Thomas. 


Cavendish,  Margaret.  See  Newcastle, 

Duchess  of. 

Cavendish,  WiUiam.  See  Newcastle, 
Duke  of. 

“ Caviare  to  the  general.”—  Hamlet,  act 
ii.,  scene  2. 

Cawthorne,  James,  poet  (b.  1719,  d.  1761), 
i was  the  author  of  several  works,  chiefly  in  imita- 
tion of  the  style  of  Pope,  which  have  long  since 
fallen  into  well-merited  oblivion.  They  included 
an  Epistle  of  Abelard  to  Eloisa,  and  an  heroic  poem 
on  Prussia,  celebrating  the  victories  of  Frederick 
the  Great. 

Caxton  Society,  The,  was  established  in 
London  in  1845,  and  became  extinct  in  1854.  Its 
object  was  the  publication  of  the  chronicles  and 
literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; and  sixteen  works 
were  published  during  its  existence.  A complete 
list  will  be  found  in  the  supplement  to  Bohn’s 
edition  of  Lowndes’  Bibliographer' s Manual. 

Caxton,  WiUiam,  author,  translator,  and 
printer  (b.  1412,  d.  1491),  translated  into  English 
Le  Fevre’s  Recueil  des  IListoires  de  Troyes , begun 
in  Bruges  in  1468,  finished  at  Cologne  in  1471, 
and  afterwards  printed  by  him  at  his  English  press ; 
also,  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers , finished,  according  to 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  “ at  the  last  day  of  his  life.” 
For  Biography , see  the  Memoirs  by  Knight,  Lewis, 
and  Blades;  Oldys,  in  Biographia  Britannica ; War- 
ton’s  English  Poetry  ; Dibdin’s  Typographical  Anti- 
quities. For  a list  of  the  works  issued  from  his 
press,  see  Lowndes’  Bibliographer' s Manual.  See 
Game  and  Plate  ; Dictes  ; Pylgrimage  of  the 
Sowle,  The  ; Troye,  Recueil  of,  &c. 

Caxtoniana : “ or,  Essays  on  Life,  Literature, 
and  Manners,”  by  Edward,  Lord  Lytton,  originally 
published  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine , and  reproduced 
in  1863. 

Caxtons,  The.  A novel  by  Edward,  Lord 
Lytton,  which,  originally  appearing  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine , was  published  in  a complete  form  in  1849. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  written  by  one  Pisistratus 
Caxton,  the  nom  de  plume  under  which  the  author 
wrote  My  Novel  (q.v.),  and  the  series  of  essays  called 
Caxtoniana , and  reminds  the  reader  in  style,  cha- 
racter, and  incidents,  of  Sterne’s  Tristram  Shandy 
(q.v.).  The  author,  says  J.  C.  Jeaffreson,  “con- 
ceived the  happy  idea  of  drawing  a picture  of 
life  in  the  present  century,  which  should  be  in 
every  respect  a companion  picture  to  Sterne’s  of 
the  last.  Conscious  of  his  power  to  realise  the 
bold  and  bewitching  imagination,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  put  on  Iris  canvas  the  self-same  characters 
that  are  preserved  in  Tristram  Shandy.  The 
scholarly  recluse,  residing  in  the  country  ; the  old 
captain,  wounded  and  on  half  pay;  the  simple, 
gentle  wife ; the  family  doctor ; the  son,  the  pride 
and  hope  of  his  father!  Just  as  Sterne  had  these 
in  the  foreground  of  his  work,  so  are  they  to  be 
found  in  The  Caxtons." 
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Cease  your  funning.”  First  line 
,a  song  in  Gay  s Beggar’s  Opera  (q.v.). 

Cecil : “ or,  the  Adventures  of  a Coxcomb.” 
t A novel  by  Mrs.  Goke,  published  in  1841.  It 
contains  some  descriptions  of  life  in  London  clubs, 
1 1 which  are  said  to  have  been  furnished  by  William 
I cBeckford,  author  of  Vathek  (q.v.). 

Cecil,  Davenant.  The  nom  de  plume  adopted 
! by  the  Kev.  Derwent  Coleridge  (b.  1800)  in  con- 
1,  tiributing  to  Charles  Knight’s  Quarterly  Magazine 
,r(q.v.). 

Cecil,  Richard,  divine  (b.  1748,  d.  1810), 
-'wrote  several  biographies,  sermons,  and  miscella- 
neous tracts,  and  published  a collection  of  psalms 
|,and  hymns.  His  Works  were  published  in  1811, 
rand  again  in  1838  ; his  Original  Thoughts  in  1851. 

Cecil,  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury  (b.  1550, 
Idi.  1612),  wrote  The  State  and  Dignity  of  a Secretary 
i of  State’s  Place  (1642).  Some  of  his  papers  are  in 
> r she  Harleian  MSS.  305  and  354.  See  Walpole’s 
j Royal  and  Noble  Authors.  Ben  Jonson  has  an 
| illusion  to  him  in  one  of  his  Epigrams. 

Cecil,  William,  Lord  Burleigh,  father  of 

I tithe  above  (b.  1520,  d.  1598),  wrote  The  Execution 

I I of  Justice  in  England  (1583),  Precepts  (1586),  Ad- 
f-vice  to  his  So-n,  and  many  other  works.  See  his 
I Memoirs  of  his  Life , Walpole’s  Royal  and  Noble 

Authors , and  the  Biographies  by  Collins  (1732), 
j and  Nares  (1828).  Like  his  son,  he  is  referred  to 
li  in  Ben  Jonson’ s Epigrams. 

Cecilia.  A novel  by  Madame  d’Arblay  (1752 
— 1840),  published  in  1782,  the  proof-sheets  having 
oeen  revised  by  Dr.  Johnson.  It  realised  for  the 
luthor  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds.  Miss 
Xavanagh  describes  it  as  “ an  acute  mirror  of  the 
jassing  follies  of  the  day.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
-o  display  Miss  Burney’s  [Madame  d’Arblay’s] 
-’acuity  for  bringing  out  forcibly  the  weaknesses 
nd  foibles  of  men  and  women.”  The  heroine 
3 an  heiress,  and  her  lover  is  a Mr.  Delville. 

Cecilia  Vaughan.  The  heroine  of  Long- 
fellow’s story  of  Eavanagh  (q.v.). 

Cecilia’s  Day,  A Song  for  St.,  was 

written  by  John  Dryden  (1631 — 1701),  and  set  to 
r music  by  Handel.  See  Alexander’s  Feast. 

Cecilia’s  Day,  Ode  for  St.,  by  Joseph 
Addison  (1672 — 1719),  with  music  by  Henry  Pur- 
ell,  was  performed  at  Oxford  in  1699. 


Cecilia’s  Day,  Ode  on  St.,  by  Alexander 
Pope  (1688 — 1744),  was  written  in  1708  at  the  desire 
bf  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  praise  of  an  art,  “ of  the 
principles  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  while  to  its 
effects  he  was  insensible.”  It  was  set  to  music  by 
'Maurice  Greene,  and  performed  at  the  public  com- 
memoration at  Cambridge,  July  6,  1730. 

Cecropia,  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Arcadia 
'q.v.),  “ cruel,  deceitful,  bloody,”  is  probably  in- 
tended for  Catherine  de  Medici. 


Cedric.  A Saxon  thane  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  romance  of  Ivanlioe  (q.v.). 

Celadon,  figures  in  Thomson’s  Seasons. 

“ Celestial  rosy  red,  love’s  proper 

hue.” — Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  book  viii.,  line  618. 

Celia.  Daughter  of  Frederick,  the  usurping 
duke,  in  As  You  Like  It  (q.v.)  ; the  mother  of 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  in  the  Faerie  Queene 
(q.v.) ; also  the  name  given  to  his  “ lady-love,”  by 
Thomas  Carew  (q.v.). 

Celia  Brooke.  Sister  of  Dorothea,  and  wife 
of  Sir  James  Chettam,  in  Middlemarch  (q.v.). 

Celia  Singing.  The  title  of  several  songs  by 
Thomas  Carew  (1589 — 1639). 

Cenci,  Beatrice.  See  Beatrice  Cenci. 

Cenci,  The.  “ A tragedy  in  five  acts,”  by 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  published  in  1819,  dedi- 
cated to  Leigh  Hunt,  and  worthy  to  be  ranked  with 
some  of  Shakespeare's  dramas.  “ Unfortunately,  in 
his  indignation  against  every  conceivable  form  of 
oppression,  Shelley  took  a subject  unsuitable  to 
the  stage ; otherwise,  besides  grandeur  and  terror, 
there  are  things  in  it  lovely  as  heart  can  worship ; 
and  the  author  showed  himself,”  says  Leigh  Hunt, 
“ able  to  draw  both  men  and  women,  whose  names 
would  have  become  ‘ familiar  in  our  mouths  as 
household  words.’  The  utmost  might  of  gentle- 
ness, and  of  the  sweet  habitudes  of  domestic  affec- 
tion, was  never  more  balmily  impressed  through 
the  tears  of  the  reader  than  in  the  unique  and 
divine  close  of  this  dreadful  tragedy.” 

Cennini.  The  jeweller  in  George  Eliot’s 
novel  of  Romola  (q.v.). 

Censor  of  the  Age,  The.  The  name 
given  by  certain  reviewers  to  Thomas  Carlyle 
(q.v.). 

Centlivre,  Susannah,  dramatist  (b.  1667, 
d.  1723),  wrote  The  Perjured  Husband  ; The  Game- 
ster ; The  Busybody  (q.v.) ; The  Wonder  ( q.v.);  A 
Bold  Stroke  for  a Wife  (q.v.);  and  fourteen  other 
dramas,  all  of  which  were  published  in  a collected 
edition  in  1761.  See  the  Biographia  Dramatica 
and  Hazlitt’s  Comic  Writers.  “Her  plays,”  says 
the  latter  writer,  “ have  a provoking  spirit  and 
volatile  salt  in  them,  which  still  preserves  them 
from  decay.” 

Century  White.  A sobriquet  bestowed 
upon  John  White  (1590—1645),  author  of  The 
First  Century  of  Scandalous  Malignant  Priests,  made 
and  admitted  into  Benefices  by  the  Prelates. 

Ceolfrid,  Abbot  of  Wearmouth  (b.  642,  d. 
716),  is  said  by  Bale  to  have  written  homilies, 
epistles,  and  other  works ; among  others,  one  De 
Sun  Percgrinationc.  See  Bede’s  Abbots  of  Wear- 
mouth  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  Warton’s  English 
Poetry,  and  Wright’s  Biographia  Britannica  Lite- 
raria. 
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“ Cerberus,  three  gentlemen  at  once, 

Like.”  A phrase  used  by  Mrs.  Malaprop  in 
Sheridan’s  comedy  of  The  Rivals,  act  iv.,  scene  2. 

Cerdon.  A rabble  leader  in  Butler’s  Hudibras 
(q.v.);  said  to  be  a personification  of  IIewson,  a 
one-eyed  cobbler,  afterwards  a colonel  and  preacher 
in  the  Rump  Army. 

Cerimon.  A lord  of  Ephesus  in  Shakespeare’s 
tragedy  of  Pericles  (q.v.). 

Cervantes.  Among  the  leading  translations 
into  English  of  Bon  Quixote  are  those  by  Skelton, 
Motteaux,  Smollett,  Jarvis,  and  Wilmot. 

Chabot,  Philip,  Admiral  of  France, 
The  Tragedy  of,  by  George  Chapman  (1557 — 
1634),  produced  in  1639.  Shirley  is  mentioned  on 
the  original  title-page  as  co-author  of  the  play; 
but  Swinburne  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is 
entirely  Chapman’s : “ the  subject,  the  style,  the 
manner,  the  metre,  the  construction,  the  charac- 
ters,” all  are  his.  In  this  drama,  Chabot,  suspected 
of  treason,  is  proved  innocent,  but  dies,  broken- 
hearted, of  the  shame  of  suspicion. 

Chadband,  The  Rev.  Mr.  A character 
in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Bleak  Souse  (q.v.). 

Chaillu,  Paul  Belloni  du,  traveller  and 
author  (b.  1829),  published,  in  1861,  Explorations 
and  Adventures  in  Central  Africa.  A Journey  to 
Ashango  Land  appeared  in  1867 ; and  he  has  also 
written  several  books  for  youth  on  the  subject  of 
African  sports,  &c. 

Chainmail,  Mr.  A character  in  Peacock’s 
novel  of  Crotchet  Castle  (q.v.) ; eventually  married 
to  Susannah  Touchandgo  (q.v.). 

Chaldee  Manuscript,  Translation 
from  an  Ancient.  A famous  jeu  d' esprit, 
originally  published  in  Blackwood' s Magazine  for 
October,  1817,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  “pre- 
served in  the  Great  Library  of  Paris,  Salle  2nd, 
No.  53,  B.A.M.M.,  by  a gentleman,  whose  attain- 
ments in  Oriental  learning  are  well-known  to  the 
public.”  It  is  really  “ a pithy  and  symbolical 
chronicle  of  the  keen  and  valiant  strife  between 
Toryism  and  Whiggism  in  the  Northern  Me- 
tropolis;” describing,  “under  the  guise  of  an 
allegory,  the  origin  and  early  history  of  Blackwood' s 
Magazine , and  the  discomfiture  of  a rival  journal 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  Constable.”  It 
consists  of  four  chapters,  written  in  parody  of  the 
style  of  Scripture,  and  containing  respectively  65, 
52,  52,  and  42  verses,  being  211  in  all,  of  which 
the  first  thirty-seven,  with  the  general  conception 
of  the  composition,  are  due  to  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd;  “the rest,”  says  Professor  Ferrier,  “falls 
to  be  divided  between  Professor  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Lockhart,  in  proportions  which  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined.” The  following  are  some  of  the  most 
important  persons  satirised  or  othorwiso  described 
in  this  amusing  squib : — Blackwood  aud  Constable, 
the  publishers ; Henry  Mackenzie,  the  novelist ; 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Professor  Jameson,  Sir  David 


Brewster,  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  Charles  Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe,  Professor  Wilson,  J.  G.  Lockhart, 
Hogg,  McCrie,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Lord 
Jeffrey,  Macvey  Napier,  John  Ballantine,  and 
Professors  Playfair  and  Leslie.  The  publication  of 
the  Chaldee  Manuscript  led  to  literary  strife  and 
litigation,  and  it  was  suppressed  shortly  afterwards. 
It  was  reprinted  in  the  collected  edition  of  Professor 
Wilson’s  works,  with  explanatory  notes  by  his- 
son-in-law,  Professor  Ferrier  (1855 — 58). 


Ch.alkh.ill,  J ohn.  The  reputed  author  of  “ a 
pastoral  history  in  smooth  and  easie  verse,”  entitled 
Thealma  and  Clearchus , published  by  Izaak  Walton 
in  1683.  For  the  details  of  his  career,  see  the  Life  of 
Walton,  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.  Campbell  says  that, 
“ as  a poetical  narrator  of  fiction,  Chalkhill  is  rather 
tedious ; but  he  atones  for  the  slow  progress  of  his 
narrative  by  many  touches  of  rich  and  romantic 
description.  His  numbers  are  as  musical  as  those 
of  any  of  his  contemporaries  who  employ  the  same 
form  of  versification.”  See  The  Retrospective  Pre- 
view, vol.  iv.,  and  Beloe’s  Anecdotes.  By  some 
critics,  “ John  Chalkhill  ” is  treated  as  a mythical 
personage,  whose  name  was  but  a nom  de  plume  for 
Izaak  Walton  himself. 

Chalmers,  Alexander  (b.  1759,  d.  1834), 
is  chiefly  known  as  the  editor  of  many  of  our 
standard  authors;  among  others,  of  Shakespeare, 
Fielding,  Johnson,  Warton,  Bolingbroke,  Gibbon, 
Cruden,  Addison,  and  Pope.  Besides  these,  he 
produced  editions  of  the  British  Poets  and  Essayistsr 
and  wrote  A General  Biographical  Biet ionary,  con- 
taining an  historical  and  critical  account  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  every  nation  (1812 — 17). 

Chalmers,  George,  antiquary  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1742,  d.  1825),  published 

Political  Annals  of  the  United  Colonics  from  their 
Settlement  till  1763  (1780);  An  Estimate  of  the  Com- 
parative Strength  of  Great  Britain  (1782);  Caledonia 
(1807,  1810,  1824);  a Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots 
(1822) ; Biographies  of  Defoe,  Ruddiman,  Sir  John 
Davies,  Allan  Ramsay,  Sir  James  Stewart,  Gregory, 
King,  and  Charles  Smith ; and  editions  of  Allan. 
Ramsay,  Sir  James  Stewart,  and  Sir  David  Lindsay, 
besides  several  minor  works,  a list  of  which  is  given 
in  Lowndes’  Bibliographer' s Manual.  See  Smith’s 
Lectures  on  Modern  Distort/,  M'Culloch’s  Literature 
of  Political  Economy,  and  Cunningham’s  Literature 
of  the  Last  Fifty  Years. 

Chalmers,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Presbyterian 
minister  (b.  1780,  d.  1847),  wrote  The  Evidence  and 
Authority  of  the  Christian  Revelation  (1814) ; A 
Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Religion , viewed 
in  connection  with  Modern  Astronomy  (1817);  Ser- 
mons preached  in  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow  (1819)  : 
Considerations  on  the  System  of  Parochial  Schools  in 
Scotland,  and  on  the  Advantage  of  Establishing  them 
in  Large  Towns  (1819)  ; The  Application  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  Commercial  and  Ordinary  Affairs  of 
Life,  in  a Series  of  Discourses  (1820);  The  Christian 
and  Civil  Economy  in  Large  Towns  (1821);  Speeches 
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incl  Tracts  (1822);  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  the 
Tower , Wisdom , and  Goodness  of  God , as  manifested 
in  the  adaptation  of  external  Nature  to  the  Moral 
| ind  Intellectual  Constitution  of  Man  (1833).  His 
I Original  Works  were  published,  in  twenty-five 
| volumes,  in  1836;  his  Tost  humous  Works,  in  nine 
/olumes,  in  1848.  His  Life  was  written  by  his 
son-in-law,  Dr.  Hanna,  in  1851,  and  by  Dean 
Ramsay  in  1850.  See,  also,  The  North  British 
Review,  vol.  vii. ; M‘Culloch’s  Literature  of  Political 
'conorny ; and  Sinclair’s  Old  Times  and  Distant 
FPlaces. 

Chaloner,  Sir  Thomas  (b.  about  1515,  d. 
| 1565),  besides  writing  his  great  book  of  The  Bight 
Ordering  of  the  English  Bepublic,  published  trans- 
lations of  The  Office  of  Servants,  from  Coquatus 
i (1543);  the  Works  of  St.  Chrysostom  (1544);  The 
Encomium  Mo  rice  (1549),  and  other  works.  His 
a minor  tracts  and  poems  were  afterwards  published 
. by  Lord  Burleigh.  See  the  Biographia  Britannica. 

Cham,  The  Great,  of  Literature.  A 

litle  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Johnson  by  Tobias  George 
'^mollett  in  a letter  to  John  Wilkes,  of  the  North 
Briton,  dated  March  16,  1759. 

Chamberlayne,  William,  poet  and 
dramatist  (b.  1619,  d.  1689),  was  the  author  of 
Love's  Victory,  a Tragi-comedy  (1658);  and  Phar- 
ronida,  a poem  (q.v.).  See  Campbell’s  Specimens  of 
the  English  Poets,  The  Betrospective  Beview,  vol.  i., 
and  Brydges’  Censura  Literaria.  Southey  describes 
Chamberlayne  as  “ a poet  who  has  told  an  interest- 
ing story  in  uncouth  rhymes,  and  mingles  sub- 
limity of  thought  and  beauty  of  expression  with 
:he  quaintest  conceits  and  the  most  awkward  in- 
versions.” 

Chambers,  Ephraim  (d.  1740),  pub- 

lished, in  1728,  his  Cyclopcedia  : or,  an  Universal 
Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  was  very 
frequently  reprinted,  with  supplements ; and  in 
' -788 — 91,  was  entirely  recast,  with  “the  supple- 
1 rments  and  modem  improvements  incorporated  in 
one  alphabet,”  by  Abraham  Rees,  D.D.  (b.  1743, 
id.  1825),  forming  “ an  invaluable  treasury  of 
I scientific  knowledge.”  Chambers  also  assisted  in 
■■  preparing  a translation  and  abridgment  of  the 
Philosophical  History  and  Memoirs  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  issued  in  1742  ; and 
was  connected  with  The  Literary  Magazine,  estab- 
lished in  1735. 


Chambers,  Robert,  miscellaneous  writer 
fH  1872),  wrote  Illustrations  of  the  Author 

||  9/  Waver  Icy  (1823);  Traditions  of  Edinburgh  (1824) ; 
F Popular  Bhymes  of  Scotland;  Picture  of  Scotland 
(1827) ; Scottish  Itebellions ; Life  of  James  I.  ; Bio- 
qraphical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen;  History  of 
■ Scotland  for  Juvenile  Beaclers ; Domestic  Annals  of 
' Scotland;  Essays  Familiar  and  Humorous  ; Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  with  Abbotsford Notanda  ; Smollett,  his 
Life  and  Select  Writings;  and  other  works ; besides 
editing  a Gazetteer  of  Scotland,  Scottish  Songs, 
Ballads,  Jests  and  Anecdotes,  The  Cyclopcedia  of 


English  Literature  (in  conjunction  with  R.  Carru- 
thers),  (q.v.),  and  The  Book  of  Days,  and  publishing, 
in  connection  with  his  brother  William,  The  Educa- 
tional Course,  Information  for  the  People,  Papers  for 
the  People , Chambers'  s Journal,  and  Chambers'  s En- 
cyclopedia. See  Memoirs  of  W.  and  B.  Chambers, 
by  the  former. 

Chambers,  William,  miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1800),  has  written  The  Book  of  Scotland  (1830), 
Sketches  of  America,  A History  of  Peebleshire, 
Ailie  Gilroy,  and  various  other  works.  See  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

Chambers’s  Journal.  A weekly  miscellany, 
edited  by  William  and  Robert  Chambers  (q.v.), 
the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on  February 
4,  1832,  six  weeks  before  Charles  Knight’s  Penny 
Magazine.  Since  then  it  has  undergone  some 
changes  of  size,  and  has  run  through  several  “ new 
series.”  See  the  Memoirs  of  W.  and  B.  Chambers, 
and  Knight’s  Autobiography , for  particulars  of  its 
rise  and  progress. 

Chameleon,  The.  A prose  satire,  in  the 
Scottish  vernacular,  directed  by  George  Buchanan 
(1506 — 1582),  against  Secretary  Maitland,  of  Leth- 
ington,  whose  desertion  to  the  party  of  Queen 
Mary,  Buchanan  could  not  forgive.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1570. 

Chamier,  Captain  Frederick,  novelist 
(b.  1796,  d.  1870),  wrote  The  Life  of  a Sailor 
(1834);  Ben  Brace  (1835) ; Saucy  Arethusa  (1836) ; 
Jack  Adams  (1838);  Tom  Bowling  (1839);  Trevor 
Hastings  (1841) ; Passion  and  Principle  (1842) ; a 
continuation  of  James’s  Naval  History  ; A Bevieio 
of  the  French  Bevolution  of  1848  ; and  other  works. 
“ The  naval  sketches  of  Chamier,”  says  Allan 
Cunningham,  “ are  truths  touched  slightly  by  the 
fingers  of  fiction.” 

Chamont.  A character  in  Otway’s  tragedy 
of  The  Orphan  (q.v.). 

“ Champagne  and  a chicken  at  last.” 

A line  in  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu’s  verses 
on  The  Lover. 

Champion,  The.  A periodical  of  which 
Fielding,  the  novelist  (1707 — 1754),  became  part 
proprietor  in  1739,  and  to  which  he  contributed  a 
series  of  popular  essays. 

“ Change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  my 

dream,  A.”  A line  from  Byron’s  poem,  A Dream. 

Changes,  The.  A comedy,  produced  in 
1632,  by  James  Shirley. 

Channing,  William  Ellery,  Unitarian 
minister  and  essayist  (b.  1780,  d.  1842),  published 
essays  on  National  Literature  (1823) ; The  Character 
and  Writings  of  Milton  (1826)  ; The  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  Fcnelon  (1829) ; Self -Culture  and  the  Elevation 
of  the  Masses  (1838)  ; and  other  works,  collected 
and  published  in  five  volumes  (1841).  A posthumous 
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volume  of  sermons,  called  The  Perfect  Life , ap- 
peared in  1872.  His  Memoirs , with  extracts  from 
his  correspondence,  have  been  written  by  his 
nephew,  AV.  H.  Channing  (1848). 

Channing,  William  Ellery,  American 
poet  and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1818),  has  pub- 
lished Poems  (1843) ; Conversations  in  Pome  (1847)  ; 
Poems  (1847) ; The  Woodman  (1849) ; Near  Home 
(1858);  The  Wanderer  (1872);  and  Thoreau,  the 
Poet-Naturalist  (1873). 

Chanson,  Laura.  See  Paul  Ferroll. 

“ Chanticleer,  To  crow  like.”— As  You 

Like  It,  act  2,  scene  vii. 

“ Chaos  is  come  again.”— Othello,  act  iii., 
scene  3. 

Chapin,  Edwin  Hubbell,  D.D.,  American 
divine  (b.  1814),  has  published,  among  other  works, 
Hours  of  Communion,  Crown  of  Thorns , and  The 
Moral  Aspects  of  City  Life. 

Chapman,  George,  poet  and  dramatist  (b. 
1557,  d.  1634),  wrote  S/dcu/p/cros : the  Shadow  of 
Night  (1595) ; Ovid’s  Banquet  of  Sense  (1595) ; The 
Shield  of  Achilles  (1596)  ; The  Blinde  Beggar  of 
Alexandria  (1598)  ; An  Numerous  Bayes  Myrth 
(1599);  All  Fooles ’( 1605);  Eastward  Hoe  (q.v.); 
Monsieur  d’ Olive  (1606);  The  Gentleman  Usher 
(1606);  Bussy  d’Ambois  (1607);  The  Conspiracie 
and  Tragedie  of  Charles , Buke  of  Byron  (1608) ; 
Euthymice  Raptus : or,  the  Teares  of  Peace  (1609)  ; 
May  Bay  (1611) ; An  Epicede,  or  Funerall  Song,  on 
the  most  Bisastrous  Beath  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales 
(1612) ; The  Widowes  Teares  (1612)  ; The  Revenge, 
of  Bussy  d’Ambois  (1607);  The  Memorable  Maske 
of  the  two  honorable  Houses  or  Inns  of  Court  (1614) ; 
Andromeda  Liberata  : or,  the  Nuptials  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda  (1614) ; Eugenia  : or,  True  Nobilities 
Trance  (1614)  ; Two  Wise  Men  and  all  the  rest 
Fooles  (1619) ; Pro  Fere  Autumni  Lachrymce,  to  the 
Memorie  of  Sir  Horatio  Fere  (1622) ; A Justification 
of  the  Strange  Action  of  Nero,  being  the  fifth  satire 
of  Juvenal  translated  (1629)  ; Ccesar  and  Pompey 
(1631);  The  Ball;  The  Tragedie  of  Chabot, 
Admirall  of  France  (1639) ; Revenge  for  Honour 
(1654)  ; The  Tragedie  of  Alphonsus,  Emperor  of 
Germany  (1654)  ; and  The  Second  Maiden’s  Tragedy. 
He  also  published  translations  of  Homer  (1596), 
Musaeus  (1616),  and  Hesiod  (1619).  Chapman’s 
Works  were  edited,  in  1874,  by  R.  H.  Shepherd. 
For  Biography  and  Criticism,  see  AYood’s  Athena} 
Oxonienses , Langbaine’s  Bramatick  Poets , AYarton’s 
English  Poetry,  Campbell’s  English  Poets,  Hazlitt’s 
Age  of  Elizabeth,  Hallam’s  Literature  of  Europe, 
and  Swinburne’s  introduction  to  the  Works  (1875). 
He  has  been  panegyrised  by  AValler,  Pope,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Godwin,  Lamb,  and  Coleridge.  See  All 
Fools;  Andromeda;  Chabot,  Philip  ; Two  AYise 
Men,  &c.;  AVidow’s  Tears,  The. 

Chapman’s  Homer,  On  first  looking 
into.  A sonnet  by  John  Keats  (q.v.) ; “epical^’ 
says  Leigh  Hunt,  “ in  the  splendour  and  dignity 


of  its  images,  and  terminating  with  the  noblest 
Greek  simplicity.” 

“ Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  liad  I been  told 

That  deep-brow’d  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne  : 

Yet  did  1 never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold.” 

Chapone,  Mrs.  Hester,  miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1727,  d.  1801),  wrote  several  papers  in  The 
Rambler  ; a story  called  Fidelia  (q.v.),  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Adventurer ; an  Ode  to  Peace ; and 
an  Ode  addressed  to  Elizabeth  Carter  on  her  trans- 
lation of  Epictetus.  Also,  a series  of  Letters  on  the 
Improvement  of  the  Mind  (1773),  and  A Letter  to  a 
Newly -married  Lady  (1777).  Her  Miscellanies  in 
Prose  and  Ferse  appeared  in  1775  ; her  Posthumous 
Works,  with  an  Account  of  her  Life  and  Character , 
in  1808.  See  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Chappell,  William,  musical  antiquary  (b. 
1809),  has  published  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden 
Time  (1845 — 59) ; A History  of  Music  (1874);  and 
other  works. 

Chappell,  William,  Bishop  of  Cork  (b. 
1582,  d.  1649),  wrote  Methodus  Concionandi,  and  his 
own  Life. 

Chapter  of  Accidents,  The.  A comedy 
by  Sophia  Lee  (1750 — 1824),  produced  at  the 
Haymarket  in  1780. 

Character,  A.  A lyric  by  Alfred  Tennyson, 
published  in  1830,  and  descriptive  of  one  who 

“ Blew  his  own  praises  In  his  eyes, 

And  stood  aloof  from  other  minds 
In  impotence  of  fancied  power.” 

“ Character  behind  me,  I leave  my,» 

—Sir  Peter  Teazle,  in  The  School  for  Scandal,  act  ii., 
scene  2. 

Character  of  a Happy  Life,  The.  Verses 
by  Sir  Henry  AYotton,  written  circa  1614. 

Character  Sketches,  by  AY.M.  Thackeray 
(1811 — 1863),  including  Captain  Rook  and  Mr. 
Pigeon,  The  Fashionable  Authoress,  and  The  Artists. 

Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners, 
Opinions,  and  Times.  Seven  treatises  by 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  third  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury (1671 — 1713),  published  collectively  in  1711 
and  1713,  having  previously  appeared  in  the  order 
indicated  under  the  heading,  Shaftesbury,  Earl 
of  (q.v.).  Pope  said  of  them,  “ that,  to  his  know- 
ledge, the  Characteristics  had  done  more  harm  to 
revealed  religion  in  England  than  all  the  works  of 
infidelity  put  together.” 

Characters  : “ or,  AVittie  Descriptions  of  the 
Properties  of  Sundry  Persons,”  by  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  (1581 — 1613),  printed  in  1614,  and 
described  by  Ilallam  as  a work  which  belongs 
“to  the  favourite  style  of  apophthegm,  in  which 
every  sentence  is  a point  or  witticism.  Yet  the 
entire  character,  so  delineated,  produces  a cer- 
tain effect ; it  is  a Dutch  picture,  a Gerard  Dow, 
somewhat  too  elaborate.  The  wit  is  often  trivial 
and  flat ; the  sentiments  have  nothing  in  them 
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general  or  worthy  of  much  remembrance ; praise 
I is  only  due  to  the  graphic  skill  in  delineating  cha- 
racter.” Compare  with  the  Characters  of  Vert  ties 
nut  Vices,  published  by  Bishop  Hall,  in  1608,  and 
| he  Microcosmography  (q.v.)  of  Bishop  Earle. 

“ Charge,  Chester,  charge ! On,  Stan- 

ey,  on!”  A famous  line  in  Scott’s  poem  of 
j VSfarmion,  canto  vi.,  stanza  32. 

Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  The. 

A ballad  by  Alfred  Tennyson;  “written,”  as  the 
• )oet  himself  tells  us,  “after  reading  tho  first 
vport  of  the  Times  correspondent,  where  only  607 
$ inbres  are  mentioned  as  having  taken  part  in  the 
charge,”  and  first  published  in  The  Examiner , De- 
ember 9,  1854.  The  version  now  accepted  is  that 
r vhich  the  soldiers  themselves  selected  from  several 
.Afferent  readings,  and  sang  by  their  watch-fires 
: n the  Crimea.  It  bears  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  Drayton’s  ballad  of  The  Battle  of  Agin- 
ourt,  one  verse  of  which  is  especially  recalled  to 
oind  by  a passage  in  the  laureate’s  stirring  lines : — 

“ They  now  to  fight  are  gone, 

Armour  on  armour  shone, 

Drtimme  now  to  drumme  did  grone. 

To  hear  was  wonder ! 

That  with  the  cryes  they  make. 

The  very  earth  did  shake, 

Trumpet  to  trumpet  spake, 

Thunder  to  thunder." 

Charles,  in  Fletcher’s  Elder  Brother  (q.v), 

? “ a mere  helluo  librorum,  absorbed  in  study,  who 
j awaked  to  love  at  the  first  sight  of  Angelina.” 

Charles  I.  (b.  1600,  d.  1649)  is  said  to  be 
he  author  of  two  pieces  of  verse,  entitled,  respec- 
ively,  Majesty  in  Misery  and  On  a Quiet  Conscience 
].v.).  He  also  translated  Bishop  Sanderson’s 
ctures  Be  Juramenti  Promissorii  Obligatione.  Two 
ears  after  his  death  appeared  Reliquiae  Sacra: 
arolinae:  or,  the  Works  of  that  Great  Monarch  and 
-lorious  Martyr,  King  Charles  the  First,  both  Civil 
■nd  Sacred,  printed  at  the  Hague  in  1651.  The 
'ooks,  Speeches,  Letters,  §c.,  of  Charles  I.  were  pub- 
■ shed  in  1661,  and  another  edition  of  his  Works  in 
664.  How  much  of  these  was  really  written  by 
ie  king  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  See  Walpole’s 
ioble  and  Royal  Authors , and  Disraeli’s  Curiosities 
f Literature.  See  Eikon  Basilike. 


A Book  for  the  Cottage;  The  Light  of  Life;  A Letter 
to  a Child;  The  Ministry  of  Life;  England's  Yeoman; 
The  Sabbath  Given  : the  Sabbath  Lost;  The  Sailor's 
Choice;  Letter  to  a Friend  under  Affliction ; The  Last 
Command;  Where  Liveliest  Thou  ? and  other  publi- 
cations. 

Charleton,  Walter,  physician  (b.  1619,  d. 
1707),  wrote  The  Morals  of  Epicurus  (1655)  ; The 
Natural  History  of  the  Passions  (1674)  ; and  other 
works. 

Charlotte.  The  daughter  of  General  and  Mrs. 
Baynes ; in  love  with,  and  afterwards  married  to, 
Philip  Firmin,  the  hero  of  Thackeray’s  novel  of 
The  Adventures  of  Philip  (q.v.). 

Charlotte-Elizabeth.  The  name  under 
which  Mrs.  C.  E.  Tonna  (1792 — 1846)  published 
many  juvenile  and  religious  books.  The  best 
known  are  The  Siege  of  Berry,  Judah's  Lion,  Helen 
Fleetwood,  and  Chapters  and  Flowers. 

Charmian.  A female  attendant  on  the  Queen 
of  Egypt  in  Shakespeare’s  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra (q.v.). 

“ Charming  is  divine  philosophy, 

How.” — Line  476  in  Milton’s  Comus  (q.v.).  See 
“Apollo’s  Lute.” 

Charnock,  Stephen,  Nonconformist  divine 
(b.  162-8,  d.  1680),  wrote  discourses  Of  the  Exist- 
ence and  Attributes  of  God  (1682);  and,  Of  Man's 
Enmity  to  God  (1699).  His  Works  were  printed  in 
1684.  See  the  Life  by  Parsons. 

Charolois.  A gallant  and  generous  knight 
in  Massinger’s  Fatal  Bowry  (q.v.). 

Chartism,  by  Thomas  Carlyle  (b.  1795), 
was  published  in  1839. 

Chase,  The.  A poem  in  four  books,  by 
William  Somerville  (1692—1742),  published  in 
1735.  It  is  written  in  blank  verse,  and  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  practical  admonitions  to  sportsmen: — 

“ The  chase  I sing,  hounds,  and  their  various  breed, 

And  no  less  various  use.  . . . 

My  hoarse-sounding  horn 
Invites  thee  to  the  chase,  the  sport  of  kings, 

Image  of  war,  without  its  guilt.” 


Charles  II.  (b.  1630,  d.  1685)  is  credited,  by 
ir  John  Hawkins,  with  the  authorship  of  the  song 
eginning, — 

“ 1 Pnss  ray  days  In  a shady  old  grove." 

ee  Walpole  s Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  and  Watt’s 
! ibliotheca  Britannica. 

Charles  the  First.  An  historical  tragedy  by 
Iary  Russell  Mitford  (1786—1855),  produced 
t tho  Coburg  Theatre,  after  having  been  interdicted 
| y George  Colman,  licenser  of  plays,  as  containing 
Bwangerous  matter.  W.  G.  Wiles  (q.v.)  has  also 
llrritten  a play  with  this  title  (1872). 

j Charlesworth,  Maria  Louisa,  misccl- 
I ineous  writer  (b.  1830),  is  tho  author  of  Minu- 
ting Children  (q.v.),  and  its  Sequel ; Sunday  Aftcr- 
| 'ions  in  the  Nursery  ; The  Female  Visitor  to  the  Poor ; 


Chastelard.  A poetical  tragedy  by  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne  (b.  1837),  published  in  1865, 
and  founded  on  the  story  of  the  gentleman  of 
Dauphiny  who  fell  in  love  with,  and  was  beloved 
by,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  whose  story  is  re- 
lated by  Brantomo  and  Laboureur.  He  is  dis- 
covered in  the  queen’ s bedchamber,  and  the  matter 
is  hushed  up ; but  the  offence  is  repeated,  and  he  is 
arrested,  condemned,  and  beheaded.  “ There  are 
defects  in  the  play,”  remarks  Lord  Houghton, 
“ but  not  to  be  mentioned  beside  its  artistic  merits. 
There  are  faults  of  sensuousness,  but  they  arc 
accompanied  by  exceeding  tenderness  and  refined 
emotion.  Thero  is  an  exuberance  and  often  an 
obscurity  of  expression;  but  any  student  of  our 
earlier  dramatists  will  feel  that  these  arise  far  more 
from  the  poet’s  overflowing  knowledge  of,  and 
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sympathy  with,  those  masters  of  art  and  language, 
than  from  any  carelessness  or  ignorance.” 

Chat,  Dame.  A gossip  in  Bishop  Still’s 
■comedy  of  Gammer  Gur ton’s  Needle  (q.v.). 

Chateau  d’ Amour.  A work  written  in 
French  verse  by  Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
translated  into  English  by  Robert  de  Brunne  (q.v.). 

Chatterton,  Lady  Georgina  (d.  1876), 

novelist,  wrote,  among  other  works,  Country  Coteries, 
Grey’s  Court,  The  Heiress  and  her  Lovers,  Leonore, 
Oswald  of  Bcira,  The  Lost  Bride,  and  Won  at  Last. 

Chatterton,  Thomas,  poet  (b.  1752,  d. 

1770),  wrote  various  pieces — ascribed  by  him  to  one 
Thomas  Rowley — which  were  first  published  in  a 
-collective  form  by  Thomas  Tyr whitt,  in  1777, 
under  the  title  of  The  Poems  supposed  to  have  been 
written  at  Bristol  by  Thomas  Rowley  and  others 
in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  with  an  Introductory  Ac- 
count of  the  several  Pieces , and  a Glossary.  This  was 
followed,  in  1778,  by  Chatterton’ s Miscellanies  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  and,  in  1784,  by  a Supplement  to  the 
Miscellanies  of  Thomas  Chatterton.  Of  the  bitter 
and  protracted  controversy  that  arose  upon  the 
question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems,  an  ac- 
count is  given  in  Kippis’s  Biographia  Britannica  ; 
a list  of  the  principal  pamphlets  published  in  the 
course  of  the  dispute  being  contained  in  Lowndes’ 
Bibliographer' s Manual  under  the  heading  of 
Rowley.”  Editions  of  the  poems  were  issued  in 
1803,  1842,  1865,  and  1871.  For  Biography,  see  the 
Lives  by  Gregory  (1789),  Dix  (1837),  Davis  (1809), 
Martin  (1865),  Wilson  (1869),  and  Masson  (1875). 
For  Criticism,  see  the  essays  by  Tyrwhitt,  Southey, 
Warton,  Campbell,  Scott,  Masson,  and  Wilson. 
The  following  may  be  mentioned  among  those 
of  Chatterton’ s contemporaries  who  disbelieved 
in  the  existence  of  “Thomas  Rowley:” — Horace 
Walpole,  Dr.  Johnson,  Steevens,  Bishop  Percy, 
Malone,  Gibbon,  Farmer,  Colman,  Sheridan,  Hay- 
ley,  Lord  Camden,  Mason.  Johnson  said  that 
Chatterton  was  “the  most  extraordinary  young 
man  that  had  encountered  his  knowledge.” 
Byron,  even  more  characteristically,  declared  him 
mad,  whilst  Coleridge  celebrated  him  as — 

“ Young-ey’d  Poesy, 

All  deftly  masked  as  Boar  antiquity.” 

Chatterton,  A Monody  on  the  Death 

of,  was  written  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
(1772 — 1834).  Wordsworth  also  has  an  allusion 
to  the  youthful  poet  as — 

“ The  marvellous  boy, 

The  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his  pride ! ” 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  poet  (b.  1328,  d.  1400), 
was  the  author  of  the  following  works : — The  Can- 
terbury Tales  ; The  Court  of  Love  ; The  Parlement 
of  Briddes  : or,  the  Assembly  of  Foules  ; The  Boke 
of  Cupide,  God  of  Love  : or,  the  Cuclcow  and  the 
Nightingale ; The  Flower  and  the  Leaf;  Troylus 
and  Cresseyde;  Chaucer' s A B C ; Chaucer' s Bream; 
The  Bolce  of  the  Buchesse  ; Of  Queue  Anelyda  and 
the  false  Arcite  ; The  House  of  Fame  ; The  Legende 
of  Goode  Women  ; The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  ; The 


Complaynt  of  a Loveres  Lyfe ; The  Complaynt  of 
Mars  and  Venus;  A Goodly  Ballade, of  Chaucer;  and 
A Praise  of  Women.  His  minor  poems  are: — The 
Compleynte  of  the  Bethe  of  Bite,  Ballade  de  Vilage 
Sauns  Peynture,  Ballade  sent  to  King  Richard, 

The  Compleynte  of  Chaucer  to  his  Purse,  Good 
Counseil  of  Chaucer , Prosperity , A Ballade,  L'  Envoy 
de  Chaucer  a S cog  an,  L’  Envoy  de  Chaucer  a Bulcton, 

Ait  as  Prima , Leaulte  Vault  Richesse,  Proverbes 
de  Chaucer,  Roundel,  Virclai,  Chaucer's  Prophecy , 
Chaucer’ s Words  unto  his  own  Scrivener,  and 
Oratio  Galfridi  Chaucer.  The  Works  of  Chaucer 
were  first  printed  in  1532  ; followed  by  editions  in 
1542,  1561  (Stowe)  ; 1598  (Speght)  ; 1721  (Urry) ; 
1775  (Tyrwhitt);  1822  (Singer);  1845  (Sir  H. 
Nicolas);  and  1855  (Bell).  Editions  have  been 
published  in  America  by  Professor  Childs,  and  by 
Dr.  Morris  in  the  Aldine  Poets.  A Biography  of  the 
poet  is  given  by  all  his  editors,  and  a Life  has  been 
written  by  Godwin.  See,  also,  Illustrations  by  Todd 
(1810),  Poems  of  Chaucer  Modernized,  by  Words- 
worth, Leigh  Hunt,  Home,  Bell,  and  others,  with 
Life  by  Schmitz  (1841)  ; The  Riches  of  Chaucer,  with 
a Memoir , by  Charles  Cowden  Clarke  (1835) ; Tales 
from  Chaucer  in  Prose;  and  Chaucer' s England,  by 
Matthew  Browne.  Also,  the  leading  reviews,  and 
the  publications  of  the  Chaucer  Society,  passim  ; 
Warton’ s English  Poetry,  Hazlitt’s  English  Poets, 
Campbell’s  English  Poets,  Coleridge’s  Table  Talk, 
Lowell’s  My  Study  Windoivs,  &c.  “It  is  good,”! 
says  Lowell,  “to  retreat  now  and  then  beyond  ear- 
shot of  the  introspective  confidences  of  modem 
literature,  and  to  lose  ourselves  in  the  gracious 
worldliness  of  Chaucer.  Here  was  a healthy  and 
hearty  man,  so  genuine  that  we  need  not  aslrwhether 
he  was  genuine  or  no,  so  sincere  as  quite  to  forget 
his  own  sincerity,  so  truly  pious  that  he  could  be  | 
happy  in  the  best  world  that  God  chose  to  make,  J 
so  humane  that  he  loved  even  the  foibles  of  his 
kind.  Here  was  a truly  epic  poet,  without  knowing 
it,  who  did  not  waste  time  in  considering  whether 
his  age  was  good  or  bad,  but  quietly  taking  it  for 
granted  as  the  best  that  ever  was  or  could  be  for 
him,  has  left  us  such  a picture  of  contemporary  life 
as  no  man  ever  painted.  ‘ A perpetual  fountain  of 
good  sense,’  Dryden  calls  him;  yes,  and  of  good 
humour,  too,  and  wholesome  thought.  He  was  one 
of  those  rare  authors  whom,  if  we  had  met  him 
under  a porch  in  a shower,  we  should  have  prel 
ferred  to  the  rain.”  See  Bread  and  Milk  foe 
Babes  : Canterbury  Tales,  The  ; Court  of  Love, 
The;  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale;  Fame,  The 
House  of  ; Flower  and  the  Leaf  ; Flower  of 
Poets;  Foules,  The  Assembly  of;  Good  Counsel; 
Goodly  Ballad  ; Legende  of  Goode  Women  ; 
Love,  The  Testament  of;  Ploughman’s  Tale,  ; 
The  ; Remedy  of  Love,  The  ; Troilus  and 
Cresseide  ; Women,  A Praise  of. 

Chaucer’s  ABC.  A poem  by  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  (1328 — 1400),  in  the  form  of  a prayer  to 
the  Virgin,  and  consisting  of  twenty-three  verses, 
each  of  which  begins  with  a letter  of  the  alphabet 
in  order.  It  is  said  to  have  been  written  at  the 
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II , quest  of  Blanche,  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  as  a 
Layer  for  her  private  use,  “ being  a woman  in  her 
l.ligion  very  devout,”  It  was  first  printed  in 
Bioeght’s  edition  in  1597. 

'H  v. Chaucer’s  Dream.  A poem  by  Geoffrey 
I!  iaucek  (1328 — 1400),  first  published  in  1597. 
B :This  dream,”  says  Speght,  “devised  by  Chaucer, 
iBeemeth  to  be  a correct  report  of  the  marriage  of 
■ ,hn  of  Gaunt,  the  king’s  son,  with  Blanche,  the 
J slighter  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster;  who,  after 
B ng  love  (during  the  time  whereof  the  poet  feigneth 
II  cm  to  be  dead),  were  in  the  end,  by  consent  of 
B i- tends,  happily  married ; figured  by  a bird  bring- 
ing in  his  bill  an  herb,  which  restored  them  to  life 
| pp»n , Here  also  is  showed  Chaucer’s  match  with 
-certain  gentlewoman,  who,  although  she  was  a 
Bruranger,  was,  notwithstanding,  so  well  liked  and 
B i ved  of  the  Lady  Blanche  and  her  lord,  as  Chaucer 
B Dinself  always  was,  that  they  gladly  concluded  a 
B carriage  between  them.” 

I!  ° 

| iChauncey,  Charles,  D.D.,  American  divine 
I..  1705,  d.  1787),  was  the  author  of  A Complete 
l|  lew  of  Episcopacy  (1771) ; The  Mystery  hid  from 
r ' Ayes : or,  the  Salvation  of  all  Men  (1784) ; and 
(I ; her  works. 


.Cheap  Clothes  and  Nasty.  A pamphlet, 
iblishea  in  1850,  in  which  the  Rev.  Charles 
tngsley,  under  the  pseudonym  of  “ Parson  Lot,” 
d nounced  the  iniquities  of  the  “ sweating  ” system. 


Cheap  Repository,  The.  A series  of 
pular  religious  tales,  in  the  form  of  tracts,  by 
annah  Moke  (1745 — 1833),  published  between 
e years  1790  and  1798.  They  were  translated 
:o  French  and  German,  and  one  of  them,  entitled 
le  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain , obtained  great 
pularity. 

Cheapside,  The  Chaste  Maid  in.  A 

medy  by  Thomas  Middleton  (1570 — 1627),  pro- 
ced  in  1620. 

( Cheapside  Knight,  The.  An  epithet  which 
e wits  contemptuously  applied  to  Sir  Richard 
.ackmore  (1650 — 1729),  author  of  The  Creation. 
e was  a physician,  and  resided  at  Sadler’s  Hall, 
leapeide.  He  was  knighted  by  William  III.,  in 
knowledgment  of  his  political  faith  and  profes- 
>nal  merit.  Early  in  life  he  had  been  a school- 
aster,  a fact  to  which  the  wits  made  frequent 
lusion — 

“ Unwieldy  pedant,  lot  thy  awkward  muse 
With  conscious  praise,  with  flatteries  abuse ; 

To  lash,  and  not  be  felt.  In  thee's  an  art ; 

Thou  ne'er  made  any  hut  thy  schoolboys  smart.” 


“ Cheer  but  not  inebriate,  The  cups 

i at.”  A line  in  Cow  per’ s Task,  book  iv. 

Cheeryble  Brothers,  the  philanthropic 
etchants,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Nicholas Nickleby 
.v.),  are  generally  identified  with  the  Brothers 
rant,  the  cotton-mill  owners  of  Manchester,  both 
* whom  are  now  dead,  the  elder  one  dying  in  March, 
55.  In  the  original  preface  Dickens  stated  that 
ey  were  portraits  from  life  and  were  still  living. 
9 


In  a later  edition,  he  says  : “ If  I were  to  attempt 
to  sum  up  the  hundreds  of  letters  from  all  sorts  of 
people,  in  all  sorts  of  latitudes  and  climates,  to 
which  this  unlucky  paragraph  has  since  given  rise, 
I should  get  into  an  arithmetical  difficulty,  from 
which  I should  not  readily  extricate  myself.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  I believe  the  applications  for  loans, 
gifts,  and  offices  of  profit  that  I have  been  requested 
to  forward  to  the  originals  of  the  Brothers  Cheeryble 
(with  whom  I never  exchanged  any  communication 
in  my  life)  would  have  exhausted  the  combined 
patronage  of  all  the  Lord  Chancellors  since  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  would 
have  broken  the  rest  of  the  Bank  of  England.” 

Cheever,  George  Barrell,  D.D.,  Ameri- 
can divine  and  author  (b.  1807),  has  wuitten 
numerous  wrorks,  the  best  known  of  which  are 
Wanderings  of  a Pilgrim,  and  Windings  of  the  Piver 
of  the  Water  of  Life. 

Chefe  Promises  of  God  unto  Man  by 
all  Ages  in  the  Olde  Lawe,  The  Tragedye 
or  Enterlude  Manyfesting.  A miracle- 
play  by  John  Bale,  Bishop  of  Ossory  (1495 — 
1563),  printed  in  1538,  and  reprinted  in  Dodsley’s 
collection  of  Old  Plays. 

Cheke,  Sir  John,  scholar  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1514,  d.  1557),  WTote  A Remedy  for 
Sedition,  wherein  are  eonteyned  many  Thinges  con- 
cernynge  the  true  and  loyall  obcysance  that  Comens 
ow  unto  their  Prince  and  Soverynge  Lorde  the  Kynge 
(1536)  ; Pe  obitu  Martini  Buceri  Epistolce  duce 
(1551);  The  Kurt  of  Sedicion,  hoiv  grievous  it  is  to  a 
Commonwealth  (1549)  ; Disputat.  de  Pronunciation 
Lingua:  Grceca:  (1555) ; A Roy  all  Elegie  upon  King 
Edward  the  Vlth  (1610)  ; and  several  minor  works. 
His  Life  was  written  by  Langbaine  and  Strype. 
Milton  speaks  of  him  in  a well-known  passage  as 
having  “ taught  Cambridge  and  King  Edward 
Greek.”  See  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

Chemarims,  The,  in  Pordage’s  satiric  poem 
of  Azaria  and  Hushai  (q.v.),  are  intended  for  the 
Jesuits. 

Cherrie  and  the  Slae,  The.  A Scottish 
allegorical  poem  by  Alexander  Montgomery  (d. 
1607),  published  in  1597. 

Cherry,  Andrew,  Irish  dramatist  (b.  1762, 
d.  1812),  produced  The  Soldier's  Daughter  (1804), 
All  for  Fame  (1805),  The  Village  (1805),  The 
Travellers  (1806),  and  other  plays  and  operas. 

“ Cherry  ripe,  ripe,  ripe,  I cry.”  First 
line  of  a lyric  by  Robert  Herrick,  and  the  refrain 
of  another  by  Richard  Allison. 

Chesse,  The  Game  and  Playe  of, 

printed  by  William  Caxton  at  Westminster  in 
•474,  was  the  first  book  printed  in  England. 

“ Chest,  A,  contrived  a double  debt  to 

pay.” — Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village,  lines  29, 
30  : — 

" A lied  by  ntglit,  a rhest.  of  drawers  by  day.” 

Chester.  See  Broome,  William. 
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Chester,  Sir  John.  A character  in  Dickens’s 
novel  of  Barnaby  Rudge  (q.v.),  intended  for  Lord 
Chesterfield  (q.v.),  author  of  Letters  to  his  Son 
(q.v.). 

Chester  Plays,  The.  Undoubtedly  the  oldest 
series  of  English  mysteries  that  set  forth  “ matter 
from  the  creation  of  the  world”  to  doomsday. 
They  were  acted  at  Chester  every  Whitsuntide, 
and  are  said,  in  a proclamation  dated  1533,  to  have 
been  composed  “ of  old  time”  “ by  one  Sir  Henry 
Francis,  some  time  monk  of  this  monastery  dis- 
solved,” who  obtained  from  the  Pope  a thousand 
days  of  pardon,  and  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
forty  days’  pardon,  for  those  “resorting  in  peaceable 
manner  and  with  good  devotion  to  hear  and  see 
the  said  plays  from  time  to  time.”  In  1327 — 28, 
when  Sir  John  Arnway  was  Mayor  of  Chester,  the 
plays  are  recorded  to  have  been  written  by  one 
Randal  Higgenet,  who  is  no  other  than  the  Ralph 
Higden  who  composed  the  Polychronicon  (q.v.), 
and  died  probably  in  1363.  The  Chester  mysteries 
included  twenty-four  distinct  plays,  which  were 
apportioned  amongst  the  twenty-four  companies  of 
the  city,  and  were  played,  the  first  nine  on  Whit- 
Monday,  the  next  nine  on  Tuesday,  and  the  re- 
maining six  on  the  following  Wednesday.  “ They 
began  first  at  the  abbey  gates,  and  when  the  first 
pageant  was  played,  it  was  wheeled  to  the  high 
cross  before  the  mayor,  and  so  to  every  street ; and 
so  every  street  had  a pageant  playing  before  them 
at  one  time,  till  all  the  pageants  for  the  day  ap- 
pointed were  played.”  A full  description  of  them 
will  be  found  in  Collier’s  History  of  Dramatic 
Literature.  Several  MS.  copies  exist : that  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  is  dated  1581 ; those  in  the 
British  Museum  are  dated  1600  and  1607  ; and  that 
at  Oxford  is  dated  1604.  A specimen  was  printed,  in 
1818,  for  the  Roxburghe  Club  by  J.  H.  Markland; 
but  the  only  complete  publication  of  the  Chester 
mysteries  was  made  for  the  Shakespeare  Society, 
in  1843,  by  Thomas  Wright. 

Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  Philip  Dormer  Stan- 
hope (b.  1694,  d.  1773),  wrote  Letters  to  his  Son, 
Philip  Stanhope , which,  together  with  several  other 
Pieces  on  Various  Subjects,  were  first  published  in 
1774.  In  an  edition  of  his  Miscellaneous  Works, 
published  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life  by  Dr.  Maty 
in  1777,  are  included  Miscellaneous  Pieces  and 
Characters ; Letters  to  his  Friends;  The  Art  of 
Pleasing  ; Free  Thoughts  and  Bold  Truths  ; The  Case 
of  the  Hanover  Forces,  with  Vindication  and  Further 
Vindication  ; The  Lords'  Protest ; Letter  to  the  Abbe 
de  Ville ; and  Poems.  Selections  from  the  Works 
were  published  in  1874.  His  Letters  were  edited 
by  Earl  Stanhope  in  1845.  See  Mrs.  Oliphant’s 
Historical  Sketches  of  the  Reign  of  George  LI.,  Hay- 
ward’s Biographical  Fssays,  Quarterly  Review  for 
1845,  and  M.  Sainte  Beuve’s  Causeries  de  Lundi. 
“Lord  Chesterfield,”  says  the  latter  writer,  “has 
been  accused  of  a breach  of  morality  in  the  letters 
addressed  to  his  son.  The  strict  Johnson,  who 
was  not  impartial  on  the  subject,  and  who  thought 


he  had  cause  of  complaint  against  Chesterfield, 
said,  when  the  letters  were  published,  that  ‘ they 
taught  the  morals  of  a courtesan  and  the  manners 
of  a dancing-master.’  Such  a judgment  is  ex- 
tremely unjust,  for  if  Chesterfield,  in  particular 
instances,  insists  upon  graces  of  manner  at  any 
price,  it  is  because  he  has  already  provided  for  the 
more  solid  parts  of  education,  and  because  his  pupil 
is  not  in  the  least  danger  of  sinning  on  the  side 
which  makes  a man  respectable,  but  rather  on  that 
which  makes  him  agreeable.  Although  more  than 
one  passage  may  seem  strange,  as  coming  from  a 
father  to  a son,  the  whole  is  animated  with  a true 
spirit  of  tenderness  and  wisdom.  If  Horace  had  a 
son,  I imagine  he  would  not  have  written  to  him 
very  differently.”  See  Letters  to  his  Son. 

Chester,  Thomas,  temp.  Henry  VI.,  Eng. 
lished  The  Lay  of  Sir  Lawful  (q.v.) . See  Warton's 
English  Poetry,  sect,  xliii. 

Chettam,  Sir  James.  A character  in 
George  Eliot’s  novel  of  Middlemarch  (q.v.), 
married  to  Celia  Brooke  (q.v.). 

Chettle,  Henry,  poet  and  dramatist  (b.  about 
1540,  d.  1604),  produced  A Doleful  Ditty,  or  Sorow- 
full  Sonet,  of  the  Lord  Darly  (1567)  ; Kinde  Harts 
Drearne  (1593);  Piers  Plainnes  Seven  Yeres  Pren- 
tiship  (1595)  ; The  Pope's  Pittiful  Lamentation  for 
the  Death  of  his  Deere  Darling , Don  Joan  of 
Austria:  and  Death's  Answer  to  the  Same ; Eng- 
land’s Mourning  Garment,  worn  here  by  Plain 
Shepherds  in  Memory  of  Elisabeth  (1603) ; and  The 
Tragedy  of  Hoffman : or,  a Revenge  for  a Father 
(1631).  He  is  said  to  have  been  concerned,  with 
others,  in  the  production  of  over  two  hundred 
dramatic  pieces.  See  Collier’s  Dramatic  Poetry,  and 
Warton’s  English  Poetry,  sect.  lxvi.  See  Blind  U 
Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green;  England’s  Mourning 
Garment  ; Hoffman  ; Kinde  Harts  Dreame,  The  ; 
London  Florentine,  The. 

Chetwood,  William  Rufus,  dramatist 

(d.  1766),  wrote  A General  History  of  the  Stages 
(1749). 

Chevelere  Assigne  ( i.e .,  De  Cigne) : or,  The 
Knight  of  the  Swan.  An  old  English  poem,  trans-  _ 
lated  and  abridged  from  a French  metrical  romance 
—L'  Ystoire  du  Chevalier  au  Signe — a copy  of  which 
is  among  the  Royal  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  Chevelere  Assigne  is  quoted  by  Percy. 

Chevy  Chase.  A ballad,  printed  in  Percy’s 
Reliques,  the  original  of  which  was  probably  as  old  I 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  modem  version  is 
probably  not  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Queen  . 
Elizabeth,  and  is  copied  from  an  old  manuscript  at 
the  end  of  Ilcame’s  preface  to  Gutic/mus  Nubiy 
giensis  Hist.  (1719),  vol.  i.  It  is  referred  to  in 
an  old  book,  called  The  Complaynt  of  Scotland, 
under  the  title  of  Huntis  of  Chart,  of  which  two 
lines  are  quoted.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  says  of  it.  io 
his  Defense  of  Poesie,  that  “ I never  heard  the  old 
story  of  Percie  and  Douglas  that  I found  not  taf-  » 
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art  moved  more  than  a trumpet.”  It  is  well 
own  that  this  ballad,  which  was  originally  called 
■e  Hunting  a the  Cheviat,  and  which  should  be 
nl  together  with  that  on  The  Battle  of  Otterbourne, 
»se  out  of  the  hereditary  rivalry  and  feud  between 
• two  families  of  Percy  and  Douglas. 


‘ Chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter 

icy.” — As  You  Like  It,  act  iv.,  scene  3. 

‘ Chieftain  to  the  Highlands  bound, 

’ First  line  of  Campbell’s  ballad,  Lord  Tillin' s 
lighter  (q.v.). 


■ 4 Chiel’s  amang  ye,  takin’  notes,  A.” 

ine  in  Burns’s  verses  on  Captain  Grose’s  pere- 
nations  in  Scotland. 


‘ Child  is  father  of  the  man,  The.”  A 

) in  the  poem  by  William  Wordsworth  (1770 
'850),  which  begins — 

“ My  heart  leaps  up  when  I behold 
A rainbow  in  the  sky.” 


npare  it  with  Milton’s  lines  in  Paradise  Re- 
led , book  iv. — 

“ The  childhood  shows  the  man 
As  morning  shows  the  day.” 

Jhild,  Lydia  Maria,  nee  Francis,  American 
ter  (b.  1802),  has  written  Hobomok,  a Tale 
14);  The  Rebels,  a Tale  (1825);  The  Mother's 
k (1831) ; A History  of  the  Condition  of  Women 
til  Ages  and  Nations  (1832) ; The  Girl's  Book 
32) ; The  Coronal  (1833);  Philothea  (1835); 
ders  from  New  York  (1845);  Spring  Flowers 
’ 6) ; The  Progress  of  Religious  Ideas  through 
;essive  Ages  (1855);  Autumnal  Leaves  (1860); 
other  works.  See  Griswold’s  Prose  Writers  of 
"rica,  Mrs.  Hale’s  Records  of  Woman,  &c. 

hild  of  Elle,  The.  A ballad,  printed  in 

Cy’s  Reliques. 

Ihild,  Sir  Josiah  (b.  1630,  d.  1699),  pub- 
id,  in  1668,  a New  Discourse  of  Trade. 

hild  Waters.  A ballad  included  in  Percy’s 
iques. 

hild’s  Evening  Prayer,  A.  A poem  by 
uel  Taylor  Coleridge,  written  in  1808. 

hilde  Harold’s  Pilgrimage  : “ a Po- 
nt,” or  poem,  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  by 
l Byron  (1788 — 1824).  It  consists  of  four 

os,  of  which  the  first  and  second  were  published 
>12,  the  third  in  1816,  and  the  fourth  in  1818  ; 

' the  preface  to  the  first  two  cantos  contained 
following  explanation  of  tho  origin  and  pur- 
of  the  poem.  “ Tt  was  written,”  says  Lord 
»n,  “ for  the  most  part,  amid  the  scenes  which 
.empts  to  describe.  It  was  begun  in  Albania ; 
:he  parts  relative  to  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
(osed  from  the  author’s  observations  in  thoso 

tries Tho  scenes  attempted  to  bo 

hed  are  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Epirus,  Acamania. 
Greece  [the  third  canto  describes  scenes  in 
ium,  Switzerland,  and  the  Valley  of  tho  Rhine  ; 
canto  four  is  chiefly  occupied  with  Rome]. 


. . . A fictitious  character  is  introduced  for  the 

sake,  of  giving  some  connection  to  the  piece,  which, 
however,  makes  no  pretension  to  regularity.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  me  by  friends,  on  whose 
opinion  I set  a high  value,  that  in  this  fictitious 
character,  Childe  Harold,  I may  incur  the  sus- 
picion of  having  intended  some  real  personage; 
this  I beg  leave,  once  for  all,  to  disclaim.  Harold 
is  the  creation  of  imagination,  for  the  purpose  I 
have  stated.  In  some  trivial  particulars,  and  those 
merely  local,  there  might  be  grounds  for  such  a 
notion ; but  in  the  main  points,  I should  hope,  none 
whatever.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention  that 
the  appellation  ‘ Childe  ’ is  used  as  more  consonant 
with  the  old  structure  of  versification  which  I have 
adopted.” 

Children  in  the  Wood,  The.  See  Babes 
in  the  Wood,  The.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to 
a play  published  in  1601  by  Robert  Yarrington, 
and  called  The  Tragedy  of  a Young  Child  murthered 
in  a ivood  by  Two  Ruffins,  with  the  consent  of  his 
Tinkle.  This  was  probably  derived  from  an  Italian 
novel,  and  is  so  far  different  from  the  ballad,  that 
it  includes  but  one  child,  and  that,  besides  other 
slight  particulars,  the  scene  of  the  narrative  is  laid 
in  Padua. 

“ Children  of  a larger  growth,  Men 

are  but.” — Dryden,  All  for  Love,  act  iv.,  scene  1. 

Children  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  The. 

A poem  translated  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fbllow  from  the  Swedish  of  Bishop  Tegner. 

Children’s  Hour,  The.  A poem  by  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow — 

“ Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight,  ' 

When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 

Comes  a pause  in  the  day’s  occupations, 

Which  is  known  as  the  Children's  Hour.” 

Chillingworth,  William,  controversial 
writer  (b.  1602,  d.  1644),  was  the  author  of  The 
Religion  of  Protestants,  a way  to  Salvation  (q.v.). 
“ His  other  writings,”  says  Principal  Tulloch,  “ are 
comparatively  unimportant,  as  they  are  compara- 
tively unknown.  A few  sermons — nine  in  all ; a 
series  of  tracts  under  the  name  of  Additional  Dis- 
courses— most  of  them  mere  sketches,  or  studies  for 
his  great  work ; and  a brief  fragment,  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  rest,  entitled  The  Apostolical  Institu- 
tion of  Episcopacy  Demonstrated,  comprise  the  whole.” 
His  Works  were  printed  with  a Life  by  Birch  in 
1742.  Sec  Principal  Tulloch’s  Rational  Theology 
in  England,  Hunt's  History  of  Religious  Thought , 
Wood’s  Athena  Oxonienses,  Fuller’s  Worthies, 
Mazeaux’  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  William  Chillingworth,  and  Cliey- 
nell’s  Chilling  worth'd  Novissima. 

Chillon,  The  Prisoner  of.  A poem  by 
Lord  Byron,  founded  on  the  story  of  Bonnivard, 
tho  hero  of  Genevan  independence,  and  published 
in  1816.  Bonnivard  was  born  in  1496,  and  died  in 
1571.  An  account  of  his  life,  in  French,  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  poem. 
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Chimes,  The.  “A  Goblin  Story  of  some 
Bells  that  rang  an  Old  Year  out  and  a New  Year 
in,”  by  Chakles  Dickens  (1812 — 1870),  published 
in  1844.  Among  the  characters  are  Toby  Veck, 
his  daughter  Meg,  her  sweetheart  Richard,  Mr. 
Filer,  Mr.  Tugby,  Sir  J oshua  Bowley,  and  Alderman 
Cute.  Of  these  the  only  one  that  has  attained 
celebrity  is  Toby,  otherwise  Trotty,  Yeck  (q.v.), 
“ a little  old  London  ticket-porter,”  whose  dwelling 
is  in  the  mews,  with  his  wooden  card-board  at  the 
door,  with  his  name  and  occupation,  and  thb  “ N.B. 
Messuages  carefully  delivered!'  “ This,”  wrote  Tom 
Hood  of  The  Chimes , “is  another  of  those  seasonable 
books  intended  by  Boz  [q.v.]  to  stir  up  and 
awaken  the  kindly  feelings  which  are  generally 
diffused  among  mankind,  but  too  apt,  as  Old  Weller 

iq.v.]  says,  to  lie  ‘ dormouse  in  the  human  bosom.’ 
t is  similar  in  plan  to  The  Christmas  Carol  [q.v.], 
hut  is  scarcely  so  happy  in  its  subject — it  could 
not  be.” 

“ Chimes  at  midnight,  We  have  heard 

the.” — Henry  IV.,  part  ii.,  act  iii.,  scene  2. 

China,  Old.  One  of  the  Last  Essays  of  Elia 
(q.v.),  by  Charles  Lamb  (1775 — 1834). 

Chingachcook.  The  name  of  the  Indian  chief 
who  figures  in  Fenimore  Cooper’s  novels,  The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans , The  Pathfinder,  The  Eeer- 
slayer,  and  The  Pioneer. 

Chips  concerning  Scotland.  A miscel- 
lany in  prose  and  verse  by  Thomas  Churchyard 
(1520 — 1604),  (q.v.),  published  in  1575,  and  re- 
printed by  Chalmers  in  1817. 

Chirologia  : “ or,  the  Natvrall  Langvage  of 
the  Hand ; whereunto  is  added  Chironimia.”  A 
curious  work  by  John  Bulwer,  published  in  1644. 

Chittiface.  The  hero  of  an  old  popular  story 
which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Drayton  alludes  to 
him  in  some  commendatory  verses  on  Tom  Coryate 
and  his  Crudities. 

Chloe.  A name  very  popular  in  amatory  and 
pastoral  poetry.  Thus  in  Dryden — 

“ Chloe  found  Amyntas  lying. 

All  in  tears,  upon  the  plain.” 

Chloe,  in  Pope’s  Moral  Essays,  epistle  ii.,  is  in- 
tended for  Lady  Suffolk,  the  mistress  of  George  II., 
who  had  offended  the  poet  by  neglecting  to  confer 
some  favour  upon  Swift.  She  is  described  by  Lord 
Chesterfield  as  “ placid,  good-natured,  and  kind- 
hearted,  but  very  deaf,  and  not  remarkable  for 
wit;  ” by  Pope  as  “ wanting  heart  ” — 

“ She  speaks,  behaves,  and  acts  just  as  she  ought, 

But  never,  never  reached  one  gen'rous  thought ; 

Virtue  she  finds  too  painful  an  endeavour. 

Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever.” 

Chloris,  the  goddess  of  flowers,  was  a favourite 
name  with  the  poets  of  the  modem  as  well  as  the 
classic  world.  Thus  Lord  Dorset  sings — 

“Ah,  Chloris,  ’tis  time  to  disarm  your  bright  eyes.” 

And  Sir  Charles  Sedley — 

“ All,  Chloris,  could  I now  but  sit.” 


Choice,  The.  A poem  by  John  Pomfret 
(1667 — 1703),  published  in  1699,  in  which  the  ■ 
writer  describes  the  joys  of  rural  life,  combined 
with  lettered  ease — 

“ Near  some  fair  town  I'd  have  aprivate  seat, 

Built  uniform,  not  little,  nor  too  great, 

Better,  if  on  a rising  ground  It  stood ; 

On  this  side  fields,  on  that  a neighbouring  wood.  . . . 

A little  garden  grateful  to  the  eye, 

And  a cool  rivulet  run  murmuring  by, 

On  whose  delicious  banks  a stately  row 
Of  shady  limes  or  sycamores  should  grow. 

At  th’  end  of  which,  a silent  study  placed, 

Should  be  with  all  the  noblest  authors  graced." 

Chollop,  Hannibal.  An  American  “patriot” 
in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit  (q.v.). 

Choridia  : “ Rites  to  Chloris  and  her  Nymphs,  J 
personated  in  a Masque  at  Court,  by  the  Queen’s  : 
Majesty  and  her  Ladies  at  Shrove-tide,”  1630.  j 
The  inventors  were  Ben  Jonson  and  Inigo  Jones.  I 

Chorley,  Henry  FothergiU,  author  and  j 
musical  critic  (d.  1872),  wrote  Pomfret,  Roceabella , 1 
The  Prodigy,  and  other  works,  besides  several  plays  j 
and  numerous  librettos.  He  acted  as  musical  critic  J 
of  The  Athenaeum  for  upwards  of  thirty-five  years.  I 
See  his  Memoirs  by  Hewlett  (1873). 

Chorus  Poetarum.  “ A Miscellany  of  Poems  J 
on  Various  Occasions,”  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, Lord  Rochester,  Sir  John  Denham,  Sir  George 
Etherege,  Andrew  Marvell,  Edmund  Spenser,'! 
Mrs.  Behn,  and  others  ; edited  by  Charles  Gildon,  ^ 
and  published  in  1693. 

Chrestoleros  : “ Seven  Books  of  Epigrams,  1 
written  by  T.  B.”  (Thomas  Bastard),  and  pub- 
lished in  1598.  Bastard  died  in  1618. 

Chrestomathia.  A work  on  education,  by 
Jeremy  Bentham  (1748—1832),  published  in  1817. 

Christ,  The  Life  of.  A work  by  Frederic 
William  Farrar,  D.D.  (q.v.),  published  in  1874. 

Christabel.  A lady  in  the  ancient  ballad  of 
Sir  Cauline  (q.v.),  the  daughter  of  a “bonnye; 
kynge  ” in  Ireland. 

Christabel.  A poem  by  Samuel  Taylok 
Coleridge  (1772 — 1834),  written  at  Stowey, 
Somersetshire,  in  1797,  and  published  in  1816., 
Swinburne  thinks  it  is  the  loveliest  of  the  author’s 
poems  ; for  simple  charm  of  inner  and  outer  sweet- 
ness, unequalled  by  either  The  Ancient  Mariner  or 
Kubla  Khan.  “ The  very  terror  and  mystery  of 
magical  evil  is  imbued  with  this  sweetness;”  and 
“ as  for  the  melody,  here  again  it  is  incomparable 
with  any  other  poet’s.”  Leigh  Hunt  quotes  with 
strong  approval  the  passage — “ the  perfection  of 
grace  and  sentiment,”  which  describes  Christabel' | 
retiring  to  rest — 

“ Quoth  Christabel,— so  let  it  be ! 

And  as  the  lady  bade,  did  she. 

Her  gentle  limbs  she  did  undress, 

And  lay  down  in  her  loveliness.” 

“The  lady”  is  the  fair  witch,  Geraldine,  who 
exorcises  an  evil  influence  over  Christabel.  Tbe|| 
poem  is  a fragment. 

Christabel,  The  Ballad  of  Babe. 

Babe  Christabel,  The  Ballad  of. 
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iChriste’s  Teares  over  Jerusalem,  by 

Kjomas  Nash,  was  published  in  1593. 

(.Christian.  The  chief  character  of  Bunyan’s 
Iff  rim’s  Progress  (q.v.). 

“ Christian  is  God  Almighty’s  gentle- 

in,  A.” — Hake’s  Guesses  at  Truth. 

Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man, 

” — Young’s  Night  Thoughts , night  iv.,  lino  330. 

CChristian  Divinity,  An  Apology  for 
6.6  True.  See  Apology  for  the  True  Christian 

• VINITY. 

j [Christian  Hero,  The.  A prose  work  by  Sir 
| chard  Steele,  dedicated  to  Lord  Cutts,  and 
I'tiblished  in  1701.  It  was  written,  the  author  tells 
with  a design  principally  to  fix  upon  his  mind 
bfcrong  impression  of  virtue  and  religion,  in  oppo- 
liion  to  a strong  propensity  to  unwarrantable 
pasures.”  It  was  in  four  parts:  (1)  Of  the 
[ oroism  of  the  Ancient  World ; (2)  of  the  Bible 
ory  as  a Link  between  Man  and  his  Creator; 
of  the  Life  a Christian  should  lead,  as  set  forth 
St.  Paul ; and  (4)  of  the  Common  Motives  of 
l iman  Action,  best  used  and  improved  when 
landed  with  religion.” 

CChristian  Life,  The.  A -work,  in  three 
s,  by  John  Scott  (1638 — 1694),  published  in 
81,  1685,  and  1686.  The  first  part  is  purely 
ictical ; the  second  places  the  foundation  of  the 
rtristian  life  in  the  principles  of  national  religion ; 

1 d the  third  proves  and  explains  the  doctrine  of 
r Saviour’s  mediation.  “ The  work  will  always 
interesting  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  as 
; istrating  the  state  of  English  theology  during 
it  period  of  decline,  when  it  was  passing  down- 
rrd  from  the  high  level  reached  by  such  great 
fines  as  Sanderson,  Stillingfleet,  and  Howe,  to 
3 rationalistic  flats  and  swamps  of  the  following 
ntury.” 

! Christian  Morals,  A Treatise  on.  A 

<ose  fragment  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (1605 — 
'82),  published,  in  1756,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  with  a 
vnoir  of  the  author  and  explanatory  notes.  It  is 
so  included  in  the  edition  of  Browne’s  works 
blished  in  1836. 

Christian  Religion,  A Discourse  of  the 
rounds  and  Reason  of  the.  By  Anthony 
) LEINS  (1676 — 1729),  published  in  1724,  and  re- 
irkable  as  calling  forth  no  fewer  than  thirty-five 
’lies,  a list  of  which  is  given  by  Collins  at  the 
d of  the  preface  to  his  Scheme  of  Literal  Pro- 
‘ecy. 

Christian  Religion,  Evidences  of  the. 

■ Joseph  Addison  (1672—1719).  A posthumous 
>rk,  published  in  1807,  and  inserted  by  Bishop 
atson  in  his  collection  of  Theological  Tracts. 

CChristian  Seneca,  The.  A name  given 
Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of  Norwich  (q.v.),  on 
count  of  his  eloquence  and  high  morality. 

1 Christian  Year,  The.  “ Thoughts  in  verse 


for  the  Sundays  and  Holidays  throughout  the  Year,” 
by  John  Keble  (1792 — 1866),  published  in  1827. 
“The  object  of  the  present  publication,”  says  the 
preface,  “ will  be  attained  if  any  person  find  assist- 
ance from  it  in  bringing  his  own  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings into  more  entire  unison  with  those  recommended 
and  exemplified  in  the  Prayer  Book.”  The  special 
characteristics  of  these  poems,  according  to  Principal 
Shairp,  are  “ first,  a tone  of  religious  feeling,  fresh, 
deep,  and  tender,  beyond  what  was  common  even 
among  religious  men  in  the  author’s  day,  perhaps 
in  any  day ; secondly,  great  intensity  and  tender- 
ness of  home  affection  ; thirdly,  a shy  and  delicate 
reserve,  which  loved  quiet  paths  and  shunned  pub- 
licity; fourthly,  a pure  love  of  nature,  and  a 
spiritual  eye  to  read  Nature’s  symbolism.”  In  the 
poem  on  the  Twenty -fourth  Sunday  after  Trinity 
occurs  the  well-known  quatrain — 

“ Why  should  we  faint  and  fear  to  live  alone, 

Since  all  alone,  so  Heaven  has  willed,  we  die ; 

Nor  even  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  our  own, 

Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  and  sigh  ? ” 

See  Miss  Yonge’s  Musings  on  the  Christian  Tear. 

Christiana.  Wife  of  Christian  in  Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  who  sets  out  with  her  children, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Greatheart,  to  join  her 
husband  in  the  Celestial  City.  Her  story  is  told  in 
the  second  part  of  the  allegory. 

Christianity,  The  Abolishing  of.  See 

Argument,  An. 

Christianity  not  Mysterious:  “or,  a 
Treatise,  showing  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gos- 
pel Contrary  to  Reason  or  above  it,  and  that  no 
Christian  Doctrine  can  properly  be  called  a Mys 
tery.”  A work  by  John  Toland  (1669 — 1722), 
published  in  1696,  which  excited  much  popular 
feeling  against  its  author,  and  induced  Dr.  Brown, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Cork,  to  wish  that  he  could 
have  handed  him  over  for  punishment  to  the  civil 
magistrate.  It  was  condemned  by  the  Irish  par- 
liament, and  ordered  to  be  burnt  at  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman. 

Christie  of  the  Clint  Hill,  in  Sir  Walter 

Scott’s  novel  of  The  Monastery  (q.v.),  is  one  of  the 
retainers  of  Julian  Avenel 

Christine  : “ the  Maid  of  the  South  Seas.”  A 
tale  in  metre,  after  the  manner  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  published  by  Mary  Russell  Mitford 
(1786 — 1855),  at  a very  early  age.  It  was  founded 
on  the  well-known  story  of  The  Mutiny  of  the 
Bounty , subsequently  treated  by  Lord  Byron  in  his 
poem  of  The  Island  (q.v.). 

Christis  Kirk  of  the  Grene.  A poem, 
attributed  to  King  James  I.  of  Scotland,  in  which, 
tho  rustic  merry-making  of  his  time  is  humor- 
ously described  in  the  space  of  twenty-three 
stanzas.  It  was  printed  in  1783,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  William  Tytler,  Lord  Woodhouselee.  A 
continuation  of  it  was  written  by  Allan  Ramsay 
(q.v.). 

Christmas  Carol,  A,  “ in  prose,  being  a, 
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Ghost  Story  of  Christmas,”  hy  Charles  Dickens 
(1812 — 1870),  was  published  in  December,  1843, 
with  illustrations  hy  John  Leech.  “ We  are  all 
charmed,”  wrote  Lord  Jeffrey  to  the  author,  “with 
your  Carol , chiefly,  I think,  for  the  genuine 
goodness  which  breathes  all  through  it,  and  is  the 
true  inspiring  angel  hy  which  its  genius  has  heen 
awakened.  The  whole  scene  of  the  Cratchits 
[q.v.]  is  like  the  dream  of  a benevolent  angel,  in 
spite  of  its  broad  reality,  and  little  Tiny  Tim  [q.v.] 
in  life  and  death  almost  as  sweet  and  touching  as 
Kelly.”  A notice  of  the  story  appeared  in  Fraser's 
Magazine  for  July,  1844,  from  the  pen  of  “ Michael 
Angelo  Titmarsh  ” (q.v.).  See  Scrooge. 

“ Christmas  comes  but  once  a year, 

Dor.”  A line  in  Tusser’s  Farmers'  Daily  Diet. 

Christmas  Eve.  A poem  by  Robert 
Browning  (b.  1812),  in  which,  “after  following 
through  a long  course  of  reflection  the  successive 
phases  of  religious  belief,  he  arrives  at  the  certainty 
that,  however  confused  be  the  vision  of  Christ, 
where  His  love  is,  there  is  the  Life,  and  that  the 
more  direct  the  revelation  of  that  love,  the  deeper 
and  more  vital  its  power.'  ’ 

Christmas,  Rev.  Henry.  See  Noel-Fearn. 

Christopher.  The  head-waiter  in  Dickens’s 
story  of  Somebody's  Luggage  (q.v.). 

Christo  Triumphante,  De.  A Latin 
comedy  by  John  FoxorFoxE  (1517 — 1587),  printed 
in  1551  ; translated  and  published  in  English  in 
1579.  The  story  is  taken  from  New  Testament 
history,  and  among  the  dramatis  personce  (twenty- 
five  in  all),  are  Christus,  Eva,  Sanctus  Maria,  and 
Petrus. 

Christ’s  Victory  and  Triumph  over 

Heath.  A sacred  poem  by  Giles  Fletcher  (1588 
— 1623),  displaying  in  many,  passages  an  imagina- 
tion of  the  highest  order.  “Inferior  as  he  is,” 
says  Hallam,  “ to  Spenser  and  Milton,  he  might  be 
figured  in  his  happiest  moments  as  a link  of  connec- 
tion in  our  poetry  between  these  congenial  spirits, 
for  he  reminds  us  of  both,  and  evidently  gave  hints 
to  the  latter  in  a poem  on  the  same  subject  with 
Paradise  Regained."  See  Macdonald’s  England's 
Antiphon. 

Chronicle,  The.  A ballad  by  Abraham 
Cowley  (1618 — 1667),  which  Johnson  calls  “a 
composition  unrivalled  and  alone ; such  gaiety  of 
fancy,  such  facility  of  expression,  such  varied 
similitude,  such  a succession  of  images,  and  such  a 
dance  of  words,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  except  from 
Cowley.”  It  is  a rapid  characterisation  of  the  poet’s 
various  lady-loves,  beginning  with  Margarita,  who 

“ First  possess’d, 

If  I remember  well,  my  breast,” 

and  ending  with  his  “ present  empcress,” 

“ Heleonora,  first  of  the  name, 

Whom  God  grant  long  to  reign.” 

Chronicle,  in  Metre,  “ fro  the  first  Be- 
gynning  of  Englande  unto  the  Reigne  of  King 


Edward  ye  Fourth,”  by  John  Harding  (b.  1378),  1 
in  rhyme,  was  completed  about  1470,  and  was 
printed  at  London  in  1543.  It  was  carefully  1 
edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  in  1812.  Though  Fuller  \ 
asserts  that  our  author  “ drank  as  deep  a draught 
of  Helicon  as  any  of  his  age,”  his  work  is  utterly  1 
devoid  of  the  poetic  spirit. 

Chronicle  of  England,  written  in  English  J 
by  John  Capgrave  (1393 — 1464),  was  dedicated  to  l 
Edward  IV.  It  was  edited  by  Hingeston  in 
1857 — 58,  and  is  notable  as  beginning  its  history  I 
with  the  creation  of  the  world. 

Chronicle  of  the  Drum,  The.  A poem  J 
by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  “ in  which 
Pierre,  the  last  of  a race  of  brave  French  1 
drummers,  gives  a sketch  of  the  wars  of  two  cen-  J 
turies  back.  Here,”  says  Hannay,  “the  threads  1 
of  humour,  and  poetry,  and  philosophy,  are  subtly  4 
woven  together.” 

Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland, 

by  Andrew  Wyntoun,  was  begun  in  September,  i 
1420,  and  completed  in  April,  1424.  It  is  in 
rhyme,  and  has  been  edited  by  Macpherson,  Turn-  1 
bull,  Stuart,  and  others. 

Chrononhotonthologos.  A mock  tragedy,  I 
in  “ half  an  act,”  by  Henry  Carey  (1663 — 1743); 
produced  in  1734. 

Chubb,  Thomas,  deistical  writer  (b.  1679, 
d.  1746),  published  The  Supremacy  of  the  Father  ” 
Vindicated  (1715)  ; The  True  Gospel  of  Jesus  As- 
serted (1738);  A Discourse  on  Reason;  On  Moral 
and  Positive  Duties ; On  Future  Judgment  and 
Eternal  Punishment  ; Inquiry  about  the  Inspiration 
of  the  New  Testament ; The  Doctrine  of  Vicarious 
Suffering  and  Intercession  Refuted ; and  other  Works , 
published  collectively  in  1754.  His  Memoirs  ap- 
peared in  1747.  See  Leland’s  View  of  Deistical 
Writers,  Lemoine  on  Miracles,  Mosheim’s  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  and  Van  Mildert’s  Hampton  Lectures. 

Chubbuck,  Emily.  See  Forrester,  Fanny.  ' 

Chudleigh,  Lady  Mary  (b.  1656,  d.  1710), 
published  a collected  edition  of  her  poems  in  1703, 
followed  by  a collection  of  Essays  in  Prose  and  Verse 
in  1710. 

Chufiey,  in  Charles  Dickens’s  novel  of  Martin 
Chuzzleivit  (q.v.),  is  the  old  servant  of  Anthony 
Chuzzle-wit.  “ Chuffey,”  wrote  Sydney  Smith 
to  the  author,  “is  admirable.  I have  never  read 
a finer  piece  of  writing ; it  is  deeply7  pathetic  and 
affecting.” 

Church  and  State,  The  Alliance  bo- 
tween.  See  Alliance. 

Church  Gate,  At  the.  A lyric  by  Wil- 
liam Makepeace  Thackeray  : — 

“ Near  the  sacred  gate 
With  longing  eyes  I wait 
Expectant  of  her." 

Church  Militant,  The.  A poem  by  George 
Herbert. 
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A poem  in  three 


Church  of  Brou,  The. 

aarts,  by  Matthew  Arnold. 

Church  of  England  Man,  The  Senti- 
;■  Tents  of  a,  “ with  respect  to  Religion  and 
"ovemment.”  A tract  by  Jonathan  Swift  (b. 
)67,  d.  1745),  written  in  1708,  and  published  in 
,ie  same  year.  “It  contains,”  says  Scott,  “a 
atement  concerning  tho  national  religion  and 
tablishment,  fair,  temperate,  and  manly,  unless 
: may  be  thought  too  strongly  to  favour  the  penal 
&W6  against  nonconformity.  In  civil  politics,  the 
revolution  principles  are  strongly  advocated ; and 
t e final  conclusion  is,  ‘ that  in  order  to  preserve 
e constitution  entire  between  Church  and  State, 
. Toever  has  a true  value  for  both  would  he  sure  to 
oid  the  extremes  of  the  Whig  for  the  sake  of  the 
| rrmer.  and  the  extremes  of  the  Tory,  on  account 
: the  latter.’  ” It  is  divided  into  two  chapters. 

t (Church,  Of  the.  A famous  treatise  by 
chakd  Field  (1561 — 1616),  the  first  four-  books 
which  appeared  in  1606,  and  the  fifth  book  in 
10,  the  whole  being  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  1628. 
this  work,  which  ranks  in  the  same  category  with 
ooker’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity , is  an  elaborate  de- 
li ice  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  highly 
iaised  by  Coleridge.  It  was  edited  by  the  Rev. 

S.  Brewer  in  1843,  and  for  the  Ecclesiastical 
' Storical  Society  in  1847 — 52. 


“ Church  repair.  Some  to.”— 

say  on  Criticism , part  ii.,  line  142  : — 

“ Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  music  there.’' 


Pope’s 


Church,  Richard  William,  Dean  of  St. 
ul’s  (b.  1815),  has  written  a Life  of  Anselm 
>70);  University  Sermons  (1870);  Civilization  be- 
■e  and  after  Christianity  (1872);  Some  Influences 
i Divinity  on  Natural  Character  (1873) ; and  The 
r red  Poetry  of  Early  Religions  (1874). 

jurchill,  Charles,  poet  (b.  1731,  d.  1764), 
| ote  The Rosciad (1761),  (q.v.) ; An  Apology  to  the 
1 .tical  Reviewers  (1761);  Night,  an  Epistle  (1761), 
v.);  The  Ghost  (1762);  The  Prophecy  of  Famine 
] 63) ; An  Epistle  to  William  Hogarth  (1763) ; The 
| ference  (1763) ; The  Duellist  (1763) ; The  Author 
64);  Gotham  (1764) ; The  Candidate  (17 64);  The 
rewell  (1764);  The  Times  (1764);  Independence 
64) ; The  Journey ; and  the  Dedication  to 
archill' s Sermons.  The  Works  of  Churchill  were 
t collected  and  printed  in  1770.  See,  also,  the 
tion  of  1804,  with  An  Authentic  Account  of  his 
e,  by  W.  Tooke.  They  are  included  in  all  the 
t collections  of  the  poets.  See  Campbell’s 
llish  Poets,  Cowper’s  letters,  Forster’s  Essays, 

I the  introductory  essay,  by  Hannay,  prefixed 
-he  Aldine  Edition  of  the  Poems.  “ Churchill,” 
8 Lowell,  “ is  a remarkable  example  of  this 
at  an  author  may  make  himself  very  popular, 
. justly  so,  by  appealing  to  the  passion  of  tho 
nent,  without  having  anything  in  him  that 

II  outlast  the  public  whim  which  he  satisfies].” 


“ He  had  a surprising  extemporary  vigour  of  mind ; 
his  phrase  carries  great  weight  of  blow ; he  un- 
doubtedly surpassed  all  contemporaries,  as  Cowper 
says  of  him,  ‘ in  a certain  rude  and  earth-born 
vigour ; ’ but  his  verse  is  dust  and  ashes  now, 
solemnly  inurned,  of  course,  in  the  Chalmers 
columbarium,  and  without  danger  of  violation. 
His  brain  and  muscle  are  fading  traditions.” 
Cowper  called  him  “the  great  Churchill,”  but 
Rogers  said  that  to  his  thinking  his  poetry  was 
mediocre. 

Churchill,  Ethel.  A novel  by  Letitia  E. 
Landon  (b.  1802,  d.  1838),  published  in  1837, 
in  which  she  boldly  grapples  with  the  historical 
characters  of  the  reigns  of  the  first  Georges,  and 
brings  upon  the  stage  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  his 
contemporaries.  “ It  contains  many  eloquently - 
. written  passages ; the  plot  is  affecting ; and  the 
conversations  are  frequently  distinguished  by 
genuine  art  and  tender  sentiment.” 

Churchill’s  Grave:  “a  fact  literally  ren- 
dered” in  verse,  by  Lord  Byron  (1788 — 1824). 
This  lyric  was  written  at  Diodati  in  1816,  and 
begins — 

“ I stood  beside  the  grave  of  him  who  blazed 
The  comet  of  a season.” 

Churchill,  Mr.,  in  Longfellow’s  romance 
of  Kavanagh  (q.v.),  is  a character  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  “Nature  had  made  him  a poet,  but  destiny 
made  him  a schoolmaster.” 

Churchyard,  Thomas,  poet  (b.  1520,  d. 
1604),  published,  among  other  works,  Davie  Dicar’s 
Dream  (1562 — 63),  A Discourse  of  Rebellion  (1570), 
Chippes  (1575),  A Praise  and  Reporte  of  Marty  ne 
Froboisher's  Voyage  to  Meta  Incognita  (1578),  A 
Lamentable  and  Pitifull  Description  of  the  Wcifull 
Warres  in  Flaunders  (1578),  Churchyard’ s Challenge 
(1593),  The  Mirror  of  Man  and  Manners  of  Men 
(1594),  Churchyard' s Cherishing  (1596),  The  Lamen- 
tation of  Freyndshippe,  and  Chips  Concerning  Scot- 
land (1575),  (q.v.).  Some  of  these  have  been  re- 
printed at  the  Auchinleck  Press.  For  a list  of 
Churchyard’s  various  publications,  see  Lowndes’ 
Bibliographer’ s Manual.  See  Notices  of  his  Life,  by 
Chalmers  (1817);  also,  Wood’s  Athena  Oxonienses, 
and  Disraeli’s  Calamities  of  Authors. 

Chuzzlewit,  Jonas.  A tyrannical,  brutal, 
and  mean  character  in  Charles  Dickens’s  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  (q.v.). 

Chuzzlewit,  Martin.  A story  of  American 
life  and  manners,  by  Charles  Dickens  (1812 — 
1870),  the  first  monthly  number  of  which  appeared 
on  January  1, 1843.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  atten- 
tion it  directed  to  the  system  of  ship-hospitals  and 
to  the  workhouse  nurses  whose  prototype  in  Sarah 
Gamp  (q.v.)  has  become  famous  all  over  the  world. 
Sec  Bailey,  Junior;  Brick,  Jefferson;  Chollop, 
Hannibal;  Chtjpfey;  Chuzzlewit,  Jonas;  Diver, 
Colonel;  Lupin,  Mrs.  ; Pecksniff;  Pinch,  Tom 
and  Ruth  ; Pooram,  Elijah  ; Tapley,  Mark  ; 
Tigg,  Montague  ; and  Todgers. 
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Cibber,  Colley,  dramatist  and  poot-laureate 
(b.  1671,  d.  1757),  wrote  Love’s  Last  Shift : or,  the 
Fool  in  Fashion  (1695)  ; Woman's  Wit  (1697) ; 
Xerxes  (1699)  ; The  Careless  Husband  (1704)  ; The 
Nonjuror  (1717),  and  other  plays,  to  the  total 
number,  says  the  Biographia  JJramatica,  of  thirty 
pieces,  an  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1721,  and 
again  in  1777.  “Cibber,”’  says  Warton,  “with  a 
great  stock  of  levity,  vanity,  and  affectation,  had 
sense,  and  wit,  and  humour.”  “ His  treatise  on 
the  stage,”  says  Walpole,  “is  inimitable.”  See 
Apology  for  his  own  Life,  An  ; Careless  Hus- 
band; Double  Gallant;  Hypocrite,  The  ; Love 
in  a Riddle;  Love’s  Last  Shift  ; Nonjuror,  The. 

Cibber,  Theophilus,  son  of  the  above 
(b.  1703,  d.  1758),  actor  and  dramatist,  wrote  The 
Lover  (1730)  ; Patie  and  Peggie  (an  adaptation  into 
English  of  Allan  Ramsay’s  Gentle  Shepherd),  • 
(1730) ; The  Mock  Officer  (1733)  ; and  other  pieces. 
The  Lives  of  the  Poets  of  Great  Britain  and  Lr eland 
from  the  time  of  Bean  Swift  (1753)  were  attributed 
to  his  pen,  but  Dr.  Johnson  was  of  opinion  that  the 
work  was  written  by  Robert  Shields,  a Scotchman. 

Cicero.  Various  Orations  of  this  orator  have 
been  translated  into  English.  Among  modern 
versions  are  those  by  Calvert  (1870),  Green  (1871), 
Parton  (1873),  Reynolds  (1876),  and  others. 

Cider.  The  title  of  a poem  by  John  Philips 
(1676 — 1708),  published  in  1708,  and  written  in 
imitation  of  Virgil’s  Georgies. 

Circuit  through  Powis,  The.  A poem 
by  Owain  Kyveiliog,  Prince  of  Powis  (circa  1162), 
in  which  he  describes  his  progress  through  his 
dominions  to  receive  his  revenues  and  to  hold  his 
courts. 

Circumlocution  Office,  The.  _ A term 
applied  by  Charles  Dickens  (1812 — 1870),  in  his 
novel  of  Little  Borrit  (q.v.),  to  that  public  de- 
partment which  he  represents  as  possessing  pre- 
eminently “ the  art  of  perceiving  how  not  to  do  it.” 
“The  Administrative  Reform  Association,”  says 
Professor  Masson,  “ might  have  worked  for  ten 
years  without  producing  half  the  effect  which 
Mr.  Dickens  has  produced  in  the  same  direction, 
by  flinging  out  the  phrase,  ‘ The  Circumlocution 
Office.’  ” 

Circumstance.  A poem  by  Alfred  Tenny- 
son, published  in  1830. 

Citizen  of  the  World,  The.  A senes  of 
papers  contributed  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728 — 
1774)  to  The  Public  Ledger  newspaper  (q.v.),  the 
first  appearing  on  the  24th  of  January,  1760,  in 
the  course  of  which  year  ninety-eight  papers  were 
published ; the  remainder  (there  are  one  hundred 
and  twenty -three  altogether)  being  printed  later 
and  at  irregular  intervals.  They  are  written  in 
the  form  of  letters  from  an  imaginary  philosophical 
Chinaman  in  London  to  friends  in  China,  and  con- 
sist of  his  observations  upon  men  and  things  in 


tho  western  world.  They  were  published  collec- 
tively in  1762.  Masson  speaks  of  them  as  “that 
delightful  Citizen  of  the  World,  whose  place  among 
our  English  classics  is  now  sure  after  more  than  a. 
hundred  years.” 

“ City  clerk,  but  gently  born  and  bred, 

A.”  First  line  of  Sea  Breams,  a lyric  by  Alfred 
Tennyson. 

City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,  The. 

A poem  written  by  Matthew  Prior  (1664 — 1721) 
and  Charles  Montague,  Earl  of  Halifax  (1661 — 
1715),  in  ridicule  of  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  by 
J ohn  Dryden  (q.v.) . 

City  Nightcap,  The.  A tragi-comedy  by 
Robert  Davenport,  written  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  or  Charles  I.,  but  not  printed  until. 
1661.  It  is  partly  founded  on  The  Curious  Lmper- 
tinent  in  Bon  Quixote,  and  partly  on  Boccaccio’s 
Becameron  (day  via.,  novel  7). 

City  of  the  Plague,  The.  A dramatic 
poem,  in  three  acts,  written  by  John  Wilson, 
“ Christopher  North  ” (1785 — 1854),  and  published, 
in  1816. 

“ City  pent,  In  populous.”— Milton’s 

Paradise  Lost,  book  ix.,  line  445. 

Citye  Match,  The.  A comedy  by  Jasper 
Mayne  (1604 — 1672),  printed  in  1639,  and  re- 
printed in  Dodsley’s  collection  of  Old  Plays. 

Civil  Wars,  The,  “ between  the  two  Houses; 
of  Lancaster  and  York.”  A poem  by  Samuel/ 
Daniel  (1562 — 16iq),  the  first  four  hooks  of  which 
were  printed  in  1595  ; the  whole  work,  complete  in 
eight  books,  in  1609.  It  is  written  in . octave 
rhyme,  and  has  been  described  as  “ too  much  of  a 
history  to  be  a poem  in  the  true  artistic  sense ; 
but  it  is  “ musical  in  versification,  patriotic,  and 
religious,  and  somewhat  diffuse  in  moralising,: 
with  so  much  of  the  conservative  in  tone  that,  in 
Church  matters,  some  thought  Daniel  inclined- 
towards  Catholicism.” 

Clan  Alpine’s  Vow.  A poem  by  Sir 
Alexander  Boswell  (1775 — 1822),  founded  on  the 
murder  of  Drummond-Emich  by  the  Macgregors, 
referred  to  in  Scott’s  Legend  of  Montrose. 

Clandestine  Marriage,  The.  A comedy 

by  George  Colman  and  David  Garrick,  acted 
in  1766.  Hazlitt  says  it  is  nearly  without  a fault, 
and  has  some  lighter  theatrical  graces,  which  he* 
suspects  Garrick  threw  into  it. 

Clapham  Academy,  Ode  on  a Distant 
Prospect  of.  A humorous  parody,  by  Thomas 
Hood  (1798 — 1845),  of  Gray’s  Ode  on  a B'istont 
Prospect  of  Eton  College.  Charles  S.  Calverley 
has,  in  his  Verses  and  Translations,  an  Ode  “ on  * 
Bistant  Prospect"  of  Making  a Fortune. 

“ Clapper-clawing,  And  one  another.’'1 

— Butler,  Hudibras,  part  ii.,  canto  2. 
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Clare,  John,  poet  (b.  1793,  d.  1864),  wrote 
Vim  Descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and  Scenery  (1820)  ; 
Die  Village  Minstrel , and  other  Poems  (1821); 
•foments  of  Forgetfulness,  in  Verse  (1824);  The 
Shepherd's  Calendar,  with  Village  Stories  and  other 
*oems  (1827);  and  The  Rural  Muse  (1835).  For 
iiography,  see  the  Lives  by  Martin  (1865),  and 
'berry  (1873).  See  Peasant  Poet;  Village 
IMinstrel. 

Claremont.  A descriptive  poem  written  by 
riir  Samuel  Garth  (d.  1719),  published  in  1715, 

: nd  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Clare,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  his  giving  that  name  to  his 
.ilia  at  Esher,  in  Surrey. 

Clarendon,  Earl  of,  Edward  Hyde  (b. 

■ 608,  d.  1674),  wrote  The  History  of  the  Rebellion 
t and  Civil  Wars  in  England,  to  ivhich  is  added,  an 
Historical'  Vieio  of  the  Affairs  of  Ireland  (1702) ; 
Whe  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  War  in 
\J reland  (1720);  The  Life  of  Edward,  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  being  a con- 
inuation  of  the  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion, 
rom  the  Restoration  to  his  Banishment  in  1667, 
critten  by  himself  (1759)  ; Brief  View  and  Survey 
• f the  Dangerous  and  Pernicious  Errors  to  Church 
;nd  State  in  Hobbes'  “ Leviathan  ” (1676);  Essay  on 
m Active  and  Contemplative  Life,  and  Dialogue  on 
* Education  and  the  Respect  due  to  Age  (1764 — 65); 
WB: Religion  and  Policy,  and  the  Countenance  and  As- 
sistance each  should  give  to  the  other  (1811) ; Essays, 
Moral  and  Entertaining , on  the  various  E acuities  and 
Passions  of  the  Human  Mind  (1815) ; The  Natural 
History  of  the  Passions ; . and  a few  minor  works. 
The  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  England  was  origi- 
lally  published,  under  the  editorship  of  Bishop 
\3prat  and  Dean  Aldrich ; and  an  edition  was 
mblished  by  Dr.  Bandinel  in  1826.  For  Biography , 

" tee  Wood’s  Athence  Oxonienses,  An  Historical  In- 
||  V'uiry  respecting  the  Character  of  Edward  Hyde, 

I War l of  Clarendon,  by  the  Hon.  Agar  Ellis  (1827), 
ind  the  Life  of  Clarendon  by  T.  H.  Lister. 
‘Clarendon,”  says  Hume,  “will  always  bo  es- 
teemed an  entertaining  writer,  even  independent 
our  curiosity  to  know  the  facts  which  he 
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relates.  His  style  is  prolix  and  redundant,  and 
suffocates  us  by  the  length  of  its  periods ; but  it 
discovers  imagination  and  sentiment,  and  pleases 
ns  at  the  same  time  that  we  disapprove  of  it.  Ho 
■ is  more  partial  in  appcaranco  than  in  reality  : for 
he  seems  perpetually  anxious  to  apologise  for  the 
king ; but  his  apologies  are  often  well  grounded, 
die  is  less  partial  in  his  relation  of  facts  than  in  his 
account  of  characters ; he  was  too  honest  a man  to 
falsify  the  former;  his  affections  were  easily  capable, 
unknown  to  himself,  of  disguising  the  latter.”  See 
■Hallam’s  Literary  History,  Macaulay’s  History, 
and  Campbell’s  Lord  Chancellors. 

Claribel.  “ A Melody,”  by  Alfred  Tennyson, 
published  in  1830. 

Claribel.  The  name  assumed  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Barnard,  the  author  of  numerous  popular  songs, 


whose  Fireside  Thoughts , Ballads,  See.,  wero  pub- 
lished in  1865. 

Claridge,  John,,  Bee  Banbury,  The  Shep- 
herd of;  Shepheard’s  Legacy,  The. 

Clarinda.  The  name  under  which  a Mrs. 
Maclehose  corresponded  for  some  time  with  the 
poet  Burns,  who  had  met  her  in  Edinburgh  at  the 
house  of  a common  friend.  His  first  letter  arose 
out  of  a slight  accident  that  happened  to  him  in  the 
course  of  the  following  evening ; and  the  lady,  in 
reply,  making  Burns  a f ormal  offer  of  her  sympathy 
and  friendship,  he  replied,  “ Your  friendship, 
Madam ! By  heavens,  I was  never  proud  before. 

. . . . To-morrow,  and  every  day  till  I see 

you,  you  shall  hear  from  me.”  The  correspondence 
so  rapturously  opened,  proceeded,  says  Alexander 
Smith,  quite  as  rapturously.  It  was  arranged  that 
in  future  Burns  should  sign  himself  Sylvander , and 
the  lady,  Clarinda.  Each  day  gave  birth  to  its 
epistle.  Poems  were  interchanged,  and  on  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Maclehose  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
was  a regard,  amounting  almost  to  a passion,  for 
the  poet,  which  he,  notwithstanding  the  exag- 
gerated sentiment  of  his  letters,  does  not  seem  to 
have  entirely  reciprocated.  By-and-by,  the  letters 
grew  fewer  and  fewer,  until  at  last  the  corre- 
spondence vanished  altogether  “ into  the  light  of 
common  day.”  The  first  edition  was  published  in 
1802,  and  immediately  suppressed.  It  was  reprinted, 
however,  in  1845. 

Clarissa  Harlowe.  See  Harlowe,  Clarissa. 

Clark,  Lewis  Gaylord,  American  journalist 
and  editor  (b.  1810),  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
American  Knickerbocker  magazine,  in  1834,  and 
published,  in  1853,  Knick-Knacks  from  an  Editor's 
Table. 

Clark,  William  George  (b.  1821),  has 
edited,  in  conjunction  with  AV.  Aldis  AVright,  the 
Cambridge  and  Globe  editions  of  Shakespeare;  has 
written  Gazpacho  (1849),  Peloponnesus  (1856),  &c.; 
and  has  also  edited  Cambridge  Essays  and  The 
Journal  of  Philology. 

Clarke,  Adam,  LL.D.,  AVesleyan  minister 
(b.  1760,  d.  1832),  wrote  A Bibliographical  Dic- 
tionary and  Miscellany  (1802 — 6) ; A Concise 
Account  of  the  Succession  of  Ancient  Literature 
(1807 — 31)  ; A Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures 
(1809) ; Memoirs  of  the  Wesley  Family  (1823);  and 
other  works  included  in  the  collected  edition  of 
his  writings.  See  the  Lives  by  Etheridge,  J.  B. 
Clarke  (1833),  and  Dunn  (1863). 

Clarke,  Rev.  C.  C.  The  pseudonym  as- 
sumed, it  is  believed,  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips 
(1768 — 1840),  in  the  publication  of  The  Hundred 
Wonders  of  the  World,  published  in  1818. 

Clarke,  Charles  Cowden,  prose  writer  (b. 
1787,  d.  1877),  produced,  among  other  works, 
Shakespeare  Characters,  chiefly  subordinate ; Tales 
from  Chaucer ; and  Molierc  Characters. 
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Clarke,  Edward  Daniel,  LL.D.,  traveller 
and  mineralogist  (b.  1769,  d.  1822),  published 
Travels  in  Various  Countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  (1810—23);  The  Tomb  of  Alexander  (1805); 
The  Gas  Blowpipe : or,  Art  of  Fusion  (1819) ; and 
other  works.  See  the  Life  by  Otter  (1825). 

Clarke,  The  Rev.  Mr.  The  name  under 
which  John  Galt  (1779 — 1839)  published  his  story 
of  The  Wandering  Jew.  The  initials  of  the  last 
sentences  form  the  words,  “ This  book  was  written 
by  John  Galt.” 

Clarke,  Mary  Cowden,  nee  Novello,  mis- 
cellaneous writer  (b.  1809),  has  published  A Com- 
plete Concordance  to  the  Works  of  Shakespeare  (1845) ; 
The  Adventures  of  Kit  Bam,  Mariner  (1848);  The 
Girlhood  of  Shakespeare' s Heroines  (1850) ; The 
Iron  Cousin  (1854)  ; World-Noted  Women  (1857) ; 
Many  Happy  Retiorns  of  the  Fay : a Birthday 
Book  (I860);  Trust  and  Remittance  (1873);  A 
Rambling  Story  (1874) ; and  several  editions  of  the 
works  of  Shakespeare. 

Clarke,  Samuel,  divine  (b.  1599,  d.  1682), 
wrote  A Mirror : or,  Looking-Glass  for  Saints  or 
Sinners;  The  Marrow  of  Ecclesiastical  History  ; A 
General  Marty  rolog  y ; The  Marrow  of  Divinity  ; and 
•other  works.  His  son  Samuel  (b.  1627,  d.  1701), 
published  some  annotations  on  the  Bible. 

Clarke,  Samuel,  D.D.,  theologian  and 
philosopher  (b.  1675,  d.  1729),  wrote  Sermons  (in- 
cluding those  on  The  Being  and  Attributes  of  God, 
and  The  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion)  ; 
A Paraphrase  of  the  Four  Evangelists  ; Three  Prac- 
tical Essays  on  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  Repent- 
ance; An  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism;  A 
Letter  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ; Reflections  on 
Toland’s  “ Amyntor ;”  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity ; Several  Tracts  relating  to  the  Subject 
of  the  Trinity  ; Papers  on  the  Principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Religion ; A Letter  on  Velocity  and 
Force  in  Bodies  in  Motion  ; all  included  in  the  col- 
lected edition  of  Clarke’s  Works,  published  in  1738 
under  the  editorship  of  Benjamin  Hoadley,  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  See  the  Lives  by  Hoadley  and  by 
Whiston  (1748).  Addison  called  Clarke  one  of  the 
most  accurate,  learned,  and  judicious  writers  the 
age  had  produced. 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  philanthropist  (b.  1760, 

d.  1846),  wrote  a History  of  the  Rise,  Progress , and 
Accomplishment  of  the  Abolition  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade,  published  in  1808,  besides  numerous 
^essay s on  the  same  subject. 

Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar 
Tongue,  The,  by  Francis  Grose  (1731 — 1791), 
was  the  precursor  of  The  Slang  Dictionary  and 
works  of  a similar  character.  “ Captain  Grose  ” has 
been  immortalised  by  Bums. 

Claude . The  hero  of  Clough’s  poem  of  Amours 
de  Voyage  (q.v.). 

Claude  Melnotte.  The  hero  of  Lord  Lyt- 

ton’ s play,  The  Lady  of  Lyons. 


Claudio.  A character  in  Measure  for  Measure 
(q.v.) ; in  love  with  Juliet. 

Claudio,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  (q.v.), 
is  a young  noble  of  Florence. 

Claudius,  in  Hamlet  (q.v.),  is  a usurping  king 
of  Denmark. 

Claypole,  Noah.  An  undertaker’s  appren- 
tice, of  a tyrannical  and  cowardly  disposition,  in 
Dickens’s  Oliver  Twist  (q.v.). 

“ Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness.” 

A sentence  quoted,  apparently  as  a proverb,  in 
John  Wesley’s  Sermon  xcii.,  “ On  Dress.” 

Cleishbotham,  Jedediah.  The  imaginary 
editor  of  The  Tales  of  My  Landlord , by  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  The  pretended  author  was  a certain  Mr. 
Peter  Pattieson,  assistant  teacher  of  Gandercleuch. 

Cleland,  William,  poet  (b.  about  1661,  d. 
1689),  wrote  The  Highland  Host  (1678),  (q.v.),  and 
some  miscellaneous  pieces,  published  under  the 
title  of  A Collection  of  several  Poems  and  Verses 
composed  upon  various  Occasions,  in  1697.  “ It  is 

true,”  says  Lord  Macaulay,  in  chapter  xiii.  of 
his  History,  “that  his  hymns,  odes,  ballads,  and 
Hudibrastic  satires  are  of  very  little  intrinsic  value ; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  he  was  a mere  boy 
when  most  of  them  were  written,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  they  show  considerable  vigour  of  mind.” 
See  Hallo  my  Fancy. 

Clelia.  A frivolous,  vain  coquette,  in  Crabbe’s 
poem  of  The  Borough. 

Clemanthe.  The  heroine  of  Taleourd’s 
tragedy  of  Ion  (q.v.). 

Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne.  An 

American  humorist  (b.  1835),  who  writes  under 
the  nom  de  plume  of  “ Mark  Twain,”  and  has  pub- 
lished The  Innocents  Abroad,  The  New  Pilgrim  s 
Progress,  Roughing  It,  and  Humorous  Stories  and 
Sketches,  all  of  which  are  included  in  the  editions  of 
his  Works  issued  in  England.  He  has  also  written, 
in  conjunction  with  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
a novel  called  The  Gilded  Age  (1874).  His  brother 
humorist,  Bret  Harte  (q.v.),  writes  of  him:  “He 
has  caught,  with  great  appreciation  and  skill,  that 
ungathered  humour  and  extravagance  which  belongs 
to  pioneer  communities.  Mr.  Clemens  deserves  to 
rank  foremost  among  Western  humorists.” 

Clement,  Justice.  A magistrate,  and  a 
merry  old  fellow,  in  Ben  Jonson’s  comedy  of  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour  (q.v.). 

Clementina,  Lady,  in  Richardson’s  novel 
of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  (q.v.),  is  in  love  with  the 
hero. 

Cleon.  A character  in  which  Glory  is  per- 
sonified in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Qttecnc  (q.v.). 

Cleopatra.  A tragedy  by  Samuel  Daniel 
(1562—1619),  published  in  1599,  and  written  in 
partial  imitation  of  the  Greek  drama,  with  a choius 
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oetween  each  act.  Also  the  name  of  the  Queen  of 
•Egypt  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (q.v.). 

Clerk,  John  (d.  1812),  was  the  author  of  a 
.amous  essay  on  Naval  'Tactics , Systematical  and 
Historical. 

Clerk  of  Tranent.  See  G-awain,  The  Ad- 
ventures of  Sir. 

Cleveland,  John,  poet  (b.  1613,  d.  1659), 
wrote  The  Character  of  a London  Diurnall  (1644) ; 
•.mother  edition  of  the  same  work,  with  several 
■elect  Poems  (1647) ; Monumentum  Regale : or,  a 
i ITombe  erected  for  that  incomparable  and  glorious 
nonarch,  Charles  /.(1649);  Poems  (1651);  Poems 
1653);  Idol  of  the  Clownes  (1654);  Poews(1654); 
*1  Poems  (1657) ; Rustick  Rampant : or , Rural  Anarchy 
j . t fronting  Monarchy  in  the  person  of  Wat  Tyler 
1 1658);  Poems  (1659);  J.  Cleaveland  revived  (1659 
—60)  ; Poems  (1661) ; and  Cleivelandi  Vindicice  : 
>r,  Cleiveland’s  genuine  Poems,  Orations,  Epistles, 
f. , purged  from  the  many  false  and  spurious  ones 
chich  have  usurped  his  name,  and  from  innumerable 
lErrours  and  Corruptions  in  the  true  copies  ; to  which 
'.re  added  many  additions  never  printed  before,  with 
'ti  Account  of  the  Author's  Life  (1677).  His  Works 
were  published  complete  in  one  volume,  with  a Life 
:n  1687.  See  The  Gentleman  s Magazine  for  1873. 

' lee  Mixed  Assembly,  The. 

Clifford,  Paul.  A novel  by  Lord  Lytton 
1805 — 1873),  published  in  1830,  and,  like  Field- 
d ng’s  Jonathan  Wild  and  Ainsworth’ s J ack  Sheppard, 
lescribing  the  career  of  a highwayman. 

Climbing  Boy’s  Soliloquy,  The.  A 

>oem  descriptive  of  the  sufferings  of  boys  employed 
n sweeping  chimneys,  contributed  by  James  Mont- 
gomery (1771 — 1854),  to  a volume  entitled  The 
Jhimney  Sweeper  s Friend  and  Climbing  Boy' s Album, 
edited  and  published  by  him  in  1824. 

Climbing  sorrow,  Down,  thou.” — 

TCmg  Lear,  act  ii.,  scene  4. 


Clinker,  Humphrey,  The  Expedition 

, )f.  A novel  by  Tobias  George  Smollett  (1721 — 

771),  published  in  1771.  “The  very  ingenious 

I.cheme  of  describing  the  various  effects  produced 
ipon  different  members  of  the  same  family  by  the 
ame  objects,  was  not  original,  though  it  has  been 
upposed  to  be  so.  Anstey,  the  facetious  author  of 
rhe  New  Bath  Guide , had  employed  it  six  or  seven 
_ 'ears  before  Humphrey  Clinker  appeared.  But 
I l imstey’s  diverting  satire  was,”  says  Sir  Walter 
I " icott,  “but  a light  sketch  compared  with  the 
I finished  and  elaborate  manner  in  which  Smollett 
i.*ias,  in  the  first  place  identified  his  characters,  and 
ihen  fitted  them  with  language,  sentiments,  and 
■>ower  of  observation,  in  exact  correspondence  with 
heir  talents,  temper,  condition,  and  disposition.” 

Clinton,  Henry  Fynes,  classical  scholar 
| t nrl  writer  (b.  1781,  d.  1852),  wrote  Fasti  Hellenici : 
he  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology  of  Greece  (1834, 
'841,  1851);  Fasti  Romani : the  Civil  and  Literary 


Chronology  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  (1845,  1850); 
and  othor  works.  See  the  Life,  by  himself  (1854). 

Clio.  A miscellany  of  prose  and  verse  by  James 
Gates  Percival  (1795—1856),  the  first  two  parts 
of  which  were  published  in  1822,  and  the  third 
in  1827. 

Clio.  The  letters  forming  the  name  of  the 
Muse  of  History,  C.  L.  I.  0.,  were,  according  to 
Cibber,  rendered  famous  by  Addison  in  The  Spec- 
tator, his  best  essays  being  signed  with  each  con- 
secutively. It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that 
the  author  had  no  intention  to  identify  himself 
with  the  goddess,  and  that  the  letters  were  only 
used  to  indicate  where  the  papers  were  written,  in 
Chelsea,  London,  Islington,  or  the  Office  ! 

Clive,  Mrs.  Archer.  See  Paul  Ferroll; 
Queen’s  Ball;  “ V,”  IX.  Poems  by. 

Clodpole.  A character  whose  “adventures” 
are  described  in  Bumpkin's  Disaster  (q.v.). 

Cloe  and  Clorin.  Shepherdesses  in  Fletcher’s 
Faithful  Shepherdess  (q.v.). 

Clorinda.  A female  knight  in  Tasso’c 
Jerusalem  Delivered. 

Cloris.  A character  in  the  Duke  of  Bucking 
ham’s  farce  of  The  Rehearsal  (q.v.). 

Cloten,  in  Shakespeare’s  play  of  Cymbelim 
(q.v),  is  “the  conceited,  booby  lord,  and  rejected 
lover  ” of  Imogen  (q.v.) ; a portrait  “ not  very  agree- 
able in  itself,  and  at  present  obsolete,”  but  “ drawn 
with  great  humour  and  knowledge  of  character. 
The  description  which  Imogen  gives  of  his  unwel- 
come addresses  to  her — ‘ Whose  love-suit  hath  been 
to  me  as  fearful  as  a siege’ — is  enough  to  cure  the 
most  ridiculous  lover  of  Iris  folly.  It  is  remark- 
able,” continues  Hazlitt,  “ that  though  Cloten  makes 
so  poor  a figure  in  love,  he  is  described  as  assum- 
ing an  air  of  consequence  as  the  queen’s  son  in  a 
council  of  state.” 

Cloud,  The.  A lyric  by  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley  (1792 — 1822),  written  in  1820. 

“Cloud-capped  towers,  The.”—  The 

Tempest,  scene  iv.,  act  1. 

Cloudesley,  Young.  A continuation  of  the 
ballad  of  Adam  Bell  (q.v.),  recounting  the  adven- 
tures of  the  son  of  William  of  Cloudesley. 

Clough,  Arthur  Hugh,  poet  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1819,  d.  1861),  wrote  The  Bothic 
of  Tober-na-  Vuolich : a Long  Vacation  Pastoral 
(1848);  Dipsychus ; Amours  dc  Voyage ; Mari 
Mag  no;  Ambar  valia  (all  of  which  see);  numerous 
short  lyrics,  several  critical  papers,  and  a transla- 
tion of'  the  Lives  of  Plutarch,  founded  on  the  text 
by  Dryden.  His  Poems  and  Essays,  with  a Life  by 
J.  A.  Symonds,  wore  published  in  1871.  “We 
hiive  a foreboding,”  says  Lowell,  “ that  Clough, 
imporfect  as  he  was  in  many  respects,  and  dying 
before  he  had  subdued  his  sensitive  temperament 
to  the  sterner  requirements  of  his  art,  will  bo 
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thought,  a hundred  years  hence,  to  have  boon  the 
truest  expression  in  verse  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual tendencies,  tho  doubt  and  struggle  towards 
settled  convictions,  of  the  period  in  which  he 
lived.”  See  the  Memoir , by  F.  T.  Palgravc,  pre- 
fixed to  the  Poems  (1863)  ; Essays,  by  R.  H. 
Hutton;  Quarterly  Review  for  1869  ; Contemporary 
Review  for  1869 ; Macmillan' s Magazine , vols.  vi. 
and  xv.,  and  Cornhill  for  1866. 

Clout,  Colin.  The  name  of  the  hero  of  a 
satirical  work  by  John  Skelton  (1460 — 1529) ; also, 
the  name  under  which  Spenser  describes  himself 
in  The  Faerie  Queene  and  The  Shepherd’s  Calendar. 
A Colin  Clout  figures  in  Gay’s  Shepherd’s  Walk 
as  a rural  swain,  in  love  with  Blouzelinda  (q.v.) . 

Clovernook : “ or,  Recollections  of  Our 
Neighbourhood  in  the  West.”  Sketches  by  Alice 
Carey  (b.  1822),  published  in  1851,  and  succeeded, 
in  1854  by  Clovernook  Children.  “ They  bear,” 
says  Whittier,  “ the  true  stamp  of  genius — simple, 
natural,  truthful,  and  evince  a keen  sense  of  the 
humour  and  pathos,  of  the  comedy  and  tragedy  of 
life  in  the  country.” 

Clumsy,  Sir  Tunbelly.  A character  in 
Vanbrugh’s  play  of  The  Relapse  (q.v.). 

Cluppins,  Mrs.,  in  Dickens’s  Pickivick 
Papers  (q.v.),  is  the  leading  witness  for  the  plaintiff 
in  the  famous  case  of  Bardell  v.  Pickwick. 

Clutterbuck,  Captain  Cuthbert.  The 

name  of  the  pretended  editor  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
novel  of  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel  (q.v.) ; also,  the 
name  of  the  imaginary  patron  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated his  novel  of  The  Abbot  (q.v.). 

Clyde,  The.  A descriptive  poem  by  John 
Wilson  (1720 — 1776),  published  originally  in  1764, 
and,  in  a revised  form,  in  the  first  volume  of 
Leyden’s  edition  of  Scottish  Descriptive  Poems. 

Clyomon  and  Clamydes,  The  History 
of  Sir.  A curious  combination  of  history  with  a 
moral  play,  relating  chiefly  to  the  adventures  of  a 
knight,  Sir  Clyomon,  and  his  lady-love,  Neronis. 
A personification  of  Rumour  conveys  intelligence 
to  the  different  parties,  and  a personification  of 
Providence  steps  in  to  save  the  life  of  one  of  the 
heroines.  But  the  piece  is  rendered  hopelessly 
improbable  by  the  introduction  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  “ as  valiantly  set  forth  as  may  be,  and  as 
many  souldiers  as  can,”  and  a cowardly  enchanter, 
called  Bryan  Sansfoy,  who  keeps  a dreadful  dragon 
in  the  Forest  of  Marvels. 

“ Coach,  Go,  call  a.” — Carey’s  Chronon- 
hotonthologos,  act  ii.,  scene  4 : — 

“ Let  a coach  be  called, 

And  let  the  man  who  calleth  lie  tho  caller ; 

And  In  his  calling  let  him  nothing  call, 

But  coach  ! coach  1 coach ! O for  a coach,  ye  gods ! ” 

Cob,  Oliver,  in  Ben  Jonson’s  comedy  of 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour  (q.v.),  is  a devoted 
admirer  of  Captain  Bobadil  (q.v.). 


Cobb.  Tho  “ Boots,”  in  Dickens’s  story  of 
The  Holly  Tree  Inn  (q.v.). 

Cobb,  Samuel,  poet  (d.  1713),  published  A 
Collection  of  Poems  on  Several  Occasions  (1707),  some 
translations,  a version  of  Chaucer’s  Miller  s Tale , 
and  a Pindaric  ode  on  The  Female  Reign , printed 
in  Dodsley’s  collection. 

Cobb,  Tom.  One  of  the  quadrilateral,  in 
Dickens’s  novel  of  Barnaby  Rudge  (q.v.),  of  which 
Willet,  sen.,  Phil  Parkes,  and  Solomon  Daisy  are 
the  other  members. 


Cobbe,  Frances  Power,  miscellaneous, 
writer'  (b.  1822),  has  published,  among  other 
works,  Alone  to  the  Alone  : Prayers  for  Theists  ; 
Broken  Lights  : Prospects  of  Religious  Faith  ; Cities 
of  the  Past;  Darwinism  in  Morals;  Dawning 
Lights ; Essays  on  the  Pursuits  of  Women ; The 
Hopes  of  the  Human  Race;  Hours  of  Work  and 
Play;  Intuitive  Morals  ; Italics:  Politics  in  Italy ; 
Religious  Duty  ; Studies  of  Ethical  and  Social  Sub- 
jects ; and  Thanksgiving : a Chapter  on  Religious 
Ditty. 

Cobbett,  William,  miscellaneous  writer  (b_ 
1762,  d.  1835),  wrote  The  Works  of  Peter  Porcu- 
pine (1801);  The  Political  Register  (1802 — 35); 
A History  of  the  Reformation  (1810) ; A Year’s 
Residence  in  the  United  States  (1818 — 19);  An 
English  Grammar  in  a series  of  Letters  to  his  Son 
(1819)  ; Cottage  Economy  ; Rural  Rides  in  England  ; 
Curse  of  Paper  Money  ; Advice  to  Young  Men;  A 
Legacy  to  Parsons ; and  other  works.  A selection 
from  his  political  writings  was  published,  with  a 
Life,  by  his  son,  in  1837.  See  the  Life,  by  Huisk 
(1835).  Hazlitt  wrote  of  him  that  he  was  not 
only  unquestionably  the  most  powerful  political 
writer  of  the  day,  but  one  of  the  best  writers  in 
the  language.  “He  might  be  said  to  have  the 
cleverness  of  Swift,  the  naturalness  of  Defoe,  and 
the  picturesque  satirical  description  of  Mandeville.” 
See  Porcupine,  Peter. 


Cobbin,  Ingram,  divine  and  commentator,, 
published  The  Child's  Commentator ; The  Domestic 
Bible  (1849 — 52) ; an  English  edition  of  Barnes’ 
Notes  (1853) ; A Condensed  Commentary  on  the  Bib 
(1837) ; and  other  works. 

Cobbler’s  Prophesy,  The.  A drama,  by 
Robert  Wilson,  printed  in  1594,  and  characterised 
by  J.  P.  Collier  as  “ a mass  of  absurdity  withou' 
any  leading  purpose,  but  here  and  there  exhibiting 
glimpses  of  something  better.” 

Cobbold,  Richard,  clergyman,  and  miscel- 
laneous winter  (b.  1797,  a.  1876),  wrote  Margaret 
Gatchpolc  (1845) ; Mary  Ann  Wellington  (1846) ; 
Zenon  the  Martyr  (1847) ; Freston  Tower  (1850) ; 
and  numerous  religious  works  and  poems. 

Cochrane,  Alexander  D.  R.  W.  Baillie 

(b.  1816),  has  written  Poems  (1838)  ; Exeter  Hall 
(1841);  The  Morea  (1841) ; Ernest  Vane  (1849); 
Florence  the  Beautiful  (1854)  ; Young  Italy  (1865)  p 
Historic  Studies  (1870) ; and  other  works. 
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Cockain, 

USTON. 


Sir  Aston.  See  Cokayne,  Sik 


Cockaygne,  The  Land  of  (from  coquina , a 
idtchen).  An  English  poetical  satire  of  the 
thirteenth  centuiy,  which  told,  says  Professor 
\ lorley,  of  a region  free  from  trouble,  where  the 
„ -rivers  ran  with  oil,  milk,  wine,  and  honey;  wherein 
ilhhe  white  and  grey  monks  had  an  abbey  of  which 
jlthe  walls  were  built  of  pasties,  which  was  paved 
l-vith  cakes,  and  had  puddings  for  pinnacles.  Geese 
Ibhere  flew  about  roasted,  crying,  “ Geese,  all  hot ! ” 
Emd  the  monks — so  the  song  says — did  not  spare 
1.  hem. 

Cockburn,  Henry  Thomas,  Lord,  Scot- 
ch judge  (1779 — 1854),  wrote  The  Life  and  Corre- 
mondence  of  Lord  Jeffrey  (1852) ; Memorials  of  his 
Times  (1856),  of  which  additional  volumes  appeared 
bi  1874;  and  various  contributions  to  the  early 
luunbers  of  The  Edinburgh  Review. 

Cockburn,  Mrs.  Catherine,  dramatist  and 
^miscellaneous  writer  (1679 — 1749),  wrote  Agnes 
r e Castro  ; The  Fatal  Friendship  ; Gustavus  Erik  son, 
ing  of  Sweden  ; Love  at  a Loss  ; and  some  philo- 
ophical  treatises.  See  her  Life  by  Birch. 

■ Cockburn,  Mrs.,  nee  Rutherford,  poetess 
['d.  1794),  wrote  a ballad  called  The  Flowers  of  the 
Vorest  (q.v.),  and  some  other  poetical  pieces.  See 
Miss  Tytler’s  and  Miss  Watson’s  Songstresses  of 
kotland. 

Cocke.  The  ’prentice-boy,  in  Bishop  Still’s 
omedy  of  Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle  (q.v.). 

Cocker,  Edward,  engraver  and  teacher  of 
writing  and  arithmetic  (b.  1631,  d.  1677),  was 
bhe  author  of  the  celebrated  book  on  Arithmetic!, 

■ Hug  a plain  and  familiar  method  suitable  to  the 
| leanest  capacity , for  understanding  that  admirable 

rt,  published  in  1678.  A list  of  the  other  works 
|:  ttributed  to  him  is  given  in  Lowndes’  Biblio- 
H raphers  Manual. 

Cockney  School,  The,  was  a name  given 
| o the  London  literary  coterie  of  which  Shelley, 

• Yeats,  Leigh  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  and  others  were 

■ nembers,  and  whose  writings  were  characterised  as 
onsisting  of  “ the  most  incongruous  ideas  in  the 
nost  uncouth  language.” 

Cockton,  Henry,  humorous  novelist,  has 
1 vritten  numerous  works,  the  best  known  of  which 
.re,  The  Ventriloquist , being  Life  and  Adventures  of 
| Valentine  \ ox  (1840) ; Sylvester  Sound , the  Som- 
i ambulist  (1844) ; Stanley  Thorn  ; and  The  Love 
i Hutch. 

Codlingsby.  The  title  of  one  of  Thackeray’s 
Voxels  by  Eminent  Hands  (q.v.) ; written  in  parody 
t>f  Disraeli’s  Coningsby  (q.v.). 

Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a Wife  : “ compre- 
lending  observations  on  Domestic  Habits  and 
Manners,  Religion,  and  Morals.”  A novel  by 
Hannah  More  (1745 — 1833),  published  in  1809. 


Ccelum  Britannicum.  A masque  by 
Thomas  Carew  (1589 — 1639),  written  at  the 
request  of  Charles  I.,  and  performed  at  Whitehall, 
February  18,  1633,  by  the  king  and  “ several  young 
lords  and  noblemen’s  sons.”  The  subject  is  partly 
mythological. 

“ Coffee,  which  makes  the  politician 

•wise,” — Pope’s  Rape  of  the  Lock , canto  iii.,  line 
117- 

“ And  see  through  all  things  with  his  halt-shut  eyes.” 

Coffey,  Charles  (d.  1745),  wrote  The  Fevil 
to  Pay , and  eight  other  plays,  some  of  which  have 
kept  the  stage. 

Coffin,  Joshua.  The  pseudonym  under  which 
H.  W.  Longfellow  published  his  History  of  New- 
bury. 

Coffin,  Long  Tom,  in  Cooper’s  novel  of 
The  Pilot  (q.v.),  is  “probably  the  most  widely- 
known  sailor  character  in  existence.  He  is  an 
example  of  the  heroic  in  action,  like  Leather- 
stocking  (q.v.),  losing  not  a whit  of  his  indivi- 
duality in  his  nobleness  of  soul.”  “ Long  Tom 
Coffin,”  says  Hannay,  “is  a creation  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  our  side  of  the  Atlantic ; for  Cooper 
anticipated  Hawthorne  in  seeking  inspiration 
among  native  scenes,  and  treated  his  countrymen 
to  home-brewed.  Long  Tom  Coffin  is  the  most 
marked  character  in  The  Pilot — perhaps,  in  all 
Cooper’s  books  of  the  class.” 

Coffin,  Robert  Barry.  See  Gray,  Barry. 

Coffin,  Robert  S.  See  Boston  Bard,  The. 

Coggeshalle,  Ralph,  chronicler  (d.  about 
1228),  wrote  a Chronicon  Anglicanum,  Libellus  de 
Motibus  Anglicanis  sub  Johanne  Rege,  and  other 
works. 

“ Cogitative  faculties  immers’d,  His” 

— Carey’s  Chrononhotonthologos,  act  i.,  scene  1 — 
“ In  cogibundity  of  cogitation.” 

“ Coigne  of  Vantage.” — Macbeth,  act  i., 
scene  6. 

Cokayne,  Sir  Aston,  poet  (b.  1608,  d.  1684). 
The  poems  and  plays  of  this  now  almost  forgotten 
writer  were  printed  in  1 65  8 . The  latter  number  only 
three,  and  are  entitled  respectively,  The  Obstinate 
Lady,  Trappolin  supposed  a Prince,  and  The  Tragedy 
of  Ovid.  See  Ellis's  Specimens  of  the  Early  English 
Poets. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  Chief  Justice  (b.  1551, 
d.  1632),  wrote  The  Institutes,  the  first  part  of 
which,  originally  published  in  1628,  was  reprinted 
in  1823  and  1832  as  The  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of 
England:  or,  a Commentary  upon  Littleton  (q.v.),  by 
Lord  Coke,  revised  and  corrected,  with  Additions 
of  Notes,  References,  and  proper  Tables,  by  Francis 
Hargrave  and  Charles  Butler,  including  also  the 
Notes  of  Lord  Hale  and  Lord  Chancellor  Notting- 
ham, with  additional  Notes  by  Charles  Butler,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  The  second  part  of  The  Institutes, 
containing  a commentary  on  Magna  Cliarta  and 
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an  exposition  of  many  ancient  and  other  statutes, 
appeared  in  1642;  the  third  part,  concerning-  high 
treason  and  other  pleas  of  the  crown  and  criminal 
causes,  in  1644  ; and  the  fourth  part,  concerning 
the  jurisdiction  of  courts,  in  the  same  year.  Coke 
was  also  the  author  of  The  Book  of  Entries  (1614)  ; 
Reports  from  14  Elizabeth  to  13  James  I.  (1600 — 16)  ; 
The  Compleat  Copyholder ; Reading  on  27  Edward 
the  First,  called  the  Statute  da  Finibus  levatis  ; and 
A Treatise  on  Bail  and  Mainprize , the  last  three 
being  published  in  1764. 

Colden,  Cadwallader,  American  historian 
(b.  1688,  d.  1775),  wrote  a History  of  the  Five  Indian 
Nations , and  other  works. 

Coldstream,  Sir  Charles.  The  hero  of 
Charles  Mathews’  comedy  of  Used  Up. 

Cole,  King.  The  hero  of  a famous  nursery 
rhyme,  whose  history  may  he  read  in  HaUiwell’s 
Nursery  Rhymes  of  England.  He  is  said  to  have 
reigned  over  Britain  in  the  third  century,  and 
to  have  been  the  father  of  the  celebrated  St. 
Helena. 

Cole,  Mrs.,  in  Foote’s  play  called  The 
Minor,  is  intended  for  Mrs.  Douglass,  a notorious 
person  of  the  last  century,  who  resided  “ at  the 
north-east  corner  of  Covent  Garden,”  and  died 
there  on  June  10,  1761. 

Cole,  Sir  Henry  (b.  1808),  has  written  a 
work  on  Light,  Shade,  and  Colour ; has  edited  at 
various  times,  The  Guide,  The  Historical  Register, 
and  The  Journal  of  Resign  ; and  has  contributed  to 
the  Westminster,  British  and  Foreign,  and  Edin- 
burgh Reviews.  He  has  also  published  Henry  the 
Eighth's  Scheme  of  Bishopricks,  and  his  pamphlets  on 
Record  Reform  did  much  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  the  General  Record  Office.  See  Sum- 
merly, Felix. 

Colenso,  John  William,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Natal  (b.  1814),  has  published  several  works  on 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  but  is  best  known,  by  his 
Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  critically  examined 
(1862 — 72).  This  work  created  considerable  dis- 
cussion, and  was  censured  by  the  Bishops  in  Con- 
vocation, 1863.  Bishop  Colenso  has  also  written 
Village  Sermons  (1853);  Ten  Weeks  in  Natal  (1855); 
a translation  of  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (1861); 
Natal  Sermons  (1866)  ; and  a criticism  on  The 
Speaker's  Commentary  (1871). 

Coleridge,  Derwent,  clergyman  and  mis- 
cellaneous waiter  (b.  1800),  has  published  The 
Scriptural  Character  of  the  English  Church  (1839)  ; 
a Biographical  Sketch  of  his  brother  Hartley,  a Life 
of  Winthrop  Maclcworth  Praed,  and  some  letters 
on  education,  addressed  to  Sir  John  T.  Coleridge 
in  1861.  See  Cecil,  Davenant. 

Coleridge,  Hartley,  poet  and  critic  (b.  1796, 
d.  1849),  contributed  to  the  London  and  Blackwood' s 
Magazines , and  in  1832 — 33  published  biographies 
of  the  Worthies  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  His 


Poetical  Remains  and  Essays  and  Marginalia  ap- 
peared in  1851,  with  a Memoir  by  his  brother,  the 
Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge.  Wordsworth  has  a poem 
addressed  To  H.  C.,  six  years  old.  See  Macmillan' s 
Magazine,  vol.  v.  “ A noble  moral  spirit  will  long 
continue,”  says  The  Quarterly  Review  (1851),  “to 
be  diffused  from  his  poetry ; a moral  lesson  no  less 
deep  is  to  be  found  in  that  poetry  taken  in  con- 
junction with  his  life.” 

Coleridge,  Henry  Nelson,  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1800,  d.  1843),  was  the  author  of  Six 
Months  in  the  TFest  Indies  (1825) ; An  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Classics  (1830)  ; and  edited 
many  of  the  writings  of  his  uncle,  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.  See  Haller,  Joseph. 

Coleridge,  Sir  John  Taylor,  nephew  of 
the  poet  (b.  1790,  d.  1876),  edited  The  Quarterly 
Review  after  the  death  of  Gifford,  and  before  the 
appointment  of  Lockhart,  and  published  in  1825  an 
edition  of  Blackstone’s  Commentaries  with  notes, 
and  in  1869  a Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  poet  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer  (b.  1772,  d.  1834),  wrote  The 
Fall  of  Robespierre  (1794);  Poems  (1794) ; Condones 
ad  Populum  (1795) ; The  Friend  (1812)  ; Remorse 
(1813);  Christabel  (1816);  The  Ancient  Mariner 
(1798);  Biograpliia  Liter  aria  (1817);  Zapolya 
(1818)  ; Aids  to  Reflection  (1825) ; and  other  works, 
included  in  his  Remains  (1836).  His  Works  appeared 
in  1847.  See  the  Life  by  Gillman  (1838) ; and  the 
Reminiscences  by  Cottle  (1847).  For  Criticism,  see 
Shairp’s  Studies  in  Poetry,  Swinburne’s  Essays 
and  Studies,  Hazlitt’s  English  Poets,  Hunt’s  Imagi- 
nation and  Fancy,  Quarterly  Review  for  1868,  and 
Westminster  Review  for  1868.  See  also  Carlyle’ s L ife 
of  Sterling,  Coleridge’s  own  Biograpliia  Literaria, 
and  Lamb’s  Letters.  Notices  of  some  of  the  fore- 
going works  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
letters;  and,  in  addition,  see  Earth,  Hymn  to 
the  ; Fears  in  Solitube  ; Garhen  of  Boccaccio  ; 
and  Youth  and  Age.  Algernon  C.  Swinburne 
says  of  Coleridge : — “ Receptive  at  once,  and  com- 
municative of  many  influences,  he  has  received 
from  none,  and  to  none  did  he  communicate  any  of 
those  w7hich  mark  him  as  a man  memorable  to  all 
students  of  men.  What  he  leamt  and  what  he 
taught  are  not  the  precious  things  in  him.  He' 
has  founded  no  school  of  poetry,  as  Wordsworth 
has,  or  Byron,  or  Tennyson ; happy  in  this,  that 
he  has  escaped  the  plague  of  pupils  and  parodists. 
Has  he  founded  a school  of  philosophy  ? He  has 
helped  men  to  think ; he  has  touched  their  thought 
with  passing  colours  of  his  own  thought ; but 
has  he  moved  and  moulded  it  into  new  and  durable 
shapes  ? To  me,  set  heside  the  deep  direct  work  of 
those  thinkers  who  have  actual  power  to  break  down 
and  build  up  thought,  to  construct  faith  or  destroy 
it,  his  work  seems  not  as  theirs  is.  And  yet  how 
very  few  are  even  the  great  names  we  could  not 
bettor  afford  to  spare,  would  not  gladlier  miss  from 
the  roll  of  ‘ famous  men  and  our  fathers  that  were 
before  us.’  Of  his  best  verses  I venture  to  affirm 
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-,hat  the  world  has  nothing  like  them,  and  can 
never  have;  that  they  aro  of  the  highest  kind,  and 
of  their  own.  They  aro  jewels  of  the  diamond’s 
.rice,  flowers  of  the  rose’s  rank,  but  unlike  any 
ose  ordiamoud  known.”  “The  highest  lyric  work,” 
.dds  Swinburne,  “ is  either  passionate  or  imagina- 
tive; of  passion  Coleridge  has  nothing;  but  for 
i,  eight  and  perfection  of  imaginative  quality  he  is 
(he  greatest  of  lyric  poets.  This  was  his  special 
I ower,  and  this  has  special  praise.” 

Coleridge,  Sara,  poetess  and  miscellaneous 
in*iter  (b.  1803,  d.  1852),  produced  Phantasmion , 
I poem  (1837) ; an  Essay  on  Rationalism , with  a 
Vpoecial  application  to  the  Doctrine  of  Baptismal 
m'.egeneration , appended  to  vol.  ii.  of  her  father’s 
[j  [ids  to  Reflection  ; an  introduction  to  his  Bio- 
B rraphia  liter  aria ; a preface  to  his  Essays  on 
m is  Own  Times ; and  Pretty  lessons  for  Good 
if  hildren,  a volume  of  juvenile  poetry,  published 
jt  l 1834;  besides  two  translations,  viz.,  Memoirs  of 
m‘.e  Chevalier  Bayard , by  the  loyal  Servant  (1825); 
Lad  An  Account  of  the  Abipones,  an  Equestrian 
ft  ‘ople  of  Paraguay  : from  the  latin  of  Martin  Do- 
ur • izhoffer , eighteen  years  a Missionary  in  that  country 
i -822).  See  the  Memoir  by  her  daughter  (1873). 
uae  Bayard,  The  Chevalier. 

J Colet,  John,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  (b.  1466,  d. 
■ i 19) , wrote  Rndimenta  Grammatices,  Epistolce  ad 
U rasmum,  and  other  works.  See  Biographies  by 
|l  night  (1726),  and  by  Erasmus  in  the  Phoenix , ii. 

||  Colgan,  John  (d.  1658),  wrote  Acta  Sanctorum 

I ibernice  (1645)  ; Triadis  Thaumaturges  Acta 
I'  647). 

•|t Colin  and  Lucy.  A ballad  by  Thomas 
ii  ckell  (1686 — 1740),  which  tells  how  Lucy  was 
Inserted  by  her  lover  in  favour  of  a mdre  wealthy 
ftt'eetheart,  and  how  she  died  of  the  disappointment 
jltat  the  desertion  caused  her. 

“ She  died.  Her  corpse  was  borne 
The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet, 

He  In  his  wedding  trim  so  gay. 

She  in  her  winding  sheet. 

m Colin  and  Phoebe.  A pastoral  poem  by 
In  hn  Byrom  (1691 — 1763),  was  published  origin- 

II  y in  No.  603  of  The  Spectator.  It  is  said  that 
ll'ioebe  was  intended  for  Joanna,  daughter  of  the 

I nous  Dr.  Bentley,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of 
w shop  Cumberland. 

II. Colin  Clout’s  Come  Home  Again. 

■ppoem  by  Edmund  Spenser,  in  memory  of  his 
I midship  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  is  therein 
|ft<  bribed  as  “ the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean  — 

'*  Fnll  sweetly  tempered  Is  that  muse  of  his, 

That  can  Implerce  a prince's  mighty  heart." 

I Coliseum  (While  stands  the),  Home 

Ml  ill  stand.  ’ — Byron,  Childc  Harold's  Pilgrimage , 
■ft  vto  iv.,  stanza  145  : — 

“When  fallMhe  Coliseum,  Itome  shall  fnll, 

And  when  Rome  falls,  the  world." 

I 'Oollean,  May.  The  heroine  of  an  old  Scot- 
I i ballad. 


Collectanea  de  Rebus  Britannicis.  By 

John  Leland  (1506 — 1552),  edited  by  Heame  in 
1710—15. 

Collier,  Arthur,  metaphysical  writer  (b. 
1680,  d.  1732),  wrote  Claris  Universalis:  or,  a 
New  Inquiry  after  Truth,  being  a Demonstration  of 
the  Non-Existence  or  Impossibility  of  an  External 
World  (1713)  ; The  Specimen  of  True  Philosophy 
(1730)  ; and  The  logology  (1732). 

Collier,  Jeremy,  a Non-juring  bishop  (b. 
1650,  d.  1726),  published  in  1708  An  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Great  Britain,  chiefly  of  England,  from  the 
first  Planting  of  Christianity  to  the  End  of  the  Reign 
of  King  Charles  the  Second,  with  a brief  Account  of 
the  Affairs  of  Religion  in  Ireland,  collected  from  the 
best  ancient  Historians.  This  had  been  preceded  in 
1628  by  A Short  View  of  the  Profaneness  and 
Immorality  of  the  English  Stage,  which  excited 
much  indignation  among  the  dramatists  of  the 
day,  and  was  answered  by  Congreve,  Vanbrugh, 
Dennis,  Dr.  Drake,  and  others.  Among  Collier’s 
other  works  were  The  Great  Historical,  Geographical, 
Genealogical  Dictionary  (1701) ; Essays  upon  Several 
Moral  Subjects  (1697 — 1705);  and  Discourses  on 
Practical  Subjects.  “ Collier,”  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
“ was  formed  for  a controversialist,  with  sufficient 
learning ; with  diction  vehement  and  pointed, 
though  often  vulgar  and  incorrect;  with  uncon- 
querable pertinacity ; with  wit  in  the  highest 
degree  keen  and  sarcastic;  and  with  all  those 
powers  exalted  and  invigorated  by  just  confidence 
in  his  cause.  Thus  qualified,  and  thus  incited,  he 
walked  out  to  battle,  and  assailed  at  once  most  of 
the  living  writers,  from  Dryden  to  D’Urfey.” 
Macaulay  says  that  Collier’s  “notions  touching 
episcopal  government,  holy  orders,  the  efficacy  of 
sacraments,  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  the  guilt 
of  schism,  the  importance  of  vestments,  ceremonies, 

. and  solemn  days,  differed  little  from  those  which 
are  now  held  by  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Newman.” 

Collier,  John  Payne,  bibliographer  and 
commentator  (b.  1789),  has  published  among  other 
works  The  Poetical  Decameron  (1820)  ; The  Poet's 
Pilgrimage , an  allegorical  poem  (1822)) ; an  edition 
of  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays  (1825)  ; a History  of 
Dramatic  Poetry  (1831)  ; New  Facts  regarding  the 
life  of  Shakespeare  (1835) ; editions  of  Shake- 
speare’s Works  (1842  and  1853)  ; Memoirs  of  Actors 
in  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare  (1846)  ; an  edition  of 
the  Works  of  Sj)enscr  (1862) ; and  a Bibliographical 
Account  of  Rare  Books  (1865).  Mr.  Collier  is  well- 
known  for  his  reproductions  of  some  of  our  curious 
old  classic  works,  begun  in  1866. 

Collings,  Arthur,  antiquary  (b.  1682,  d. 
1760),  compiled  a Peerage  (1708);  a Baronetage 
(1720 — 41) ; and  a Baronetage  of  England  (1727). 

Collings,  John,  a Nonconformist  divine 
(d.  1690),  wrote  The  Weaver's  Pocket  Book:  or, 
Weaving  Spiritualized  (1675). 

Collins,  Anthony,  controversial  writer  (h. 
1676,  d.  1729),  wrote  An  Essay  concerning  the  Use 
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of  Reason  in  Propositions , the  evidence  of  which  rests 
upon  Testimony  (1707)  ; Priestcraft  in  Perfection: 
or,  a Detection  of  the  fraud  of  inserting  and  continuing 
that  clause — “ The  Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controversies  of 
faith” —riii  the  Twentieth  Article  (1709);  A Vindi- 
cation of  the  Divine  Attributes  (1710)  ; A Discourse 
of  Free-thinking,  occasioned  by  the  rise  and  growth  of 
a Sect  called  Free-thinking  (1713) ; A Philosophical 
Inquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty  (1717)  ; Grounds 
and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion  (1724) ; and 
The  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  Considered  (1727). 
See  Collier’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  Leland’s  Deisti- 
cal  Writers,  the  Biographia  Britannica,  and  Hunt’s 
History  of  Religious  Thought.  See  Christian  Reli- 
gion ; Free-thinking,  A Discourse  op. 

Collins,  Charles  Alston  (h.  1828,  d.  1873), 
wrote,  among  other  hooks,  At  the  Bar,  Strathcairn, 
The  Bar  Sinister,  and  A Cruise  upon  Wheels. 

Collins,  Mortimer,  poet  and  novelist  (b. 
1827,  d.  1876),  wrote,  besides  The  Inn  of  Strange 
Meetings , and  other  Poems,  and  The  Secret  of  Long 
Life,  the  following  novels  : Marquis  and  Merchant , 
The  Ivory  Gate,  The  Vivian  Romance,  Who  is  the 
Heir  ? Miranda,  Sweet  Anne  Page,  Two  Plunges  for 
a Pearl,  Squire  Silchester,  Transmigration , Frances, 
Princess  Clarice,  Sweet  and  Twenty , From  Midnight 
to  Midnight,  A Fight  with  Fortune , and  Blacksmith 
and  Scholar.  See  British  Birds. 

Collins,  William,  poet  (b.  1721,  d;  1756), 

wrote  Persian  Eclogues  and  Odes  (1742) ; Verses  to 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  on  his  Edition  of  Shakespeare’ s 
Works  (1743) ; Odes  on  several  Descriptive  and  Alle- 
goric Subjects  (1747) ; and  An  Ode  occasioned  by  the 
Death  of  Mr.  Thomson  (1749).  His  Poetical  Works 
were  published,  with  a Memoir  and  criticism  by 
Langhome,  in  1765;  with  a prefatory  essay  by 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  in  1797  ; with  a Life  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
in  1798;  with  biographical  and  critical  notes  by 
Dyce,  in  1827 ; with  a Memoir  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  in  1 830 ; with  a Memoir  by  Moy  Thomas,  in 
1858  ; and  they  are  included  in  many  collections  of 
the  English  poets.  “ Collins,”  says  Hazlitt,  “ had 
that  genuine  inspiration,  which  alone  can  give 
birth  to  the  highest  efforts  of  poetry.  He  is  the 
only  one  of  the  minor  poets  of  whom,  if  he  had 
lived,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  might  not  have 
done  the  greatest  things.  He  is  sometimes  affected, 
unmeaning,  and  obscure ; but  he  also  catches  rich 
glimpses  of  the  powers  of  paradise,  and  has  lofty 
aspirations  after  the  highest  seats  of  the  Muses. 
In  his  best  works  there  is  an  Attic  simplicity, 
and  pathos,  and  fervour  of  imagination,  which 
make  us  the  more  lament  that  the  efforts  of  his 
mind  were  at  first  depressed  by  neglect  and 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  at  length  buried  in 
the  gloom  of  an  unconquerable  and  fatal  malady.” 
See  Eclogues,  Oriental;  “Music  (When), 

HEAVENLY  MAID.  WAS  YOUNG.” 

Collins,  William  Wilkie,  novelist  and 
dramatist  (b.  1824),  has  published  the  following 


novels: — Antonina : or,  the  Fall  of  Rome  (1850);  Basil 
(1852);  Mr.  Wray's  Cash-Box  (1852);  Hide  and 
Seek  (1854) ; After  Dark,  and  Other  Stories  (1856) ; 
The  Dead  Secret  (1857) ; The  Queen  of  Hearts 
(1859);  The  Woman  in  White  (1860);  No  Name 
(1862) ; My  Miscellanies  (1863)  ; Armadale  (1866); 
The  Moonstone  (1868)  ; Man  and  Wife  (1870) ; 
Poor  Miss  Finch  (1872) ; Miss,  or  Mrs.  ? and  Other 
Stories  (1873);  The  New  Magdalen  (1873);  The 
Law  and  the  Lady  (1875);  and  Two  Destinies 
(1876).  He  has  also  written  two  plays,  called  The 
Lighthouse , and  The  Frozen  Deep ; and  a book  of 
home  travel,  entitled,  Rambles  beyond  Railways : 
or,  Notes  on  Cornwall  (1851). 

Colman,  George,  the  Elder,  dramatist  and 
translator  (b.  1733,  d.  17 94),  wrote  Polly  Honeycomb 
(1760);  The  Jealous  Wife  (1761);  The  Clandestine  Mar- 
riage (in  conjunction  with  Garrick)  1766  ; atransla-  : 
tion  of  Horace’s  De  Arte Poetica  (1783);  a translation 
of  Terence ; a translation  of  the  Merchant  of  Plautus;  ; 
and  two  parodies  on  Gray  and  Mason,  written  in 
conjunction  with  Lloyd.  He  was  also  associated 
with  Bonnel  Thornton  in  The  Connoisseur  and  The 
St.  James’s  Chronicle.  See  Hazlitt’s  Comic  Writers. 
See  Clandestine  Marriage,  The  ; Connoisseur, 
The;  Jealous  Wife,  The. 

Colman,  George,  the  Younger,  dramatist  ; 
and  comic  writer  (b.  1762,  d.  1836),  wrote  Two  to 
One  (1784);  Turk  and  no  Turk;  Inkle  and  Tarico 
(1787);  Ways  and  Means  (1788);  The  Battle  of 
Hexham  (1789) ; The  Surrender  of  Calais  (1791);  The  - 
Mountaineers  (1793) ; The  Iron  Chest  (1796),  (q.v.) ; 
The  Heir  at  Law  (1797);  Blue  Beard  (1798);  The 
Review : or,  the  Wags  of  Windsor  (1798)  ; The  Poor 
Gentleman  (1802),  (q.v.);  Love  Laughs  at  Lock- 
smiths (1803);  Gay  Deceivers  (1804);  John  Bull 
(1805),  (q.v.)  ; Who  Wants  a Guinea  ? (1805) ; We 
Fly  by  Night  (1806);  The  Africans  (1808);  X.  Y.  Z. 
(1810);  The  Law  of  Java  ( 1 822) ; The  Man  of  the 
People;  The  Female  Dramatist ; and  some  other 
plays;  My  Nightgoivn  and  Slippers  (1797);  Poetical 
Vagaries  (1814);  Vagaries  Vindicated  (1815) ; Eccen- 
tricities for  Edinburgh  (1820);  and  Broad  Grins 
(q.v.),  being  My  Nightgown  and  Slippers  with 
additions.  For  Biography,  see  Random  Records  by 
Colman  himself,  published  in  1830  ; and  Memoirs 
of  the  Colman  Family,  by  Peake  (1842) ; also, 
Baker’s  Biographia  Dramatica. 

Cologne.  The  subject  of  an  epigram  by 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  : — 

“ The  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known, 

Doth  wash  the  city  of  Cologne : 

But  tell  me,  nymphs,  what  power  divine 
Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine?” 

Colon.  A rabble-leader  in  Butler’s  Hudibras 
(q.v.). 

Colton,  Charles  Caleb,  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1780,  d.  1832),  wrote  Lacon  : or,  Many 
Th  ings  in  Few  Words,  Addressed  to  Those  who  Think  > 
(1820)  ; and  Remarks  on  the  Talents  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  the  Tendencies  of  Don  Juan  (1819).  See  Lacon- 
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Columbanus,  St.  (d.  615).  The  Works  of 
ds  writer  were  printed  by  Goldasti  in  Parcenetin 
teres  (1604)  ; by  Canisius  in  Antiques  Lectiones  ; 
r Fleming  in  Collectanea  Sacra  (1621);  in  vol.  viii. 
Bibliotheca  Magnum  Bat  rum  (1644)  ; and  in  vol. 
i.  of  Bibliotheca  Maxima  Patrum  (1677).  For 
iography  and  Criticism,  see  "Wright’s  Biographia 
•■itunnica  Liter  aria;  Bair’s  Die  Christlieben  Dichter 
836) ; and  Polycarp  Leyser’s  Hist.  Poet.  Medii 
lei ; and  Histoire  Litteraire  de  France , tome  iii. 

Columbiad,  The.  See  Barlow,  Joel. 

.Columbus,  The  Voyage  of.  A poem  by 
muel  Rogers  (1763 — 1855),  published  in  1812. 

. t has  here  and  there,”  says  the  poet  himself,  “ a 
rical  term  of  thought  and  expression.  It  is 
; lden  in  its  transitions,  and  full  of  historical 
nsions ; leaving  much  to  be  imagined  by  the 
ider.” 


CColumella : “ or,  the  Distressed  Anchoret.” 

• novel,  by  Richard  Graves,  in  which  the  pecu- 
rities  of  the  poet  Shenstone  are  supposed  to  be 
meed  at. 

CColvil,  Samuel,  “ the  Scottish  Hudibras,” 
educed  in  1681,  The  Mock  Poem:  or,  Whig g s’ 
application,  written  in  imitation  of  the  style  of 
tier  (q.v.). 

Colvin,  May.  A ballad,  printed  by  Herd, 
chan,  Motherwell,  Sharpe,  and  others,  and 
mded  on  a story  which  seems  to  have  been 
miliar  in  Swedish  and  in  German  ballad-lite- 
ure.  “The  country  people  on  the  coast  of 
trick,  in  Ayrshire,  point  out  ‘Fause  Sir  John’s 
ip,’  and  an  equally  authentic  claim  in  this 

• tter  is  made  for  a locality  in  the  north  of  Scot- 

cd.” 

‘Combat  (The)  deepens:  On,  ye 

ve  ! ” From  Campbell’s  poem  of  Hohenlinden 

lombe,  George,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
■8,  d.  1858),  wrote  Essays  on  Phrenology  (1819)  ; 
: Constitution  of  Man  (1828),  (q.v.)  ; A System  of 
•enology  (1836)  ; Notes  on  the  United  States 
11);  Phrenology  Applied  to  Painting  and  Sculp- 
- ; The  Relation  of  Science  to  Religion  ; Capital 
iishment ; National  Education;  The  Currency 
stion  ; and  other  works. 

Jomber,  Thomas,  D.D.  (1644—1699),  was 
i author  of  A Companion  to  the  Altar  (1658) ; A 
panion  to  the  Temple : or,  a Help  to  Devotions  in 
' Use  of  the  Common  Prayer  (1672-4-5) ; Discourses 
i the  Common  Prayer  (1684)  ; The  Plausible 
'aments  of  a.  Romish  Priest  Answered  (1686) ; On 
Roman  Forgeries  in  Councils  during  the  First 
r Centuries  (1689) ; and  other  works.  A Memoir 
is  Life  and  Writings  was  written  by  his  grand- 
Thomas  Comber,  in  1799. 


“ Come  away,  come  away,  death.”  A 

song  in  Shakespeare’s  Twelfth  Night,  act  ii., 
scene  4. 

“ Come  back  again,  my  olden  heart.” 

From  “ The  Higher  Courage,”  a lyric  by  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough. 

“ Come  back,  come  back,  behold  with 

straining  mast.”  From  a “ Song  in  Absence  ” (q.v.), 
by  Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 

“ Come,  dear  children,  let  us  away.” 

From  “ The  Forsaken  Merman,”  a lyric  by 
Matthew  Arnold. 

“ Come,  gentle  sleep ! attend  thy  vo- 
tary’s prayer.”  The  first  line  of  a translation  by 
John  Wolcot  (1738. — 1819),  of  a Latin  epigram 
on  sleep  by  Thomas  Warton  (1728—1790),  be- 
ginning, 

“ Somne  levis,  cjuanquam  certissima  mortis  imago.” 

“ Come,  gentle  Spring,  ethereal  mild- 
ness, come.”  The  first  line  of  the  poem  on  Spring 
(q.v.),  in  Thomson’s  Seasons  (q.v.): — 

“And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud, 

While  music  wakes  around,  veil’d  In  a shower 
Of  shadowing  roses,  on  our  plains  descend.” 

“ Come,  hang  up  your  care,  and  cast 

away  sorrow.”  First  line  of  a song  by  Thomas 
Shadwell  (1640 — 1692), in  his  comedy  of  TheMiser, 
which  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  in  1672. 

“ Come  home,  come  home,  and  where 

is  home  for  me?”  From  a “ Song  in  Absence” 
(q.v.),  by  Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 

“ Come  into  the  garden,  Maud.”  Sect, 
xxii.  of  Tennyson’s  Maud  (q.v). 

“Come,  let  us  now  resolve  at  last.” 

Song,  The  Reconcilement,  by  J ohn  Sheffield,  Duke 
of  Buckinghamshire  (1649 — 1721). 

“Come  like  shadows,  so  depart.” — 

Macbeth,  act  iv.,  scene  1. 

“ Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my 

love.”  First  line  of  a lyric,  by  Christopher 
Marlowe  (1564 — 1593). 

“ Come,  my  Celia,  let  us  prove.”  A song 
by  Ben  Jonson,  in  The  Forest,  v. 

“ Come  not,  when  I am  dead.”  A song 

by  Alfred  Tennyson, 

“ Come  o’er  the  sea,  maiden,  to  me.” 

An  Irish  melody  by  Thomas  Moore. 

“ Come  one,  come  all!  this  rock  shall 

fly.”  The  first  line  of  a well-known  couplet  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  poem  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake 
(q.v.). 

“ Come,  Poet,  come.”  A lyric  by  Arthur 

Hugh  Clough. 


Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go.” — 

ton’s  L’ Allegro,  lines  33,  34  : — 

“ On  the  light  fantastic  toe.” 


“ Come,  rest  in  this  bosom,  my  young 

stricken  deer.”  An  Irish  melody  by  Thomas 
Moore. 
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“ Come,  Sleep,  and  with  thy  sweet 

deceiving.”  A song  in  The  Woman  Hater , by  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher. 

“ Come,  Sleep,  O Sleep,  the  certain 

knot  of  peace.”  A sonnet  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
(1554— 1586). 

Come  to  me  in  my  dreams,  and 

then.” — From  Longing , in  Faded  Leaves , by  Mat- 
thew Arnold. 

“ Come,  when  no  graver  cares  em- 
ploy.” From  To  the  Rev.  F.  I).  Maurice , by  Alfred 
Tennyson. 

Comedy,  in  England,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  taken  a position  until  1566,  when  the  first 
regular  comedy  in  the  language,  Ralph  Roister 
Doister  (q.v.)  appeared.  It  is  not  a perfect  work  of 
art,  nor  is  Bishop  Still’s  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle 
(q.v.),  which  followed  it,  much  more  conspicuous 
for  merit ; yet  in  both  can  be  seen  the  bud  which 
was  destined  to  bloom  into  such  productions  as 
the  As  You  Like  Lt  of  Shakespeare,  the  Every  Man 
in  His  Humour  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  Country  Wife 
of  Wycherley,  the  School  for  Scandal  of  Sheridan, 
and  the  School  of  T.  W.  Robertson.  Among  the 
Elizabethans,  comedy  was  semi-serious  in  charac- 
ter ; it  was  not  wholly  comic ; frequently  an 
almost  tragic  interest  attached  to  it.  Thus,  by  the 
side  of  the  sparkle  of  Beatrice,  there  are  the  tears 
of  Hero : comedy,  as  it  is  now,  was  scarcely  to  be 
obtained  in  Shakespeare’s  time.  In  the  hands  of 
the  great  dramatist  it  was  idyllic  in  character ; in 
those  of  Ben  Jonson,  it  became  somewhat  learned 
and  heavy.  With  Jonson,  however,  began  the 
comedy  of  manners  which,  taken  up  by  Etherege, 
Dryden,  and  Wycherley,  was  fully  developed  by 
Congreve,  Farquhar,  and  Yanbrugh ; and  found 
its  final  apotheosis  in  the  works  of  Goldsmith  and 
Sheridan.  During  all  this  period,  the  aims  of  the 
writers  were  brilliancy  of  dialogue  and  piquancy  of 
situation ; the  satire  was  bright  and  keen,  but  its 
object  was  not  so  much  the  reformation,  as  the 
amusement  of  society.  Since  Sheridan  wrote,  the 
complexion  of  English  comedy  has  entirely 
changed.  The  comedy  of  manners  has  been  left 
behind,  and  has  partially  degenerated  into  the 
“ di'a wing-room  ” school  of  dramatic  art,  of  which 
T.  W.  Robertson  was  facile  princeps.  The  best 
writers  of  English  comedy  are : Shakespeare,  Ben 
Jonson,  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Yanbrugh,  Far- 
quhar, Garrick,  Colman,  Mrs.  Centlivre,  Steele, 
Gay,  Fielding,  Cibber,  Bickerstaff,  Mrs.  Cowley, 
Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  Macklin,  Holcroft,  Foote, 
Douglas  Jerrold,  Bulwer  Lytton,  Tom  Taylor, 
Robertson,  II.  J.  Byron,  Gilbert,  and  Boucicault. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  The,  by  William 
Shakespeare,  is  evidently  one  of  the  poet’s  earliest 
productions.  From  a notice  in  Francis  Mores’ 
Palladis  Tamia  we  learn  that  it  was  acted  before 
1598  ; and  a passage  in  the  Gesta  Grayorum — a 
record  of  the  Christmas  revels  at  Gray’s  Inn — shows 
that  it  was  produced  at  that  once  famous  “ Inn  of 


Court”  in  December,  1594.  The  passage  runs  as 
follows  : — “ After  such  sports,  a Comedy  of  Errors 
(like  to  Plautus  his  Memnchmus)  was  played  by 
the  players.  So  that  night  was  begun,  and  continued 
to  the  end,  in  nothing  but  confusion  and  errors: 
thereupon  it  was  ever  afterwards  called  The  Night 
of  Errors."  The  play  was  probably  written  early 
in  1593,  and  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623. 
“It  is,”  says  Schlegel,  “perhaps  the  best  of  all 
written  or  possible  ‘ Mensechmi ; ’ and  if  the  play 
is  inferior  in  value  to  other  plays  of  Shakespeare,  it 
is  only  because  nothing  more  could  be  made  out  of 
the  materials.”  “ In  The  Comedy  of  Errors ,”  says 
Hallam,  “ there  are  only  a few  passages  of  a poetical 
vein  ; yet  such,  perhaps,  as  no  other  living  drama- 
tist could  have  written ; but  the  story  is  well 
invented  and  well  managed,  the  confusion  of 
persons  does  not  cease  to  amuse,  the  dialogue  is 
easy  and  gay  beyond  what  had  been  hitherto  heard 
on  the  stage,  there  is  little  buffoonery  in  the  wit, 
and  no  absurdity  in  the  circumstances.”  Steevens 
and  Hazlitt  write  in  less  complimentary  terms. 

“ Comet  of  h Season,  The.”  See 

Churchill’s  Grave. 

Comic  Annual,  The,  was  originated,  written, 
and  chiefly  illustrated  by  Thomas  Hood  (1798 — 
1845),  from  the  years  1830  to  1842. 

Comic  Blackstone  ; Comic  History  of 
England;  Comic  History  of  Home; 
Quizziology  of  the  British  Drama.  A 

series  of  humorous  travesties  by  Gilbert  a 
Beckett  (1811 — 1856). 

Comical  Gallant,  The  : “ or,  the  Amours 

of  Sir  John  Falstaff.”  An  adaptation  by  John 
Dennis  (1657—1734),  from  Shakespeare’s. Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  (q.v.). 

Comical  Hash,  The.  A comedy  by  Mar- 
garet, Duchess  of  Newcastle  (d.  1673). 

Comical  Revenge,  The : “ or,  Love  in  a 
Tub.”  A comedy  by  Sir  George  Etherege 
(1636 — 1694),  produced  in  1664,  at  the  Dukes 
Theatre,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  “ Its  intention,” 
says  Robert  Bell,  “ is  to  exhibit  in  a broad  fight 
the  roarers,  scourers,  cheats,  and  gamblers  who  in- 
fested the  town,  and  made  the  taverns  ring  day 
and  night  with  their  riots.  Mixed  up  with  these 
rampant  scenes  is  a pure  love  story,  treated  more 
gravely  and  earnestly  than  usual,”  which  “ is  the 
weakest  part  of  the  comedy.”  The  heroines  are 
Graciana  and  Aurelia;  the  heroes,  Colonel  Bruce 
and  Lord  Beaufort. 

Cornin’  through  the  Rye.  A song  by 
Robert  Burns  (1759 — 1796)  : — 

“ Gin  a body  meet  a body. 

Cornin'  through  the  rye; 

Gin  a body  kiss  a body— 

Need  a body  cry  ? ” 

“ Coming  events  cast  their  shades 

before,  And.”  A line  in  Campbell’s  poem,  Lochirt* 
Warning. 
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Coming  Race,  The.  A work  of  fiction, 
irst  published  anonymously  by  Lord  Lytton 
1805 — 1873),  in  1871.  It  consists  of  a minute 
lescription  of  a mythic  people,  who  are  supposed 

0 exist  many  ages  after  the  present  era  ; and  has 
• meh  in  common  with  Utopia  (q.v.),  and  works  of  a 

similar  character  and  scope. 

Commandments,  The  Ten,  were  versified 
»y  William  Whyttington,  Dean  of  Durham, 
a lines  of  which  the  following  are  a specimen  : — 

“ Nor  his  man-servant,  nor  his  maid, 

Nor  oxe  nor  asse  or  his ; 

Nor  any  other  thing  that  to 
Thy  neighbour  proper  is.” 

Jee  Actes  of  the  Apostles  ; Athanasian  Creed. 

Comment,  Cuthbert.  The  nom  de  plume 
-ssimied  by  Abraham  Tucker  (1705 — 1774)  in 
jplying  to  some  strictures  on  his  work  entitled, 
'•tree  Will , Foreknowledge , and  Fate  (1763). 

Commentarii  de  Scriptoribus  Britan- 
icis,  by  John  Leland  (1506 — 1552) ; edited  by 
(all  in  1709. 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 

md,  by  Sir  William  Blackstone  (1723 — 1780), 
le  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1765.  The 
ork  was  severely  criticised  by  Bentham,  Priestley, 
id  the  writer  who  veiled  himself  under  the  pseu- 
mym  of  “ Junius.”  Sir  William  Jones  considered 
le  Commentaries  the  “most  correct  and  beautiful 
itline  that  was  ever  exhibited  in  any  human 
: :ience.” 

Commentary,  Matthew  Henry’s.  See 

XPOSITION  OF  THE  OLD  AND  New  TESTAMENTS,  An. 

“Commentators  each  dark  passage 

un,  How.”  First  line  of  a couplet  in  Young’s 
ttire,  The  Love  of  Fame,  and  the  second  line  of 
lich  runs — 

“ And  hold  their  farthing  candle  to  the  sun.” 
his  Parish  Register,  Crabbe  refers  to  the 
ommentators  plain,” 

“ Who  from  the  dark  and  doubtful  love  to  run, 

And  hold  their  glimmering  tapers  to  the  sun.” 

1 Common  Conditions,  A Pleasant 
Dmedie  called.  A dramatic  fragment,  a 
insenpt  of  which  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Id  which  was  probably  published  in  1576. 

mmon  Conditions  is  the  vice  of  the  performance, 
■d  at  one  time  endeavours  to  promote,  and  at 
>ther  to  defeat,  the  happiness  of  the  lovers  in 
play.  These  are,  respectively,  Lamphedon 
1 Clarisia,  Romides  and  Sabia,  whose  fate  is 
Iden  from  us  in  the  existing  fragment.  The 
•sification  generally  consists  of  lines  of  fourteen 
Uables. 

Commonplace  of  Nature,  Thou  un- 

iinming."  Wordsworth,  To  the  Daisy. 

Jommon  Prayer,  The  Book  of,  which 
ms  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  not, 
•h  the  “offices”  of  the  Church,  the  work  of  any 
■ticular  epoch,  but  is  really  the  outgrowth  of 


many  hundred  years.  It  may  be  said  to  date  in 
reality  from  the  year  1085,  when  Osmund,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  compiled  the  Portiforium  or  Breviary, 
the  Missal,  and  the  Manual,  which  together  made 
what  is  termed  “'the  Sarum  Use,”  and  which, 
coming  into  immediate  operation  over  nearly  all  the 
country,  remained  for  at  least  four  centuries  and 
a half  the  principal  devotional  rule  of  the  English 
Church.  In  1516  the  Portiforium  was,  with  some- 
important  changes,  reprinted  by  order  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  Many  of  the  rubrics  were  suppressed, 
the  Bible  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  proper  order, 
and  the  lessons  were  restored  to  their  ancient 
length ; in  fact,  we  have  here  the  initiation  of 
those  principles  which  eventually  controlled  the 
preparation  of  our  present  Prayer  Book.  In  1531 
the  Breviary  was  again  reprinted.  In  1533  the 
Missal  was  subjected  to  the  same  sort  of  reforma- 
tion as  the  Breviary,  and  published;  and  in  1541 
the  Psalter  was  printed  both  in  Latin  and  English, 
the  Psalms  being  ordered  to  be  read  consecutively, 
as  is  now  the  custom.  In  the  same  year  the 
Breviary  came  into  use  throughout  the  Province 
of  Canterbury,  but  by  this  time  the  fate  of  the  old 
monastic  state  was  sealed.  Monastic  worship  was 
giving  way  rapidly  to  congregational  worship ; 
and  it  became  necessary  to  adapt  the  services  of 
the  Church  to  the  new  requirements.  Accordingly, 
in  1542,  a committee  of  Convocation  was  ordered 
to  consider  the  matter,  and  the  first  result  of  their 
deliberations  was  the  publication  of  the  Litany  in 
English,  in  1544,  followed  by  that  of  Cranmer's 
“ Order  of  Communion”  (merely  an  English  version 
of  the  Salisbury  Missal),  in  1547.  Their  crowning- 
work,  however,  was  the  first  version  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  founded  on  the  Ref ormed  Sarum 
Use  of  1516,  but  remarkable  for  its  condensation 
of  the  various  services  of  Mattins,  Lauds,  Prime, 
Tierce,  Sexts,  Nones,  Vespers,  and  Compline  into 
two  services,  one  for  morning  and  one  for  evening, 
called  simply  Matins  and  Evensong.  It  is  not  easy, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  to  say  to  whom  the  pre- 
paration of  the  several  parts  was  due.  All  we 
know  is,  that  the  Book,  as  finally  amended  by 
Committee,  was  submitted  to  Convocation  on  No- 
vember 24,  1548 ; laid  before  Parliament,  as  part 
of  the  Act  of  Unifoi-mity  (2  & 3 Edw.  VI.),  on 
December  9,  1548 ; passed  by  the  House  of  Lords 
on  January  15,  1548-9  ; and  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  21st  of  the  same  month;  published  on 
March  7,  1548-9  ; and  taken  into  general  use  on 
June  9,  1549.  However,  between  1549  and  1552 
the  aspect  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  England  some- 
what changed.  Foreign  influence  was  strongly 
cxerted  in  favour  of  the  Puritan  party ; Peter 
Martyr,  Martin  Bucer,  and  John  a Lasco  and  Poul- 
lain,  obtained  berths  in  England;  and  an  agitation 
started  by  Calvin,  fostered  by  theso,  and  aided  by 
the  Protestants  at  home,  resulted  in  a determina- 
tion of  the  young  king  to  subject  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  to  revision,  of  course  in  a Protestant 
direction.  Tho  Book,  as  revised,  passed  through 
Parliament  (5  & 6 Edw.  VI.),  on  April  6,  1552, 
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and.  came  into  use  on  November  1,  following.  It 
was  repealed  by  Queen  Mary  in  October,  1553,  and 
restored  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  some  further 
modifications,  in  June,  1559.  Once  more  sup- 
pressed, by  the  Puritans,  in  January,  1624-5,  it  was 
revived  by  Charles  II.  in  June,  1660;  but  it  was 
destined  to  still  further  alteration.  Considered  by 
the  Savoy  Conference  in  July,  1661,  it  came  before 
Convocation  in  December  of  that  year;  concessions 
were  once  more  made  to  the  Puritans ; and  the 
Book  was  again  approved  by  the  king  in  February, 
1661-2,  passed  the  House  of  Lords  in  April,  1662, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  in  May  of  the  same 
year,  and  came  into  general  use  in  August.  It  was 
adopted  in  November,  1662,  by  the  Irish  House  of 
Convocation,  and  was  embodied  in  the  Irish  Act  of 
Unifoi’inity  in  June,  1666.  It  still  remains  the 
service-book  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  in  1863 
was  finally  accepted  as  the  service-book  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland.  It  is  now  used,  with 
slight  modifications,  by  all  the  Churches  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  England.  See  Proctor’ s 
History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  J.  H. 
Blunt’s  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Common  Sense,  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind  on  the  Principles  of,  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Reid  (1710 — 1796)  in  1763,  and 
consisting  of  an  examination  of  the  ground-work 
of  our  knowledge,  so  far  as  the  five  external  senses 
are  concerned.  It  led  to  the  appointment  of  the 
witter,  in  1764,  to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy 
at  Glasgow. 

Commonwealth  of  Women,  A.  Atragic 
comedy  by  Thomas  D’ Uh.ee y (1650 — 1723),  acted 
in  1686,  and  founded  on  Fletcher’s  Sea  Voyage. 

Comnenus,  Isaac.  The  hero  and  the  title 
of  a play  by  Sir  Henky  Taylor,  published  in 
1827.  “ There  is  a majesty  about  the  man,”  says 

Trollope,  “ and  a fixed  sobriety  of  heart  and  pur- 
pose, that  force  us  to  acknowledge  the  creation  to 
be  great.  And  there  is  wit  in  the  play.  The 
women,  though  their  parts  are  comparatively  small, 
leave  their  impress  behind  them.  Theodora,  with 
her  injured  love  and  guilty  heart,  is  not,  perhaps, 
so  powerful  as  Taylor  might  have  made  her ; but 
Anna  Comnenus  is  a gentle,  loving  woman,  whom 
the  reader  will  remember.”  The  story  is  founded 
on  an  historical  basis.  See  Scott’s  Count  Robert  of 
Paris. 

“ Comparisons  are  odious.”  See  Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  pt.  iii.,  sec.  3,  mem.  1, 
subs.  2 ; Hey  wood’ s Woman  Killed  with  Kindness, 
act  i.,  scene  1 ; Donne’s  Elegy,  viii. ; and  Herbert’s 
Jacula  Prudcntum.  Shakespeare  makes  Dogberry 
say,  “ Comparisons  are  odorous”  ( Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  act  iii.,  scene  5). 

“ Compass’d  by  the  inviolate  sea.”  A 

description  applied  to  Great  Britain  in  Tennyson’s 
dedication  of  his  poems  To  the  Queen. 

Complaint,  The:  “or,  Night  Thoughts.” 

A series  of  poems  by  Edward  Young  (1684 — 1765), 


published  in  1742,  and  consisting  of  Night  1,  On  \ 
Life,  Death,  and  Immortality  ; Night  2,  On  Time  j 
Death,  and  Friendship  ; Night  3,  Narcissa  ; Night  4,  j 
The  Christ  ian  Triumph,  containing  our  only  Cure  fur  ! 
the  Fear  of  Death,  and  proper  Sentiments  for  that 
Inestimable  Blessing ; Night  5,  The  Relapse;  \ 
Nights  6 and  7,  The  Infidel  Reclaimed,  in  two  parts,  1 
containing  the  Nature,  Proof,  and  Importance  of  Im-  1 
mortality;  Night  8,  Virtue' s Apology  : or,  the  Man  1 
of  the  World  answered,  in  which  are  considered  the 
Love  of  this  Life,  the  Ambition  and  Pleasures,  with 
the  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  World;  Night  9,  Con- 
solations, containing,  among  other  things,  1,  A Moral 
Survey  of  the  Nocturnal  Heavens,  and  2,  A Night 
Address  to  the  Deity.  The  latter  poem  was  pub-  fi 
lished  separately  in  1745.  The  whole  series  is, 
written  in  blank  verse,  and  was  primarily  occa-jS 
sioned  by  the  death  of  Young’s  step-daughter  and  H 
her  husband,  who  figure  as  Narcissa  and  Philander  » 
in  the  poem.  In  1741,  his  wife  also  died,  and  he 
alludes  to  the  triple  affliction  in  the  lines — 

“ Thy  shaft  flew  thrice,  and  thrice  my  peace  was  slain, 

And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  fill’d  her  horn.” 

Complaint  of  Conscience,  The.  A song$ 

printed  in  Bishop  Percy’s  Rcliques. 

Complaynt  of  a Loveres  Lyfe,  The. 

See  Loveres  Lype,  The  Complaynt  of  a. 

Complaynt  of  Mars  and  Venus,  The. 

A poem  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

Complaynt  of  Scotland,  The.  A rar*  m 

work,  published  at  St.  Andrews  in  1548 — 49,  and  jr 
attributed  to  “ Sir  ” James  Inglis,  whom  Lydgate 
mentions  as  famous  for  his  “ ballatis,  farsis,  and 
pleasand  playis.”  Only  one  of  these  productions,  fi 
called  A General  Satire,  has  come  down  to  usjRt 
and  this  is  included  in  Lord  Hailes’  collection  of 
Scottish  Poems.  The  Complaynt  is  apparently  * 
written  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Decameron  of  Iff 
Boccaccio.  A number  of  shepherds  meet  together  If 
to  tell  tales  and  sing  songs,  and  afterwards  join  one  ■ 
another  in  a dance.  “ Evyrie  aid  scheiphird  led  his  ft 
vyfe  be  the  hand,  and  evyrie  yong  scheiphird  led  {j 
hyr  quhome  he  luffit  best.”  See  the  editions  by  jj 
Leyden,  and  by  J.  A,  H.  Murray  (1873). 

Complaynt  of  the  King’s  Papingo,  jr 
The.  A poem  by  Sir  David  Lindsay  (1490-—  It  • 
1557),  written  in  1530,  in  which  he  satirises  the  * 
vices  of  the  clergy  in  strong  and  vivid  language*  D.  r_. 
“In  point  of  learning,  elegance,  variety  of  de- 
scription,  and  easy,  playful  humour,  the  ‘ little  fc,.. 
tragedy  ’ of  the  Papingo  is  worthy  to  hold  its  fj 
place  with  any  poem  of  the  period,  either  English  ft: 
or  Scottish.”  Papingo  is  the  Scotch  for  peacock.® 

Compleat  Angler,  The : “or,  the  Con-  c j; 

templative  Man’s  Recreation  ; being  a discourse  of 
Fish  and  Fishing,  not  unworthy  the  Perusal  of  most  1 
Anglers.”  The  famous  treatise  by  Izaak  AValton 
(1593 — 1683)  ; published  in  1658.  The  origins 
title  page  bore  the  following  motto,  which  was  kty 
cancelled,  however,  in  all  future  editions  : — “ Simon  k v. 
Peter  said,  'I  go  a fishing;’  and  they  said,  ‘ AVe  f 
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. Iso  go  with  thee.’  ” “ Whether,”  says  Sir  John 

Jaw  kins,  “we  consider  the  elegant  simplicity  of 
ho  style,  the  ease  and  unaffected  humour  of  the 
ialogue,  the  lovely  scenes  which  it  delineates,  the 
nchanting  pastoral  poetry  which  it  contains,  or 
he  fine  morality  it  so  sweetly  inculcates,  it  has 
ardly  its  fellow' in  any  of  the  modern  languages.” 

Compleat  Gentleman,  The.  A work  by 
tENKY  Peacham  (1576  ?• — 1650),  published  in  1622, 
i which,  after  1634,  was  added  The  Gentleman' s 
Exercise:  or,  an  Exquisite  Practise,  as  well  for 
mrrawing  all  Manner  of  Beasts  in  their  true  Por- 
||  r -aitures,  as  also  the  Making  of  all  kinds  of  Colours, 
'■  . h‘‘  used  in  Lymming,  Painting,  Tricking,  and  Blason 
" Coates  and  Arms.  The  best  edition  of  these 
orks  is  that  of  1661.  It  appears  that  Dr.  Johnson 
as  much  indebted  to  Peacham  for  the  definitions 
[ blazonry  in  his  English  Dictionary. 

“Complies  against  his  will.”  A phrase 
often,  but  wrongly,  quoted  as  “ convinced  against 
-swill”)  which  occurs  in  the  well-known  couplet 
' Butler  (H udibras)  : — 

“ He  that  complies  against  his  will 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still.” 

Compliment,  The.  A song  by  Thomas 
\rew  beginning — 

“ O my  dearest,  I shall  grieve  thee.” 

“ Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined 

.”  Line  215,  canto  i.,  part  i.  of  Butler’s 
‘ udibras  (q.v.) : — 

“ By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to.” 


(Compoundeof  Alchemie, 

.chemie,  The  Compounde  of. 


The.  See 
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Compromise  and  barter.” 

f 'vemment,”  says  Burke,  “ indeed  every  human 
unefit  and  enjoyment,  ever}'  virtue  and  every  pru- 
rnt  act,  is  founded  on  compromise  and  barter.” 

' “Comrades,  leave  me  here  a little, 

i lile  as  yet  ’tis  early  mom.”  First  line  of  Locks- 
• Hall,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

|(  Comus.  A masque,  or  dramatic  poem,  by  John 
ilton  (1608 — 1674),  published  in  1637.  It  was 
itten  for  the  Earl  of  Bridgwater,  and  acted  at 
? residence,  Castle  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  on 
ichaelmas  night,  1634.  The  music  is  by  Henry 
twes.  Comus  (from  Kugos,  a revel)  was  the  Roman 
d of  banqueting  and  festive  amusements ; but  in 
ilton’ s poem  he  appears  as  a lewd  enchanter, 
lose  pleasure  it  is  to  deceive  and  ruin  the  chaste 
d innocent.  Macaulay  speaks  of  Comus  as  “ cer- 
nly  the  noblest  performance  of  the  kind  which 
ists  in  any  language.  The  speeches  must  be  read 
|r  majestic  soliloquies,  and  ho  who  reads  them  will 
enraptured  with  their  eloquence,  their  sublimity, 
d their  music.  But  the  finest  passages  are  those 
lich  are  lyric  in  form  as  well  as  in  spirit.  ‘ I 
ould  much  commend,’  says  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
no  tragical  part  if  the  lyrical  did  not  ravish  me 
th  a certain  Dorique  delicacy  in  your  songs  and 
| es,  whereunto  I have  seen  yet  nothing  parallel 


in  our  language.’  ” The  leading  incidents  of  Comus 
are  said  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  derived  from  Homer’s 
Circe,  by  others  from  the  Old  Wives'  Tale  of  George 
Peele,  the  dramatist ; but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  were  suggested  by  an  adventure  which 
happened  to  the  two  sons  and  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Bridgwater  in  the  forest  of  Haywood,  in 
Herefordshire. 

Comyns,  Sir  John,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  (d.  1740),  wrote  A Digest  of  the  Laws  of 
England,  the  first  edition  of  which,  in  five  volumes, 
appeared  in  1762—67 ; a sixth  volume  being 
added  in  1776.  He  also  published  two  volumes  of 
Reports  of  Cases  adjudged  in  various  courts,  in  1744. 

Concanen,  Matthew,  miscellaneous  writer 
(d.  1749),  produced  several  poems  and  a comedy 
called  Wexford  Wells.  Perhaps  his  best  title  to 
distinction,  however,  is  his  appearance  in  the  Dun- 
ciad,  which  was  caused  by  an  attack  upon  the  poet 
Pope  : — 

“ Be  thine,  my  stationer,  this  magic  gift, 

Cooke  shall  be  Prior,  and  Concanen,  Swift.” 

“ Concatenation,  A,  accordingly.”  A 

phrase  used  by  the  “fourth  fellow”  in  Goldsmith’ s 
comedy  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  act  i.,  scene  2. 

“ Concealment,  like  a worm  i’  the 

bud.” — Twelfth  Night,  act  ii.,  scene  4. 

“ Conceit,  begotten  by  the  eyes : ” “a 

Poesy  to  Prove  Affection  is  not  Love;”  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  (1552 — 1618),  written  before 
1602. 

Conceited  News.  See  Newes  from  any 
Whence. 

Concilia,  Decreta,  Leges,  Constitu- 
tiones  in  re  Ecclesiaram  Orbis  Britan- 
nici : collected  by  Sir  Henry  Spelman  (1562 — 
1641),  and  published,  partly  in  1629,  and  partly  in 
1641.  The  first  volume  only  carried  the  subject 
as  far  as  the  Norman  Conquest ; the  second  volume 
was  edited  by  Dugdale. 

Conciones  ad  Popnlnm  : “ or,  Addresses 
to  the  People.”  By  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
privately  printed  in  1795. 

“ Concord  of  sweet  sounds.”— Merchant 
of  Venice,  act  v.,  scene  1. 

Concordance.  The  first  important  Concord- 
ance to  the  Bible  in  English  was  made  by  John 
Marbeck,  organist  at  Windsor,  and  published  in 
1550.  Robert  F.  Heury,  under  royal  privileges, 
published  two  concordances  in  1578.  Alexander 
Cruden’s  Concordance  appeared  in  1737,  and  an 
Index  to  the  Bible  by  Benjamin  Vincent,  keeper  of 
tho  library  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  editor 
of  Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates,  was  prepared  for 
tho  Queen’s  Printers,  and  completed  in  1848.  Con- 
cordancos  to  tho  works  of  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Pope,  Tennyson,  and  other  authors  have  also  been 
published  from  time  to  time. 
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Concordantia  Reg  alarum.  A work  as- 
cribed by  Leland  to  Benedict  Biscop  (b.  about 
654,  d.  690),  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  all 
the  rules  of  monastic  life  agreed  or  ought  to  agree 
with  those  of  St.  Benedict. 

Concorduance  of  Historyes,  The.  The 

name  first  given  by  Roisekt  Fabyan  to  his  Chronicles, 
which  was  a posthumous  work,  and  the  first  attempt 
to  write  English  history  in  prose.  It  is  in  seven 
parts;  parts  one  to  six  extending  from  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  Brute  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  part  seven  concluding  at  the  year  1504 ; 
the  whole  being  founded  on  the  works  of  Bede, 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  William  of  Malmesbury, 
and  other  early  writers.  The  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1516  ; the  second  in  1533,  continuing  the 
history  to  1509  ; the  third  in  1542,  continuing  the 
history  to  1541 ; the  fourth  in  1559,  bringing  down 
the  narrative  to  that  year.  The  fifth  edition  ap- 
peared in  1811,  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  Stowe 
speaks  of  the  work  as  “ a painful  labour,  to  the 
great  honour  of  the  city  and  of  the  whole  realm.” 

Concubine,  The.  A moral  poem  in  the 
manner  of  Spenser,  published  by  William  Julius 
Mickle  (1734 — 1788),  in  1767,  and  reissued  ten 
years  afterwards  under  the  title  of  Syr  Martyn. 

Conder,  Josiah,  Nonconformist  writer  (b. 
1789,  d.  1855),  contributed  largely  to  The  Eclectic 
Review,  The  Patriot , and  other  periodicals,  besides 
publishing  several  religious  works.  He  also  edited 
and  published  The  Modern  Traveller. 

Conduct  of  the  Allies,  The,  “ and  of  the 

late  ministry,  in  beginning  and  carrying  on  the 
war.”  A tract  by  Jonathan  Swift  (1667 — 1745), 
published  ten  days  before  the  Parliament  which 
met  in  December,  1711.  It  forms  the  first  and 
principal  of  a series,  including  The  Examiner , Re- 
marks on  the  Barrier  Treaty , and  The  Public  Spirit 
of  the  Whigs,  in  which  Swift  supported  the  ad- 
ministration of  Harley,  and  endeavoured  to  reflect 
discredit  upon  that  of  Godolpliin,  by  exhibiting 
the  secret  causes  of  affairs  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent. 

Confederacy,  The,  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh 
(1666 — 1726),  is  described  by  Hazlitt  as  “a  comedy 
of  infinite  contrivance  and  intrigue,  with  a match- 
less spirit  of  impudence.  It  is  a fine  careless  expose 
of  heartless  want  of  principle.” 

Confessio  Amantis : “ The  Confessyon 

of  the  Lover,”  in  eight  books ; the  third  part 
of  a poem  by  John  Gower  (1320 — 1402),  written  in 
English,  and  first  printed  by  Caxton  in  1483.  It 
was  reprinted  again  in  1532  and  1584,  by  Thomas 
Berthelette,  from  whose  edition  Chalmers  reprinted 
the  Confessio  in  his  Works  of  the  English  Poets 
in  1810.  An  edition,  by  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli, 
was  also  published  in  1857.  The  poem  is  cast 
into  the  form  of  a dialogue  between  a lover  and 
ins  confessor,  a priest  of  Venus,  and  may  be  briefly 
described,  iff  the  words  of  Thomas  Warton,  as  one 
in  which  “ the  ritual  of  religion  is  applied  to  the 


tender  passion,  and  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love  is  blended 
with  the  Breviary.”  A full  analysis  of  it  will  be 
found  in  Professor  Morley’s  English  Writers,  vol.  ii., 
part  i.  It  ends  as  follows : — 

“ But  thilke  lovt1,  which  that  is 
Within  a mannes  herte  aillriued 
And  slant  of  charltii  confirmed, 

Such  love  Is  goodly  for  to  have. 

Such  love  may  the  body  save, 

Such  love  may  the  sonic  amende. 

The  highe  God  such  love  us  sende 
Forth  with  the  remenaunt  of  grace, 

So  that  above  in  thilke  place 
Where  restetli  joy  and  alle  pees, 

Our  jole  may  be  endeles." 

Confessio  Golise.  A Latin  poem  generally 
attributed  to  Walter  Mates,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford 
(1150 — 1196),  though  not  with  the  sanction  and 
authority  of  Mapes’s  editor,  Mr.  Wright.  It  is  a 
general  confession  by  the  poet  of  his  three  con- 
spicuous vices : the  love  of  dice,  the  love  of  wine, 
and  the  love  of  women,  and  includes  the  bacchana- 
lian song,  a portion  of  which,  beginning — 

“ Mlhi  est  proposltum  In  tabernS  mori," 
has  been  translated  by  Leigh  Hunt.  A “ Golias” 
was,  in  the  time  of  Mapes,  one  famous  for  his 
gulosity  or  cynicism.  See  Apocalypsis  Golub 
Episcopi. 

Confessionale  and  Penitentiale,  by 

Egbert  of  York  (678 — 766),  published  originally 
in  Latin  and  English,  and  valuable  for  the  infor- 
mation they  afford  concerning  the  manners  and 
condition  of  Englishmen  in  the  eighth  century. 
See  the  edition  by  Thorpe  (1840). 

Confessions  of  an  English.  Opium- 
Eater.  See  English  Opium-Eater. 

Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,  by 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (1772 — 1834), published 
in  1840. 

Conflict  of  Conscience,  The.  “ An  ex- 

cellentnew  commedie,”  ormoral  play, by  Nathaniel 
Woodes,  printed  in  1581,  and  “ contayninge  a 
most  lamentable  example  of  the  dolefull  despera- 
tion of  a miserable  worldlinge,  termed  by  the  name 
of  Philologus,  who  forsooke  the  truth  of  God’s 
Gospel,  for  fear  of  lyfe  and  worldly  goods.”  Philo- 
logus is  intended  for  Francis  Spira,  an  Italian 
lawyer,  who  committed  suicide  in  1548,  and  whose 
story  was  widely  known  in  England  at  the  time. 
The  versification  of  the  piece  is  generally  in  lines 
of  fourteen  syllables.  See  Francis  Spira,  a poem 
by  J.  Hain  Friswell. 

“ Confusion  worse  confounded.”— 

Paradise  Lost,  ii.,  995. 

“ Confusions  of  a wasted  youth.”— 

Tennyson’s  In  Mcmoriam , preface. 

Congreve,  Richard,  miscellaneous  wnter 
(b.  1818),  is  the  author  of  a History  of  the  Roman 
Empire  of  the  West ; an  edition,  with  notes,  of 
Aristotle's  Politics;  Gibraltar;  Italy  and  the 
Western  Powers ; Elizabeth  of  England;  The  Cate- 
chism of  the  Positive  Religion ; Essays  : Political, 
Social,  and  Religious  ; and  some  sermons. 
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ongreve,  William,  poet  and  dramatist 
1670,  d.  1729),  wrote  The  Old  Bachelor  (1693); 
<e  Double  Dealer  (1693) ; Love  for  Love  (1695);  The 
timing  Brule  (1697)  ; The  Way  of  the  World 
00),  (all  of  which  see) ; and  Poems  (1710).  Deli- 
as of  his  Works  appeared  in  1710,  and  in  1840; 
introduction  being  written  to  the  latter  by 
_gh  Hunt.  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings, 
Amours  of  William  Congreve  were  published  by 
udes  Wilson  in  1730.  See  Thackeray’s  English 
morists,  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and 
l caulay’s  Essays.  “ His  style,”  says  Hazlitt,  “ is 
nitable,  nay  perfect.  It  is  the  highest  model  of 
lie  dialogue.  Every  sentence  is  replete  with 
-se  and  satire,  conveyed  in  the  most  polished  and 
ited  terms.  Every  page  presents  a shower  of 
Lliant  conceits,  is  a tissue  of  epigrams  in  prose, 
i new  triumph  of  wit,  a new  conquest  over 
: aess.”  Macaulay,  contrasting  Congreve  with 
fellow  dramatist,  Wycherley  (q.v.),  says  that 
ugreve  maintained  his  superiority  in  every  point. 
IV'ycherley  had  wit ; but  the  wit  of  Congreve 
outshines  that  of  every  comic  writer,  except 
rridan,  who  has  arisen  within  the  last  two  cen- 
• es.  Congreve  had  not,  in  a large  measure,  the 
:cical  facility;  but,  compared  with  Wycherley, 
might  be  called  a great  poet.  Wycherley  had 
e knowledge  of  books 
•eal  learning. 

im,  though  highly  culpable,  were  not  so. gross  as 
*ie  of  Wycherley.” 

Joningsby,  Arthur.  A novel  by  John 
.RUNG  (1806 — 1844),  published  in  1830 — 31. 
.ae  first  and  only  book,”  says  Carlyle,  “that 
•ling  ever  wrote,  indicating,”  he  says,  “ hasty 
ambitious  aims  in  literature,”  and  “ giving 
:ng  evidence  of  internal  spiritual  revulsions  to 
l ig  painfully  forward,  and  in  particular  of  the 
cession  Coleridge  was  producing  on  them.” 

oningsby : “ or,  the  New  Generation.”  A 
el  by  Benjamin  Disraeli,  published  in  1844, 
characterised  by  The  North  British  Review  as 
rdlv  deserving  to  be  called  a novel.  It  contains 
e of  a story,  and  what  there  is,  is  ill-conceived 
carelessly  executed.  Its  attractions  are  derived 
i two  sources,  the  supposed  reality  of  the  per- 
iges  whom  the  author  introduces  on  his  stage, 
the  political  end  and  scope  which  the  author 
in  view.  Mr.  Disraeli  merely  uses  the  ma- 
ery  of  a tale  as  an  instrument  of  personal  and 
deal  satire.”  “ Coningsby  is  the  impersonation 
■ oung  England,  and  in  him  the  author  intends 
we  should  see  the  beginning,  growth,  and 
hood  of  that  school  of  perfect  statesmen.”  See 
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but  Congreve  was  a man 
Congreve’s  offences  against  de- 


' onington,  John,  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin 
Oxford  (b.  1825,  d.  1869),  published  an  edition 
'irgil  (1862 — 71);  a translation  of  Horace  into 
Wish  verse  (1869)  ; and  several  other  classical 
His  miscellanies , with  a Memoir,  appeared 

872. 


Connell,  Father.  An  Irish  novel  by  Michael 
Banim  (b.-  1796)  and  John  Banim  (1798 — 1842), 
published  in  1842,  and  having  for  its  hero  an  old 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  whom  some  critics  have  put 
in  competition,  or  in  the  same  rank,  with  the  Dr. 
Primrose  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  The  Father  is  the 
patron  of  a poor  vagrant  boy  called  Neddy  Fennell, 
whose  adventures  form  the  narrative  of  the  story. 

Connoisseur,  The.  A periodical  conducted 
by  George  Colman  the  elder,  and  Bonnel  Thorn- 
ton, which  commenced  in  January,  1754,  and  ter- 
minated its  career  in  1756. 

Conquest  of  Granada,  The.  See  Gra- 
nada, Conquest  oe. 

Conrad,  in  Charles  Kingsley’s  Saint’s  Tragedy 
(q.v.),  is  a monk  of  Marpurg  and  the  Pope’s  com- 
missioner for  the  suppression  of  heresy;  and  is 
described  by  the  writer  of  the  poem  as  “ a noble 
nature  warped  and  blinded  by  its  unnatural  exclu- 
sion from  those  family  ties  through  which  we  first 
discern  or  describe  God  and  our  relations  to  Him, 
and  forced  to  concentrate  his  whole  faculties  in 
the  service,  not  so  much  of  a God  of  Truth  as  of 
a Catholic  system.” 

Conrad.  The  hero  of  Byron’s  poem  of  The 
Corsair  (q.v.). 

Conrade.  A follower  of  Don  John  in  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing  (q.v.). 

“ Conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us 

all,  Thus.” — Hamlet , act  iii.,  scene  1. 

Conscious  Lovers,  The.  A comedy  by 
Sir  Richard  Steele  (1671 — 1729),  acted  in  1722, 
of  which  Parson  Adams,  in  Fielding’s  Joseph 
Andrews,  declared  that  it  was  the  only  play  fit 
for  a Christian  to  see,  and  as  good  as  a sermon. 
Hazlitt  thought  it  “ far  from  good,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  scene  between  Mr.  Thomas  and 
Phillis,  who  are  fellow-servants,  and  commence 
lovers  from  being  set  to  clean  the  windows  to- 
gether. Indiana  is  as  listless  and  as  insipid  as  a 
drooping  figure  on  an  Indian  screen,  and  Mr. 
Myrtle  and  Mr.  Belvil  only  just  disturb  the  still 
life  of  the  scene.” 

“ Conscious  water  saw  its  God,  and 

blushed,  The.” — Crashaw’s  translation  of  his  own 
Latin  epigram  on  the  miracle  at  Cana  : “ Lymph  a 
pudica  vidit  Dcum,  et  erubuit.” 

“ Consecration  and  the  poet’s  dream, 

The.”  A line  in  stanza  4 of  Wordsworth’s 
verses  Suggested  by  a Picture  of  Peele  Castle  in  a 
Storm. 

Consolatio  pro  Morte  Amici.  An  imi- 
tation in  mixed  prose  and  verse  of  Boethius’s  Do 
Consolatione  Philosophic,  by  Laltrence,  a monk  of 
Durham  (d.  1154). 

Conspiracy,  The.  A tragedy  by  Henry 
Killiorew  (b.  1612),  written  when  the  author  was 
only  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  much  admired  by 
Ben  Jonson — “who,”  says  Laugbaine,  “gave  a 
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testimony  ever  to  bo  envied” — and  by  Lord  Falk- 
land. It  was  republished  in  1653,  under  tho  title 
of  Pallantus  and  Eudora. 

“ Constable,  Thou  hast  outrun  the.”— 

Butler’s  Hudibras , part  i.,  canto  iii.,  line  1,367. 

Constable,  Henry,  poet  (b.  about  1560,  d. 
1612),  was  tho  author  of  Diana  : or,  the  Excellent 
Conceitful  Sonnets  of  EL.  C.  (1584),  (q.v.) ; Spiritual 
Sonnettes  to  the  Honour  of  God  and  hys  Sayntes,  and 
other  works  of  a similar  kind,  printed  in  the 
Heliconia  and  the  Harleian  Miscellany . Bolton,  in 
his  Hypercritica,  says,  “ Noble  Henry  Constable 
was  a great  master  of  the  English  tongue ; nor  had 
any  gentleman  of  our  time  a more  pure,  quick, 
or  higher  deliver)'  of  conceits.”  His  Works  were 
first  collected  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt  in  1859.  See 
Warton’s  History,  section  66. 

Constance.  Mother  of  Arthur,  Duke  of  Bre- 
tagne, and  a leading  character  in  Shakespeare’s 
King  John  (q.v.). 

Constance  de  Castile.  A narrative  poem, 
written  by  William  Sotheey  (1757—1833),  in 
imitation  of  the  manner  of  Scott.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1810. 

“ Constancy  rules  in  realms  above, 

And.”  A line  in  Coleridge’s  poem  of  Christabel 
(q.v.). 

Constant  Couple,  The.  A comedy  by 
George  Farquhar  (1678 — 1707),  produced  in 
1700. 

Constant  Susanna,  The  Ballad  of. 

Preserved  in  the  Pepys  Collection,  and  quoted  by 
Sir  Toby  in  Shakespeare’s  Twelfth  Night . Bishop 
Percy  calls  it  “ poor,  dull,  and  very  long.” 

Constitution  of  Man,  The.  A famous 
work  by  George  Combe  (1788 — 1858),  published 
in  1828,  in  which  the  writer  lays  down  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  phrenology,  as  expounded  by 
Spurzheim  and  Gall,  and  discusses  the  influence  of 
external  laws  upon  human  well-being.  Hence  he 
originates  a philosophy  far  broader  and  more  ele- 
vated than  Spurzheim  ever  conceived. 

Constitutions  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  from  Langton  to  Chichele. 

By  Thomas  Lindwood,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s 
(d.  1446). 

“ Consummation  devoutly  to  be 

wished,  ’Tis  a.”— Hamlet,  act  iii.,  scene  i. 

“ Contemplation  he  and  valour 

form’d,  For.” — Paradise  Lost,  iv.,  297. 

Contemporary  Review,  The.  A monthly 
periodical  of  general  literature;  started  in  1866. 

Contention  between  Liberality  and 
Prodigality,  The.  A moral  play,  attributed 
to  Kobert  Greene,  the  dramatist,  and  printed  in 
1602.  It  was  acted  before  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Contentment,  Hymn  to,  by  Thomas 
Parnell  (1679 — 1718),  the  idea  of  which  seems  to 
have  boen  borrowed  from  Cleveland  (q.v.). 


“ Contortions  of  the  Sybil,  without 

the  inspiration,  The.” — Burke’s  description  of 
Croft’s  imitations  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

“Contradiction  still,  A.”  — Pope’s  de- 
scription of  “ woman,”  in  The  Moral  Essays,  ii 
270. 

Conversation,  Hints  towards  an  Essay 

on,  by  Jonathan  Swift  (1667 — 1745),  in  which*] 
among  other  things,  he  tells  us  that  “ raillery  is. 
the  finest  part”  of  it.  A “general  fault  in  con- 
versation is  that  of  those  who  affect  to  talk  of 
themselves  ; ” and  again,  “great  speakers  in  public 
are  seldom  agreeable  in  private  conversation.” 

“ I have  known,”  he'  says,  “ two  men  of  wit  indus- 
triously brought  together  in  order  to  entertain  the 
company,  where  they  have  made  a very  ridiculous 
figure,  and  provided  all  the  mirth  at  their  own 
expense.” 

“ Conversation  Sharp.”  See  Sharp, 

Richard. 

Conversion  of  Swerers,  The.  A poem 
by  Stephen  PIawes,  in  octave  stanzas,  printed  in 
1509. 

Convert,  The  Royal.  A play  by  Nicholas 
Rowe  (1673 — 1718),  produced  in  1708.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  Britain,  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity- 

“ Convey,  the  wise  it  caU.” — The  Merry 

Wives  of  Windsor,  act  i.,  scene  3 — “Steal?  fohl 
a fico  for  the  phrase.” 

Convict,  The.  A dramatic  poem  in  two 
parts,  by  John  Wilson  (1785 — 1854),  published  in 
1816. 

Conway,  Henry  Seymour,  general  (b. 
1720,  d.  1795),  wrote  a comedy  called  False 
Appearances,  and  various  poems  and  pamphlets. 
See  Walpole’s  Memoirs  and  Letters. 

Conybeare,  John,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Bristol 

(b.  1692,  d.  1755),  wrote  a Defence  of  Revealed 
Religion  (1732),  in  reply  to  Tindal’s  Christianity 
as  Old  as  the  Creation. 

Conybeare,  W.  J.  (d.  1857),  published 
a volume  of  Sermons  (1844),  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Dean  Howson,  wrote  The  Life  and  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  (1850 — 52). 

Cook,  Dutton,  novelist  and  art  critic,  has 

published  Dr.  Muspratt's  Patients,  and  other  Stories : 
Hobson's  Choice ; Leo ; Over  Head  and  Ears ; Paul 
Foster’s  Daughter ; Sir  Felix  Foy  ; The  Trials  of  the 
Tredgolds  ; Young  Mr.  Nightingale  ; Art  in  England; 
The  Booh  of  the  Play  ; and  other  works. 

Cook,  Eliza,  poetess  (b.  1S1 7),  began  to  con- 
tribute poems  to  the  magazines  and  newspapers 
of  the  day  when  in  her  twentieth  year.  Her 
first  volume  appeared  in  1840;  her  New  Echoes  in 
1864.  A selection  of  her  happiest  thoughts  has 
been  put  together  under  the  title  of  Diamond  Dust- 
(1865).  Her  complete  Poetical  Works  appeared  in 
1874.  Eliza  Cook's  Journal  was  published  for  about 
five  years  (1849 — 54). 
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I Cooke,  George,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  St.  Andrews  (b.  1773,  d.  1845), 
rvrote  Histories  of  the  Reformation  (1811),  and  of 
'he  Church  of  Scotland  (1815) ; also,  A General 
•■nil  Historical  Review  of  Christianity  (1822). 

Cooke,  John,  wrote  Green's  Tu  quoquc  (1614). 

Cooke,  Thomas,  poet  (b.  about  1702,  d.  1750), 
I .dited  the  works  of  Andrew  Marvell,  and  trans- 
i ited  Hesiod,  Terence,  Cicero’s  Be  Natura  Beorum, 
I nd  Plautus’s  Amphitryon.  An  unlucky  reference 
I o Pope,  in  a farce  by  Cooke  called  Penelope , gave 
[ .ini  an  unenviable  notoriety  in  the  pages  of  the 
I \ hmciad.  See  Concanen,  Matthew. 


Cooke,  William,  clergyman,  poet,  and  mis- 
I cellaneous  writer  (d.  1814),  wrote  two  poems,  The 
l dirt  of  Living  in  London , and  Conversation , besides 
l '.ires  of  Macklin  and  Foote. 

Cookery,  The  Art  of.  See  Art  of 

I Cookery,  The. 

Cook’s  Oracle,  The,  by  Dr.  William 
I Hitchener  (1775 — 1827),  “ celebrated  for  writing 
i ■ -ood  books  and  giving  good  dinners ; ’ ’ published  in 


'821. 

“ Cool  as  a cucumber.” — Colman’s  Heir 
r-t  Law.  Blanchard  Jerrold  has  written  a farce 
vith  this  title. 

Coombe,  William  (1741—1823),  wrote  The 
l Devil  on  Two  Sticks  in  England , The  Tour  of  Br. 
''Syntax  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque  (1812),  The 
r English  Bance  of  Beath,  and  other  works.  See 
' Syntax,  Dr.;  Devil  upon  two  Sticks;  Diabolad. 

Cooper,  Anthony  Ashley.  See  Shaftes- 
bury, Earl  of. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  American 
ovelist  (b.  1789,  d.  1851),  wrote  Precaution  (1821) ; 
Fhe  Spy  (1821) ; The  Pioneers  (1823) ; The  Pilot 
1823),  (q.v.) ; Lionel  Lincoln  (1825) ; The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans  (1826) ; Red  Rover  (1827) ; The  Prairie 
.1827);  The  Travelling  Bachelor  (1828);  Wept  of 
Wish-ton  Wish  (1829);  The  Water  Witch  { 1830); 
rhe  Bravo  (1831) ; Hicclenmauer  (1832)  ; The 
| ' Headsman  (1833);  Monikins  (1835);  Homeward 
Bound  (1838) ; Home  as  Found  (1838) ; The  Patli- 
inder  (1840) ; Mercedes  of  Castile  (1840) ; The  Beer- 
layer  (1841),  (q.v.) ; The  Two  Admirals  (1842); 
|§  Wing  and  Wing  (1842) ; Ned  Myers  (1843) ; Wyan- 
' loth:  (1843) ; Afloat  and  Ashore  (1844) ; Miles  Wal- 
'ingford  (1844) ; The  Cha inhearer  (1845) ; Satanstoe 
1845);  The  Red  Skins  (1846);  The  Crater  (1847); 
If  rack  Tier  (1848) ; Oak  Openings  (1848);  The  Sea 
Lions  (1849) ; and  The  Ways  of  the  Hour  (1850). 

Cooper,  John  Gilbert,  poet  (b.  1723,  d. 

769),  wrote  The  Life  of  Socrates  (1749);  Letters 
Concerning  Taste  (1754);  and  Poems  (1764). 


Cooper,  Susan  Fenimore,  daughter  of 
James  Fenimore  Cooper  (b.  1815),  has  published 
• Rural  Hours,  by  a Lady  (1850) ; Country  Rambles : or, 
Journal  of  a Naturalist  in  England  (1852)  ; Rhyme 
and  Reason  of  Country  Life  (1854) ; a poem  to  the 


memory  of  Washington  (1858);  The  Shield;  and 
other  works. 

Cooper,  Thomas  (b.  1805),  has  published 
The  Purgatory  of  Suicides  (1845),  (q.v.) ; Wise 
Saws  and  Modern  Instances  (1845)  ; The  Baron's 
Yule  Feast  (1846) ; The  Condition  of  the  People 
(1846) ; The  Triumphs  of  Perseverance  (1847) ; The 
Triumphs  of  Enterprise  (1847) ; Alderman  Ralph 
(1853) ; The  Family  Feud  (1854)  ; The  Bridge  of 
History  over  the  Gulf  of  Time  (1871) ; The  Verity 
of  Christ's  Resurrection  (1875);  and  other  works ; 
besides  editing,  in  1849,  The  Plain  Speaker,  and, 
in  1850,  Cooper's  Journal.  See  his  Autobiography 
(1872). 

Cooper’s  HiU.  A descriptive  poem  by  Sir 
John  Denham  (1615 — 1668),  published  in  1642. 
Cooper’s  Hill  is  situated  near  Chertsey,  in  Surrey. 
The  poem  contains  a well-known  description  of 
the  river  Thames.  “ This  poem,”  says  Johnson, 
“ had  such  reputation  as  to  excite  the  common 
artifice  by  which  envy  degrades  excellence.  A 
report  was  spread  that  the  performance  was  not  his 
own,  but  that  he  had  bought  it  of  a vicar  for  forty 
pounds.”  The  two  following  couplets  were  highly 
praised  by  Dry  den  : — 

“ Oh,  could  I flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  ! 

Tho’  deep,  yet  clear  ; tho’  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 

Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full.” 

Cophetua,  King,  and  the  Beggar  Maid. 

A ballad  reprinted  by  Bishop  Percy  from  Richard 
Johnson’s  Crown  Garland  of  Goulden  Roses  (q.v.), 
(1612),  where  it  is  entitled  A Song  of  a Beggar 
and  a King.  The  legend  is  referred  to  by  Shake- 
speare in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  actii.,  scene  1 ; in  Love's 
Labour' s Lost,  act  iv.,  scene  1 ; and  in  2 Henry  IV., 
act  v.,  scene  3 ; by  Ben  Jonson  in  Every  Man  in 
his  Humour,  act  iii.,  scene  4.  Tennyson  has  also 
made  it  the  subject  of  one  of  his  lyrics.  The 
name  of  the  beggar-maid  is  Penelophon. 

Coplas  de  Manrique.  A poem  translated 
by  Henry  Wadsavorth  Longfellow  (b.  1807), 
from  the  . Spanish  of  Don  Jorge  Manrique,  who 
flourished  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  wrote  the  Coplas,  in  memory  of  his  deceased 
father,  Rodrigo  Manrique. 

Copleston,  Edward,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  (b.  1776,  d.  1849),  wrote  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Boctrincs  of  Necessity  and  Predestination  (1821) ; 
Prcclectiones  Academicce  ; some  contributions  to  The 
Quarterly  Review ; and  various  pamphlets,  speeches, 
and  charges. 

Copper  Captain,  The.  The  name  of 
Michael  Perez,  a character  figuring  in  John 
Fletcher’s  comedy  of  Rule  a Wife  and  Have  a 
Wife.  See  Bessus,  Bobadil,  and  Parolles. 

Copperfleld,  David,  The  Personal  His- 
tory of.  A novel  by  Charles  Dickens  (1812 — 
1870),  published  originally  in  twenty  monthly 
parts,  of  which,  the  first  appeared  on  May  1,  1849. 
A dramatic  version  was  played  at  tho  Strand 
Theatre,  London,  in  1850,  under  tho  title  of  Born 
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with  a Caul ; and.  another  was  produced  later,  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  under  the  title  of  The  Leal 
Boatman.  A third  adaptation  to  the  stage  has  been 
made  by  Andrew  Halliday  (Duff) , under  the  title  of 
Little  Em'ly.  “ Of  all  my  books,”  says  Dickens, 
“ I like  this  the  best.  It  will  easily  he  believed 
that  I am  a fond  parent  to  every  child  of  my  fancy, 
and  that  no  one  can  ever  love  that  family  as  dearly 
as  I love  them.  But,  like  many  fond  parents,  I 
have  in  my  heart  of  hearts  a favourite  child.  And 
his  name  is  Lavicl  Copperfield." 

Copping,  Edward,  journalist  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1828),  published,  in  1856,  a 
compilation  of  the  autobiographies  of  Alfieri  and 
Goldoni,  assisted  Bayle  St.  John  in  a translation 
of  Saint  Simon’s  Memoirs,  and  produced  in  1858, 
Aspects  of  Paris,  and  in  1861,  a novel  entitled  The 
Some  at  Rosejicld. 

Copyright.  By  the  Act  5 & 6 Victoria,  cap. 
45,  passed  in  1842,  and  known  as  Talfourd’s,  or 
Lord  Mahon’s,  Act,  the  right  of  an  author  in  his 
own  works  was  fixed  for  the  term  of  his  natural 
life,  or  for  forty-two  years  from  the  date  of  publi- 
cation. If  the  author  be  alive  at  the  end  of  forty- 
two  years,  he  retains  the  copyright  until  his 
death,  and  his  heirs  or  assignees  hold  it  for  seven 
years  after  that  event.  The  same  Act  enjoins 
that  copies  of  every  work  published  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  shall  he  delivered,  free  of 
charge,  to  the  following  four  hbrari.es : — The 
British  Museum,  London;  the  Bodleian,  Oxford; 
Advocates’,  Edinburgh;  and  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  A copy  must  also  he  deposited  at  Sta- 
tioners’ Hall,  London,  where  a register  is  kept.  See 
Coppinger’s  and  Shortt’s  treatises  on  the  Law  of 
Copyright. 

Corah.,  in  Dryden’s  Absalom  and  Achitophel 
(q.v.),  is  intended  for  the  notorious  Titus  Oates. 

Corbet,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Oxford  and 
Norwich  (b.  1582,  d.  1635).  The  Poems  of  this 
writer  were  first  collected  and  published  in  1647. 
See  Craik’s  English  Literature  and  Language.  See 
Distracted  Puritan,  The. 

Corbet,  Robert  St.  John,  novelist,  has 
published  Sir  Sarry  and  the  Widows,  The  Canon's 
Laughters,  Church  and  Wife,  The  Squire's  Grandson , 
Mince-Pie  Lsland,  Golden  Ripple,  Holiday  Camp , and 
some  other  minor  works. 

Cordelia.  Youngest  daughter  of  King  Lear, 
in  Shakespeare’s  tragedy  of  that  name  (q.v.).  She 
forms  the  subject  of  a poem  by  John  Higgins, 
published  in  1574.  See  Warton’s  History , section  50. 

Cordyall,  The  Boke  named.  See  Boke 
named  Cordyall,  The. 

Corflambo,  i.e.,  heart  of  flame.  A character  in 
Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene  (q.v.),  personifying  sensual 
passion. 

Corinna.  See  Thomas,  Elizabeth. 

Corinna,  To,— “ to  go  a-Maying.”  A poem 
by  Robert  Herrick,  written  in  1649. 


Corinthian  Tom.  One  of  the  heroes  in 
Pierce  Egan’s  Life  in  London  (q.v.),  the  other 
being  Jerry  Hawthorn;  together,  “Tom  and 
Jerry.” 

Coriolanus.  An  historical  play  by  William. 
Shakespeare,  written,  apparently,  in  a late 
period  of  his  dramatic  career,  when  he  had  at 
once  developed  his  philosophy  of  life  and  matured 
his  theory  of  dramatic  art.  Malone  places  it  so 
late  as  1610.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of 
1623,  where  the  text  is  terribly  disfigured  by 
errors,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  illegibility  of  the 
MS.  copy  followed  by  the  printers.  In  the  plot, 
and  in  many  of  the  speeches,  Shakespeare  has 
followed  Sir  Thomas  North’s  Life  of  Coriolanus , 
included  in  his  translation  of  Amyot’s  Plutarch. 
“ The  subject  of  Coriolanus ,”  says  Prof.  Dowden, 
“ is  the  ruin  of  a noble  life  through  the  sin  of 
pride.  If  duty  be  the  dominant  ideal  with  Brutus, 
and  pleasure  of  a magnificent  kind  be  the  ideal  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  that  which  gives  tone  and 
colour  to  Coriolanus  is  an  ideal  of  self-centred 
power.  The  greatness  of  Brutus  is  altogether  that 
of  the  moral  conscience;  his  external  figure  does 
not  dilate  upon  the  world  through  a golden  haze 
like  that  of  Antony,  nor  bulk  massively  and  tower 
like  that  of  Coriolanus.  A haughty  and  passionate 
personal  feeling,  a superb  egoism,  are  with  Corio- 
lanus the  sources  of  weakness  and  of  strength.” 

Coriolanus.  A tragedy  by  James  Thomson 
(1700 — 1748),  produced  after  his  cfeath. 

Corisande,  Lady.  See  Lothair. 

Cormac,  King  of  Munster  and  Archbishop  of 
Cashel  (circa  780).  See  Keating’s  History  of 
Lreland. 


Cornelia.  A tragedy  by  Thomas  Kyd,  pro- 
duced in  1594.  See  Pompey  the  Great  (with 
which  play  it  is  identical). 

Corney,  Bolton  (b.  1784,  d.  1870),  was  the 
author  of  numerous  very  useful  publications,  and 
was  a prolific  contributor  to  periodical  literature. 

Cornhill  Magazine,  The,  was  started  in 
January,  1860,  under  the  editorship  of  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray,  who,  before  he  died 
(1863),  contributed  to  its  pages  his  stories  of  Lovel 
the  Widower,  and  Philip , his  Roundabout  Papers , 
and  his  Lectures  on  the  Georges.  After  his  death 
appeared  the  fragment  of  his  Denis  Duval.  The 
Cornhill  has  numbered  amongst  its  contributors 
some  of  the  foremost  writers  of  the  period. 

Cornhill  to  Grand  Cairo,  Notes  of  a 
Journey  from,  “ by  way  of  Lisbon,  Athens, 
Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem,  performed  in  the 
steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany,” by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  in 
the  autumn  of  1844.  The  Notes  were  published 
in  the  winter  of  1845. 

Corn-Law  Rhymer,  The.  A name  fre- 
quently applied  to  Ebenezer  Elliott  (1781 
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U9),  author  of  Gam-Law  Rhymes , a volume  of 
| rems  which  materially  assisted  in  producing  that 
i folt  of  the  manufacturing  population  of  the 
itish  Islands  against  the  Conn-Laws,  which  in- 
ced  their  final  abrogation  in  1846. 

ICCornwall,  Barry.  The  pseudonym  of  Bryan 
alleb.  Procter,  the  poet  (b.  1790,  d.  1874). 

1 ‘ Corporations  have  no  souls.”  A 

* : j-ase  used  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  in  his  Case  of 
titan's  Hospital. 

.Corpus  Poetieorum  Scotorum.  A manu- 
ipt  collection  made  by  George  Banxatyxe 
>45 — 1609),  and  for  a long  time  preserved  in  the 
inily  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Foulis.  In  1712,  it 
ne  into  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  William  Car- 
chael,  of  Stirling,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Hynd- 
i-d,  and  in  1772  it  was  presented  by  the  then 
;1  to  the  Advocates’  Library,  Edinburgh,  where 
I 'Still  remains.  Allan  Ramsay  drew  from  it  the 
iccimens  in  his  Evergreen  (q.v.),  and  a selection 
I >m  it  was  published  by  Lord  Hailes  in  1770 
/•printed  in  1815). 

(Corrector,  Alexander  the.  See  Alex- 
der  the  Corrector. 

“Correspondent  to  command,  I will 

— The  Tempest , act  i.,  scene  3. 

Corruptions  of  Christianity,  An  His- 
j 'try  of,  by  Joseph  Priestley  (1733 — 1804), 
iblished  in  1782.  A refutation  of  this  work  was 
oposed  as  the  subject  of  one  of  the  Hague  Prize 
■isays.  Priestley’s  book  was  burned  at  Dort,  in 
• 83,  by'  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 

(Corsair,  The.  A poem,  in  three  cantos, 
ritten  in  the  heroic  couplet,  by  Lord  Byron 
788 — 1824),  and  published  in  1814.  The  hero  is 
lied  Conrad,  and  is  described  in  a well-known 
jssage,  as  leaving 

“A  Corsair's  name  to  other  times. 

Link'd  with  one  virtue,  and  a thousand  crimes.” 

. he  heroines  are  Medora,  whom  Conrad  loves,  and 
tulnare,  “ the  Haram  Queen,”  whose  love  is  given 
Conrad,  and  who  kills  her  master,  SeyTd,  in  order 
-at  Conrad  may  be  free. 

| Corsica,  An  Account  of.  By  James 
oswell  (1740 — 1795).  The  first  edition,  which 
>n  tains  much  matter  afterwards  omitted,  was 
sued  in  1768. 


An  allusion  in 


“Cortez,  Like  stout.” 

[eats’  Sonnet  xi. : — 

“ When  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific,  and  all  Ids  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a wild  surmise, 

Silent,  upon  a peak  in  Darien.” 

t was  really  Balboa,  and  not  Cortez,  who  “ stared 
t the  Pacific  ” with  his  men. 

Coryat,  George,  miscellaneous  writer  (d. 
606).  A list  of  his  works  is  given  in  Wood’s 
It  hence  Oxonicnses. 


Coryat,  Thomas,  son  of  the  preceding 
577 — 1617),  published  Coryat't 


's  Crudities  hastily 


gobled  up  in  Five  Moneths  Travails  in  France,  Savoy , 
Italy,  llhctia,  commonly  called  the  Orisons  Country, 
Helvetia  alias  Switzerland,  some  parts  oj  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands  (1611);  Coryat' s Crambe,  or 
his  Colwort  twice  sodden,  and  now  served  in  with 
other  Macaronicke  Fishes,  as  the  second  Course  to  his 
Crudities  (1611) ; The  Odcombiau  Banquet  : dished 
foorth  by  Thomas  the  Coriat,  and  served  in  by  a 
Number  of  noble  Wits  in  Prayse  of  his  Crudities  and 
Crambe  too  (1611);  Traveller  for  the  English  Wits 
(1616) ; and  a few  minor  productions. 

Corydon’s  Farewell  to  Phillis.  A song, 
quoted  by  Shakespeare  in  Twelfth  Night,  act  ii., 
scene  3,  and  printed  in  The  Golden  Garland  of 
Princely  Delights,  an  old  miscellany. 

Cosin,  John,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Durham 
(b.  1594,  d.  1672),  wrote  a number  of  valuable 
theological  works,  which  wall  be  found  reprinted 
in  The  Library  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology,  with  a 
Memoir  prefixed.  His  Correspondence  has  been 
published  by  the  Surtees  Society7. 

Cossack  Epic,  The  Great:  “The  Legend 
of  St.  Sophia  of  Ivieff,  an  epic  poem  in  twenty 
books.”  By  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

Costard.  A clown,  in  Shakespeare’s  Love’s 
Labour's  Lost  (q.v).  “The  phrases  and  modes  of 
combination  in  argument  were  caught  by  the  most 
ignorant  from  the  customs  of  the  age,  and  their 
ridiculous  misapplication  of  them,”  says  Coleridge, 
“ is  most  amusingly  exhibited  in  Costard.” 

Costello,  Louisa  Stuart,  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1815,  d.  1870),  published  two  romances 
entitled,  The  Queen  Mother  (1841),  and  Clara  Fane 
(1848) ; a poem  entitled,  The  Lay  of  the  Stork 
(1856) ; and  various  historical  and  descriptive 
works.  Her  brother,  Dudley  Costello  (b.  1803, 
d.  1865),  was  also  the  author  of  several  popular 
works. 

Costigan,  Captain.  The  father  of  Miss 
Fotheringay  (q.v.),  in  Thackeray’s  Pendennis 
(q.v.). 

“ Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can 

buy7.” — Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene  3. 

“ Cot  beside  the  hill,  Mine  be  a.”— 

Rogers,  A Wish  : — 

“ A bee-hive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear, 

A willowy  brook  that  turns  a mill 
With  many  a fall  shall  linger  near.” 

Cotta,  in  Pope’s  Moral  Essays,  epistle  ii.,  is 
supposed  to  be  intended  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
who  died  in  1711- 

Cotterell,  Sir  Charles.  See  Poliarchus. 

Cotterill,  Henry,  D..D.,  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh (b.  1812),  has  published  The  Genesis  of  the 
Ch  urch  , The  Seven  Ages  of  the  Ch  urch,  and'numerous 
charges,  lectures,  and  sermons. 

Cotter’s  Saturday  Night,  The.  A poem 
by  Rohert  Burns  (1759 — 1796),  of  which  his 
brother  remarks : “ Robert  had  frequently  re- 
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marked  to  me  that  there  was  something  particularly 
venerable  in  the  phrase,  ‘ Let  us  worship  God,’ 
used  by  a decent,  sober  head  of  a family  intro- 
ducing family  worship.  To  this  sentiment  of  the 
authoi',  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  Cotter's  Satur- 
day Night.  The  hint  of  the  plan  and  title  of  the 
poem  are  taken  from  Ferguson’s  Farmer's  Ingle." 

Cotton,  Charles,  poet  (b.  1630,  d.  1687), 

wrote  A Panegyrick  to  the  King's  most  excellent 
Majesty  (1660)  ; The  Valiant  Knight:  or , the  Legend 
of  Sir  Peregrine,  with  his  strange  adventures  (1663) ; 
Scarronides : or,  Virgile  Travestie,  being  the  first  book 
of  Virgil's  JEneis  in  English  Burlesque  (1664),  (q.v.)  ; 
Scarronides : or,  Virgile  Travestie,  a mock  poem  on  the 
first  and  fourth  books  of  Virgil’s  TEneis  in  English 
Burlesque  (1672)  ; A Voyage  to  Ireland,  in  Bur- 
lesque (1673)  ; The  Compleat  Gamester  (1674) ; Bur- 
lesque upon  Burlesque  : or,  the  Scoffer  Scoffed  (1675) ; 
The  Planter's  Manual  (1675)  ; The  Complete  Angler , 
being  instructions  how  to  angle  for  a Trout  and 
Grayling  in  a Clear  Stream  (1676);  The  Wonders  of 
the  Peake  (1681)  ; and  Poems  on  Various  Occasions 
(1689).  His  translation  into  English  of  Mon- 
taigne’s Essays  appeared  originally  in  1685.  His 
other  translations  were  : — De  Yaix’s  Moral  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Stoics  (1663) ; Corneille’s  Horace  (1665) ; 
The  Life  of  the  Duke  d’ Epernon  (1670)  ; The  Fair 
One  of  Tunis,  and  Montluc’s  Commentaries  (1674). 

Cotton  MSS.  See  Cotton,  Sir  Robert 
Bruce. 

Cotton,  Nathaniel,  physician  and  poet 
(b.  1721,  d.  1788),  wrote  Visions  in  Verse,  for  the 
instruction  of  Younger  Minds.  His  Various  Pieces 
in  Verse  and  Prose  appeared  in  1791. 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert  Bruce,  antiquarian 
writer  (b.  1570,  d.  1631),  assisted  Camden  in  the 
compilation  of  his  Britannia  (q.v.),  and  Speed  in 
the  publication  of  his  History  of  Great  Britain, 
besides  rendering  literary  aid  to  many  other  writers 
of  his  time.  A list  of  his  works  is  given  in 
Lowndes’  Bibliographer' s Manual.  Cottoni  Posthuma, 
a work  pm-porting  to  be  Divers  choice  Pieces  of  that 
renowned  antiquary,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  appeared  in 
1679.  He  formed  the  collection  of  MSS.  known  as 
the  Cottonian  Library  in  the  British  Museum. 

Coulin.  A giant  in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Qucene. 

Counter  Cuff  given  to  Martin  Junior, 

A.  A tract  written  by  Thomas  Nash  (1567 — 
1600  ?),  in  reply  to  “ Martin  Marprelate  ” (q.v.), 
and  published  in  1589. 

“ Count  their  chickens  ere  they’re 

hatched.” — Butler,  Hudibras,  part  ii.,  canto  3, 
line  923. 

Country  Girl,  The.  A comedy  by  Anthony 
Brown.  This  play  was  published  by  John 
Leanerd,  in  1677,  as  his  own,  under  the  title  of 
Country  Innocence. 

“ Country,  God  made  the.”—1 Cowper, 
The  Task , bk.  i.,  line  794.  Cowley,  in  his  Garden, 
writes : — • 

“ God  the  first  garden  made,  and  the  first  city  Cain.” 


Country  Justice,  The.  A poem  by  Johic 
Langiiorne  (1735 — 1779),  published  in  1774 — 75, 
in  which  he  seems  to  anticipate  Crabbe  “ in  painting 
the  rural  life  of  England  in  true  colours.  His 
pictures  of  the  gipsies,  and  his  sketches  of  venal 
clerks  and  rapacious  overseers  are  genuine  like- 
nesses.” The  poem  is  in  three  parts. 

Country  Parson,  A.  A nom  de  plume 
adopted  in  several  of  his  publications  by  Dr. 
A.  K.  H.  Boyd  (q.v.),  minister  of  St.  Andrews, 
Scotland. 

Country  Pastor,  A.  The  pseudonym  under 
which  Archbishop  Whately  (1787 — 1863)  pub- 
lished Lectures  on  Scripture  Revelations  (1855)  ; 
Prayer  (1860),  and  other  works. 

Country  Wife,  The.  A comedy  by  William: 
Wycherley  (1640 — 1715),  performed  in  1675. 
“ Though  one  of  the  most  profligate  and  heartless 
of  human  compositions,  it  is,”  says  Macaulay, 
“ the  elaborate  production  of  a mind,  not  indeed. 
rich,  original,  or  imaginative,  but  ingenious,  ob- 
servant, quick  to  seize  hints,  and  patient  to  the 
toil  of  polishing.”  Much  of  The  Country  Wife  is 
borrowed  from  l ' Ecole  des  Maris,  and  l'  Ecole  dies 
Femmes. 

“ ‘ Courage,’  he  said,  and  pointed 

toward  the  land.”  From  The  Lotos  Eaters,  by 
Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ Courage  to  the  sticking-place,  Screw 

your.” — Macbeth,  act  i.,  scene  7. 

“ Course  of  Empire,  The.”  See  America. 
On  the  Prospect  of. 

Course  of  English  Poetry,  Letters  on 
the,  by  John  Aikin,  published  in  1804. 

Course  of  Time,  The.  An  epic  poem,  in 
six  books,  written  in  blank  verse,  by  Robert 
Pollok  (1799 — 1827),  and  published  in  1827. 

“ Course  of  true  love  never  did  run 

smooth,  The.” — A Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  act  i- 
scene  1. 

Course  of  True  Love  never  did  Run 
smooth,  The.  The  title  of  a story  in  verse,  by 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  (b.  1836),  which,  pub- 
lished in  1858,  “ tells  of  the  haps  and  mishaps  of 
two  Eastern  lovers  whom  a whimsical  old  caliph 
endeavours  to  keep  apart.”  Charles  Reade  (b. 
1814)  had  previously  published,  in  1857,  a novel 
with  a similar  title. 

Court  of  Love,  The.  A poem,  by  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  (1328 — 1400),  the  title  of  which  was 
borrowed  from  the  fantastic  institutions  of  that 
name,  where  points  of  casuistry  in  the  tender  passion 
were  debated  and  decided  by  persons  of  both  sexes. 
“It  is  a dream,”  says  Campbell,  “in  which  the 
poet  fancies  himself  taken  to  the  Temple  of  Love, 
introduced  to  a mistress,  and  sworn  to  observe  the 
statutes  of  the  amatory  god.  As  the  earliest  work 
of  Chaucer  it  interestingly  exhibits  the  successful 
effort  of  his  youthful  hand  in  erecting  a new  and 
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• tately  fabric  of  English  numbers.  As  a piece  of 
liney,  it  is  grotesque  and  meagre ; but  the  lines 
r.ften  flow  with  great  harmony.” 

Courtenay,  Peregrine.  The  pseudonym 
mder  which  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed  (1802 
-1839)  contributed  to  Knight’s  Quarterly  Maga- 
‘.ne  in  1823—24. 

Courtier,  Advice  to  a.  A poem  by  Quintin 
chaw  (circa  1480),  in  which  he  points  out  the  re- 
\ ambiance  between  the  life  of  a courtier  and  that  of 
■ sailor.  It  is  too  full  of  nautical  terms  and  allu- 
l ons  to  be  intelligible  to  the  general  reader. 

Courtly  Nice,  Sir.  A comedy  by  John 
rowne  (d.  1703),  founded  on  the  No  Puede  Ser  of 
loreto,  which  is  also  founded  on  the  Mayor  Impo- 
Tile  of  Lope  de  Vega.  It  was  played  in  1685. 

Courtley,  Will.  A character  described  in 
'he  Tatler  (q.v.). 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  The.  A 

oem  in  English  hexameters  by  Henry  Wadsworth 
ongpellow,  published  in  1S58. 

Cousins,  The.  A novel  by  Mrs.  Trollope 
' 778 — 1863),  published  in  1847. 

Covent  Garden.  A comedy  by  Thomas 
abees,  acted  in  1632,  and  printed  in  1638. 

Covent  Garden  Journal,  The.  A pe- 

odical,  commenced  by  Henry  Fielding  (1707 — 
754),  in  1752,  as  a literary  newspaper  and  review, 
inch  was  pretended  to  be  under  the  conductorship 
t “ Sir  Alexander  Drawcansir”  (q.v.).  “It  was 
ic  author’s  failing,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “ that 
3 could  not  continue  any  plan  of  this  nature,  for 
hich  otherwise  his  ready  pen,  sharp  wit,  and 
tssical  knowledge,  so  highly  fitted  him,  without 
volving  himself  in  some  of  the  party  squabbles 
petty  literary-  broils  of  the  day.”  This  time,  he 
11  foul  of  Hr.  Hill,  who  conducted  The  Inspector , 
id  brought  upon  himself  an  attack  from  his 
•other  novelist,  Smollett. 

Coventry  Plays,  The.  The  plays  now 
iown  as  The  Coventry  Mysteries , and  preserved  in 
’ MS.  of  which  the  probable  date  is  1468,  bear  no 
•idence  of  having  been  acted  at  that  city ; cer- 
inly  they  were  never  acted  by  the  guilds  or 
ados,  though  it  is  not  impossible  they  may  have 
;en  performed  by  the  Grey  Friars.  The  actual 
ays  were  famous  in  their  day,  and  there  are 
parate  notices  of  the  visits  paid  to  them  by  Queen 
argaret  in  1456,  by  Richard  III.  in  1484,  and  by 
enry  III.  in  1486  and  1492.  For  a full  descrip- 
jn  of  the  plays  in  MS.  see  Collier’s  History  of 
r rental  ic  Literature  and  Morley’s  English  Writers. 

' Cpverdale,  Miles,  Bishop  of  Exeter  (b.  1485, 
1565).  The  Works  of  this  writer  were  edited  for 
te  Parker  Society  by  Pearson,  in  1844.  See  the 
'it  of  them  in  Lowndes’  Bibliographer' s Manual; 
so,  in  Foxe’s  Acts  and  Monuments.  Sec  Bible  ; 
atrymonyk,  The  Christen  State  of. 


Coverley,  Sir  Roger  de.  A famous 
character  in  The  Spectator  (q.v.),  the  conception 
and  first  sketch  of  which  are  owing  to  Steele. 
“ Addison  has,  however,  gained  himself  immortal 
honour  by  his  manner  of  filling  up  this  character. 
Who  is  there,”  says  Ilazlitt,  “ can  forget,  or  be 
insensible  to,  the  inimitable  nameless  graces,  and 
varied  traits  of  nature  and  of  old  English  cha- 
racter in  it ; to  his  unpretending  virtues  and 
amiable  weaknesses ; to  his  modesty,  generosity, 
hospitality,  and  eccentric  whims ; to  the  respect  of 
his  neighbours,  and  the  affection  of  his  domestics ; 
to  his  wayward,  hopeless,  secret  passion  for  his  fair 
enemy,  the  widow,  in  which  there  is  more  of  real 
romance  and  true  delicacy  than  in  a thousand  tales 
of  knight-errantry : to  the  havoc  he  makes  among 
the  game  in  his  neighbourhood ; to  his  speech  from 
the  bench  to  show  the  Spectator  what  is  thought 
of  him  in  the  country  ....  to  his  doubts  as  to 
the  existence  of  witchcraft,  and  protection  of 
reputed  witches ; to  his  account  of  the  family 
pictures,  and  his  choice  of  a chaplain ; to  his  fall- 
ing asleep  in  church,  and  his  reproof  of  John 
Williams,  as  soon  as  he  has  recovered  from  his 
nap,  for  talking  in  sermon  time.”  “"What,”  says 
Thackeray,  “ would  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  be 
without  his  follies  and  his  charming  little  brain- 
cracks  ? If  the  good  knight  did  not  call  out  to 
the  people  sleeping  in  church,  and  say  ‘ Amen  ’ 
with  such  a delightful  pomposity ; if  he  did  not 
make  a speech  in  the  assize  court,  apropos  de  hottes, 
and  merely  to  show  his  dignity  to  Mr.  Spectator ; 
if  he  did  not  mistake  Madame  Doll  Tearshcet 
[q.v.]  for  a lady  of  quality  in  Temple  Garden  ; if 
he  were  wiser  than  he  is ; if  he  had  not  his  humour 
to  salt  his  life,  and  were  but  a mere  English  gentle- 
man and  game-preserver— of  what  worth  were  he 
to  us  P We  love  him  for  his  vanities  as  much  as 
for  his  virtues.  What  is  ridiculous  is  delightful 
in  him  : we  are  so  fond  of  him  because  we  laugh 
at  him  so.” 

Covetousness,  Against.  “ A most  faithful 
sermon,”  preached  by  Hugh  Latimer,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  “before  the  Kynges  most  excellent 
Maiestye,”  in  1550. 

Coward,  Dr.  William.  Sec  Licentia 
Poetica  Discussed. 

“ Coward  on  instinct,  I am  a.” — King 
Hen.  IV.,  part  i.,  act  ii.,  scene  4. 

“ Cowards  die  many  times  before 

their  death.” — Julius  Caesar , act  ii.,  scene  2. 

Cowley,  Abraham,  poet  and  dramatist 
(b.  1618,  d.  1667),  wrote  Poetical  Blossomes  (1633)  ; 
Naufragium  Jocularc,  comcedia  (163S);  Love's 
Riddle,  a Pastoral  Comedy  (1638)  ; A Satyr  against 
Separativity  (1642)  ; A Satyr  : the  Puritan  and  the 
Papist  (1643);  The  Mistresse : or,  Sever  all  Copies  of 
Love  Verses  (1647);  Four  Ages  of  England  (1648); 
The  Guardian,  a comcdie  (1650);  Ode  upon  the 
Blessed  Restoration  and  Returns  of  Charles  the  Second 
(1660) ; A Proposition  for  the  Advancement  of  Ex- 
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per  mental  Philosophy  (1661)  ; A Vision,  concerning 
his  late  Pretended  Highness,  Cromwell  the  wicked 
(1661)  ; Plantanm  Libri  duo  (1662) ; Verses  upon 
several  occasions  (1663)  ; Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,  a 
comedy  (1663);  Poemata  Latina  (1668);  and  A Poem 
on  the  late  Civil  War  (1679).  His  Prose  Works , 
including  his  Essays  in  Prose  and  Verse,  appeared  in 
1826.  His  Select  Works  were  edited  by  Bishop 
Hurd  in  1772—77.  His  Complete  Works,  with  a 
Life  by  Bishop  Sprat,  were  published  in  1688.  See 
Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets.  Pope  wrote : — 

“ Who  now  reads  Cowley  ? If  he  pleases,  yet 
His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit. 

Forgot  ills  Epic,  nay,  Pindaric  art. 

And  yet  I love  the  language  of  his  heart.” 

“ In  Cowley,”  says  Hazlitt,  “ there  is  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  sense  and  ingenuity,  buried  in 
inextricable  conceits,  and  entangled  in  the  cobwebs 
of  the  schools.  He  was  a great  man,  not  a great 
poet.”  See  Chronicle,  The  ; Cutter  op  Coleman 
Street;  Davideis;  Mistress,  The ; Naufragium 
Joculare;  Plants,  Of;  Pyramus  ; Wish,  The; 
Wit,  Ode  on. 

Cowley,  Mrs.  Hannah  (b.  1749,  d.  1809), 

dramatist  and  poetess,  wrote  The  Runaway,  a 
comedy,  produced  in  1776  ; The  Belle' s Stratagem 
(1780),  (q.v.)  ; A Bold  Stroke  for  a Husband  (q.v.)  ; 
and  numerous  other  dramatic  pieces ; also  poems 
entitled  The  Maid  of  Arragon,  The  Scottish  Village, 
and  The  Siege  of  Acre. 

Cowper,  William,  poet  (b.  1731,  d.  1800), 
published  Anti-  Thelypthora  (1781)  ; Table  Talk , 
Truth,  Expostulation,  and  The  Progress  of  Error 
(1782)  ; John  Gilpin,  a ballad  (1782),  (q.v.) ; The 
Task  (1784) ; Tirocinium  (1784)  ; a translation  of 
Homer  (1791) ; Gay’s  Fables  in  Latin,  and  The 
Castaway  (1799) ; and  various  miscellaneous  pieces. 
An  edition  of  his  Works  was  edited  by  Southey, 
and  includes  his  Life , Poems , Correspondence , 
and  Translations  complete.  See,  also,  Poems,  edited 
hy  Dr.  John  Johnson  (1808);  The  Works  and 
Correspondence,  with  Life , by  Grimshawe  (1836) ; 
Poems  and  Translations,  with  Life,  by  the  Rev. 
H.  F.  Cary  (1839)  ; Poems,  with  Life,  by  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  and  the  editions  of  the  Poems  by 
Bell,  Willmott,  Benham  (the  Globe  edition),  and 
C.  C.  Clarke  (1872).  For  additional  Biography , see 
the  Life  by  John  Corry  (1803) ; the  Life  and 
Posthumous  Writings  by  William  Hayley  (1803) ; 
Memoirs  of  the  Early  Life  of  William  Cowper, 
written  by  himself  (1816) ; and  the  Life  by  Thomas 
Taylor  (1835).  “There  is,”  says  Hazlitt,  “an 
effeminacy  about  Cowper  which  shrinks  from  and 
repels  common  and  hearty  sympathy.  With  all 
his  boasted  simplicity  and  love  of  the  country,  he 
seldom  launches  out  into  general  descriptions  of 
nature  ; he  looks  at  her  over  his  clipped  hedges, 
and  from  his  well-swept  garden-walks.  He  is 
delicate  to  fastidiousness,  and  glad  to  get  back, 
after  a romantic  adventure  with  Crazy  Kate,  a 
party  of  gipsies,  or  a little  child  on  a common,  to 
the  drawing-room  and  the  ladies  again,  to  the  sofa 
and  the  tea-kettle — no,  I beg  his  pardon,  not  to  the 


singing,  well-scoured  tea-kettle,  but  to  the  polished 
and  loud-hissing  urn.  Still  he  is  a genuine  poet 
and  deserves  all  his  reputation.  His  worst  vices 
are  amiable  weaknesses,  elegant  trifling.  He  has 
left  a number  of  pictures  of  domestic  comfort  and 
social  refinement,  as  well  as  of  natural  imagery  and 
feeling,  which  can  hardly  be  forgotten  but  with 
tho  language  itself.  His  satire  is  also  excellent. 
It  is  pointed  and  forcible,  with  the  polished  manners 
of  the  gentleman  and  the  honest  indignation  of  the 
virtuous  man.  His  religious  poetry,  except  where 
it  takes  a tincture  of  controversial  heat,  wants 
elevation  and  fire.  He  had  not  a seraph’s  wing.”  j 

Cowper’s  Grave.  Stanzas  by  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning  (1809  — 1861),  in  which 
“ standing  on  his  grave,”  she  “ sees  his  rapture  in 
a vision.” 

Cox,  George  William,  clergyman  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1827),  has  published. 
Poems,  Legendary  and  Historical  (1850);  Tales  of 
Ancient  Greece  (1868);  The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan 
Nations  (1870);  a History  of  Greece  (1874);  and 
other  works,  besides  co-editing  Brande’s  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art  (1865—67). 

Cox,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Ely  (b.  1499,  d. 
1581),  was  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bishops'  • 
Bible,  to  which  he  contributed  versions  of  the 
Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans. 

Coxcomb,  The.  A comedy,  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  (q.v.),  produced  in  1612. 

Coxe,  Arthur  Cleveland,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Western  New  York  (b.  1818),  is  best  known 
by  his  Christian  Ballads  (1840),  several  editions 
of  which  have  been  published  in  London  and 
New  York.  He  has  also  written  Sermons  on  Doc- 
trine and  Duty  (1854) : Lmpressions  of  England 
(1856);  Moral  Reforms  (1869);  and  Apollos  : or,  the 
Way  of  God  (1874). 

Coxe,  William,  Archdeacon  of  Wilts  (h.  1747, 
d.  1828),  published  Travels  in  Switzerland  (1778 
— 1801) ; Travels  in  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  (1778 — 84) ; Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (1798) : 
Memoirs  of  Lord  Walpole  (1804) ; History  of  the 
House  of  Austria  (1807) ; Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of 
Spain  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  (1813)  ; Memoirs  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  (1816 — 29) ; Correspon- 
dence of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  (1821) ; Memoirs  of 
the  Pelham  Administration  (1829) ; and  some  minor 
works,  including  biographies  of  Stillingfleet  and 
Handel. 

Cox’s  Diary.  A comic  story,  by  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray. 

Coyne,  Joseph  Sterling,  dramatist  (b- 
1805,  d.  1S68),  produced,  among  other  pieces,  The 
Phrenologist  (1835),  The  Honest  Cheats  (1836),  The 
Bad  Lovers  (1836),  The  Queer  Subject  (1837),  How 
to  Settle  Accounts  with  your  Laundress  (1847),  The 
Tipperary  Legacy  (1847),  Presented  at  Court,  The 
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Hope  of  the  Family , My  Wife's  Daughter,  Black 
.'Sheep,  The  Water  Witches,  The  Little  Rebel,  and 
Urgent  Private  Affairs. 

Crabbe,  George,  clergyman  and  poet  (b.  1754, 
d.  1832),  wrote  Inebriety  (1775),  The  Candidate 
(1779),  The  Library  (1781),  The  Village  (1783b 
The  Newspaper  (1785),  The  Parish  Register  (1807), 
The  Borough  (1810),  Tales  in  Verse  (1812),  Tales 
of  the  Hall  (1819)  ; also  Variation  of  Publick 
Opinion  as  it  respects  Religion  (1817),  Outlines  of 
Natural  Theology  (1840),  and  Posthumous  Sermons 
(1850).  His  Life  was  written  and  published  by  his 
(.-son  in  1838.  For  Criticism,  see  Jeffrey's  and 
[iRoscoe’s  Essays.  Byron  not  only  described  Crabbe 

IS — 

“ Nature’s  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best,” 


out  ranked  him  along 
iirst  ” in  those  times  “in  point  of 
‘Crabbe,''  writes  another  critic,  “is always  an  in- 
structive and  forceful,  almost  always  an  interesting 
vriter.  His  works  have  an  impei'ishable  value  as 
?ecords  of  his  time,  and  it  may  even  be  said  that 
■ here  are  but  few  parts  of  them  but  would  have 
ound  an  appropriate  place  in  some  of  the  reports 
f our  various  commissions  for  inquiring  into  the 
*tate  of  the  country.  Observation,  prudence, 
cuteness,  uprightness,  self-balancing  vigour  of 
rind,  are  everywhere  seen,  and  are  exerted  on  the 
/hole  wide  field  of  common  life.  All  that  is 
/anted  is  the  enthusiastic  sympathy,  the  jubilant 
ove,  whose  utterance  is  melody,  and  without  which 
11  art  is  little  better  than  a laborious  ploughing  of 
be  land,  and  then  sowing  the  land  itself  for  seed 
long  the  fruitless  furrow.” 

“ Crabbed  age  and  youth  cannot  live 

jgether.”  See  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  sect. 

mi. 

Crabshaw,  Timothy.  Squire  to  Sir  Laun- 
•lot  Greaves,  in  Smollett’s  novel  of  that  name 
q.v.). 

Crabtree.  A character  in  Smollett’s  novel 
: The  Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle  (q.v.). 

Crabtree.  Uncle  of  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite 
Sheridan’s  comedy  of  The  School  for  Scandal 

l-v-)- 

“ Crack  of  doom,  The.” — Macbeth , act  iv., 
ene  1. 

“ Cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong.”  An 

pression  in  some  lines  by  Shelley  in  his  poem 
Julian  and  Maddalo  : 

"Most  wretched  men 
Ars  cradled  into  poetry  l>y  wrong  ; 

They  learn  In  Buffering  what  they  teach  In  Bong." 

f ordsworth  says,: — 

" We  poets  In  our  youth  begin  in  gladness, 

But  thereof  conies  in  the  end  despondency  arid  madness.” 

^Craftsman,  The.  A periodical  to  which, 
long  others,  Henry  St.  John,  Viscount  Boling- 
oke  (q.v.),  was  a frequent  contributor.  See 
•dcastle. 
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Craig,  Alexander,  poet,  published  The  Pil- 
grims and  Heremite,  in  form  of  a dialogue  ; Poeticall 
Recreations  ; and  Amoro.se  Songcs,  Sonets,  and  Elegies. 
His  Poeticall  Essayes  were  collected  and  published 
in  1604. 

Craig-Knox,  Isa,  poetess  (b.  1831),  first 
attracted  notice  by  her  contributions  to  the 
Scotsman  under  the  signature  of  “ Isa.”  She  won, 
in  1859,  the  first  prize  for  her  ode  to  Burns,  recited 
at  the  Anniversary  Festival,  and,  in  1865,  pub- 
lished Duchess  Agnes,  and  other  Poems.  She  has 
contributed  largely  to  magazine  literature,  and  has 
written  Esther  West,  Fanny's  Fortune,  and  other 
prose  works. 

Craig,  Sir  Thomas,  of  Riccarton,  lawyer 
(b.  1548,  d.  1608),  produced  De  Jure  Feudali  (1655); 
Scotland's  Sovereignty  Asserted  ; being  a Dispute  con- 
cerning Homage  (1695) ; De  Jure  Succession is  Regni 
Anglia}  (translated  in  1703) ; and  other  works.  See 
the  Life,  by  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler  (1823). 

Craik,  George  Lillie  (1799—1866),  pub- 
lished A History  of  English  Literature ; A Manual 
of  English  Literature ; A History  of  the  Origin  of 
the  English  Language;  Spenser  and  his  Poetry; 
Bacon:  his  Writings  and  Philosophy ; The  English 
of  Shakespeare ; The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under 
Difficulties  ; A History  of  British  Commerce  from 
the  Earliest  Time  ; and  many  miscellaneous  works. 

Craik,  Georgiana  M.,  novelist,  has  pub- 
lished Faith  Unwin’s  Ordeal,  Hero  Trevelyan , Leslie 
Tyrrell,  Mildred  Riverstone,  Winifred’s  Wooing, 
Only  a Butterfly , Sylvia's  Choice,  Theresa,  Cousin 
from  India,  Miss  Moore,  and  Anne  Warwick. 

Craik,  Mrs.  The  married  name  of  Miss 
Dinah  Maria  Muloch,  the  novelist  (q.v.). 

Crane,  Iehabod.  The  hero  of  Washington 
Irving’s  story  of  “ Sleepy  Hollow,”  in  The  Sketch 
Book  (q.v.). 

Cranford.  A novel  by  Mrs.  Gaskell  (b.  1811, 
d.  1865),  published  in  1853,  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  in  a town  that  has  been  identified  with 
Knutsford,  Cheshire. 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (b.  1489,  d.  1556),  wrote  Cathcchismus,  that  is  to 
say,  a Shorte  Instruction  into  Christian  Religion  for 
the  singular  Commoditie  and  Profytc  of  Childre  and 
yong  People  (1548)  ; A Defence  of  the  true  and 
Catholikc  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament , with  a confuta- 
tion of  sundry  Errors  concernyng  the  same  (1550)  ; 
An  Answer  unto  a Crafty  and  Sophistical  Cavilla- 
tion  devised  by  Stephen  Gardiner,  Byshop  of  Win- 
chester, agaynst  the  trewc  and  Godly  Doctrine  of  the 
moste  holy  Sacrament  (1551)  ; A Confutatio  of 
Unwritte  Verities,  both  bi  the  holye  Scriptures  and 
most  auncient  Autors  (1558) ; and  some  minor 
works,  included  in  the  complete  odition,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Jenkyns  (1834),  and  by  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Cox,  for  the  Parker  Society.  See  Hook’s  Lives  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury , and  the  Lives  by 
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Strypo  (1694),  Gilpin  (1784),  Todd  (1831),  J.  M. 
Norton  (1863),  and  Cox. 

Cranmer’s  Bible.  See  Birle,  The. 

Crashaw,  Richard;  poet  (b.  1616,  d.  1650), 
was  the  author  of  Epigrammata  Sacra  (1634), 
Steps  to  the  Temple  (1646),  and  various  other  works, 
which  are  to  he  found  included  in  the  collec- 
tion by  Anderson.  “ Somehow  or  other,”  says 
George  Macdonald,  “ he  reminds  one  of  Shelley, 
in  the  silvery  shine  and  bell-like  melody,  both  of 
his  verse  and  his  imagery;  and  in  one  of  his 
poems,  Music’s  JDuel,  the  fineness  of  his  phrase 
reminds  one  of  Keats.  His  Divine  Epigrams  are 
not  the  most  beautiful,  but  to  me  they  are  the 
most  valuable  of  his  verses,  inasmuch  as  they 
make  us  feel  afresh  the  truth  which  he  sets  forth 
anew.  In  them  some  of  the  facts  of  our  Lord’s 
life  and  teaching  look  out  upon  us  as  from  the 
clear  windows  of  the  past.  As  epigrams,  too,  they 
are  excellent — pointed  as  a lance.”  See  Delights 
of  the  Muses;  Music’s  Duel;  Poemata  et 
Epigrammata  ; Sacred  Poems  ; Steps  to  the 
Temple  ; Wishes  to  his  supposed  Mistress. 


“ Crash  of  worlds,  The.” — Addison,  Cato, 
act  v.,  scene  1. 

Cratchit,  Bob.  Clerk  to  Scrooge  (q.v.),  and 
father  of  Tiny  Tim  (q.v.),  in  Dickens’s  Christmas 
Carol  (q.v.). 

Crawford  and  Balcarras,  Earl  of, 

Alexander  William,  Lord  Lindsay  (b.  1812),  has 
written  Letters  on  Egypt  (1838);  The  Evidence 
and  Theory  of  Christianity  (1841)  ; Progression  by 
Antagonism  (1846) ; Sketches  of  the  History  of 
Christian  Art  (1847)  ; The  Lives  of  the  Lindsays 
(1849)  ; The  Case  of  Gorham  v.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
(1850)  ; Scepticism  and  the  Church  of  England 
(1861);  Ecumenicity  (1870);  Argo  (1876);  and 
some  translations. 

Crawford,  Robert,  poet  (d.  1733),  assisted 
Allan  Kamsay  in  the  compilation  of  his  Tea  Table 
Miscellany,  and  was  the  author  of  two  lyrics, 
entitled  Tioeedside  and  The  Bush  Aboon  Traquair 

Crawford,  William,  Scottish  divine  (b.  1676, 
d.  1742),  was  the  author  of  Dying  Thoughts. 

Crawley,  Captain  Eawdon,  in  W.  M. 

Thackeray’s  novel  of  Vanity  Fair  (q.v.),  is  the 
son  of  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  (q.v.),  and  the  husband  of 
Rebecca  Sharp  (q.v.). 

Crawley,  Captain.  The  pseudonym  under 
which  George  Frederick  Pardon  has  published 
several  books  on  chess  and  billiards.  “ He  gene- 
rally dates,”  says  Hamst,  “ from  the  Megatherium 
Club;  we  need  scarcely  say,  therefore,  that  he 
takes  his  pseudonym  from  Thackeray,  whom,  in 
one  of  his  dedications,  he  calls  his  biographer.” 

Crawley,  Sir  Pitt,  in  Thackeray’s  novel 
of  Vanity  Fair  (q.v.).  “What,”  says  Hannay, 
“ can  be  broader,  or  more  superficially  like  a cari- 


cature, when  he  first  appears  ? But  how  naturally 
all  the  features  of  the  character  hold  together  when 
he  has  revealed  himself  as  a whole ; and  how  per- 
fectly compatible  they  are  with  the  county  traditions 
of  many  a county  ! ” 

Crayon,  Geoffrey.  The  pseudonym  under 
which  Washington  Irving  published  the  collec-  ] 
tion  of  miscellaneous  stories  and  essays  called  The  1 
Sketch  Book  (q.v.)  ; also,  Bracebridge  Hall  (1822);  1 
New  York  (1822)  ; Tales  of  a Traveller  (1824) ; and 
The  Alhambra  (1832). 

Crazy  Tales,  in  verse,  by  John  Hall  \ 
Stevenson  (1718 — 1785),  were  published  in  1762. 

Creakle,  Mr.  A tyrannical  schoolmaster  in 
Dickens’s  novel  of  David  Copperfield  (q.v.). 

Creasy,  Sir  Edward  Shepherd,  historian 

(b.  1812,  d.  1878),  published  The  Fifteen  Decisive  I 
Battles  of  the  World  (1831),  The  Tlise  and  Pro- 
gress of  the  British  Constitution  (1834),  A History  • 
of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  Biographies  of  Eminent 
Etonians , An  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  * 
Various  Invasions  of  England,  A History  of  England 
from  the  Earliest  to  the  Latest  Times , The  Imperial  > 
and  Colonial  Constitutions  of  the  Britannic  Empire , 
and  The  First  Platform  of  International  Law. 

Creation.  “A  philosophical  poem,”  by  Sir  1 
Richard  Blackmore,  M.D.  (1650—1729),  printed  i 
in  1712,  which,  though  now  neglected,  obtained,  j 
when  published,  the  approbation  of  Dennis  and 
Addison.  The  latter  wrote  of  it  in  The  Spectator 
(No.  339)  : “ The  work  was  undertaken  with  so 
good  an  intention,  and  executed  with  so  great  a 
mastery,  that  it  deserves  to  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  noble  productions  in  our 
English  verse.  The  reader  cannot  hut  be  pleased  p 
to  find  all  the  depths  of  philosophy  enhanced  by  all 
the  charms  of  poetry,  and  to  see  so  great  a strengths 
of  reason  amidst  so  beautiful  a redundancy  of  the 
imagination.”  Johnson’s  criticism  is  written  in 
scarcely  less  laudatory  terms. 

Creator  of  the  World,  Ode  to  the,  by 

John  Hughes  (1677  — 1720),  adapted  from  the 
so-called  Fragment  of  Orpheus,  and  printed  in  1713 
at  the  recommendation  of  Addison.  It  is  praised 
in  The  Spectator. 

“ Creature  (No)  smarts  so  little  as  a 

fool.” — Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot,  line  84. 

“ Creature  not  too  bright  or  good.”  See 

Wordsworth’s  poem,  beginning, — 

“ She  was  a phantom  of  delight.” 

“ Creature’s  at  his  dirty  work  again, 

The.” — Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot , line  91. 

Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History, 
The.  A controversial  work  by  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Lardner  (1684 — 1768),  published  in  1727,  1733, 
1735,  and  1743. 

Creech,  Thomas  (b.  1659,  d.  1701),  is  best 
known  as  the  translator  of  Horace  (1684),  in  which 
character  he  is  alluded  to  by  Lord  Byron 
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(an,  v.,  101).  His  version  of  Lucretius , published 
1682,  was  highly  praised  by  Dryden. 

Creed,  An  Exposition  of  the.  A series  of 
scourses  delivered  by  John  Pearson,  afterwards 
-ishop  of  Chester  (1612 — 1686),  from  the  pulpit  of 
,.  Clement’s,  East  Cheap,  London.  They  were 
•inted  in  1659.  An  Abridgment  of  the  Exposition, 
r the  Rev.  Charles  Burney,  LL.D.,  appeared  in 
• 10;  Analyses  of  it  were  issued  by  Dr.  Mill  in 
;47,  by  Stracey  in  1848,  and  by  Gorle  in  1849. 
mong'  other  works  on  the  Creed  may  be  men- 
>ned  those  by  Bishops  Browne  and  Forbes. 

Creichton,  Memoirs  of  Captain  John, 

ccollected  from  his  own  materials,”  by  Jonathan 
viet  (1667—1745),  and  published  in  1731.  The 
ptain  is  described  in  the  printer’s  advertisement 
“ a remarkable  Cavalier  in  the  reigns  of  Charles 
James  II.,  and  William  III.,  who  had  behaved 
it  th  great  loyalty  and  bravery  in  Scotland  during 
e troubles  of  those  reigns,  but  was  neglected 
the  government,  although  he  deserved  great 
wards  from  it.”  Swift  was  introduced  to  him  in 
eland,  and  becoming  interested  in  him,  received 
:>m  him  an  account  of  his  adventures,  “which  the 
•an  was  so  kind  as  to  put  in  order  of  time,  to 
rect  the  style,  and  make  a small  book  of.”  This 
ilised  above  £200,  and  “ made  the  remaining 
rtrt ” of  the  captain’s  life  “very  happy  and 
>sy.” 

Cresseid,  Testiment  of  Fair.  A poem  by 
jbert  Henrysoun  (d.  1508),  which  is  one  of 
3 many  proofs  of  the  popularity  among  our 
•cestors  of  the  Trojan  legend. 

! Cressida,  in  Shakespeare’s  play  of  Troilus  and 
essida  (q.v.),  is  thus  compared  (by  Hazlitt,  with 
: prototype  in  Chaucer’s  poem.  “In  Chaucer,” 
s says,  “ Cressida  is  represented  as  a grave,  sober, 
isiderate  personage  (a  widow — he  cannot  tell  her 
} ?,  nor  whether  she  has  children  or  no)  ; who  has 
I alternate  eye  to  her  character,  her  interest,  and 
• pleasure.  Shakespeare’s  Cressida  is  a giddy 
|'  l,  an  unpractised  jilt,  who  falls  in  love  with 
1‘  Oilus,  as  she  afterwards  deserts  him,  from  mere 
I ity  and  thoughtlessness  of  temper.  She  may 
I wooed  and  won  to  anything  and  from  anything, 
It  a moment’s  warning.” 

Cressy  and  Poictiers.  Two  poems,  in  six- 
e stanzas,  by  Charles  Aleyn  (d.  about  1640), 
Wished  in  1632. 

-Creusa.  A tragedy  by  William  Whitehead 
To— 1785),  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1754, 
1 founded  on  the  Ion  of  Euripides.  The  leading 
-t  was  taken  by  Pritchard,  and  Garrick  and 
*srop  were  among  the  actors  engaged. 

Creyton,  Paul.  The  pseudonym  under  which 
T.  Trowbridge,  an  American  novelist,  has 
Wished  several  works;  among  others,  Father 
iff ht hopes  (1853)  ; Martin  Mcrrivalc,  his  mark 
•54);  and  Burr  cliff,  its  Sunshine  and  its  Clouds 
f 455). 

11 


Crib,  Tom  : his  “ Memorial  to  Congress,  with 
a preface  by  one  of  the  Fancy,”  i.e.,  Thomas  Moore 
(1779 — 1852);  written  in  verse,  and  published  in 
1819. 

Crichton,  The  Admirable.  James 
Crichton,  of  Cluny  (1560  — 1583),  a Scottish 
gentleman  and  an  extraordinary  scholar.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and 
astonished  the  world  with  his  prodigious  learning. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works  in  Latin,  now 
extremely  rare,  which  are  said  to  exhibit  remark- 
able ability.  He  was  killed  at  Mantua  in  a duel, 
at  the  age  of  twenty- three,  by  his  pupil,  Vincenzo 
di  Gonzao.  See  his  Life  by  TJrquhart  (1652), 
Douglas  (1760),  Mackenzie,  Tytler,  and  Irving. 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  The,  “a  Fairy 
Tale  of  Home,”  by  Charles  Dickens  (1812 — 1870), 
was  published  in  the  winter  of  1845.  The  dra- 
matic adaptation  by  Dion  Boucicault,  entitled  Lot, 
was  first  performed  in  1862.  See  Bertha  ; Dot; 
Fielding,  May;  Peerybingle,  John;  Plummer, 
Caleb  ; Slowboy,  Tilly  ; Tackleton. 

“ Cricket  on  the  hearth,  The.” — Milton, 
II  Fenseroso,  line  82. 

Cringle’s  Log,  Tom.  A naval  story  by 
Michael  Scott  (1789 — 1835),  who  “introduced 
himself,”  says  Hannay,  “to  Blackivood’s  Magazine 
by  sending  some  most  powerful  sketches,  the  success 
of  which  encouraged  him  to  re-write,  connect,  and 
re-form  them  into  Tom  Cringle' s Log.  There  was 
such  an  original  force  and  glow  about  Tom  that 
it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  venerable  Coleridge, 
and  received  the  rare  and  high  meed  of  his  praise 
in  the  Table  Talk.” 

Cripple,  The,  of  Fenchureh.  See  Fair 
Maid  oe  the  Exchange. 

Crisis,  The.  A political  pamphlet  by  Lord 
Lytton,  then  Mr.  Bulwer,  published  towards  the 
close  of  1834,  at  a time  when  Lord  Melbourne’s 
ministry  was  interrupted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
short  lease  of  power.  It  is  said  to  have  greatly 
influenced  the  general  election  which  followed, 
and  obtained  for  its  author  the  offer  of  a place  in 
Lord  Melbourne’s  Government. 

Crisp.  One  of  the  names  of  Puck  (q.v.). 

Crispinus,  in  Ben  Jonson’s  play  of  The 
Poetaster  (q.v.),  is  the  name  under  which  he  satirises 
John  Marston  the  dramatist. 

Critic,  The  : “ or,  a Tragedy  Rehearsed.”  A 
farce  in  three  acts,  written  by  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan  (1751 — 1816),  and  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1779. 


Critic,  The  British. 

The. 


See  British  Critic, 


“Critical,  I am  nothing  if  not.”  A 

phrase  used  by  Iago  in  Othello,  actii.,  scene  1. 

Critical  Review,  The.  A periodical  started 
by  Archibald  Hamilton  in  1756,  under  the  editor- 
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ship  of  Smollett,  the  novelist.  It  was  set  up  in 
opposition  to  tho  Whig  Monthly  Review  (q.v.),  and 
Goldsmith  was  for  some  time  a regular  contributor 
to  its  pages. 

Criticism,  An  Essay  on,  by  Alexander 
Pope  (1G88 — 1744)  ; written  in  1709,  and  advertised 
for  publication  in  1711.  It  is  in  the  heroic  couplet, 
and  consists  of  724  lines.  “ It  is  not,”  says  Pro- 
fessor Ward,  “ an  art  of  poetry,  but  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be,  a connected  discourse  on  criticism.  It 
divides  itself  into  three  parts,  naturally  and  easily 
following  one  another:  the  foundation  of  true 
criticism ; the  causes  preventing  it ; and,  the  causes 
producing  it,  and  exemplified  in  its  most  eminent 
professors.”  It  is  full  of  well-known  separate  lines 
and  couplets : — 

“ Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  who  writes  amiss.” 

“ ’TIs  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches ; none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own.” 

“ A little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing  ; 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not,  the  Pierian  spring.” 

“ For  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.” 

“ True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drest. 

What  oft  was  thought,  hut  ne’er  so  well  express’d.” 

And  others.  A criticism  on  the  Essay,  from  the  pen 
of  Addison,  will  be  found  in  No.  253  of  The  Spec- 
tator. Lowell  describes  it  as  “ full  of  clear 
thoughts,  compactly  expressed.” 

Criticism,  The  Elements  of,  by  Henry 
Home,  Lord  Ivames  (1696 — 1782);  published  in 
1762,  and  described  by  Dugald  Stewart  as  the  first 
systematic  attempt  to  investigate  the  metaphysical 
principles  of  the  fine  arts.  See  Dallas’s  Gay 
Science. 

Critics,  A Fable  for.  A poem  by  James 
Russell  Lowell  (b.  1819),  published  in  1848,  and 
containing  satirical  criticisms  upon  his  literary 
contemporaries. 

Croaker,  in  Goldsmith’s  Good-Natured  Man 
(q.v.),  is  a cynic,  who  sees  no  good  in  anything, 
but  has  a much  better  heart  than  he  would  have 
his  friends  believe. 

Croft,  Sir  Herbert  (b.  1751,  d.  1816),  wrote 

A Brother's  Advice  to  his  Sisters ; Love  and  Mad- 
ness ; and  other  works. 

Croft,  Herbert,  Bishop  of  Hereford  (b.  1603, 
d.  1691),  wrote  The  Naked  Truth:  the  true  State 
of  the  Primitive  Church  (1675).  See  Wood’s  Athena: 
Oxonienses. 

Croftangry,  Chrystal.  The  name  of  the 
imaginary  editor  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Chronicles 
of  the  Canongate. 

Croker,  John  Wilson,  miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1780,  d.  1857),  wrote  Familiar  Epistles  oil  the 
Irish  Stage  (1803) ; An  Intercepted  Letter  from 
Canton  (1805)  ; Songs  of  Trafalgar  (1806)  ; A 
Sketch  of  Ireland , Past  and  Present  (1807)  ; The 
Battle  of  Talavera  (1809) ; The  Battle  of  Albuera 
(1811);  and  voluminous  contributions  to  The 
Quarterly  Review,  besides  editing  Boswell’s  Life  of 
Johnson. 


Croker,  Thomas  Crofton,  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1798,  d.  1854),  wrote  Researches  in  the 
South,  of  \ Ireland  (1824);  Fairy  Legends  and  Tra- 
ditions of  the  South  of  Ireland  (1825-27) ; Legends 
of  the  Lakes  : or,  Sayings  and  Doings  at  Killarney 
(1828) ; Daniel  O’Rourke : or,  Rhymes  of  a Pantomime 
founded  on  that  Story  (1829) ; Barney  Mahoney 
(1832);  My  Village  versus  Our  Village  (1832),  and 
other  works. 

Croly,  George,  clergyman,  poet,  novelist, 
and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1780,  d.  1860),  wrote 
Paris  in  1815;  The  Times;  The  Angel  of  the  World; 
Verse  Illustrations  to  Gems  from  the  Antique;  Pride 
shall  have  a Fall ; Catiline ; The  Modern  Orlando; 
Salathiel ; Tales  of  the  Great  Bernard;  Marston: 
or,  the  Soldier  and  the  Statesman  ; The  Apocalypse 
of  St.  John,  a new  Interpretation;  Sketches;  A 
Character  of  Curran;  The  Political  Life  of  Burke; 
The  Personal  History  of  George  IV. ; Sermons  ; and 
other  works,  for  a list  of  which  see  the  London 
Catalogue.  His  Poetical  Works  were  collected  in 
1830.' 

Crombie,  William.  See  Bethune,  Alex- 
ander. 

“ Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country’s 

blood,  Some.”  See  stanza  15  of  Gray’s  Elegy 
written  in  a Country  Churchyard.  Pope  has  a 
reference  to  “ Cromwell,  damned  to  everlasting 
fame  ” ( Essay  on  Man,  iv.,  281). 

Cromwell.  The  Newdigate  prize  poem  in 
English  verse  for  1843,  written  by  Matthew 
Arnold  (b.  1822). 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  Lord.  See  Trolle  ox 
Away. 

Cromwell’s  Bible.  See  Bible,  The. 

Cromwell’s  Beturn  from  Ireland, 
Horatian  Ode  on.  By  Andrew  Marvell 
(1620—1678). 

“ Arid  now  the  Irish  are  ashamed 
To  see  themselves  In  one  year  tamed: 

So  much  one  man  can  do 
That  does  both  act  and  know.” 

Palgrave  says  this  ode  is  “ beyond  doubt  one  of 
the  finest  in  our  language,  and  more  in  Milton’s 
style  than  has  been  reached  by  any  other  poet.” 

Croppy,  The.  A novel,  written  by  John 
Banim  (1798 — 1842),  revised  by  Michael  Banim 
(b.  1796),  and  published  in  1828.  It  is  a story 
of  the  Irish  insurrection  of  1798,  and  “ the  massacre 
at  Vinegar  Hill  is  portrayed  with  the  distinctness 
of  dramatic  action.  Nanny,  the  knitter,  is  one  of 
the  author’s  happiest  Irish  likenesses.” 

Crosland,  Mrs.  Newton.  See  Touxmix, 
Camilla. 

Crotchet  Castle.  A novel  by  Thomas  Love 
Peacock  (b.  1785,  d.  1866),  published  in  1831. 

“ Crowded  hour  of  glorious  life* 

One.” — Scott,  Old  Mortality,  chapter  xxxii. 

Crowdero.  A leader  of  the  rabble  at  the 
bear-baiting  in  Hudibras  (q.v.) ; the  prototype  o 
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Jackson,  or  Jephson,  a “ man-milliner,”  in  the  New 

(Exchange,  Strand,  who  lost  a leg  in  the  Round- 
leads’  service,  and  afterwards  became  an  itinerant 
fiddler. 

Crowe.  The  captain  of  a merchant  vessel,  in 
I Smollett’s  novel  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  (q.v.), 
I - vho  assumes  the  character  of  a knight-errant  in 
I nutation  of  Sir  Launcelot’ s absurd  enthusiasm. 


Crowe,  Mrs.  Catherine,  miscellaneous 
»vriter  (b.  1800),  has  written  Aristodemus  (1838); 
TChe  Adventures  of  Susan  Hopley  (1841)  ; Men  and 
Women  : or,  Manorial  Rights  (1843) ; The  Seeress  of 
fPtevorst,  a translation  from  Kerner ; The  Story  of 
{Tilly  Dawson  (1847) ; The  Night  Side  of  Nature 
:q.v.)  : or,  Ghosts  and  Ghost  Seers  (1848)  ; Ripple' s 
! Warning  : or,  Mind  Your  Temper  (1848)  ; Light  and 
'Oar hness  : or,  Mysteries  of  Life  (1850)  ; The  Ad- 
■entures  of  a Beauty  (1852)  ; and  Winny  Lockwood 
11854). 


Crowfield,  Christopher.  A pseudonym 
dopted  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher-Stowe  (b. 
'812),  the  American  novelist,  in  some  of  her  pub- 
lications. 


Crowly,  Mrs.  J.  G.  See  June,  Jennie. 


Crown  of  Thorns,  The.  A sacred  poem,  in 
right-  books,  said  to  be  written  by  Sir  John  Beau- 
i iont  (1582—1628). 

Crowne  Garland,  of  Goulden  Roses, 

i . gathered  out  of  England’s  Royall  garden.  Being 
he  Lives  and  Strange  Fortunes  of  many  Great 
Personages  of  this  Land,  set  forth  in  many  pleasant 
| ew  Songs  and  Sonnets  never  before  Imprinted;” 
yy  Richard  Johnson,  published  in  1612. 


Crowne,  John,  dramatist  (d.  1703),  wrote 
■ if liana  (1671) ; City  Politics  (1625);  The  Destruc- 
on  of  Jerusalem  (1677) ; Sir  Courtly  Nice  (1685)  ; 

I'  r nd  nine  other  plays. 

Crowquill,  Alfred.  The  pseudonym  of 
| llfred  Henry  Forrester  (b.  1805,  d.  1872),  the 
I r rtist  and  author. 

I Croysado,  The  Great.  The  name  under 
'hich  General  Lord  Fairfax  is  represented  in 
■Sutler's  Hudibras  (q.v.). 

Cmden,  Alexander  (b.  1701,  d.  1770), 

I Tote  A Complete  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures 
1737)  ; A Scripture  Dictionary  : or.  Guide  to  the 
Toly  Scriptures  (1770) ; and  an  index  to  the  works 
c Milton.  Sec  Alexander  the  Corrector  ; Con- 
I (OHDANCE. 


Cruel  Brother,  The.  A ballad  about  one 
' ho,  “ misliking  his  sister’s  marriage,  stabs  her,  so 
iat  she  dies.”  It  is  printed  by  Herd,  Jamieson, 
rilbert,  and  others,  and  is  very  similar  to  some 
1 tllads  in  the  Danish,  Swedish,  and  German  litora- 
irures. 


“ Cruel  (I  must  be),  only  to  be  kind.” 

-Hamlet,  act  iii.,  scene  4. 


Crummies,  Mr.  Vincent,  in  Dickens’s 
novel  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  (q.v.),  is  an  eccentric 
theatrical  manager,  who  forms  one  of  the  most 
amusing  characters  in  the  novel.  Dickens  himself 
was  frequently  saluted  by  the  title  of  “Crummies” 
on  those  occasions  when  he  acted  as  manager  of 
private  or  public  theatricals. 

Crumms  fal’n  from  King  James’s 
Table : or,  “ his  table-talk,  principally  relating 
to  religion,  embassyes,  state  policy,  &c.,  taken 
by  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  the  originall  being  in 
his  own  handwriting;”  first  appeared  in  print 
in  The  Prince's  Cabala:  or,  Mysteries  of  State, 
written  by  King  James  I.  It  was  printed  again  in 
1715,  and  is  described  as  “a  choice  collection  of 
ingenious  sentences  which  fell  from  the  table  of 
the  learned  monarch.”  See  Overbury’ s Works, 
ed.  Rimbault. 

Crusoe,  Robinson,  of  York,  Mariner, 
The  Life  and  Strange  Surprising  Ad- 
ventures of,  “ who  lived  Eight  and  Twenty 
Years,  all  alone  in  an  uninhabited  Island  on  the 
Coast  of  America,  near  the  Mouth  of  the  Great 
River  Oroonoque ; having  been  cast  on  Shore  by 
Shipwreck,  wherein  all  the  Men  perished  but  him- 
self. With  an  Account  how  he  was  at  last 
strangely  deliver’d  by  Pyrates.  Written  by  him- 
self. London:  Printed  for  W.  Taylor,  at  the  Ship, 
in  Pater-Noster  Row.  mdccxix.”  Such  is  a faithful 
transcription  of  the  original  title-page  of  what  is 
now  the  most  universally  popular  work  of  fiction 
in  the  English  language.  This,  the  first  volume  of 
the  book,  was  at  once  taken  into  favour  by  the 
public  ; and  Daniel  Defoe  (1663 — 1731),  its  author, 
felt  justified  in  preparing  a sequel,  which, 
though  hardly  equal  to  its  predecessor,  has  never- 
theless much  of  the  same  merit  and  attractiveness. 
This  was  published  in  August  of  the  same  year, 
under  the  title  of  The  Farther  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  was  followed,  in  1720,  by 
Serious  Reflections  during  the  Life  and  Surprising 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  Adventures 
and  the  Farther  Adventures  have  been  frequently 
republished,  the  Serious  Reflections  are  still  only  to 
be  met  with  in  rare  copies  of  the  first  edition,  and 
are  notable  as  being  prefaced  by  a map  of  Crusoe’s 
island,  in  which  the  disregard  of  perspective  is  quite 
ludicrous.  Of  the  origin  of  Robinson  Crusoe  there 
is  nothing  more  definite  to  be  said  than  that  it  was 
apparently  suggested  by  the  story  of  Alexander 
Selkirk,  the  narrative  of  whoso  stay  upon  Juan 
Fernandez  had  been  published  by  Woodos  Rogers, 
in  1712,  and  was  almost  certain  to  be  seen  and  read 
by  Defoe.  Still,  as  Professor  Masson  says,  “ the 
conception  of  a solitary  mariner  thrown  on  an 
uninhabited  island  was  one  as  really  belonging  to 
tho  fact  of  that  time  as  those  which  formed  the 
subject  of  Do  Foo’s  less  real  fictions  of  coarse 
English  life.  Dampior  and  the  buccaneers  were 
roaming  the  South  Seas,  and  there  yet  remained 
parts  of  the  land-surface  of  tho  earth  of  which  man 
had  not  taken  possession,  and  on  which  sailors 
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were  occasionally  thrown  adrift  by  tho  brutality  of 
captains.”  Defoe  himself,  in  the  preface  to  tho 
Serious  Reflections,  assures  us  that  he  intended 
Robinson  Crusoe  to  be  in  some  sense  “a  kind  of  type 
of  what  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  and  surprising 
escapes  of  his  own  life  had  been.”  Speaking  in 
the  person  of  his  hero,  he  informs  the  reader  that 
“ the  Story,  though  Allegorical,  is  also  Historical, 
and  that  it  is  the  beautiful  Representation  of  a life 
of  unexampled  Misfortunes,  and  of  a Variety  not 
to  be  met  with  in  the  World.  There  is  a Man  alive, 
and  well  known  too,  the  Actions  of  whose  Life  are 
the  just  Subject  of  these  Volumes,  and  to  whom 
all  or  most  Part  of  the  Story  directly  alludes.” 
Robinson  Crusoe  is  indeed  what  Forster  calls  it, 
“the  romance  of  solitude  and  self-sustainment,  and 
could  only  so  perfectly  have  been  written  by  a man 
whose  own  life  had  for  the  most  part  been  passed 
in  the  independence  of  unaided  thought,  accus- 
tomed to  great  reverses,  of  inexhaustible  resources 
in  confronting  calamities,  leaning  over  his  Bible  in 
sober  and  satisfied  belief,  and  not  afraid  at  any 
time  to  find  himself  Adone,  in  communion  with  j 
nature  and  with  God.”  There  have  been  numerous  ! 
imitations  of  Defoe’s  famous  work,  a list  of  which  .j 
may  be  read  in  the  Life,  by  Lee.  The  most  suc- 
cessful, probably,  is  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson, 
written  by  Joachim  Heinrich  Kampe,  which  has 
often  been  translated  into  English. 

“ Cry  havoc  ! and  let  slip  the  dogs  of 

war.” — Julius  C cesar,  act  iii. , scene  1. 

Cry  of  the  Children,  The.  A poem  by 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  (1809 — 1861), 
published  in  1844.  It  was  suggested  by  terrible 
privations  endured  at  that  time  by  children  in  our 
mines  and  factories,  and  may  compare  for  intensity 
of  passion  and  pathos  with  Hood’s  Song  of  the 
Shirt.  It  begins  : — 

“Do  you  bear  the  children  weeping,  0 my.brothers, 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years  ? ” 

and  ends : — 

“ The  child’s  sob  in  the  silence  curses  deeper 
Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath.” 

Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale,  The.  A 

poem  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer  (1328 — 1400),  in 
which  he  relates  how,  having  fallen  asleep  one  day 
by  the  side  of  a brook,  he  hears  the  Cuckoo  and 
the  Nightingale  contending  about  the  blessings  of 
love,  the  Cuckoo  declaring  it  to  be  full  of  misery, 
and  the  Nightingale  asserting  it  to  be  full  of 
pleasure.  The  Nightingale  sings  her  jubilant  song 
so  loudly  that  the  poet  awakes  and  flings  a stone 
at  the  Cuckoo,  whilst  the  Nightingale  flies  off  to 
the  other  birds  and  demands  that  the  matter 
between  her  and  her  rival  shall  be  duly  judged. 

It  is  then  decided  that  a parliament  shall  be  held 
on  the  morrow  after  St.  Valentine’s  Day.  The 
poem  may  thus  be  termed  a sort  of  introduction  to 
the  Parliament  of  Briddes  (q.v.).  It  is  in  a five- 
line  stanza,  of  which  the  first,  second,  and  fifth, 
and  third  and  fourth,  rhyme  with  one  another. 

Cuckoo,  Ode  to  the,  by  Michael  Bruce 
(1746 — 1767),  or  John  Logan  (1748 — 1788).  It 


ha*)  never  been  positively  ascertained  who  was  the 
real  author.  Probably  the  poem  was  originally 
written  by  the  former,  and  polished  by  the  latter 
into  its  present  form. 

Cuckoo,  To  the.  A lyric,  by  William 
Wordsworth,  written  in  1804. 

Cuck-queane’s  Errant,  and  Cuckold’s 
Errant,  The.  A MS.  play,  by  William  Percy, 
written  shortly  after  1600. 

Cuddie  Headrigg.  See  Headrigg,  Cuddie. 

“ Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about 

it.” — Hamlet,  act  v.,  scene  1. 

Cudlip,  Mrs.  Pender.  See  Thomas,  Annie. 

Cudworth,  Ralph,  D.D.,  philosophical 
writer  (b.  1617,  d.  1688),  wrote  The  True  Nature  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  (1642) ; The  JJnion  of  Christ  and 
the  Church  Shadowed  (1642)  ; The  True  Intellectual 
System  of  the  Universe  (1678) ; A Treatise  concern- 
ing Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality  (1731) ; and 
several  manuscript  works  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  See  the  Life  by  Birch,  and  Tulloch’s 
Rational  Theology  in  England.  See  Intellectual 
System. 

Cumberland  Poet,  The.  A name  be- 
stowed upon  Wordsworth,  who  was  bom  at 
Cockermouth,  Cumberland. 

Cumberland,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough (b.  1632,  d.  1718),  wrote  Be  Legibus 
Natures  Bisquisitio  Philosophica  (1672)  ; An  Essay 
towards  the  Recovery  of  the  Jewish  Measures  and 
Weights,  comprehending  their  Moneys  (1686) ; and 
some  other  works. 

Cumberland,  Richard,  dramatist  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer  (b.  1732,  d.  1811),  wrote,  among 
other  plays,  The  West  Lndian  (1771)  ; The  Wheel  of 
Fortune  ; The  Jew ; and  The  Fashionable  Lover  ; 
three  novels,  entitled,  Arundel  (1789)  ; Henry 
(1795)  ; and  John  de  Lancaster  ; and  some  poems, 
Calvary:  or,  the  Beath  of  Christ  (1792),  (q.v.); 
The  Exodiad  (1807 — 8),  (q.v.)  ; and  Retrospection 
(1811);  also,  Anecdotes  of  Eminent  Spanish  Painters 
(1782)  ; and  The  Observer,  a collection  of  moral, 
literary,  and  familiar  essays  (1785).  His  post- 
humous dramatic  WorTcs  were  edited  by  Jansen 
in  1813 ; a complete  list  of  his  plays  being  given 
in  Baker’s  Biographia  Bramatiea.  The  Memoirs  of 
Richard  Cumberland,  written  by  himself,  containing 
an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  with  Anecdotes 
and  Characters  of  Bistinguishcd  Persons  of  his  Time, 
appeared  in  1806.  See  Brothers,  The  ; Plagiary, 
Sir  Fretful  ; Terence. 

Cumming,  John,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1810),  is  the 
author  of,  among  other  woi'ks,  Apocalyptic 
Sketches ; Behold  the  Bridegroom  Cometh ; Bene- 
dictions ; Christ  the  Alpha  and  Omega  in  the  Word  of 
God  ; The  Cities  of  the  Nations  Fell ; Consolations  ; 
Briftwood,  Seaweed , and  Fallen  Leaves  ; The  Fall  of 
Babylon  foreshadowed  in  her  Teaching  ; The  dinger 
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of  God;  The  Great  Tribulation ; Millennial  Rest ; 
Redemption  Draweth  Nigh ; Saving  Truths  ; The 
Signs  of  the  Times  ; Voices  of  the  Day  ; and  Voices 
of  the  Night. 


Cumnor  Hall.  A ballad  by  William  Julius 
Mickle  (1734 — 178S),  published  originally  in 
I Evans’s  Collection  of  Old  Ballads , and  said  to  have 
i suggested  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  plot  of  his  novel 
of  Kenilworth  (q.v.). 

Cunningham,  Allan,  poet,  novelist,  and 
; -miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1784,  d.  1842),  wrote  Sir 
j ' Marmaduke  Maxwell ; Traditional  Tales  of  the  English 

II  and  Scottish  Peasantry;  Paul  Jones  ; Sir  Michael  Scott  ; 
| Lord  Roldan;  The  Maid  of  Elvar  (q.v.);  Lives  of 
| [Eminent  British  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects  ; 
j iand  A Life  of  David  Wilkie ; besides  editing  the 
s .works  of  Burns,  to  which  he  prefixed  a biography 
of  the  poet.  His  Poems  and  Songs  were  edited  by 
i Peter  Cunningham  in  1847.  See  Macrabin,  Mark. 


Cunningham,  John,  poet  (b.  1729,  d.  1773), 
«wrote  May-Eve,  Content,  and  other  songs  and 
. lyrics.  See  Campbell’s  Specimens. 

Cunningham,  Peter,  author  (b.  1816, 
iil.  1869),  wrote  A Handbook  to  London,  a Life  of 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  a Handbook  to  TVest- 
i ninster  Abbey,  a Life  of  Inigo  Jones , Modern  London , 
ii  i Memoir  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  and  The  Story  of  Nell 
ynne  ; besides  editing  The  Songs  of  England  and 
| Scotland,  Campbell’s  Specimens  of  the  English  Poets, 
;he  works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Johnson’s  Lives  of 
he  Poets,  and  the  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole. 

Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  played.” 

'A  song  by  John  Lyly,  in  his  play  of  Alexander 
nd  Campaspe  (q.v.).  “ Given  to  Apelles,”  says 

lazlitt,  “it  would  not  disgrace  the  mouth  of  the 
:>rince  of  painters.” 

Cupid  and  Psyche.  An  old  Elizabethan 
Hay,  referred  to  by  Gosson,  in  his  Plays  Confuted 

Cupid,  The  Assault  of.  A poem  by 
’homas,  Lord  Vaux  (1510 — 1557),  in  Tottel's 
liscellany  (q.v.). 

Cupid’s  Pastime.  A poem  of  the  time  of 
ames  I.,  printed  in  Davison’s  Poetical  Rhapsody 

Cupid’s  Revenge.  A comedy  by  Beaumont 
id  1 letcher,  and  “ one  of  the  very  weakest,” 
iys  Campbell,  “of  their  worst  class  of  pieces.” 
he  materials  for  this  play  were  taken  from 
idney’s  Arcadia  (q.v.). 

Cupide,  Battayle  and  Assault  of.  A 

•ng,  attributed  by  Puttenham  in  his  Arte  of 
nglishe  Poesie,  to  Lord  Nicholas  Vaux  (temp, 
enry  VIII.),  whom  he  describes  as  “ a man  of 
uch  facilitio  in  vulgar  makings,”  i.c.,  incomposi- 
ffls  in  the  English  tongue. 

“Cups  pass  swiftly  round.  When 

wing.  — Lovelace,  To  Althea. 


“ Cups  that  cheer  but  not  inebriate.” 

A line  in  Cowber’s  Task , book  iv. 

Curan.  A courtier  in  Shakespeare’s  tragedy' 
of  King  Lear  (q.v.). 

Curfew.  A lyric  by  Henry  Wadsworth 

Longfellow,  beginning : — 

“ Solemnly,  mournfully. 

Dealing  Its  dole, 

Tlie  curfew  bell 
Is  beginning  to  toll.” 

“ Curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting 

day,  The.”  First  line  of  Gray’s  Elegy  written  in 
a Country  Churchyard. 

Curio,  in  Shakespeare’s  comedy  of  Twelfth 
Night  (q.v.),  is  a gentleman  in  attendance  on  the 
Duke  of  Illyria. 

“ Curled  darlings  of  our  nation,  The 

wealthy.” — Othello,  act  i.,  scene  2. 

“ Current  of  domestic  joy,  Glides  the 

smooth.”  A line  added  by  Johnson  to  Gold- 
smith’s Traveller  (q.v.). 

Currie,  James,  M.D.  (b.  1756,  d.  1805),  is 
best  known  as  the  editor  of  The  Works  of  Robert 
Burns,  with  a Life  and  Criticism  (1800),  published 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poet’s  widow  and  children. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  several  political  and 
professional  works. 

Curse  of  Minerva,  The.  A poem  by  Lor  1 
Byron  (1788 — 1824) ; published  in  1812. 

“ Curses  not  loud,  but  deep.”— Macbeth, 
act  v.,  scene  3. 

Cursor  Mundi.  See  Poetry. 

Curtain  Lectures.  See  Caudle. 

Curtis,  George  William,  American  author 
and  journalist  (b.  1824),  published  in  1850,  Nile 
Notes  of  a Howadji ; and  in  1852,  The  Howadji 
in  Syria.  The  Potiphar  Papers  were  issued  in  the 
following  year.  He  has  also  been  an  extensive 
contributor  to  American  periodical  literature. 

“ Cushion  and  soft  dean  invite,  The.” 

— Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.,  149. 

Custance,  Dame  Christian.  A gay 

widow,  in  the  comedy  of  Ralph  Roister  Doister 
(q.v.),  with  whom  the  hero  is  in  love. 

“ Custom  always  in  the  afternoon, 

My.” — Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene  6. 

“ Custom  (A)  more  honour’d  in  the 

breach  than  the  observance.” — Hamlet,  act  i., 
scene  4. 

“ Cut  of  all,  The  most  unkindest.” 

— Julius  Caesar,  act  iii. , scene  2. 

Cute,  Alderman.  A character  in  Dickens’s 
story  of  The  Chimes  (q.v.) ; intended,  it  is  said,  for 
the  notorious  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  the  City  magistrate, 
• who  was  once  heard  to  promise  a poor  woman, 
brought  before  him  for  attempting  to  drown  her- 
self, that  ho  would  “ put  down”  suicide.  Sir  Peter, 
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in  revenge,  denied  the  existence  of  the  Jacob’s 
Island  described  in  Oliver  Twist , but  was  answered 
by  Dickens  in  his  preface  to  the  last  edition  of  the 
tale. 

Cutpurse,  Moll.  A pseudonym  of  Mary 
Frith,  a notorious  woman,  who  is  described  by 
Middleton  as  the  heroine  of  his  Roaring  Girl 
(q.v.),  and  is  introduced  by  Nathaniel  Field  in 
his  Amends  for  Ladies  (q.v.). 

Cutter  of  Coleman  Street.  A comedy 
by  Abraham  Cowley  (1618 — 1667),  produced  in 
1663,  and  founded  on  an  earlier  effort  of  the  same 
author,  entitled  The  Guardian.  “ A merry  shark- 
ing fellow  about  the  town,  named  Cutter,  is  the 
principal  character  in  it.” 

Cuttle,  Captain,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of 
Dombey  and  Son  (q.v.),  is  remarkable,  among  other 
things,  as  the  author  of  the  famous  sentence,  “ When 
found,  make  a note  of,”  which  forms  the  motto  to 
Notes  and  Queries. 

Cyclopaedia.  See  Encyclopaedia. 

Cyclops,  The.  a satyric  drama,  translated 
from  the  Greek  of  Euripides  by  the  poet  Shelley. 

Cymbeline.  A play  by  William  Shake- 
speare, which  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623. 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  date 
of  its  composition,  but  Malone  is  probably  correct 
in  fixing  upon  the  year  1609.  The  principal  inci- 
dent in  the  play,  the  wager  between  Posthumus 
and  Iachimo,  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  a story  in  Boccaccio  (day  2,  novel  ix.), 
Bernabo  da  Geneva , which  afterwards  served  as  the 
foundation  for  a coarse  tale  in  the  popular  collec- 
tion called,  Westward  for  Smelts : or,  the  Water- 
man’s Fare  of  Mad  Merry  Wenches,  printed  in  1620. 
The  historical  portions  are  principally  taken  from 
Holinshed’s  Chronicle,  in  which  we  find  the  names 
of  Cymbeline,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus,  and  the 
tribute  demanded  by  the  Roman  emperor.  The 
stealing  of  the  two  young  princes,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  episode  of  Belarius,  are  Shakespeare’s  own. 
“ Cymbeline ,”  according  to  Schlegel,  “is  one  of 
Shakespeare’s  most  wonderful  compositions.  He 
has  here  combined  a novel  of  Boccaccio’s  with 
traditionary  tales  of  the  ancient  Britons,  reaching 
back  to  the  times  of  the  first  Roman  emperors,  and 
he  has  contrived,  by  the  most  gentle  transitions,  to 
blend  together  into  one  harmonious  whole,  the 
social  manners  of  the  newest  times  with  the  olden 
heroic  deeds,  and  even  with  the  appearances  of  the 
gods.”  “It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
Shakespeare’s  historical  plays,”  says  HazKtt.  “ It 
may  be  considered  as  a sort  of  dramatic  romance, 
in  which  the  most  striking  parts  of  a story  are 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a dialogue,  and  the  inter- 
mediate circumstances  are  explained  by  the  different 
speakers  as  occasion  renders  necessary.  The  links 
which  bind  the  different  interests  of  the  story 
together  are  never  entirely  broken.  The  most 
straggling  and  seemingly  casual  incidents  are  con- 


trived in  such  a manner  as  to  lead  at  last  to  the 
most  complete  development  of  the  catastrophe.” 

Cynewulf.  The  name  of  an  old  English  poet, 
whose  identity  has  -not  been  clearly  ascertained. 
Grimm  describes  him  as  a Bishop  of  Lindisfame, 
who  died  in  1780  ; Kemble  as  an  Abbot  of  Peter- 
borough, who  died  in  1014.  His  works,  so  far  as 
we  know  them,  consist  of  Elene,  a poem  of  2,648 
lines,  on  the  legend  of  St.  Helen,  which  will  be 
found  in  The  Vercelli  Boole  (q.v.)  ; Juliana,  the 
legend  of  a Christian  martyr  of  the  time  of  Maxi- 
milian, and  a series  of  poems  called  Christ ; both  of 
which  are  included  in  The  Exeter  Book  (q.v.). 
Morley  says  Cynewulf’s  poems  are  interesting, 
though  their  earnestness  is  not  quickened  by  any 
touch  of  genius. 

“ Cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes, 

The.”  A line  in  Milton’s  L’ Allegro  (q.v.). 

Cynthia.  The  name  under  which  Sir  Francis 
Kynaston  (1587 — 1642)  celebrates  his  lady-love 
in  his  poetry.  See  Leoline  and  Sydanis. 

Cynthia.  A poem,  by  Richard  Barnfield 
(b.  1574),  published  in  1595,  in  which  the  author 
begs  the  reader  to  forgive  the  rudeness  of  his  work, 
“ if  for  no  other  cause,  yet  that  it  is  the  first  imi- 
tation of  the  verse  of  that  excellent  poet,  Maister 
Spenser,  in  his  Fayrie  Queene.”  Spenser  is  again 
alluded  to,  in  the  twentieth  sonnet,  as  “ great  Colin, 
Chief  of  the  Shepheardes.”  The  poem  is  chiefly 
notable  as  containing  the  well-known  lyric,  be- 
ginning— 

“ As  it  fell  upon  a day  ” [q.v.]. 

which  was  included  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  pub- 
lished in  1599,  and  afterwards  reproduced  by  the 
| real  author,  in  an  altered  form,  in  an  edition  of  the 
! Encomion  of  Lady  Pecunia  (q.v.),  published  in  1605. 

Cynthia.  A poem  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
(1552 — 1618),  of  which  the  greater  part  is  lost,  but 
the  last  book  of  which  Dr.  Hannah  has  printed,  in 
his  Courtly  Poets,  from  the  Hatfield  MSS. 

Cynthia,  The  Quest  of.  A poem  by 
Michael  Drayton  (1563 — 1631),  published  in 
1627. 

Cynthia’s  Revels.  “ A comical  satire  ” by 
Ben  Jonson,  acted  in  1600. 

Cypress,  Mr.,  in  Peacock’s  novel  of  Night- 
mare Abbey  (q.v.),  is  said  to  be  intended  in  some 
points  for  Lord  Byron. 

Cypress  Grove,  The.  A prose  treatise  on 
the  mutability  of  worldly  things,  by  William 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  written  in  1616. 


D 

Dacre,  Lady,  wrote  The  Recollections  of  a 
Chaperon , a series  of  tales  (1833) ; and  Trevelyan, 
a novel  (1833).  ft 

Dactyle,  Will.  That  “smallest  of  pedants, 
in  Steele’s  Toiler  (q.v.). 
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Daemon  Lover,  The.  A ballad  printed  by 
Icott  in  bis  Border  Minstrelsy,  describing  how  a 
voman,  who  was  first  false  to  her  lover  and  then  to 
ter  husband  and  child,  is  by-and-by  punished  for 
uer  wickedness. 

“Dagger  of  the  mind,  A.”- — Macbeth, 
i Ct  ii.,  scene  1. 

“Dagger  which  I see  before  me?  Is 

nis  a.” — Macbeth,  act  ii.,  scene  1. 

Dagonet,  Sir.  King  Arthur’s  fool,  in 
’ennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King  (“The  Last  Tourna- 
aent  ”) : — 

“ Dagonet,  the  fool,  whom  Gawain  in  his  mood 
Had  made  mock-knight  of  Arthur’s  Table  Round.” 

Daily  News,  The.  A Liberal  newspaper, 
le  first  number  of  which  appeared  on  January  21, 
'346.  It  was  edited  for  a short  time  by  Charles 
•ickens.  See  Grant’s  History  of  the  Newspaper 
'ress,  and  Dilke’s  Papers  of  a Critic. 

Daily  Telegraph,  The,  of  Liberal  politics, 
t appeared  on  June  29,  1855.  See  Grant’s 
Newspaper  Press. 

Dainties,  A Banquett  of.  See  Banquett 
f Dainties,  A. 

“ Dainty  plant  is  the  ivy  green,  A.” 

ee  Ivy  Green,  The. 

“Daisies  pied,  Meadows  trim  with.” 

-Milton,  L’ Allegro,  line  75. 

Daisy,  Solomon.  One  of  “ the  quadrila- 
ral,”  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Burnaby  Budge  (q.v.), 

> which  Tom  Cobb,  Phil  Parkes,  and  Matt,  senr., 
Jlong. 

Daisy,  To  the.  Two  lyrics  by  William 
'ordsworth,  written  in  1802  and  1805.  The 
isy  has  always  been  a favourite  with  our  English 
ets.  Chaucer,  for  instance,  writes  ; — 

“ So  glad  am  I,  when  that  I have  presence 
Of  it.  to  doon  It  alls  reverence 
As  she  that  Is  of  alles  flonres  flour. 

Fulfilled  of  all  virtue  and  honour, 

And  ever  alike  fair  and  fresh  of  hue. 

And  I love  it,  and  ever  alike  new, 

And  ever  shall,  till  that  mine  hertij  die.” 

d Burns  refers  to  it  as  the  “ wee,  modest,  crim- 
n-tipped  flower.” 

Dale,  Mr.  The  “old-fashioned”  larson  in 
: )r*i  Lytton’s  story  of  My  Novel;  “such  a 
rson,  says  The  Quarterly  Review,  “as  Goldsmith 
picted  in  his  Deserted  Village  and  his  immortal 
ar ; a parson  in  whom  George  Herbert  would 
ve  recognised  a kindred  soul.” 

Dale,  Robert  William,  Independent 
nister  (b.  1829),  has  published  Discourses  on 
ccial  Occasions,  Week  Day  Sermons,  The  Epistles 
the  Hebrew*,  The  Ultimate  Principles  of  Pro- 
(’  taut  ism,  The  Atonement,  and  has  contributed  to 
nodical  literature. 

Dalgarno,  Lord.  A profligate  young  lord 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  romance  of  The  Fortunes  of 
\gcl{  q.v.). 


Dalgetty,  Rittmaster  Dugald.  A soldier 
of  fortune  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Legend  of 
Montrose 

“Dalliance,  The  primrose  path  of.” 

— Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene  3. 

Dalling  and  Bulwer,  Lord  (b.  1805,  d. 
1872),  .wrote  An  Autumn  in  Greece;  France,  Social 
and  Literary  ; The  Monarchy  of  the  Middle  Classes  ; 
a Life  of  Byron;  Historical  Characters ; a Life  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel ; and  a Life  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
unfinished. 

Dalrymple,  David,  Lord  Hailes  (b.  1726, 
d.  1792),  wrote  many  works  of  value,  especially  the 
Annals  of  Scotland  (1056 — 1370),  published  1776 
— 79,  on  which  Samuel  Johnson  pronounced  a 
very  decided  opinion.  He  wrote  : — “ It  is  in  our 
language,  I think,  a new  mode  of  history,  which 
tells  all  that  is  wanted,  and,  I suppose  all  that  is 
known,  without  laboured  splendour  of  language,  or 
affected  subtility  of  conjecture;  ...  it  has 
such  a stability  of  dates,  such  a certainty  of  facts, 
and  such  a punctuality  of  citation.  I never  before 
read  Scotch  history  with  certainty.” 

Dalton,  Reginald.  A novel  by  John  Gibson 
Lockhart  (1794 — 1854),  published  in  1823,  the 
scene  of  which  is  chiefly  laid  in  Oxford.  The 
heroine  is  Helen  Hesketh. 

DalyeH,  Sir  John  Graham,  Scottish  anti- 
quarian (d.  1851),  published  Fragments  of  Scottish 
History  (1798) ; Darker  Superstitions  of  Scotland 
(1834)  ; and  numerous  other  works. 

Damas,  Colonel.  A character  in  Lord 
Lytton’s  play,  The  Lady  of  Lyons. 

Damascus,  The  Siege  of.  A tragedy,  by 
J ohn  Hughes,  produced  on  the  day  of  its  author’s 
death,  February  17,  1720. 

“ Damn  with  faint  praise.”  This  phrase 
occurs  in  Pope’s  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,1ine  201. 

“ Damnable  iteration,  Thou  hast.”— 

King  Henry  IV.,  part  i.,  act  i.,  scene  2. 

“ Damnation  round  the  land,  And.” 

— Pope,  Universal  Prayer. 

“Damned  disinheriting  countenance, 

A.”  See  act  iv.,  scene  1,  of  Sheridan’s  School 
for  Scandal. 

“ Damned  good-natured  friend.”  A 

phrase  used  in  Sheridan’s  Critic. 

“Damned  to  everlasting  fame.”  A 

description  applied  to  Cromwell  in  Pope’s  Essay  on 
Man,  epist.  iv.,  1.  281. 

Damon  and  Musidora  are  the  names  of  two 
lovers  in  Thomson’s  Seasons  (“Summer”),  (q.v.). 

Damon  and  Pythias  : “ The  excellent 
comcdie  of  two  of  the  most  faithfullest  freendes.” 
Published  in  1571,  by  Richard  Edwards.  It  is 
written  in  rhyme.  “The  serious  portions,”  says 
Collier,  “ are  unvaried  and  heavy,  and  the  lighter 
scenes  grotesque  without  being  humorous.” 
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“Damsel  lay  deploring,  A.”— Gay’s 
What  d’ye  Gall  It  ? act  iv.,  scone  8. 

“ Damsel  with  a dulcimer,  A.”  See 

Coleridge’s  poem  of  Kubla  Khan  (q.v.). 

Damyan.  The  name  of  a “ silko  squyer  ” in 
Chaucer’s  “Marchaundes  Tale,”  in  the  Canterbury 
Tales  (q.v.). 

“ Dan  Cupid.” — Love's  Labour's  Lost,  act  iii., 
scene  1. 

“ Dan  to  Beersheba.”  An  expression  used 
by  Sterne  in  his  Sentimental  Journey  (“  In  the 
street,  Calais  ”) — “I  pity  the  man  who  can  travel 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  cry,  ‘’Tis  all  barren.’  ” 

Dana,  Richard  Henry,  American  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1787),  published  a periodical 
called  The  Idle  Man  (1821)  ; The  Buccaneer  (1827), 
(q.v.) , and  other  works ; besides  contributing  largely 
to  the  New  York  and  North  American  Reviews,  of 
the  latter  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  assistant 
editor. 

Dana,  Richard  Henry,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing (b.  1815),  is  the  author  of  To  Cuba  and  Back: 
a Vacation  Voyage  (1859);  The  Seaman's  Friend 
(1841);  Two  Years  before  the  Mast  (1840);  and 
several  legal  works. 

Danbury  Newsman,  The.  The  pseu- 
donym of  J.  M.  Bailey,  an  American  humorist. 

Dance,  The,  by  William  Dunbar  (b.  1465, 
d.  1530).  A poem  on  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins. 
Alexander  Smith  says  of  it,  that  “ with  its  fiery 
bursts  of  imaginative  energy,  its  pictures  finished 
at  a stroke,  it  is  a prophecy  of  Spenser  and  Collins, 
and  is  as  fine  as  anything  they  have  accomplished.” 

Dandie  Dinmont.  See  Dinmont,  Dandie. 

Dangle.  A character  in  Sheridan’s  farce, 
The  Critic  (q.v.). 

“ Daniel  come  to  judgment,  AM— The 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iv.,  scene  1. 

Daniel,  Samuel,  poet  and  dramatist  (b.  1562, 
d.  1619),  wrote  Delia  and  Rosamond  (1592) ; The 
Civil  Wars  betiveen  the  Two  Houses- of  Lancaster  and 
York  (1595 — 1609),  (q.v.) ; Philotas  (q.v.);  Cleopatra 
(1599),  (q.v.) ; Hymen's  Triumph  (1615),  (q.v.),  &c. 
A complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
by  his  brother  in  1623.  The  poems  may  be  found 
in  Chalmers’s  and  Anderson’s  collections  of  the 
Poets.  For  Biography , see  Wood’s  Athencc  Oxo- 
n lenses,  Ritson’s  Bibliographia  Poetica,  and  Collier’s 
Dramatic  Poetry.  For  Criticism,  see  Campbell’s 
Specimens  of  the  English  Poets.  See  Apology  eor 
Rhyme;  Epistles;  Musophilus;  Octavia,  A 
Letter  from  ; Passion  op  a Distressed  Man  ; 
Rosamond,  The  Complaint  of. 

Daniel,  The  Well-languaged.  A name 
conferred  upon  Samuel  Daniel  (q.v.),  by  William 
Browne  in  his  Britannia's  Pastorals  (q.v.). 

Daniell,  John  Frederick,  D.C.L.  (1790 


— 1845),  was  the  author  of  Meteorological  Essays 
(1823),  and  of  numerous  other  scientific  works. 

Danish  Boy,  The.  A poetical  “fragment,” 
by  William  Wordsworth,  written  in  1799. 

Dante.  The  Divina  Commedia  of  this  poet  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Boyd  (1802),  Cary 
( 1 8 1 4) , W right  (1833),  Bannerman  ( 1 8 5 0) , O’  D onneil 
(1852),  Pollock  (1854),  Dayman  (1865),  Rossetti 
(1865),  Longfellow  (1870),  Ford  (1871).  The 
following  have  been  translated  separately : the 
Inferno,  by  Rogers  (1782),  Howard  (1807),' Hume 
(1812),  Yolpi  (1836),  Carlyle  (1849),  Ppllock  (1854), 
Brooksbank  (1854),  Parsons  (1867),  and  Ellaby 
(1871) ; the  Paradiso,  by  Cayley  (1853),  and  by 
Mrs.  Ramsey  (1863) ; the  Purgatorio,  by  Cayley 
(1853).  A version  of  the  Vita  Nuova  was  published, 
by  Theodore  Martin  in  1871.  See  Beatrice 
Portinari. 

Dante,  The  Prophecy  of.  A poem  by 
Lord  Byron,  written  in  the  Italian  measure,  and 
published  in  1821. 

Daphnaida.  An  elegy,  by  Edmund  Spenser, 
on  the  death  of  Douglas  Howard,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Lord  Howard.  It  appeared  in  1591. 

Daphnis  and  Lycidas.  A pastoral  by 
Sir  William  Browne,  published  in  1727. 

Dapper.  A clerk  in  The  Alchemist  (q.v.). 

D’Arblay,  Madame,  nee  Frances  Burney, 
novelist  (b.  1752,  d.  1840),  wrote  Evelina  (1778), 
(q.v.);  Cecilia  (1782),  (q.v.);  Edwin  and  Elgitha 
(1795),  (q.v.);  Camilla  (1796),  (q.v.);  The  Wan- 
derer: or,  Female  Difficulties  (1814),  (q.v.);  and 
Memoirs  of  Dr.  Charles  Burney  (1832).  Her  Diary , 
edited  by  her  niece,  was  published  in  1846.  For 
Biography  and  Criticism,  see  Jeaffreson’s  Novels 
and  Novelists  ; Miss  Kavanagh’s  English  Women  of 
Letters;  and  Macaulay’s  Assays.  “ Miss  Burney,” 
says  Macaulay,  “ did  for  the  English  novel  what 
Jeremy  Collier  [q.v.]  did  for  the  English  drama; 
and  she  did  it  in  a better  way.  She  first  showed 
that  a tale  might  be  written  in  which  both  the 
fashionable  and  vulgar  life  of  London  might  be 
exhibited  with  great  force,  and  with  broad  comic 
humour,  and  which  yet  should  not  contain  a single 
line  inconsistent  with  rigid  morality,  or  even  with 
virgin  delicacy.  She  took  away  the  reproach  which 
lay  on  a most  useful  and  delightful  species  of  com- 
position. She  vindicated  the  right  of  her  sex  to  an 
equal  share  in  a fair  and  noble  province  of  letters.” 

Darby  and  Joan.  See  Happy  Old  CourLE. 

DargO.  A poem  by  Fergus  Fibheoil  (circa 
290),  written  on  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  a 
foreign  prince  of  that  name.  Dargo  is  slain  by 
Goll,  the  son  of  Momi  (q.v.). 

Darius.  A tragedy  by  William  Alexander, 
Earl  of  Stirling,  published  in  1603. 

Darius,  King.  A religious  interlude,  or 
miracle-play,  printed  in  1565,  and  founded  on  the 
third  and  fourth  chapter’s  of  the  third  book  ot 
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-sdras.  It  styles  itself  “ a pretie  now  enterlude, 
3th  j)ithie  and  plesaunt.” 

“Dark  house,  by  which  once  more  I 

and.”  From  sect.  vii.  of  Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam. 

Dark  Ladie,  The  Ballad  of  the,  by 

vmt’el  Taylor  Coleridge.  A fragment,  written 
1799. 

Darkness.  A poem  by  Lord  Byron  (17S8 — 
124),  written  at  Diodati,  in  July,  1816,  and 
[|  ..-ginning 

“ I had  a dream,  which  was  not  all  a dream.” 

; .Darkness,  Hymn  to,  by  Thomas  Yalden 
671 — 1736);  designed  as  a counterpart  to  Cow- 
y’s  Hymn  to  Light. 

‘“Darkness  visible.”  A phrase  occurring 
Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  book  i.,  line  62. 

“ Dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean, 

ae.” — Gray’s  Elegy  written  in  a Country  Church- 

rd. 

iDarley,  George,  poet  (b.  about  1800,  d. 

- 46) , wrote  The  Errors  of  Ext  asie  (1822) ; Sylvia: 
the  May  Queen  (1827)  ; Thomas  d Beckett ; 
helstan,  and  other  poems ; besides  the  introduc- 
m.  to  an  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
.merous  contributions  to  The  Athenceum , and 
veral  popular  manuals  of  astronomy,  geometry, 

: ;ebra,  and  the  like. 

I Darnay,  Charles,  Marquis  St.  Evremonde, 
a leading  character  in  Dickens’s  Tale  of  Two 
ties  (q.v.). 

\ IDartineuf,  Charles.  See  Catius. 

i '.Dartle,  Rosa.  A character  in  Dickens’s 
ft  vel  of  David  Copperfield  (q.v.). 

IDarwin,  Charles  Robert,  philosophical 
.'I  --iter  (b.  1809),  has  written  The  Structure  and 
■ jt  stribution  of  Coral  Reefs  (1842)  ; Geological  Obser- 
tians  on  Volcanic  Islands  (1844)  ; Geological  Ob- 
vations  on  South  America  (1846) ; Monograph  of 
’ Family  Cirrhipedia  (1851) ; The  Fossil  Lcpodidec 
Great  Britain  (1855) ; The  Origin  of  Species  by 
•ansof  Natural  Selection  (1859),  (q.v.) ; Fertilisation 
Orchids  (1862);  Domesticated  Animals  and  Culti- 
ted  Plants  : or,  the  Principles  of  Variation,  Inherit- 
ce,  Reversion,  Crossing , Inter  -Breeding , and  Select  ion, 
der  Domestication  (1867) ; The  Descent  of  Man, 
d Selection  in  Relation  to  Sex  (1871)  ; The 
igin  of  Emotion  in  Man  and  Animals  (1872); 
■cements  and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants  (1875) ; 
vets  of  Cross-Fertilization  in  Plants  (1876).  Also 
r ournal  of  Researches  in  Var  ious  Countr  ies  visited 
U.M.S.  “ Beagle  ” in  1831—36. 

Darwin,  Erasmus,  poet  and  scientific 
iter  (b.  1731,  d.  1802),  wrote  The  Botanic  Garden 
’91) ; Zoonomia  : or,  the  Laics  of  Organic  Life 
'94 — 96),  (q.v.)  ; A Plan  for  the  Conduct  of 
nale  Education  in  Boarding  Schools  (1797); 
I ,ytologia  : or,  the  Philosophy  of  Agriculture 
l Gardening  (1799),  (q.v.);  The  Temple  of 
lure:  or,  the  Origin  of  Society  (1803),  (q.v.); 


and  The  Shrine  of  Nature.  His  Works  were  pub- 
lished complete  in  1809.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
Dr.  Darwin,  with  Anecdotes  of  his  Friends,  and 
Criticisms  on  his  Works,  were  written  and  pub- 
lished by  Miss  Seward  in  1804.  For  Criticism , see 
Campbell’s  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets. 

Dasent,  Sir  George  Webbe,  miscel 

laneous  writer  (b.  1818),  has  written,  amon;; 

other  works,  The  Prose  or  Younger  Edda  (1842)  ; 
Theophilus  Eutychianus , from  the  original  Greek,  in 
Icelandic,  Low  German,  and  other  Languages  (1845) ; 
The  Norseman  in  Iceland  (1855) ; Popular  Talcs 
from  the  Norse,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  (1859)  ; 
The  Story  of  Gisli,  from  the  Icelandic  (1866)  ; 
Annals  of  an  Eventful  Life  (1870) ; Three  to  One 
(1872) ; Jest  and  Earnest  (1873)  ; Tales  from  the 
Fjeld  (1873) ; and  The  Vikings  of  the  Baltic  (1875). 

Dashall,  The  Hon.  Tom.  Cousin  of  Bob 
Tallyho,  Esq.,  in  Pierce  Egan’s  Real  Life  in 
London  (q.v.). 

Dashwood.  A character  in  Murphy’ s comedy 
of  Know  your  own  Mind , some  of  whose  speeches 
and  satirical  sketches  are  written,  Hazlitt  says, 
with  quite  as  firm  and  masterly  a hand  as  any  of 
those  given  to  the  members  of  the  scandalous  club, 
Mrs.  Candour,  or  Lady  Sneerwell,  in  Sheridan’s 
School  for  Scandal. 

“ Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  power.” 

First  line  of  Gray’s  Hymn  to  Adversity. 

“Daughter  of  my  house  and  heart.” 

See  Ada. 

Davenant,  Sir  William,  poet-laureate  and 
dramatist  (b.  1605,  d.  1668),  is  the  author  of  The 
Tragedy  of  Albovine,  King  of  the  Lombards  (1629) ; 
The  Cruel  Brother  (1630);  The  Just  Italian  (1630); 
The  Temple  of  Love  (1634)  ; The  Triumphs  of  the 
Prince  d’  Amour  (1635) ; The  Platonick  Lovers  (1636) ; 
The  Witts  (1636)  ; Britannia  Triumphans  (1637) ; 
Madagascar,  and  other  Poems  (1638);  Salmacida 
Spolia  (1639);  The  Unfortunate  Lovers  (1643); 
London , King  Charles,  his  Augusta,  or  City  Royal 
(1648)  ; Love  and  Honour  (1649) ; Gondibert,  an 
Heroic  Poem  (1651),  (q.v.) ; The  Cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Peru  (1658)  ; A Panegyric  to  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Lord  Generali  Monck  (1659) ; The  History 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake  (1659) ; A Poem  on  his  Sacred 
Majesties  most  happy  Return  to  his  Dominions  (1660)  ; 
The  Siege  of  Rhodes  (1663)  ; The  Rivals  (1668)  ; 
and  The  Man's  a Master  (1668).  His  Works  were 
printed  collectively  in  1672 — 73.  See  Albovine., 
King  of  Lombardy  ; Masques. 

Davenport,  Robert.  Sec  City  Nightcap, 
The. 

D’Averanches.  See  Averanches,  Henry  D’. 

David,  in  Dryden’s  poem  of  Absalom  and 
Achitophcl  (q.v.),  is  intended  for  King  Charles  1 1 . 

David,  A Song  to,  by  Christopher  Smart 
(1722 — 1770),  composed  whilst  in  confinement,  and. 
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in  the  absence  of  writing  materials,  scratched,  in 
part,  upon  the  Avails  of  his  chamber.  It  opens 
thus  : — 

“ O thou  that  sit’st  upon  a throne, 

With  harp  of  high  majestic  tone, 

To  praise  the  King  of  Kings : 

And  voice  of  heaven,  ascending  swell 
Which,  while  its  deeper  notes  excel, 

Clear  as  a clarion  rings.” 

David  and  Bethsabe.  See  King  David 
and  Fair  Bethsare,  The  Love  of. 

David  and  Goliah.  A poem  by  Michael 
Drayton  (1563 — 1631),  published  in  1630. 

David  Copperfield.  See  Copperfield, 
David. 

Davideis.  “ A Sacred  Poem  of  the  Troubles 
of  Da\rid,”.  in  four  books,  by  Abraham  Coavley 
(1618 — 1667),  of  which  Johnson  wrote  : — “ In  the 
perusal  of  the  Davideis,  as  of  all  Cowley’s  works, 
we  find  art  and  learning  unprofitably  squandered. 
Attention  has  no  relief;  the  affections  are  never 
moved ; we  are  sometimes  surprised,  but  never 
delighted,  and  find  much  to  admire,  and  little  to 
approve.”  He  quotes  the  folloAving  lines  as  “an 
example  of  representative  versification,  which 
perhaps  no  other  English  line  can  equal — 

“ Begin,  he  hold,  and  venture  to  he  wise  : 

He  who  defers  this  work  from  day  to  day. 

Does  on  a river’s  bank  expecting  stay 

Till  the  old  stream  that  stopp’d  him  shall  he  gone, 

AVhich  runs,  and  as  It  runs,  for  ever  shall  run  on.” 

A sacred  poem,  called  the  Davideis : or,  the  Life  of 
David,  King  of  Israel,  was  Avritten  by  Thomas 
Ellavood  (1639 — 1713),  and  published  in  1712. 

Davidson,  Lucretia  Maria,  American 
poetess  (b.  1808,  d.  1825),  Avrote  several  pieces, 
highly  praised  by  Southey,  which  were  printed  in 
1829,  in  a collected  form,  under  the  title  of  Amir 
Khan,  and  other  Poems.  See  the  Life,  by  Miss 
SedgAvick  (1843). 

Davidson,  Margaret  Miller.  American 
poetess,  sister  of  the  preceding  (b.  1823,  d.  1838). 
Her  Poems,  Avith  Life  by  Irving,  appeared  in  1842. 

Davidson,  Samuel,  D.D.,  Biblical  scholar 
and  critic  (b.  1807),  has  published  Sacred  Herme- 
neutics (1843) ; The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New 
Testament  (1848  and  1858) ; An  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament  (1848) ; The  Interpretation  of  the 
Bible  (1856) ; The  English  Old  Testament  Version 
Revised  (1873)  ; and  an  English  version  of  Tischen- 
dorf’s  New  Testament  (1875);  besides  various  con- 
tributions to  The  Cyclopcedia  of  Biblical  IAterature. 

Davie,  Adam  (b.  circa  1312),  “has  left,” 
says  Warton,  “ several  poems,  never  printed,  which 
are  almost  as  forgotten  as  his  name.”  These  are 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  include 
Visions,  The  Battell  of  Jerusalem,  The  Legend  of 
St.  Alexius,  Scripture  Histories,  Of  Fifteen  Tohnes 
before  the  Day  of  Judgement,  and  Lamentations  of 
Souls.  Davie  vvas  Marshall  of  Stratford-le-Bow. 

Davies,  Sir  John,  lawyer,  poet,  and 
politician  (b.  1570,  d.  1626),  wrote  Orchestra  (1596), 
(q.v.) ; Hymns  of  Astrea,  in  acrostic  verse  (1599) ; 


Nosce  Teipsum  (1599),  (q.v.) ; New  Post,  with  Salve 
to  cure  the  W orldes  Madness,  being  Essaies  or  Witty 
Discourses  (1620) ; A Discoverie  of  the  True  Causes 
why  Ireland  was  never  entirely  Subdued,  nor  brought 
under  Obedience  to  the  Crowne  of  England,  until  the 
beginning  of  his  Majesty's  raigne  (1612);  and 
Historical  Tracts,  to  which,  in  1786,  a Life  was 
prefixed  by  George  Chalmers.  His  Poems  were 
published  collectively  in  1773,  by  Thomas  Davies, 
and  in  1876,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart.  See 
Astrea,  Hymns  to. 

Davies,  John  Llewelyn,  clergyman 
(b.  1826),  has  translated,  conjointly  Avith  Dr. 
Vaughan,  The  Republic  of  Plato ; edited  the  Epistles 
to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon ; and 
written  Morality  according  to  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  (1865) ; The  Manifestation  of  the  Son 
of  God  (1864) ; The  Gospel  and  Modern  Life  (I860;).; 
Theology  and  Morality  (1873);  Warnings  against 
Superstition  (1874);  and  other  works. 

Davies,  Thomas  (b.  1712,  d.  1785),  author, 
actor,  and  bookseller,  Avrote  the  Life  of  David  Garrick 
(1780) ; Dramatic  Miscellanies  (1784) ; and  many 
other  works.  He  was  befriended  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  frequent  reference  is  made  to  him  in  Boswell’s 
Life.  It  was  of  him  that  Churchill  Avrote : — 

“ With  him  came  mighty  Davies ; on  my  life. 

That  Davies  hath  a very  pretty  wife.” 

and  that — 

“He  mouths  a sentence  as  curs  mouth  a bone.” 

Davis,  John,  navigator  (d.  1605),  Avrote  The 
World’s  Hydrographical  Description  (q.v.). 

Davison,  Francis,  poet  (temp.  Elizabeth), 
was  the  editor  of  the  Poetical  Rhapsody  (q.v.), 
besides  being  himself  the  author  of  some  fugitive 
poems,  and  a translation  of  the  Psalms,  which 
surpasses  many  of  its  successors. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry  (b.  1778,  d.  1829), 
wrote  Researches,  Chemical  and  Philosophical  (1800); 
The  Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy  (1812) ; Six 
Discourses  delivered  before  the  Royal  Society  (1827); 
Consolations  in  Travel:  or,  the  Last  Days  of  a Philo- 
sopher (1830);  and  other  Works,  included  in  the 
collected  edition  published,  Avith  a Life,  by  his 
brother.  See,  also,  the  Biographies,  by  Ayrton 
(1830),  and  Dr.  Davy  (1839);  the  former  of  which 
includes  a full  list  of  Sir  Humphry’s  Avritings. 

Davy.  Servant  to  Shallow,  in  the  second  part 
of  Shakespeare’s  King  Henry  IV. 

Daw  Tobias,  Friar.  A popular  song  of  the 
time  of  Richard  II.,  which  defended  the  friars 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Wicliffites.  See  Wright’s 
Political  Songs  (1861). 

Dawkins.  See  Dodger,  The  Artful. 

Dawson,  Jemmy.  A ballad,  written  about 
the  time  of  his  execution  in  the  year  1745,  by 
William  Shenstone. 

Day,  John.  A printer  and  publisher  (temp. 
EdAvard  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth),  for  Avhom  John 
Fox  at  one  time  Avorked  as  author,  translator,  and 
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:;or.  In  the  first  of  the  three  reigns  he  was 
1 known  as  a printer  of  Bibles ; in  the  last,  ho 
. the  distinction  of  being  the  only  man  in  his 
Me  who  possessed  Old  English  characters,  and 
h these  Fox’s  edition  of  the  Saxon  Gospels  was 
ated. 

Day,  John,  poet,  wrote  Tlic  lie  of  Gals  (1606) ; 

Travailes  of  the  three  English  Brothers , Sir 
»nas,  Sir  Anthony , Mr.  . Robert  Shirley  (1607, 
conjunction  with  W.  Rowley  and  G.  Wilkins)  ; 
'•iour  out  of  Breath  (1608) ; Laic  Trickes  : or , Who 
m Id  have  thought  it?  (1608);  The  Parliament  of 
■s  (1640),  (q.v.) ; and  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal 

> eu,  with  the  Merry  Humour  of  Tom  Strowd,  the 
•folk  Yeoman  (q.v.)  (1659,  with  Henry  Chettle). 

Wood’s  Athence  Oxonienses. 

Day,  Thomas  (b.  1748,  d.  1789),  was  the 
li.aor  of  The  Dying  Negro  (1773) ; The  History  of 
r lie  Jack,  and  The  History  of  Sandford  and  Merton 
jj'3.3 — 89).  His  Life  was  published  by  James 
p;r  in  1791.  See  Sandford  and  Merton. 

Day  Dream,  The.  A poem  by  Alfred 
Sh'nyson,  written  in  1842,  and  embodying  the 
.ous  old  legend  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty. 

Day  Estival,  The.  A lyric  by  Alexander 
I'iM-e  (d.  1609),  descriptive  of  the  glories  of  a 
uner  day. 

: Day  is  dying!  float,  O Song  ! ” First 
! of  a song  by  Juan,  in  George  Eliot’s  dramatic 
| m of  The  Spanish  Gypsy  (q.v.). 

lay  of  Judgment,  On  the.  A translation 

> English  verse  of  the  famous  Dies  Irce,  made  by 
hxTWORTH  Dillon,  Earl  of  Roscommon  (1633— 
i-4).  The  earl  expired  with  two  lines  of  this 

lslation  on  his  lips. 

Day  of  Judgment,  The.  A sacred  poem, 
j; twelve  parts,  by  William  Alexander;  pub- 
\ ed  in  1637. 

; Days  that  are  no  more,  The.” — Ten- 

son,  The  Princess , canto  iv. 

le  Pacis  Commendatione  in  Laudem 
rnrici  Quarti,  by  John  Gower  (1320 — 1402), 
tten  in  English  verse,  and  prefaced  by  a Latin 
logue  of  seven  hexameters.  It  was  printed  by 
ry  in  his  edition  of  Chaucer’s  poems. 

"Dead  for  a Ducat.”  — Hamlet,  act  iii., 
ie  4.  Also  the  title  of  a play  by  Charles 
(t  thews. 

lead  Pan,  The.  A poem  by  Elizabeth 
ikett  Browning  (1809 — 1861),  published  in 
; 4 ; “ excited,”  as  the  authoress  tells  us,  “ by 
• iller’s  G'dttcr  Greichcnlands,  and  partly  founded 
a well-known  tradition  mentioned  in  a treatise 
Plutarch  ( De  Oraeulorum  Defectu),  according  to 
ich,  at  the  hour  of  the  Saviour’s  agony,  a cry 
' Great  Pan  is  dead  ! ’ swept  across  the  waves  in 
hearing  of  certain  mariners,  and  the  oracles 
sed.” 


Dead  Rose,  A.  A lyric  by  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning: — 

“ Tho  heart  doth  owe  thee 
More  love,  dead  rose,  than  to  any  roses  hold 
Which  Julia  wears  at  dances,  smiling  cold 
Llo  still  upon  this  heart  which  breaks  below  thee.” 

Deans,  David.  An  Edinburgh  cow-feeder, 
father  of  Effie  and  Jeanie  Deans,  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  novel  of  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  (q.v.). 

Deans,  Effie,  in  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  (q.v.), 
is  the  unfortunate  sister  of  Jeanie  Deans,  who  pro- 
cures her  redemption  from  the  death  to  which  she 
has  been  condemned.  See  next  paragraph. 

Deans,  Jeanie.  The  heroine  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  Heart  of  Midlothian  (q.v.) ; described  by 
Senior  as  “ a perfect  model  of  sober  heroism,  of 
the  union  of  good  sense  and  strong  affections,  firm 
principles,  and  perfect  disinterestedness;  and  of 
calm  superiority  to  misfortune,  danger,  and  diffi- 
culty which  such  a union  must  create.” 

“ Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of 

fame.”  A line  of  Milton’s  Epitaph  on  Shakespeare. 

“ Dear  Tom,  this  brown  jug  that  now 

foams  with  mild  ale.”  First  line  of  The  Brown 
Jug,  a song  by  Francis  Fawkes  (1721 — 1777). 

Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook.  A satiri- 
cal poem  by  Robert  Burns  (1759 — 1796),  founded 
on  a real  event.  The  poet  had  met  the  apothecary, 
called  John  Wilson,  at  a meeting  of  the  Torbolton 
Masonic  Lodge,  and  the  next  afternoon  he  repeated 
the  poem  entire  to  his  brother  Gilbert.  It  attracted 
so  much  attention  to  its  unfortunate  subject  that  it 
ultimately  drove  him  out  of  the  county,  and  he 
went  to  reside  in  Glasgow,  where  he  died  in  1839. 

“ Death  and  his  brother  Sleep.” — Shel- 
ley, Queen  Mab. 

Death,  Sonnets  upon  the  Punishment 

of,  by  William  Wordsworth  ; fourteen  in 
number,  written  in  1840. 

Death’s  Final  Conquest.  Theverses  thus 
entitled,  beginning — 

“ The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things,’1, 

occur  in  the  Ajax  and  Ulysses  of  James  Shirley,  and 

are  said  to  have  been  much  admired  by  Charles  II. 

Death’s  Jest  Book  : “ or,  the  Fool’s 
Tragedy.”  A play  by  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes 
(1803 — 1849),  printed  in  1850.  “ Nearly  two  cen- 

turies,” wrote  Savage  Landor,  “ have  elapsed  since 
a work  of  the  same  wealth  of  genius  hath  been 
given  to  the  world.”  “ As  to  the  extracts  which 
might  be  made,”  says  Browning,  “ why  you  might 
pick  out  scenes,  passages,  lyrics,  fine  as  fine  can  be. 
Tho  power  of  the  man  is  immense  and  irresistible.” 
The  story  has  an  historical  foundation.  Tho  name 
of  the  hero  is  Isbrand ; tho  heroine  of  the  play 
is  called  Sybilla.  See  The  Fortnightly  Review,  vol. 
xii.  (new  series),  for  an  analysis  of  the  plot. 

Debarry  Family,  The,  in  George  Eliot’s 
novel  of  Felix  Holt  (q.v.),  consists  of  Sir  Maximus, 
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the  squire  ; his  son  Philip ; and  his  brother  Augus- 
tus, the  rector. 

Debauchee,  The.  A comody  by  Aruba 
Behn,  produced  in  1G77. 

Debut,  The  Baby’s.  See  Baby’s  Debut, 
The. 

Decameron,  The,  by  Giovanni  Boccaccio 
(1313 — 1375).  Of  this  collection  of  romances,  several 
English  translations  are  extant : one  printed  in 
1625;  another  in  1684;  another  in  1741;  and 
another  in  1804.  An  edition  is  also  included  in  one 
of  Bohn’s  “ libraries.”  It  derives  its  name  from 
its  framework.  Seven  gentlemen  and  three  ladies 
retire  from  Florence,  during  the  plague,  to  a 
pleasant  garden  retreat,  where  they  beguile  the 
time  by  narrating  various  stories  of  love  adventure. 
These  have  proved  a treasury  of  suggestions  to  our 
poets,  amongst  others  to  Shakespeare,  Keats,  and 
to  Tennyson  in  his  Golden  Sapper. 

“ Decency  (Want  of)  is  want  of  sense.” 

—Roscommon,  Essay  on  Translated  Verse. 

Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, The.  The  famous  historical  work  by 
Edward  Gibbon  (1737 — 1794),  published  in  1776 
— 88.  Porson,  we  are  told,  thought  it  the  greatest 
literary  production  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  long  passages  from 
it.  Fox  used  to  say  that  it  was  immortal,  for 
nobody  could  do  without  it.  Rogers  and  Lord 
Grenville  considered  the’  introductory  chapters  the 
finest  part  of  the  history,  as  they  were  certainly 
the  most  difficult  to  write.  It  was  in  reference  to 
this  work  that  Byron  described  Gibbon  in  Childe 
Harold  (iii.  107)  as 

“ Sapping  a solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer.” 

Dedlock,  Sir  Leicester,  in  Dickens’s  novel 
of  Bleak  House  (q.v.),  is“  an  honourable,  obstinate, 
truthful,  high-spirited,  intensely  prejudiced,  per- 
fectly unreasonable  man.” 

“Deed  without  a name,  A.”— Macbeth, 
act  iv.,  scene  1. 

“ Deem  not  devoid  of  elegance  the 

sage.”  First  line  of  a sonnet,  by  Thomas  War- 
ton,  “ written  in  a blank  leaf  of  Dugdale’s 
Monasticon.” 

“ Deep  on  the  convent  roof  the 

snows.”  First  line  of  St.  Agnes'  Eve,  by  Alfred 
Tennyson. 

Deep  Groan,  A,  “ fetched  at  the  funeral  of 
the  incomparable  and  glorious  King  Charles  I.,”  by 
Henry  King,  Bishop  of  Chichester  (1591 — 1669) ; 
published  in  1649. 

Deerbrook.  A domestic  novel  by  Harriet 
Martineau  (1802  — 1876)  ; published  in  1839. 

Deerslayer.  A novel  by  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  (1789 — 1851) ; the  hero  of  which  is  described 
by  Duyckinck  as  “ the  author’s  ideal  of  a chival- 
resque  manhood,  of  the  grace  which  is  the  natural 
flower  of  purity  and  virtue ; not  the  Stoic,  but  the 


Christian  of  the  woods,  the  man  of  honourable  act 
and  sentiment,  of  courage  and  truth.” 

Defence  of  the  People  of  England,  A, 

“ in  answer  to  Salmasius’s  Defence  of  the  King; " 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Milton’s  Befemio  pro 
Populo  Anglicmo  (1650),  by  a Mr.  Washington 
gentleman,  of  the  Temple;  and  followed  by  A Secoiid 
Defence  of  the  People  of  England  (1654),  against  an 
anonymous  libel,  entitled  The  Royal  Blood  crying 
to  Heaven  for  Vengeance  on  the  English  Parricides , 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Milton  by  Robert 
Fellowes. 

Defence  of  Poetry,  A,  by  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  An  eloquent  piece  of  writing,  unfor- 
tunately incomplete.  See  Poetrie,  An  Apology 
for. 

Defence  of  Stage  Plays,  “ in  three  divi- 
sions : Defence  of  Poetry,  Defence  of  Music,  Defence 
of  Plays,”  by  Thomas  Lodge  (1555 — 1625);  pub- 
lished in  1580.  This  tract  is  now  very  rare; 
perhaps,  as  Lodge  himself  suggests  in  his  Alarm 
against  Usurers  (q.v.),  “ the  godly  and  reverend, 
mislildng  it,  forbade  the  publishing.”  It  was  after 
a perusal  of  “a  private  imperfect  copye”  of  the 
suppressed  pamphlet  that,  as  Lodge  complains, 
Gosson  was  able  to  pen  his  reply,  entitled  Plays 
Confuted  in  Five  Actions  (q.v.). 

Defence  or  Apologye  of  Good  Women, 

The  : “ devised  and  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot, 
Knyght ; ” and  published  in  1545,  the  year  before 
the  writer’s  death. 

Defensio  Ecclesiae  Anglicanse.  A Latin 
work  by  Dr.  William  Nicholls  (1664 — 1712), 
which  was  afterwards  translated  into  English, 
under  the  title  of  A Defence  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  notable 
as  occasioning  the  well-known  Vindication  of  Dis- 
senters, by  James  Pierce,  of  Exeter. 

Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano.  A 

treatise  by  John  Milton,  published  in  1650,  in 
vindication  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  See 
Defence  of  the  People  of  England,  A. 

“Defiance  in  their  eye.”  — Goldsmith, 

The  Traveller,  line  327. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  novelist,  journalist,  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer  (b.  1663,  d.  1731),  wrote  Pres- 
bytery Rouglidrawn  (1683) ; A Tract  against  the 
Proclamation  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Penal  Laws  (1687) ; 
A Tract  upon  the  Dispensing  Power  (1689) ; Essay 
on  Projects  (1697) ; The  True  Born  Englishman 
(1701)  ; The  Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters  (1702) ; 
A Hymn  to  the  Pillory  (1703) ; Jure  Divino  (1706) ; 
A History  of  the  Union  (1709)  ; Reaeons  against  the 
Succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  (1713)  ; Appeal 
to  Honour  and  Justice  (1715) ; Robinson  Crusoe 
(1719);  Captain  Singleton  (1720);  Duncan  Camp- 
bell (1720);  Moll  Flanders  (1721);  Colonel  Jack 
(1722) ; Journal  of  the  Plague  (1722)  ; Memoirs  of  a 
Cavalier  (1723);  Roxana  (1724);  New  Voyage 
Round  the  World  (1725)  ; The  Life  of  Captain 
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larleton  (1728),  and  other  works.  The  Works 
vere  published  in  twenty  volumes  in  1841.  His 
[Life,  and  Recently-discovered  Writings , by  Lee, 
appeared  in  1869.  See,  also,  the  Biographies  by 
L’halmers  (1790),  Wilson  (1830),  and  Chadwick 
1859).  For  Criticism,  see  Forster’s  Essays,  Mas- 
on’s British  Novelists,  Kingsley’s  introduction  to 
us  edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  Roscoe’s  Essays, 
jamb’s  J Corks,  Scott’s  Biographies,  and  Stephen’s 
f lours  in  a Library.  “ Defoe,”  says  Masson,  “ had 
t«een  a political  pamphleteer,  and  had  written  with 
blunt,  straightforward  energy,  and  even  with  a 
sarcastic  irony,  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  Whig- 
ism  ; yet  when  he  betook  himself  to  concocting 
: tones,  the  sale  of  which  might  bring  him  in  more 
loney  than  he  could  earn  as  a journalist,  he  was 
content  to  make  them  plain  narrations,  or  little 
.lore.  In  the  main,  as  all  know,  he  drew  upon  his 
nowledge  of  low  English  life,  framing  imaginary 
.istories  of  thieves,  courtesans,  buccaneers,  and  the 
ke,  of  a kind  to  suit  a coarse,  popular  taste.  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  was  his  own  robust  sense  of 
eality  that  led  him  to  his  style.  There  is  none  of 
the  sly  humour  of  the  foreign  picturesque  novel  in 
lids  representations  of  English  ragamuffin  life; 
r here  is  nothing  of  allegory,  poetry,  or  even  of 
iidactic  purpose;  all  is  hard,  prosaic,  and  matter- 
:f-fact,  as  in  newspaper  paragraphs  or  the  pages  of 
nhe  Newgate  Calendar.  Minuteness  of  imagined 
: ireumstance,  and  filling  up — the  power  of  fiction 
,i  fac-simile  of  nature — is  Defoe’s  unfailing  cha- 
acteristic.”  See  Cavalier,  History  of  a ; Crusoe, 
Lobinson  ; Flanders,  Moll:  Jack,  Colonel; 
’lague  of  London  ; Pillory  ; Eeview,  The  ; 
ioxANA ; Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters; 
ingleton,  Captain  ; True  Born  Englishman. 

Deformed  Transformed,  The.  A drama, 
m two  parts,  by  Lord  Byron  (1788 — 1824),  pub- 
-shed  in  1824,  and  founded  partly  on  the  story  of 
novel  called  The  Three  Brothers , published  many 
■ ears  ago,  from  which  M.  G.  Lewis’s  Wood  Demon 
'as  also  taken,  and  partly  on  the  Faust  of  Goethe. 


Dejection.  An  ode  by  Coleridge.  Shelley 
has  some  Stanzas  written  in  Dejection. 

Dekker,  Thomas,  dramatist  (b.  about  1570, 
d.  1641),  wrote  Phaeton  (1597);  Old  Fortunatus 
(1600);  Shoemaker' s Holiday . (1600) ; Satiro-mastix 
(1602)  ; and  other  plays.  A collected  edition  of  his 
Works  appeared  in  1873.  See  Hazlitt’s  Age  of 
Elizabeth.  See  Bacheler’s  Banquet;  Fortunatus, 
The  Comedy  of  Old;  Honest  Whore,  The; 
Satiro-mastix;  Warres,  warres,  warres  ; Won- 
derful Year,  The. 

Delane,  John  Thadeus  (b.  1817),  became 
assistant-editor  of  The  Times,  under  the  late  T. 
Bames,  in  1839,  and  succeeded  to  the  chief-editor- 
ship of  the  journal  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1841. 

Delectable  Mountains,  The,  in  Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  are  a range  of  mountains  from 
which  the  “ Celestial  City”  may  be  seen. 

Delia.  The  lady  of  William  Shenstone’s 
love-poetry,  to  whom  his  Pastoral  Ballad  was 
addressed,  but  whose  name  is  not  known. 

Delia : “ contayning  certayne  Sonnets,  with 
the  Complaint  of  Rosamond.”  A poem  by  Samuel 
Daniel  (1562 — 1619),  published  in  1592. 

Delicate  Diet  for  Daintie-mouthed 
Droonkardes,  A.  A tract  by  George  Gas- 
coigne, published  in  1576,  and  reprinted  by  Wal- 
dron in  his  Literary  Museum  in  1789.  See  Wyll 
OF  THE  DeVYLL,  The. 

“ Delightful  task ! to  rear  the  tender 

thought.”  A line  in  Thomson’s  poem  of  The 
Seasons  (“  Spring  ”). 

Delights  of  the  Muses,  ’The.  Poems  by 
Richard  Crashaw  (1616 — 1650), published  in  1646, 
and  containing,  among  others,  Music's  Duel  (q.v.), 
and  Wishes  to  his  ( Supposed ) Mistress  (q.v.).  Here 
is  an  epigram  on  Ford’s  tragedies,  Love's  Sacrifice 
and  The  Broken  Heart : — 


“ Degenerate  Douglas ! O the  un- 

I r mrthy  lord  ! ” First  line  of  a sonnet  by  William 
Cord  worth,  composed  at  Neidpath  Castle,  in 
I 8803. 


Degore,  Sir.  An  old  English  romance  in 
erse,  preserved  among  the  Auchinleck  MSS.,  and 
irrinted  in  Garrick’s  collection  of  plays,  &c.  It 

Bintains  996  lines,  and  should  be  styled,  properly, 
ir  Deg  are,  from  deg  are,  or  V eg  are ; the  name  being 
itended,  as  the  author  himself  tells  us  in  line 
!;-30,  to  express  “ a thing  [or  person]  almost  lost.” 
kee  Ellis’s  Early  English  Romances. 

Deil,  Address  to  the.  A satirical  poem  by 
Jorert  Burns  (1759 — 1796),  suggested  to  him, 
I'iys  his  brother,  “ by  turning  over  in  his  mind  the 
iany  ludicrous  accounts  and  representations  we 
<ave  from  various  quarters  of  this  august  person- 
ge.”  It  begins  : — 

“O  thou  ! whatever  tit  le  suit  thee, 

Auld  Horuie,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie.” 


“ Thou  cheatst  us,  Ford ; mak’st  one  seem  two  by  art. 

What  is  love’s  sacrifice  but  a broken  heart?” 

Delitise  Poetarum  Scotorum.  A collec- 
tion of  miscellaneous  poems,  published  in  1637, 
under  the  editorship  of  Arthur  Johnston  (q.v.). 

Della  Cruscans,  or  Della  Crusca 
School.  A term  applied  to  some  English 
residents  at  Florence  who  printed  sentimental 
poetry  and  prose  of  an  inferior  and  insipid 
style,  in  1785.  Coming  to  England,  and  pub- 
lishing their  lucubrations  in  The  World  and  The 
Oracle,  they  for  a time  created  a small  furore 
among  certain  literary  circles,  but  were  at  length 
extinguished  by  the  merciless  sarcasm  of  Gifford 
in  his  Baviad  (q.v.)  and  Mceviad  (q.v.). 

Deloney,  Thomas,  described  by  Kempe  as 
“ the  great  ballade-maker,  T.  D.,”  wrote  the  Gar- 
land of  Good-will  (q.v.) ; Jackc  of  Newbery  (q.v.) ; 
Strange  Histories : or,  Songcs  of  Kings  (q.v.) ; 
Thomas  of  Reading  (q.v.) ; and  other  works. 
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Dolphin  Classics,  The.  An  edition  of 
this  classical  series  (originally  issued  in  1674 — 91), 
was  published,  with  additional  notes,  in  1818. 

Delta.  The  pseudonym  under  which  David 
Macbeth  Moiu(1798 — 1851),  the  poet  and  essayist, 
contributed  to  Blackwood' s Magazine  (q.v.). 

Delta.  The  nom  de  plume  of  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli, in  tho  publication  of  his  Venetia  (1837),  and 
The  Tragedy  of  Count  Alar  cos  (1839). 

Delville,  Mr.  One  of  the  guardians  of 
Cecilia,  in  Madame  D’Arrlay’s  story  of  that  name. 

Demagogue,  The.  A poem  by  William 
Falconer  (1730 — 1769),  published  in  1765,  and 
including  a fierce  denunciation  of  those — 

“ Licentious  times 

When  with  such  towering  strides  sedition  climbs.’ 

Demetrius,  in  Shakespeare’s  Midsmnmer 
Night's  Bream,  is  in  love  with  Hermia  (q.v.). 

Democritus  Junior.  The  pseudonym  under 
which  Robert  Burton  (1576 — 1639)  wrote  his 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy  (q.v.).  Democritus  of 
Abdera  was  the  famous  “laughing  philosopher” 
of  antiquity. 

Demonology.  A MS.  work  by  Edward 
Fairfax  (d.  1632). 

Demonology  and  Witchcraft,  Letters 

on,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott;  published  in  1830. 

De  Morgan,  Augustus.  See  Morgan, 

Augustus  De. 

Demosthenes.  The  Orationes  Publicw  of  this 
orator  have  been  translated  into  English  by  Wyl- 
son  (1570) ; by  “ several  hands”  (1702) ; by  Dawson 
(1732);  by  “ eminent  hands  ” (1744);  by  Mountenay 
(1748) ; by  Francis  (1757) ; byLeland  (1771)  ; and, 
more  recently,  by  Kennedy  (1863);  by  Beatson 
(1864)  ; by  Heslop  (1868).  The  Be  Corona  has 
been  translated  by  Bryant  (1870).  Versions  of  the 
Olynthiacs  have  been  published  by  Crogan  (1866), 
and  Macnally  (1868). 

Denham,  Sir  John,  poet,  and  dramatist 
(b.  1615,  d.  1668),  wrote  Cooper's  Sill  (q.v.),  a 
poem  (1642) ; and  The  Sophy,  a tragedy  (1642), 
(q.v.).  His  Poems  and  Translations  were  collected 
and  published  in  1709,  and  again  in  1719.  See 
Wood’s  Atlience  Oxonienses,  and  Johnson’s  Lives  of 
the  Poets.  Prior  spoke  of  Denham  as  having  im- 
proved English  versification ; Dr.  J ohnson,  as 
“ one  of  the  writers  that  improved  our  taste  and 
advanced  our  language.”  Dryden  describes  him  as 
“ That  limping  old  bard. 

Whose  fame  on  * The  Sophy  ’ and  ‘ Cooper’s  Hill  ’ stands." 

See  Fletcher,  To  John. 

“ Denmark,  Something  is  rotten  in 

the  state  of.” — Samlet,  act  i.,  scene  4. 

Dennie,  Joseph,  American  writer  (b.  1768, 
d.  1812),  edited  The  Farmers'  Museum  and  The 
Portfolio  (q.v.),  and  was  the  author  of  The  Farrago 
and  The  Lay  Preacher  (q.v.).  See  Addison,  The 
American. 


Dennis.  The  hangman,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of 
Burnaby  Budge  (q.v.). 

Dennis,  John,  dramatist  and  critic  (b.  1657, 
d.  1734),  wrote  the  following  plays: — A Plot  and, 
no  Plot  (1697);  Benaldo  and  Armida  (1699); 
The  Comical  Gallant  (1702);  ' Iphigenia  (1704); 
Liberty  Asserted  (1704),  (q.v.);  Gibraltar  (1704); 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice  (1704) ; Appius  and  Vir- 
ginia (q.v.)  ; and  The  Invader  of  his  Country. 
Among  his  miscellaneous  Works,  published  col- 
lectively in  1718,  were  critical  essays  on  Milton  and 
Congreve  (1696);  Shakespeare  (1712);  Addison 
(1713);  and  Pope  (1717,  1728—29);  also,  The 
Impartial  Critielc  (1692)  ; The  Usefulness  of  the 
Stage  (1698)  ; The  Advancmnent  and  Reformation  of 
Modern  Poetry  (1701)  ; Grounds  of  Criticism  in 
Poetry  (1704) ; and  An  Essay  on  the  Operas  after 
the  Italian  Manner  (1706).  See  The  Retrospective 
Review.  See  Battle  of  Ramilies,  On  the  ; Italian 
Opera  ; Public  Spirit. 

Dennis,  Narrative  of  the  Madness  of 
John.  A prose  defence,  by  Alexander  Pope,  of 
Addison’s  Cato,  against  the  hostile  criticism  of 
John  Dennis. 

Dennis  O’Shaughnessy  going  to  May- 
nooth.  A story  by  William  Carleton  (1798 — 
1869),  in  which  many  autobiographical  particulars 
are  introduced. 

Denny,  Sir  William.  See  Pelecanicidium. 

Denounced,  The.  A volume  of  Irish  stories 
published  by  John  Banim  (1798 — 1842),  in  1830, 
and  consisting  of  The  Last  Baron  of  Crana,  and 
The  Conformists.  The  object  of  the  latter  was  to- 
depict  the  evils  of  the  penal  laws  against  the 
Catholics,  who  were  compelled  to  put  their  children 
under  the  instruction  of  Protestant  teachers.  “ The 
more  rigid  of  the  Catholics  abjured  all  instruction 
thus  ministered;  and  Mr.  Banim  describes  the 
effects  of  ignorance  and  neglect  on  the  second  son 
of  a Catholic  gentleman,  haughty,  sensitive,  and 
painfully  alive  to  the  disadvantages  of  his  position.” 
The  hero’s  family  name  is  D’Arcy. 

Departing  Year,  Ode  to  the,  by  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge  ; published  in  quarto  in  1796. 

De  Quincey,  Thomas.  ^English Opium- 
eater,  The  ; and  Quincey,  Thomas  De. 

Derby,  Capt.  Gr.  H.  See  Phcenix,  John. 

“ Derby  dilly,  carrying  three  insides. 

The.”  Line  178,  in  Canning’s  burlesque  poem. 
The  Loves  of  the  Triangles. 

Derby,  Earl  of,  Edward  Geoffrey  Smith 
Stanley,  statesman  and  author  (b.  1799,  d.  I860,, 
published  a translation  in  blank  verse  of  Homer  s 
Iliad. 

Deronda,  Daniel.  A novel  by  George 
Eliot,  published  in  1876. 

Derry  andRaphoe,  The  Bishop  of.  See 

Alexander,  William. 
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Descriptive  Sketches ; “ takon  during 
Hi  Pedestrian  Tour  among  tho  Alps.”  -A  poem,  by 
William  Wordsworth,  written  in  1791 — 92. 


Destiny  of  Nations,  The.  A “vision,”  by 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  begun  in  1794,  and 
not  finished. 


Desdemona,  wife  of  Othello,  in  Sh  akespeare’ s 
tragedy  of  that  name,  “ comes,  as  a character,” 
lays  Mrs.  Jameson,  “nearest  to  Miranda  [q.v.],  both 
jrin'herself  as  a woman,  and  in  the  perfect  simplicity 
and  unity  of  the  delineation.  The  figures  are 
differently  draped:  the  proportions  are  the  same. 
1 There  is  the  same  modesty,  tenderness,  and  grace ; 
-he  same  artless  devotion  in  the  affections ; the 
- <ame  predisposition  to  wonder,  to  pity,  to  admire ; 
,he  same  almost  ethereal  refinement  and  delicacy ; 
mt  all  is  pure  poetic  nature  within  Miranda  and 
iround  her.  Desdemona  is  more  associated  with 
;he  palpable  realities  of  every-day  existence,  and 
ve  see  the  forms  and  habits  of  society  tinging  her 
•.anguage  and  deportment.  No  two  beings  can  be 
nore  alike  in  character,  nor  more  distinct  as  indi- 
rfduals.”  Wordsworth  makes  an  allusion  to  Des- 
. lemona  as 

“ The  gentle  lady  married  to  the  Moor.” 


A humorous  poem  by 


A lyric  by  Alfred 


Desert  Born,  The. 

TThomas  Hood. 

Deserted  House,  The. 

Tennyson,  published  in  1830. 

Deserted  Village,  The.  A poem  in  the 
• leroic  couplet,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728 — 
A774),  published  in  May,  1770,  and  dedicated  to 
Gir  Joshua  Reynolds.  It  was  “ instantaneously 
hwpular.  Two  new  editions  of  it  were  called  for 
n the  following  month,  and  a fourth  in  August, 
t ind  passages  from  the  poem  were  in  every  mouth, 
kind  the  topics  which  it  suggested,  of  depopulation, 
1 uxury,  and  landlordism,  were  discussed  in  con- 
lection  with  it.”  The  Deserted  Village  has  been 
i identified  -with  Lissoy,  a quaint  Irish  village  in  the 
rnrish  of  Kilkenny  West,  of  which  Goldsmith’s 
ather  was  the  pastor,  and  whose  natural  features 
ire  accurately  described  in  the  poem.  The  reader 
ivill  perhaps  remember  the  sketches  of  the  “'village 
poreacher’s  modest  mansion,”  and  of  the  preacher 
: limself,  as  one  who  was 

"To  all  the  country  dear. 

And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a year.” 

Nearly  ever}-  line  in  The  Deserted  Village  is  a 
amiliar  one : — 

"Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain.” 

"The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 

For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made.” 

“ 111  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a prey. 

Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.” 

"And  still  they  irazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 

That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  lie  knew.” 

Despair,  Giant,  is  the  owner  of  Doubting 
Uastle,  in  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim  s Progress  (q.v.). 

Despairing  Shepherd,  The.  A ballad  by 
’Nicholas  Rowe,  in  which  he  ridicules  the  courfc- 
ihip  and  marriage  of  Addison  with  the  Countess 
I Dowager  of  Warwick.  It  was  written  in  1716. 


Destiny:  “or,  tho  Chief’s  Daughter.”  A 
novel  by  Susan  Edmondston  Ferrier  (1782 — 
1854),  published  in  1831.  The  leading  characters 
are  the  chief,  Glenroy ; his  daughter  Edith,  the 
heroine ; and  Duncan  MacDow,  the  Highland 
minister. 

Detraction  Displayed.  A novel  by  Amelia 
Opie  (1769 — 1853),  published  in  1828,  and  intended 
to  expose  that  “ most  common  of  all  vices,”  which 
she  assures  the  reader  is  to  be  found  “ in  every 
class  or  rank  in  society,  from  the  peer  to  the 
peasant,  from  the  master  to  the  valet,  from  the 
mistress  to  the  maid,  from  the  most  learned  to  the 
most  ignorant,  from  the  man  of  genius  to  the 
meanest  capacity.” 

Deutsch,  Emanuel,  Hebrew  scholar  (d. 
1873),  first  obtained  distinction  as  the  writer  of  an 
article  on  the  Tahnud  in  the  Quarterly.  His 
Remains,  with  a Memoir , were  published  in  1874. 
See  The  Contemporary  Review  for  that  year. 

“ Devil  and  his  dam,  The.”  A phrase 
used  by  Shakespeare  on  several  occasions. 

“ Devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his 

purpose,  The.” — The  Merchant  of  Venice,  act  i.,. 
scene  3. 

“Devil  his  due,  He  will  give  the.” 

— King  Henry  IV.,  part  i.,  act  i.,  scene  2. 

“ Devil  sends  cooks.  The.”— Garrick’s 
Epigram  on  Goldsmith’s  Retaliation  (q.v.). 

“ Devil  take  the  hindmost,  The.”  A 

phrase  to  which  reference  is  made  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  in  Bonduca,  act  iv.,  scene  3 ; by 
Butler,  in  Hudibras,  part  i.,  canto  ii.,  line  633 ; by 
Prior,  in  his  Ode  on  the  Taking  of  Namur ; by  Pope, 
in  The  Danciad,  book  ii.,  line  60;  and  by  Burns, 
in  his  poem,  To  a Haggis. 

Devil  upon  Two  Sticks  in  England, 
The.  A continuation  and  imitation,  by  William 
Coombe'(1741 — 1823),  of  Le  Sage’s  Diable  Boiteux , 
published  in  1790. 

“ Devil  with  devil  damned.”  An  expres- 
sion used  by  Milton,  in  Paradise  Lost,  book  ii., 
line  496. 

Devil’s  an  Ass,  The.  A comedy  by  Ben 
Jonson  in  which  Satin,  Pug,  and  Iniquity  figure. 
It  was  produced  in  1616. 

Devil’s  Inquest,  The,  by  William  Dun- 
bar (1465 — 1530),  probably  gave  Coleridge  and 
Southey  a hint  for  their  Devil's  Thoughts  (q.v.). 

Devil’s  Thoughts,  The.  A satirical  poem, 
printed  among  Coleridge’s  works,  and  dated 
September,  1799.  It  seems  impossible  to  ascertain 
how  much  of  it  was  Coleridge’s,  and  how  much 
Southey’s,  in  whose  works  a very  similar  produc- 
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tion  is  included.  Compare  with  Hood’s  Death's 
Ramble. 

De  Vere,  Aubrey  Thomas.  See  Vere, 
Aubrey  Thomas,  De. 

Devereux.  A novel,  by  Lord  Lytton,  pub- 
lished in  1829. 

Device  of  the  Pageant,  The.  By  George 
Peele,  written  in  1585. 

Devonshire  Poet,  The.  The  pseudonym 
adopted  by  0.  Jones,  an  uneducated  wool-comber, 
author  of  Poetic  Attempts  (1786). 

Dewey,  Orville,  D.D.,  American  Unitarian 
minister  (b.  1794),  published  The  Old  World  and 
the  New  (1836)  ; Moral  Vieivs  of  Commerce , Society, 
and  Politics  (1838) ; and  other  works,  many  of 
which  have  been  reprinted  in  England. 

“ Dews  of  the  evening  most  carefully 

shun,  The.” — Chesterfield,  Advice  to  a Lady  in 
Autumn : — 

“ Those  tears  of  the  sky  for  the  loss  of  the  sun.” 

“Dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air, 

A.”  A line  in  the  description  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  night,  in  Southey’s  poem  of  Thalaba  the 
Destroyer. 

Diabolad,  The.  A satirical  work  by  Wil- 
liam Coombe  (1741 — 1823),  an  account  of  which  is 
given  in  The  Gentleman  s Magazine  for  May,  1852. 

“ Dial  to  the  sun,  True  as  the.”— But- 
ler’s Hudibras , part  iii.,  canto  ii.,  line  175. 

Dialogues,  by  John  Heywood  (d.  1565),  com- 
prised among  others  The  Play  of  Love ; A Mery 
Play  bettveen  the  Pardoner  and  the  Frere,  the  Curate 
and  Neybour  Pratte  (1532)  ; and  The  Foure  P's  : a 
very  Mery  Fnterlude  of  a Palmer , a Pardoner , a 
Potecary,  and  a Pedlar;  Of  Gentylnes  and  Nobylyte 
(1535). 

Dialogues  of  the  Dead.  A series  of  con- 
versations, somewhat  in  the  style  of  Landor,  by 
George,  Lord  Lyttelton  (1709 — 1773). 

Dialogues  upon  the  Usefulness  of 
Ancient  Medals,  “ especially  in  relation  to  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Poets,”  by  Joseph  Addison 
(1672 — 1719);  published  by  his  friend  Tickell,  in 
1726. 

“Diamonds  cut  diamonds.”  An  ex- 
pression used  in  Ford’s  play  of  The  Lover's  Melan- 
choly, act  i.,  scene  1. 

Diana:  “or,  the  excellent  conceitful  Sonnets 
of  H.  C. ; Augmented  with  divers  Quatorzains  of 
honorable  and  lerned  Personages ; divided  into 
viii.  Decads;”  and  published  in  1584.  The  author 
was  Henry  Constable  (b.  about  1560,  d.  1612). 

Diana,  in  Shakespeare’s  All' s Well  that  Ends 
Well , is  beloved  by  Bertram  (q.v.). 

Diana  Vernon.  One  of  the  heroines  of 
Scott’s  Rob  Roy  (q.v.);  beloved  by  Francis  Osbal- 
<listone  (q.v.). 


“ Diaphenia  like  the  daffadowndilly.” 

First  line  of  a lyric  by  Henry  Constable,  which 
originally  appeared  in  England' s Helicon,  published 
in  1600.  Palgrave  callB  it  a charming  little  poem, 
truly  old  and  plain,  and  dallying  with  the  inno- 
cence of  love”  like  that  spoken  of  in  Twelfth 
Night. 

Diaries.  Among  the  most  famous  of  these 
compositions  in  the  English  language  may  be 
named  those  of  Madame  D’Arblay,  John  Evelyn, 
Thomas  Moore,  Pepys,  Crabb  Robinson,  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  some  of  which  will  be  found  re- 
ferred to  under  the  names  of  their  authors. 

Dibdin,  Charles,  poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1745,  d.  1814),  wrote  A Complete  History 
of  the  English  Stage  (1795)  ; Observations  on  a Tour 
through  almost  the  Whole  of  England  (1801) ; The 
Shepherd' s Pastoral ; The  Waterman;  The  Quaker ; 
and  other  works.  An  edition  of  his  Songs  (which 
number  nearly  1,200,  and  were  said  to  have  aided 
the  manning  of  the  British  navy  to  a remarkable 
extent)  was  published  by  George  Hogarth,  in  1843, 
with  a Memoir  of  the  author.  See,  also,  Dibdin’ s 
own  account  of  his  Professional  Life  (1824),  and 
the  Life  by  his  son  (1850). 

Dibdin,  Thomas,  son  of  the  preceding 
(b.  1771,  d.  1841),  was  a prolific  writer  of  plays  and 
songs  ; among  other  works,  of  The  Cabinet,  an 
opera ; Past  Ten  o'clock,  a farce ; Mother  Goose , a 
pantomime  ; The  High-Mettled  Racer,  an  equestrian 
piece ; and  A Metrical  History  of  England : or, 
Recollections  in  Rhyme  of  the  Most  Prominent  Fea- 
tures in  our  National  Chronology  (1813).  See  his 
Reminiscences  (1828). 

Dibdin,  Thomas  FrognaU,  D.D.,  biblio- 
grapher (b.  1770,  d.  1847),  published  Poems  (1797) ; 
An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Rare  and 
Valuable  Editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics 
(1803);  Bibliomania,  or  Book-Madness  (1811),  (q.v.); 
Bibliotheca  Spenseriana  (1814) ; The  Bibliographical 
Decameron : or,  Ten  Days'  Pleasant  Discourse  upon 
Illuminated  Manuscripts,  §c.  (1817) ; Sermons  (1820 
— 25) ; The  Bibliographical,  Antiquarian , and  Pic- 
turesque Tour  in  France  and  Germany  (1821) ; Aides 
Althorpiance  (1822) ; The  Library  Companion  (1824) ; 
La  Belle  Marianne : a Tale  of  Truth  and  Woe 
(1824);  Sunday  Library  (1831)  ; Bibliophobia  (1832); 
A Bibliographical,  Antiquarian,  and  Picturesque 
Tour  in  the  Northern  Coimtics  of  England  and  of  Scot- 
land (1838);  and  editions  of  the  works  of  Ames, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Thomas  a Kempis,  Fenelon,  and 
others.  See  his  Reminiscences  of  a Literary  Life 
(1836). 

Diccon  the  Bedlam,  in  Bishop  Still’s 
comedy  of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle  (q.v.).  A bed- 
lam was  one  of  those  itinerant  beggars  who,  in  the 
Elizabethan  age,  went  about  feigning  madness  as 
an  inducement  to  almsgiving. 

Dicey,  Edward  Stephen,  journalist  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1832),  has  produced  A 
Memoir  of  Cavour ; Rome  in  1860;  Six  Months  in 
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| he  Federal  States  (1863);  The  Schleswig-Holstein 
fVar  (1864);  The  Battle-fields  of  1866  (1866);  A 
i 'tenth  in  Russia  (1867) ; The  Morning  Land  (1870) ; 
ad  other  works. 

Dick,  Mr.,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  David  Cop- 
erfield  (q.v.),  is  remarkable  for  the  memorial  con- 
1 aming  himself  which  he  is  engaged  in  compiling, 
nd  for  the  difficulty  he  experiences  in  keeping 
'harles  I.  out  of  it. 

Dick,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  Scottish  Secession 
unister  and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1772,  d.  1857), 
ras  the  author  of  The  Christian  Philosopher  (1823)  ; 
he  Philosophy  of  a Future  State  (182S) ; Celestial 
■' eenery  (183S) ; Sidereal  Heavens  (1840);  and  The 
olar  System  (1846).  He  also  wrote  a number  of 
| ther  books,  many  of  which  have  been  translated 
into  several  languages. 

Dickens,  Charles,  novelist  (b.  1812,  d. 
'S70),  wrote  Sketches  by  Boz  (1836) ; The  Pickivick 
‘apers  (1836) ; Sunday  under  three  Heads  (1836) ; 

' 1 he  Strange  Gentleman  (1836) ; The  Village  Coquettes 
J’L836);  Oliver  Twist  (1838);  Nicholas  Nickleby 
I- 1 83S) ; The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  (1840);  Barnaby 
, lodge  (1840) ; American  Notes  (1842) ; Martin 
\ huzzlewit  (1843)  ; A Christmas  Carol  (1843)  ; 
'he  Chimes  (1844);  Dombey  and  Son  (1846);  The 
[ aunted  Man  (1847) ; David  Copperfield  (1849) ; 
’he  Child' s History  of  England  (1851)  ; Bleak  House 
1852);  Hard  Times  (1854);  Little  Dorrit  (1855’ 

1 Tale  of  Two  Cities  (1859) ; Hunted  Down  (I860* 
pChe  Un- Commercial  Traveller  (1860) ; Our  Mutual 
'riend  (1864)  ; The  Holiday  Romance  (1868)  ; Great 
Expectations  (1858) ; The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood , 
rnfinished  (1870) ; and  various  Christmas  numbers, 
:r  portions  of  Christmas  numbers,  contributed  to 
1 ill  the  Year  Round.  His  Works  are  published  in 
iiarious  forms  and  at  various  prices.  F or  Biography , 
jeee  A Story  of  his  Life , by  Theodore  Taylor  (1870)  ; 

Jr  be  Life,  by  R.  S.  Mackenzie  (1870) ; and  the  Life, 
Ivy  John  Forster,  completed  in  1873.  For  remi- 
niscences and  other  biographical  memoranda  of 
riickens,  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  Sketch  by  04. 
l.  Sala ; Yesterdays  with  Authors , by  J.  T.  Fields ; 

[ nd  Forster’s  Life  of  Landor.  For  Criticism,  see 
•Essays  by  George  Brimley ; George  Stott,  in  The 
Contemporary  Review  for  February,  1869 ; Jeaffre- 
on’s  Novels  and  Novelists;  Masson’s  Novelists  and 
heir  Styles  ; Buchanan’s  Master  Spirits  ; Home’s 
New  Spirit  of  the  Age;  The  Westminster  Review  for 
uly,  1864,  and  April,  1865;  and  the  various 
| eviews  and  magazines  and  weekly  journals  during 
■870.  “ The  fairytale  of  human  life,”  says  Robert 
! Juchanan,  “ as  seen  first  and  last  by  this  good 
;enio  of  fiction,  seems  to  us  far  too  delightful  to 
land  fault  with  just  yet.  A hundred  years  hence, 
|•|f:^haps,  we  shall  have  it  assorted  on  its  proper 
f helf  in  the  temple  of  fame.  AVc  know  well  enough 
| -as,  indeed,  who  does  not  know  ?)  that  it  contains 
nuch  sham  pathos,  atrocious  bits  of  psychological 
mngling,  a little  fine  writing,  and  a thimbleful  of 
j waddle;  we  know  (quite  as  well  as  the  critical 
12 


know)  that  it  is  peopled,  not  quite  by  human 
beings,  but  by  ogres,  monsters,  giants,  elves, 
phantoms,  fairies,  demons,  and  will-o’-the-wisps; 
wo  know,  in  a word,  that  it  has  all  the  attractions 
as  well  as  the  limitations  of  a story  told  by  a child. 
For  that  diviner  oddity,  which  revels  in  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  very  universe  itself,  which  penetrates 
to  the  spheres  and  makes  the  very  angel  of  death 
share  in  the  wonderful  laughter,  we  must  go  else- 
where— say  to  Jean  Paul.  Of  the  satire,  which 
illuminates  the  inside  of  life  and  reveals  the  secret 
beating  of  the  heart,  which  unmasks  the  beautiful 
and  anatomises  the  ugly,  Thackeray  ,‘is  a greater 
master.  But  for  mere  magic,  for  simple  delightful- 
ness, commend  us  to  our  good  genie.  He  came, 
when  most  needed,  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  life 
anew,  and  more  funnily  than  ever ; and  it  seems 
to  us  that  his  child-like  method  has  brightened  all 
life,  and  transformed  this  awful  London  of  ours — 
with  its  startling  facts  and  awful  daily  pheno- 
mena— into  a castle  of  dream.  He  was  the  greatest 
work-a-day  humorist  that  ever  lived.  He  was 
the  most  beneficent  good  genie  that  ever  wielded  a 
pen.”  See  American  Notes;  Barnaby  Rudge; 
Battle  of  Life  ; Bleak  House  ; Boz ; Boz, 
Sketches  by  ; Chimes,  The  ; Christmas  Carol  ; 
Chuzzlewit,  Martin  ; Copperfield,  David  ; Dom- 
bey and  Son  ; Drood,  Edwin  ; Hard  Times  ; 
Haunted  Man,  The  ; Holiday  Romance  ; Holly 
Tree  Inn;  Household  Words;  Humphrey’s 
Clock,  Master  ; Hunted  Down  ; Ivy  Green, 
The  ; Lirriper’s  Lodgings,  Mrs  ; Marigold, 
Doctor;  Mugby  Junction;  Mutual  Friend, 
Our;  Nickleby,  Nicholas;  No  Thoroughfare; 
Oliver  Twist  ; Picnic  Papers  ; Pickwick 
Club  ; Silverman’s  Explanation  ; Somebody's 
Luggage  ; Strange  Gentleman,  The  ; Sunday 

UNDER  THREE  HEADS ; TALE  OF  TWO  ClTIES,  A ; TOM 

Tiddler’s  Ground;  Un-Commercial  Traveller; 
Village  Coquettes,  The  ; Wiltshire  Labourers. 

“ Dickens,  The.”  A phrase  used  by 
Shakespeare  in  his  comedy,  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  act  iii.,  scene  2 ; “ I cannot  tell  what  the 
dickens  his  name  is.” 

Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philo- 
sophers, The.  A translation  from  the  French 
of  Jehan  de  Jeanville,  by  Anthony  Woodville, 
Earl  Rivers  (1442 — 1483) ; and  the  first  book 
printed  by  Caxton  at  Westminster,  November  18, 
1477. 

Dictionary  of  the  Varieties  of  Life : or, 

“Lexicon  Balatronicum ;”  by  Jon  Bee  (John 
Badcock),  published  in  1823;  explaining  many 
colloquial  phrases  and  slang  words. 

Diction  ary,  Latin-English,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot  (d.  1546),  published  in  1538.  The  first  pub- 
lished in  England,  and  “ one  of  the  earliest  attempts 
towards  the  promotion  of  lexicographical  literature." 

Dicuil,  an  Irish  monk  (b.  755),  wrote,  in  825, 
a Latin  description  of  the  earth. 
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Didaco.  See  Acheley,  Thomas. 

Diddler,  Jeremy.  In  Kenny’s  farce  of 
Raising  the  Wind  (q.v.),  “a  needy  and  seedy  in- 
dividual, always  contriving  by  his  songs,  Ion-mots, 
or  other  expedients,  to  borrow  money  or  obtain 
credit.” 

Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage.  A tragedy,  by 
Thomas  Nash  and  Christopher  Marlowe  ; pro- 
duced in  1594. 

“ Di  do  dum.”  The  point  of  an  epigram 
which  will  be  found  in  Porson’s  Facet  ice  Cantabri- 
gienses.  The  professor  was  asked  to  rhyme  and  pun 
upon  the  endings  of  the  Latin  gerunds,  and  imme- 
diately produced  the  following  : — 

“ When  Dido  found  iEneas  would  not  come, 

She  mourned  In  silence  and  was  Di  do  dum.” 

“Die,  and  endow  a college  or  a cat.” 

Line  96,  epistle  i.  of  Pope’s  Moral  Essays. 

“ Die  with  harness  on  our  back,  At 

least  we’ll.” — Macbeth , act  v.,  scene  5. 

“ Die,  Taught  us  how  to.”  A description 
applied  to  Addison  by  Tickell,  who  declares,  in  a 
poem  on  the  death  of  the  essayist  that  he  first 
taught  us  how  to  live,  and  then — 

“ (Oh ! too  high 

The  price  for  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to  die.” 

“ Dies  and  makes  no  sign,  He.”— Ming 
Henry  VI.,  part  ii.,  act  iii.,  scene  3. 

“ Dies  Irse.”  See  Day  of  Judgment,  On  the. 

“ Difference  to  me,  Oh,  the.”— Words- 
worth on  Lucy. 

Digby,  Sir  Kenelm  (b.  1603,  d.  1665), 

wrote  an  Interpretation  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene , 
bk.  ii.,  canto  ix.,  stanza  22  (1644)  ; two  Treatises  on 
the  Nature  of  Bodies  and  of  Man! s Soule  (1645) ; 
Observations  upon  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Religio 
Medici ; and  other  works. 

Digby,  Kenelm  Henry  (b.  1800),  wrote 
The  Broad  Stone  of  Honour  (1826 — 27) ; Mores  Catho- 
lici : or,  Ages  of  Faith  (1844 — 47) ; and  other  works. 

Diggory,  in  Goldsmith’s  comedy  of  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer  (q.v.),  has  been  “ taken  from  the  bam  to 
make  a show  at  the  side-table.” 

Dilke,  Charles  Wentworth,  journalist 
(b.  1789,  d.  1864),  was  for  many  years  editor  and 
proprietor  of  The  Athenceum , to  which  he  con- 
tributed a large  number  of  critical  essays.  See 
next  paragraph. 

Dilke,  Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  grandson 
of  the  above  (b.  1843),  has  written  Greater  Britain 
(1868);  The  Fall  of  Prince  Florestan  of  Monaco 
(1874).  He  edited  in  1875  his  grandfather’ $ Papers 
of  a Critic,  to  which  he  prefixed  a biographical 
preface.  He  was  for  a time  the  editor  of  The 
Athenceim,  of  which  he  is  the  proprietor. 

Dillon,  Wentworth.  See  Roscommon, 
Earl  of. 

“ Dim  and  perilous  way,  A.”— Words- 
worth, The  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 


“ Dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight.” 

— Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  i.,  line  597. 

“ Dim  religious  light,  A.”— Milton’s  It 

Pcnseroso,  line  159. 

“ Diminished  heads,  Hide  their.”— 

Paradise  Lost,  bk.  iv.,  lino  35. 

Dinah,  Aunt,  in  Sterne’s  novel  of  Tristram 
Shandy  (q.v.),  is  aunt  to  Mr.  Walter  Shandy;  also 
a character  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Dinarbus.  A supplement  to  Dr.  Johnson’s 
Rasselas  (q.v.),  published  by  Cornelia  Knight 
(1757—1837)  in  1790. 

Dingley  Dell,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  The 
Pickwick  Papers  (q.v.),  is  the  home  of  old  Wardle 
and  his  family,  and  the  scene  of  Mr.  Tupman’s 
love  adventure  with  the  fair  Miss  Rachel. 

Dinmont,  Dandie.  A store-farmer,  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  novel  of  Guy  Mamneriny  (q.v.). 

Diogenes’s  Lanthorne.  A satire  upon 
London  life,  by  Samuel  Rowlands  (b.  1570, 
d.  1625),  published  in  1607,  in  which  every  man 
is  represented  as  seeing  the  faults  of  his  neigh- 
bour as  through  a glass,  and  being  pleased  ac- 
cordingly. “ In  Athens,”  says  the  author, — 

“ I seeke  for  honest  men, 

But  I shall  And  them  God  knows  when : 

I'll  scarche  the  citle,  where  If  I can  see 
An  honest  man,  he  shall  gae  with  me.” 

We  may  notice  in  connection  with  this  work, 
another  satire,  comically  entitled  The  letting 
Humour’s  Blood  in  the  Head-  Vayne,  with  a new 
Morrisco  daunced  by  Seven  Satyrs  upon  the  Bottom  of 
Biogenes' s Table,  which  appeared  in  1600,  and  was 
proscribed  by  the  Government  of  the  day. 

Dion.  A poem  by  William  Wordsworth, 
written  in  1816. 

Dione.  A pastoral  tragedy,  by  John  Gay, 
written  in  imitation  of  Guarini’s  Pastor  Fido,  and 
produced  in  1720. 

Dipsychus.  A psychological,  semi -humorous, 
semi-satirical  poem,  by  Arthur  Hugh  Clough 
(1819 — 1861),  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1850  at 
Venice,  where  the  scene  is  laid.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  conversations  between  Dipsychus  and  the 
Spirit,  who  acts  towards  him  somewhat  the  same 
part  that  Mephistopheles  acts  towards  Faust  in 
Goethe’s  dramatic  poem.  It  was  not  published 
during  the  author’s  lifetime,  and  should  not  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  having  received  his  finishing 
touches.  Numerous  lyrics,  chiefly  satirical,  are 
introduced  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  conver- 
sations. 

Dirge,  A.  A poem,  by  Alfred  Tennyson, 
written  in  1830  : — 

“ Now  Is  done  thy  long  day’s  work  ; 

Fold  thy  palms  across  thy  breast, 

Fold  thine  arms,  turn  to  thy  rest. 

Let  them  rave.” 

Dirge  in  Cymbeline : “ To  fair  Fidele’s 
grassy  tomb;”  written  by  William  Collins,  in 
1748. 


Dirk  Hatteraick.  A smuggler,  in  Scott’s 
I]  r»i/  Manner ing  (q.v.). 

Discoverie  of  the  Empyre  of  Guiana, 

j "’he,  written  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ; published 
1 1596. 

Discoveries  made  upon  Men  and 
| Matter,  “ as  they  have  flowed  out  of  his  Daily 
headings,  or  had  their  Reflux  to  his  peculiar  notion 
f the  Times.”  A prose  work,  of  comment  and 
I notation,  by  Bex  Joxsox;  also  called  Sylvia  and 
||  'ember. 

“Discourse  most  eloquent  music.” 

>1  - - Hamlet , act  iii.,  scene  2. 

“ Discourse,  With  such  large.”— Hamlet, 
! ct  iii.,  scene  2. 


Discovery  of  the  Cross,  The.  An  old 

English  poem,  by  Cynewulf  (q.v.). 

“ Discreetest,  best ! (Seems  wisest, 

" irtuousest) .” — Paradise  Lost , bk.  viii.,  line  548. 

Discretion  in  Giving,  Of.  A poem,  by 
^William  Dunbar  (1465 — 1530),  the  moral  of  which 
>3  contained  in  the  title.  There  is  a companion 
•iece  on  Discretion  in  Taking. 

“ Discretion,  The  better  part  of  valour 

■ 3.”  See  Shakespeare’s  play  of  King  Henry  IV., 
•art  i.,  act  v.,  scene  4 ; Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s 
4 King  and  Ho  King , act  iv.,  scene  3;  and 
Churchill's  poem  of  The  Ghost,  book  i.,  1.  232. 

Disdain  Returned.  A lyric  by  Thomas 
Jarew  (1589 — 1639),  beginning — 

“ He  that  loves  a rosy  cheek.” 

The  last  verse  is  generally — and  most  unaccount- 
ably— omitted  in  collections  of  poetry. 

Disobedient  Child,  The.  A moral  play, 
>y  Thomas  Ixgelend  (b.  circa  1575),  “ late  student 
n Cambridge,”  setting  forth  the  misery  arising 
rrom  imprudent  matrimonial  connections.  The 
■tero  is  called  “ the  Rich-man’s  son,”  and  has 
named  the  “Young  woman” — whose  name,  ap- 
)arently,  is  Rose — against  his  father’s  wishes. 
•Whereupon  the  lady  turns  out  to  be  a spendthrift 
dxen,  and  the  husband  is  set  to  do  the  most 
lisagreeable  drudgery.  A copy  of  this  rare  drama 
• s in  the  collection  at  Bridgwater  House. 


Disowned,  The.  A novel  by  Lord  Lytton, 
.published  in  1828. 


Dispensary,  The.  A burlesque  poem  in  six 
cantos,  by  Sir  Samuel  Garth  ; written  in  defence 
>f  an  edict  passed  by  the  College  of  Physicians, 
' fuly,  1687,  which  required  medical  men  to  give 
gratuitous  advice  to  the  poor.  The  poem  was  pub- 
lished in  1696. 

“ Dispraised  (Of  whom  to  be)  were 

i io  small  praise.”  — Paradise  Regained, bk.  iii., line  56. 

Disputatio  inter  Clericum  et  Militem : 

* super  potentate  Prelatis  ecclosue  atquo  Principi- 
3us  terrarum  commissa  in  forma  dialogi ; et  Coin- 
-Dendium  de  Vita  Antichristi.”  A tract,  by  W illiam 


of  Occam  0270—1347),  published  in  1475;  the 
first  part  of  which,  A Dialogue  betwene  a Knyght 
and  a Gierke  concerning  the  Power  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, was  written  in  1305,  “ to  silence  the  clergy, 
and  answer  their  unreasonable  expectations  that  the 
Pope  might  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  tempor- 
alities of  Princes,  and  the  Church  be  exempted  from 
contributing  to  the  relief  of  the  Poor  or  the  security 
of  the  nation.” 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield 
(b.  1805),  has  written  Vivian  Grey  (1826  and  1827)  ; 
The  Voyage  of  Captain  Popanilla  (1828) ; The  Young 
Duke  (1831) ; Contarini  Fleming  (1832) ; The  Wondrous 
Tale  ofAlroy  (1833) ; The  Rise  of  Iskander  (1833) ; 
Ixion  in  Heaven  (1833)  ; The  Crisis  Examined 
(1833)  ; The  Revolutionary  Epic  (1834) ; Vindication 
of  the  English  Constitution  (1835);  Letters  of  Runny  - 
mede  (1835);  Henrietta  Temple  (1837);  Venetia 
(1837) ; Alarcos,  a tragedy  (1839) ; Coningsby  : or, 
the  New  Generation  (1844)  ; Sybil : or,  the  Two 
Nations  (1845);  Tancred:  or,  the  Netv  Crusade 
(1847) ; Lord  George  Bentinck,  a political  biography 
(1851);  Church  and  Queen:  Speeches  (1865);  Con- 
stitutional Reform : Speeches  (1866);  Parliamentary 
Reform  : Speeches  (1867) ; Speeches  on  Conservative 
Policy  of  last  thirty  years  (1870)  ; Lothair  (1871); 
and  Address'  delivered  at  Glasgow  University 
(1873).  Collected  editions  of  the  novels  and  tales 
have  been  published.  See  Coningsby  : or,  the 
New  Generation  ; Delta  ; Ixion  in  Heaven  ; 
Lothair  ; Runnymede,  Letters  of  ; Sybil  : or, 
the  Two  Nations  ; Tancred  : or,  the  New 
Crusade;  Vivian  Grey. 

Disraeli,  Isaac,  author,  father  of  the  pre- 
ceding (b.  1766,  d.  1848),  wrote  A Poetical  Epistle 
on  the  Abuse  of  Satire  (1789) ; A Defence  of  Poetry 
(1790)  ; Vaui-ien  (1797)  ; Romances  (1799)  ; Nar- 
rative Poems  (1803);  Flim-Flams  (1805),  (q.v.); 
Despotism:  or,  the  Fall  of  the  Jesuits  (1811); 
The  History  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  (1813) ; The  Genius 
of  Judaism  (1833);  The  Crisis  Examined  (1834); 
and  a few  others,  besides  his  better-known  works, 
such  as  The  Curiosities  of  Literature  (1791,  1793, 
1823)  ; The  Calamities  of  Authors  (1812) ; The 
Quarrels  of  Authors  (1814) ; The  Literary  Character 
(1816) ; and  The  Literary  and  Political  Character  of 
James  I.  (1816).  See  the  Life,  by  his  son,  prefixed 
to  the  library  edition  of  the  Curiosities.  See  Abuse 
of  Satire  ; Tag,  Rag,  and  Bobtail,  Messrs. 

Distaffina.  The  heroine  of  Rhodes’  Bom- 
bastes  Furioso  (q.v.). 

“Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 

view,  And.”  Line  7,  in  part  i.  of  Campbell’s 
poem,  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  (q.v.). 

“ Distilled  damnation.”  A phrase  used 
by  Robert  Hall.  See  his  Life  by  Gregory. 

Distracted  Lover,  The.  A song  by  Henry 
Carey.  Sec  his  Poems  (1729). 

Distracted  Puritan,  The.  “ A mad  song,” 
written  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Bishop  Corbet  (1582 — 1635). 
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Distrest  Mother,  The.  A play  by  Ambrose 
Philips  (1671 — 1749),  founded  on  the  Andromaque 
of  Racine.  “ Bofore  its  appearance,”  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  “ a wholo  Spectator , none  indeed  of  the 
best  [it  was  No.  290,  by  Steele],  was  devoted  to  its 
praise ; while  it  still  continued  to  be  acted,  another 
Spectator  was  written  [No.  335,  by  Addison]  to  tell 
what  impression  it  made  upon  Sir  Roger;  and  on 
the  first  night  a select  audience,  says  Pope,  was 
called  together  to  applaud  it.” 

Distrest  Wife,  The.  A comedy  by  John 
Gay,  printed  in  1743;  acted  at  Covent  Garden, 
1772. 

Dittie  to  Hey  Downe,  A.  Apparently  of 
Henry  VIII.’ s time. 

Diver,  Colonel.  A character  in  Dickens’s 
novel  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit  (q.v.). 

Divers  Balades  agenst  the  Seven 
Dedely  Synnes,  were  written  by  Anthony 
Woodville,  Earl  Rivers  (1442 — 1483). 

Diversions  of  Purley,  The : “ eiiea  iite- 
POENTA.”  A philological  treatise  by  John  Horne 
Tooke  (1736 — 1812),  so  called  from  the  residence 
of  his  benefactor,  'William  Tooke,  at  Purley,  and 
published,  the  first  part  in  1786,  the  second  part 
in  1805.  A review  of  this  famous  work  will  be 
found  in  an  article  in  The  Quarterly  Review,  No. 
xiv.,  where  the  writer,  probably  Lord  Dudley  and 
Ward,  says  of  its  author : “ What  he  has  proved  is, 
that  all  words,  even  those  that  are  expressions  of 
the  nicest  operations  of  our  minds,  were  originally 
borrowed  from  the  objects  of  external  perception — 
a circumstance  highly  curious  in  the  history  of 
language,  consequently,  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind  itself,  and  the  complete  demonstration  of 
which  of  course  reflects  great  credit  on  its  author. 
What  he  thinks  he  has  proved  is,  that  the  etymo- 
logical history  of  words  is  our  true  guide,  both  as 
to  the  present  import  of  the  words  themselves,  and 
as  to  the  nature  of  those  things  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  signify— a proposition  so  monstrous  that 
he  has  nowhere  ventured  to  enunciate  it  in  its 
general  form,  but  has  rather  left  it  to  be  collected 
from  the  general  tenour  of  his  remarks  upon  par- 
ticular instances.”  An  edition  of  the  Diversions 
edited,  with  notes,  by  Richard  Taylor,  was  pub- 
lished in  1840. 

“ Divided  du£y,  I do  perceive  here  a.” 

— Othello,  act  i.,  scene  3. 

Divine  Art  of  Poesie.  See  Essayes  of  a 
Prentice. 

Divine  Attributes,  On  the.  A series  of 
prize  poems  'written  by  Christopher  Smart  (1722 
— 1770),  on  the  Eternity  (1750);  the  Immensity 
(1751)  ; the  Omniscience  (1752)  ; the  Power  (1753) ; 
and  the  Goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being  (1755). 

“ Divine  in  hookas,  glorious  in  a pipe.” 

A line  in  an  apostrophe  to  tobacco,  occurring 


in  stanza  19,  canto  ii.  of  Byron’s  poem  of  The, 
Island 

“ Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 
Thy  naked  beauties— Give  me  a cigar ! ” 

Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demon- 
strated, The.  A controversial  work  by  William 
Warburton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  (1698 — 1779), 
of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1738,  and  in 
which  the  author  endeavoured  to  jirove  that  the 
Pentateuch  must  be  a Divine  revelation  because  it 
is  silent  on  the  subject  of  a future  state.  In  order 
to  enforce  this  theory,  the  writer  laid  nearly  all 
ancient  and  modem  authors  under  tribute,  with  the  » 
result  that  his  work  was  characterised  by  a leading 
critic  in  The  Edinburgh  Review  as  “ the  most  learned, 
most  arrogant,  and  most  absurd  work  which  has 
been  produced  in  England  for  a century.”  Another 
critic  writes  of  the  bishop’s  “ glorious  extravagance,  ' 
which  dazzles  while  it  is  unable  to  convince.”  An 
able  review  of  the  controversy  which  followed  upon 
the  publication  of  this  work  may  be  read  in  the 
second  volume  of  The  Quarterly  Review.  See,  also, 
Disraeli’s  Quarrels  of  Authors.  A list  of  the 
bishop’s  own  Vindications,  and  of  several  contro- 
versial  tracts  occasioned  by  his  productions,  is 
given  in  Lowndes’  Bibliographer1  s Manual,  under  ■ 
the  heading  “ Whrburton.” 

Divine  Love.  A sacred  poem,  in  six  cantos, 
by  Edmund  Waller  (1605 — 1687). 

“Divine  Philosophy.”  See  “Apollo’s 
Lute.” 

Divine  Poems,  by  Francis  Quarles  (1592 
— 1644),  published  in  1630  ; and  including  the 
histories  of  Jonah,  Esther,  Job,  and  Samson.  John  , 
Donne  published  some  Divine  Poems  in  1613. 

“ Divinity  doth  hedge  a king,  There’s 

such.” — Hamlet,  act  iv.,  scene  5. 

“ Divinity  in  odd  numbers,  They  say 

there  is.” — Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  v.,  scene  1. 

“ Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

There’s  a,” — Hamlet,  act  v.,  scene  2, — 

“ Rough- liew  them  how  we  will.” 

“ Divinity  that  stirs  within  us,  The.” 

— Addison’s  Cato,  act  v.,  scene  1. 

Divisione  Naturae,  De:  “riepf  (pvtreuv  ye- 
puryou.”  A treatise  by  Johannes  Scotus  (d.  877), 
in  which  he  contends  that  after  the  resurrection, 
the  corporeal  body,  in  its  reunion  with  the  soul, 
will  be  changed  into  a spiritual  body. 

Divorce,  The  Doctrine  and  Dis- 
cipline of.  A treatise,  by  John  Milton  (1608 
— 1674),  published  in  1644,  and  occasioned  by  a 
disagreement  with  his  wife,  Mary  Powell,  who 
declined  to  return  to  his  house.  It  was  followed 
shortly  after  by  The  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer  con- 
cerning Divorce  ; and  Tctrachordon  : Expositions  upon 
the  four  chief  places  of  Scripture  which  treat  of 
Marriage. 

Dixon,  William  Hepworth,  journalist 
and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1821),  has  produced, 
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nor.  ;•  ether  works,  John  Howard,  a Memoir 
■849)  ; A life  of  William  Penn  (1851) ; Robert 
lake,  Admiral  and  General,  at  Sea  (1852);  The 
\'oly  Land  (1865)  ; Hew  America  (1867) ; Spiritual 
Wives  (1868) ; Free  Russia  (1870)  ; Her  Majesty's 
oicer  (1871)  ; The  Switzers  (1872)  ; The  History 
' Two  Queens  (1S73) ; White  Conquest  (1875); 
ad  Diana,  Lady  Lyle  (1877).  Mr.  Dixon  was  for 
uno  years  the  editor  of  The  Atheneeum  (1853 — 69). 

D obbin , Captain  W illiam,  in  Thackeray’ s 
ovel  of  Vanity  Pair  (q.v.),  is  the  friend  of  Georgo 
[1-sborne,  whose  widow,  Amelia  Sedley,  he  eventu- 
Lily  marries. 


Dobbins,  Humphrey.  The  body-servant 
■f  Sir  Robert  Bramble,  in  Colman’s  comedy,  The 
'oor  Gentleman  (q.v.). 

Dobell,  Sydney,  poet  (b.  1824,  d.  1874),  was 
ie  author  of  The  Roman  (1850);  Balder  (1854); 
i|  ad,  with  Alexander  Smith  (q.v.),  Sonnets  of  the 
“ Var  (1855).  He  also  wrote  some  miscellaneous 
His  Works  were  collected  in  1875. 


leces. 


Dobson,  Austin,  poet  (b.  1840),  has  written 
II  "7 ignettes  in  Rhyme  and  Proverbs  in  Porcelain. 

(Doctor  Ordinatissimus,  or  “ Most  Metho- 
ical  Doctor.”  A name  bestowed  upon  John 

Iassol  (d.  1347). 

Doctor  Slop.  A name  applied  to  Dr.  (after- 
rards  Sir  John)  Stoddart  (1773 — 1856).  Also  a 
haracter  in  Sterne’s  Tristram  Shandy. 

Doctor,  The.  See  Southey. 

Doctors  disagree  ? Who  shall  decide 

I vhen.” — Pore,  Moral  Essays,  ep.  iii.,  line  1. 


Doctrinale  Antiquitatum  Ecclesise, 

)y  Thomas  of  Walden,  a Carmelite  monk.  A long 
land  systematic  assertion  of  Church  doctrine  against 
; .he  Wicliffite  heresies,  continued  in  the  author’s  Be 
^Sacrament is.  Walden  lived  between  1380  and  1430. 

Dod,  Charles  Roger,  journalist  and  com- 
f oiler  (b.  1793,  d.  1855),  was  connected  with  The 
'Times  for  twenty-three  years,  and  compiled  The 
[i Parliamentary  Companion;  The  Peerage,  Baronetage, 
I;  2nd  Knightage  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; and  Electoral 
1 Facts. 

Dod,  John,  cleric  and  religious  writer  (b.  1547, 
:1.  1645),  wrote  A Plain  and  Familiar  Exposition  of 
' the  Ten  Commandments,  and  of  certain  Chapters  of 
ithe  Book  of  Proverbs  (1606). 


Dodd,  Charles.  The  nom  de  plume  of  a 

■ writer — the  author  of  Certamen  utriusque  Ecclesicc , a 

■ List  of  all  the  Eminent  Writers  of  Controversy , Catholic 
and  Protestant,  since  the  Reformation  (1724),  and 
The  Church  History  of  England  from  1500  to  1688, 

r chiefly  with  regard  to  Catholics  (1737 — 42) — whose 
r name  is  variously  asserted  to  be  Richard  Tooke 
and  Hugh  Tooted.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  1745. 
The  best,  though  an  uncompleted,  edition  of  the 

■ Church  History  is  that  of  Tierney,  begun  in  1839. 


Dodd,  William,  D.D.  (b.  1729,  d.  1777), 
wrote  The  Beauties  of  Shakespeare  (1753),  (q.v.); 
The  Sisters  (1754) ; Practical  Discourses  on  the 
Miracles  and  Parables  (1757)  ; Refections  on  Death 
(1763)  ; Comfort  for  the  Afflicted  under  every  Afflic- 
tion (1764);  The  Visitor  (1764);  Poems  (1767);  A 
Commentary  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament (1770);  Sermons  to  Young  Men  (1771); 
and  Thoughts  in  Prison  (1777).  See  the  Life  by 
Reed. 

Doddridge,  Philip,  D.D.,  religious  writer 
(b.  1702,  d.  1751),  wrote  Some  Remarkable  Passages 
in  the  Life  of  Col.  James  Gardiner  (1747)  ; The 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul  (1750)  ; 
The  Family  Expositor  (1760) ; A Course  of  Lectures 
on  the  principal  Subjects  in  Pneumatology , Ethics, 
and  Divinity  (1794) ; and  Sermons  on  various  Sub- 
jects (1826).  For  Biography  see  the  Memoirs,  by 
Job  Orton  (1766),  and  the  Life,  published  in  1831. 

Dodge,  Mary  Abigail,  American  authoress 
(b.  about  1830),  has  written  Country  Living  and 
Country  Thinking,  Gala  Days , Woman’s  Wrongs, 
Twelve  Miles  from  a Lemon,  Nursery  Noonings,  and 
other  works,  besides  contributing  largely  to 
periodical  literature.  See  Hamilton,  Gail. 

Dodger,  The  Artful.  An  alias  of  Jack 
Dawkins,  a young  thief,  in  Dickens’s  Oliver  Twist. 

Dodgson,  C.  Lutwidge.  See  Carroll, 
Lewis. 

Dodsley,  Robert,  bookseller,  author,  and 
editor  (1703 — 1764),  wrote  The  Muse  in  Livery 
(1732);  The  Toy  Shop,  and  other  plays,  besides 
publishing,  in  1744,  A Select  Collection  of  Old  Plays, 
edited  by  Thomas  Coxeter  (12  vols.) ; The  Preceptor 
(1748) ; The  (Economy  of  Human  Life  (1751) ; and 
numerous  other  works.  He  also  published  the 
London  and  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  of  Dr.  John- 
son. His  Collection  of  Old  Plays  has  been  edited 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt  (1875). 

Dods,  Meg.  The  landlady  of  the  Cleikum 
Tnn,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel  of  St.  Ron  an’ s 
Well  (q.v.) . “ One  of  those  happy  creations,  ap- 

proaching extravagance  but  not  reaching  it,  formed 
of  the  most  dissimilar  materials  without  incon- 
sistency.” 

Dodson  and  Fogg.  Two  pettifogging 
lawyers  who,  in  Dickens’s  Pickwick  Papers,  figure 
in  the  famous  trial  of  “ Bardell  v.  Pickwick,”  as 
attorneys  for  the  plaintiff. 

Doeg,  in  Dryden’s  poem  of  Absalom  and 
Achitophel  (q.v.),  is  intended  for  Elkanah  Settle, 
the  city  poet  (q!v.). 

Doesticks,  Q.  K.  Philander.  A pseu- 
donym adopted  by  Mortimer  M.  Thompson  (d. 
1876),  an  American  humorist,  who  published  Doc- 
sticks:  what  he  says  (1855);  Plu-ri-bus-tah,  a song 
that's  by  no  author  (1857);  and  other  works. 

“ Dog  at  Kew,  I am  his  Highness’s.’* 

First  line  of  a couplet,  engraved  by  Pope,  on  tho 
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collar  of  a (log-,  which  ho  gave  to  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  second  line  ran — 

“ Pray  tell  me,  sir,  whose  dog  are  you  ? ” 

“Dog  it  was  that  died,  The.”  — Gold- 
smith’s Elegy  on  a Mad  Boy. 

“ Dog,  Something  better  than  his.”— 

Tennyson,  locksley  Kali. 

Dogberry.  A “ city-officer”  in  Shakespeare’s 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing  (q.v.),  overhearing, 
ignorant,  self-satisfied,  hut  withal  good-natured, 
lie  is  the  author  of  the  famous  saying,  that  “ com- 
parisons are  odorous,”  and  is  notable  for  his 
anxiety  to  he  “written  down  an  ass.”  There  can 
he  no  douht  that  he  suggested  to  Sheridan  the  idea 
of  Mrs.  Malaprop  (q.v.). 

Dogget,  Thomas,  actor  and  dramatist  (d. 
1721),  wrote  The  Country  Wake,  a comedy.  (He 
founded  the  famous  “ Coat  and  Badge”  prize,  which 
is  annually  rowed  for  on  the  Thames,  hy  six  young- 
watermen. 

“ Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to 

find  it  fame.”  See  Allworthy,  Mr. 

“ Dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite,  Let.” 

First  line  of  a verse  hy  Dr.  Watts,  in  Song  xvi.  : — 

“ Let  dogs  delight  to  hark  and  bite. 

For  God  hath  made  them  so  ; 

Let  bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight, 

For  ’tls  their  nature  too.” 

“ Dogs  of  war,  The.”  See  “ Cry  havoc.” 

“Dogs,  Throw  physic  to  the.” — Macbeth, 
act  v.,  scene  3. 

Dol  Common,  in  Ben  Jonson’s  Alchemist , is 
the  colleague  of  Subtle  and  Fun  in  their  practices 
upon  Sir  Epicure  Mammon. 

Dolly  Varden,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Burnaby 
Budge  (q.v.),  is  the  daughter  of  Gabriel  Varden 
(q.v.),  and  eventually  marries  Joe  Willet  (q.v.). 
‘ ‘ She  has  given  a name  to  a peculiar  style  of  femi- 
nine attire.” 

Dolorous  Dettie  and  Much  Lament- 
able Chaunce  of  the  Moost  Honorable 
Earl  of  Northumberlande,  Upon  the,  by 

John  Skelton  (b.  1460,  d.  1529).  The  subject 
of  this  elegy  is  the  fourth  Earl,  Henry  Percy,  who 
fell  a victim  to  the  avarice  of  Henry  VII.,  in  1489. 

Dombey  and  Son,  a novel  by  Charles 
Dickens  (1812 — 1870),  was  first  published  in 
1846 — 47,  and  ran  through  twenty  monthly  num- 
bers. 

Dombey,  Florence.  The  heroine  of 
Dickens’s  novel  of  Dombey  and  Son  (q.v.) ; daughter 
of  Mr.  Dombey.  The  name  of  the  “ son  ” is  Paul, 
and  the  description  of  his  death  is  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  bits  of  Dickens’s  writing. 

“ Dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the 

soul,  The.”  In  Byron’ s Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage, 
stanza  6,  canto  ii. 

Domestic  Poet,  The.  A name  given  to 

William  C'owper. 


Domett,  Alfred.  See  Waring. 

Dominie  Sampson.  See  Sampson,  Dominie, 

Don  Juan.  See  Juan,  Don. 

Donne,  John,  D.D.,  poet  and  clergyman. 
(1573 — 1631),  wrote  The  Pseudo-Martyr  (1610); 
Conclave  Ignatii : or,  Ignatius,  his  Conclave  (1611); 
An  Elegy  on  the  Untimely  Death  of  the  Incomparable 
Prince  Henry  (1613)  ; Devotions  upon  Emergent 
Occasions,  and  Sevcrall  Steps  in  my  Sickness  (1624); 
An  Anatomy  of  the  World  (1625)  ; Polydoron  : or, 
a Miscellania  of  Morall,  Philosophical,  and  Theological 
Sentences  (1631)  ; Death' s Devil  (1632) ; A Sheaf  of 
Miscellany  Epigrams  (1632) ; Juvenilia  : or,  Certaine 
Paradoxes  and  Problems  (1633);  BIA  0ANATO2 
(1644) ; Essayes  in  Divinity  (1651) ; Letters  to  Sevcrall 
Persons  of  Honour  (1651) ; and  other  Works,  col- 
lected in  1635,  and  republished  with  a Memoir  by 
Dean  Alford,  in  1839.  His  Sermons,  with  a Life  by 
Izaak  Walton,  originally  appeared  in  1640 — 49. 
“ Of  Donne,”  wrote  Hazlitt,  “ I know  nothing  but 
some  beautiful  verses  to  his  wife,  dissuading  her 
from  accompanying  him  on  his  travels  abroad,  and 
some  quaint  riddles,  in  verse,  which  the  sphinx 
could  not  unravel.”  “ Donne,”  says  Hartley 
Coleridge— 

“Of  stubborn  thoughts,  a garland  thought  to  twine ; 

To  his  fair  maid  brought  cabalistic  poses. 

And  sung  fair  ditties  of  metempsychosis : 

Twists  iron  pokers  into  true  love  knots. 

Coining  hard  words  not  found  in  polyglots.” 

He  has  been  called  by  excellent  judges  a “great 
wit,”  “ a man  of  very  extensive  and  various  know- 
ledge,” and  “ the  greatest  preacher  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.”  See  Funeral  Elegies  ; Pseudo- 
Martyr,  The. 

Donnithorne,  Arthur,  in  George  Eliot’s 
novel  of  Adam  Bede  (q.v.),  is  in  love  with  Hetty 
Sorrel  (q.v.). 

Donzel  del  Phebo.  A hero  of  romance, 

whose  story  is  told  in  The  Mirror  of  Knighthood 
(q.v.).  He  is  usually  associated  with  Eosiclear, 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  play  of  The  Malcontent 
(q.v.). 

Doolan,  Morgan.  A journalist,  in 
Thackeray’s  Pendennis  (q.v.). 

“ Do  or  die,  Let  us.”— Burns,  in  his  poem 

of  Bannockburn. 

Dora.  The  “child-wife”  of  the  hero  of 
Dickens’s  David  Copper  field  (q.v.).  - 

Dora.  An  idyll,  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  pub- 
lished in  1842. 

Doran,  John,  LL.D.,  author  and  editor  (b. 
1807,  d.  1878),  published  the  following : — History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  Town  and  Borough  of  Reading 
(1835) ; Filia  Dolorosa,  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of 
Angouleme  (1852) ; Anthon’s  Anabasis  of  Xenophon 
(1853);  A Life  of  Dr.  Young  (1854);  Table  Traits, 
and  Something  on  Them  (1854) ; Habits  and  Men 
(1855) ; Lives  of  the  Queens  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
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I 1855)  ; Knights  and  their  Dags  (1856) ; Monarchs 
I etired  from  Business  (1857);  The  History  of  Court 
| Wools  (1858);  New  Pictures  and  Old  Panels  (1859); 

I The  Last  Journals  of  Horace  Walpole  (1859);  Lives 
f the  Princes  of  Wales  (I860)  ; A Memoir  of 
Queen  Adelaide  (1861)  ; The  Bentley  Ballads  (1861)  ; 
Their  Majesties'  Servants  (1863)  ; Saints  and  Sinners  : 
r,  In  Church  and  About  It  (1868)  ; Ancient  Castles , 
lbbeys , and  Baronial  Mansions  of  England  (1873); 
Mann"  and  Manners  at  the  Court  of  Florence 
740 — 1786  (1875),  and  others.  Dr.  Doran  became 
he  editor  of  Notes  and  Queries  in  1873. 

Dorastus.  The  hero  of  Greene’s  Pandosto  : 
r,  the  Triumph  of  Time  (q.v.). 

Dorax.  A noble  Portuguese,  in  Dkyden’s 
day  entitled  Don  Sebastian ; described  by  The 
Edinburgh  Review  (1808)  as  “the  chef-d’oeuvre  of 
)ry den’s  tragic  characters,  and  perhaps  the  only 
>ne  in  which  he  has  applied  his  great  knowledge  of 
tuman  kind  to  actual  delineation.” 

“Dorian  mood  of  flutes,  and  soft  re- 
orders, The.” — Parctdise  Lost , book  i.,  line  550. 

Doricourt.  A character  in  Congreve’s  comedy 
if  The  W ay  of  the  World  (q.v.) ; also  the  name  of 
he  hero  of  The  Belle’s  Strata  gem  (q.v.). 

Dorimant.  A witty  rake  in  Etherege’s 
day  of  The  Man  of  Mode  (q.v.) ; intended  for  the 
Sari  of  Rochester. 

Dorinda,  in  the  Earl  of  Dorset’s  verses,  is  in- 
ended  for  the  Countess  of  Dorchester  (Catherine 
iedley) , mistress  of  James  II. : — 

“ Tell  me,  Dorinda,  why  so  pay, 

Why  such  embroidery,  fringe, and  lace?” 

Doris.  A lady  celebrated  by  William  Con- 
reve  in  some  lively  stanzas. 

“ Dormouse  in  the  human  bosom,  To 

ie.”  A phrase  used  by  Tony  Weller  in  the  Pick- 
nck  Papers  (q.v.). 

Dorothea.  The  heroine  of  Massinger’s  Vir- 
in  Martyr  (q.v.).  “ A beautiful  display  of  Chris- 

ian  heroism.” 

Dorothea  Brooke.  The  heroine  of  George 
Iliot’s  novel  of  Middlemarch  (q.v.) ; married  first 
o Mr.  Casaubon,  the  scholar,  and  afterwards  to 
Vill  Ladislaw,  the  artist.  “ She  is  described,” 
lys  The  Quarterly  Review , “ as  a shortsighted  girl, 
isliking  lapdogs,  but  fond  of  a horse ; with  beau- 
iful  profile,  beautiful  bearing,  and  particularly 
eautiful  and  frequently  ungloved  hands ; with 
erfect  sincerity  of  thought,  and  as  perfect  straight- 
irwardness  and  transparency  of  expression,  though 
ie  cannot  always  make  others  understand  her.” 

Dorriforth,  Mr.,  in  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  novel 
A Simple  Story  (q.v.),  is  a “young,  handsome,  and 
amiable”  Catholic  priest,  who  afterwards  becomes 
Lord  Elmwood,  and  is  first  the  guardian  and  then 
' the  lover  of  the  heroine,  Miss  Milner.  “ The 
* characters  of  the  graceful  frivolous  girl,  and  of  the 
- grave,  virtuous,  but  inexorably  wilful  priest,  are 
finely  contrasted.” 


Dorset,  Earl  of,  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord 
Buckhurst  (b.  1527,  d.  1608).  See  Sackville, 
Thomas. 

Dorset,  Earl  of,  Charles  Sackville,  poet 
(b.  1637,  d.  1706).  The  Works  of  this  writer, 
consisting  chiefly  of  short  songs  and  lyrics,  are 
included  in  all  the  best  collections  of  the  poets. 
Lord  Macaulay  said  of  them,  that  “ in  the  small 
volume  of  his  works  may  be  found  songs  which 
have  the  easy  vigour  of  Suckling,  and  little  satires 
which  sparkle  with  wit  as  splendid  as  that  of 
Butler.” 

Dory,  John.  A character  in  O’Keeee’s 
comedy  of  Wild  Oats:  or,  the  Strolling  Gentleman 
(q.v.) ; also,  the  title  and  hero  of  an  old  ballad, 
which  is  constantly  referred  to  in  the  literature  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Dot.  The  wife  of  John  Peerybingle  (q.v.),  in 
Dickens’s  story  of  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  (q.v.). 
The  name  gives  the  title  to  Dion  Boucicault’s 
dramatic  version  of  the  story. 

“ Dotage  flow,  Streams  of.”  From 

Johnson’s  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  line  315. 

“ Dotes,  yet  doubts,  Who N— Othello, 
act  iii.,  scene  3. 

Dotheboys’  Hall,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of 
Nicholas  Nickleby  (q.v.),  is  an  educational  establish- 
ment in  Yorkshire,  kept  by  one  Squeers  (q.v.), 
“ whose  system  of  tuition  consisted  of  alternate 
beating  and  starving.” 

Dotted  Bible,  The.  A name  given  to  an 
edition  of  the  Scriptures,  printed  in  1578,  page  for 
page  with  that  of  1574; 

Double  Dealer,  The.  A comedy  by  William 
Congreve,  produced  in  1693,  and  received  at  first 
with  coolness,  but  soon  estimated  at  its  proper 
value.  Dryden  addressed  the  author  in  most 
encomiastic  terms,  preferring  him  to  Ben  Jonson 
and  Fletcher : — 

“ In  different  talents  both  adorned  their  age, 

One  for  the  study,  t’other  for  the  stage. 

But  both  to  Congreve  justly  shall  submit, 

One  match’d  In  judgment,  both  o’crmatch’d  In  wit.” 

“ Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble.”— 

Macbeth , act  iv.,  scene  1. 

Double  Gallant,  The.  A comedy  by 
Colley  Cibber  (1671 — 1757).  “ It  abounds,”  says 
Hazlitt,  “ in  character,  bustle,  and  stage  effect, 
and  very  happily  mixes  up  the  comedy  of  intrigue, 
such  as  we  see  it  in  Mrs.  Centlivre’s  Spanish  plots, 
with  a tolerable  share  of  the  wit  and  spirit  of  Con- 
greve and  Vanbrugh.  At- All  and  Lady  Dainty 
are  the  two  most  prominent  characters  in  the 
comedy.” 

Double  Transformation,  The.  A tale 
in  verse  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728 — 1774). 

“ Doubt,  More  faith  in  honest.”— 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam. 
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“ Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire.”— 

Samlet,  act  ii.,  scono  2: — 

“ Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move ; 

Doubt  truth  to  bo  a liar, 

But  never  doubt  I love.” 

Doubting  Castle,  in  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's 
Progress  (q.v.),  is  a castlo,  belonging  to  Giant 
Despair,  in  which  Christian  and  Hopeful  are  con- 
fined, hut  from  which  they  make  their  escape  by 
means  of  the  key  Promise. 

“Doubts  are  traitors  (Our),”— Measure 
for  Measure,  act  i.,  scene  5, — 

“ And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win, 

By  fearing  to  attempt.” 

# 

Douce,  Francis,  antiquary  (b.  1762,  d.  1834), 
was  the  author  of  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,  and 
of  Ancient  Manners,  ivith  Dissertations  on  the 
Clowns  and  Fools  of  Shakespeare,  &c.  (1807)  ; a dis- 
sertation on  the  Dance  of  Death  (1833) ; and  various 
contributions  to  the  Archccologia  and  the  magazines. 
See  Prospero. 

“ Dougal  Cratur,  The.”  A character  in 
Scott’s  Rob  Roy  ; a rugged  but  faithful  follower  of 
the  celebrated  chief. 

Douglas.  A tragedy  written  by  John  Home, 
a minister  qf  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1724 — 1808), 
and  first  played  in  Edinburgh  in  1756.  Its  pro- 
duction so  much  offended  the  Presbytery  that  the 
author  found  it  expedient  to  resign  his  living  and 
become  a layman.  In  this  play  occur  the  lines — 

“ My  name  Is  Norval ; on  the  Grampian  hills 
My  father  feeds  his  flocks  ; a frugal  swain 
Whose  constant  cares  were  to  Increase  his  store. 

And  keep  his  only  son,  myself,  at  home.” 

Douglas,  Clara.  The  heroine  of  Lord 
Lytton’s  comedy  of  Money  (q.v.). 

Douglas,  G-awin,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  (b. 
1474,  d.  1522).  The  King  Hart  of  this  writer  was 
included  in  Pinkerton’s  Ancient  Scottish  Poems 
(1786)  ; The  Palace  of  Honour  (q.v.),  in  the  same 
editor’s  Scottish  Poems  (1792)  ; and  Virgil's  JEneid 
was  published  by  Ruddiman  in  1710,  with  a Life 
of  the  author  by  Bishop  Sage.  A complete  edition 
of  the  Works  appeared  in  1874,  edited  by  J.  Small. 
See  Hart,  King; 

Douglas,  Sir  Kobert,  published,  in  1764, 
The  Peerage  of  Scotland,  and  in  1798  issued  The 
Baronetage  of  Scotland. 

Douglas  Tragedy,  The.  A ballad,  printed 
in  The  Border  Minstrelsy , and  described  ,by  Scott 
as  “ one  of  the  few  to  which  popular  tradition  has 
ascribed  complete  locality.  The  farm  of  Black- 
house,  in  Selkirkshire,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
scene.”  The  ballad  is  indeed  a tragedy.  “ Lord 
William,  stealing  away  Lady  Margaret  Douglas, 
is  pursued  by  her  father  and  her  two  brothers, 
with  whom  he  fights,  and  leaves  them  dying  or 
sore  wounded.  But  Lord  William  himself  is  hurt, 
and  no  sooner  gains  his  mother’s  house  than  he 
lies  down  to  die,  and  before  the  morning  his  lady 
also  is  dead.” 


Dousterswivol,  Herman.  A German  plot- 
ter, in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel  of  The  Antiquaru 
(q.v.).  v 

Dove,  Doctor.  The  principal  character  in 
Southey’s  Doctor. 

Dover  Beach.  A lyric  by  Matthew  Arnold. 

Dow,  jun.  The  pseudonym  of  Eldridge  F. 
Paige  (d.  1859),  author  of  Patent  Sermons,  &c. 

Dowden,  Edward,  has  .published  Shake- 
1 speare's  Mind  and  Art  (1875),  and  Poems  (1876). 

Dowlas,  Dick,  in  Colman  the  Younger’s 
comedy  of  The  Heir  at  Law  (q.v.),  is  the  son  of 
Daniel  Dowlas,  an  old  Gosport  shopkeeper,  who, 
on  account  of  the  supposed  loss  of  the  son  of  Lord 
Duberly,  succeeds  to  a peerage  and  an  estate  of 
£15,000  a year.  Sec  Pangloss,  Dr. 

Dowling,  Captain.  “A  great  drunkard,” 
who  figures  in  Crabbe’s  Borough. 

“ Down  (He  that  is)  can  faU  m> 

lower.” — Butler’s  Hudibras,  part  i.,  canto  iii. , 
line  877.  Bunyan,  in  his  Pilgrim's  Progress , has — 

“ He  that  Is  down  need  fear  no  fall.” 

Downfall  of  Charing- Cross,  The.  A 

humorous  ballad  directed  against  the  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which,  in  1647,  led  to  the 
demolition  of  the  Gothic  obelisk  at  Charing  Cross,, 
raised  by  Edward  I.  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  ' 
wife  Eleanor. 

Downing,  Major  Jack.  The  pseudonym, 
of  Seba  Smith,  an  American  humorist  (1792 — 
1868),  whose  series  of  letters,  in  the  Yankee  dialect, 
on  the  politics  of  the  United  States,  was  first  pub- 
lished collectively  in  1833. 

Doyle,  Sir  Francis  Hastings,  poet  and 
essayist  (b.  1810),  has  published  The  Return  of 
the  Guards,  and  other  Poems  (1866),  and  Lectures  on 
Poetry  (1869  and  1877).  He  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Poetry  at  Oxford  in  1867. 

“ Drachenfels,  The  castled  crag  of,” 

is  referred  to  in  stanza  55  of  the  third  canto  of 
Byron’s  Childe  Harold’ s Pilgrimage  (q.v.). 

Dragon  of  Wantley,  The.  A famous 
ballad,  which  is  really  a satire  on  the  extravagance 
of  the  old  romances,  and  has,  apparently,  some  £ 
occult  connection  with  a lawsuit  between  two 
Yorkshire  families.  The  narrative,  machinery, 
and  imagery  of  the  piece  are,  to  a great  extent, 
borrowed  from  The  Faerie  Qrnene.  It  was  writ- 
ten early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Wantley  is  a 
mispronunciation  of  Whamcliff,  a lodge  and  wood 
in  Yorkshire. 

Dragon  of  Wantley,  The.  A burlesque 
opera,  the  libretto  of  which  was  wiitten  by  Henry 
Carey  (1663 — 1743),  and  the  music  by  Lampe.  It 
was  produced  in  1737,  at  Covent  Garden.  A sequel, 
entitled  Margery : or,  the  Dragoness,  was  brought 
out,  though  with  considerably  less  success,  in  tho 
following  year. 
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Drake,  Nathan,  M.D.,  author  (b.  1706, 
d.  1836),  wrote  Literary  Sours  : or,  Sketches,  Critical, 

I Narrative,  and  Poetical  (1798) ; Essays,  Biographi- 
cal, Critical,  and  Historical , illustrative  of  the 
Essayists  (1808 — 9);  The  Gleaner  (1811);  Shake- 
speare and  his  Times  (1817);  Winter  Nights:  or, 
Fireside  Lucubrations  (1820)  ; Evenings  in  Autumn  : 
a Series  of  Essays  (1S22)  ; Mornings  in  Spring  : or, 
Recollections,  Biographical,  Critical,  and  Historical 
(1828) ; and  Memorials  of  Shakespeare  (1828). 

Drama,  The,  in  England,  took  its  rise  un- 
doubtedly in  the  miracle  plays  (q.v.).  These  were 
so  called  because  they  were  generally  devoted  to 
the  presentment  in  a tangible  form,  so  far  as  might 
be,  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  saints,  and  were 
started  by  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  the 
view  of  instructing  the  people  more  easily  and 
effectually  in  the  sacred  history  than  was  possible 
by  mere  recitations  of  the  parts  of  Scripture.  They 
did  not  always  deal  in  facts,  but  sometimes  dealt 
in  legend;  and  here,  in  reality,  is  the  true  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  mysteries  (q.v.).  The 
miracle  plays  were  dramatic  representations  of  the 
lives  or  incidents  of  the  lives  of  the  great  saints. 
The  mystery  plays  were  dramatic  representations 
of  passages  in  the  Bible.  We  have  examples  of  both 
kinds  in  two  of  the  three  plays  by  Hilarius,  a pupil 
of  Abelard,  and  an  Englishman,  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us.  One  is  called  St.  Nicholas, 
and  was  acted,  like  all  these  plays,  as  an  integral 
portion  ©f  divine  service.  When  the  proper  time 
arrived,  the  image  of  the  saint  was  removed  from 
its  pedestal  in  the  church ; a living  actor  took  its 
place;  a rich  heathen  was  supposed  to  come  in 
and  lay  his  treasure  at  the  shrine ; and  then,  when 
he  had  gone,  thieves  would  come  in  and  steal  his 
property.  Then  would  the  heathen  come  back  and 
scourge  the  saint,  who,  in  his  turn,  would  come 

(down  from  his  niche,  and  go  out  and  reason  with 
the  robbers,  threatening  to  denounce  them;  and 
then  the  robbers  would  return  tremblingly  with 
their  booty,  the  heathen  would  rejoice,  and  the 
saint  would  return  silently  to  his  place.  Another 
of  these  plays  was  called  The  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
and  was  descriptive  of  the  mystery  of  the  resur- 
rection. The  officiating  priest,  as  Lazarus,  would 
rise  from  the  tomb,  and  admonish  the  people,  and 
then,  he  being  done,  if  it  were  matins,  the  “ Te 
Deum”  would  be  begun;  if  vespers,  the  “Mag- 
nificat anima  mea  Dominum.”  Both  the  miracles 
and  the  mysteries  were,  in  fact,  interludes  in  the 
church  services,  and,  as  such,  were  long  highly 
popular,  and  no  doubt  very  useful.  The  miracles 
declined  perhaps,  but  the  mysteries  increased  in 
acceptability.  At  first  restricted  entirely  to  the 
clergy,  they  were  by-and-by  opened  to  the  laity, 
and  wo  recall  the  fact  that  Chaucer’s  Absalom,  of 
whom  it  was  said  that — 

“ .Sometimes  to  shew  Ills  lightness  anti  maistric 
He  playeth  Herod  on  a scaffold  high," 


entire  right  to  act  these  mysteries.  We  read  not 
only  of  single  mysteries,  but  of  whole  scries  of 
them,  stretching  from  the  Creation  to  the  Day  of 
Judgment.  In  overy  town,  where  the  trades  were 
divided  into  guilds,  each  guild  had  its  particular 
mystery  to  perform,  and  took  great  pride  in  per- 
forming it.  Thus,  at  Chester,  tho  tanners  played 
“The Fall  of  Lucifer,”  the  drapers  “ The  Creation, 
and  Fall,  and  Death  of  Abel,”  and  the  water- 
leaders  and  drawers  of  Dee  “ The  Story  of  Noah’s 
Flood.”  Each  guild  kept  tho  requisite  “ pro- 
perties ” in  repair,  and  replenished  its  stock 
when  necessary.  The  actors  rehearsed  carefully, 
and  were  paid  according  to  the  length  of  their 
parts.  They  dressed  or  painted  themselves  as 
appropriately  as  they  could,  in  order  to  represent 
the  various  characters,  and  they  had  a certain 
amount  of  rude  scenery,  “hell  mouth,”  for  ex- 
ample, being  painted  on  linen  with  great  open 
jaws,  which  were  opened  or  shut  by  men,  and 
behind  which  a fire  was  lighted  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  flames.  Sometimes  the  series  of  plays 
occupied  three  whole  days,  sometimes  eight ; there 
was  no  limit  fixed.  The  whole  sacred  history  was 
often  gone  through  in  rotation,  as  we  are  told  was 
the  case  at  London,  Dublin,  York,  Newcastle, 
Lancaster,  Preston,  Kendal,  Wakefield,  Chester, 
Coventry,  and  elsewhere.  Some  account  of  the 
plays  named  after  the  three  last  places  will  be 
found  under  their  respective  headings.  Meanwhile, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  acting  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  stages  erected  for  the  purpose,  but  fre- 
quently blended,  as  Professor  Morley  says,  with  the 
real  life  of  the  town.  The  Magi  rode  through  the 
streets,  sought  Herod  on  his  throne,  and  addressed 
him  from  their  horses  ; then  rode  on  and  found 
the  infant  Christ.  Everything  was  taken  literally, 
an  grand  serieax.  No  suspicion  of  levity  inter- 
fered with  the  solemnity  of  the  scenes  enacted. 
These  scenes  would  of  course  be  impossible  now, 
but  they  were  quite  possible  then,  and  exercised  a 
salutary  influence  upon  the  people,  giving  them  an 
intimate  familiarity  with,  and,  so  to  speak,  mastery 
over,  the  Sacred  Story,  which  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  had,  and  which,  in  our  own  days, 
it  has  been  attempted  to  realise  in  the  Passion-play 
still  lingering  at  Ober-Ammergau.  But  from  the 
mystery  to  the  morality  (q.v.)  was  a step  which 
the  religious  drama  could  not  fail  to  take,  anti 
accordingly  we  find  that  about  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  the  morality,  or  moral  play,  took  its  origin, 
and  for  many  years  ran  side  by  side  with  the 
mystery,  from  which  it  differed  in  having  for  its 
characters  personified  abstractions,  such  as  Envy, 
Hatred,  Malice,  instead  of  real  Scripture  person- 
ages. Good  examples  of  this  new  phase  of  the 
drama  will  be  found  in  the  Magnificence  (q.v.)  of 
Skelton,  and  the  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates  (q.v.) 
of  Lindsay.  In  the  first,  wo  have  Felicity, 
Liberty,  Measure,  Fancy,  Largeness,  Counterfeit 
Countenance,  and  tho  like;  in  the  second,  King 
Humanity,  Wantonness,  Sandio.  Solace,  Good 
Counsel,  Flattery,  Falsehood,  Deceit,  and  others. 


was  a parish  clerk.  At  length  the  time  came 
when  the  laity  may  be  said  to  have  usurped  the 
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In  these,  and  plays  of  a similar  nature,  the  object 
of  the  writers  was  to  inculcate  some  direct  moral 
lesson,  and  the  opportunity  was  taken,  and  nobly 
taken  by  some  of  our  writers,  to  warn  and  rouse  the 
populace  against  the  errors  which  were  continually 
making  their  appearance  in  high  places.  After 
this,  we  find  the  morality  insensibly  emerging  into 
the  drama  proper.  The  next  step  was  to  come 
down  from  the  heights  to  practical  life,  and  this 
was  first  dono  by  Nicholas  TJdall,  in  Ralph  Roister 
Doister  (q.v.)  and  by  Sackville  and  Norton,  in 
Gorbodue  (q.v.) . The  first  is  the  earliest  extant  speci- 
men of  English  comedy ; the  second,  of  English 
tragedy.  The  first  is  avowedly  modelled  upon 
the  great  works  of  Plautus  and  of  Terence,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  miracles,  the 
mysteries,  and  the  moral  plays,  and  not  the  works 
■of  the  Latins,  or  of  their  imitators,  which  had  struck 
the  root  of  the  drama  firmly  into  English  soil. 
The  drama  had  by  this  time  penetrated  to  the  Court ; 
it  had  become  fashionable,  and  no  nobleman  of  any 
pretensions  was  without  his  own  company  of 
players.  Udall’ s play  was  written  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  Eton  boys,  his  scholars ; Gorbodue  was  in- 
tended for  the  delectation  of  the  Templars,  of  whom 
he  was  one.  But  the  latter  was  presented  before 
Queen  Elizabeth ; and  there  is  historical  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  “ good  Queen  Bess  ” extended  an 
enlightened  patronage  to  the  players.  And  we  say 
players,  instead  of  the  theatre,  because,  as  yet, 
theatres,  in  anything  like  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term,  were  quite  unknown.  At  first,  the  players 
went  about  from  town  to  town,  acting  in  inn- 
yards  and  booths,  and  it  was  only  with  the  advent 
of  Shakespeare  that  theatres  began  to  make  their 
appearance  in  the  metropolis.  At  this  time,  there 
was  no  scenery  as  we  understand  it.  A few 
•properties  were  allowed,  but  that  was  all.  The 
•urtains  were  drawn  back  on  either  side  of  the 
stage,  and  there  the  players  disported  themselves, 
reciting  the  immortal  words  of  Shakespeare,  with- 
out any  of  those  scenic  and  spectacular  adjuncts 
which  are  now  deemed  not  only  necessary  but 
indispensable.  An  elevated  platform  was  all  that 
the  Elizabethan  actor  asked  for.  Down  below 
him  stood  the  “groundlings”  of  the  pit,  whose 
ears  he  was  so  anxious  to  split ; whilst  the 
galleries  round  the  old  inn-yards  often  formed 
what  would  be  the  dress  circle  of  our  more  modern 
lays.  The  actor  was  at  this  period  hemmed  in  on 
•very  side  by  restrictions.  He  must  get  his  play  over 
1 >efore  sunset,  for  there  was  no  acting  after  dark.  If 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  royal  or  some  nobleman’s 
ompany,  he  was  declared  a vagabond  ; and  gener- 
ally he  was  regarded  as  a suspicious  character. 
The  corporation  of  London  fulminated  against 
him;  and  we  know  how,  under  the  Puritans,  he 
was  regarded  not  only  as  a wrong-doer,  but  as 
. nciting  to  wrong.  There  can  be  no  question  that — - 
apart . altogether  from  the  players— the  drama 
was,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  at  its  highest 
pitch  of  perfection.  If  the  status  of  the  actor 
was  not  socially  high,  the  genius  of  the  dramatists 


was  undoubted.  There  have  been  many  admirable 
plays  written  by  Englishmen  since  the  death  of 
Shakespeare ; but  it  was  during  the  Shakespearian 
period  that  our  national  drama  was  at  its  meridian. 
Not  only  was  the  sun  a marvellously  biilliant  one 
but  its  satellites  were  so  wonderfully  splendid! 
There  was  not  only  Shakespeare — there  were 
Marlowe,  and  Massinger,  and  Ford,  and  Ben 
Jonson,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  to  say 
nothing  of  nearly  a hundred  others  of  almost 
equal  eminence.  This  was  when  the  people  were 
emphatically  a theatre-going  race,  and  when  plays 
and  playwrights  had  the  distinct  patronage  of  the 
Court.  This  was  the  order  of  affairs  under  Eliza- 
beth, and,  partially,  under  the  two  first  Stuarts. 
With  the  Puritan  interregnum,  however,  came  the 
disgrace  of  the  drama,  until  the  return  of  the 
second  Charles  restored  the  old  condition  of 
things,  and  Dryden,  Davenant,  and  Killigrew 
were  permitted  to  charm  the  Court  with  plays, 
which,  however  clever  and  effective,  could  not 
compare  for  a moment  with  the  wonderfully  fresh, 
vigorous,  and  permanently  interesting  productions 
of  their  predecessors.  From  this  date  up  to  the 
last  half  century,  the  frivolous  and  artificial  may 
be  said  to  have  reigned  paramount  in  our  drama. 
At  one  time  we  had  the  plays  of  Etherege,  Shad- 
well,  D’Urfey,  Settle,  Crowne,  Lee,  Otway,  Behn, 
and  others;  at  another  those  of  Wycherley  and 
Southern,  succeeded  immediately  by  those  of 
Congreve,  Yanbrugh,  and  Farquhar,  who  ably 
followed  in  the  path  which  Wycherley  had  marked 
out  for  them.  After  that  we  had  Steele  and 
Addison,  and  Mrs.  Centlivre,  Colley  Cibber,  Gay, 
Garrick,  and  Sheridan,  the  latter  of  whom  brings 
us  down  to  what  may  be  termed  the  commence- 
ment of  the  modem  drama.  Home  had  endeavoured 
in  Douglas  to  return  to  the  nature  which  had  been 
scouted  and  ignored  for  a whole  century,  but  the 
experiment  was  not  very  successful,  and  the  play 
is  now  ranked  among  the  number  of  those  which 
have  an  historical  significance  and  no  more.  Of 
the  dramatists  since  Sheridan  not  much  is  to  be 
said.  Lord  Byron’ s dramas  are  occasionally  played, 
but  those  of  Miss  Baillie  and  Miss  Mitford  are 
exploded.  The  Hunchback  of  Sheridan  Knowles 
still  finds  audiences,  but  perhaps  the  most  popular 
of  nineteenth-century  dramatists  is  the  late  Lord 
Lytton,  whose  Money , Richelieu , and  Lady  of  Lyons 
appear  and  re-appear  unfailingly  in  the  contem- 
porary dramatic  repertoire.  Among  modem  writers, 
Tom  Taylor,  H.  J.  Byron,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  and 
Dion  Boucicault,  are  perhaps  the  best  representa- 
tives of  the  historical,  domestic,  faery,  and  Irish 
drama  ; whilst  Alfred  Tennyson  has,  in  Queen  Mary 
and  Harold , provided  two  of  the  finest  plays  in 
the  Shakespearian  manner  that  we  have  had 
since  Shakespeare.  For  other  particulars  on  the 
general  subject  of  the  drama,  see  the  articles  on 
Comedy,  Extravaganza,  Farce,  and  Tragedy. 
See,  also,  the  works  by  Geneste  and  Langbaine ; 
Schlegel’s  Dramatic  Literature;  Hazlitt’s  Aye  of 
Elizabeth , and  Comic  Writers  ; Coleridge’s  Remains  ; 
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Lamb’s  Specimens ; Collior’s  Dramatic  Poetry  and 
Anna/s  of  the  Stage  ; Ward’s  History  of  the  Drama , 

. See. 

Drama  of  Exile,  A.  A poem,  by  Eliza- 
beth Bakkett  Browning  (1809 — 18G1),  published 
in  1844,  and  including  among  the  dramatis  persona 
Lucifer,  Gabriel,  Adam,  Eve,  and  Christ.  The 
•subject  is  described  by  the  authoress  as  “the  new 
and  strange  experience  of  the  fallen  humanity,  as 
it  went  forth  from  Paradise  into  the  wilderness, 
with  a peculiar  reference  to  Eve’s  allotted  grief, 
which,  considering  that  self-sacrifice  belonged  to  her 
womanhood,  and  the  consciousness  of  originating 
the  fall  to  her  offence,  appeared  to  me  imperfectly 
comprehended  hitherto,  and  more  expressible  by  a 
woman  than  a man.” 

Dramatis  Personae.  A collection  of  poems 
by  Robert  Browning. 

Dramatist,  The.  A play  by  Frederick 
Reynolds  (1765 — 1841),  produced  in  1789.  The 
hero  is  a man  called  Vapid  (q.v.). 

Draper,  John  William,  M.D.,  chemist 
and  physiologist  (b.  1811),  has  published  A Treatise 
on  the  Forces  which  produce  the  Organisation  of 
Plants  (1844) ; A Text  Book  on  Chemistry  (1846) ; 
Experimental  Physiology  (1856) ; A History  of  the 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe  (1862)  ; A His- 
tory of  the  American  Civil  War  (1867 — 70)  ; and 
A History  of  the  Conflict  betiveen  Religion  and 
Science  (1S74). 

Drapier  Letters,  The,  were  written  in 
1724  by  Jonathan  Swift  (1667 — 1745),  under  the 
pseudonym  of  “ M.  B.  Drapier,”  an  Irish  trader. 
Copper  coin  having  become  scarce  in  Ireland,  the 
English  Government  had  granted  a patent  to  a 
certain  William  Wood,  of  Wolverhampton,  by 
which,  in  order  to  supply  the  demand,  he  was  to 
coin  farthings  and  halfpence  for  fourteen  years,  to 
the  amount  of  £80,000.  This,  however,  Swift  de- 
no  unced  as  an  enrichment  of  Wood  at  the  expense 
of  Ireland ; and,  by  the  vigour  of  his  writing,  he 
succeeded  in  arousing  quite  a storm  of  indignation 
among  the  Irish.  The  Government  offered  a re- 
ward for  evidence  to  prove  the  authorship  of  the 
Letters , and  the  “ Drapier”  became  quite  an  idol  in 
the  eyes  of  Milesia.  More  than  this,  his  eloquence 
eventually  carried  the  day.  The  patent  was  re- 
voked, and  the  praises  of  their  deliverer  were  sung 
by  the  Irish  all  over  their  country  : — 

“ Fill  bumpers  to  tbe  Drapier, 

Whose  convincing  paper 
Set  ns,  gloriously. 

From  brazen  fetters  free.” 

Drawcansir.  A boaster  and  a bully,  in  Buck- 
ingham’s burlesque  of  The  Rehearsal  (q.v.),  described 
by  one  of  the  characters  as  “ a great  hero,  who 
frights  his  mistress,  snubs  up  kings,  baffles  armies, 
and  does  what  he  will,  without  regard  to  number, 
good  sense,  or  justice.”  Compare  with  Bobadil, 
Be8sus,  and  Parolles. 

Drawcansir,  Sir  Alexander.  The  nom  de 

plume  adopted  by  Henry  Fielding  (1707 — 1754) 


in  the  editorship  of  the  Covent  Garden  Journal 
(q.v.) 

Drayton,  Michael,  poet  (b.  1563,  d.  1631), 
wrote  Polyolbion  (q.v.) ; The  Barons'  Wars  (q.v.) ; 
England's  Hcroical  Epistles  (q.v.) ; The  Man  in  the 
Moone  ; Eudimion  and  Phoebe  ; Idea  ; The  Shepherd' s 
Garland;  Matilda;  Mortimer iados ; The  Owle ; 
The  Battle  of  Agincourt  (q.v.) ; The  Muses  Elizium 
(q.v.)  ; Piers  Gaveston ; Nymphidia , the  Court  of 
Fairy  (q.v.) ; and  other  Works , a collected  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  1752,  with  An  Historical 
Essay  on  his  Life  and  Writings.  They  are  included 
in  all  the  best  editions  of  the  poets.  See  Cambrio- 
Britons  ; Harmonie  ; Legends. 

Dream,  Chaucer’s.  See  Chaucer’s  Dream. 

Dream  Children : “ a Reverie,”  in  the 
Essays  of  Elia  (q.v.),  by  Charles  Lamb  (1775 — 
1834). 

Dream  of  Pair  Women,  A.  A poem  by 

Alfred  Tennyson,  containing  pictures  of  “ fair 
renowned  brides  of  ancient  song,”  and  suggested, 
as  the  poet  himself  tells  us,  by  Chaucer’s  Legend 
of  Good  Women. 

“ Dream,  which  was  not  all  a dream, 

A.” — Byron’s  poem  of  Darkness. 

Dream,  The.  A narrative  poem,  in  blank 
verse,  by  Lord  Byron  (1788 — 1824),  written  in 
July,  1816,  and  suggested  by  incidents  in  the  early 
career  of  the  poet.  The  “ boy  ” is  Byron  himself ; 
the  “ lady  of  his  love  ” is  Mary  Chaworth. 

“ Dreams,  I talk  of.” — Romeo  and  Juliet , 
act  i.,  scene  4 : — 

“ Tbe  children  of  an  Idle  brain. 

Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy.” 

Dreamthorpe.  A series  of  essays,  on  literary 
and  miscellaneous  subjects,  by  Alexander  Smith 
(1830— 1S67),  published  in  1863. 

Dreme,  The.  A poem  by  Sir  David  Lindsay, 
apparently  written  about  1528.  It  contains  1,134 
lines,  and  is  throughout  in  Chaucer’s  stanza.  See 
Morley’s  First  Sketch  of  English  Literature. 

Drennan,  William.  See  Glendalloch. 

Drift  Wood.  The  title  under  which  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  (b.  1807),  republished, 
in  1866,  the  following  fugitive  prose  pieces: — 
Ancient  French  Romances  (1833) ; Frithiof’s  Saga 
(1837)  ; Twice-Told  Tales  (1837)  ; The  Great  Metro- 
polis (1837);  Anglo-Saxon  Literature  (1838)  ; Paris 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (1838)  ; and  Table  Talk. 

“ Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian 

Spring.” — Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  ii.,  line  15. 

“ Drink,  pretty  creature,  drink.”— 

Wordsworth,  The  Pet  Lamb. 

“ Drink  to  her  who  long.”  First  line 

of  an  Irish  melody  by  Thomas  Moore. 

“ Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes.” 

First  lino  of  verses  “ To  Celia  ” in  Ben  Jonson’s 
Forest  (q.v.). 
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Drinke  and  Welcome:  “or,  the  famous 
Historie  of  tho  most  Part  of  Drinks  in  Use  now 
in  the  Kingdomos  of  Cl.  Britanie  and  Ireland,  with 
an  especial!  Declaration  of  the  Potency,  Vertue, 
and  Operation  of  our  English  Alo.  With  a De- 
scription of  all  sorts  of  Waters,  from  the  Ocean 
Sea  to  the  Toares  of  a Woman.  As  also,  the 
Causes  of  all  sorts  of  Weather,  faire  or  foule,  Sleet, 
Paine,  Haile,  Frost,  Snow,  Fogges,  Mists,  Vapours, 
Clouds,  Stormes,  Windes,  Thunder  and  Lightning. 
Compiled  first  in  the  high  Dutch  Tongue,  by  the 
painefull  and  industrious  Huldricke  Van  Speagle, 
a grammatical  Brewer  of  Lubeck ; and  now  most 
learnedly  enlarged,  amplified,  and  translated  into 
English  verse  and  prose:  by  John  Taylor,”  tho 
“Water  Poet”  (1580 — 1654);  published  in  1637. 

“ Drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be 

fat,  Who.”  A parody  on  a line  from  Brooke’s 
Gustavus  Vasa  (q.v.)  : — 

“ Who  rules  o’er  freemen  should  himself  he  free 

suggested  by  Dr.  Johnson.  See  his  Life  by  Bos- 
well, under  the  year  1784. 

Dromio  of  Ephesus,  Dromio  of  Syra- 
cuse. Twin  brothers,  servants  of  Antipholus  of 
Ephesus  and  Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  in  Shake- 
speare’s Comedy  of  Errors. 

Drood,  Edwin,  The  Mystery  of.  The 

last,  unfinished  novel  by  Charles  Dickens  (1812 — 
1870),  the  publication  of  which  began  in  1870,  and 
only  extended  to  eight  numbers. 

“ Drudgery  divine,  Makes.”  See  George 
Herbert’s  lyric,  The  Elixir.  The  whole  verse 
runs : — 

“A  servant  with  this  clause 
Makes  drudgery  divine ; 

Who  sweeps  the  room  as  for  thy  laws 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine.” 

Drugger,  Abel.  The  leading  character  in 

Ben  Jonson’s  play  of  The  Tobacconist. 

“ Druid  lies,  In  yonder  grave  a.”— 

Collins,  On  the  Death  of  Thomson. 

Drum,  The  Laird  o’.  An  old  Scottish 
ballad,  turning  upon  the  love  of  Alexander  Irvine 
of  Drum,  for  Margaret  Coutts,  a girl  of  humble 
rank,  whom  he  married  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  his  family.  His  first  wife  had  been 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly. 
Allingham  points  out  that  a courtship  between 
persons  of  unequal  rank  is  a frequent  source  of 
interest  in  our  ballad  literature.  Many  of  the 
current  Irish  ballads,  he  says,  turn  upon  this  : for 
example,  The  Bonny  Labouring  Boy,  Willy  Reilly, 
Willy  of  Lough-Erne  Shore. 

“Drum  was  heard,  Not  a.”— Wolfe’s 
verses  on  The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

Drummer,  The  : “ or,  the  Haunted  House.” 
A comedy  by  Joseph  Addison,  founded  on  a tra- 
dition connected  with  Hurstmonceux  House,  and 
produced  in  1715. 

\ 


Drummle,  Bentley.  Husband  of  Estella 
(q.v.),  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Great  Expectations 
(q.v.). 

Drummond,  William,  of  Ilawthornden, 
poet  and  prose  writer  (b.  1585,  d.  1649),  wrote  The 
Cypress  Grove  (q.v.)  ; Tears  on  the  Death  of  Me- 
liades  (1613) ; Poems:  Amorous,  Funerall , Divine, 
Pastorall,  in  Sonnets,  Songs,  Sextains,  Madrigals 
(1616) ; For  the  Feasting,  a Panegyric  on  the  King' s 
most  excellent  Majestic  (1617)  ; Flour es  of  Sion 
(1623);  Polemo  - Middinia,  carmen  Macaronicum 
( 1684)  ; and  The  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Year 
1423  untill  the  Year  1542  (1655).  His  Conversations 
with  Ben  Jonson  (1619)  were  edited  in  1842  by 
David  Laing,  who  has  also  written  a Memoir  of  the 
poet,  included  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Archccologica 
Scotica.  See  the  Memoirs  by  Cunningham  (1823) 
and  Masson  (1873).  See  Flowers  of  Sion; 
Meliades,  &c.  ; Polemo-Middinia  ; River  of 
Forth  Feasting. 

“ Dry  drudgery  at  the  desk’s  dead 

wood,  That.” — Charles  Lamb’s  poem  of  Work. 

“ Dry  those  fair,  those  crystal  eyes.” 

A lyric  by  Henry  King,  Bishop  of  Chichester 
(1591—1669). 

Dryasdust,  The  Rev.  Dr.  A pseudonym 
used  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  introductions  to 
several  of  his  novels. 

Dry  den,  John,  poet  and  dramatist  (b.  1631, 
d.  1701),  poet-laureate  from  1670  to  1688,  wrote 
Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (1658) ; 
Astrcea  Redux  (1660) ; To  His  Sacred  Majesty  (1661) ; 
To  my  Lord  Chancellor  (1662);  The  Wild  Gallant 
(1663);  The  Rival  Ladies  (1663);  The  Indian  Queen 
(with  Sir  Robert  Howard,  1664);  The  Indian  Em- 
peror (1665);  Annus  Mirabilis  (1667);  Essay  of 
Dramatic  Poesie  (1667);  Secret  Love  (1667);  Sir 
Martin  Marr-all  (1667);  All  for  Love  (1668);  An 
Evening's  Love  (1668);  Tyrannic  Love  (1669);  Of 
Heroick  Plays,  and  The  Conquest  of  Granada  (1672); 
Marriage  d la  Mode  (1672) ; The  Assignation  (1672); 
Amboyna  (1673);  The  State  of  Innocence  and  the 
Fall  of  Man  (1674);  Aurenge  Zebe : or,  the  Great 
Mogul  (1675);  CEdipus  (1679);  Limhcrham  (1679); 
Epistles  of  Ovid  (1679);  The  Spanish  Friar  (1681); 
Absalom  and  Achitophel  (1681);  The  Medal:  a 
Satire  against  Sedition  (1681) ; Mac-Elecknoe  (1682) : 
Religio  Laid  (1682);  The  Duke  of  Guise  (1682); 
Albion  and  Albanius  (1685);  Tlirenodia  Augustalis 
(1685);  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  (1687);  Britannia 
Rediviva  (1689);  Don  Sebastian  (1690);  Amphitryon 
(1690);  King  Arthur  (1691);  Gleamenes  (with 
Thomas  Southern,  1692);  Love  Triumphant  (1694); 
a Translation  of  Virgil  (1697);  Alexander  s Feast 
(1697);  Fables  (1700);  and  other  works,  including 
translations  and  editions.  The  Dramatic  Works 
have  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  editions  of  the 
Poems  published  by  Bell  and  Christie.  For  Bio- 
graphy, see  the  Lives  by  Scott,  Hooper,  and  Malone ; 
for  Criticism,  Boll,  Christie,  Scott,  Hazlitt’s  English 
Poets,  Campbell’s  Specimens,  Clough's  Life  and 
Letters,  Lowell’s  Among  My  Books,  and  Masson  - 
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Essays. — “ Was  he,”  asks  Lowell,  “ a great  poet  ? 
Hardly,  in  the  narrowest  definition.  But  ho  was  a 
strong  thinker,  who  sometimes  carried  common 
sense  to  a height  where  it  catches  tho  light  of  a 
diviner  air,  and  wanned  reason  till  it  had  well-nigh 
the  illuminating  property  of  intuition.  Certainly 
he  is  not,  like  Spenser,  the  poets’  poet,  but  other 
men  have  also  their  rights.  Even  the  Philistine 
is  a man  and  a brother,  and  is  entirely  right,  so  far 
as  he  sees.  To  demand  more  of  him  is  to  be  un- 
reasonable. And  he  sees,  among  other  things,  that 
a man  who  undertakes  to  write  should  first  have  a 
meaning  perfectly  defined  to  himself,  and  then 
should  be  able  to  set  it  forth  clearly  in  the  best 
words.  This  is  precisely  Dryden’s  praise ; and  amid 
the  rickety  sentiment  looming  big  through  misty 
phrase,  which  marks  so  much  of  modern  litera- 
ture, to  read  him  is  as  bracing  as  a north-west 
wind.  He  blows  the  mind  clear.  In  ripeness  of 
mind  and  bluff  heartiness  of  expression,  he  takes 
rank  with  the  best.  His  phrase  is  always  a short- 
cut to  his  sense ; for  his  estate  is  too  spacious  for 
him  to  need  that  trick  of  winding  the  path  of  his 
thought  about,  and  planting  it  with  epithets,  by 
which  the  landscape-gardeners  of  literature  give 
to  a paltry  half-acre  the  air  of  a park.  In  poetry, 
to  be  next  best  is,  in  one  sense,  to  be  nothing ; and 
yet  to  be  the  first  in  any  kind  of  writing,  as  Dryden 
certainly  was,  is  to  be  one  of  a very  small  com- 
pany. He  had,  beyond  most,  the  gift  of  the  right 
word.  And  if  he  does  not,  like  one  or  two  of  the 
STeater  masters  of  song,  stir  our  sympathies  by 
that  indefinable  aroma  so  magical  in  arousing  the 
subtile  associations  of  the  soul,  he  has  this  in 
common  with  the  few  great  writers,  that  the  winged 
■seeds  of  his  thought  embed  themselves  in  the 
memory,  and  germinate  there.”  See  Absalom  and 
Achitophel;  Alexander’s  Feast;  Annus  Mira- 
bilis  Arthur,  King  ; Granada,  Conquest  of  ; 
Hind  and  Panther,  The  ; Mac-Flecknoe  : or, 
a Satire  on  the  True-Blue  Protestant  Poet, 
T.  S. ; Martin  Mar- all,  Sir;  Medal,  The; 
Religio  Laici  ; Satire,  An  Essay  upon  ; 
Spanish  Friar,  The  ; Tyrannic  Love. 

Drydog,  Doggrel.  A pseudonym  adopted 
by  Charles  Clark  in  his  September : or,  Sport 
and  Sporting  (1856). 

Dublin,  The  Archbishop  of.  See  Trench, 
Richard  Chenevix. 

Dubois,  Edward.  See  Stranger  in  Ire- 
land. 

Dubthach,  Mac  Lughair.  An  Irish  bard 
(circa  448). 

Ducas,  Theodore,  The  Travels  of,  “ in 

various  countries  of  Europe  at  the  Revival  of 
Letters  and  Art.”  A voyage  imaginaire,  the  account 
of  which  was  written  by  Charles  Mills  (1788 — 
1826),  and  published  in  1822.  It  was  much  ad- 
mired by  Lord  Jeffrey. 

Du  Chaillu.  See  Chaillu,  Du. 


Duchess  de  la  Valliere,  The.  A play,  in 
five  acts,  by  Edward,  Lord  Lytton  ; acted  in 
1836. 

Duchess  May,  The  Rhyme  of  the.  A 

poem  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  (1809 — 
1861),  published  in  1844,  and  “full  of  passion, 
incident,  and  melody.” 

Duchesse,  The  Boke  of  the:  “or,  the 
Dethe  of  Blanche.”  ' A poem  by  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  (1328 — 1400). 

Duck,  Stephen,  poet(d.  1756),  wrote  various 
pieces,  among  others  The  Thrasher's  Labour  (q.v.), 
and  The  Shunamite,  which  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  1736.  See  the  Life  by  Spence  (1764). 

Ductor  Dubitantium : “ or,  the  Rule  of 
Conscience  in  all  her  general  Measures.”  An  “ ex- 
tended treatise  on  casuistic  Divinity,”  by  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor  (1613 — 1667),  which  he  had  long 
in  preparation,  and  which  he  himself  was  disposed 
to  deem  the  great  pillar  of  his  fame.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1660. 

Duddon,  The  River.  A series  of  sonnets 
by  William  Wordsworth,  written  in  1820. 

Dudu.  One  of  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  in 
Byron’s  poem  of  Bon  Juan,  canto  vi.,  where  she  is 
described  as — 

“ Being  somewhat  large,  and  languishing,  and  lazy. 

Yet  of  a heauty  that  would  drive  you  crazy.” 

Duenna,  The.  A comic  opera,  by  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan  (1751 — 1816),  produced  at 
Co  vent  Garden  in  1775.  Hazlitt  says  it  is  “a 
perfect  work  of  art.  It  has  the  utmost  sweetness 
and  point.  The  plot,  the  characters,  the  dialogue, 
are  all  complete  in  themselves,  and  they  are  all  his 
own ; and  the  songs  are  the  best  that  ever  were 
written,  except  those  in  The  Beggar's  Opera'' 

Duessa.  An  enchantress  in  Spenser’s  Faerie 
Queene,  who  has  the  power  of  disguising  herself 
under  the  semblance  of  a beautiful  damsel. 

Dufarge,  Jacques,  and  Madame.  Cha- 
racters in  Dickens’s  Tale  of  Two  Cities ; presiding 
genii  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  chief  in- 
stigators of  many  of  the  crimes  committed  by  the 
Red  Republicans. 

Duff,  Andrew  Halliday.  See  Halliday, 
Andrew. 

Duff,  Alexander,  D.D.,  missionary  (b. 
1806),  has  written  On  Lndia  and  Indian  Missions 
(1839) ; Qualifications,  Buties,  and  Trials  of  the 
Indian  Missionary  (1839);  The  Indian  Rebellion: 
its  Causes  and  Results  (1858) ; and  other  works. 

Duff,  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  Grant, 

politician  and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1829),  has 
published,  among  other  works,  Studies  on  European 
Politics  (1866);  A Glance  over  Europe  (1867);  A 
Political  Survey  (1868) ; East  India  Financial  State- 
ment (1869);  Elgin  Speeches  (1871):  and  Expedit 
Labor  emus  (1872). 

Dufferin,  Earl  of,  Frederick  Temple 
Blackwood  (b.  1826),  has  published  Letters  from 
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High  Latitudes ; Narrative  of  a Journey  from 
Oxford  to  Skibbereen  ; The  Honourable  Impulsia 
Gushington  ; Irish  Emigration , and  the  Tenure  of 
Land  in  Ireland ; Contributions  to  an  Inquiry  into 
the  State  of  Ireland,  and.  othor  works. 

Dugdale,  Sir  William,  antiquary  (b. 
1605,  d.  1685),  wrote  the  Monasticon  Anglicanum 
(1655,  1661,  1673),  (q.v.) ; The  Antiquities  of 
Warwickshire,  Illustrated  (1656);  The  History  of 
St.  Haul's  Cathedral,  in  London  (1658)  ; The  History 
of  Imbanking  and  Drayning  of  Rivers,  Fenns,  and 
Marshes  (1662) ; Origincs  Juridicialcs,  also  a 
Chronologic  of  the  Lords  Chancelors  and  Keepers  of 
the  Great  Seal,  §c.  (1666)  ; The  Baronage  of  England 
(1675 — 76),  (q.v.) ; and  some  minor  works.  “ The 
Life  of  that  learned  Antiquary,  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale, Knight,  Garter  Principal,  King  of  Arms,”  was 
published  “from  an  original  manuscript”  in  1713. 
See,  also,  Dalla way’s  Heraldic  Miscellanies,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne’s  posthumous  works  (1712) ; and 
The  Life,  Diary,  and  Correspondence , by  William 
Hamper  (1827).  “ What  Dugdale  hath  done  is 

prodigious.  Ilis  memory,”  says  Anthony  a Wood, 
“ ought  to  be  venerated,  and  had  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance.” See  Warwickshire,  Antiquities  of. 

Duke  Coombe.  A name  conferred  upon 
William  Coombe  (q.v.),  who,  before  he  became  an 
author,  was  noted  for  the  “ splendour  of  his  dress, 
the  profusion  of  his  table,  and  the  magnificence  of 
his  deportment.” 

Dulcina.  A song,  referred  to  by  Izaak  Walton 
as  very  popular  in  his  time. 

Dull.  “A  constable,”  in  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona. 

“ Dulness  ever  loves  a joke,  And 

gentle.”— Pope,  The  Dunciad,  book  ii.,  line  34. 

Dumachus.  An  “impenitent  thief,”  in  Long- 
fellow’s dramatic  poem,  The  Golden  Legend. 

Dumaine,  in  Love's  Labour’s  Lost,  is  a lord  in 
attendance  on  the  Kang  of  Navarre. 

“ Dumb  forgetfulness  a prey,  To.”  See 

stanza  22  of  Gkay’s  Elegy  Written  in  a Country 
Churchyard. 

Dumbiedikes,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel 
of  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  (q.v.),  is  a young  and 
bashful  Scotch  laird,  in  love  with  Jeanie  Deans 
(q.v.). 

Dunbar,  William,  Scottish  poet  (b.  1465, 
d.  1530),  wrote  The  Golden  Terge ; The  Thrissil  and 
the  Rose  (q.v.) ; The  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins 
(q.v.);  The  Justes  between  the  Tailyour  and  Souter ; 
Flyting  ; The  Friars  of  Berwick  (q.v.) ; The  Maner 
of  the  Crying  of  ane  Flay ; and  other  poems,  a 
selection  from  which  appeared  in  1508  and  1568. 
Plis  Works  were  edited  by  Lord  Hailes  in  1770, 
and  by  Laing  (with  a Memoir ) in  1824.  See 
Warton’s  English  Foetry,  sect.  xxx.  “ No  poet, 
from  Chaucer  till  his  own  time,  equalled  Dunbar,” 


says  Morley,  “ in  the  range  of  genius,  lie  could 
pass  from  broad  jest  to  a pathos  truer  for  its 
homeliness;  lie  had  a play  of  fancy  reaching  to 
the  nobler  heights  of  thoughts ; a delicacy  joined 
with  a terse  vigour  of  expression  in  short  poems 
that  put  the  grace  of  God  into  their  worldly 
wisdom.”  See  Discretion  in  Giving,  Of'; 
Golden  Terge,  The  ; Tidings  fra  the  Session; 
Trick  for  Trick;  Two  Married  Women. 

Duncan.  King  of  Scotland,  and  murdered  by 
Macbeth,  in  Shakespeare’s  tragedy  of  that  name 
(q.v.). 

Duncan  Gray.  A song  by  Robert  Burns 
(1759 — 1796),  founded  on  “ a somewhat  licentious” 
ditty  published  in  Johnson’s  Museum.  Bums  wrote 
of  it,  in  1792,  “ Duncan  Gray  is  that  kind  of 
horse-gallop  of  an  air  which  precludes  sentiment. 
The  ludicrous  is  its  ruling  feature.” 

“ Dunce  that  has  been  sent  to  roam, 

How  much  a.”  First  line  of  a couplet  in  Cowper’s 
poem,  The  Progress  of  Error,  of  which  the  second 
line  runs : — 

“ Excels  a dunce  that  has  been  left  at  home.” 

These  two  lines  are  quoted  with  much  effect  by 
Evelyn  in  Lord  Lytton’s  Money. 

Dunciad,  The.  A poetical  satire,  in  heroic 
verse,  by  Alexander  Pope  (1688 — 1744),  the  first 
three  books  of  which  were  published  in  May,  1728, 
and  followed,  in  1729,  by  another  edition,  with 
the  various  notes  and  prolegomena  of  Martinus 
Scriblerus.  The  fourth  book,  or  New  Dunciad,  as 
it  was  called,  appeared  in  1742.  Hitherto,  the 
hero  of  the  poem  had  been  Lewis  Theobald,  who 
had  annoyed  the  poet  by  his  Shakespeare  Restored, 
a pamphlet  criticising  the  edition  of  that  writer 
which  Pope  had  edited.  In  1743  appeared  a version 
of  The  Dunciad,  in  which  Colley  Cibber  was  sub- 
stituted for  Theobald,  and  to  which  Warburton  con- 
tributed a prefatory  dissertation,  called  Ricardus 
Aristarchus  of  the  Hero  of  the  Poem.  Pope  had 
always  attributed  the  idea  of  the  satire  to  his 
friend,  Dean  Swift,  to  whom  he  wrote,  in  No- 
vember, 1728,  that  without  him  “the  poem  had 
never  been.”  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
original  conception  was  that  of  Pope  himself, 
except  so  far  as  he  was  indebted  to  the  Margites 
ascribed  to  Homer,  and  to  Dry  den’s  satire  of  Mac- 
Flecknoe  (q.v.).  The  work  was  probably  begun 
before  1727,  in  which  year,  however,  “the  main 
labour  of  the  execution  was  accomplished ; and  to 
Swift,  who  had  watched  over  its  birth  and  in- 
fluenced its  character,  the  first  complete  edition 
was  duly  dedicated.”  The  following  are  among 
the  persons  celebrated  in  the  poem : — Ambrose 
Philips,  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  Richard  Bentley, 
Daniel  Defoe,  John  Dennis,  Richard  Flecknoe, 
Francis  Quarles,  Thomas  Shadwell,  Elkanah  Settle, 
Lewis  Theobald,  John  Taylor  (the  Water  Poet), 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Pope  himself  gives  “ a 
list  of  books,  papers,  and  verses,  in  which  our 
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I i author  was  abused,  before  tho  publication,”  and 
“ after”  the  publication,  of  his  famous  poem. 

Dundreary,  Lord.  Tho  leading  character, 
although  not  originally  intended  by  the  author  to 
be  so,  in  Tom  Taylor’s  play  of  Our  American 
Cousin.  In  1S62,  the  Rev.  Canon  Kingsley  pub- 
lished tho  Speech  of  Lord  Dundreary  in  Section 
D ....  on  the  great  Hippocampus  Question. 

Dunlop,  John  (d.  1842),  wrote  The  History 
of  Fiction  (1814) ; The  History  of  Roman  Literature 
(1823 — 28);  and  Memoirs  of  Spain  during  the  Reigns 
of  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  II.  (1834). 

Dunshunner,  Augustus.  A pseudonym 
used  by  Professor  William  Edmonstoune  Aytoun 
( 1 S 1 3 — 1865)  in  several  contributions  to  Blackwood' s 
Magazine. 

Dunstable,  Robert.  Monk  of  St.  Albans. 

See  Alban,  St. 

Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (b.  925, 
d.  988),  wrote  an  adaptation  of,  and  commentary 
on,  the  Benedictine  rule.  See  the  Biographies  by 
Bridferth,  Adelard,  Osbem,  Eadmer,  Surius,  and 
William  of  Malmesbury.  See,  also,  Wright’s 
Biographia  Britannica,  where  a list  of  the  editions 
of  his  writings  is  given. 

Dunton,  John.  See  Bibliopolje,  Religio. 

“ Durance  vile,  In.” — Burns,  From  Esopus 
to  Maria. 

Durandarte  and  Belerma.  A ballad  by 
Matthew  Gregory  Lewis  (1775 — 1818),  which 
originally  appeared  in  The  Monk  (q.v.),  in  1795. 

Durden,  Dame.  The  heroine  of  a famous 
old  English  song.  The  name  is  applied  to  Esther 
Summerson,  in  Dickens’s  Bleak  House  (q.v.). 

D’Urfey,  Thomas,  c ramatist,  poet,  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer  (b.  1650,  d.  1723),  wrote  twenty- 
six  plays  (a  list  of  which  is  given  in  Lowndes’  Biblio- 
grapher s Manual)  ; Butler' s Ghost : or,  Hudibras , the 
fourth  part,  with  Refections  upon  these  Times  (1682); 
Archerie  Revived:  or,  the  Bowman!  s Excellence,  an 
heroic  poem  (1676) ; The  Progress  of  Honesty , a 
Pindarique  Poem  (1681) ; Songs  (1687);  Collins'  Walk 
through  London  and  Westminster , a poem  in  burlesque 
(1690);  Satires,  Elegies,  and  Odes  (1690);  Stories , 
moral  and  comical  (1691) ; Tales,  tragical  and  comical 
(1704);  A Collection  of  New  Ballads  (1715)  ; The 
Merry  Musician  (1716);  New  Operas  (1721)  ; and  The 
English  Stage  Italianized , in  a new  Dramatic  Enter- 
tainment called  Dido  and  YEncas  (1727).  His 
dramatic  Works  appeared  in  a collective  form  in 
1676 — 1709.  His  poetical  pieces  were  published 
in  six  volumes,  in  1719 — 20,  under  the  title  of  Wit 
and  Mirth  : or,  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy , and  have 
since  been  reprinted.  See  Commonwealth  of 
Women,  A ; Fool’s  Preferment,  A ; Frantic 
Lady;  Injured  Princess,  The;  Laugh  and  be 
Fat;  Marriage-Hater  Matched ; Plotting  Sis- 
8ER8,  The;  Two  Queens  of  Brentford. 

Durham  Book,  The.  A Latin  text  of  the 
Gospels,  written  by  Bishop  Eadfkith,  of  Lindis- 


farne,  with  his  own  hand,  and  accompanied  by  an 
old  English  translation,  by  Aldred. 

Durward,  Quentin.  A romance,  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (1771 — 1832),  published  in  1823. 
The  hero  is  a young  member  of  tho  guard  of  Scot- 
tish archers  at  the  court  of  Louis  IX.  of  France. 

Dutch  Courtezan,  The.  A comedy,  by 
John  Marston  (d.  after  1633),  produced  in  1605, 
and  revived  in  1680,  under  the  title  of  The  Revenge , 
and  again,  in  1746,  as  The  Vintner  Tricked. 

Duty,  Ode  to,  by  William  Wordsworth; 
written  in  1805,  and  beginning — 

“ Stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God.” 

Duty  of  Man,  The  Complete.  A 

religious  work  by  Henry  Venn  (1725 — 1797), 
written  with  a Hew  of  supplementing  and  cor- 
recting the  deficiencies  of  The  Whole  Duty  of 
Man  (q.v.),  and  published  in  1764.  Sir  James 
Stephen  says  of  it:  “ To  Henry  Venn,  among  the 
‘ evangelical  ’ clergy,  belonged,  as  by  inherent 
right,  the  province  which  he  occupied  of  giving  to 
the  world  a perfect  and  continuous  view  of  their 
system  of  Christian  ethics.  The  sacred  consonance 
of  all  the  passages  of  his  own  life,  and  the  uniform 
convergence  of  them  all  towards  one  great  design, 
rendered  his  conceptions  of  duty  eminently  pure, 
large,  and  consistent ; gave  singular  acuteness  to 
his  discernment  of  moral  error,  and  imparted  a 
rich  and  cordial  unction  to  his  persuasions  to 
obedience.” 

“ Duty,  that’s  to  say,  complying.”— 

Duty,  a satirical  lyric  by  Arthur  Hugh  Clough 
(1819—1861). 

Duval,  Denis.  An  unfinished  novel,  by 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  the  last  chapter 
of  which  appeared  in  The  CornhiU  Magazine  for 
June,  1864. 

Duychinck,  Evert  Augustus  (b.  1816), 
an  American  author,  is,  with  his  brother,  George  L. 
(d.  1863),  part  author  of  the  Cyclopcedia  of  American 
Literature  (1856 — 66).  He  has  also  contributed 
largely  to  the  leading  American  reviews,  and  has 
written  a History  of  the  War  of  the  Union  (186 1 — 65) ; 
a History  of  the  World  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Pre- 
sent Time  (1870) ; and  other  works. 

Dwight,  Timothy,  D.D.  (1752— 1817),  was 

the  author  of  Theology  Explained  and  Defended; 
Travels  in  Neiv  England  and  Netv  York  ; and  many 
other  works,  including  an  epic  poem,  The  Conquest 
of  Canaan  (1785). 

Dyce,  Alexander,  clergyman  and  critic 
(b.  1798,  d.  1869),  published  the  following  works : — 
An  edition  of  Shakespeare,  -with  a Glossary 
and  Life  of  the  Poet ; Select  Translations  from 
Quintus  Smyrnceus  ; Specimens  of  the  British  Poets  ; 
Specimens  of  British  Sonnets  ; Remarks  on  Collier's 
and  Knight' s Editions  of  Shakespeare  : A Few  Notes 
on  Shakespeare ; Strictures  on  Collier's  New  Edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare  ; Lives  of  Shakespeare,  Pope, 
Akcnside,  and  Beattie,  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  the 
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English  Poets;  Recollections  of  the  Table  Talk  of 
Samuel  Rogers;  and  Editions  of  Peele,  Greene, 
Webster,  Middleton,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Mar- 
lowe, Shirley,  Bentley,  and  Skelton,  besides 
Kempe’s  Nine  Bays'  Wonder,  and  the  old  tragedies 
of  Timon  and  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Dyer,  George  (b.  1755,  d.  1841),  wrote, 
amongst  other  works,  a History  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (1814). 

Dyer,  John,  poet  (b.  1700,  d.  1758),  wrote 

Grongar's  Hill,  The  Ruins  of  Rome,  The  Fleece,  and 
some  miscellaneous  pieces.  His  Poems  were  pub- 
lished in  1761.  For  Criticism,  see  Johnson’s  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  and  Drake’s  Literary  Hours. 

Dyer,  Thomas  Henry,  historian  (b.  1804), 

has  written  a Life  of  Calvin  (1850);  & History  of 
Modern  Europe  (1861);  a History  of  the  City  of 
Rome  (1865) ; a History  of  the  Lyings  of  Rome  (1868) ; 
and  Ancient  Athens  (1873). 

Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul,  The.  An 

ode  by  Alexander  Pope  (1688 — 1744),  written  in 
1712,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Richard  Steele.  “You 
have  it,”  said  the  poet,  “as  Cowley  calls  it,  just 
warm  from  the  brain;  it  came  to  me  the  first 
moment  I waked  this  morning;  yet  you’ll  see  it 
was  not  absolutely  inspiration,  but  that  I had  in 
my  head,  not  only  the  verses  of  Hadrian,  but  the 
fine  fragment  of  Sappho.”  Warton  says,  “There  is 
a close  and  surprising  resemblance  between  this 
Ode  of  Pope  and  one  of  an  obscure  and  forgotten 
rhymer  of  the  age  of  Charles  the  Second,  Thomas 
Flatman  [q.v.].”  “ Prior,”  says  Bowles,  “ also 

translated  this  little  Ode,  but  with  manifest  in- 
feriority to  Pope.”  Bishop  Warburton  thought 
Pope's  version  “ as  much  superior  to  his  original  as 
the  Christian  religion  is  to  the  Pagan.”  Hadrian’s 

lines  begin : — 

“Anlmula,  vagula,  Mandula.” 

Pope’s : — 

“ Vital  spark  of  heav’nly  flame.” 

Dying,  The  Art  of.  A Latin  treatise  by 
Thomas  Stubbs,  Archbishop  of  York  (d.  1373). 

“ Dying  man  to  dying  men,  As  a.” — 

Baxter,  Love  breathing  Thanks  and  Praise. 

Dying  Swan,  The.  A poem,  by  Alfred 
Tennyson,  printed  in  1820. 


E 

Eadfrith,  Bishop.  See  Durham  Book,  The. 

Eadie,  John,  LL.D.,  Presbyterian  minister 
and  religious  writer  (b.  1813,  d.  1876),  edited  The 
Bible  Cyclopaedia,  and  has  published,  among  other 
works,  Commentaries  on  several  of  St.  Paul’s 
Epistles;  Bivine  Love:  Boctrinal,  Practical,  and  Ex- 
perimental; Paul  the  Preacher  ; The  Classified  Bible  ; 
and  a Bictionary  of  the  Bible  for  Young  Persons. 
He  also  edited  an  edition  of  Cruden’s  Concordance. 

Eadmer,  monk  of  Canterbury,  and  Archbishop- 
<lesignate  of  St.  Andrews  (d.  1124),  wrote  a Historia 


Novorum , or  History  of  his  own  Time,  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  year  1122;  also,  Biographies  of 
Anselm,  Wilfrid  of  York,  Archbishop  Bregwin, 
Oswald  of  York,  and  Dunstan;  besides  works  on 
The  Excellence  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  The  Four  Virtues 
that  were  in  it  he  Virgin  Mary,  and  The  Heavenly 
Beatitudes.  See  Morley’s  English  Writers. 

Eagles,  John,  clergyman,  essayist,  and  poet 
(b.  1784,  d.  1855),  wrote  The  Sketclier,  published 
in  1856;  Essays  (1857) ; and  Sonnets  (1858). 

Earl  Mar’s  Daughter.  A ballad,  in  which 
the  heroine  finds  a lover  in  a dove,  which  turns  out 
to  be  an  enchanted  prince. 

“ ‘ O Coo-my-doo,  my  love  sae  true, 

Nae  mair  frae  me  ye  ’Be  gaen.’ 

Tliere  he  has  lived  In  bower  with  her, 

For  sax  lang  years  and  ane." 

“ Earl  March  look’d  on  his  dying 

child.”  A song  by  Thomas  Campbell.  A poem  on 
the  same  subject,  called  The  Maid  of  Neidpath, 
was  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Earle,  J ohn,  successively  Bishop  of  Worcester 
and  Salisbury  (b.  about  1601,  d.  1665),  wrote 
Microcosmography  (1628)  ; a Latin  translation  of 
the  Eikon  Basilike  (q.v.),  and  some  minor  works. 

“ Earth  hath  not  anything  to  show 

more  fair.”  A sonnet  by  William  Wordsworth, 
composed  upon  Westminster  Bridge,  in  1802. 

Earth,  Hymn  to  the.  An  hexameter  poem, 
by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  which  has,  says 
Swinburne,  “a  sonorous  and  oceanic  strength  of 
harmony,  a grace  and  glory  of  life,  which  fill  the 
sense  with  a vigorous  delight.” 

Earth,  Sacred  Theory  of  the.  See 

Burnet,  Thomas. 

Earthly  Paradise,  The.  A poem  by 
William  Morris,  published  in  1868,  in  which 
“ certain  gentlemen  and  mariners  of  Norway, 
having  considered  all  that  they  have  heard  of  the 
Earthly  Paradise,  set  sail  to  find  it ; and,  after  many 
troubles,  and*  the  lapse  of  many  years,  came  old 
men  to  some  Western  land,  of  which  they  had 
never  before  heard.”  There  they  beguile  the  time 
by  telling  tales  of  old  mythology  in  various  metres, 
interspersed  with  brief  lyrics  on  the  subjects  of  the 
various  months. 

“ Ease  in  mine  inn  ? ShaU  I not  take 

mine.” — K.  Henry  LV.,  part  i.,  act  iii. , scene  3. 

“ Ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not 

chance.” — Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.,  162. 

East  Indian,  The.  A comedy  by  Matthew 
Gregory  Lewis  (1775 — 1818),  produced  in  1800. 

East  Lynne.  A novel  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood, 
published  in  1861. 

Easter,  On  the  Observance  of.  A tract 
by  Ceolfrid  of  Wearmoutii  (642 — 716),  printed 
in  Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  xv. 

Eastlake,  Sir  Charles  Lock  (b.  1793, 
d.  1865),  published,  in  1847,  Materials  for  a History 
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of  Oil  Fainting ; and  in  1848,  Contributions  to  the 
Literature  of  the  Fine  Arts ; besides  Hints  on  House- 
hold  Taste  in  Furniture  ; and  a History  of  the  Gothic 
Revival.  He  also  edited,  from  the  German,  Kugler’s 
Handbook  of  Fainting  (1843),  and  translated  Goethe’s 
Theory  of  Colours  (1840). 

Eastman,  Mary  Henderson,  American 
authoress,  has  written  Pacotah : or,  Life  and  Legends 
of  the  Sioux  (1849);  Romance  of  Indian  Life  (1852); 
Chicora,  and  other  Regions  of  the  Conquerors  and  the 
Conquered  (1854);  and  other  works,  including  Aunt 
Phillis's  Cabin  (1852),  a rejoinder  to  the  Uncle  Tom's 
\ Cabin  of  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe. 

Eastward-Hoe ! A comedy  by  Bex  Jonsox, 
I George  Chapman,  and  Johx  Marstox,  performed 
by  the  company  of  actors  known  as  “ the  Children 
j of  the  Revels,”  in  1605.  On  account  of  its  satirical 
reflections  on  the  Scottish  nation,  its  authors  were 
threatened  with  the  pillory.  It  was  revived,  in 
1685,  by  Tate,  under  the  title  of  The  Cuckold's 
Haven,  and,  in  1777,  by  Mrs.  Lennox,  under  that  of 
Old  City  Manners. 

“ Easy  writing’s  cursed  hard  reading.” 

— Sheridan,  Clio's  Protest. 

Eatanswill  Gazette,  The,  in  Dickens’s 
Pickwick  Papers  (q.v.),  is  the  persistent  enemy  of 
I The  Eatanswill  Independent. 

“Eaten  me  out  of  house  and  home, 

He  hath.” — K.  Henry  IV.,  pt.  ii.,  act  ii.,  scene  1. 

Eaton,  John,  divine  (b.  1575,  d.  1641),  pro- 
duced The  Pisco  very  of  a Most  Pangcrous  Pead 
Faith  and  The  Honeycomb  of  Free  Justification. 

Ebony.  A humorous  appellation  applied  to 
William  Blackwood  (1777 — 1834),  the  original 
publisher  of  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  by  James  Hogg, 
‘"the  Ettrick  Shepherd”  (q.v.),  in  the  jeu  d' esprit, 
The  Chaldee  MS.  (q.v.),  which  appeared  in 
the  Magazine  for  October,  1817,  and  in  which 
Blackwood  is  introduced  in  these  terms  : — “ And  I 
looked,  and  behold  a man  clothed  in  plain  apparel 
stood  in  the  door  of  his  house ; and  I saw  his  name, 
and  the  number  of  his  name ; and  his  name  was  as 
it  had  been  the  colour  of  ebony.” 

IEcce  Homo.  The  title  of  a semi-theological 
work,  attributed  to  Professor  Seeley  (q.v.),  and 
published  in  1865,  in  which  the  humanity  of  Christ 
is  considered  and  enforced,  apart  from  His  Divinity. 
The  phrase,  “ The  enthusiasm  of  humanity,”  was 
originated  in  this  work;  to  which,  it  may  be 
mentioned.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  replied  in  his  Ecce 
Peus,  published  in  1866. 

“Ecce  Homo,”  On.  The  title  of  a series 
of  papers  contributed  to  Good  Words,  by  William 
Ewart  Gladstone,  and  reprinted  in  1868. 

Eccho  : “ or,  the  Infortunate  Lovers.”  A poem 
by  James  Shirley  (1594 — 1666),  of  which  no  copy 
is  known  to  be  in  existence.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
almost  identical  with  Narcissus  : or,  the  Self-Lover, 
a poem  published  by  Shirley  in  1646.  The  Eccho 
13 


appeared  in  1618,  and  was  the  writer’s  earliest 
production  in  verse. 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  England: 

“ Ecclesiastics  Historic*  Genti  Anglorum,”  by  the 
Venerable  Bede  (q.v.),  translated  by  King  Alfred, 
and  first  published  about  1473.  Later  translations 
were  issued  in  1565,  1622,  1723,  1814,  and  by 
Dr.  Giles,  in  1843. 

Ecclesiastical  Politie,  The  Lawes  of. 

A treatise  by  Richard  Hooker  (1553 — 1600),  the 
first  four  books  of  which  were  published  in  1594, 
with  “A  Preface  to  them  that  Seeke  (as  they 
tearme  it)  the  Reformation  of  Lawes  and  Orders 
Ecclesiastical!  in  the  Church  of  England.”  These 
foui'  books  treated  (1)  of  laws  in  general;  (2)  of 
the  use  of  Divine  Law  contained  in  Scripture  : 
whether  that  be  the  only  law  which  ought  to  serve 
for  our  direction  in  all  things  without  exception ; 
(3)  of  laws  concerning  Ecclesiastical  Polity:  whether 
the  form  thereof  be  in  Scripture  so  set  down  that 
no  addition  or  change  is  lawful ; and  (4)  of  general 
exceptions  taken  against  the  Lawes  of  the  English 
Church  Polity,  as  being  Popish,  and  banished  out 
of  certain  reformed  churches.  The  fifth  book  ap- 
peared in  1597 ; the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth, 
after  Hooker’s  death,  in  1618.  Morley  charac- 
terises the  whole  as  “ the  work  of  a good  man ; a 
work  perfect  in  spirit,  earnest,  eloquent,  closely 
reasoned,  and,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  reli- 
gious.” 

Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,  by  William 
Wordsworth,  are  forty-seven  in  number. 

Ecclesiis,  De  non  temerandis.  A trea- 
tise written  by  Sir  Henry  Spelman  (1562 — 1641), 
“ against  the  violation  of  churches.”  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1616,  and  is  said  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
inducing  many  lay  impropriators  to  surrender  such 
church  property  as  they  had  acquired. 

Echard,  Lawrence,  divine  and  historian 
(b.  1671,  d.  1730),  wrote  A General  Ecclesiastical 
History  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Establishment 
of  Christianity  render  Constantine  (1719)  ; The  His- 
tory of  England  from  the  Entrance  of  the  Romans  to 
the  Establishment  of  K.  William  and  Q.  Mary  (1707 
— 1718) ; some  translations  and  other  pieces. 

“ Echoing  walks  between,  The.”— Mil- 

ton,  Paradise  Lost,  book  ix.,  line  1107. 

Eclogues,  five  in  number,  by  Alexander  Bar- 
clay (d.  1552),  are  notable  as  probably  the  first  pro- 
ductions of  the  kind  in  English  literature.  The 
fourth  is  a poem  called  The  Tower  of  Vertue  and 
Honour  (q.v.).  The  first  three,  paraphrased  from 
the  Miseries  Curialium  of  iEneas  Sylvius,  with  large 
additions,  treat  of  “ the  myseryes  of  couriers  and 
courtes  of  prynces  in  general.”  Michael  Dray- 
ton (1563 — 1631)  was  the  author  of  ten  Eclogues  ; 
John  Gay  (1688 — 1732),  wrote  several,  under  such 
titles  as  The  Birth  of  the  Squire,  The  Toilet,  and 
tho  Tea-Table  ; and  Thomas  Parnell  (1679 — 1718) 
has  one  called  To  Health,  and  another  called  The 
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Flies.  There  are  one  or  two  satirical  Eclogues  in 
Robert  Buchanan’s  North  Const.  See  next  two 
paragraphs. 

Eclogues,  English.  Poems  by  Robert 
Southey  (1774 — 1843),  written  between  1798  and 
1803.  “They  bear  no  resemblance,  I believe,” 
wrote  their  author,  “ to  any  poems  in  our  language. 
This  species  of  composition  has  become  popular 
in  Germany,  and  I was  induced  to  attempt  it  by 
what  was  told  me  of  the  German  idylls  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  William  Taylor,  of  Norwich.  So  far, 
therefore,  these  pieces  may  be  deemed  imitations, 
though  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  German  lan- 
guage at  present,  and  have  never  seen  any  transla- 
tions or  specimens  in  this  kind.” 

Eclogues,  Oriental,  were  published  in  1742, 
under  the  title  of  Persian  Eclogues , by  William 
Collins  (1721 — 1756). 

Economy  : “ a Rhapsody  addressed  to  young 
Poets,”  by  William  Shenstone  (1714 — 1763). 

Economy  of  Love,  The.  See  Love,  The 
Economy  of. 

“ Ecstacy  of  love,  This  is  the  very.”— 

Hamlet,  act  ii. , scene  i. 

Eddius,  Stephanus,  wrote  A Life  of  Wilfrid 
of  York,  which  has  been  described  as  “ the  first 
independent  piece  of  genuine  biography  in  our 
literature.”  He  was  Wilfrid’s  chaplain,  and  there- 
fore lived  circa  634 — 709. 

Eden.  The  name  of  the  “ estate”  in  America, 
purchased  by  young  Martin  Chuzzlewit. 

Eden,  Sir  Frederick  Morton  (b.  1766,  d. 

1809),  wrote  The  State  of  the  Poor : or,  an  History 
of  the  Labouring  Classes  in  England,  from  the  Con- 
quest to  the  Present  Period  (1797) — pronounced  by 
M'Culloch  to  be  “ the  great  storehouse  of  informa- 
tion ” on  the  subject ; and  other  works. 

Edenhall,  The  Luck  of.  A ballad  trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Uhland,  by  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow.  The  tradition  on 
which  it  is  founded  still  exists  in  England,  and  the 
goblet, — 

"The  drinking  glass  of  crystall  tall ; 

They  call  It  the  Luck  of  Edenhall, — ” 

came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Christopher  Mus- 
grave,  Bart.,  of  Eden  Hall,  Cumberland. 

Edgar.  Son  of  Glo’ster,  in  King  Lear ; ^ also  a 
character  (the  Master  of  Ravens  wood),  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  Pride  of  Lammermoor. 

Edgar,  Sir  John.  A pseudonym  of  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  under  which  he  edited  a periodical 
called  The  Theatre,  and  was  afterwards  satirised  by 
Dennis. 

Edge  Hill.  A descriptive  poem,  by  Richard 
Jago  (1715 — 1781),  published  in  1769. 

Edgeworth,  Maria,  novelist  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1767,  d.  1849),  wrote  various 
works,  a collected  edition  of  which  first  appeared, 


in  fourteen  volumes,  in  1825.  The  edition  of  1856, 
in  ten  volumes,  includes  Moral  Tales;  Popular 
Tales;  Belinda  (q.v.) ; Castle  Backrent  (q.v.) ; 
Essay  on  Irish  Bulls;  The  Noble  Science  of  Self  - 
Justification  ; Eunice;  The  Dun  ; Tales  of  Fashion- 
able Life  ; Patronage ; Comic  Dramas  ; Leonora  ; 
Letters  for  Literary  Ladies  ; Harrington;  Thoughts 
on  Bores;  Ormond;  and  Helen.  Besides  these,  Miss 
Edgeworth  published  Early  Lessons  for  Children  ; 
The  Parent's  Assistant:  or,  Stories  for  Children; 
Little  Plays  for  Young  People  ; and  Orlandmo  ; and 
brought  to  a conclusion  the  Memoirs  of  her  father, 
Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  which  he  had  himself 
commenced.  “ Her  merit,”  says  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, “ her  extraordinary  merit,  both  as  a moralist 
and  a woman  of  genius,  consists  in  her  having 
selected  a class  of  virtues  far  more  difficult  to  treat 
as  the  subject  of  fiction  than  others.”  “ The  art 
of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  stories  is,”  thought  Haydon, 
“ too  apparent.  The  follies  and  vices  of  the  actors 
bring  them  too  regularly  to  ruin.  They  act  in 
circumstances  arranged  for  them,  and  do  not,  as  in 
Shakespeare,  produce  the  circumstances  in  the 
development  of  their  characters.”  See  The  Edin- 
burgh Review  for  1830. 

Edgeworth,  Richard  LoveH,  miscella- 
neous writer  (b.  1744,  d.  1817),  wrote  Poetry  Ex- 
plained for  the  Use  of  Young  People  (1802) : An 
Essay  on  the  Construction  of  Roads  and  Carriages 
(1813),  and  some  other  works.  Has  Memoirs 
appeared  in  1820.  See  preceding  paragraph. 

Edina.  A poetical  name  for  Edinburgh. 
Burns  has  an  apostrophe  to 

“Edina,  Scotia’s  darling  seat.” 

See  next  paragraph. 

Edinburgh,  Address  to.  A poem  by 
Robert  Burns  (1759 — 1796),  written  in  the 
Scottish  capital  in  1786. 

“ All  hall  thy  palaces  and  tow’rs, 

Where  once  beneath  a monarch’s  feet 
Sat  legislation’s  sov’relgn  pow'rs  1 
Now  marking  wildly-scattered  flow’rs. 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I stray'd. 

And  singing,  lone,  the  ling’ring  hours, 

I shelter  in  your  honour’d  shade.” 

Edinburgh,  Bishop  of.  See  Cotterlll. 

Edinburgh:  “or,  Ancient  Royalty.”  A poem 
by  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  (1775 — 1822),  con- 
taining some  curious  particulars  as  to  the  manners 
of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  during  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Edinburgh  Gazette,  The.  The  first 

newspaper  started  in  Scotland  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  originally  commenced  by  James  Watson 
(1675 — 1722),  in  February,  1699. 

Edinburgh  Review,  The,  published  quar- 
terly, was  established  in  1802  by  Lord  (then 
Francis)  Jeffrey,  Lord  (then  Henry)  Brougham. 
Sydney  Smith,  and  other  prominent  literary  mem- 
bers of  the  Whig  party.  Sydney  Smith  himself 
gave  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Review  “ Towards  the  end  of  my  residence  ia 
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Edinburgh,  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  and  myself,  hap- 
pened to  meet  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  storey,  or  flat, 
in  Buccleuch  Place,  the  then  elevated  residence  of 
Mr.  Jeffrey.  I proposed  that  we  should  set  up  a 
review.  This  was  acceded  to  with  acclamation. 
I was  appointed  editor,  and  remained  long  enough 
in  Edinburgh  to  edit  the  first  number  of  the  Rcvieiv. 
The  motto  I proposed  for  the  Review  was — ‘ Tenui 
Musam  meditamur  avera  ’ — ‘ We  cultivate  litera- 
ture on  a little  oatmeal.’  But  this  was  too  near 
the  truth  to  be  admitted ; so  we  took  our  present 
grave  motto  from  Publius  Syrus,  of  whom  none  of 
us  had,  I am  sure,  read  a single  line  ; and  so  began 
what  turned  out  to  be  a very  important  and  able 
journal.  When  I left  Edinburgh,  it  fell  into  the 
stronger  hands  of  Lords  Jeffrey  and  Brougham, 
and  reached  the  highest  point  of  popularity  and 
success.”  The  history  of  the  Edinburgh's  criti- 
cisms upon  Byron,  Moore,  and  Wordsworth,  is 
probably  well  known.  The  first  was  writ- 
ten by  Brougham,  and  resulted  in  the  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers ; the  second  was 
penned  by  Jeffrey  himself,  and  resulted  in  a duel 
between  the  critic  and  the  indignant  poet.  Jeffrey, 
in  his  latter  years,  apologised  for  his  treatment  of 
Wordsworth.  Since  then  the  Review  has  enjoyed 
the  assistance  of  the  ablest  writers  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  and  is  still  a powerful  organ  of 
the  higher  criticism.  It  is  now  edited  by  Mr. 
Henry  Reeve.  See  Empson,  William. 


Edith  Dombey,  nee  Edith  Skewton,  and  after- 
wards married  to  Mr.  Dombey,  is  a character  in 
Dickens's  novel  of  Dombey  and  Son  (q.v.). 


Edmonton,  The  Merry  Devil  of.  A 

comedy  printed  in  1607.  The  hero  was  one  Peter 
Fabell,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  Edmonton.  As  the 
prologue  has  it : 


“ ’Tis  Peter  Fabell,  a renowndd  scholler, 

That,  for  his  fame  in  slights  and  magicke  won, 
Was  cald  the  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton.” 


Edom  o’  Gordon.  A Scottish  ballad,  printed 
by  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  in  1755.  “ The  house  o’ 

tne  Rodes,”  referred  to  in  it,  was  about  a mile  from 
Dunse,  in  Berwickshire ; but  the  event  on  which 
the  ballad  is  .founded  happened  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  See  Spottiswoode’s  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland , under  a.d.  1571.  Adam  of 
Gordon  was  the  name  of  a noted  freebooter  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  I. 

Education.  A didactic  poem,  in  imitation  of 
Spenser,  by  Gilbert  West  (1705 — 1756). 

“ Education  forms  the  common  mind, 

’Tis.” — Pope’s  Moral  Essays,  epistle  i.,  linn  149. 

Education,  Thoughts  on,  by  John 
Locke  (1632—1704);  written  before  1690  to  his 
friend,  Edward  Clarke,  of  Chipley,  and  given  to 
the  world  in  an  enlarged  form  in  1693.  They 
were  afterwards  translated  into  French  anil 
German.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  them : “ Locke’s 
plan  has  been  tried  often  enough,  but  it  is  very 


imperfect ; it  gives  too  much  to  one  side,  and  too 
little  to  the  other ; it  gives  too  little  to  litera- 
ture.” 

Edward : “ or,  Various  Views  of  Human  Nature, 
taken  from  Life  and  Manners,  chiefly  England.”  A 
novel,  by  Dr.  John  Moore  (1730 — 1802),  published 
in  1796,  of  which  the  hero  is,  like  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  intended  to  be  a personification  of  all 
the  virtues. 

Edward  and  Eleonora.  A tragedy  by 
James  Thomson  (1700 — 1748),  which  was  produced 
in  1739,  but  was  afterwards  refused  a licence  on 
account  of  its  political  allusions,  and  more  especially 
because  it  contained  a too  flattering  portrait  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  not  in  good  odour  with 
the  Court  or  Ministry.  One  of  the  latter  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  the  dramatist  had  taken  a 
“ liberty  ” which  was  not  agreeable  to  “ Britannia  ” 
in  any  “ season.” 

Edward  the  First,  On  the  Death  of  K. 

A very  early  attempt  at  elegy- writing,  to  be  found 
in  the  Harleian  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum. 

Edward  the  First,  The  Famous 
Chronicle  Of  King.  A drama,  in  blank 
verse,  by  George  Peele,  printed  in  1593,  and 
since  reprinted  in  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays.  “ It 
is  borrowed,”  wrote  his  contemporary,  Nash, 
“ out  of  our  old  English  Chronicles,  wherein 
our  forefathers’  valiant  acts  (that  have  lien 
long  buried  in  rustic  brasse  and  worme-eaten 
bookes)  are  revived,  and  they  themselves  raised 
from  the  grave  of  oblivion,  and  brought  to  plead 
their  aged  honours  in  open  presence.”  “ As  one 
of  the  earliest  of  our  chronicle  histories,”  says 
Dyce,  “ Edward  the  First  is  a curious  and  interest- 
ing production.  A vein  of  extravagance  pervades 
the  whole  play ; but  the  tragic  portion  is  occasion- 
ally written  with  power,  and  the  comic  part  is  by 
no  means  destitute  of  humour.” 

Edward  the  Second,  King  of  England; 

“ The  troublesome  raigne  and  lamentable  death 
of.”  A tragedy  by  Christopher  Marlowe,  pub- 
lished in  1598,  and  considered  by  many  critics  as, 
after  Shakespeare’s,  “ the  finest  specimen  of  the 
English  historical  drama.”  The  death  of  the  Icing 
is  described  with  a power  which  well  deserves  the 
eloquent  praise  bestowed  by  Lamb  and  Hazlitt. 

Edward  the  Third,  History  of : “toge- 
ther with  that  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,”  by 
Joshua  Barnes,  D.D. ; published  in  1688.  The  facts 
are  accurate ; only  the  speeches  are  imaginative, 
and  some  of  these,  couched  in  Barnes’s  peculiar 
style,  have  a strange  effect  when  put  into  the  mouths 
of  kings  and  princes. 

Edward  IV.,  History  of,  by  "William 
IIabinoton;  published  in  1640,  and  written  and 
printed  by  desire  of  Charles  I. 

Edward  IV.  and  the  Tanner  of  Tam- 
worth.  An  old  ballad,  described  as  “ a inerrie, 
pleasant,  and  delectablo  historic.” 
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Edward  V.,  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
his  brother,  The  Historie  of  the  pittieful 
Life  and  unfortunate  Death  of  King,  by 

Sir  Thomas  More;  written  about  1509,  and  de- 
scribed by  Hallarn  as  the  first  example  of  good 
English  language,  pure  and  perspicuous,  well- 
chosen,  without  vulgarisms  or  pedantry.  It  has 
been  reprinted  entire  in  Holinshed’s  Chronicle. 

Edward  VI.  See  Whore  or  Babylon,  The. 

Edward,  Edward.  An  old  Scottish  ballad, 
printed  in  Percy’s  Reliques,  and  probably  written 
by  Lady  Wardlaw,  to  whom  several  other  pieces 
are  attributed. 

Edwardes,  Annie,  novelist,  has  published 
Archie  Lovell ; Miss  Forrester;  Stephen  Lawrence , 
Yeoman ; Morals  of  Mayfair ; Susan  Fielding  ; 
Ought  We  to  Visit  Her  '(  A Vagabond  Heroine ; 
Leah  ; A Flue  Stocking  ; and  other  works. 

Edwards,  Amelia  Blandford,  novelist 
and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1831),  is  the  author  of 
The  White  House  by  the  Sea;  My  Brother's 
Wife  (1855);  The  Ladder  of  Life  (1857);  Hand 
and  Glove  (1859)  ; Rachel  Noble' s Experience 
(1863);  Barbara's  History  (1864)  ; Half  a Million 
of  Money  (1865) ; Miss  Careto  (1865)  ; Debenham' s 
Vow  (1869)  ; Ln  the  Bays  of  My  Youth  (1873)  ; 
Monsieur  Maurice , and  Other  Stories  (1873)  ; a 
volume  of  Ballads  (1865);  several  works  of  travel, 
and  some  stories  for  the  young. 

Edwards,  Bryan  (b.  1743,  d.  1800),  was  the 
author  of  a History,  Civil  and  Commercial , of  the 
British  Colonies  in  the  West  Lndies  (1793).  See  his 
Autobiography . 

Edwards,  Edward,  bibliographer  and  libra- 
rian (b.  1812),  has  published  Memoirs  of  Libraries , 
together  with  a Practical  Handbook  of  Library 
Economy  (1850);  Libraries  and  Founders  of  Libraries 
(1864);  Free  Public  Libraries  (1869);  and  other 
works  on  similar  subjects. 

Edwards,  Henry  Sutherland  (b.  1828), 

has  published  The  Russians  at  Home  (1858) ; A 
History  of  the  Opera  (1862)  ; Malvina  (1871) ; and 
other  works. 

Edwards,  John,  D.D.  (b.  1637,  d.  1716), 
wrote  a Discourse  concerning  the  Authority , Style , 
and  Perfection  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  (1693);  Theologia  Reformata  (1713); 
and  other  works. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  D.D.  (1629,  d.  1712), 
wrote,  among  other  works,  A Preservative  against 
Socinianism  (1698 — 1703). 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  American  divine  (b. 
1703,  d.  1758),  wrote  A Treatise  concerning  Reli- 
gious Affections  (1746) ; A careful  and  strict  inquiry 
into  the  Modern  Notion  that  Freedom  of  Will  is  sup- 
posed to  be  essential  to  Moral  Agency  (1754)  ; The 
Great  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  Defended  (1758)  ; A 
Short  Account  of  the  Spread  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
Indians  (1788)  ; A History  of  the  Work  of  Redemp- 


tion (1788);  and  Practical  Sermons  (1791).  His 
Works  were  collected  and  published,  with  a Life  by 
Williams  and  Parsons,  in  1817 ; and  were  reprinted, 
with  an  essay  by  Henry  Rogers,  in  1834.  See  the 
Life  by  Hopkins. 

Edwards,  Matilda  Betham,  novelist,  has 
published,  among  other  works,  Doctor  Jacob ; 
Kitty  ; Winter  with  the  Swallows  ; Through  Spain 
to  the  Sahara  ; Bridget;  and  Felicia. 

Edwards,  Richard,  dramatist  (b.  circa  1523, 
d.  1566),  wrote  The  excellent  Comedie  of  two  of  the 
moste  faithfullest  freendes , Ddmon  and  Pythias 
(1571) ; and  Palamon  and  Arcyte,  a Comedy  in  two 
parts  (1566),  (q.v.).  The  first  is  reprinted  in  Dods- 
ley’s  collection.  Edwards  was  also  a principal 
contributor  to  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices  (q.v.). 
“ Besides  his  regular  verses,  he  appears,”  says 
Campbell,  “ to  have  contrived  masques,  and  to  have 
written  verses  for  pageants;  and  is  described  as 
having  been  the  first  fiddle,  the  most  fashionable 
sonneteer,  and  the  most  facetious  mimic  of  the 
court.”  For  Biography  and  Criticism. , see  Putten- 
ham’s  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  Warton’s  English 
Poetry,  Ritson’s  Bibliographia  Poetica , Wood’s 
Athencc  Oxonienses,  Collier’s  Dramatic  Poetry,  &c. 
See  Amantium  Lrje  ; Lute  in  Musicke. 

Edwards,  Thomas,  Puritan  writer  (d.  1647), 
was  the  author  of  Gangntena  (q.v.)  ,an&  other  tracts. 
See  Wood’s  Fasti. 

Edwin.  The  hero  of  Goldsmith’s  ballad  of 
The  Hermit  (q.v.). 

Edwin.  The  hero  of  Beattie’s  poem,  The 
Minstrel  (q.v.). 

Edwin  and  Angelina.  The  title  under  which 

Goldsmith’s  Hermit  (q.v.)  originally  appeared. 

Edwin  and  Elgitha.  A tragedy  by  Madame 
D’Arblay  (1752 — 1840),  brought  out  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1795,  but  without  success.  It  is  only  re- 
markable as  including  three  bishops  among  the 
dramatis  personcc. 

Edwin  and  Emma.  A ballad,  by  David 
Mallet  (1700—1765). 

Edwin  of  Deira.  A poem  by  Alexander 
Smith  (1830—1867),  published  in  1861. 

Edwin  of  the  Green.  The  hero  of  Par- 
nell’s poem  of  A Fairy  Tale.  He  is  represented 
as  despised  by  his  lady-love,  fair  Edith,  because 
though — 

“ Endowed  with  courage,  sense,  and  truth,” 

yet  “ badly-shaped  he’d  been.”  Happily,  he  is  re- 
stored to  beauty  by  the  fairies,  and  overcomes  his 
rival,  Sir  Topaz,  in  the  lady’s  affections. 

Edwin  the  Fair,  an  historical  poem  by  Sir 
Henry  Taylor  (b.  1800),  “has,”  says  Anthony  lrol- 
lope,  “the  merit  of  telling  its  story  very  cleauy. 
But  the  play,  as  a whole,  leaves  no  strong  impress 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  It  is  read  with  plea- 
sure— with  the  double  pleasure  arising  from  poetry 
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»and  historic  story — hut  there  is  no  personage  who  j 
•strikes  the  senses  with  power  and  leaves  his  picture 
* clearly  behind  him.  Dunstan,  the  saint  and  tyrant 
of  the  time,  is  intended  for  such  a part,  but  by  some  j 
weakness  the  aim  is  missed,  and  Dunstan  is  not  a 
-great  poetical  success.  Leolf  is  probably  the  best 
character  in  the  play,”  which  was  published  in 
. 1842. 

Egan,  Pierce,  novelist,  was  the  author  of 
Tom  and  Jerry ; Life  in  London  (q.v.) ; Finish 
to  the  Adventures  of  Tom  and  Jerry ; and  other 
works.  See  Thackeray’s  Roundabout  Fapers  ( Be 
Juventute).  See  Amateur,  An;  Life  in  London  ; 
'Real  Life  in  London. 

Egbert  of  York.  See  Confessionale  and 
IPenitentiale. 

Eger,  Sir,  Sir  Grahame,  and  Sir  Gray- 
IrSteel.  An  old  English  romance  in  verse,  which 
was  extremely  popular  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  is  alluded  to  in  The  Gomplaynt  of  Scotland 
(q.v.),  published  in  1549.  See,  also,  Sir  Walter 
.'•Scott’s  edition  of  Sir  Tristram , and  Ellis’s  Early 
English  Romances. 

Egerton,  Audley.  The  statesman,  in  Lord 
Lytton’s  story  of  My  Novel,  who  is  the  rival  of 
: Harley  l’Estrange  for  the  love  of  Nora  Avenel. 

Egerton,  Francis  Henry.  See  Bridge- 
water,  Earl  of. 

Egeus.  Father  to  Hermia,  in  A Midsummer 
Night’s  Bream. 

Eglamour.  The  friend  of  Sylvia,  in  The  Two 

Gentlemen  of  Verona  (q.v.). 

Eglamour,  Sir,  of  Artoys.  An  old  English 
1 romance,  of  which  an  analysis  is  given  in  Ellis’s 
Early  English  Romances.  It  is  probably  of  French 
origin.  Sir  Eglamore  is  the  title  of  a humorous 
ballad  by  Rowlands,  printed  in  The  Melancholic 
Knight  (1615). 

Eglantine,  Madam.  The  prioress,  in  Chau- 
cer’s Canterbury  Tales  (q.v.). 

Egwin,  Bishop  of  Worcester  (d.  about  718). 
(His  Biography  was  written  by  William  of  Malmes- 
bury). See  Wright’s  Biographia  Britannica.  See 
Evesham,  The  Foundation  of. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven.  A 

poem  by  Anna  Letitia  Barhauld  (1743 — 1825), 
published  in  1812;  “of  a political  character,  and 
anything  but  cheerful  in  its  tone.” 

Eikon  Basilike  : “ Portraiture  of  His  Sacred 
Majesty  in  his  Solitudes  and  Sufferings.”  A book 
of  private  devotion,  the  authorship  of  which  was 
at  first  attributed  to  Charles  I. ; but  the  work  is 
now  understood  to  have  been  partly  if  not  wholly 
written  by  Bishop  Gauden,  of  Exeter.  It  was 
possibly  approved  by  the  king,  and  was  published 
m 1648.  See  next  paragraph. 


Eikonoclastes.  “ Iconoclast : or,  Image 
Breaker,”  a treatise  by  John  Milton,  written  in 
reply  to  the  Eikon  Basilike  (q.v.).  Macaulay  speaks 
of  “ the  nervous  rhetoric  of  the  Iconoclast.” 

Eiloart,  Mrs.,  novelist,  has  written,  among 
other  works,  The  Curate's  Biscipline;  From  Thistles 
— Grapes ? Just  a Woman ; Madame  Silva's  Secret; 
Meg ; . St.  Bede's ; Woman's  Wrong;  Lady  Morc- 
toun’s  Laughter;  The  Love  that  Lived;  Our  Girls  ; 
Kate  Randal's  Bargain  ; and  His  Second  Wife. 

Einion  ap  Gwalchmai.  A Welsh  bard 
(circa  1180).  See  Stephens’s  Literature  of  the 
Kymri. 

'EKaTOfi7ra6ia,  The : “or, passionate Centurie 
of  Love,  divided  into  two  parts;  whereof  the 
first  expresseth  the  Author’s  Sufferance  in  Love; 
the  latter,  his  long  Farewell  to  Love  and  all  his 
Tyrannie.”  A poem  by  Thomas  Watson  (1560 
— 1592),  published  in  1582. 

Elaine.  The  title  of  one  of  Tennyson’s 
Ldulls.  Elaine  it  is  who  dies  of  love  for  Lancelot 
(q.v.)  : 

“ I loved  you,  and  my  love  had  no  return. 

And  therefore  my  true  love  hath  been  my  death.” 

Elbow.  A constable  in  Measure  for  Measure 

(q.v.). 

Elder  Brother,  The.  A comedy  by  John 
Fletcher  (1576 — 1625) ; generally  considered  the 
best  of  that  writer’s  comic  pieces.  It  endeavours 
to  describe  the  power  of  love,  on  the  first  sight  of 
woman,  to  vivify  a soul  which,  like  that  of  Charles, 
the  hero,  has  hitherto  been  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
passion.  See  Charles. 

Eleazar.  The  Moor  in  Marlowe’s  Lust's 
Bominion  (q.v.) ; “ such  another  character  as  Aaron 
in  Titus  Andronicus”  (q.v.). 

Election,  The.  A poem  by  John  Sterling 
(1806 — 1844),  “ reaching  to  two  thousand  verses,” 
and  “ in  a new  vein — what  might  be  called  the 
mock-heroic,  or  sentimental  Hudibrastic,  reminding 
one  a little,  too,  of  Wieland’s  Obcron ;”  published 
anonymously  in  1841.  “ The  style,”  says  Carlyle, 

“is  free  and  flowing ; the  rhyme  dances  along  with 
a certain  joyful  triumph — everything  of  due  brevity 
withal.  That  mixture  of  mockery  on  the  surface, 
which  finely  relieves  the  real  earnestness  within, 
and  flavours  even  what  is  not  very  earnest  and 
might  even  be  insipid  otherwise,  is  not  ill-managed.” 
The  titlo  of  the  piece  sufficiently  explains  its  action, 
which  concerns  the  contest  between  Frank  Vane 
and  Peter  Mogg  for  the  representation  of  an  English 
borough.  In  the  end,  Frank  runs  away  with  the 
heroino,  Anne,  and  leaves  the  course  open  to  his 
more  popular  rival. 

Election  Ball,  An,  “ in  Poetical  Letters  from 
Mr.  Inkle  at  Bath,  to  his  wife  at  Gloucester,”  by 
Christopher  Anstey  (1724 — 1805);  published  in 
1776,  and  exhibiting  the  same  characteristics  as  his 
well-known  New  Bath  Guide  (q.v.).  It  was  adorned 
with  illustrations  after  the  manner  of  Hogarth. 
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Elegies,  by  John  Scott  (1730—1783);  of  which. 
Johnson  said  that  “ they  were  very  well,  but  such 
as  twenty  people  might  write.” 

Elegies,  by  William  Shenstone  (1714 — 1763). 

“ A series  of  poetical  truths,  devoid,”  says  Disraeli, 
“of  poetical  expression  ; truths — for  notwithstand- 
ing the  pastoral  romance  in  which  the  poet  has 
enveloped  himself,  the  subjects  are  real,  and  the 
feelings  could  not,  therefore,  be  fictitious.” 

Elegies  upon  Several  Occasions,  by 

Michael  Drayton  (1563 — 1631) ; published  in  1627. 

Elegy  written  in  a Country  Church- 
yard, by  Thomas  Gray  (1716 — 1771).  The 

original  title  was  Stanzas  wrote  in,  &c. ; indeed, 
the  poem,  as  now  printed,  differs  in  many  ways 
from  the  earliest  versions.  Some  of  the  stanzas  are 
omitted  bodily,  though  happily  they  have  been 
preserved;  whilst  in  one  of  those  still  retained, 

“ Cromwell”  and  “ Milton”  have  been  substituted 
for  “Caesar”  and  “ Tully.”  Dr.  Johnson  gives 
1750  as  the  date  of  publication;  and  declares  that 
the  piece  “abounds  with  images  which  find  a 
mirror  in  every  mind,  and  with  sentiments  to 
which  every  bosom  returns  an  echo.”  The  church- 
yard was  that  of  Stoke  Pogis,  near  Eton. 

Elegy  written  in  Spring,  by  Michael 
Bruce  e(l746 — 1767);  described  as  “the  finest  of 
all  his  productions.” 

Elena,  the  heroine  of  the  second  part  of 
Sir  Henry  Taylor’ s ' Van  Artevelde  (q.v.),  is  also 
the  subj  ect  of  a poem  by  the  same  writer,  in  which 
her  later  history  is  given ; which  tells  us,  says 
Trollope,  “ how,  after  the  crushing  ruin  of 
early  sorrow,  she  partly  recovers  her  strength,  and 
in  that  recovery  assumed  a higher  spirit  than  had 
heretofore  been  hers.” 

Elenchus  Motuum  nuperorum  in 
Anglia:  “simul  ac  juris  Regii  et  Parliamentary 
brevis  Enarratio,”  by  George  Bate,  M.D.,  phy- 
sician to  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Charles  II. ; published 
in  1649,  and  forming  ' an  historical  narrative 
which  Bishop  Warburton  describes  as  “worth 
reading.” 

Elene : “or,  the  Finding  of  the  Cross.”  A 
poem  in  the  Vercelli  Book  (q.v.),  attributed  to 
Cynewulf  (q.v.). 

Elephant  in  the  Moon,  The.  A humorous 
poem,  written  originally  by  Samuel  Butler  (1600 
— 1680),  in  octosyllabic,  and  afterwards  in  heroic, 
verse,  as  a satire  upon  the  Royal  Society  and  Sir 
Paul  Neal.  It  tells  how 

“ A leam’d  Society  of  late, 

The  glory  of  a foreign  state. 

Agreed,  upon  a summer’s  night, 

To  search  the  Moon  by  her  own  light; 

To  take  an  invent’ry  of  all 
Her  real  estate,  and  personal ; 

And  make  an  accurate  survey 
Of  all  her  lands,  and  how  they  lay.” 

It  is  whilst  one  of  their  number  is  gazing  at  the 
moon  through  an  “ optic-glass  ” that  he  discovers 


the  presence  in  the  luminary  of  the  “ Elephant” 
which  figures  in  the  title  of  the  poem. 

Elfrida.  A tragedy  by  William  Mason  (1725 
— 1797),  “ written,”  says  Southey,  “ on  an  artificial 
model,  and  in  a gorgeous  diction,  because  he 
thought  Shakespeare  had  precluded  all  hope  of 
excellence  in  any  other  form  of  drama.”  The 
author  followed  the  example  set  by  the  Greek 
dramatists,  and  introduced  the  classical  accom- 
paniment of  the  chorus.  The  play  was  produced 
at  Drury  Lane,  under  the  auspices  of  the  elder 
Colman,  in  1753,  but  was  not  very  successful. 

Elia.  The  pseudonym  under  which  Charles 
Lamb  contributed  a series  of  Essays  to  The  London 
Magazine.  “ The  adoption  of  the  signature,”  says 
Talfourd,  “ was  purely  accidental.  His  first  con- 
tribution was  a description  of  the  old  South  Sea 
House,  where  Lamb  had  passed  a few  months’ 
novitiate  as  a clerk,  thirty  years  before,  and  of  its 
inmates,  who  had  long  passed  away ; and,  remem- 
bering the  name  of  a gay,  light-hearted  foreigner, 
who  fluttered  there  at  that  time,  he  subscribed  his 
name  to  the  essay.”  This  was  in  August,  1820. 
The  first  series  of  Elia  extended  from  that  date 
till  October,  1822,  and  was  republished  in  1823. 
The  second  series  began  in  May,  1824,  and  ended 
in  August,  1825. 

Eliakim,  in  Pordage’s  satiric  poem  of  Azaria 
and  Hushai  (q.v.),  is  intended  for  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II. 

Eliot,  George,  is  the  nom  de  plume  adopted 
by  Mrs.  George  Henry  Lewes,  nee  Marian  Evans 
(b.  about  1820),  who,  besides  translating  Strauss’s 
Life  of  Jesus  (1846),  and  Feuerbach’s  Essence  of 
Christianity  (1853),  has  published  the  following 
novels  : — Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  (1858) ; Adam  Bede 
(1859) ; The  Mill  on  the  Floss  (1860);  Silas  Manner 
(1861);  Bomola  (1863) ; Felix  Holt  (1866) ; Middler 
march  (1871 — 72);  and  Daniel  Deronda  (1876).  She 
has  also  written  The  Spanish  Gypsy  (1868),  and 
several  miscellaneous  poems,  collected  in  the 
volume  entitled  The  Legend  of  Jubal  (1874),  and 
has  largely  contributed  to  The  Westminster  Review. 
“ George  Eliot,  in  all  her  novels,  instils  her  own 
faith  in  ‘ plain  living  and  high  thinking,’  by  show- 
ing,” says  Professor  Morley,  “ that  it  is  well 
in  life  to  care  greatly  for  something  worthy  of  our 
care ; choose  worthy  work,  believe  in  it  with  our 
souls,  and  labour  to  live,  through  inevitable  checks 
and  hindrances,  true  to  our  best  sense  of  the  highest 
life  we  can  attain.”  See  R.  II.  Hutton’s  Essays. 
See  Agatha;  Bede,  Adam;  Jubal,  Legend  of; 
Middlemarch;  Mill  on  the  Floss;  Romola; 
Silas  Marner  ; Spanish  Gypsy,  &c. 

Eliot,  Sir  John,  and  statesman  (b.  1590, 
d.  1632),  wrote  The  Monarchy  of  Man  (q.v.).  See 
the  Life  by  Forster  (1864). 

Eliot,  Samuel,  American  historical  writer 
(b.  1821),  has  published  The  Liberty  of  Rome:  a 
History  (1849);  The  Early  Christians  (1S53):  A 
Manual  of  United  States  History  (1856) ; and  other 
works. 
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Elissa,  in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene,  is  the 
step-sister  of  Medina  and  Perissa,  and  contrives 
to  disagree  with  them  on  every  point. 

Eliza : “ or,  An  Elegy  upon  the  Unripe 

Decease  of  Sir  Antony  Irby;  composed  at  the 
Request  (and  for  a Monument)  of  his  surviving 
lady,”  by  William  Browne  (q.v.). 

Eliza.  The  name  imder  which  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carter  (1717 — 1806)  began  to  contribute  verses  to 
The  Gentleman  s Magazine,  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
Eliza  was  also  made  the  subject  of  a Greek  epigram 
by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Eliza,  Letters  to,  by  Laurence  Sterne 
(1713 — 1768);  published,  after  his  death,  in  1775. 
They  are  ten  in  number,  and  were  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Draper,  the  wife  of  a counsellor  of  Bombay, 
with  whom,  at  one  time,  Sterne  was  very  intimate. 
See  Bramine. 

Elizabeth.  Daughter  of  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary-, and  the  heroine  of  Charles  Kingsley’s  dra- 
matic poem  of  The  Saint's  Tragedy  (q.v.).  She  is 
intended,  says  the  author,  as  “ a type  of  two  great 
mental  struggles  of  the  Middle  Age ; first,  of  that 
between  Scriptural  or  unconscious,  and  Popish,  or 
conscious,  purity ; in  a word,  between  innocence 
and  prudery ; next,  of  the  struggle  between  healthy 
human  affection,  and  the  Manichrean  contempt  with 
which  a celibate  clergy  would  have  all  men  regard 
the  name  of  husband,  wife,  and  parent.  To  ex- 
hibit this  latter  falsehood  in  its  miserable  conse- 
quences is  the  main  object  of  my  poem.” 

Elizabeth,  Queen  (b.  1533,  d.  1603),  is 
represented  in  Puttenham’s  Art  of  English  Focsie 
(q.v.)  as  the  author  of  a short  poem,  written,  as 
Professor  Morley  points  out,  when  the  presence  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  England  was  breeding  all 
manner  of  sedition.  “ The  Queen,”  says  Puttenham, 

nothing  ignorant  in  those  secret  favours,  though 
she  had  long,  with  great  wisdom  and  pacience, 
dissembled  it,  writeth  this  ditty  most  sweet  and 
sententious,  not  hiding  from  all  such  aspiring  minds 
the  danger  of  their  ambition  and  disloyaltie.” 

Elizabetha  Triumphans.  A poem  in 
blank  verse,  written  by  James  Aske,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  in 
1588,  and  published  in  that  year.  It  is  included 
in  Percy’s  volume  of  Flank  Verse  Anterior  to 
Milton,  and  is  to  be  found  complete  in  Nichols’s 
Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  ii. 

Ella,  in  Chaucer’s  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  was  a 
king  of  Northumberland,  who  married  Cunstance. 

Ellen,  Burd.  A ballad,  given  by  Percy  in 
his  Reliqucs  as  Childe  Waters;  by  Jamieson  and 
Buchan,  under  the  above  title  ; and  by  Kinloch  as 
Lady  Margaret.  It  relates  how  Burd  Ellen  fol- 
lowed her  lord  in  the  guise  of  a page,  and  how  she 
gave  birth  to  a son  in  a stable. 

Ellen  Irwin  : “ or,  the  Braes  of  Kirtle.”  A 
• legendary  poem  by  William  Wordsworth,  written 


in  1803.  The  Kirtle  is  a river  in  the  south  of 
Scotland. 

Ellesmere,  Earl  of,  Francis  Egerton  (b. 
1800,  d.  1857),  published  some  poems  and  transla- 
tions of  Faust  and  other  German  works,  and  con- 
tributed some  Essays  to  The  Quarterly  Review 
(1858).  He  is  better  known  under  his  original  title 
of  Lord  Leveson  Gower. 

Ellicott,  Charles  John,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  (b.  1819),  has  written 
Commentaries  on  the  Pauline  Epistles,  Lectures  on 
the  Life  of  our  Lord,  Considerations  on  the  Revision 
of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  New  Testament, 
Characteristics  of  Modern  Unbelief  and  other  works. 

Elliott,  Charlotte,  was  the  author  of 
several  well-known  hymns ; among  others,  of  those 
commencing — 

“ Just  as  I am, 'without  one  plea,” 

and 

“My  God,  my  Father,  while  I stray.” 

Her  Unpublished  Journals,  Correspondence , and 
Poems  appeared  in  1874. 

Elliott,  Ebenezer,  poet  (b.  1781,  d.  1849), 
wrote  Corn-Laiv  Rhymes,  Corn-Law  Hymns,  The 
Vernal  Walk,  Love,  The  Village  Patriarch , The 
Splendid  Village , &c.  His  Works  appeared  in 
1834,  1840,  and  1876.  See  the  Life  by  Searle. 
“Elliott,”  says  Alexander  Smith,  “is  the  poet  of 
the  English  artisans — men  who  read  newspapers 
and  books,  who  are  members  of  mechanics’  in- 
stitutes, who  attend  debating  societies,  who 
discuss  political  measures  and  political  men, 
who  are  tormented  by  ideas.  His  poems  are  of 
the  angriest,  but  their  anger  is  not  altogether 
undivine.  His  scorn  blisters  and  scalds,  his  sar- 
casm flays;  but  then  outside  nature  is  constantly 
touching  him  with  a summer  breeze,  or  a branch 
of  pink  and  white  apple-blossoms,  and  his  mood 
becomes  tenderness  itself.  He  is  far  from  being 
lachrymose ; and  when  he  is  pathetic  he  affects  one 
as  when  a strong  man  sobs.  His  anger  is  not 
nearly  so  frightful  as  his  tears.”  Sec  Corn-Law 
Rhymer. 

Elliott,  Jane,  of  Minto.  Daughter  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliott,  and  authoress  of  the  first  version  of 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  (q.v.)  See  Cockburn,  Mrs. 

Elliott,  Sir  Gilbert.  See  Amynta. 

Ellis,  George,  literary  antiquarian  and  mis- 
cellaneous -writer  (b.  1745,  d.  1815),  published 
Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets,  to  which  is 
prefixed,  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  English  Poetry  and  Language  (1790);  Speci- 
mens of  early  English  Metrical  Romances,  chiefly 
written  during  the  early  part  of  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury ; to  which  is  prefixed,  an  historical  Introduction 
intended  to  illustrate  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Ro- 
mantic Composition  in  France  and  England  (1805)  ; 
Poetical  Tales  and  Trifles,  by  Sir  Gregory  Gander 
(1778);  and  various  contributions  to  the  Rolliad 
(q.v.),  the  Probationary  Odes,  and  Political  Eclogues. 
Sec  Gander,  Sir  Gregory. 
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Ellis,  George  James  Wellbore  Agar, 

Lord  Dover  (b.  1797,  d.  1833),  wrote  a History  of 
the  State  Prisoner,  commonly  called  the  Iron  Mask  ; 
Historical  Inquiries  respecting  the  Character  of 
Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon  ; and  a Life  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  besides  editing-  the  Ellis  Corre- 
spondence and  Horace  Walpole’s  Letters  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann. 

Ellis,  Sir  Henry,  literary  antiquary 
(b.  1777,  d.  1S69),  published  Original  Letters  Illus- 
trative of  English  History  (1814) ; a History  of  the 
Antiquities  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch, 
and  Liberty  of  Norton  Folgate,  in  the  suburbs  of 
London  (1798)  ; introductions  to  editions  of  the 
Doomsday  Survey  and  Dugdalo’s  Monasticon,  besides 
editions  of  Brande’s  Popular  Antiquities,  and  of 
Hardyng  and  Fabian’s  Chronicles,  and  various  con- 
tributions to  the  Archceologia  and  other  works. 

Ellis,  John,  poet  (b.  1698,  d.  1791),  con- 
tributed to  Dodsley's  Miscellany  several  short 
pieces,  including  The  Cheat's  Apology,  and  Tartana : 
or,  the  Pladdie. 

Ellis,  Mrs.  William,  nee  Sarah  Stickney, 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1812),  wrote  The  Women 
of  England  (1838) ; A Summer  and  Winter  in  the 
Pyrenees  (1841)  ; The  Daughters  of  England  (1842) ; 
The  Wives  of  England,  and  The  Mothers  of  England 
(1843) ; Prevention  better  than  Cure  (1847)  ; Hints 
on  Formation  of  Character  (1848);  Pictures  of 
Private  Life ; Family  Secrets  : or,  Hints  to  those 
who  would  make  Home  happy ; A Voice  from  the 
Vintage  ; and  other  works. 

Ellis,  William  (d.  1872),  missionary  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  published  Missionary  Narrative  of 
a Tour  through  Hawaii  or  Owhyhee  (1826) ; Poly- 
nesian Researches  (1829) ; A History  of  Madagascar 
(1839);  and  many  other  works.  His  second 
wife  was  Miss  Stickney.  (See  preceding  para- 
graph.) 

EUwood,  Mrs.  A.  K.,  published  in 
1848,  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  Ladies  of  England 
from  the  Commencement  of  the  Last  Century.  This 
work  commences  with  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu and  ends  with  Miss  *Landon  (Mrs.  Maclean), 
and  is  “ marked  by  good  taste  and  excellent 
judgment.”  Mrs.  Ellwood  also  wrote  a Narrative 
of  a Journey  Overland  from  England  to  India 
(1830). 

Ellwood,  Thomas,  a Quaker  divine  (b.  1639, 
d.  1713),  wrote  The  Davidcis  : or,  the  Life  of  David, 
King  of  Israel,  a sacred  poem  (1712)  ; The  Founda- 
tion of  Tithes  Shaken  (1682);  Sacred  History  : or, 
the  Historical  Part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  digested  into  due  Method,  with 
Observations  (1705  and  1709)  ; and  other  works. 
The  History  of  his  Life,  written  by  himself,  ap- 
peared in  1714.  See  the  Retrospective  Review,  vol. 
xiii.  See  Davideis. 

Ellys,  Anthony,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  (b. 

1 >93,  d.  1761),  wrote  a Reply  to  Hume’s  Essay  on 


Miracles,  and  Various  Tracts  on  the  Liberty 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  of  Protestants  in  England. 

Elmham,  Thomas  of,  Prior  of  Lenton,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  till  1426,  wrote  a prose  History 
of  Henry  V.,  printed  by  Hearne  in  1727;  a 
summary  of  the  same  in  Latin  verse,  edited  by 
Cole,  in  Memorials  of  Henry  V.  ; and  a History  of 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Augustine  at  Canterbury , to 
which  he  belonged  in  early  life,  edited  by  Hard- 
wick, in  the  Rolls  Series  of  Chronicles  and  Memorials. 

Elm  Tree,  The.  A poem  by  Thomas  Hood. 

Elmsley,  Peter,  D.D.,  classical  critic  (b. 
1773,  d.  1825),  was  one  of  the  earliest  contributors 
to  The  Edinburgh  Review,  in  which  he  wrote 
papers  on  Wittenbach’s  Plutarch,  Schweighauser’s 
Athenccus,  Bloomfield’s  AEschylus,  and  Porson’s 
Hecuba.  He  also  wrote  largely  for  The  Quarterly 
Review.  Among  his  editions  of  classical  works  are 
— the  Acharnanes  (1809)  ; the  (Edipus  Tyr annus 
(1811);  the  Heracleidce,  Bacchce,  and  Medea  (1815, 
1818,  and  1821) ; and  the  Edipus  Coloneus  (1823). 

Elocution  Walker.  A name  given  to  John 
Walker  (1732 — 1807),  the  author  of  The  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary , from  the  fact  of  his  being  a 
distinguished  teacher  of  elocution. 

Eloisa  to  Abelard,  Epistle  from,  by 

Alexander  Pope  ; founded  on  the  well-known  and 
pathetic  story  of  these  two  famous  personages. 
Peter  Abelard  (1079 — 1142)  was  an  illustrious 
philosopher  and  divine,  whom  Heloisa,  the  niece  of 
Fulbert,  an  ecclesiastic,  loved  “ not  wisely,  but  too 
well.”  Abelard  would  willingly  have  repaired  the 
injury  he  had  done  her,  by  marriage;  but  Heloisa, 
from  a strange  combination  of  devoted  generosity 
and  perverted  moral  and  religious  sentiment,  ob- 
jected to  matrimony,  and,  even  after  a private 
espousal  had  taken  place,  denied  its  existence  on  oath. 
Hallam  is  of  opinion  that  Pope,  in  his  passionate 
and  musical  effusion,  has  done  great  injustice  to 
Heloisa’ s character,  in  putting  into  her  mouth  the 
sentiments  of  a coarse,  abandoned  woman.  “ Her 
refusal  to  marry  Abelard  arose,  not  from  an  abstract 
predilection  for  the  name  of  mistress  above  that  of 
wife,  but  from  her  disinterested  affection,  which 
would  not  deprive  him  of  the  prospect  of  ecclesias- 
tical dignities,  to  which  his  genius  and  renown 
might  lead  him.” 

Elphinston,  James,  miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1721,  d.  1809),  published  a Grammar  of  the 
English  Language,  a poem  on  Education,  and 
translations  of  Martial  and  of  Bacine’s  Religion. 
He  also  wrote  Fifty  Years'  Correspondence,  Inglish, 
French,  and  Lattin , in  Froze  and  Verse,  between  Ge- 
nius ses  ov  booth  Sexes,  and  James  Elphinston  (1794). 

Elphinstone,  Hon.  Mountstuart,  states- 
man (b.  1778,  d.  1859),  wrote  An  Account  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Cabaul  (1815),  and  a History  of  India 
(1841). 

Elshender  the  Recluse.  The  Black  Dwarf, 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel  of  that  name. 
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; Elsie.  The  heroine  of  Longfellow’s  dramatic 
•>em  of  The  Golden  Legend  (q.v.).;  in  lovo  with 
rinco  Henry. 

Elsinore.  A town  in  Denmark,  in  which 
sakespeare  laid  the  scene  of  Hamlet. 

Elspat,  Lady.  A ballad,  printed  in  Jamie- 
■n’s  collection,  telhng  how  “her  mother,  on 
.lse  pretences,  imprisons  the  lover  of  Lady  Elspat, 
ho  bears  witness  for  him  and  procures  his  release- 
.ent.” 

Elspeth.  A character  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
ovel  of  The  Antiquary  (q.v.). 

Elspeth.  A servant  to  Dandie  Dinmont  (q.v.), 
i Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel  of  Guy  Mannering 
q.v.). 

Elspie.  The  heroine  of  Clough’s  Bothie  of 
' ober-na - Vuolich  (q.v.)  ; in  love  with  Philip. 

Elsynge,  Henry,  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (b.  1598,  d.  1654),  wrote  a work  on  The 
Indent  Method  and  Manner  of  Holding  Parliaments 
■i  England. 

Elton,  Sir  Arthur  Hallam  (b.  1818),  is 

it  he  author  of  a novel  entitled  Below  the  Surface, 
:nd  of  various  tracts  on  the  leading  social  and 
■ lolitical  questions  of  the  day. 

Elvira  : “ or,  the  Worst  not  always  true.”  A 
•omedyby  George  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol;  printed 
n 1667,  and  probably  founded  on  a Spanish  play. 


Elwin,  Whitwell,  clergyman  and  critic 
; b.  1816),  was  editor  of  The  Quarterly  Review  from 
'.‘.853  to  1860,  and  has  commenced  the  publication 
;f  a complete  edition  of  the  works  and  correspon- 
d lence  of  Pope.  He  has  also  produced  a volume  of 
t jssays  on  literary  subjects. 


Elyot,  Sir  Thomas,  physician,  and  mis- 
;ellaneous  writer  (d.  1546),  wrote  The  Bokc  named 
‘ he  Governor  (1531);  Pasquil  the  Playne  (1533);  Of  the 
Knowledge  which  maketh  a wise  man  (1533);  The 
I'  dottle  of  Helthe  (1533) ; The  Bankette  of  Sapience 
I (1542);  A Preservative  agaynste  Beth  (1545);  A 
I,  Defence  or  Apology e of  Good  Women  (1545)  ; and 
various  translations.  For  Biography , see  Wood’s 
I Athena;  Oxonienses  and  The  Retrospective  Review. 
ySee  Castle  of  Health,  The;  Defence  or  Apolo- 
■ oye  of  Good  Women;  Dictionary,  Latin- 
'English;  Governor,  The  ; Preservative  agaynst 
IDeth,  A. 


Emare.  An  old  English  story,  discovered  by 
Tyrwhitt  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  and  described 
■ as — — 

“On  of  Rrytayne lnycs 
That  was  used  by  ulde  dayes.” 

NSee  Ritson’s  Metrical  Romances. 


Emblems,  Ancient  and  Modern,  Col- 
lection of,  “quickened  with  Metrical  Illustra- 
tions,” by  Georoe  Wither;  published  in  1635. 
These  emblems  are  “both  moral  and  divine”  in 


character,  and  are,  in  the  words  of  the  author, 
“ disposed  into  lotteries,  that  instruction  and  good 
counsel  may  bo  farthered  by  an  honest  and  pleasing 
recreation.”  Withers  Emblems  were  preceded  in 
1586  by  Whitney’s  Choice  of  Eiyblemes,  and  in 
1612  by  Peacham’s  Minerva  Britannia : or,  a 

Garden  of  Heroical  Devises.  See  Green’s  Shake- 
speare, and  the  Emblem  Writers;  also  The  Retro- 
spective Review,  vol.  ix. 

Emblems,  Divine  and  Moral.  Poems  by 
Francis  Quarles  (1592 — 1644),  published  in  1635, 
and  intended  to  illustrate  the  emblematic  character 
of  the  engravings  by  which  they  were  accompanied. 
Some  of  them  were  translated,  others  paraphrased, 
from  the  Pia  Besideria  of  Herman  Hugo,  the 
Jesuit,  who  was  himself  largely  indebted  to 
Andreas  Alciatus,  the  author  of  Emblematum 
Libellus  (1522).  Wood  says  that  Quarles’  Em- 
blems were  “in  wonderful  veneration  among  the 
vulgar”  of  his  time.  “His  visible  poetry,”  says 
old  Fuller,  “ (I  mean  his  ‘ Emblems’),  is  excellent, 
catching  therein  the  eye  and  fancy  at  one  draught, 
so  that  he  hath  out-Alciated  therein,  in  some  men’s 
judgement.”  “His  writings,”  says  James  Mont- 
gomery, “are  occasionally  defaced  by  vulgarisms 
and  deformed  by  quaint  conceits,  but  his  beauties 
abundantly  atone  for  his  defects ; the  latter  being 
comparatively  few,  while  his  works  are  generally 
characterised  by  great  learning,  lively  fancy,  and 
profound  piety.”  “ He  uses  language,”  says 
Thoreau  hyperbolically,  “ almost  as  greatly  as 
Shakespeare ; and  though  there  is  not  much 
straight  grain  in  him,  there  is  plenty  of  tough 
crooked  timber.  In  an  age  when  Herbert  is 
revived,  Quarles  ought  surely  not  to  be  forgotten.” 

Embury,  Mrs.,  wee  Emma  Catherine  Manley, 
an  American  authoress  (b.  1806,  d.  1863),  produced 
Guido,  and  other  Poems  ; Constance  Latimer : or,  the 
Blind  Girl;  Pictures  of  Early  Life;  Nature's  Gems: 
or,  American  Wild  Flowers  ; The  Waldorf  Family  ; 
Glimpses  of  Home  Life ; and  other  works.  See 
Ianthe. 

Emerald  Isle,  The.  A name  first  bestowed 
upon  Ireland  by  Dr.  William  Drennan  (1754 — 
1820),  in  his  poem  called  Erin. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  American  author 
and  essayist  (b.  1803),  has  written  Literary 
Ethics  { 1838);  Nature,  essays  (1839),  q.v.;  The 
Method  of  Nature  (1841);  Man  the  Re  former  (1841); 
Lectures  on  the  Times  (1841);  Essays  (1841);  Essays 
(1844)  ; Poems  (1846)  ; Representative  Men  (1849), 
(q.v.) ; Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller,  Marchesa  d'  Ossofi 
(1852);  English  Traits  (1856),  (q.v.)  ; The  Conduct 
of  Life  (1860) ; May-Bay , and  other  Pieces  (1S67) ; 
Society  and  Solitude  (1870);  Parnassus:  Selected 
Poems  (1871);  Essays  (1871);  Letters  and  Social 
Aims  (1876);  besides  delivering  an  oration  on 
“Man-Thinking”  in  1837,  an  address  to  the  senior 
class  of  Cambridge  Divinity  College  in  1838,  and 
orations  and  lectures  on  various  subjects  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  Lowell  writes  of  Emerson : — 
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“ Hia  is,  we  may  Bay, 

A Greek  head  on  right  Yankee  shoulders,  whose  range 
Has  Olympus  for  one  pole,  for  t'other  th’  Exchange. 

’Tls  refreshing  to  old-fashioned  people  like  mo 
To  meet  such  a primitive  pagan  as  he, 

In  whose  mind  all  creation  is  duly  respected 
As  parts  of  himself— just  a little  projected.” 

Emerson,  William,  mathematician  (b.  1701, 
d.  1782),  author  of  Mechanics , Method  of  Incre- 
ments,, Doctrine  of  Fluxions,  and  other  works.  See 
the  Life  by  Bowe  (1793). 

Emigrants  in  the  Bermudas,  The.  A 

poem  by  Andrew  Marvell  (1620 — 1678),  which 
may  possibly  have  suggested  to  Thomas  Moore  the 
idea  of  his  Canadian  Boat-Song  : — 

“ From  a small  hoat  that  row’d  along 
The  listening  winds  received  this  song.” 

The  emigrants  are  supposed  to  be  driven  to  America 
by  the  government  of  Charles  I.  Leigh  Hunt  calls 
this  poem  “ devout  and  beautiful.” 

Emilia,  in  Chaucer’s  Knight' s Tale,  is  beloved 
by  Palamon  and  Arcite  (q.v.). 

Emilia.  A character  in  Shakespeare’s  play 
-of  The  Winter's  Tale  (q.v.). 

Emilia,  in  Othello  (q.v.),  is  the  wife  of  Iago, 
.and  waiting- woman  to  Desdemona  (q.v.). 

Emilia,  in  Smollett’s  novel  of  The  Adventures 
of  Peregrine  Pickle,  is  beloved  by  the  hero. 

Em’ly,  Little.  The  niece  of  Daniel  Peg- 
g-otty  (q.v.),  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  David  Copperfield 
q.v.) ; afterwards  betrayed  and  deserted  by  Steer- 
orth  (q.v.).  She  has  given  the  title  to  a dramatic 
version  of  the  novel  by  Andrew  Halliday  (Duff), 
produced  in  1869. 

Emma.  The  title  of  a novel  by  Jane  Austen, 
published  in  1816. 

Emmeline  : “ or,  the  Orphan  of  the  Castle.” 
A novel  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  (1749 — 1806), 
published  in  1788 : “ the  graceful  story  of  an 
orphan  girl  pining  under  the  stigma  of  illegitimate 
birth  and  the  miseries  of  dependence.  The  course 
■of  events  at  length  restores  her  to  her  genuine 
rank  and  her  long  alienated  inheritance,  and 
makes  her  happy  with  the  man  she  loves.  Neither 
the  story  nor  the  characters  show  much  vigour ; 
the  incidents  are  often  utterly  improbable ; the 
cast  of  the  tale,  moreover,  belongs  to  a school  that 
never  was  good — the  school  of  distressed  maidens, 
missing  fathers,  children  changed  at  nurse,  &c. ; 
but  for  all  that,  Emmeline  has  many  pleasing  and 
tender  passages  we  could  find  in  no  other  writer.” 

Empedocles  on  Etna.  A dramatic  poem 
by  Matthew  Arnold  (b.  1822),  published  in  1853, 
but  withdrawn  shortly  afterwards;  to  be  reproduced, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Robert  Browning,  in  1868. 
Of  the  historical  Empedocles,  Professor  Nichol 
writes  that,  “ at  once  philosopher,  lawgiver,  phy- 
sician, and  poet,  he  was  revered  as  a prophet 
during  his  life,  and  afterwards  worshipped  as  a 
god.  His  career  was  embellished  by  imputed 
.miracles,  and  marvellous  legends  cluster  round  his 


death  [one  of  which,  representing  him  as  having 
thrown  himself  into  the  crater  at  Etna,  is  adopted 
by  Mr.  Arnold  in  the  poem].  Lucretius  speaks  of 

him  as  the  greatest  among  the  wonders  of  Sicily 

‘ clarum  ot  venerabile  nomen.’  ” “ Good  Master 

Empedocles,”  cries  Charles  Lamb  in  one  of  his 
wildest  moods,  “ it  is  long  since  you  went  a-sala- 
mander-gaihering  down  AStna.  Worse  than  sam- 
phire-picking by  some  odds.  ’Tis  a mercy  your 
worship  did  not  singe  your  moustachios.” 

Emperor’s  Bird’s  Nest,  The.  A 

humorous  ballad  by  H.  W.  Longfellow. 

Empson,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Feveril  of 
the  Peak,  is  the  favourite  flageolet- player  of 
Charles  II. 

Empson,  William,  Professor  of  Law  at 
Haileybury  (b.  1790,  d.  1852),  succeeded  Macvey 
Napier  (q.v.)  in  the  editorship  of  The  Edinburgh 
Review,  to  which  he  contributed  a large  variety  of 
papers  between  1823  and  1849. 

Enchiridion:  “ containing  Institutions  Di- 
vine, Contemplative,  Practical,  Moral,  Ethical, 
Economical,  Political.”  A collection  of  ma-yimg 
by  Francis  Quarles  (1592 — 1644).  Many  of  these 
“ guesses  at  truth  ” are  really  gems  of  thought. 
They  were  published  in  1652. 

Encomion  of  Lady  Pecunia:  “or,  the 
Praise  of  Money ; the  Complaint  of  Poetrie  for  the 
death  of  Liberalitie,  i.e.,  The  Combat  betweene 
Conscience  and  Covetousness,  in  the  mind  of  Man; 
with  Poems  in  Divers  Humors,”  by  Richard 
Barnfield  (b.  1574),  printed  in  1598.  Several 
of  the  pieces  in  this  volume  were  included  in  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim,  published  in  1599. 

Encyclopaedia.  The  earliest  English  Ency- 
clopaedia was  the  Lexicon  Technician  of  Dr.  John 
Harris,  published  in  two  folio  volumes  in  1710. 
It  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Hoffman’s  Lexicon  Uni- 
versale, which  appeared  in  Germany  in  1677.  In 
1728,  Ephraim  Chambers  (q.v.)  produced,  on  an 
improved  basis,  a Cyclopcedia  in  two  volumes,  and 
this  work  was  followed  by  Owen’s  Dictionary 
(four  volumes)  in  1754.  The  first  edition  of  The 
Encyclopedia  Britannica , which  was  mainly  a Dic- 
tionary of  Arts  and  Sciences,  was  published  in 
three  volumes  in  1771 ; the  second,  containing 
large  additions,  in  ten  volumes,  in  1776 — 1783;  the 
third  was  completed  in  eighteen  volumes  in  1797 ; 
the  fourth,  in  twenty  volumes,  in  1810;  the  fifth 
and  sixth,  with  supplements,  in  six  volumes,  in  1815 
— 1824 ; the  seventh,  in  twenty-one  volumes,  in  1 830 
— 1842;  the  eighth,  in  twenty-one  volumes,  in  1852 
— 1860 ; and  the  publication  of  the  ninth  was 
commenced  in  1875.  In  1802,  Dr.  Abraham  Rees 
projected  a new  edition  of  Ephraim  Chambers’ 
Cyclopedia,  which  was  completed  in  forty-five 
volumes  in  1819.  The  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia, 
edited  by  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir)  David  Brewster, 
was  commenced  in  1810,  and  completed,  in  eighteen 
volumes,  in  1830.  This  was  followed  by  The  En- 
cyclopedia Mctropolitana,  a work  in  thirty  volumes 
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I 1818 — 1845),  the  earlier  volumes  of  which  were 
Irroduced  under  the  supervision  of  Samuel  Taylor 
• Coleridge  ; The  Penny  Cyclopedia,  in  twenty- 
i .ine  volumes,  edited  by  Charles  Knight,  for  the 
| iociety  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
1833 — 1843),  which  was  republished  in  an  im- 
roved  form  under  the  title  of  The  English  Ency- 
lopcedia,  in  twenty-two  volumes  (1853 — 1861); 
nd  Chambers's  Encyclopedia  (ten  volumes),  the 
iurst  edition  of  which  was  commenced  in  1859,  and 
he  second  in  1874. 


England  and  its  People,  First  Impres- 
sions of,  by  Hugh  Miller  (1802 — 1856) ; pub- 
lished in  1847. 

England  and  the  English.  Skotches  of 
the  national  life  and  manners,  by  Edward,  Lord 
Lytton;  published  in  1833. 

“ England ! with  all  thy  faults  I love 

thee  still.”  A line  occurring  in  Cowper’s  poem  of 
The  Task  ; a parallel  for  which  may  be  found  in 
Churchill’s  poem,  The  Farewell : — 


“ End  must  justify  the  means,  The.” 

— Prior,  Hans  Carvel. 


Enderbie,  Percy,  wrote  Cambria  Trium- 
phant : or,  Britain  in  its  perfect  lustre,  from  the 
irst  of  its  Princes  to  Charles  I. : Being  a History  of 
, Vales  (1661).  It  was  reprinted  in  1810. 

“ Endure  (We  first),  then  pity,  then 

i unbrace.” — Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ep.  ii.,  line  217. 


a Endymion.  A poem  by  John  Keats,  pub- 
ished  in  1818.  “ The  models,”  says  Lord  Jeffrey, 

‘ upon  which  he  has  formed  himself  in  the  Endy- 
nion,  the  earliest,  and  by  much  the  most  consider- 
able of  his  poems,  are  obviously  The  Faithful 
Shepherdess  of  Fletcher,  and  The  Sad  Shepherd  of 
I 3en  Jonson,  the  exquisite  metres  and  inspired 
: liction  of  which  he  has  copied  with  great  bold- 
less  and  fidelity,  and,  like  his  great  originals,  has 
■-  dso  contrived  to  impart  to  the  whole  piece  that 
rue  rural  and  poetical  air  which  breathes  only  in 
hem  and  in  Theocritus.”  This  was  in  The  Edin- 
burgh Review  of  1820.  The  poem  had  previously 
oeen  criticised  by  Croker  in  The  Quarterly  Review, 
vith  a severity  which  undoubtedly  hastened,  if  it 
1 lid  not  cause,  the  illness  which  resulted  in  the 
•wet’s  death.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Shelley  pro- 
lounced  it  “ full  of  some  of  the  highest  and  the 
i inest  gleams  of  poetry.” 

Endymion.  A lyric  by  Henry  Wadsworth 
I IiOnofellow  ; founded  on  the  old  mythic  story  of 
;he  mortal  youth  who  was  beloved  by  Diana,  and 
' eceived  her  kiss — 


“ Be  England  wliat  she  will, 

With  all  her  faults  she  is  my  country  still.” 

England’s  Helicon.  A well-known  collec- 
tion of  poems  by  Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  Breton, 
Spenser,  Drayton,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  others ; 
edited  by  John  Bodenham,  published  in  1600,  and 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  in  all. 
An  edition  was  issued  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  in 
1812. 

England’s  Heroical  Epistles.  A series 
of  twenty-four  poems,  by  Michael  Drayton  ; pub- 
lished about  1595,  and  written  in  celebration  of  the 
loves  of  certain  English  worthies.  Thus,  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  writes  to  Alice,  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury, and  Mortimer  to  Queen  Isabel. 

England’s  Mourning  Garment,  by 

Henry  Chettle  (b.  about  1540,  d.  1604),  consists 
of  notices  of  contemporary  poets.  It  was  published 
in  1603,  and  reprinted  in  The  Harleian  Miscellany. 

England’s  Parnassus:  “or,  the  Choicest 
Flowers  of  our  Modern  Poets,  with  their  Poetical 
Comparisons,”  selected  by  Robert  Allot  (q.v.), 
and  printed  in  1600.  Warton  says  the  method  is 
judicious,  whilst  the  extracts  are  copious,  and  made 
with  a degree  of  taste.  Among  the  authors  quoted 
are  Chapman,  Constable,  Daniel,  Davies,  Drayton, 
Dekker,  Gascoigne,  Greene,  Harington,  Jonson, 
Kyd,  Lodge,  Marlowe,  Middleton,  Nash,  Peele, 
Sackville,  Shakespeare,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Surrey, 
and  Wyatt.  See  Collier’s  Seven  English  Poetical 
Miscellanies  (1867). 


When  sleeping  in  the  grove. 

He  dreamed  not  of  her  love.” 

Endymion,  the  Man  in  the  Moon.  A 

play,  by  John  Lyly,  published  in  1592,  and  highly 
praised  by  Hazlitt.  “ Lyly,”  says  that  critic, 
‘ m»de  a more  attractive  picture  of  Grecian  man- 
r aers  at  second-hand,  than  of  English  characters 
tifrom  his  own  observation.” 

I Eneas,  Wandering  Prince  of  Troy. 

'An  “excellent  old  ballad,”  concerning  which 
Bishop  Percy  says:  “The  reader  will  smile  to 
observe  with  what  natural  and  affecting  simplicity 
our  ancient  ballad-maker  has  engrafted  a Gothic 
conclusion  on  the  classic  story  of  Virgil.” 

Enfield,  William,  LL.D.  (b.  1741,  d.  1797), 
was  the  compiler  of  The  Speaker,  a collection  of 
i-fTose  and  poetry.  He  was  also  a prolific  writer 
both  of  books  and  of  contributions  to  the  maga- 
'.zines. 


England’s  Trust,  and  other  Poems, 

by  Lord  John  Manners  (b.  1818);  published  in 
1841,  and  containing  the  couplet : — 

“ Let  wealth  and  commerce,  laws  and  learning  die, 

But  leave  us  still  our  old  nobility.” 

Englefield,  Sir  Henry  Charles,  natural 
philosopher  (b.  1752,  d.  1822),  published,  among 
other  works,  The  Determination  of  the  Orbits  of 
Comets  ; A Walk  through  Southampton  ; and  various 
papers  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

English  Aristophanes,  The.  A name 
assumed  by  Samuel  Foote,  the  comic  dramatist. 

English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

A satire,  by  Lord  Byron  (1788 — 1824),  published 
in  1809,  and  occasioned  by  a severe  criticism  of  his 
early  volume  of  poetry,  the  Hours  of  Idleness  (q.v.). 
The  writers  in  The  Edinburgh  Review  are  primarily 
the>  objects  of  attack,  but  from  them  ho  diverges 
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to  characterise  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  leading  authors 
of  the  day.  The  poem  thus  includes  references  to 
Fitzgerald,  Jeffrey,  Gifford,  Scott,  Southoy,  Moore, 
Wordsworth,  Lewis,  Strangford,  Hayley,  Grahamc, 
Bowles,  Cottle,  White,  and  many  others.  ' It  is 
written  in  the  customary  heroic  verse,  and  begins : — 

“ Still  must  I hear?— shall  hoarse  Fitzgerald  bawl 
His  creaking  couplets  In  a tavern-hall, 

And  1 not  sing,  lest,  haply,  Scotch  reviews 
Should  dub  me  scribbler,  and  denounce  my  muse  1 
Prepare  for  rhyme— I’ll  publish,  right  or  wrong : 

Fools  are  my  theme  : let  satire  be  my  song  ! ” 

English  Garden,  The.  A descriptive  poem 
in  four  books,  written  in  blank  verse,  by  William 
Mason  (1725 — 1797),  and  published  at  intervals 
between  1772  and  1782. 

English  Grammar,  The : “ made  by  Ben 
Jonson,  for  the  benefit  of  all  strangers,  out  of  his 
observation  of  the  English  language.” 

English  Juvenal,  The..  A name  given  to 
John  Oldham  (1653 — 1684),  a poet  of  strong  sati- 
rical power,  and  an  accomplished  delineator  of  con- 
temporary life  and  manners. 

English  Mersenne,  The.  A name  be- 
stowed upon  John  Collins,  the  mathematician 
(1624—1683),  after  that  of  Marin  Mersenne,  a con- 
temporary French  philosopher. 

English  Opium-Eater,  The.  Thomas 

De  Quincey  (1785 — 1859),  whose  experiences  of 
the  effects  of  opium-eating  are  described  in  his 
Confessions,  published  in  1821. 

English  Petrarch,  The.  A name  conferred 

upon  yir  Philip  Sidney  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

English  Rabelais,  The.  A description 
sometimes  applied  to  Jonathan  Swift  and  others. 
See  Rabelais,  The  English. 

English  Sappho,  The.  A title  bestowed 
upon  Mrs.  Robinson  (1758  — 1800),  an  actress,  and 
the  author  of  some  lyric  poetry.  See  Perdita. 

English  Seneca,  The.  Bishop  Joseph 
Hall  (1574 — 1656)  was  so  called.  See  Seneca, 
The  English. 

English  Terence,  The.  A name  some- 
times bestowed  upon  Richard  Cumberland,  the 
dramatist,  to  whom  Goldsmith  alludes  in  his  Re- 
taliation (q.v.)  as 

“ Tbe  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts.” 

English  Tongue,  The,  A Proposal  of 
Correcting,  and  Improving,  and  ascer- 
taining, by  Jonathan  Swift  (1667 — 1745),  in  a 
Letter  to  the  most  Honourable  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford 
and  Mortimer,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Great  Britain, 
published  in  May,  1712.  In  this  essay  Swift 
suggests  the  establishment  of  an  Academy  in  the 
following  terms : — “ In  order  to  reform  our  lan- 
guage, I conceive  that  a free  judicious  choice 
should  be  made  of  such  persons  as  are  generally 
allowed  to  be  best  qualified  for  such  a work,  with- 
out any  regard  to  quality,  party,  or  profession. 


. . . The  persons  who  are  to  undertake  this 

work  will  have  the  example  of  the  French  before 
them,  to  imitate  where  those  have  proceeded  right 
and  to  avoid  their  mistakes.”  He  further  intimates 
his  opinion  that  “ some  method  should  be  thought 
on  for  ascertaining  and  fixing  our  language  for 
ever,”  and  that  “ it  is  better  a language  should  not 
be  wholly  perfect,  than  that  it  should  be  per- 
petually changing.” 

English  Traits.  A series  of  sketches  of 
English  life  and  character,  written  by  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  (b.  1803),  and  published  in 
1856.  In  the  chapter  which  describes  his  “ first 
visit,”  the  writer  gives  interesting  reminiscences 
of  Landor,  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  Wordsworth,  and 
others. 

English  Travellers,  The.  A comedy,  by 

Thomas  Heywood,  printed  in  1633. 

“English  undefyled,  Well  of.”  A de- 
scription applied  by  Spenser  to  “ Dan  Chaucer,” 
in  the  Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.,  canto  ii.,  stanza  32. 

Englynion.  Printed  in  the  Welsh  Archaeology, 
and  commemorating  the  valiant  deeds  of  the  seven 
sons  of  Kedivor ; by  Perif-ab-Kedivor,  foster- 
brother  of  Howe-ab-Owain  (q.v.). 

Englynions.  “In  praise  of  Madoc-ap-Mere- 
dydd,  Prince  of  Powys poems  by  Llywarch  Llew 
Cad  (circa  1190).  Stephens  characterises  them  as 
among  the  most  interesting  productions  of  the 
period;  “ they  throw,”  he  says,  “ much  light  upon 
the  military  history  and  habits  of  the  country.” 

Enid.  The  title  of  one  of  Tennyson’s  Idylls 
of  the  King  (q.v.).  Enid  is  the  wife  of  Geraint. 

Enigma.  See  .Enigma. 

Enoch  Arden.  See  Arden,  Enoch. 

“ Enough  is  good  as  a Feast.”  A pro- 
verbial expression  which  is  to  be  found  in  scene  1, 
act  iii.,  of  Bicicerstaff’ s Love  in  a Village  (q.v.) 

Ent,  Sir  George  (b.  1604,  d.  1689),  wrote 
Apologia  pro  Circulatione  Sanguinis  (1641).  His 
Works  appeared  in  1687. 

Enthusiasm,  Letter  Concerning,  by 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  third  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury (1671 — 1713) ; published  in  1708,  and  after- 
wards forming  the  first  treatise  of  his  Characteristics 
(q.v.). 

Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and  Papists 
Compared,  The.  A controversial  work  against 
Whitefield,  Wesley,  and  the  Moravians,  by  Bishop 
Lavington,  of  Exeter  (1683 — 1762);  published  in 
1754. 

Enthusiasm,  The  Natural  History  of, 

by  Isaac  Taylor  (1787 — 1865);  published  anony- 
mously  in  1829,  and  intended  as  the  first  of  a 
scries  of  works,  of  which  Fanaticism  (1833),  and 
Spiritual  Despotism  (1835),  form  parts. 
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“ Entrance  to  a quarrel,  Beware  of.” 

. — Hamlet,  scene  3,  act  i. : — 

“ But,  being  in, 

Bear’t  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee.” 

Eolian  Harp,  The.  A poem,  by  S.  T.  Cole- 
bridge,  composed  at  Clevedon,  Somersetshire,  and 
elated  1796—1828. 

Eothen  : “ or,  Traces  of  Travel  brought  home 
:from  the  East,”  by  Alexander  William  King- 
llake  (q.v.),  and  pubhshed  in  1844.  The  Critic 
<said  of  it  that  “ nothing  so  sparkling,  so  graphic, 
'So  truthful  in  sentiment,  and  so  poetic  in  vein, 
Ltutd  issued  from  the  press  for  many  a day.” 

Eivea  Tlrepoevra.  See  Diversions  of  Pur- 
UiEY,  The. 

Ephemerides  of  Phialo,  The,  “divided 
rinto  three  books : 1.  A Method  by  which  he  ought 
tto  follow  that  desireth  to  rebuke  his  Freend,  when 

• he  seeth  him  swarue  ; without  kindling  his  choler, 
lot  hurting  himselfe.  2.  A Canuazado  to  Courtiers 
iin  four  points.  3.  The  Defence  of  a Curtezan  over- 
t thro  wen.  And  a Short  Apologie  of  the  Schoole  of 
.Abuse.”  By  Stephen  Gosson,  1579. 

Epic  Poetry  is  the  highest  of  all  poetry,  and 
thus  to  do  with  the  fortunes  of  a hero  or  of  a nation, 
^sometimes  of  both.  Thus  Virgil’s  TEne'ul  not  only 
details  the  adventures  of  ./Eneas,  but  is  a magni- 
f ficent  apotheosis  of  the  glories  of  the  Roman  race, 
i In  the  same  way  with  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered 
and  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso.  French  literature 
1 has  no  great  epic,  nor  can  we  in  Britain  boast  of 
any  other  than  fhe  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton,  unless 
we  concede  the  epic  character  of  Tennyson’s  Idylls 
of  the  King.  There  have  been  many  attempts  at 

• epical  production  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  very 
: magnificence  of  the  intention  has  generally  dis- 
; played  and  intensified  the  poverty  of  the  result. 

Epicene : “or,  the  Silent  Woman.”  A 
■ comedy  by  Ben  Jonson,  produced  in  1609.  “ The 

Fpicene,”  says  Campbell,  “in  my  humble  appre- 
hension, exhibits  Jonson' s humour  in  the  most 
exhilarating  perfection.”  It  is  built,  as  Hazlitt 
reminds  us,  upon  the  supposition  of  an  old  citizen 
disliking  noise,  who  takes  to  wife  Epicene  (a  sup- 
posed young  lady)  for  the  reputation  of  her  silence, 
and  with  a view  to  disinherit  his  nephew,  who 
has  laughed  at  his  infirmity.  But  no  sooner  is  the 
marriage  over  than  Epicene  turns  out  to  be  a shrew, 
and  the  old  citizen  (called  Morose)  is  very  glad 
when  his  nephew,  called  in  to  settle  the  difficulty, 
proves  Epicene  to  be  no  woman. 

Epicurean,  The.  A tale,  by  Thomas  Moore, 
the  poet,  published  in  1827.  See  Alciphron. 

“ Epicurus’  sty,  The  fattest  hog  in.”— 

Mason’s  Heroic  Epistle. 

Epigoniad,  The.  A poem,  in  nine  books, 
by  William  Wilkie  (1721 — 1772),  published 
originally  in  1757,  and  again  revised  in  1759. 
The  scene  of  action  is  the  siege  of  Thebes,  and  tho 


hero  and  heroine  are  respectively  Diomod  and 
Cassandra. 

Epigraramata,  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  were 
printod  at  Basle  in  1520,  and  translated  in  part  in 
Peeke’s  Parnassi  Puerperitm  (1659). 

Epigrams,  Most  Elegant  and  Wittie, 

by  Sir  John  Haryngton  (d.  1612) ; published  in 
1633,  and  containing  the  couplet : — 

“ Treason  doth  never  prosper ; what’s  the  reason  ? 

For  if  it  prosper,  none  dare  call  it  treason.” 

Epigrams.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  collections  that 
have  appeared  since  1600 : — Two  Centuries  of 
Epigrams,  by  John  Heath  (1610)  ; Laquei 
Iiidiculosi : or , Springes  for  Woodcocks,  by  Henry 
Parrot  (1613);  Linsi-Woolsie : or,  Two  Centuries 
of  Epigrams,  by  William  Gamage  (1613); 
Quodlibets  lately  come  over  from  New  Britaniola, 
Old  Newfoundland,  by  Robert  Hayman  (1628)  ; 
Delitice  Delitiarum  (1637) ; Wit's  Recreations 
(1640);  Clarastclla,  by  Robert  Heath  (1650); 
Epigrams,  by  S.  Sheppard  (1651) ; Recreations  for 
Ingenious  Head-pieces  (1654);  Musarum  Delitice 
(1656);  HarpiKov  Sutpor,  by  Henry  Delaune  (1657); 
Wit  Restored  (1658)  ; Parnassi  Puerperium,  by 
Thomas  Peeke  (1659) ; Sales  Epigrammatum,  by 
James  Wright  (1663);  Epigrams  of  All  Sorts,  by 
Richard  Flecknoe  (1671) ; Wit’s  Interpreter  (1671) ; 
The  London  Medley  (1730—31) ; The  Honey -Suckle 
(1734)  ; Wit's  Cabinet  (1737) ; The  British  Apollo 
(1740);  The  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit  (1743); 
Theatre  of  Wit : or,  a Banquet  of  the  Muses  (1746) ; 
A Collection  of  Select  Epigrams,  by  Hackett  (1757); 
The  Poetical  Calendar,  by  Francis  Fawkes  and 
William  Wolff  (1763)  ; The  Festoon,  by  Richard 
Graves  (1767) ; The  Wit’s  Miscellany  (1774);  The 
Repository,  by  Isaac  Reed  (1777 — 1783) ; The  New 
Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices  (1777) ; Euphrosyne,  by 
Richard  Graves  (1783) ; The  Nctv  Foundling  Hospital 
for  Wit  (1784)  ; The  English  Anthology  (1793) ; The 
Poetical  Farrago  (1794) ; Select  Epigrams  (1797) ; 
The  Metrical  Miscellany  (1803) ; Panorama  of  Wit 
(1809);  The  Flowers  of  Wit,  by  Henry  Ivett  (1814) ; 
Epigrams,  Ancient  and  Modern,  by  John  Booth 
(1865) ; and  Dodd’s  Epigrammatists  (1870). 

Epilogue,  The,  was  an  address  that  in 
former  times  was  often  delivered  by  one  or  more 
of  the  actors  at  the  conclusion  of  a play ; being 
most  frequently  introduced  after  the  performance 
of  a comedy.  It  was  usually  of  a light  and 
merry  character,  and  was  intended  specially  to 
encourage  a friendly  feeling  among  the  spectators 
towards  the  actors  of  tho  play,  and  to  form  a 
means  by  which  apologies  could,  if  necessary,  be 
mado  for  any  defects  in  the  performance.  See 
Prologues. 

Epilogue  to  the  Tragedy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  The.  A controversial 
work,  in  three  books,  by  Herbert  Thorndike 
(d.  1672).  The  first  book  treated  of  the  principles 
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of  Christian,  truth,  the  second  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  and  tho  third  of  the  laws  of  the  church. 

Epipsychidion  : “ Verses  addressed  to  the 
noble  and  unfortunate  lady,  Emilia  Viviani,  now 
imprisoned  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Anne,  Pisa,”  by 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley;  published  in  1821..  “A 
pine  outpouring-  of  poetry ; a brimming  and  bub- 
ling-  fountain  of  freshness  and  music,  magical,” 
says  W.  M.  Rossetti,  “ with  its  own  spray  rainbows.” 

Episcopacy  Asserted  : “ Against  the  Ace- 
phali  and  Aerians,  new  and  old.”  A controversial 
work,  by  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  (1613 — 1667), 
published,  “by  his  Majesty’s  command”  in  1642. 
It  is  characterised  by  Principal  Tulloch  as  giving 
no  indication  of  the  liberal  and  comprehensive 
spirit  which  was  by-and-by  to  expand  into  the 
Liberty  of  Prophesying  (q.v.).  Its  chief  excellence, 
he  says,  consists  in  the  concise  and  rapid  divisions 
into  which  he  throws  his  reasoning,  so  as  to  bring 
all  his  points  successively  in  good  order  before  the 
reader. 

Epistle  of  Comfort,  An.  Addressed  “ to 
the  reverend  priests  and  others  of  the  lay  sort  re- 
strained in  durance  for  the  Catholicke  fayth,”  by 
Robert  Southwell  (1560—1595),  and  published 
anonymously  in  1605. 

Epistle  to  a Friend,  An.  A poem  by 
Samuel  Rogers  (1763 — 1855),  in  which  the  writer 
indicates  the  manner  in  which  social  comfort  is 
influenced  by  residence,  furniture,  books,  pictures, 
and  companions. 

Epistles.  Poems,  by  Samuel  Daniel  (1562 — 
1619);  addressed  to  Lord  Keeper  Egerton,  Lord 
Henry  Howard;  Margaret,  Countess  of  Cumber- 
land ; Lucy,  Countess  of  Bedford ; Anne,  Countess 
of  Dorset;  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton  — the 
latter  being  the  patron  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
friend  of  Essex. 

Epistles,  “In  Six  Decades,”  by  Joseph  Hall, 
Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich;  published  in  1608 
— 11,  with  a dedication  to  Prince  Henry.  They 
are  notable  as  being  the  first  of  their  kind  in  the 
language. 

Epistles,  by  John  Keats,  in  verse,  addressed 
to  George  Felton  Matthew,  to  his  brother  George, 
and  to  Charles  Cowden  Clarke. 

Epistles  on  Several  Occasions,  by 

J ohn  Gay.  The  sixth,  being  addressed  to  Pope, 
is  in  the  same  metre  as  Byron’s  Don  Juan. 

Epistolse,  by  Alcuin  of  Tours  (735 — S04); 
interesting  as  the  chief  source  of  information  about 
their  author,  and  as  throwing  light  upon  contem- 
porary history. 

Epistolse  S.  Bonifacii  Martyris.  First 
published  by  the  Jesuit  Nicholaus  Serariusin  1629. 
They  are  valuable  as  memorials  of  his  time,  and 
contain,  says  Wright,  interesting  illustrations  of 
history. 


Epitaphs,  by  Alexander  Pope  ; on  the  Earl 
of  Dorset,  Sir  William  Trumbull,  Simon  llarcourt, 
James  Craggs,  Rome,  Mr.  Corbet,  Robert  Digby' 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  General  Withers,  Fenton,' 
the  poet ; Gay,  the  poet ; Sir  Isaac  Newton,  But- 
ler, Bishop  Atterbury,  Edmond,  Duke  of  Bucking, 
ham,  and  others. 

Epithalamion.  A song  by  Ben  Jonson, 
celebrating  the  marriage  of  Jerome  Weston,  son 
of  Lord  Treasurer  Weston,  with  the  Lady  Frances 
Stewart,  daughter  of  Esme,  Duke  of  Lennox.  It  is 
included  in  the  collection  known  as  “ Underwoods.” 

Epithalamion.  A Marriage  Song,  in  which 
Spenser  celebrates  his  own  espousals : — 

“ Help  me  mine  own  love’s  praises  to  resound.” 

It  was  written  in  1595. 

Eppie.  The  adopted  child  of  Silas  Mamer,  in 
George  Eliot’s  novel  of  that  name  (q.v.);  really 
the  daughter  of  Godfrey  Cass  and  Molly,  and  after- 
wards married  to  Aaron. 

Epping  Hunt,  The,  by  Thomas  Hood; 
published  in  1829. 

Erasmus.  Among  the  translations  into 
English  of  this  writer  are  the  New  Testament  Para- 
phrases (1548 — 9),  and  a portion  of  the  Apoph- 
thegms (1542)  byUdall;  The  Praise  of  Folly  (1870); 
The  Prayers  (1872)  ; and  The  Pilgrimages  (1875). 

Erckmann-Chatrian.  The  names  of  the 
joint  authors  of  a series  of  novels,  many  of  which, 
as  translated  from  the  original  French,  have  been 
very  popular  in  this  country.  Among  them  are 
The  Conscript , Waterloo , The  Blockade  of  Phalsburg, 
The  History  of  a Peasant , The  Story  of  the  Plebiscite, 
and  Brigadier  Frederic.  Emile  Erckmann  was 
born  in  1822  ; Alexandre  Chatrian  in  1826. 

“ Ercles’  vein,  This  is.” — Midsumtner 
Night's  Bream , act  1,  scene  ii. 

“ ’Ere  on  my  bed  my  limbs  I lay.”— 

First  line  of  A Child's  Evening  Prayer , by  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge. 

Erigena,  John  Scotus.  See  Scotus,  John. 

Erminia.  The  heroine  of  Tasso’s  Jerusalem 
Delivered ; in  love  with  Tancred. 

Eromena ; “or,  the  Noble  Stranger.’  A 
prose  version  of  Chamberlayne’s  poem  of  Phar- 
\ ronida  (q.v.),  which  appeared  in  1683. 

“ Err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine,  To.” 

Line  325,  part  ii.,  of  Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism 
(q.v.). 

Erskine,  John  (b.  1695,  d.  1768),  was  the 
author  of  two  standard  works  on  Scottish  haw: 
The  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland  (1 1 54) ; and 
Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  Scotland  (1773). 

Erskine,  Ralph,  Presbyterian  divine  (b. 1685, 
d.  1752),  wrote  Gospel  Sonnets , Faith  no  Fancy, 
Fancy  no  Faith , and  other  works,  published  with 
his  Sermons  in  1764,  and  again  in  1821. 
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Erskine,  Thomas,  of  Linlathen,  wrote 
£ Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of 
Revealed  Religion,  An  Essay  on  Truth,  The  Uncon- 
iitional  Freeness  of  the  Gospel,  and  other  works. 
See  Bishop  Ewing’s  Present  Pay  Papers. 

Escalus,  in  Shakespeare's  play  of  Measure 
for  Measure  (q.v),  is  a noble  in  the  court  of  the 
lOuke  of  Vienna. 

Escalus.  Prince  of  Verona,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
Jfcq.v.). 

Escanes.  A Tyrian  nobleman,  in  Shakespeare’s 
]play  of  Pericles  (q.v.). 

Eskdale,  Lord,  in  Disraeli’s  Coning  shy,  is 
iaid  to  he  intended  for  Lord  Lonsdale. 

Esmond.  A novel  by  W.  M.  Thackeray 
1811 — 1863),  published  in  1852.  “It  was  a con- 
inuous  story,  and  one  worked  out  with  closer 
attention  to  the  thread  of  the  narrative  than  he 
lad  hitherto  produced.  But  its  most  striking 
[ eature  was  its  elaborate  imitation  of  the  style  and 
ven  the  manner  of  thought  of  the  time  of  Queen 
AAnne’s  reign,  in  which  its  scenes  are  laid.”  “ The 
-.Istance  of  time,”  says  Hannay,  “at  which  the 
ction  of  Esmond  goes  on,  seems  to  have  acted  on 
Thackeray’s  imagination  like  a stimulant,  for  there 
■s  not  only  more  romance,  but  more  sentiment  in 
i Esmond  than  in  his  other  fictions.  That  the  hero, 
fter  having  been  the  lover  of  Beatrix,  should 
>ecome  the  husband  of  her  mother,  jars  on  the 
‘ eelings  of  some  of  his  admirers.  But  it  would 
>>e  well  worth  their  while  to  study,  phase  by  phase, 
r he  admirable  delicacy  with  which  Henry  Esmond’s 
• ttachment  to  Rachel  is  made  to  grow,  and  the 
xquisite  art  by  which  the  final  result  is  hinted  at.” 
Espriella.  An  imaginary  Spaniard,  whose 
betters  from  England,  about  1810,  were  written  by 
Robert  Southey  (1774 — 1843). 

Essay  on  Criticism.  See  Criticism,  An 

ijflSAY  ON. 

Essay  on  Man.  A poem  by  Alexander 
’ ’ope,  in  four  epistles,  the  first  and  second  of 
diicb,  “ Of  the  Nature  and  State  of  Man,  with 
■ aspect  to  the  Universe,”  and  “ Of  the  Nature  and 
-tate  of  Man  with  respect  to  Himself,  as  an 
ndividual,”  appeared  in  1732;  followed  in  1733 
•y  the  third  epistle,  “ Of  the  Nature  and  State  of 
Hun  with  respect  to  Society,”  and  in  1734  by  the 
mrth  epistle,  “ Of  the  Nature  and  State  of  Man 
nth  respect  to  Happiness.”  Its  fundamental 
lea  is  to  the  effect  that  the  system  of  the 
niverse  is  “ a benevolent  system,  in  which  every 
irtuo,  as  well  as  every  passion,  has  its  object  and 
nd.”  It  seems  certain  that  it  was  from  Boling- 
roke  that  Pope  received  the  leading  principle  of 
is  poem,  but  the  treatment,  which  is  Pope’s  own, 
i far  more  valuable  than  the  principle.  “ If,” 
ays  Professor  Ward,  “ the  Essay  on  Man  were 
hivered  into  fragments,  it  would  not  lose  its 
alue;  for  it  is  precisely  its  details  which  con- 
titute  its  moral  as  well  as  literary  beauties, 
fowhere  has  Pope  so  abundantly  displayed  his 


incomparable  talent  of  elevating  truisms  into 
proverbs,  in  his  mastery  over  language  and  poetic 
form.” 

Essayists,  The  British.  The  title 
given  to  the  periodical  writers  of  those  short  papers 
on  morals,  criticism,  manners,  and  subjects  of 
general  interest,  which  were  so  popular  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  earliest  work  of  the 
kind  was  The  Toiler,  originated  by  Addison  and 
Steele,  and  quickly  followed  by  many  others  of 
a similar  character.  The  following  were  collected 
by  Alexander  Chalmers  and  published  in  1803, 
under  the  title  of  The  British  Essayists  : — Tatlcr, 
Spectator,  Guardian , Rambler,  Adventurer , World, 
Connoisseur,  Idler,  Mirror,  Lounger,  Observer,  Olla 
Podrida , and  the  Microcosm.  Brief  notices  of  most 
of  these  will  be  found  in  other  parts  of  this 
volume. 

Essays  : “ or,  Counsels,  Civil  and  Moral,”  by 
Francis,  Lord  Bacon  (1561 — 1626) ; the  first 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1597 ; the  second 
edition,  with  additions,  in  1612;  the  third  edition, 
still  further  augmented,  in  1624.  In  the  dedica- 
tion to  his  brother  Anthony,  the  author  says  he 
published  the  Essays  “ because  many  of  them  had 
been  stolen  abroad  in  writing,”  and  he  desired  to 
give  the  world  a correct  version  of  his  work.  The 
word  Essays,  he  says,  “ is  late,  but  the  thing  is 
ancient,  for  Seneca’s  Epistles  to  Lucilius,  if  you 
mark  them  well  are  but  essays,  that  is,  dispersed 
meditations,  though  conveyed  in  the  form  of 
Epistles.”  “ The  transcendent  strength  of  Bacon’s 
mind  is  visible,”  says  Hallam,  “in  the  whole 
tenour  of  these  Essays,  unequal  as  they  must  be, 
from  the  very  nature  of  such  compositions.  They 
are  deeper  and  more  discriminating  than  any  earlier, 
or  almost  any  later,  work  in  the  English  language ; 
full  of  recondite  observations,  long  matured,  and 
carefully  sifted.” 

Essays,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728 — 1774); 
published  at  intervals  between  1758  and  1765,  and 
including,  among  other  pieces,  Asem,  An  Eastern 
Tale;  A Reverie  at  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern;  and  The 
Adventures  of  a Strolling  Player. 

Essays  of  a Prentice  in  the  Divine  Art 
of  Poesie  : “ with  the  Rewlis  and  Cautelis  to  be 
pursued  and  avoided,”  published  in  1584,  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  by  King  James  VI.  of  Scotland, 
afterwards  King-  James  I.  of  England. 

Essays  and  Reviews.  A collection  of 
seven  articles,  by  six  clergymen  and  one  layman 
of  the  Church  of  England;  published  in  I860. 
The  authors  were  Drs.  Temple  and  Rowland 
Williams,  Prof.  Baden  Powell,  Prof.  Jowett,  II. 
B.  Wilson,  Mark  Pattison,  and  C.  W.  Goodwin. 
On  account  of  the  views  set  forth  in  it,  the  book 
was  condemned  by  the  Bishops  in  Convocation, 
1864.  The  Revs.  H.  B.  Wilson  and  R.  Williams 
were  suspended  for  one  year  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  in  1862,  but  the  sentence  was  reversed  on 
appeal  in  1864.  A volume  of  replies  to  Essays  and 
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Reviews  was  published  by  a number  of  distinguished 
Churchmen. 

Essays  on  His  Own  Times,  by  Samuel 
Taylok  Coleridge;  forming  a second  series  of  The 
Friend  (q.v.).  They  were  published  in  1850. 

Essex,  The  Earl  of.  See  Unhappy 
Favourite,  The. 

Estcourt,  Kichard,  actor  and  dramatist 
(b.  1668),  wrote  two  plays,  entitled,  Fair  Example, 
and  Prunella. 

Estella.  The  heroine  of  Dickens’s  novel  of 

Great  Expectations  (q.v.). 

Esther  Lyon,  in  George  Eliot’s  novel  of 
Felix  Holt  (q.v.),  is  the  daughter  of  Rufus  Lyon, 
the  minister,  and  is  beloved  by,  and  in  love  with; 
Felix,  whom  she  eventually  marries. 

Estmere,  King.  A romantic  ballad,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Spain,  and  which  seems  to 
have  been  written  whilst  that  country  was  in  the 
Rands  of  the  Saracens.  It  was  printed  in  Percy’s 
Reliques. 

Etarre.  A female  character  in  Tennyson’s 
Idylls  of  the  King  (q.v.). 

“ Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head.” 

— Line  189  in  Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village  (q.v.). 
It  is  part  of  the  passage  beginning — 

“ As  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form.” 

Eternity  of  Love  Protested.  A lyric,  by 
Thomas  Carew  (1589 — 1639). 

Ethelinda.  A novel,  by  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Smith  (1749 — 1806),  published  in  1789,  and  show- 
ing far  more  power,  says  Miss  Kavanagh,  than  her 
former  novel,  Emmeline  (q.v.).  “The  characters 
are  better  drawn,  the  scenes  more  vivid,  than  in 
Mrs.  Smith’s  first  novel;  but  the  tale  is  not  so 
pleasing.” 

Etherege,  Sir  George,  dramatist  and  poet 
(b.  1636,  d.  1694),  wrote  The  Comical  Rqvenge : or, 
Love  in  a Tub  (q.v.),  (1664) ; She  Would  if  She  Could 
(1668),  (q.v.) ; and  The  Man  of  Mode  : or.  Sir  Fop- 
ling  Flutter  (1676),  (q.v.)  ; The  Trial  of  the  Poets 
for  the  Bays  ; and  many  miscellaneous  poems.  His 
Works  were  first  published  collectively  in  1704. 
For  Biography  see  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
and  The  Fortnightly  Review,  first  series. 

Etin  the  Forester.  A ballad,  which  tells 
how  Lady  Margaret,  after  living  seven  years  in 
the  forest  with  her  love  Etin,  is  again  received  by 
her  father,  and  her  husband  and  children  taken 
into  favour.  “Etin”  is  apparently  another  word 
for  “ giant and  in  some  versions  of  the  story  the 
hero  is  obscurely  referred  to  as  a supernatural 
being.  In  the  present  ballad,  however,  “Etin” 
probably  means  “ a man  living  a wild  sylvan  life.” 
In  Kinloch’s  Ballads,  “ Etin  ” appears  as  “ Hynde 
Etin,”  and  in  Buchan’s  as  “ Young  Aikin.” 

Eton,  William,  wrote  A Survey  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  (1798),  and  Materials  for  the 
History  of  the  People  of  Malta  (1802). 


Ettrick  Shepherd,  The.  James  Hogg 
(1772 — 1835),  the  poet,  who  was  bom  in  the  forest 
of  Ettrick,  Selkirkshire,  and  in  early  life  followed 
the  occupation  of  a shepherd.  Hence  Words- 
worth’s lines — 

“ When  first  descending  from  the  moorlands, 

I saw  the  stream  of  Yarrow  glide 
Along  a bare  and  open  valley, 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd  was  my  guide.” 

Euarchus,  in  Sidney’s  Arcadia  (q.v.),  is  said 
to  be  intended  for  the  author’s  father. 

Eubulus.  A character  in  Gorboduc  (q.v.). 

Eucharistica,  De.  A treatise  by  Johannes 
Scotus  (d.  877),  in  which  he  denies  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  and  asserts  that  the  bread  and 
wine  are  not  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
but  “ tantum  memoria  veri  corporis  et  sanguinis 
ejus.” 

Euganean  Hills,  Lines  written  among, 

by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  in  1818.  A “beauti- 
ful description  of  a day’s  landscape  in  Italy.” 

Eugene  Aram.  See  Aram,  Eugene. 

Eugenius,  in  Sterne’s  Life  and  Opinions  of 
Tristram  Shandy,  Gentleman  (q.v.),  is  supposed 
to  be  intended  as  a portrait  of  the  writer’s  friend, 
John  Hall  Stevenson  (q.v.). 

Euphormion.  A satirical  work,  written  in 
Latin  by  John  Barclay  (1582 — 1621),  and 
printed,  the  first  part,  in  1604 ; complete  in  1629. 
It  made  the  author  so  many  enemies  that  he  was 
glad  to  publish,  in  1610,  an  Apology  for  his  pungent 
book.  Hallam  says  that  the  Latinity  is  very  like 
that  of  Petronius  Arbiter. 

Euphrasia,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s 
play  of  Philaster  (q.v.),  is  a girl  who,  disguised  as 
a page,  calls  herself  Bellario.  She  is  in  love  with 
Philaster,  who  at  one  time  threatens  to  take  her 
life,  and  draws  from  her  the  pathetic  exclama- 
tion : — 

“’Tlsnotalife; 

'Tis  but  a piece  of  childhood  thrown  away.” 

Compare  with  Shakespeare’s  Viola  (q.v.). 

Euphrasia.  An  interlocutor  in  the  four 
prose  dialogues,  by  Clara  Reeve  (1725 — 1803), 
called  The  Progress  of  Romance  (q.v.).  She  stands 
for  the  authoress  herself,  the  other  interlocutors 
being  called  Hortensius  and  Sophronia. 

Euphues  : “or,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit."  A 
famous  work  by  John  Lyly  (1553 — 1601),  pub- 
lished in  1579,  and  said  by  Morley  to  have  been 
suggested  by  The  Scholemaster  (q.v.)  of  Roger 
Ascham.  “ Its  form  is  that  of  an  Italian  story ; 
its  style  a very  skilful  elaboration  of  that  humour 
for  conceits  and  verbal  antitheses  •which  had  been 
coming  in  from  Italy,  and  was  developing  itself 
into  an  outward  fashion  of  our  literature.^  In  sub- 
stance it  was  the  argument  of  Ascham’ s Scholc- 
master  repeated  : corruption  of  English  life  by  the 
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j much  going  of  our  young  men  to  Italy ; the  right 
! i .evelopment  of  the  young  mind  by  education  on 
1 ust  principles,  to  a worthy  life  and  a true  faith  in 
i rod.”  Euphues  is  represented  as  a young  gentle- 
j man  of  Athens,  who  corresponds  in  his  readiness 
f wit  and  perfection  of  form  to  the  quality  called 
I luphucs  by  Plato.  A portion  of  the  work  having 
j ieen  devoted  to  his  adventures,  we  have,  under 
he  heading  of  “Euphues  and  his  Euphcbus,”  a 
| ' ystematic  essay  on  education  ; as  sound,  says  our 
] i uthority,  as  Ascham’s  in  its  doctrine ; dealing 
i ivith  the  management  of  children  from  their  birth, 
:.nd  advancing  to  the  ideal  of  a university. 

| • 1 Rising  still  in  earnestness,’  ’ Lyly  gives  us  a 
dialogue  between  Euphues  and  Atheos,  which  is  an 
j .rgument  against  the  infidelity  that  had  crept  in 
j rom  Italy.  “ It  is  as  earnest  as  if  Latimer  him- 
j self  had  preached  it  to  the  courtiers  of  King 
j ; Hdward.  Euphues  appeals  solemnly  to  Scripture 
f|  and  to  the  voice  within  ourselves.  In  citation  from 

■ '•he  sacred  text  consist  almost  his  only  illustra- 
» .ions.”  In  1580  appeared  Euphues  and  his  England, 

; vhich  was  “ apparently  designed  to  mitigate  some 
• u jf  the  severity  ” of  its  predecessor.  In  the  first 
'Jr work,  Lyly  “satisfied  his  conscience;”  in  the 

■ second,  “but  still  without  dishonesty,  he  satisfied 
M;  :he  court.”  “The  story  is  full  of  covert  satire, 
.M  ind  contains  much  evidence  of  religious  earnest- 
jj:  less.  It  is  designedly  enriched  with  love-tales, 
jj  ietters  between  lovers,  and  ingenious  examples  of 

• chose  fanciful  conflicts  of  wit  in  argument  upon 
-some  courtly  theme,  to  which  fine  ladies  and 
.gentlemen  of  Elizabeth’s  court  formally  sat  down, 

: as  children  now  sit  down  to  a round  game  of 
l forfeits.”  The  affectation  of  speech,  afterwards 

■ called  Euphuism,  was  ridiculed  by  Ben  Jonson  in 
tthe  character  of  Fastidius  in  Every  Man  out  of  his 
i Humour  ; and,  in  France,  by  Moliere  and  Boileau. 
•s3ir  Walter  Scott  represents  his  Sir  Piercie  Shafton 

(q.v.)  as  a Euphuist. 

Euphues,  his  Censure  to  Philautus, 

iby  Rolert  Greene  ; published  in  1587. 

Euphues  or  Lueilla : “ or,  the  False 

Friend  and  the  Inconstant  Mistress,”  by  John 
Lyly  ; first  published  in  1716. 

Euphues’  Shadow,  by  John  Lyly  ; pub- 
' fished  in  1592. 

Euripides.  The  complete  plays  of  this 
tragic  poet  have  been  translated  into  English  by 
Potter  (1781),  Wodhull  (1782),  and  Buckley.  A 
version  of  select  tragedies  (the  Fhcenisscc,  Iphi- 
genia  in  Anils,  the  Troades,  and  Orestes ),  by  J. 

1 Banister,  appeared  in  1780.  The  following  are 

■ translations  of  the  separate  plays : Alcestis,  by 
Edwards  (1824),  and  Kevins  (1870),  and  Williams 
(1871);  Andromache,  by  Edwards  and  Hawkins 
(1868);  Hecuba,  by  Morgan  (1865),  and  Giles 
(1866);  Hippolytus,  by  Williams  (1871);  Ion , by 
Crooke  (1866) ; Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  by  West  (1751), 
and  by  Crooke  (1869);  Medea,  by  Mongan  (1865), 
Giles  (1865),  Lee  (1867),  Webster  (1868),  and 
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Williams  (1871);  Fhcenisscc,  by  Mongan  (1865), 
and  Giles  (1865);  the  Bacchce  (1872);  and  the 
Crowned  Hippolytus,  by  Fitzgerald  (1867).  A 
series  of  “ Translations  from  Euripides”  were  pub- 
fished  by  Cartwright  in  1866.  Sec  Ancient  Classics 
for  English  Readers,  by  Rogers,  and,  also,  Balaus - 
tion's  Adventure,  by  Robert  Browning. 

Eusden,  Lawrence  (d.  1730),  was  the 
author  of  a collection  of  Focms.  He  was  made 
poet-laureate  in  1718. 

Evadne,  wife  to  Amintor,  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher’s  Maid's  Tragedy,  slays  the  king, 
who  has  dishonoured  her. 

Evadne.  A drama,  by  Richard  Lalor  Sheil 
(1794 — 1851),  produced  in  1819,  with  Miss  O’Neil 
in  the  title  role.  The  plot  is  derived  from  Shirley’s 
Traitor. 

Evangelic  Doctor,  The.  A name  bestowed 
upon  John  Wyclifpe,  “the  morning  star  of  the 
Reformation.” 

Evangelist.  A character  in  Bunyan’s  Pil- 
grim's Progress. 

Evangeline  : “ a Tale  of  Acadie.”  A poem 
in  English  hexameters,  founded  on  the  dispossession 
of  the  French  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  by  the 
British  in  1755;  written  by  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow,  and  published  in  1848. 

Evangelium  Medici.  A work  by  Ber- 
nardo Conner,  published  in  1697,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  the  writer  “ goes  through  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  and  decides  which  will 
and  which  will  not  find  a place  in  our  bodies  when 
glorified.”  The  book  was  evidently  suggested  by 
the  Religio  Medici  (q.v.). 

Evans,  Marian.  See  Eltot,  George. 

Evans,  Sir  Hugh.  A pedantic  Welsh  parson 
and  schoolmaster  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
(q.v.). 

Evelina  : “or,  a Young  Lady’s  Entrance  into 
the  World.”  A novel,  by  Madame  D’Arblay 
(1752—1840),  published  in  1778,  after  having  been 
refused  by  Dodsley  and  other  booksellers.  It  was 
highly  praised  by  the  reviewers  of  the  day,  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Burke,  Reynolds,  and  Mrs. 
Thrale,  and  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Johnson  to 
contain  passages  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Richardson. 
It  had  been  sold  for  the  modest  sum  of  twenty 
pounds,  and  probably  realised  for  its  publisher 
some  fifteen  hundred.  It  is  described  by  Miss 
Kavanagh  as  “ the  pure  and  womanly  continuation 
of  the  great  school  of  English  humorists  who 
flourished  in  the  last  age.  It  has  not  the  strength 
of  Fielding,  the  sweetness  of  Goldsmith,  but  it  has 
a power  of  its  own — great  reality.  Apart  from  its 
merits,”  she  adds,  “ Evelina  is  valuable  and  in- 
teresting as  a woman’s  picture  of  English  life  and 
socioty  in  the  year  1778.” 
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Evelyn,  Alfred.  Thoheroof  Lord  Lytton’s 
comedy,  Money. 

Evelyn  Hope.  A lyric,  by  Robert  Brown- 
ing. 

Evelyn,  John,  scientific  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1620,  d.  1706),  wrote  Sylva  : or , a Dis- 
course of  Forest  Trees , and  the  Propagation  of  Timber 
■in  his  Majesty’s  Dominions  (1664),  (q.v.) ; Terra  : a 
Discourse  of  the  Earth  (1675),  (q.v.)  ; The  French 
Gardiner  (1658);  Fumifugium  (1661);  Tyr annus  : 
or,  the  Mode;  Sculptura  : or,  the  History  and  Art 
of  Chalcography  and  Engraving  in  Copper  (1662)  ; 
Public  Employment , and  an  Active  Life,  preferred  to 
Solitude,  and  all  its  Appendages  (1667),  (q.v.) ; 
Kalendarium  Hortense  : or,  the  Gardener's  Almanac 
(1664) ; Navigation  and  Commerce,  their  Origin  and 
Progress  (1674)  ; Mundus  Muliebris  : or,  the  Ladies' 
Dressing-room  Unlock’d  and  her  Toilet  Spread 
(1690),  (q.v.)  ; Numismata,  A Discourse  of  Medals  ; 
Acetiaria,  A Discourse  of  Sallets  (1699)  ; and  other 
works,  enumerated  under  “Evelyn”  in  Lowndes’ 
Bibliographer' s Manual.  Evelyn’s  Diary,  and  A 
Selection  from  his  Familiar  Letters,  were  edited  by 
Bray  in  i818,  and  by  John  Forster  in  1857.  See 
Fop  Dictionary. 

“Even  in  a palace,  life  may  be  led 

well.”  A sonnet,  by  Matthew  Arnold  (b.  1822). 

“ Even  such  is  time  that  takes  in 

trust.”  First  line  of  verses  found  in  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh’s  Bible  in  the  Gate-House  at  West- 
minster, in  1618. 

Evenings  at  Home,  by  John  Aikin  (1747 
— 1822),  and  his  sister,  Anna  Letitia  Barbauld 
(1743 — 1825) ; published  in  1792 — 95.  Not  more 
than  a twelfth  part  of  this  famous  work,  which  has 
been  translated  into  almost  every  European  lan- 
guage, was  written  by  Mrs.  Barbauld. 

Evenings  of  a Working  Man,  The: 

“being  the  Occupation  of  his  Scanty  Leisure,”  by 
John  Overs,  published  in  1844;  to  which  a preface 
“relating  to  the  author”  was  prefixed  by  Charles 
Dickens.  It  was  the  genuine  production  of  a 
carpenter,  who  was  desirous  to  establish  his  wife  in 
business  and  to  give  his  children  a better  education, 
and  whom  Dickens  consented  to  introduce  to  the 
reading  public.  The  sketches  appear  to  have 
contained  some  very  fair  writing,  both  in  prose  and 
verse ; but  the  author  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
enjoy  the  success  which  attended  his  efforts. 

Evening  Hymn,  The.  See  Ken,  Thomas. 

Evening  Voluntaries.  Sixteen  short 
poems,  by  William  Wordsworth,  written  between 
1832  and  1846. 

Evening  Walk,  An.  A poem,  by  William 
Wordsworth,  written  in  1787 — 89. 

“ Ever  let  the  fancy  roam.”  Fust  line 
-of  Fancy , a poem  by  John  Keats. 


Everett,  Edward,  American  scholar,  orator, 
and  critic  (b.  1794,  d.  1865),  was  the  author  of 
A Defence  of  Christianity , published  in  1814.  H& 
also  published  many  volumes  of  orations  and 
addresses. 

Evergreen,  The:  “being  a collection  of 
Scots  Poems,  wrote  by  the  Ingenious  before 
1600;”  edited  by  Allan  Ramsay  (1686 — 1758), 
and  including  two  pieces  of  his  own,  one  of  which, 
The  Vision,  “exhibits  high  powers  of  poetry.” 
Otherwise,  the  selection  is  not  a very  successful 
one.  “ Ramsay  had  the  taste,  feeling,  and  genius 
of  a poet,  but  he  wanted  learning  and  judgment  as 
editor.”  The  Evergreen  was  reprinted  in  1875. 

Every-day  Book  and  Table  Book, 

The : “ or,  Everlasting  Calendar  of  Popular 
Amusements;”  edited  by  William  Hone  (1779 — 
1842),  and  published  in  1831.  It  has  since  been 
reprinted. 

“ Every  Day  hath  its  Wight.”  A song, 
by  Alfred  Tennyson,  in  Poems  (1830),  not  re- 
printed, but  well  worthy  of  reproduction.  One 
passage, — 

“ Joy  is  sorrow’s  brother ; 

Grief  and  gladness  steal 
Symbols  of  each  other,”— 

may  be  compared  with  another  in  The  Gardener's 
Daughter : 

“Sighs 

Which  perfect  Joy,  perplex’d  for  utterance. 

Stole  from  her  sister  Sorrow.” 

Every  Man.  A “ morall  playe,”  of  which  the 
full  title  runs  as  follows : — “ A Treatise,  how  the 
hye  Fader  of  Pleven  sendeth  Dethe  to  somon  every 
creature  to  come  and  gyve  a counte  of  theyr  lyves 
in  this  Worlde.”  According  to  Collier,  it  is  “one 
of  the  most  perfect  allegories  ever  formed.”  It 
was  probably  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
was  printed  once  by  Pynson,  and  twice  by  Stot ; 
and  has  been  reprinted  in  vol.  i.  of  Hawkins’s 
Origin  of  the  English  Drama.  The  original  is  in 
the  library  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  Every  Man  is, 
of  course,  intended  as  a representation  of  the  entire 
human  race. 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour.  A comedy, 
by  Ben  Jonson,  first  acted  in  1596.  “ In  its 

present  shape  it  was  performed  in  1598  by  the 
company  to  which  Shakespeare  belonged,  the  name 
of  Shakespeare  himself  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  actors.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,”  says 
Professor  Morley,  “is  a true  comedy  carefully 
constructed.”  See  Bobadil  ; Brainworm;  Cob. 

Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour.  A 

comedy,  by  Ben  Jonson,  acted  in  1599.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  says  Davies,  honoured  the  play  with 
her  presence ; and  the  author,  out  of  compliment 
to  his  sovereign,  altered  the  conclusion  into  an 
eloquent  panegyric. 

“ Every  tub  must  stand  upon  its  own 

bottom.”  See  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and 
Mack'lin’s  Man  of  the  World,  act  i.,  scene  2. 
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“ Every  why  hath  a wherefore.”  See 

uShakesfearb’s  Comedy  of  Errors,  act  ii.,  scene  2, 
and  Sutler’s  Hudibras,  part  i.,  canto  i.,  lino  132. 

“ Every  woman  is  at  heart  a rake.” 

— Pope,  Moral  Essays,  part  ii.,  line  216. 

“Everye  white  will  have  its  blacke.” 

! First  line  of  the  second  part  of  the  ballad  of  Sir 
< Caaline  (q.v.). 

“ Everything  by  starts,  and  nothing 

long.”  Part  of  a description  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, in  Deaden’ s Absalom  and  Achitophel 
(q.v.). 

Evesham,  The  Foundation  of.  An  his- 
torical work,  in  Latin,  by  Egwin,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester (d.  about  718). 

Evidences  of  Christianity,  A View  of. 

A work  in  three  parts,  by  William  Paley  (1743 — 
ISOo),  published  in  1794,  annotated  by  Archbishop 
Whately  in  1859,  condensed  by  Valpy  in  1831,  and 
' epitomised  by  Smith  in  1846. 

“ Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought.” 

— Hood,  The  Lady's  Dream. 

“ Evil  news  rides  post,  while  good 

news  bates.” — Milton,  Samson  Ay onistes,  line  1538. 

“ Evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 

The.” — Julius  Ccesar,  act  iii.,  scene  2 — 

“ The  good  Is  oft  Interred  with  their  bones.” 

“ Evils,  Of  two,  I have  chosen  the 

least.” — Prior,  Imitation  of  Horace. 

Ew-Bughts  Marion,  The.  A very  old 
ballad,  printed  in  Bishop  Percy’s  Reliques. 

Ewing,  Alexander,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of 
Argyll  and  the  Isles  (d.  1873),  wrote  An  Address 
on  the  Present  State  of  Religion , The  Celtic  Church , 
The  Relation  of  the  Church  of  England  to  Foreign 
Churches , An  Apology  for  Creeds , The  Eucharist, 
Argyllshire  Seaweed,  and  Revelation  considered  as 
Light.  See  the  IAfe  by  Ross  (1877). 

Examiner,  The,  a weekly  Liberal  and 
literary  journal,  was  established  in  January,  1808. 

Example  of  Vertu,  The.  A poem  by 
Stephen  Hawes,  printed  in  1530,  “in  the  whiche 
ye  shall  finde  many  goodly  storys,  and  naturall 
dysputacyons,  bytweene  foure  ladyes,  named 
Ha r dynes,  Sapyence,  Fortune,  and  Nature.” 

Excalibur.  King  Arthur’s  mystic  sword.  See 
Tennyson,  The  Coming  of  Arthur  : — 

“ I behold  Excalibur 

Before  him  at  Ills  crowning  borne,  the  sword 
That  rose  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 

And  Arthur  row'd  across,  and  took  It,— rich 
With  jewels,  elfin  Urlm,  on  the  hilt. 

Bewildering  heart,  and  eye,— the  blade  so  bright 
That  men  are  blinded  by  it.” 

“ This  great  brand  the  king 
Took,  and  by  this  will  beat  Ills  foemen  down.” 

See,  also,  The  Passing  of  Arthur,  where  Sir 
Bedivere  is  commissioned  by  the  king  to  return  it 
to  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  from  whom  it  came. 


“Excellent  thing  in  woman,  An.”— 

King  Lear,  act  v.,  scene  3 — 

“ Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  gentle  and  low.” 

Excelsior.  A lyric,  by  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow,  published  in  1807. 

Excursion,  The.  A poem  in  blank  verse, 
by  David  Mallet  (1700 — 1765),  written  in 
imitation  of  Thomson’s  manner. 

Excursion,  The.  A poem,  in  blank  verse, 
by  William  Wordsworth,  published  in  1814,  and 
forming  the  second  part  of  a poem  in  three  parts, 
to  be  entitled  The  Recluse,  which  the  author  had  at 
one  time  contemplated.  (See  Prelude,  The.)  It 
consists  of  nine  books,  respectively  entitled,  The 
Wanderer,  The  Solitary,  Despondency , Despondency 
Corrected,  The  Pastor,  The  Churchyard  among  the 
Mountains,  The  same  Subject  Continued,  The  Parson- 
age, Discourse  of  the  Wanderer,  and  An  Evening 
Visit  to  the  Lalce.  Byron,  in  his  Don  Juan , refers 
to  it  as 

“ A drowsy  frowsy  poem,  which  is  my  aversion.” 

Excuse,  The.  “A most  excellent  dittie,”  says 
Puttenham,  “ written  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.” 

Exemplar,  The  Great.  A “ Life  of  Christ,” 
published  by  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  (1613 — 1667) 
in  1649,  and  characterised  by  Principal  Tulloch  as 
‘ ‘ one  of  the  most  solid  and  interesting  of  his 
works.”  The  title-page  of  the  first  edition  runs  : — 
“ The  Great  Exemplar  of  Sanctity  and  Holy  Life 
according  to  the  Christian  Institution,  described  in 
the  history  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Christ.” 

Exeter  Book,  The,  is  the  name  given  to  a 
collection  of  poems,  presented  to  the  library  of  his 
cathedral  by  Leofric,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  between 
the  years  1046  and  1073.  It  contains  Hymns  to 
the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  the  Trinity,  on  the  Nati- 
vity, Ascension,  and  Harrowing  of  Hell ; Hymns 
of  Praise  and  Thanksgiving;  Poems  on  the  Cru- 
cifixion, Doomsday,  and  Souls  after  Death ; A 
Sermon  in  Verse  ; the  Legend  of  St.  Guthlac  ; the 
Song  of  Hananiah ; Mishael  and  Azariah ; the 
Phoenix ; the  Panther ; the  Whale  ; Cynewulf’s 
Juliana;  the  Wanderer;  the  Traveller’s  Song; 
Various  Gifts  of  Men ; A Father  to  his  Son ; the 
Song  of  Deor  the  Bard ; Address  of  the  Soul  to 
the  Body ; Song  on  the  Wonders  of  Creation ; 
rhymed  paraphrase  of  a passage  in  Job;  and 
Riddles.  These,  together  with  the  contents  of  the 
Vercelli  Book,  form  the  earliest  specimens  of 
English  poetry  we  have. 

Exeter  Domesday,  The,  published  in  1816, 
by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  as  a supplement  to  the  Great 
Domesday , was  a record  containing  a description  of 
Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall. 

Exeter,  Joseph  of.  Sec  Joseph  of  Exeter. 

Exile  of  Erin,  The.  A poem,  by  Thomas 
Campbell,  written  at  Altona,  in  1801.  “This 
poem,”  so  wo  are  told,  “ gave  somo  umbrage  to 
the  authorities  of  his  native  country,  and  on  his 
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resettling  in  Edinburgh,  somebody  chose  to  sus- 
pect him  of  being  a spy,  and  he  was  subjected  to 
an  examination.” 

Exile,  Reflections  upon,  by  Henry  St. 
John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke  (1678 — 1751) ; pub- 
lished in  1752.  It  is  partially  a translation  from 
Seneca. 

“ Exits  and  their  entrances,  They 

have  their.” — As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.,  scene  7. 

Exodiad,  The.  An  epic  poem,  in  two  parts, 
written  by  Richard  Cumberland  (1732 — 1811),  in 
conjunction  with  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess. 

“ Expectation  makes  a blessing  dear, 

’Tis.” — A line  in  Sir  John  Suckling’s  lyric  Against 
Fruition. 

Expectations,  Great.  See  Great  Expec- 
tations. 

Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, An,  by  Matthew  Henry  (1662 — 
1714),  was  first  published  in  five  volumes  in  1710, 
since  which  time  numerous  editions  have  been 
issued.  The  Beauties  of  Henry : a selection  of  the 
most  striking  passages  in  his  Exposition,  by  John 
Geard,  appeared  in  1797. 

Expostulation.  A poem,  by  William 
Cowper,  published  in  1782. 

“ Expressive  silence.”  — Thomson,  A 

Hymn,  line  118. 

Extraordinary  Painters,  Memoirs  of, 

by  William  Beckford  (1760 — 1844);  written  when 
the  author  was  about  eighteen,  and  printed  in 
1780.  The  old  housekeeper  at  Fonthill,  Beckford’s 
residence,  had  been  wont  to  show  visitors  through 
the  picture  gallery,  and,  knowing  nothing  what- 
ever of  either  art  or  artists,  she  was  accustomed  to 
give  both  painters  and  pictures  such  names  and 
praise  as  happened  to  occur  to  her  at  the  time. 
This  trait  of  hers  suggested  to  Beckford  the  com- 
position of  a satirical  essay,  entitled  as  above, 
which  is  an  amusing  caricature  of  the  language  of 
art  connoisseurs,  and  was  afterwards  used  by  the 
housekeeper  as  a text-book,  in  the  veracity  of 
which  she  thoroughly  believed.  See  The  Retro- 
spective Review,  vol.  x. 

Extravaganza  is  a term  which,  as  applied 
broadly  to  the  drama,  includes  every  eccentricity 
or  departure  from  the  domain  of  the  legitimate. 
So  far  as  English  literature  is  concerned,  almost 
the  first  extravaganza  on  the  stage  was  that  work, 
The  Rehearsal  (q.v.),  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  took  it  upon  him  to  ridicule  the 
plays  of  John  Dryden  and  Sir  Robert  Howard. 
There  had  been,  before  that,  many  dramatic  pieces 
of  a quizzical  and  satirical  kind,  but  none  which 
so  boldly  and  so  obviously  partook  of  the  nature 
of  a parody.  The  example  once  set,  however,  our 
comic  writers  soon  learned  to  follow  it.  Gay’s  j 


Beggar's  Opera  (q.v.)  waB  in  every  sense  a bur- 
lesque; so  was  Tom  Thumb  (q.v);  so  was  Carey’s 
C 'hrononhotonthologos  (q.v.),  which  is  full  of  the 
wildest  and  funniest  improbabilities.  Directly 
copied  from  The  Rehearsal,  Sheridan’s  Critic  (q.v.) 
exhibits  all  the  best  qualities  of  an  extravaganza ; 
and  coming  down  more  closely  to  our  own  day, 
what  piece  of  the  kind  is  still  so  truly  popular  as 
Bombastes  Furioso  (q.v.)?  Among  subsequent  writers 
of  this  species  of  composition,  J.  It.  Planche  (q.v.) 
justly  holds  the  foremost  place,  for  he  was  wont 
to  impart  to  his  creations  a charm  which  his  suc- 
cessors have  so  generally  missed — the  charm  of  a 
poetic  fancy,  unadulterated  by  vulgarity  or  cyni- 
cism. The  names  of  W.  S.  Gilbert,  Robert  Reece, 
Henry  S.  Leigh,  F.  C.  Bumand,  and  II.  J.  Byron, 
may  also  be  mentioned  as  those  of  playwrights 
whose  productions  are  witty  without  being  coarse, 
and  satirical  without  being  too  cynical.  The  first- 
named  writer  is  perhaps  more  disposed  to  cynicism 
than  is  quite  agreeable ; but  his  Princess  is,  on 
the  whole,  an  extravaganza  in  which  the  motif  of 
the  Tennysonian  poem  is  not  unfairly  quizzed. 
The  extravaganza  is  not,  however,  a form  of  art  so 
elevated  in  its  tendencies,  that  we  need  view  its 
gradual  decline  among  us  with  any  feeling  of 
regret. 

“ Eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul,  Into 

the.” — Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  iv.,  scene  1. 

“Eye,  Harvest  of  a quiet. ”7- Words- 
worth, A Poet' s Epitaph , stanza  5 

“ Eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  com- 

mand, An.” — Hamlet,  act  iii.,  scene  4. 

“Eye  of  Greece,  The.”  A description 
applied  to  Athens,  in  Paradise  Regained,  book  iv., 
line  240. 

“ Eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which 

spake  again.” — Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage,  canto 
iii.,  stanza  21. 

“Eyes  not  down-dropped  nor  over- 

bright,  but  fed  With  the  clear-pointed  flame  of 
chastity.” — IsabeC,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Eyre,  Jane.  A novel  by  Charlotte  Bronte 
(1816 — 1855),  published  in  1847,  with  a dedication 
to  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  as  “ the  first 
social  regenerator  of  the  day.”  The  early  scenes 
are  laid  in  the  “Lowood  Institution,  ’ which  has 
been  identified  with  a school  established  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Carus  Wilson,  at  Cowan's  Bridge,  near 
Leeds,  and  which  is  described  with  stem  but  .un- 
pleasing realism.  Much  of  the  book  was  derived 
from  the  author’s  own  personal  experience. 

Ezechias.  A drama  by  Nicholas  Ldall 
(1506—1556),  founded  on  the  Second  Book  of 
Kings,  and  acted  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Cam- 
bridge  in  1564. 
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Faber,  George  Stanley  (b.  1773,  d.  1854), 

wrote  The  Griffin  of  Pagan  Idolatry  (1816) ; Mono 
Mosaic ce  (1818);  The  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy 
(1844)  ; and  other  works.  “ In  all  his  writings,” 
>says  Dr.  Alexander,  “ great  learning  is  combined 
with  great  perspicuity  and  exactitude.” 

Fabian.  Servant  to  Olivia  (q.v.)  in  Twelfth 
-Niyht  (q.v.). 

Fabian,  Robert.  See  Fabyan,  Robert. 

Fabii,  The.  An  historical  play  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  mentioned  by  Gosson  in  his 
Plays  Confuted  (q.v.),  and  probably  identical  with 
Quintus  Fabius,  acted  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1573. 

Fable  of  the  Bees,  The.  See  Grumbling 
Hive,  The. 

Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance,  by  Thomas 

Moore  ; published  in  1820.  A series  of  satirico- 
humorous  pieces  in  verse. 

“ Fabric  of  this  vision.  Like  the  base- 
less.”— Tempest , act  iv.,  scene  i. 

Fabyan,  Robert,  chronicler  (d.  1512),  was 
the  author  of  the  Concorduance  of  Historyes  (q.v.). 

Facing-both-ways,  Mr.  A character, 
whose  disposition  is  indicated  by  his  name,  in 
Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

“ Faculty  divine,  The  vision  and.  the.” 

— Wordsworth,  The  Excursion , book  i. 

Faded  Leaves.  The  title  of  five  love  lyrics 
by  Matthew  Arnold. 

Fadladeen.  The  bombastic  and  omniscient 
chamberlain  of  the  harem,  in  Moore’s  Lalla 
Rookh  (q.v.). 

Faerie  Queene,  The.  A poem  by  Edmund 
Spenser,  published  in  1590.  This  great  allegorical 
epic  is  divided  into  six  books,  of  which  the  first 
contains  the  Legend  of  the  Knight  of  the  Red 
Cross,  or  Holiness ; the  second  the  Legend  of  Sir 
Guyon,  or  Temperance ; the  third  the  Legend  of 
Britomartis,  or  Chastity;  the  fourth  the  Legend  of 
Cambal  and  Telamond,  or  Friendship ; the  fifth  the 
Legend  of  Artegall,  or  Justice ; and  the  sixth  the 
Legend  of  >Sir  Calidore,  or  Courtesy.  There  origi- 
nally existed  twelve  books,  but  the  last  six,  except- 
ing two  cantos  on  Mutability,  were  lost  by  the 
poet’s  servant  in  crossing  from  Ireland  to  England — 
a circumstance  to  be  deeply  regretted  by  every 
lover  of  true  poetry.  Hazlitt  is  of  opinion  that 
Spenser  “in  some  measure  borrowed  the  plan  of  his 
poem  (as  a number  of  distinct  narratives)  from 
Ariosto ; but  he  has  engrafted  upon  it  an  exube- 
rance of  fancy  and  an  endless  voluptuousness  of 
Sentiment,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Italian 


writer.  Further,  Spenser  is  even  more  of  an  in- 
ventor in  the  subject-matter.  There  is  an  origin- 
ality, richness,  and  variety  in  his  allegorical 
personages  and  fictions,  which  almost  vie  with 
the  splendour  of  ancient  mythology.  If  Ariosto 
I transports  us  into  the  regions  of  Romance,  Spen- 
ser’s  poetry  is  all  fairy-land.  In  Ariosto,  we  walk 
upon  the  ground,  in  a company  gay,  fantastic,  and 
adventurous  enough.  In  Spenser,  we  wander  in 
another  world,  among  ideal  beings.  The  poet 
j takes  and  lays  us  in  the  lap  of  a lovelier  nature, 
by  the  sound  of  softer  streams,  among  greener 
hills  and  fairer  valleys.  . . . The  finest  things 

in  Spenser  are  the  character  of  Una,  in  the  first 
book,  the  House  of  Pride,  the  Cave  of  Mammoth, 
and  the  Cave  of  Despair;  the  account  of  Memory  ; 
the  description  of  Belphoebe ; the  story  of  Florimel 
and  the  Witch’s  son;  the  gardens  of  Adonis  and 
the  Bower  of  Bliss ; the  Mask  of  Cupid ; and  Colin 
Clout’s  Vision,  in  the  last  book.” 

Fag,  in  Sheridan’s  comedy  of  The  Rivals  (q.v.), 
is  servant  to  Captain  Absolute.  “ The  mendacious 
Mr.  Fag  assures  us,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “that, 
though  he  never  scruples  to  tell  a lie  at  his  master’s 
command,  yet  it  hurts  his  conscience  to  be  found 
out.” 

Fag,  Frederick.  The  nom  de  plume  under 
which  Dr.  James  Johnson  published  The  Recess  : 
or,  Autumnal  Relaxation  in  the  Highlands  and  Low- 
lands (1834). 

Fagin.  An  old  thief -training  Jew,  in  Dickens’s 
novel  of  Oliver  Twist  (q.v.).  How  the  remark- 
able figure  drawn  by  George  Cruikshank  was 
first  conceived,  is  told  by  George  Hodder  in 
his  Memories  of  his  Time.  The  reader  will  re- 
member the  picture  of  the  J ewish  malefactor  in  the 
condemned  cell,  biting  his  nails  in  the  agony  of 
remorse.  The  artist  had  been  labouring  at  the 
subject  for  some  days,  and  was  about  to  give  it  up 
as  hopeless,  when,  sitting  up  in  bed  one  morning, 
with  his  hand  on  his  chin  and  his  fingers  in  his 
I mouth,  his  whole  attitude  expressive  of  despair,  he 
• saw  his  own  face  in  a cheval  glass.  “That’s  it!” 
he  cried;  “ that’s  the  very  expression  I want!  ” and 
completed  the  picture. 

Fagnell,  The  Fair  Lady  of.  An  old 

English  romance,  very  popular,  and  according  to 
Warton,  very  beautiful.  It  is  in  ballad  metre. 
See  W.  C.  Hazlitt’ s Early  Popular  Poetry. 

“ Fail,  No  such  word  as.” — Lord  Lytton, 
Richelieu,  act  ii.,  scene  2. 

“ Failings  leaned  to  virtue’s  side,  And 

e’en  his.”  Lino  104  of  Goldsmith’s  poem,  The 
Deserted  Village  (q.v.). 

“ Fain  would  I,  but  I dare  not ; I dare, 

and  yet  I may  not.”  First  lino  of  a lyric  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Fainall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Characters  in 
Congreve’s  comedy  of  The  Way  of  the  World 
(q.v.). 
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“ Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.” 

See  Spenser’s  Britain's  Ida,  canto  v.,  stanza  1 ; 
King’s  Orpheus  and  Eurydice ; Burns’s  To  Dr. 
Blacklock , and  Colman’s  Love  Laughs  at  Lock- 
smiths, act  i. 

“ Pair  Amoret  has  gone  astray.”  First 

line  of  a lyric  by  Congreve. 

Fair  and  Happy  Milkmaid,  The.  A 

“character”  by  Sir  Thomas  Overbury;  often 
quoted,  and  considered  by  Hallam  to  be  his  best. 

“ Pair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see.” 

First  line  of  a lyric  by  Robert  Herrick. 

Pair  Ethiopian,  The.  A poem,  by  Wil- 
liam Lisle  (d.  1637)  ; printed  in  1631. 

“Pair  good  night,  A.”—  L' Envoy,  To  the 
Reader,  in  Scott’s  poem  of  Marmion  (q.v.). 

Pair  Imogene,  The.  See  Alonzo  the 

Brave. 

“ Fair  is  her  cottage  in  its  place.” 

First  line  of  Requiescat,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange,  The.  A 

comedy,  by  Thomas  Heywood.  Its  full  title  is : 
The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange,  with  the  Merry 
Humours  and  Pleasant  Passages  of  the  Cripple  of 
Fenchurch,  furnisht  with  variety  of  delectable 
mirth.  The  Cripple,  a gallant,  witty,  and  gene- 
rous-hearted fellow,  “ with  heroic  qualities  of 
mind  and  body,”  is  the  principal  character  of  the 
piece,  which  was  produced  in  1637. 

Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  The.  A novel  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (q.v.).  The  name  of  the 
heroine  is  Katie  Glover. 

Fair  Margaret  and  Sweet  William.  A 

ballad  quoted  by  Beaumont  in  his  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle,  acts  ii.  and  iii.,  of  which  the  full 
title  is  : Fair  Margaret' s Misfortunes  : or,  Sweet 
William' s frightful  dreams  on  his  wedding  night, 
with  the  sudden  death  and  burial  of  those  noble 
lovers.  It  was  a verse  of  this  ballad  which 
suggested  to  David  Mallet  the  composition  of  his 
Margaret's  Ghost  (q.v.).  The  following  lines  will 
be  familiar  to  many  readers ; and,  indeed,  they 
figure  not  unfrequently  at  the  end  of  ballads  which 
otherwise  might  be  thought  to  conclude  too  tra- 
gically : — 

“ Margaret  was  buried  in  the  lower  chancel. 

And  William  in  the  higher ; 

Out  of  her  breast  there  sprang  a rose-bush, 

And  out  of  his  a briar. 

“ They  grew  till  they  grew  unto  the  church-top, 

And  then  they  could  grow  no  higher, 

And  there  they  tied  a true-lover's  knot, 

Which  made  all  people  admire.” 

Fair  Penitent,  The.  A play  by  Nicholas 
Rowe  (1673 — 1718),  acted  in  1703,  and  founded  on 
The  Fatal  Howry  of  Massinger.  It  is  “ one  of  the 
most  pleasing  tragedies  on  the  stage.  Tho  story,” 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  “is  domestic,  and  therefore 
easily  received  by  the  imagination,  and  assimilated 
to  common  life  ; the  diction  is  exquisitely  harmo- 


nious, and  soft  and  sprightly  as  occasion  requires.” 
See  Calista  and  Lothario. 

“Fair  pledges  of  a fruitful  tree.” 

First  line  of  a lyric  in  Herrick’s  Hesperides. 

“Fair  ship  that  from  the  Italian 

shore.”  Sect.  ix.  of  In  Memoriam,  by  Alfred 
Tennyson.  Classical  readers  will  recognise  the 
parallel  with  Horace,  ode  xiv.,  book  1. 

“Fair,  sweet,  and  young,  receive  the 

prize.”  First  line  of  a lyric  by  Dryden. 

Fair  Syrian,  The.  A romance  by  Robert 
Bage  (1728—1801),  published  in  1789. 

Fair  Virtue,  by  George  Wither.  “A 
charming  poem,”  says  Howell. 

Fairbairn,  Sir  Thomas.  See  Amicus. 

Fairbairn,  Sir  WiHiam,  LL.D.  (b.  1789, 

d.  1874),  published  Iron:  its  History  and  Manufac- 
ture, and  numerous  works  on  engineering  and 
building  subjects. 

Fairfax,  Edward,  poet  (d.  1632),  published 
a translation  of  Tasso’s  Gierusolemme  Liber ata, 
under  the  title  of  Godfrey  of  Bullogne  (q.v.),  and  a 
series  of  eclogues,  one  of  which  appeared,  in  1741, 
in  Cooper’s  Muses'  Library.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a treatise  on  Hemonology,  in  which  he 
was  a believer,  whence  Collins’s  allusion  to  him 
as  a 

“ Prevailing  poet,  whose  undoubted  mind 
Believed  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung.” 

Fairfield,  Leonard,  in  Lord  Lytton’s  story 
of  My  Hovel,  makes,  like  the  youth  in  Alphonse 
Karr’s  Fort  en  Themes,  his  first  start  in  life  as  the 
prize-boy  of  his  village  ; but,  unlike  Karr’s  hero, 
more  than  fulfils  his  early  promises,  “ breaks  his 
birth’s  invidious  bar,”  and,  from  a bookseller’s 
drudge,  becomes,  by  the  force  of  patient  genius,  a 
great  author. 

Fairholt,  F.  W.,  literary  and  artistic  anti- 
quary (b.  1814,  d.  1866),  wrote  Costume  in  England: 
a History  of  Press  to  the  Close  of  the  18 th  Century 
(1846)  ; The  Home  of  Shakespeare  Illustrated  and 
Hescribed  (1847) ; Hictionary  of  Terms  in  Art  (1854) ; 
and  numerous  other  works,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  appeared  in  The  Art  Journal. 

Fairies’  Farewell,  The:  “or,  God-a- 
mercy  Will ; a proper  new  ballad,  to  be  sung  or 
whistled  to  the  tune  of  the  Meddow  Brow,  by  the 
learned  ; by  the  unlearned,  to  the  tune  of  Fortune.” 
It  is  to  bo  found  in  the  Poctica  Stromata  (1648)  of 
Bishop  Corbet  ; the  departure  of  the  fairies  being 
ascribed,  as  Bishop  Percy  phrases  it,  to  the  aboli* 
tion  of  monkery. 

“ Fairies’  midwife,  The.”  Queen  Mab, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  i.,  scene  4. 

Fairleigh,  Frank.  The  pseudonym  under 
which  F.  E.  Smedley  edited  Sharpe's  London  Maga- 
zine in  1848 — 49.  It  is  also  the  title  of  a novel  by 
the  same  writer. 
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Fairservice,  Andrew.  A shrewd  and 
I humorous  but  selfish  Scottish  gardener  at  Osbal- 
I <listone  Hall,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel  of  Rob 
Roy  (q.v.). 

“ Fairy  fiction  drest,  Truth  severe 

by.” — Gray,  The  Bard , part  iii.,  stanza  2. 

Fairy  Tale,  A,  “in  the  ancient  English  style.” 
A poem  by  Thomas  Parnell  (1679 — 1718),  of 
j which  Goldsmith  says  : “ It  is,  incontestably,  one  of 
| the  finest  pieces  in  any  language.  The  old  dialect 
j : is  not  perfectly  well  preserved,  but  this  is  a very 
-slight  defect  where  all  the  rest  is  so  excellent.”  The 
-story  tells  how  Edwin  of  the  Green  wins  the  affec- 
| -tious  of  fair  Edith,  against  his  rival  Sir  Topaz. 

“ Faith  and  morals  hold  which  Milton 

I held,  The.” — Wordsworth,  Sonnet  to  National 
I Independence. 

“ Faith  has  centre  everywhere, 

Whose.” — Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xxxiii. 

Faith  no  Fancy;  and  Fancy  no  Faith. 

Two  metaphysical  works  by  Kalph  Erskine 
(1685 — 1752). 

Faithful.  A character  in  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's 
Progress  (q.v.). 

Faithful,  Jacob.  The  hero  of  Captain 
Marry  at’ s nautical  novel  of  the  same  name. 

“Faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  com- 
pany, His.” — Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  epistle  i., 
line  3. 

“ Faithful  found  among  the  faith- 

less.” See  Abdiel. 

Faithful  Shepherdess,  The.  A pastoral 
drama,  by  John  Fletcher,  written  in  imitation 
of  Guarini’s  II  Pastor  Fido  (1590),  and  containing 
the  germ  of  Milton’s  masque  of  Comus  (q.v.).  “It 
is  a play  very  characteristic  of  Fletcher,”  says 
Hallarn,  “ being  a mixture  of  tenderness,  purity, 
indecency,  and  absurdity.”  “The  songs  and 
lyrical  descriptions,”  remarks  Hazlitt,  “ are  luxu- 
riant and  delicate  to  a high  degree.  The  whole 
composition  is  an  exquisite  union  of  dramatic  and 
pastoral  poetry.”  It  was  badly  received  on  its  first 
representation,  the  audience  “missing  Whitsun 
ales,  cream,  wassail,  and  morrice  dances,”  and 
“ growing  angry.” 

Faithful  Shepherdess,  Upon  the.  Lines 
by  I ran cis  Beaumont  to  his  friend  John  Fletcher. 


Falconbridge,  Lady,  Philip,  and 
Hobert.  Characters  in  Shakespeare’s  King 
John. 

Falconer,  Thomas  (b.  1736,  d.  1792),  pub- 
lished Devotions  for  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  (1786),  and  Chronological  Tables  from  Solomon 
to  Alexander  (1796). 

Falconer,  William,  poet  (b.  1730,  d.  1769), 
wrote  The  Shipwreck  (1762),  The  Marine 
Dictionary  (1769),  The  Demagogue  (1765),  (q.v.), 
and  various  miscellaneous  poems,  included  in  the 
Aldine  edition,  and  in  Anderson’s  edition,  of  tho 
Poets.  For  biography,  see  the  Eev.  J.  Mitford’s 
preface  to  the  Aldine  edition  of  his  Poems , The 
Lives  of  the  Scottish  Poets,  and  Laing’s  Lives  of 
Scottish  Authors.  For  criticism,  see  Campbell’s 
Specimens  of  the  English  Poets.  See  Lover,  The 
Fond  ; Poetry,  On  the  Uncommon  Scarcity  of. 

Falkland,  in  Sheridan’s  Rivals,  is  the  model 
of  a stage  lover — jealous,  devoted,  generous,  and 
a gentleman;  in  love  with  Julia. 

Falkland.  The  hero  of  Godwin’s  novel  of 
Caleb  Williams  (q.v.).  “The  gay  and  gallant 
Falkland,”  says  Hazlitt,  “lives  only  in  the  good 
opinion  of  good  men ; for  this  he  adorns  his  soul 
with  virtue,  and  tarnishes  it  with  crime ; he  lives 
only  for  this,  and  dies  as  he  loses  it.  Stung  to 
madness  by  a brutal  insult,  he  avenges  himself  by 
a crime  of  the  deepest  dye  ; and  the  remorse  of  his 
conscience,  and  the  stain  upon  his  honour,  prey 
upon  his  peace  and  reason  ever  after.” 

Falkland.,  A love  story,  by  Edward,  Lord 
Lytton,  published  in  1827,  anonymously,  and 
described  by  The  Quarterly  Review  as  “a  work  of 
marvellous  promise  for  a boy,  showing  pre- 
cocious knowledge  of  the  world,  but  tinged  with 
morbid  sentimentality  of  the  German  rather  than 
the  Byronie  type,  and  full  of  faults  of  taste,  of 
which  no  one  was  more  conscious  than  the  author. 
The  book  was  subsequently  recalled;  and  in  after 
years  he  spoke  of  it  as  his  ‘ Werther,’  and,  like 
Goethe,  rejoiced  at  having  ‘ rid  his  bosom  of  its 
perilous  stuff.’  ” 

Falkland,  Henry  Cary,  First  Vis- 
count (b.  1576,  d.  1633),  wrote  a History  of  the 
Most  Unfortunate  Prince  Edward  II.,  edited  by  Sir 
James  Harrington,  in  1683.  Seo  Wood’s  At  hour 
Oxonienses. 

Falkland,  Lucius  Cary,  Second  Vis- 
count (b.  1610,  d.  1643),  wrote  A Discourse  of  the 
Infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  A Discourse  Con- 
cerning Episcopacy,  and  other  controversial  treatises, 
besides  some  miscellaneous  poems.  For  biography, 
see  Clarendon’s  History  of  the  Rebellion,  Lady 
Theresa  Lewis’s  Contemporaries  and  Friends  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  Principal  Tullocli’s  Rational  Theo- 
logy in  England. 


Faithfuil,  Emily,  a miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1835),  is  the  editor  of  The  Victoria  Magazine , and 
has  written  Change  upon  Change , and  other  works. 

Faithless  Sally  Brown;  and  Faithless 
Nelly  Gray.  The  titles  of  two  humorous  poems 
by  Thomas  Hood. 

Fakenham  Ghost,  The.  The  title  of  a 
ballad  by  Hobert  Bloomfield  (q.v.),  in  which  a 
harmless  strayed  donkey  for  some  timo  became, 
unwittingly,  the  terror  of  a neighbourhood. 
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Falkland,  Henry  Cary,  Third  Vis- 
count, published,  in  1664,  a tragedy  called  The 
Marriage  Night,  reprinted  in  the  first  edition  of 
Dodsley’s  Old  Flags,  but  omitted  in  the  later 
impressions. 

Fall  of  Jerusalem,  The.  A dramatic 
poem  by  Dean  Milman  (1791 — 1868),  founded 
principally  on  Tacitus  and  Josephus,  and  published 
in  1820. 

Fall  of  Robespierre,  The : “ an  Historical 
Drama,”  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  ; published 
at  Cambridge,  in  1794. 

“Fall  was  there!  O what  a.” — Julius 
Ccesar,  act  iii.,  scene  2.  In  Samlet,  act  i.,  scene  5, 
read — 

“ 0 Hamlet,  what  a falling-off  was  there  ! ” 

Fallacies,  The  Book  of,  by  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham  ; published  in  1824. 

Fallacies,  Popular.  One  of  the  Last  Essays 
of  Elia,  by  Charles  Lamb  (1775 — 1834).  The 
fallacies  are:  (1)  That  a bully  is  always  a coward; 
(2)  That  ill-gotten  gain  never  prospers ; (3)  That 
a man  must  not  laugh  at  his  own  j est ; (4)  That 
such  a one  shows  his  breeding — that  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  he  is  no  gentleman;  (5)  That  the  poor 
copy  the  vices  of  the  rich ; (6)  That  enough  is  as 
good  as  a feast;  (7)  That  of  two  disputants  the 
warmer  is  generally  in  the  wrong ; (8)  That  verbal 
allusions  are  not  wit,  because  they  will  not  bear  a 
translation  ; (9)  That  the  worst  puns  are  the  best ; 
(10)  That  handsome  is  as  handsome  does;  (11)  That 
we  must  not  look  a gift-horse  in  the  mouth;  (12) 
That  home  is  home  though  it  is  never  so  homely ; 
(13)  That  you  must  love  me  and  love  my  dog ; (14) 
That  we  should  rise  with  the  lark;  (15)  That  we 
should  lie  down  with  the  lamb ; (16)  That  a sulky 
temper  is  a misfortune. 

“ Falling  with  a falling  state,  And 

greatly.” — Pope,  prologue  to  Addison’s  Cato, 

“Falls  like  Lucifer,  never  to  hope 

again.” — Senry  VIII.,  act  iii.,  scene  ii. 

Falls  of  Princes,  The.  A poem  by  John 
Lydgate  (b.  1375,  d.  1460),  written  in  Chaucer’s 
seven-line  stanza,  and  founded  on  the  prose  of 
Boccaccio’s  De  Casibus  Illustrium  Virorum.  The 
stories  are,  however,  told  by  Lydgate  in  his  own 
way  and  with  a good  many  interpolations  in  the 
way  of  songs  and  ballads.  It  was  Boccaccio’s 
work  which  suggested  to  Sackville  the  idea  of  his 
Mirror  for  Magistrates  (q.v.). 

False  Alarms.  An  operetta  by  James  Kenney 
(1780 — 1849),  produced  in  1807,  with  music  by 
King  and  Braham. 

False  One,  The.  A tragedy  by  John 
Fletcher,  written  before  1625,  and  founded  on 
the  story  of  Cleopatra  and  her  love  for  Julius 
Caesar.  In  the  prologue,  the  author  vindicates  its 


originality,  evidently  with  reference  to  Shake- 
speare’s play : — 

“ Young  Cleopatra  here,  and  her  vast  mind 
Express'd  to  th’  height.  . . . 

We  treat  not  of  what  Boldness  she  did  die, 

Nor  of  her  fatal  love  to  Antony.” 

“ False  though  she  be  to  me  and 

love.”  First  line  of  a lyric  by  Congreve. 

Falstaff,  Sir  John.  A famous  character  in 
Shakespeare’s  plays  of  Senry  IV.,  parts  i.  and  ii. 
(q.v.)  and  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (q.v.).  In 
the  former  he  is  represented  as  the  boon-companion 
of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales ; a soldier,  fat,  witty, 
boastful,  mendacious,  and  sensual  to  a degree.  In 
the  latter,  he  is  in  love  with  Mrs.  Ford  and 
Mrs.  Page,  the  “ Merry  Wives,”  who  pretend  to 
encourage  his  suit,  only  to  overwhelm  him  in  con- 
fusion. There  seems  no  doubt  that  in  the  former 
of  the  two  plays  Falstaff  was  originally  called  Old- 
castle,  for  we  find  Prince  Hal  (in  part  i.,  act  i., 
scene  ii.),  evidently  punning  on  his  name  and  cal- 
ling him,  “ My  old  lad  of  the  castle,”  and  (in  part 
ii.,  act  iv.,  scene  ii.)  Shallow  describes  him  as 
“ page  to  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,” 
which  Oldcastle  really  was.  It  is  thought  that  the 
dramatist  eventually  altered  the  name  to  Falstaff 
at  the  request  of  the  queen,  some  of  the  real 
Oldcastle’s family  “being  then  remaining.”  “ Fal- 
staff,” says  Schlegel,  “is  the  crown  of  Shake- 
speare’s comic  invention.  He  is  the  most  agreeable 
and  entertaining  knave  that  ever  was  portrayed. 
His  contemptible  qualities  are  not  disguised : old, 
lecherous,  and  dissolute ; corpulent  beyond  measure, 
and  always  intent  upon  cherishing  his  body  with 
eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping ; constantly  in  debt, 
and  anything  but  conscientious  in  his  choice  of 
means  by  which  money  is  to  be  raised ; a cowardly 
soldier,  and  a lying  braggart;  a flatterer  of  his 
friends  before  their  face,  and  a satirist  behind  their 
backs ; and  yet  we  are  never  disgusted  with  him. 
We  see  that  his  tender  care  of  himself  is  without 
any  mixture  of  malice  towards  others;  he  will  only 
not  be  disturbed  in  the  pleasant  repose  of  his  Sen- 
suality, and  this  he  obtains  through  the  activity 
of  his  understanding.  Always  on  the  alert,  and 
good-humoured,  ever  ready  to  crack  jokes  on 
others,  and  to  enter  into  those  of  which  he  is  him- 
self the  subject,  so  that  he  justly  boasts  he  is  not 
only  witty  himself,  but  the  cause  of  wit  in  others, 
he  is  an  admirable  companion  for  youthful  idleness 
and  levity.” 

“Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear 

spirit  doth  raise.”  See  Milton’s  poem  of  Lycidas, 
line  70. 

Fame,  The  House  of.  A poem,  in  three 
books,  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer  (1328 — 1400) : written 
in  octo-syllabic  rhyme.  In  this  work  the  poet 
dreams  that  he  was  earned  up  into  the  air  by  an 
eagle,  who  took  him  to  a place  between  heaven 
and  earth  and  sea,  to  which  all  rumours  fall.  It  is 
on  a rock  of  ice,  and  was  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  men  once  famous.  “ Many  were  melted  or 
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melting  away,  but  the  graving  of  the  fames  on 
men  of  old  fame  was  as  fresh  as  if  just  written. 
Of  the  goddess  who  sat  within,  some  asked  fame 
for  their  good  works,  and  were  denied  good  or  bad 
fame.  Others  who  had  deserved  well  were  trum- 
peted by  slander.  Others  obtained  their  due  re- 
ward. Some,  who  had  done  well,  desired  their 
good  works  to  be  hidden,  and  had  their  asking. 
Others  made  like  request,  but  had  their  deeds 
trumpeted  through  the  clarion  of  gold.  Some  who 
had  done  nothing  asked  and  had  fame  for  deeds 
only  to  be  done  by  labour ; others,  who  had  asked 
like  favour,  were  jested  at  through  the  black 
clarion.  Chaucer  himself  refused  to  be  petitioner.’  ’ 
He  was  then  taken  from  the  House  of  Fame  to  the 
House  of  Rumour,  full  of  reports  and  lies,  and  in  a 
comer  of  that  house  he  recognised  himself  in  the 
guise  of  one  who  was  telling  love  stories,  and  about 
whom  the  people  crowded.  Then  the  clamour- 
made  by  them  at  last  awoke  him. 

Fame,  The  Temple  of.  A poem  by 
Alexander  Pope  (1688—1744),  written  in  partial 
imitation  of  The  House  of  Fame  (q.v.),  by  Chaucer, 
and  published  in  1714. 

“Familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar.” 

— Hamlet , act  i.,  scene  3. 

“ Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  house- 
hold words.” — King  Henry  V .,  act  iv.,  scene  3. 

Familiar  Letters,  by  James  Howell 
(b.  1594,  d.  1666)  ; published  originally  under  the 
title  of  Epistolce  Ho-Eliance , in  1645,  1647,  1650, 
and  1655.  They  were  written  for  the  most  part  in 
the  solitude  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  in  which  Howell 
had  been  confined  for  debt.  Isaac  Disraeli  calls 
them  “one  of  the  most  agreeable  works  in  the 
English  language.’’ 

Family  Legend,  The.  A play  by  Joanna 
Baillie  (1762 — 1851),  founded  on  a Highland 
tradition,  and  produced  with  some  success  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  1810. 

Famous  Homes  of  Serving  Men : “ or, 

the  Lady  turned  Serving-man.”  A popular 
ballad,  of  which  a modem  version  is  given  in 
Percy’s  Feliques. 

“Famous  Man  is  Robin  Hood,  A.” 

First  line  of  Fob  Fog's  Grave , a poem  by  William 
W ordsworth  (1770 — 1850),  containing  the  fol- 
lowing lines : — 

“ The  trend  old  rule 
Snfflceth  them,  the  simple  plan, 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 

And  they  should  keep  who  can.”  • 

“Famous  Victory,  But  ’twas  a.”— 

Southey,  The  Battle  of  Blenheim  (q.v.). 

Fan,  The.  A semi-mythological  and  fanciful 
poem,  in  three  books,  by  John  Gay. 

Fancies,  Chaste  and  Noble:  “or,  the 
Bower  of  Jancies.”  A tragi-comedy  by  John 
Ford,  produced  in  1638. 


Fancy.  A poem  by  John  Keats. 

“ Ever  let  the  fancy  roam ! 

Pleasure  never  Is  at  home.” 

Fancy,  Sir  Patient.  A comedy  by  Mrs. 
Aphra  Behn,  produced  in  1678. 

Fane,  Julian  (b.  1827,  d.  1870),  was,  says 
Dennis,  “ a poet,  a musician,  a linguist,  a diploma- 
tist, an  eloquent  speaker,  a wit,  a mimic,  a delight- 
ful talker,”  but  will  best  be  remembered  as  the 
author  of  some  delightful  sonnets.  His  Life  has 
been  written  by  his  friend  Robert,  Lord  Lytton. 
See  Temple,  Neville. 

Fang.  A sheriff’s  officer  in  the  second  part  of 
Shakespeare’s  King  Henry  IV. 

Fang,  Mr.  The  justice  in  Dickens's  novel  of 
Oliver  Twist  (q.v)  ; intended,  it  is  said,  for  a Mr. 
Laing,  “a  coarse  magistrate,”  who  “felt,”  we 
are  told,  “ the  power  of  the  novelist,  and  was  glad 
to  resign.” 

Fanny,  Lord.  A term  used  by  Pope  and 
Byron  to  characterise  Lord  Hervey,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  former,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  foppery  and  effeminacy.  It  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  Lady  Fanny  Shirley,  a famous 
beauty  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 

Fanshawe,  Catherine.  A well-known 
fashionable  poetess,  who  flourished  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  She  was  the  author  of 
the  famous  riddle  on  the  letter  H,  which  was  at 
one  time  universally  attributed  to  Byron.  One  of 
her  pieces  is  reproduced  in  Locker’s  Lyra  Elegan- 
tiarum.  They  were  collected  in  1876. 

Fanshawe,  Sir  Richard,  diplomatist  and 
poet  (b.  1608,  d.  1666),  published  translations  of 
Camoens’  Lusiad,  of  Guarini’s  Fastor  Fido,  of  the 
fourth  book  of  Virgil's  AEneid,  of  Horace’s  Odes, 
and  of  Fletcher’s  Faithful  Shepherdess  in  Latin 
verse,  besides  A Short  Discourse  of  the  Long  Wars 
ofFome.  His  Original  Letters  and  Negotiations  were 
published  in  1702. 

Faraday,  Michael,  D.C.L.  (b.  1791,  d. 
1867),  chemist,  published  Chemical  Manipulation 
(1827) ; a series  of  Experimental  Fesearches  on 
Electricity ; and  numerous  other  philosophical  and 
scientific  works.  See  his  Life  and  Letters  (1870), 
and  Tyndall’ s Faraday  as  a Discoverer. 

Farce  may  be  said  to  be  an  extension  down- 
wards of  low  comedy,  to  which  it  is  sometimes  so 
closely  allied  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable  from 
it.  Its  chief  quality  is  extravagance  of  humour, 
as  shown  in  absurdity  both  of  dialogue  and  situa- 
tion. It  dates  in  our  own  literature  from  about 
tho  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
writers  arose  who  devoted  themselves  almost  wholly 
to  this  species  of  production.  Among  these  was 
Fielding,  though  Foote  was  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful, as  well  as  the  most  prolific,  of  all  play- 
wrights in  this  style.  His  Mayor  of  Garrat  (q.v.) 
will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader.  Later  still,  we 
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find  O’Keefe,  whom  Hazlitt  calls  our  English 
Moliere,  and  whose  Agreeable  Surprise  is  quite  a 
masterpiece.  Of  late  years  our  farce  writers  have 
been  very  numerous,  hut  few  stand  out  from  the 
throng  as  pre-eminently  able.  Perhaps  the  most 
popular  of  these  is  Maddison  Morton,  whose  Box 
and  Cox  is  as  certain  of  immortality  as  anything 
we  have  of  its  particular  kind.  See  Comedy  and 
Extravaganza. 

Fardarougha  the  Miser:  “or,  the  Con- 
victs of  Lisnamona.”  A novel  by  William 
Carleton  (1798—1869),  “ in  which  the  passion  of 
avarice  is  strikingly  depicted,  without  its  victim 
being  wholly  dead  to  natural  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion. Scenes  of  broad  humour  and  comic  extrava- 
gance are  interspersed  throughout  the  work.”  It 
is  interesting  as  giving  very  accurate  descriptions 
of  Ribbonism  as  it  existed  some  years  ago. 

“ Fare  thee  well ! and  if  for  ever,  still 

for  ever,  fare  thee  well.”  From  some  verses,  ad- 
dressed to  his  wife,  by  Lord  Byron  (1788 — 1824), 
and  written  on  March  17,  1816. 

Farewell,  A.  A lyric  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Kingsley  (1819 — 1875),  containing  the  following 
lines : — 

“ Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever  : 

Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day  long  . 

And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  for-ever, 

One  grand,  sweet  song.’  ” 

“ Farewell,  a long  farewell,  to  all  my 

greatness  ! ” — K.  Henry  VIII.,  act.  iii.,  scene  2. 

“ Farewell ! if  ever  fondest  prayer.” 

First  line  of  a lyric  by  Lord  Byron  (1788 — 1824), 
ending : — 

“I  only  know  we  loved  in  vain— 

I only  feel— Farewell !— Farewell  1 ” 

“ Farewell,  thou  art  too  dear  for  my 

possessing.”  First  line  of  a sonnet  by  Shake- 
speare. 

“ Farewell  to  Lochaber,  and  farewell, 

my  Jean.”  First  line  of  Lochaber  No  More,  a 
song  by  Allan  Ramsay. 

Farewell  to  Militarie  Profession,  by 

Barn abe  Rich;  published  in  1581.  To  a tale  in- 
-cluded  in  this  volume,  entitled  The  Historie  of 
Apolonius  and  Silla,  and  adapted  by  Rich  from  a 
tale  in  Biondella  (parte  seconda,  novella  36),  Shake- 
speare is  supposed  to  have  been  indebted  for  a por- 
tion of  the  plot  of  Twelfth  Night  (q.v.). 

Farewell  to  the  Fairies.  A lyric  by 
Richard  Corbet,  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Norwich. 

Farjeon,  B.  L.,  novelist,  has  -written,  among 
other  stories,  Joshua  Marvel , London' s Heart,  Jessie 
Trim,  and  At  the  Sign  of  the  Silver  Flagon. 

Farmer,  Richard,  D.D.  (b.  1735,  d.  1797), 
wrote  An  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakespeare, 
the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1766,  the 
second  in  1767,  and  the  third  in  1789.  It  was  re- 
printed. 


Farmer’s  Boy,  The:  “a  Rural  Poem,”  by 
Robert  Bloomfield  (1766 — 1823),  published  in 
1800,  but  written  in  1798.  The  author  had  been 
in  the  employment  of  a farmer  from  his  eleventh 
to  his  fifteenth  year,  and  it  occurred  to  him  in  1867 
to  embody  his  experience  in  a poem.  This  was 
printed  at  the  instance  of  Capel  Lofft,  at  a time 
when  Bloomfield  was  a journeyman  shoemaker; 
and  its  success  was  so  immediate  and  decisive  that 
in  three  years  26,000  copies  were  sold,  and  it  was 
translated  into  French,  Italian,  and  Latin,  the  last 
named  under  the  title  of  Agricolce  Puer,  by  W.  Club. 

Farquhar,  George,  dramatist  (b.  1678,  d. 
1707),  wrote  Love  and  a Bottle  (1698),  (q.v.);  The 
Constant  Couple  (1700) ; Sir  Harry  Wildair  (1701) ; 
The  Inconstant  (1703),  (q.v.) ; The  Stage  Coach  (1704) ; 
The  Twin  Rivals  (1705);  The  Recruiting  Officer 
(1706) ; and  The  Beaux' s Stratagem  (1707),  (q.v.). 
His  Works,  containing  ail  his  poems,  letters, 
essays,  and  comedies,  appeared  in  1714.  The 
comedies  were  edited,  with  a critical  introduction, 
by  Leigh  Hunt.  See  also  Hazlitt’s  Comic  Writers. 
Horace  Walpole  said  of  Farquhar’ s plays  that  they 
talk  the  language  of  a marching  regiment  in 
country  quarters.  Hr.  Johnson  conceded  to  them 
considerable  merit,  whilst  James  Prior  (the  biogra- 
pher of  Goldsmith)  said  that  Farquhar’ s genius  for 
comedy  was  not  excelled  by  Congreve  or  Sheridan. 
Hazlitt  says  : “ His  incidents  succeed  one  another 
with  rapidity,  but  without  premeditation ; his  wit 
is  easy  and  spontaneous ; his  style  animated,  unem- 
barrassed, and  flowing ; his  characters  full  of  life 
and  spirit.  There  is  a constant  ebullition  of  gay, 
laughing  invention,  cordial  good  humour,  and  fine 
animal  spirits,  in  his  writings.”  See  Fielding  of 
the  Drama,  The. 

Farrar,  Frederic  William,  D.D.,  Canon 
of  Westminster,  and  miscellaneous  wiiter  (b.  1831), 
has  published  Origin  of  Language ; Chapters  on 
Language  (1865) ; The  Fall  of  Man,  and  other 
Sermons  (1865) ; A Lecture  on  Public  School  Educa- 
tion (1867)  ; Seekers  after  God  (1869);  Families  of 
Speech  (1870)  ; The  Witness  of  History  to  Christ 
(1871)  ; The  Silence  and  Voices  of  God  (1873) ; The 
Life  of  Christ  (1874)  ; and  Marlborough  Sermons 
(1876).  He  has  also  written  the  following  stories : 
— Eric  : or,  Little  by  Little  ; Julian  Home ; and 
St.  Winifred's  : or,  the  World  of  School. 

Fasciculi  Zizaniorum.  A work  by  Thomas 
of  Walden  (1380 — 1430).  There  is  an  edition  of 
1858. 

Fasciculus  Chemicus:  “ Chymical  Collec- 
tions expressing  the  Ingress,  Progress,  and  Egress 
of  the  secret  Hermetic  Science,  out  of  the  choicest 
and  most  famous  authors,”  by  James  Hasolle,  i.e. 
Elias  Ashmole  (1617 — 1692);  published  in  1654. 
Prefixed  to  it  are  sundry  prolegomena,  “farc’d,” 
says  Anthony  a Wood,  “with  rosy-crucian  lan- 
guage.” 

“Fashion,  The  glass  of.” — Hamlet,  act 
iii.,  scene  1. 
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Fashions,  Sir  Novelty.  Tho  hero  of 
Cibber’s  comedy  of  Love  s Last  Shift , and  a part 
frequently  acted  by  Cibber  himself. 

“Fashions,  The,”  in  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  act  iii.,  scene  2,  means  “ the  farcy,”  a 
disease  to  which  horses  are  subject. 

“ Fast  and  furious,  The  mirth  and 

fun  grew.”  A lino  in  Burns’s  poem,  Tam  o' 
Shunter. 

“Fast  and  Loose.”  A cheating  game, 
alluded  to  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  act  iii.,  scene  1. 

Fat  Boy,  The.  A character  in  Dickens’s 
Pickwick  Papers,  who,  when  he  was  not  eating  or 
■drinking,  was  sure  to  be  fast  asleep.  His  name 
is  Joe. 

Fatal  Boots,  The.  A tale  by  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray  ; republished  in  1841 
from  the  pages  of  Cruikshank’s  Comic  Almanack. 

Fatal  Constancy:  “or,  Love  in  Years:” 
“a  Sketch  of  a Tragedy  in  the  Heroic  Taste.” 
A poetical  parody,  by  W illiam  W hitehead  (171 5 — 
1785),  in  which  the  characteristics  of  the  tragedy 
of  his  day  are  hit  off  and  satirised  in  a happy 
manner.  Thus,  to  the  lines — 

“ How  frail  is  man ! what  fears,  what  doubts,  perplex 
His  firmest  resolutions ! Sure  the  gods,”  &c. 

the  satirist  appends  this  note: — “It  is  a usual 
complaint  in  tragedy,  as  well  as  in  common  life, 
that  the  gods  have  not  made  us  as  they  should 
have  done.” 

Fatal  Curiosity,  The.  A domestic  tragedy 
by  George  Lillo  (1693 — 1739),  produced  in  1737. 
See  Wilmot. 


Fatal  Dowry,  The.  A tragedy,  by  Philip 
Massinger,  acted  in  1620.  It  furnished  Eowe 
with  the  story  of  his  Fair  Penitent  (q.v.),  which  is 
far  inferior  in  merit,  but  better  adapted  for  repre- 
sentation. 


Fatal  Falsehood,  The.  A tragedy  by 
Hannah  More  (1745 — 1833),  produced  in  1779, 
and  originally  called  The  Bridal  Bay.  It  was 
acted  for  three  nights  only. 

Fatal  Marriage,  The.  A play,  the  original 
title  of  which  was  The  Innocent  Adultery.  Sec 
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Fatal  Revenge,  The:  “or,  the  Family  of 
Montorio.”  A novel  by  Charles  Robert  Maturin 
(1782 — 1824),  which  endeavoured  to  unite  the 
characteristics  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  M.  G.  Lewis. 
It  was  published  in  1807. 


Father  Hubbard’s  Tales:  “or,  the  Ant 
and  the  Nightingale.”  A work  by  Thomas  Mid- 
dleton (1570 — 1627),  printed  in  1604.  “A  coarse 
but  humorous  attack,”  says  Dyce,  “on  the  vices 
and  follies  of  the  times,  and  peculiarly  interesting 
on  account  of  the  passages  which  relate  to  Thomas 
Nash,  of  whose  admirable  prose  satires  it  may  be 
considered  no  unhappy  imitation.” 


“Father  of  all!  in  every  age.”  First 
line  of  Pope’s  Universal  Prayer. 

Father  of  Angling,  The.  A name  by 
which  Izaak  Walton  was  known  by  his  contempo- 
raries. See  Compleat  Angler. 

Father  of  English  Poetry,  The.  A 

name  given  by  Dryden  to  Chaucer. 

Father  of  English  Prose,  The.  A name 

applied  to  Roger  Ascham. 

Father  of  Jests,  The.  A name  ironically 
conferred  upon  Joseph  Miller  (1684 — 1738),  who, 
being  a dullard  himself,  became,  as  a joke,  the 
butt  on  which  to  fasten  the  origin  of  eveiy  good 
story  current  at  the  time.  “Joe  Miller”  was  a 
low  comedian ; but  the  Jests,  of  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author,  were  not  published  until 
after  his  death,  and  they  were  then  issued  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 

Father  Prout.  See  Prout,  Father. 

Fathers,  Martyrs,  and  other  Princi- 
pal Saints,  Lives  of  the,  by  the  Rev.  Alban 
Butler;  published  in  1745.  “A  work  of  merit,” 
says  Gibbon,  who  adds,  characteristically,  “ the 
sense  and  learning  belong  to  the  author ; his  pre- 
judices are  those  of  his  profession.” 

Fathom,  Ferdinand,  Count,  The  Ad- 
ventures of.  A novel  by  Tobias  George 
Smollett  (1721 — 1771),  published  in  1753,  and 
characterised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  “ one  of 
those  works  which  seem  to  have  been  written  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  far  humour  and  genius 
can  go  in  painting  a complete  picture  of  human 
depravity.”  Smollett  himself  declares  that  he 
chose  his  principal  character  “from  the  purlieus 
of  treachery  and  fraud,”  on  purpose  that  he  might 
“ set  him  up  as  a beacon  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inexperienced  and  unwary,  who,  from  a perusal  of 
these  memoirs,  may  learn  to  avoid  the  manifold 
snares  with  which  they  are  continually  surrounded 
in  the  paths  of  life.” 

Fatima.  A lyric  by  Alfred  Tennyson  ; one 
of  the  most  passionate  of  the  poet’s  pieces. 

Fatima.  The  name  of  characters  who  figure 
in  the  Arabian  Nights : 1.  in  “Aladdin;”  2.  in 
“Blue  Beard.” 

Faulconrie,  The  Booke  of,  by  George 
Turberville  (q.v.)  ; published  in  1575,  and 
followed  in  1576  by  the  Noble  Art  of  Vcnerie  or 
Hunting. 

Faulkner,  George.  See  Atticus,  The 
Irish. 

Faustus,  The  Tragicall  History  of 
Doctor  : “written  by  Ch.  Marl.,”  i.c.,  Christo- 
pher Marlowe  ; first  printed  in  1604,  and  declared 
by  Hallam  to  be  “his  greatest  work,  though  an  im- 
perfect and  unequal  performance.”  Goethe,  when 
spoken  to  on  tho  subject  of  it,  “burst  out  with 
an  exclamation  of  praise:  How  greatly  it  is  all 
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planned!  He  had  thought  of  translating  it.  He 
was  fully  aware  that  Shakespeare  did  not  stand 
alone.”  The  student  should  compare  the  Faust 
and  Mephistopheles  of  Marlowe  with  the  same 
characters  in  tho  great  German  poem.  Helen  of 
Greece  takes  the  place  of  Margaret  in  Marlowe’s 
play.  “Marlowe,”  says  Charles  Lamb,  “is  said  to 
have  been  tainted  Avith  atheistical  predilections.  . . 
To  such  a genius  the  History  of  Faustus  must  have 
been  delectable  food;  to  wander  in  fields  where 
curiosity  is  forbidden  to  go,  to  approach  the  dark 
gulf  near  enough  to  look  in,  to  be  buried  in  specu- 
lations which  are  the  rottonest  part  of  the  core  of 
the  fruit  that  fell  from  the  tree  of  knowledge.” 
See  Faustus. 

Faustus.  The  hero  of  Marlowe’s  Faustus 
(q.v.).  “A  rude  sketch,”  says  Hallam,  “but  a 
gigantic  one.  This  character  may  be  said  to  be  a 
personification  of  the  pride  of  will  and  eagerness 
of  curiosity  sublimed  beyond  the  reach  of  fear  and 
remorse.”  The  hero  of  this  famous  legend  seems, 
says  Morley,  “ to  have  been  really  a man  who,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  affected 
pre-eminence  in  necromancy,  astrology,  and  magic, 
and  took  as  one  of  his  sounding  names,  Faustus, 
from  its  Latin  meaning — favourable,  or  auspicious. 
About  him,  as  a centre  of  crystallisation,  tales, 
ascribed  in  the  first  instance  to  other  conjurors, 
arranged  themselves,  until  he  became  the  popular 
ideal  of  one  who  sought  to  sound  the  depths  of  this 
world’s  knowledge  and  enjoyment  without  help 
from  God.” 

“ Favourite  has  no  friends,  A.”— Gray, 

On  the  Death  of  a Favourite  Gat. 

Fawcett,  Henry,  political  economist  (b. 
1833),  has  Avritten  A Manual  of  Political  Economy  ; 
The  Economic  Position  of  the  British  Labourer; 
Pauperism,  its  Causes  and  Remedies ; and  other 
works,  besides  contributing  largely  to  periodical 
literature. 

Fawcett,  John,  D.D.,  Baptist  minister  (b. 
1740,  d.  1817),  published  a Commentary  on  the 
Bible,  and  an  essay  On  Anger,  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  George  III. 

Fawcett,  Millicent  Garrett  (b.  1847), 

wife  of  Henry  Fawcett,  has  Avritten  Tales  in 
Political  Economy,  Janet  Doncaster,  and  other  works. 

Fawkes,  Francis,  poet  and  translator 
(b.  1721,  d.  1777),  Avrote  a poem  on  Bramham  Park, 
and  Descriptions  of  May  and  Winter,  besides  trans- 
lations of  Anacreon,  Bion,  Moschus,  Sappho, 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  Theocritus.  A volume 
of  his  Original  Poems  and  Translations  appeared  in 
1761.  See  Bion  ; Broavn  Jug,  The. 

Fawnia  (orFaunia).  The  heroine  of  Greene’s 
Pandosto  : or,  the  Triu/mph  of  Time  (q.v.). 

“ Fay,”  in  Hamlet,  act  ii.,  scene  2,  means 
“faith/ 


Fay,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  American 
novelist,  poet,  and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1809), 
has  written  The  Dreams  and  Reveries  of  a Quiet 
Man  (1832) ; The  Minute  Book  (1835) ; Norman  Leslie 
(1835);  Sidney  Clifton  (1839);  The  Countess  Ida 
(1840);  Hoboken,  a Romance  of  New  York  (1843); 
Robert  Rueful  (1844);  Ulric:  or,  the  Voices  (1851); 
and  other  works. 

Fazio.  A tragedy,  by  Dean  Milman  (1791 — 
1868),  produced  in  1815;  first  at  the  Surrey 
Theatre  under  the  title  of  The  Italian  Wife,  and 
afterwards,  as  Fazio,  at  Covent  Garden,  the  part 
of  Bianca  being  taken  by  Miss  O’Neill.  It  is  still 
occasionally  acted. 

“ Fear  no  more  the  heat  o’  the  sun.” 

A song  by  Guiderius,  in  Cymbeline,  activ.,  scene  2. 

Fearne,  Charles,  law  Avriter  (b.  1749,  d. 
1794),  wrote  a famous  work  on  Contingent  Re- 
mainders, to  which  he  afterwards  made  an  adden- 
dum on  Executory  Devises. 

“ Fears  do  make  us  traitors,  Our.”— 

Macbeth,  act  iv.,  scene  2.  See  “ Conscience  doth 

MARE  COAVARDS  OP  US  ALL.” 

Fears  in  Solitude.  A poem,  by  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  “Avritten  in  April,  1798,  during 
the  alarm  of  an  invasion  ; ” “ nerveless  and  hys- 
terical,” says  SAvinbume,  “exquisite  as  is  the 
overture,  faultless  in  tone  and  colour,  and  worthy 
of  a better  sequel.”  See  the  sonnet  Avritten  by 
Wordsworth  on  the  same  subject  and  at  the  same 
time. 

“Feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul, 

The.”  Line  128  of  Pope’s  Lniitation  of  Horace, 
satire  1,  bk.  ii. 

Featley,  or  Fairclough,  Daniel,  D.D., 

controversial  Avriter  (b.  1582,  d.  1645),  Avrote  The 
Dippers  Dipt  (1642)  ; Ancilla  Prelatis  (1626) ; 
Clavis  Mystica  (1636)  ; and  The  League  Lllegal 
(1660).  See  his  son’s  Doctor  Daniel  Featley  revived, 
with  his  Life  and  Death  (1660). 

Featherstonhaugh,  The  Death  of.  A 

ballad  written  by  Robert  Surtees  (1779 — 1834), 
and  palmed  off  by  him  upon  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  .a 
medigeval  production,  in  the  character  of  which  it 
was  printed  by  the  latter  in  the  notes  to  Marmion. 

Fedalma.  The  heroine  of  George  Eliot’s 
dramatic  poem  of  The  Spanish  Gypsy  (q.v.),  beloA-ed 
by  Don  Silva. 

Feeble.  A recruit  in  the  second  part  of 
Shakespeare’s  King  Henry  IV.,  Avhom  I alstan 
designates  as  “ most  forcible  Feeble,”  whence  the 
popular  phrase. 

Feenix,  Cousin,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of 

Dombey  and  Son  (q.v.),  is  an  aristocratic  personage, 

remarkable  for  his  allusions  to  his  ‘ ‘ lovely  an 
accomplished  relative,”  the  Avife  of  Mr.  Dombey. 
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“ Feet  beneath  her  petticoat,  Her.” 

A line  in  Suckling’s  Ballad  upon  a Wedding  (q.v.) : 

“ Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 

Like  little  mice,  stole  In  and  out. 

As  If  they  feared  the  light.” 

An  idea  which  Herrick  adopted  in  the  following 
verse : — 

“ Her  little  feet,  like  snails,  did  creep, 

A little  out,  and  then. 

As  if  they  playdd  at  bopeep, 

Did  soon  draw  in  again.” 

“ Feet  to  the  foe,  His.” — Campbell, 
Lochiel's  Warning  (q.v.).  In  Macbeth,  Siward 
asks  of  his  dead  son,  “ Had  he  his  hurts  before  ?” 
and  Boss  says,  “Ay,  to  the  front.”  To  which 
Siward  replies,  “Why,  then,  God’s  soldier  he  he.” 

Felice.  The  wife  of  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick,  in 
the  romance  of  that  name  (q.v.). 

Felix.  Abbot  of  Croyland  (circa  730).  See 
Wright’s  Biographia  Britannica. 

Felix,  Don.  The  hero  of  Mrs.  Centlivre’s 
comedy  of  The  Wonder  (q.v.) ; a jealous  lover, 
“ whose  every  appearance  combines  to  excite  and 
confirm  his  worst  suspicions,  while  we  who  are  in 
the  secret  laugh  at  his  groundless  uneasiness  and 
apprehensions .’  ’ 

Felix  Holt,  the  Radical.  A novel  by 
George  Eliot,  published  in  1866. 

Felix  Lorraine,  Mrs.,  in  Disraeli’s  Vivian 
Grey  (q.v.),  is  intended  for  Lady  Caroline  Lamb. 

Fell,  Dr.  The  hero  of  a famous  quatrain,  the 
original  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Martial: — 

“ I do  not  love  thee,  Dr.  Fell ; 

The  reason  why  I cannot  tell ; 

But  this  alone  I know  full  well, 

I do  not  love  thee,  Dr.  Fell.” 

Fell,  John,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Oxford  (b. 
1625,  d.  1686),  published  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  and  a Life  of  Henry  Hammond. 

“Fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous 

kind,  A.”  A line  occurring  in  Garrick’s  prologue 
On  Quitting  the  Stage  in  1776. 

“ Fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  ex- 
cellent fancy,  A.” — Hamlet,  act  v.,  scene  1. 
Yorick  is  here  described. 

“Fellow  that  hath  had  losses,  A.” 

Dogberry’s  description  of  himself  in  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing , act  iv.,  scene  2. 

Fellowes,  Robert,  LL.D.,  religious  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1770,  d.  1847),  published 
A Picture  of  Christian  Philosophy  (1798);  The  Anti- 
Calvinist  (1800);  Religion  without  Cant  (1801);  A 
Guide  to  Immortality  (1804) ; A Body  of  Theology 
(1807) ; A Manual  of  Piety  (1807)  ; The  Religion  of 
the  Universe  (1836) ; and  other  works. 

Feltham,  Owen  (b.  about  1608,  d.  after  the 
Restoration),  wrote  Resolves , Divine,  Moral,  and 
Political  (q.v.).  A Short  Account  of  the  Author 
and  his  Writings,  by  James  Gumming,  appeared  in 
1806. 


Felton,  Henry,  D.D.  (b.  1679,  d.  1740), 
wrote,  among  other  works,  a sermon  on  The  Resur- 
rection of  the  Same  Numerical  Body,  and  its  Reunion 
with  the  Same  Soul  (1725);  and  eight  sermons, 
entitled  The  Christian  Faith  Asserted  (1728 — 29). 
See  Sermons  (1748). 

Female  Academy,  The.  A comedy  by 
Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle  (d.  1673). 

Female  Quixote,  The.  A novel  by  Char- 
lotte Lennox  (1720 — 1804),  published  in  1752  ; 
the  heroine  of  which,  like  the  hero  of  Cervantes’ 
story,  has  her  head  turned  by  the  perusal  of  absurd 
romances,  which,  in  this  case,  are  of  the  school  of 
Scudeii.  The  tale  is  worked  out  with  considerable 
power,  and  culminates  in  a concluding  chapter 
which  many  have  supposed  was  written  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  which  leaves  the  heroine  happy  in 
her  conversion  to  common  sense. 

Female  Spectator,  The,  by  Anna  Letitia 
Barbauld  (1743 — 1825),  was  published  in  1811. 

Female  Vagrant,  The.  See  Guilt  and 
Sorrow. 

Female  Volunteer,  The.  A drama,  with 
a patriotic  purpose,  by  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Hallorom, 
a chaplain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  1801. 

Fenella,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel  of 
Peveril  of  the  Peak  (q.v.),  is  a deaf  and  dumb  at- 
tendant upon  the  Countess  of  Derby.  The  idea  of 
her  character  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
Mignon,  in  Goethe’s  Wilhelm  Meister. 

Fenn,  George  Manville  (b.  1831),  has 
written  Bent,  not  Broken ; By  Birth  a Lady; 
Mad ; Midnight  Webs ; The  Sapphire  Cross ; 
Thereby  Hangs  a Tale ; and  A Little  World. 

Fenn,  John.  See  Paston  Letters,  The. 

Fenn,  Lady  Eleanor  (1743—1813),  wrote 
a number  of  books  for  children. 

Fenton,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (q.v.), 
is  suitor  to  Anne  Page  (q.v.). 

Fenton,  Elijah,  poet,  translator,  and  editor 
(b.  1683,  d.  1730),  published  Poems  (1707  and  1717) ; 
Mariamne , a tragedy  (1723) ; an  edition  of  Paradise 
Lost,  with  a Life  of  Milton  (1727)  ; and  an  edition 
of  Waller  (1729) ; besides  contributing  books  i., 
iv.,  xix.,  xx.  to  Pope’s  translation  of  the  Odyssey, 
for  which  he  got  £200. 

Fer amors.  The  name  assumed  by  the  Prince 
when  disguised  as  a Cashmerian  minstrel  in 
Moore’s  Lalla  Rookh  (q.v.). 

Ferdinand,  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost  (q.v.),  is 
the  name  of  the  King  of  Navarre. 

Ferdinand,  in  The  Tempest  (q.v.),  is  the  son 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  in  love  with  Miranda 
(q.v.),  daughter  of  tho  banished  Duke  of  Milan, 
Prospcro  (q.v.). 
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Ferguson,  Adam,  LL.D.,  philosophical 
writer  and  historian  (b.  1724,  d.  1816),  wrote  A 
History  of  Civil  Society  (1767);  A History  of  the 
Progress  and  Termination  of  the  Roman  Republic 
(17831;  The  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science 
(1792) ; and  other  works. 

Ferguson,  James  (b.  1710,  d.  1776),  pub- 
lished, among  other  works,  Astronomical  Tables 
(1763);  Introduction  to  Astronomy  (1769);  and 
Introduction  to  Electricity  (1770).  His  Lectures 
were  edited  by  Sir  David  Brewster. 

Fergusson,  James  (b.  1808),  has  ^written 
A Handbook  of  Architecture  (1855);  A History  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Architecture  (1865) ; and  other 
works. 

Fergusson,  Robert,  Scottish  poet  (b.  1750, 
d.  1774),  contributed  poems  to  Ruddiman’s  Weekly 
Magazine , which  were  published  in  a volume  in 
1773.  The  poems  are  remarkable  in  themselves; 
they  are  doubly  so  as  having  served  as  models  for 
many  of  the  best  pieces  of  Bums.  See  the  Lives 
by  Peterkin  and  Irving.  See  Braid  Claith. 

Forme,  Charles  (d.  1617),  wrote  a Latin 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  edited 
for  the  'VYodrow  Society,  with  a Life,  by  Dr. 
Lindsay  Alexander. 

Fern,  Fanny.  The  literary  pseudonym  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  Payson  Parton  (q.v.),  an  American 
authoress  (b.  1811,  d.  1872). 

Feme,  sir  John,  antiquary  (d.  about  1610), 
published,  in  1586,  The  Blazon  of  the  Gentry , “ in 
the  form  of  dialogues,  which  are  quaint  and 
curious,  giving  critical  accounts  of  arms,  the 
principles  of  precedence,  and  strictures  upon  the 
times.” 

Ferrarecchi,  Bratti.  See  Bratti  Ferra- 

RECCHI. 

Ferrers,  George,  historian  and  poet  (b.  about 
1512,  d.  1579),  besides  writing  A Rouble  Trans- 
lation of  Magna  Charta,  from  French  into  Latin  and 
English  ; The  Laws  Enacted  in  the  Time  of  Henry 
III.  and  Edward  I.  translated  into  English , and  A 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Mary,  contributed  the  fol- 
lowing metrical  narratives  to  the  Mirror  for 
Magistrates  (q.v.)  : — The  Fall  of  Judge  Tresilian ; 
The  Murder  of  Woodstock,  Euke  of  Gloucester ; King 
Richard  II.;  Eleanor  Cobham,  Euchess  of  Glou- 
cester ; Humphrey  Plantagenet,  Euke  of  Gloucester  ; 
and  Edmund,  Euke  of  Somerset.  Two  other 
English  poets  have  borne  the  name  of  Ferrers — 
Edward  (d.  1564),  and  Henry  (b.  1549,  d.  1633). 

Ferrex  and  Porrex.  See  Gorboduc. 

Ferriar,  John  (b.  1764,  d.  1815),  published 
Medical  Histories  and  Reflections,  and  Illustrations 
of  Sterne. 

Ferrier,  James  Frederick,  philosophical 
writer  (b.  1808,  d.  1864),  wrote  Institutes  of  Meta- 
physics : the  Theory  of  Knowing  and  Being  (1854); 
besides  editing  the  collected  writings  of  his  father- 
in-law,  Professor  Wilson  (“  Christopher  North  ”). 


Ferrier,  Susan  Edmonston,  novelist  (b. 
1782,  d.  1854),  wrote  Marriage  (1818);  The  In- 
heritance (1824);  and  Besting:  or,  the  Chief's 
Bang  liter  ( 1831);  each  of  which  see.  An  edition  of 
her  works  appeared  in  1841. 

Ferroll,  Paul.  See  Paul  Ferroll. 

Ferumbras,  Sir.  An  old  English  romance 
in  verse,  professedly  translated  from  the  French, 
and  containing  3,386  lines.  It  is  probably  identical 
with  the  French  Fier-d-bras.  Skelton,  in  his  poem 
of  Ware  the  Hawke,  mentions  it  by  the  name  of  Syr 
Pherumbras  ; and  Barbour,  in  his  Bruce,  refers  to 
The  Romany s of  Wort  hi  Eerambrase  as  one  which 
the  Scottish  hero  related  to  his  followers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  Fierabras  was  a Saracen,  who 
captured  Rome  and  carried  off  from  it  numerous 
valuable  relics,  including,  it  was  said,  the  balsam 
used  in  embalming  the  body  of  our  Saviour. 

Fessenden,  Thomas  Green.  See  Caustic, 
Christopher. 

Festoon,  The.  A collection  of  epigrams, 
ancient  and  modem,  with  an  essay  On  that  Species 
of  Composition , by  the  Rev.  Richard  Graves  ; pub- 
lished in  1767.  The  same  author  published  Euphro- 
syne : or,  Amusements  on  the  Road  of  Life,  in  1783. 

Festus.  A dramatic  poem  by  Philip  James 
Bailey  (b.  1816),  published  in  1839,  and  including, 
among  the  interlocutors,  God,  Christ,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Seraphim  and  Cherubim,  Lucifer,  Saints, 
Guardian  Angel,  Angel  of  Earth,  Thrones,  Domi- 
nations, Powers,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  Archangels, 
and  Angels.  The  mortal  characters  include  Festus, 
Helen,  Clora,  Elissa,  Laurel,  Frederick,  Marian, 
Emma,  Charles,  Lucy,  Walter,  Caroline,  and  many 
others.  The  poem  is  interspersed  with  songs.  Its 
aim  is  probably  that  indicated  by  a critic  in  The 
Times:  “The  exhibition  of  a soul  gifted,  tried, 
buffeted,  beguiled,  stricken,  purified,  redeemed, 
pardoned,  and  triumphant.”  It  has  been  highly 
praised.  Thackeray  described  its  author  as  a 
writer  “of  much  merit  and  genius;”  Douglas 
Jerrold  called  it  “ a truly  wonderful  poem;”  Lord 
Lytton  thought  it  “ a most  remarkable  poem,  of' 
great  beauty,  and  greater  promise;”  and  Tenny- 
son “could  scarcely  trust  himself  to  say  how 
much  he  admired  it,  for  fear  of  falling  into  extra- 
vagance.” The  later  editions  of  Festus , the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  indifferently  in  earth,  heavens, 
“anywhere,”  or  “another  and  a better  world,” 
include  another  poem,  called  The  Angel  World, 
which  originally  appeared  in  1850. 

“ Few  and  far  between,  Like  angels’ 

visits.”  See  “ Angels’  Visits,  Like” 

“ Few  are  thy  days  and  full  of  woe.” 

First  line  of  a lyric  by  John  Logan  (1748 — 
1788). 

“ Fhairson  swore  a feud.”  First  line  of 
Aytoun’s  Massacre  of  the  Macphcrsons. 
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Fibheoil,  Fergus.  An  Irish  hard,  who 
lived  circa  290.  See  Walker’s  Historical  Me- 
moirs of  the  Irish  Hards.  See  Cath-Gabhra  ; 
Dargo. 

Fiddes,  Richard,  D.D.,  religious  writer 
(b.  1671,  d.  1725),  wrote  Theologia  Speculativa 
(1718) ; Theologia  Practica  (1720) ; a Life  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  (1724);  and  other  works.  One  of  his 
critics  says  he  was  ingenious  rather  than  learned — 
a clever  rhetorician,  hut  an  inaccurate  thinker. 

Fidele.  A name  assumed  hy  Imogen  (q.v.) 
in  Shakespeare’s  play  of  Cymbeline  (q.v.). 

Fidele  and  Fortunio.  See  Two  Italian 
Gentlemen,  The. 

Fidelia.  The  heroine  of  a prose  narrative 
contributed  to  Nos.  77,  78,  and  79  of  The  Adven- 
turer, in  1753,  hy  Hester  Chapone  (1727 — 1801). 

Fidessa,  more  Chaste  than  Kinde.  A 

volume  of  amatory  sonnets  hy  Bartholomew 
Griffin  (b.  1570),  printed  in  1596.  The  third 
sonnet  closely  resembles  one  of  Shakespeare’s, 
published  in  the  Passionate  Pilgrim  (1599)  : — 

“ Fair  Venus,  with  Adonis  sitting  by  her.” 

“ Fie,  foh,  and  fum.” — Edgar,  in  King 
Lear , act  iii.,  scene  iv.  : — 

“ I smell  the  blood  of  a British  man." 

Field,  Barron  (b.  1786,  d.  1846),  published 
in  1811  an  analysis  of  Blackstone’s  Commentaries. 

Field,  Nathaniel,  dramatist  (d.  1641), 
besides  being  associated  with  Massinger  (1584 — 
1640)  in  the  composition  of  The  Fatal  Dowry , 
wrote  A Woman’s  a Weathercock  (q.v.),  and  Amends 
for  Ladies  (q.v.). 

Field,  Richard,  divine  (b.  1561,  d.  1616), 
wrote  a treatise  Of  the  Church.  Some  Short  Me- 
morials of  his  life  were  published  by  Nathaniel 
Field,  in  1716 — 17.  See  Church,  Of  the. 

Field  Sports.  A poem  by  William  Somer- 
ville (1692 — 1742),  published  in  the  last  year  of 
the  writer’s  life.  It  is  written  in  blank  verse,  and 
includes  descriptions  of  “ Flying  at  the  Stag  with 
Eagles,  after  the  manner  of  the  Asiatic  Princes,” 
of  “Hem-hawking,”  of  “Flying  at  the  River,”  of 
“ Partridge-hawking,”  of  “ Driving  the  Carts  with 
a Hobby  just  mentioned,”  of  “ Shooting  Flying,” 
of  “Setting,”  of  “Angling.” 

Fielding,  Henry,  novelist,  dramatist,  and 
miscellaneous  w'riter  (b.  1707,  d.  1754),  produced 
the  following  novels: — The  Adventures  of  Joseph 
Andrews  (q.v.)  ; A Journey  from  this  World  to  the 
Next  (1743) ; The  History  of  Jonathan  Wild  (1743) ; 
The  History  of  Tom  Jones  (1749) ; Amelia  (1751)  ; 
the  following  dramatic  pieces : Love  in  Several 
Masques;  The  Temple  Beau;  The  Author’s  Farce; 
The  Coffee-house  Politician ; Tom  Thumb ; The 
Modern  Husband ; The  Mock  Doctor  ; The  Miser ; 
The  Intriguing  Chambermaid ; Don  Quixote  in 
England  ; Pasquin  ; The  Historical  Register  ; The 
Wedding  Day  ; and  various  miscellaneous  works, 


including  Essays  on  the  Characters  of  Man,  and 
A Journal  of  a Voyage  to  Lisbon.  Collected  edi- 
tions of  his  writings  appeared  in  1743,  1762,  and 
(edited  by  Roscoe)  1848.  His  novels  were  pub- 
lished, with  an  introduction  by  Sir  W alter  Scott, 
in  1821,  in  Ballantyne’s  Novelist's  Library ; and 
have  since  been  frequently  reprinted.  For  Bio- 
graphy and  Criticism,  see  the  Lives  by  Murphy  and 
Lawrence;  Thackeray’s  Lectures  on  the  Humorists , 
Masson’s  Novelists  and  their  Styles.  Byron  called 
Fielding  “ the  prose  Homer  of  human  nature.” 
Coleridge  says  : ‘ ‘ What  a master  of  composition 
Fielding  was  ! Upon  my  word,  I think  the  CEdipus 
Tyr annus,  The  Alchemist  (q.v.),  and  Tom  Jones,  the 
three  most  perfect  plots  ever  planned.  And  how 
charming,  bow  thoroughly  wholesome  Fielding 
always  is ! To  take  him  up  after  Richardson,  is 
like  emerging  from  a sick  room  heated  by  stoves 
into  an  open  lawn  on  a breezy  day  in  May.”  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  writing  in  1820,  described  Fielding 
as  “ the  father  of  the  English  novel,  and  in  his 
powders  of  strong  and  national  humour,  and 
forcible  yet  natural  exhibition  of  character,  un- 
approached, as  yet,  even  by  his  successful  followers - 
Of  all  the  works  of  imagination  to  which  English 
genius  has  given  origin,  the  writings  of  Fielding 
are,  perhaps,  most  decidedly  and  exclusively  her 
own.”  Comparing  Fielding  and  Smollett,  Pro- 
sessor  Masson  says:  “Fielding’s  construction  is  the 
more  careful  and  well-considered;  his  evolution 
of  his  story  the  more  perfect  and  harmonious ; his 
art  altogether  the  more  classic  and  exquisite.  His 
humour,  too,  is  the  finer  and  more  subtle,  like  that 
of  a well-wrought  comedy.  Both  are  satirists, 
but  Fielding’s  satire  is  that  of  a man  of  joyous 
and  self-possessed  temperament,  who  has  to  come 
to  definite  conclusions  as  to  what  is  to  be  expected 
in  the  world,  while  Smollett  writes  with  pain,  and 
under  irritation.”  See  Amelia  ; Co  vent  Garden 
Journal;  Drawcansir,  Sir  A.;  Jones,  Tom; 
Journey  from  this  World,  &c.  ; Mock  Doctor, 
The;  Pasquin;  Tragedy  of  Tragedies;  Wed- 
ding-day, The  ; Wild,  Jonathan. 

Fielding,  May.  One  of  the  heroines  of 
Dickens’s  story  of  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth 
(q.v.) ; afterwards  married  to  Edward  Plummer. 

Fielding  of  the  Drama,  The.  A name 
given  to  George  Farquhar  (q.v.). 

Fielding,  Sarah,  novelist  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1714,  d.  1768),  wrote  The  Adventures  of 
David  Simple  (1752)  ; The  Cry,  a Dramatic  Fable 
(1754)  ; a translation  of  Xenophons  Memoirs  of 
Socrates  (1762);  The  Governess:  or,  Little  Female 
Academy  ; The  Lives  of  Cleopatra  and  Octavia  ; The 
History  of  Ophelia ; The  History  of  the  Countess 
of  Dclwyn ; and  other  works.  See  Simple,  The 
Adventures  of  David. 

Fieldmouse?  Timon,  is  ono  of  the  noms  de 
plume  under  which  W.  B.  Rands  has  contributed 
to  tho  magazine  literature  of  tho  day.  See 
Browne,  Matthew;  and  Holbeach,  Henry. 
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“ Fields,  Babbled  o’  green.” — King 
Henry  V.,  act  ii.,  scene  3. 

Fields,  James  Thomas  (b.  1817),  has 
published  Poems  (1849,  1854,  and  1858),  Yesterdays 
with  Authors  (1873),  and  other  works. 

Fig  for  Momus,  A : “Satyres,  Eclogues,  and 
Epistles,”  by  Thomas  Lodge;  published  in  1595. 
In  one  of  them  the  author  states  his  intention  of 
retiring  from  the  ill-paid  profession  of  poet : — 

“ I’ll  cease  to  ravel  out  my  wits  in  rhyme, 

For  such  who  make  so  base  account  of  art ; 

And  since  by  wit  there  is  no  means  to  chink, 

I’ll  hold  the  plough  awhile,  and  ply  the  cart. 

And  if  my  muse  to  wonted  course  return. 

I’ll  write  and  judge,  peruse,  commend,  and  burn.” 

“ Fill  the  bumper  fair.”  First  line  of  a 

song  by  Thomas  Moore. 

Filmer,  Sir  Robert,  philosophical  writer 
(d.  1688),  wrote  The  Anarchy  of  a Limited  or 
Mixed  Monarchy  (1646),  and  Patriarcha  (q.v.). 

Filomena,  Santa.  A lyric  by  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  suggested  by  the  noble 
deeds  of  Florence  Nightingale  : 

“ A lady  with  a lamp  shall  stand 
In  the  great  history  of  the  land, 

A noble  type  of  good, 

Heroic  womanhood.” 

Fin-Bee.  Th enom  deplume  under  which  W. 
Blanchard  Jerrold  published  some  works  on  the 
subject  of  gastronomy. 

Finch,  Anne.  See  Winchilsea,  Countess 
of. 

Finding  of  Truth,  Of  the,  carried 
away  by  Ignorance  and  Hypocrisy.  A 

moral  play  by  Henry  Medwell,  acted  before  Henry 
VIII . in  1516.  It  is  instinct  with  the  most  pun- 
gent satire,  and  the  Fool  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
his  various  audiences.  See  Collier’s  History  of 
Dramatic  Poetry. 

“ Fine  by  degrees,  and  beautifuUy 

less.”  A line  in  Prior’s  poem  of  Henry  and  Emma 
(q.v.) ; imitated  by  Pope  in  his  Moral  Essays,  ep.  ii., 
1.  43  : — 

“ Fine  by  degrees,  and  delicately  weak.” 

Fine  Flowers  of  the  Valley.  A ballad, 
in  which  it  is  told  how  a mother  cruelly  put  an  end 
to  the  life  of  her  child.  It  is  given  in  Johnson’s 
Musical  Museum , and  by  Motherwell  as  The  Gruel 
Mother.  “The  burden,”  says  Allingham,  “sing- 
ing of  flowers  and  leaves,  at  once  deepens  and 
softens  the  tragedy.” 

Fingal.  An  epic  poem,  in  six  books,  published 
in  1762,  by  James  Macpherson  (1738 — 1796)  as 
the  production  of  a Gaelic  poet,  called  Ossian 
(q.v.). 

Finnesburh,  The  Battle  of.  See  Battle 

of  Finnesburh,  The. 

Finucane,  Jack.  Sub-editor  of  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  (q.v.),  in  Pendennis  (q.v.) 


Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter:  “a War 

Eclogue,”  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  written 
in  1796. 

Fire-Worshippers,  The.  One  of  the 

tales  in  verse  told  by  Feramors  in  Lalla  lioolch. 

Firmilian : “ a Spasmodic  Tragedy,  by  T. 
Percy  Jones,”  i.e.,  William  Edmonstoune  Aytoun 
(1813 — 1865);  published  in  1854,  and  intended  as 
a satire  on  the  spasmodic  school  of  poetry,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  represented  by  Alexander  Smith, 
Philip  James  Bailey,  Stanyan  Bigg,  and  others. 

Firmin,  George  Brand.  Father  of  Philip 
Firmin,  in  Thackeray’ s novel  of  The  Adventures  of 
Philip  (q.v.)  ; appearing  as  Mr.  Brandon  in  “The 
Shabby  Genteel  Story  ” (q.v.). 

First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against 
the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women, 
The.  A pamphlet  by  John  Knox  (1505 — 1572), 
first  printed  at  Geneva.  It  is  directed  principally 
against  Queen  Mary  of  England  and  the  Queen 
Regent  of  Scotland.  “Regiment”  means  regime , 
or  government. 

“First  love  will  with  the  heart  re- 

main.” First  line  of  a lyric  by  John  Clare  : — 

“ When  its  hopes  are  all  gone  by.” 

“ First  shaH  the  heavens  want  starry 

light.”  First  line  of  a lyric  by  Thomas  Lodge 

“ First  true  gentleman  that  ever 

breathed,  The.”  A description  applied  to  Our 
Lord  by  Dekker  in  his  Honest  Whore,  pt.  i.,  act  i., 
scene  12. 

Fish,  Simon  (d.  1531),  wrote  a satire  on  the 
clergy  of  his  day,  entitled  The  Supplication  of 
Beggars.  It  was  published  in  1527. 

“ Fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring, 

Neither.”  A proverbial  phrase  to  which  allu- 
sion is  made  in  Sir  H.  Sheers’  Satyr  on  the  Sea 
Officers,  Tom  Brown’s  JEneus  Sylvius’s  Letter,  and 
Dryden’s  epilogue  to  The  Duke  of  Guise. 

Fisher,  Edward,  theological  writer  (circa 
1620 — 1660),  wrote  The  Marroiv  of  Modern  Divinity 
(1646),  (q.v.);  and  other  works.  See  Wood’s 
At  hence  Oxonienses. 

Fisher,  John,  Bishop  of  Rochester  (b.  1459, 
d.  1535),  wrote  A Treatyse  Concernynge  the  Fruytfull 
Sayings  of  Davyd  the  Kynge  and  Prophete  in  the 
Seven  Penytencyall  Salmes,  dcvyded  in  Seven  Ser- 
mons (1509) ; De  Causa  Matrimonii  Anglia 
Regis  ( Henrici  VIII.  cum  Catharina  Aragonensi ) ; 
The  Serni07i  made  Against  ye  Pernicious  Doctrync  of 
Martyn  Luther  ; and  many  other  fugitive  works,  a 
list  of  which  is  given  in  Lowndes’  Bibliographer  * 
Manual,  and  an  edition  of  which  was  published  at 
Wizcburg  in  1597.  See  Morning  Remembrance. 

Fisher,  Payne,  poet  and  soldier  (b.  1616  d. 

1693),  wrote  Marston-moore,  sive  de  obsidione  prce- 
lioquc  Eboracensi  Carmen  (1650)  ; Threnodia  Gratu- 
latoria  (1652),  Oratio  Annivcrsaria,  and  other  works. 
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Fisk,  in  Hudibras  (q.v.),  was  meant  for  Nicho- 
las Fisk,  a physician  and  astrologer  of  Butler’s 
day. 

“ Fit  audience  find,  though  few.”  Line 

31,  book  vii.  of  Paradise  Lost  (q.v.). 

“ Fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and 

spoils.” — The  Merchant  of  Venice,  act  v.,  sc.  1. 

“ Fits,  by  starts,  By.”  A phrase  occurring 

in  Collins’s  Ode  on  the  -Passions,  line  28  : 

“'Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  ’twas  wild.” 

Fitzboodle  Papers,  The,  by  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray;  contributed  to  Fraser’s 
Magazine  in  1842,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
“George  Fitzboodle,”  and  including  his  “Con- 
fessions” and  “Professions.”  It  was  under  this 
pseudonym  that  Thackeray  contributed  Men's 
Wives  (q.v.)  to  the  same  periodical. 

Fitzborn,  in  Disraeli’s  Vivian  Greg  (q.v.), 
is  intended  for  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Fitz-both,  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntington, 
and  in  love  with  the  heroine  in  Peacock’s  novel  of 
Maid  Marian  (q.v.). 

Fitz-Fulke,  The  Duchess  of.  A lady 
who  figures  in  Byron’s  poem  of  Bon  Juan,  canto 
xiv.,  xli.,  xlii.,  where  she  is  described  as — 

"A  One  and  somewhat  full-grown  blonde, 

Desirable,  distinguished,  celebrated 

For  several  winters  in  the  grand,  grande  monde  . . 

Her  late  performance  had  been  a dead  set 
At  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantagenet.” 

Fitzgerald,  Lady  Elizabeth.  See  Geral- 
dine. 

Fitzgerald,  Percy,  novelist  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1834),  has  produced  the  following 
among  other  novels  : — Beauty  Talbot ; Liana  Gay  ; 
Never  Forgotten;  The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson;  The 
Lear  Girl ; Two  Fair  Laughters  ; The  Fatal  Zero  ; 
and  The  Parvenu  Family.  He  has  also  written  The 
Kembles,  Lavid  Garrick,  Laurence  Sterne , Charles 
Townshend,  Charles  Lamb,  Alexandre  Lumas,  Prin- 
ciples of  Comedy,  Romance  of  the  English  Stage,  The 
Great  Canal  at  Suez,  and  other  works. 

Fitzgerald,  William,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Killaloe  (b.  1814),  has  written  Holy  Scripture,  the 
Ultimate  Rule  of  Faith  (1847),  and  a Life  of  Butler 
(1849),  besides  publishing  a selection  from  the  Nico- 
machean  Ethics  of  Aristotle, (1 850) , and  other  works. 

Fitzgerald,  William  Thomas.  See 

Small-heer  Poet,  The. 

Fitzherbert,  Sir  Anthony  (d.  1538),  pub- 
lished A Grand  Abridgment  of  the  Law  (1516); 
The  New  Natura  Brevium  (1534),  and  other  works. 

Fitzosborne,  Sir  Thomas.  The  nom  de 

plume  under  which  .William  Melmoth  (1710 

1799)  published  his  Letters  on  Several  Subjects 
(1742). 

Fitzpatrick,  William  John  (b.  1830), 
has  written  Lives  of  Bishop  Doyle,  Lord  Cloncurry, 
Lady  Morgan,  Archbishop  Whately,  Lord  E.  Fitz- 
gerald, and  many  other  works. 

15 
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Fitzstephen,  William,  monk  of  Canter- 
bury (d.  1191),  published,  in  1170,  The  Life  and 
Passion  of  Archbishop  Bechet,  and  A Lescription  of 
the  City  of  London. 

Fitzwater,  Baron.  Father  of  Maid  Marian, 
in  Peacock’s  novel  of  that  name. 

“ Flag  has  braved  a thousand  years, 

Whose.”  A line  in  Campbell’s  well-known  lyric, 
Ye  Mariners  of  England. 

Flagellum  Parliamentarium.  See  Sea- 
sonable Argument,  A. 

Flagg,  Edmund,  American  journalist, 
novelist,  and  dramatist  (b.  1815),  has  written 
Sketches  of  a Traveller  (1836);  The  Far  West 
(1838);  Venice,  the  City  of  the  Sea;  Carrero  : or,  the 
Prime  Minister;  The  Howard  Queen;  Francis  of 
Valois;  Blanche  of  Artois;  and  other  works. 

Flagitium  Pontificis  et  Episcoporum 
Latialium.  An  attack  on  Episcopacy  by  John 
Bastwick  (1593 — 1648),  for  which  the  author  was 
summoned  before  the  High  Commission,  fined 
£1,000,  prohibited  from  practising  his  profes- 
sion, and  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  till  he 
recanted.  He  was  so  far,  however,  from  recanting 
that,  after  lying  in  the  Gate  House  Prison  for  two 
years,  he  issued  another  work,  the  Apologeticus  ad 
Prcesules  Anglicanos , which  excited  still  more  in- 
dignation, and  brought  down  upon  him  a fine  of 
£5,000,  the  loss  of  his  ears  in  the  pillory,  and 
perpetual  incarceration  in  a remote  part  of  the 
kingdom.  In  1640  he  was  released,  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  received  £5,000  out 
of  the  estates  of  his  judges;  an  act  of  clemency 
which  he  rewarded  by  eventually  writing  as 
bitterly  against  Independency  as  he  had  written 
against  Episcopacy. 

Flamboroughs,  The  Miss.  Characters 
in  Goldsmith’s  novel  of  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
(q.v.). 

Flanders,  Moll.  The  title  of  a novel  written 
by  Daniel  Defoe  ; the  heroine  of  which  is  a female 
of  questionable  reputation,  who  afterwards  becomes 
religious.  The  whole  story  is  one  of  low  vice.  It 
was  published  in  1721. 

“Flap-dragon,”  in  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost 
(act  v.,  scene  1),  is  simply  the  modem  snap- 
dragon. * 

“Flap-jacks,”  in  Pericles  (act  ii.,  scene  1) 
— pancakes. 

“ Flashes  of  merriment.”— Hamlet,  actv., 
scene  1. 

Flatman,  Thomas,  poet  (b.  1635,  d.  1688), 
was  the  author  of  some  trifles,  one  of  which.  On 
Marriage , survives  in  Locker’s  Lyra  Elegantiaru,  . 

“Flattering  unction  to  your  soul, 

Lay  not  that.” — Hamlet,  act  iii.,  scene  4. 
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Flavel,  John,  Nonconformist  divine  (b.  1627, 
d.  1691],  published  Husbandry  Spiritualised  (1669)  ; 
A Saint  Indeed  (1673)  ; Divine  Conduct  (1678)  ; and 
numerous  other  works. 

“Flaws,”  in  2 Henry  IV.  (act  iv.,  r;cene  iv.) 
— icicles. 

Fleance,  in  Macbeth  (q.v.),  is  a son  of  Banquo 
(q.v.). 

Fleeknoe.  A poem  by  Andrew  Marvell 
(1620 — 1678),  written  in  ridicule  of  Richard  Fleck- 
noe  (q.v.),  an  Irish  poet,  bom  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  also  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  a satire  by  Dryden,  called  MacFlecknoe 
(q.v.). 

Fleeknoe,  Richard,  poet,  dramatist,  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (d.  1678),  wrote  Hierothala- 
tnium  : or,  the  Heavenly  Nuptials  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour  with  a Pious  Soule  (1626) ; The  Affections  of  a 
Pious  Soule  unto  our  Saviour  Christ  (1640) ; Miscel- 
lania : or,  Poems  of  all  Sorts  (1653)  ; A Delation  of 
Ten  Tears  Travells  in  Europe,  Asia,  Affrique,  and 
America  (1654) ; Love's  Dominion  (1654)  (q.v.) ; The 
Diarium  or  Journal,  divided  into  twelve  jornadas  in 
burlesque  Rhime  or  Drolling  Verse  (1656)  ; Enig- 
maticall  Characters,  all  taken  from  the  Life  (1658) ; 
The  Marriage  of  Oceanus  and  Britannia  (1659)  ; 
Heroic  Portraits  (1660)  ; Love's  Kingdom,  a Pas- 
toral Tr age- Comedy,  with  a Short  Treatise  on  the 
English  Stage  (1664);  Erminia,  a Trage-Comedy 
(1665) ; The  Damoiselles-d-la-Mode , a Comedy 
(1667)  ; Sir  William  Davenant's  Voyage  to  the  other 
World,  with  his  Adventures  in  the  Poets'  Elizium 
(1668);  Epigrams  of  all  Sorts  (1669)  ; Euterpe 
Revived  (1675)  , and  A Treatise  on  the  Sports  of 
Wit  (1675).  See  MacFlecknoe. 

Fledgeby,  Fascination.  The  drunken 
father  of  Jenny  Wren  (q.v.),  in  Dickens’s  story  of 
Our  Mutual  Friend  (q.v.). 

“ Flee  from  the  press,  and  dwell  with 

soothfastness.”  First  line  of  the  poem  entitled 
The  Good  Counsel  of  Chaucer  (q.v.). 

Fleece,  The.  A poem  by  John  Dyer  (1700 
— 1758),  published  in  1757,  and  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  wool,  which  is  celebrated  throughout 
three  books  of  blank  verse. 

Fleetwood,  John,  D.D.,  is  bdfet  known  as 

the  author  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  the  Lives  of 
the  Apostles,  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Virgin  Mary 
(1813),  a work  which  has  been  frequently  re- 
printed. “John  Fleetwood”  is  thought  to  have 
been  a nom  de  plurne. 

Fleetwood,  William,  successively  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph  and  Ely  (b.  1656,  d.  1723).  A 
Compleat  Collection  of  the  Sermons,  Tracts,  and 
Pieces  of  all  kinds  of  this  divine  was  published  in 
1737,  with  a biographical  preface  by  his  son. 


Fleming,  Robert,  Presbyterian  divine  (b. 
1630,  d.  1694),  wrote  The  Fulfilling  of  Scripture , 
and  other  works.  Ilis  son  Robert  (d.  1716)  was 
the  author  of  A Discourse  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Papacy  (1701). 

Fleming,  Patrick  (b.  1599,  d.  1631),  author 
of  Collectanea  Sacra:  or,  Ltvesof  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
Saints. 

Flemming,  Paul.  The  hero  of  Long- 
fellow’s prose  romance  of  Hyperion  (q.v.),  and  in 
some  sort  an  idealisation  of  Longfellow  himself. 

“ Flesh  is  heir  to,  The  thousand 

natural  shocks.” — Hamlet,  act  iii.,  scene  1. 

Fleshly  School  of  Poetry,  The.  A term 
originally  applied  by  Robert  Buchanan,  in  an 
article  in  The  Contemporary  Review,  to  that  school 
of  living  poets  of  whom  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
and  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  are  the  leaders. 

Fleta.  A Latin  treatise  on  the  body  of  English 
law,  published  by  Selden  (q.v.)  in  1865.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  composed  by  William  de 
Brampton  (q.v.)  whilst  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet, 
hence  its  name.  It  is  also  attributed  to  Thomas 
de  Weyland,  J.  de  Lovetot,  and  Adam  de  Strutton. 

Fletcher,  Alexander,  D.D.  (b.  about 
1787,  d.  1860),  published  The  Devotional  Family 
Bible,  Guide  to  Family  Devotion,  and  numerous 
other  works. 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  of  Saltoun  (b.  1653,  d. 
1716),  wrote  A Conversation  Concerning  the  Right 
Regulation  of  Governments  for  the  Common  Good  of 
Mankind  (1703)  ; A Discourse  of  Government  with 
Relation  to  Militias  (1698);  Speeches  by  a Member  of 
the  Parliament  (1703)  ; and  other  political  works, 
which  were  collected  and  published  in  1737.  See 
Life  by  D.  S.  Erskine  (1792).  See  “ Ballads  of  a 
Nation,”  and  Government  for  the  Good. 

Fletcher,  Giles,  poet  and  clergyman  (b. 
1588,  d.  1623),  wrote  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph 
in  Heaven  mid  Earth  over  and  after  Death  (q.v.). 
Wood,  in  his  Athc'na:  Oxonienses,  says  that  Fletcher 
was  ‘ ‘ equally  beloved  by  the  Muses  and  the 
Graces.”  See  Works,  edited  by  Grosart  (1876). 

Fletcher,  John,  dramatist  (b.  1576,  d. 
1625),  wrote  The  Elder  Brother;  The  Spanish 
Curate  ; The  Humorous  Lieutenant ; The  Faithful 
Shepherdess  ; Boadicca  ; The  Loyal  Subject  ; Rule  a 
Wife  and  Have  a Wife  ; The  Chances ; The  Wild- 
goose  Chase  ; A Wife  for  a Month  ; The  Captain  ; 
The  Prophetess;  Love's  Cure;  Women  Pleased; 
The  Sea  Voyage  ; The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn ; 
The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  (supposed  to  have  been- 
revised  by  William  Shakespeare) ; The  False  One  ; 
The  Lover's  Progress  and  The  Noble  Gentleman 
(which  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  with 
Shirley);  Love's  Pilgrimage ; The  Eight  7/  alker  ; 
The  Queen  of  Corinth  ; The  Maid  in  the  Mill ; The 
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Nice  Valour;  a number  of  plays  written  in  con- 
junction with  Beaumont,  for  which  see  Beaumont 
ami  Fletcher;  and  some  miscellaneous  poems. 
See  the  Life , by  Dyce.  See  Boadicea;  Elder 
Brother,  The  ; Faithful  Shepherdess,  The  ; 
False  One,  The;  Island  Princess,  The;  Kins- 
men.  The  Two  Noble;  Loyal  Subject,  The; 
Spanish  Curate,  The. 

Fletcher,  John,  To.  Verses  by  Sir  John 
Denham  (1615 — 1668),  addressed  to  the  celebrated 
dramatist,  in  which  occurs  the  following  reference 
to 

" Eastern  kings,  who,  to  secure  their  reign 
Must  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred  slain.” 

Orrery  has,  in  one  of  his  prologues  : 

"iPoets  are  sultans,  if  they  had  their  will, 

For  every  author  would  his  brother  kill.” 

And  Pope  writes  concerning  Atticus  (q.v.) : 

“ Should  such  a man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone. 

Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne.” 

Fletcher,  Phineas,  brother  of  Giles  (b. 
1582,  d.  1650),  wrote  The  Locustes,  or  Appollyonists 
(1627) ; Sicelides,  a Piscatory  (1631)  ; Sylva  Poetica 
and  The  Purple  Island  (1633)  ; Piscatorie  Eclogs 
(1633),  and  other  works.  See  Purple  Island, 
The. 

Flibbertigibbet.  The  name  given  to  Dickon 
Sludge,  a boy  who  appears  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
novel  of  Kenilworth,  and  acts  the  part  of  an  imp 
in  the  entertainments  given  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
by  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Flibbertigibbet  is  de- 
scribed by  Shakespeare  in  King  Lear  as  the  fiend 
of  ‘ ‘ mopping  and  mowing,  who  since  possesses 
chambermaids  and  waiting- women.” 

Flim-Flams:  “or,  the  Life  and  Errors 
of  my  Uncle,  and  the  Amours  of  my  Aunt,”  by 
Isaac  Disraeli  (1766 — 1848) ; published  in  1805. 

Flint,  Timothy,  American  clergyman  and 
author  (b.  1780,  d.  1840),  published  several  novels ; 
among  others,  Francis  Berrian  ; Arthur  Clenning  ; 
George  Mason  ; and  The  Shoshonee  Valley ; besides 
editing  The  Knickerbocker  Magazine , and  writing 
a Life  of  Daniel  Boone,  a History  of  Indian  Wars, 
Geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  other 
works. 

Flippanta  and  Lissardo.  Two  characters 
in  Mrs.  Centlivre’b  comedy  of  The  Wonder  (q.v.), 
‘ ‘ who  come  in  very  well  to  carry  on  the  under  plot. 
The  airs  and  graces  of  an  amorous  waiting-maid 
and  conceited  man-servant,  each  copying  after 
their  master  and  mistress,  were  never  hit  off  with 
more  natural  volubility  and  affected  nonchalance 
than  in  this  enviable  couple.” 

Flodden  Field.  A famous  old  ballad  ; pub- 
lished originally  in  1664;  with  notes  by  Weber, 
in  1808.  Compare  with  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest 
(q.v.). 


Florae,  The  Comte  de,  in  Thackeray’s 
novel  of  The  Newcomes  (q.v.),  is  a French  emigre, 
who,  “ with  his  bonhomie  and  his  extravagance, 
his  mixture  of  sense,  levity,  good  breeding,  and 
oddity,  is  perhaps  a more  marvellous  achievement 
for  the  English  novelist  than  any  of  these  [the 
Newcome  family].  He  is  thoroughly  French;  yet 
no  Frenchman  could  have  drawn  him,  for  he 
belongs  to  both  countries,  and  it  would  have  been 
vain  to  expect  even  from  Balzac,  De  Stendhal,  or 
De  Bernard,  such  a knowledge  of  England  as 
Thackeray  possessed  of  France  and  the  French.” 

Florence  Dombey.  The  daughter  of  Mr. 
Dombey,  in  Dickens’s  story  of  Dombey  and  Son 
(q.v.).  See  Dombey,  Florence. 

Florence  of  Worcester  (d.  1118),  wrote  a 
Chronicle , “ which  at  first  was  a copy  of  that  of 
Marianus  Scotus,  with  inserted  additions  to  enlarge 
the  record  of  English  events,  taken  chiefly  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  Bede,  Lives  of  Saints, 
and  Asser’s  Life  of  Alfred.  From  1082,  where 
Scotus  ended,  Florence  continued  the  work  on  the 
same  plan,  noting  events  abroad,  although  chiefly 
concerned  with  English  history.  He  brought  his 
record  down  to  1107,  from  which  time  to  1141  it 
was  continued  by  brethren  of  his  monastery.” 

Florentine,  The  London.  See  London 
Florentine,  The. 

Florentius,  in  book  i.  of  Gower’s  Confessio 
Amantis  (q.v.),  is  a knight  who  undertakes  to  marry 
a deformed  old  hag,  on  condition  that  she  teaches 
him  the  answer  of  a riddle  on  the  solution  of  which 
his  life  depends.  Shakespeare  refers  to  him  in  the 
line — 

“ Be  she  foul  as  was  Florentius’  lore." 

Flores  Historiarum.  See  Roger  or  Wen. 

DOVER. 

Flores,  Jean  de.  See  Aurelio  and  Isa- 

BELL. 

Flores  .Solitudinis  : “or,  certain  rare 

and  elegant  Pieces.”  A prose  work  by  Henry 
Vaughan  (1621 — 1695),  published  in  1654. 

Floribel.  The  heroine  of  Beddoes’  play  of 
The  Bride’s  Tragedy  (q.v.). 

Florice  and  Blancheflour.  An  old  ro- 
mance, originally  composed  in  French  in  the 
13th,  and  translated  into  English  in  the  14th, 
century,  a copy  of  the  latter  version  being  still 
extant  in  the  Auchinleck  MSS.  The  hero  and 
heroine  are  met  with  in  different  languages,  as 
Florio  and  Biancoflore,  Flores  and  Blancalore,  and 
Florius  and  Platzaflora.  See  Warton’s  History, 
and  Ellis’s  Early  English  Romances. 

Florimel : “ honey  of  flowers,”  from  “ mel”  and 
“ floris.”  A character  in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene, 
representing  tho  sweetness,  timid  love,  and  bashful 
delicacy  of  women.  This  sweetness  is  sometimes 
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counterfeited  by  the  loose  and  unchaste  for  their 
own  base  purposes,  which  Spenser  symbolises  by 
the  device  of  a hateful  witch  moulding  ‘ 1 with  fine 
mercury  and  virgin  wax  ’ ’ a false  Florimel.  When, 
however,  the  true  and  the  false  are  brought  together 
face  to  face,  the  deception  is  immediately  detected. 

“The  enchanted  damsel  vanished  into  nought ; 

Her  snowy  substance  melted  as  with  heat; 

Ne  of  that  goodly  hue  remained  aught 

But  the  empty  girdle  which  about  her  waist  was  wrought.” 

Florio,  J ohn.  See  Armado  ; IIolofernes. 

Florizel,  in  Shakespeare’s  play  of  The 
Winter's  Tale  (q.v.),  is  a prince  of  Bohemia,  in 
love  with  Perdita  (q.v.). 

Flosky,  Mr.  A transcendentalist,  in  Pea- 
cock’s novel  of  Nightmare  Abbey  (q.v.),  said  to  be 
intended  for  S.  T.  Coleridge. 

“Flos  regum.”  The  flower  of  kings.  Aterm 
applied  to  the  fabled  Arthur  by  Joseph  of  Exeter. 

Floures  for  Latine  Spekynge : “ selected 
and  gathered  out  of  Terence,  and  the  same 
translated  into  Englysche,”  by  Nicholas  Ud all 
(1506 — 1556) ; published  in  1533.  This  book 
“ being  esteemed  good  in  its  time,  and  very  useful 
for  young  scholars,  Joh.  Leland  and  Tho.  "Newton 
wrote  verses  in  commendation  of  it and  as  it  is 
quoted  from  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (act  i., 
scene  1),  it  was  probably  familiar  to  Shakespeare. 
The  selection  is  from  the  first  three  plays  of 
Terence. 

“ Flow  of  soul.”  See  “ Feast  of  Reason.” 

Flower  and  the  Leaf,  The.  A poem  by 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  (1328 — 1400),  described  by 
Campbell  as  “an  exquisite  piece  of  fairy  fancy. 
With  a moral  that  is  just  sufficient  to  apologise  for 
a dream,  and  yet  which  sits  so  lightly  on  the  story 
as  not  to  abridge  its  most  visionary  parts;  there 
is  in  the  whole  scenery  and  objects  of  the  poem  an 
air  of  wonder  and  sweetness,  an  easy  and  surprising 
transition,  that  is  truly  magical.” 

Flower-de-Luce.  The  title  of  a poem  by 
H.  W.  Longfellow.  The  flower  is  referred  to  in 
2 Henry  VI.,  act  5,  scene  1,  and  is  probably  the 
white  lily,  or  lilium  album.  - 

“Flower  in  the  crannied  wall.”  First 
line  of  a lyric  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Flower  of  Fame,  The.  A volume  of  verse 
and  prose,  by  Elpian  Fulwell  (b.  circa  1530), 

‘ ‘ containing  the  bright  renown  and  most  fortunate 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.”  It  was  published  in  1575. 

Flower  of  Poets,  The.  A name  bestowed 
upon  Chaucer  by  some  of  his  contemporaries. 

Flower  of  Yarrow,  The.  A song  by 
William  Hamilton  (1704 — 1754). 

Flowers.  A lyric  by  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow,  of  which  the  following  are  the  con- 
cluding verses : — 


“ In  all  places,  then,  and  In  all  seasons. 

Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul-like  wings, 
leaching  us,  by  most  persuasive  reasons, 

How  akin  they  are  to  human  things. 

“ And  with  cbild-llke  credulous  affection 
We  behold  tbelr  tender  buds  expand; 

Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection, 

Emblems  of  the  bright  and  better  land." 

Flowers  of  Sion : “ or,  Spiritual  Poems,” 
by  William  Drummond  (1585 — 1649);  printed  at 
Edinburgh  in  1630.  They  are  thirty-five  in 
number,  and  include  the  sonnet  beginning  : — 

“ A good  that  never  satisfies  the  mind, 

A beauty  fading  like  the  April  flowers, 

A sweet  with  floods  of  gall,  that  runs  combin’d, 

A pleasure  passing  ere  In  thought  made  ours.” 

A line  in  sonnet  vi. — 

“The  grief  was  common,  common  were  the  cries,” 
has  been  imitated  by  Pope  in  the  Epistle  to 
Abelard — 

“ The  grief  was  common,  common  be  the  pain.” 

Flowers  of  the  Forest,  The.  Two 

ballads,  one  of  which,  beginning — 

“I’ve  heard  the  lilting  at  our  ewe-milking,” 

was  written  by  Miss  Jane  Elliott,  of  Minto,  and 
was  suggested  by  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
Scottish  army  at  the  Battle  of  Flodden  : — 

“ Dool  and  wae  for  the  order  sent  our  lads  to  the  Border  1 
The  English,  for  ance,  by  guile  wan  the  day  ; 

The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  that  foucht  aye  the  foremost. 
The  prime  o’  our  land,  are  cauld  in  the  clay.” 

The  other,  beginning — 

“ I've  seen  the  smiling 
Of  Fortune  beguiling,” 

was  composed  by  Mrs.  Cockburn  (d.  1794),  and 
was  occasioned  by  the  bankruptcy  of  a number  of 
gentlemen  in  Selkirkshire.  Both  poems  end  with 
the  line, 

“The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a’  wede  away.” 

Flowers  of  Wit,  The:  “or,  a Choice 
Collection  of  Bons  Mots,  both  Ancient  and 
Modern,  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Remarks,” 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Kett;  published  in  1814. 

Floyer,  Sir  John,  M.D.  (b.  1649,  d.  1734), 
was  the  author  of  Pharmalcobasanos,  or  the  Touch- 
stone of  Medicines  (1687),  and  The  Physician' s Pulse- 
Watch  (1707). 

Fludd,  Robert,  physician  and  philosopher 
(b.  1571,  a.  1637),  wrote  Philosophia  Mosaica,  and 
Historia  Macro  and  Micro  Cosmi,  Metaphysica, 
Physica,  et  Technica.  He  was  a follower  of  Para- 
celano. 

Fluellen,  in  Shakespeare’s  play  of  Henry  V. 
(q.v.),  is  a Welsh  captain  and  a pedant. 

Flur.  The  bride  of  Cassivelaun  in  Tennyson’s 
Geraint  and  Enid,  “for  whose  love  the  Roman 
Caesar  first  invaded  Britain.” 

Flush,  my  Dog,  To.  Stanzas  by  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning  (1809 — 1861).  Flush  was  a 
gift  to  the  authoress  from  her  “ dear  and  admired  ” 
friend,  Miss  Mitford,  and  belonged  to  “ the  beau- 
tiful race  she  has  rendered  celebrated  among 
English  and  American  readers.” 

Flute.  The  bellows-mender  in  A Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream  (q.v.). 
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Flutter,  Sir  Fopling.  Tho  hero  of 
Etherege’s  comedy  of  The  Man  of  Mode  (q.v.),  by 
whom  the  author  is  supposed  to  have  intonaed  a 
certain  Beau  Hewit,  who  was  a notorious  fop  in 
his  time. 

Flutter.  The  name  of  a silly,  effeminate  fop 
in  Mrs.  Cowley’s  Belle's  Stratagem  (q.v.). 

“ Fly  from  the  world,  O Bessy,  to 

me.”  First  line  of  a song  by  Thomas  Moore  ; 
addressed  to  his  wife. 

“ Fly  not  yet,  ’tis  just  the  hour.”  First 

line  of  a poem  by  Thomas  Moore. 


Flyting  betwixt  Montgomerie  and 
Polwart,  The.  A poem  by  Alexander  Mont- 
gomery (1540 — 1607),  published  in  1629,  and  in- 
cluded in  Watson’s  Choice  Collection  of  Poems 
(1711).  The  old  idea  of  a “flyting”  was  that  of 
a “flit”  (as  our  old  word  has  it),  or  contention 
between  two  poets,  and  was  derived  from  the 
“tenson,”  or  “jeu  parti”  of  early  Proventjal 
poetry.  Morley  aptly  calls  it  a “ metrical  scolding- 
match.”  Of  such  was  the  Flyting  of  Dunbar  and 
Kennedy  (1507),  arid,  later  still,  that  in  which 
John  Skelton  and  Sir  Christopher  Garnesche, 
gentleman-usher  to  Henry  VIII.,  engaged. 

Fcedera,  Conventiones,  Literse:  “et 

cujuscunque  generis  Acta  publica  inter  Reges  An- 
gliae,  et  alios  quos  vis  Imperatores,  Reges,  etc. 
Ab  anno  1101,  ad  nostra  usque  tempora  habita  aut 
tractata.”  A -work  compiled  by  Thomas  Rymer 
(1638 — 1714),  the  nature  of  which  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  its  title.  The  first  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  1 7 03,  but  the  work  finally  grew  to  fifteen 
volumes  folio  before  Rymer’ s death,  after  which 
five  more  were  added  by  Robert  Sanderson.  The 
whole  was  reprinted  at  the  Hague  in  ten  volumes 
in  1739,  and  an  abridgment  in  French  by  Rapin 
was  included  in  Le  Clerc’s  Bibliothbque,  an  English 
translation  of  which  was  made  by  Stephen  What- 
ley in  1731. 

“Foemen  worthy  of  their  steel,  In.” 

See  stanza  10,  canto  v.,  of  Scott’s  Lady  of  the 
Lake  (q.v.). 


Foible.  A chamber-maid  in  Congreve’s 
comedy  of  The  Way  of  the  World  (q.v.). 

Foigard.  A priest  in  Farquhar’s  comedy  of 
The  Beaux' s Stratagem  (q.v.). 


Foker,  Mr.  Henry.  Lady  Agnes  Foker’s 
son,  in  Thackeray's  novel  of  Pendennis  (q.v.). 
He  eventually  marries  Blanche  Amory  (q.v.). 


Follie’s  Anatomie:  “or,  Satyrs  and  Satyri- 
call  Epigrams,  with  a compendious  history  of 
Ixion’s  Wheele,”  by  Henry  Hutton  (1600 — 1671); 
printed  in  1619,  and  reprinted  by  tho  Percy 
Society.  This  interesting  work  gives  a vivid  and 
caustic  description  of  the  manners  of  tho  time. 


Folliott,  Rev.  Dr.  A character  in  Pea- 
cock’s novel  of  Crotchet  Castle  (q.v.). ; designed,  it 
is  said,  as  an  amende  honorable  to  tho  clergy, 


whom  the  author  had  satirised  under  various  cha- 
racters in  his  other  novels.  See  Gaster,  Dr.  ; 
Grovelgrub,  Dr. 

“Follow  a shadow,  it  still  flies  you.” 

Song  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  The  Forest , viii. 

“Folly  as  it  flies,  Shoot.”— Pope’s  Essay 
on  Man , epistle  i.,  line  12. 

“ Folly  at  full  length,  But.”  Last  line 
of  a two-verse  epigram  by  Lord  Chesterfield, 
On  seeing  a whole-length  Portrait  of  Nash  between 
the  busts  of  Sir  Lsaac  Neivton  and  Pope  in  the  rooms 
at  Bath: — 

“ The  picture,  plac’d  the  busts  between, 

Gives  satire  all  its  strength  ; 

Wisdom  and  Wit  are  little  seen. 

But  Polly  at  full  length.” 

“Folly  to  be  wise.”  See  “Ignorance  is 
Bliss.” 

Fonblanque,  Albany  W.,  journalist  (b. 

1797,  d.  1872),  was  for  some  time  editor  of  The 
Examiner , and  published  a series  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  that  paper  under  the  title  of  England 
under  Seven  Administrations.  See  his  Life  and 
Labours  (1874). 

Fondle  wife.  A banker  in  Congreve’s 
comedy  of  The  Old  Bachelor  (q.v.). 

“Fontarabian  echoes  borne,  On.”— 

Scott,  Marmion,  canto  vi.,  stanza  23. 

“Food  for  powder.” — K.  Henry  IV.,  part 
i.,  act  iv.,  scene  2. 

“ Fool  at  forty  is  a fool  indeed,  A.” 

A line  in  Young’s  poem,  Night  Thoughts,  night  i., 
1.  418. 

“Fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent, 

They.” — Hamlet,  act.  iii.,  sc.  2. 

“ Fool  must  now  and  then  be  right, 

by  chance,  A.” — Cowper,  Conversation. 

Fool  of  Quality,  The.  A novel  by  Henry 
Brooke  (1706 — 1783),  published  in  1766,  during 
which  year  it  ran  through  three  editions.  Wesley 
issued  an  abridgment  of  it  at  a later  date,  and 
it  was  also  edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley, 
with  an  appreciative  memoir  of  the  author. 
Southey  styled  Brooke  “ a man  of  undoubted 
genius,”  and  Charlotte  Bronte  made  The  Fool  of 
Quality  one  of  the  dearest  possessions  of  her  child- 
hood. 

Fool,  The,  in  Shakespeare’s  tragedy  of 
King  Lear,  “is  no  comic  buffoon  to  make  the 
groundlings  laugh,  no  forced  condescension  of 
Shakespeare’s  genius  to  the  taste  of  his  audience. 
Accordingly,”  says  Coleridge,  “the  poet  pre- 
pares for  his  introduction — which  he  never  does 
with  any  of  his  common  clowns  and  fools — by 
bringing  him  into  living  connection  with  the  pathos 
of  tho  play.  He  is  as  wonderful  a creature  as  Cali- 
ban (q.v.) ; his  wild  babblings  and  inspired  idiocy 
articulate  and  gauge  the  horrors  of  the  Beene.” 
“Tho  king’s  fool,”  says  Schlegel,  “notwithstanding 
the  voluntary  degradation  which  is  implied  in  his 
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situation,  is,  after  Kent,  Lear’s  most  faithful  asso- 
ciate, his  wisest  counsellor.” 

“ Fools  admire,  but  men  of  sense 

approve.”  See  Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism , pt.  ii., 

1.  191. 

“Fool’s  paradise,  In  this.”  A phrase 
used  hy  Crabbe  in  his  poem  of  The  Borough , 
letter  xii.,  “ Players.”  See  Paradise  Lost  (iii., 
495):— 

“ The  Paradise  of  Pools,  to  few  unknown.” 

Fool’s  Preferment,  A:  “ or,  the  Three 
Dukes  of  Dunstable.”  A comedy  hy  Thomas 
D’Ubfey  (1650—1723),  acted  in  1688.  It  is  little 
more  than  a transcript  from  Fletcher’s  tragedy 
of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  ; one  scene  being  taken 
from  a novel  called  The  Humours  of  Basset.  The 
songs  in  this  play  were  all  composed  hy  Purcell. 

“Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 

tread.”  Line  66,  pt.  iii.,  of  Pope’s  Essay  on 
Criticism. 

“Fools  that  roam,  And  they  are.” 

Cotton,  The  Fireside,  stanza  3 — 

“From  our  own  selves  our  joys  must  flow, 

And  that  dear  hut — our  home.” 

“Fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained 

to  pray,  And.”  Line  180  in  Goldsmith’s  poem  of 
The  Deserted  Village  (q.v.). 

Foord,  Emanuel.  See  Parismus. 

“Foot  has  music  in ’t,  His  very.”— 

Mickle,  The  Mariner’s  Wife. 

“Foot  is  on  my  native  heath,  My.” 

See  Scott’s  novel  of  Bob  Boy,  ch.  xxxiv. 

“ Foot  of  time,  Noiseless  falls  the.”— 

W.  B.  Spencer,  Lines  to  Lady  A.  Hamilton : — 

“ That  only  treads  on  flowers.” 

Foote,  Samuel,  dramatist  (b.  1722,  d.  1777), 
wrote  The  Auction  of  Pictures  (1784);  Taste  (1752); 
The  Englishman  in  Paris  (1753) ; The  Knights  (1754) ; 
The  Englishman  returned  from  Paris  (1756);  The 
Author  (1757);  The  Minor  (1760);  The  Orators 
(1762);  The  Lyar  (1762);  The  Mayor  of  Garrat 
(1764);  The  Patron  (1764);  The  Commissary  (1765); 
Prelude  on  Opening  the  Theatre  (1767);  The  Lame 
Lover  (1770);  Piety  in  Pattens  (1773);  The  Bank- 
rupt (1776);  The  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks  (1768); 
The  Maid  of  Bath  (1771);  The  Nabob  (1772);  The 
Cozeners  (1774);  The  Capuchin  (1776);  A Trip  to 
Calais  (1778);  The  Tryal  of  Samuel  Foote  (1763); 
The  Diversions  of  the  Morning  (1747);  Lindamira 
(1805);  The  Slanderer;  and  The  Young  Hypocrite. 
His  Dramatic  Works  appeared  in  1778.  For 
Biography,  see  the  Life  hy  Cooke  (1805);  Davies’s 
Life  of  Garrick;  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson;  the 
Biographia  Dramatica  ; and  Forster' s Essays. 
“ Foote,”  says  Davies,  “was  certainly  a great  and 
fertile  genius,  superior  to  that  of  any  writer  of  the 
age  ; his  dramatic  pieces  were,  most  of  them,  it  is 
true,  unfinished,  and  several  of  them  little  more 
than  sketches;  hut  they  are  the  sketches  of  a 
master,  of  one  who,  if  he  had  laboured  more 


assiduously,  could  have  brought  them  nearer  to 
perfection.  Footo  saw  the  follies  and  vices  of 
mankind  with  a quick  and  discerning  eye;  his 
discrimination  of  character  was  quick  and  exact ; 
his  humour  pleasant,  his  ridicule  keen,  his  satire 
pungent,  and  his  wit  brilliant  and  exuberant.  He 
described  with  fidelity  the  changeable  follies  and 
fashions  of  the  times,  and  his  pieces,  like  those  of 
Ben  Jonson,  were  calculated  to  please  the  audiences 
of  the  day;  and  for  this  reason  posterity  will 
scarcely  know  anything  of  them.” 

“Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.” 

A line  from  The  Psalm  of  Life,  by  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow. 

Footprints  of  the  Creator:  “or,  the 
Asterolepsis  of  Stromness.”  A geological  work  by 
Hugh  Miller  (1802 — 1856),  published  in  1850. 

Fop  Dictionary,  The:  “ Compiled  for  the 
use  of  the  fair  sex,”  by  John  Evelyn  (1620 — 1706). 
See  Mundus  Muliebris. 

Foppington,  Lord,  in  Vanbrugh’s  comedy 
of  The  Belapse  (q.v.),  is  “the  prince  of  coxcombs,” 
and  “proud  of  being  at  the  head”  of  so  prevailing 
a party.  See  Froth,  Lord. 

“ For  ever,  Fortune,  wilt  thou  prove.” 

First  line  of  a song  addressed  by  James  Thomson 
(1700 — 1748)  to  his  “Amanda”  (q.v.): — 

“ All  other  Blessings  I resign  ; 

Make  hut  the  dear  Amanda  mine." 

“ Forbearance  ceases  to  be  a virtue. 

There  is  a limit  at  which.” — Burke,  The  Present 
State  of  the  Nation. 

Forbes,  Alexander,  Lord  Pitsligo  (b.  1678, 
d.  1762),  is  said  to  have  been  the  prototype  of 
Scott’s  Baron  Bradwardine  (q.v.). 

Forbes,  Alexander  Penrose,  D.C.L., 

Bishop  of  Brechin  (b.  1817,  d.  1875),  wrote 
An  Explanation  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  The 
Church  of  England  and  the  Doctrine  of  Papal 
Infallibility,  A Commentary  on  the  Litany,  An  Ex- 
planation of  the  Nicene  Creed, , The  Deepening  of  the 
Spiritual  Life,  and  various  charges  and  sermons 
and  devotional  manuals  ; besides  editing  The 
Bemains  of  A.  W.  Hadden.  See  Memoir  (1876). 

Forbes,  Archibald,  journalist  (b.  1838), 

has  written  Drawn  from  Life , a novel;  My  Expe- 
riences of  the  War  between  France  and  Germany 
(1871);  and  Soldiering  and  Scribbling  (1872). 

Forbes,  James  David,  D.C.L.,  scientific 
writer  (b.  1809,  d.  1868),  wrote  Travels  in  the  Alps 
of  Savoy,  Norway  and  its  Glaciers,  The  Theory  of 
Glaciers,  and  numerous  miscellaneous  papers  and 
pamphlets.  See  his  Life  of  Principal  Shairp  and 
others  (1873). 

Forbes,  John,  of  Corse  (b.  1593,  d.  1648), 
wrote  Instructioncs  Historico,  Theological  de  Doc- 
trina  Christiana,  which  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander 
describes  as  “ one  of  the  few  very  learned  books 
which  Scotland  has  produced.” 
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Forbes,  Patrick,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  (b. 
1564,  d.  1635),  wrote  a Commentary  on  the  Reve- 
lation (1613),  and  Exercitationes  de  verlo  Dei  et 
Dissert  at  io  de  Yersionibus  vernaculis. 

Forbes,  Sir  John,  physician  (b.  1787,  d. 

1861),  wrote  a Manual  of  Medical  Bibliography 
(1835);  Homoeopathy,  Allopathy,  and  Physic  (1846); 
and  other  works. 

Forbes,  William,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  (b. 
1585,  d.  1634),  produced  Considerationes  Modestcc 
et  Pacificales  Controversiarum  de  Justificatione,  Pur- 
gatorio,  &c. 

Forbonius  and  Prisceria,  The  Delec- 
table History  of.  See  Alarm  against 
Usurers. 

Forced  Marriage,  The.  A play  by  John 
Armstrong  (1709—1779),  refused  by  Garrick,  and 
published  among  other  Miscellanies  in  1770.  Camp- 
bell describes  it  as  “ a mortuwn  caput  of  stupidity.” 

Ford,  John,  dramatist  (b.  1586,  d.  1639), 
wrote  The  Lover's  Melancholy  (1629),  (q.v.) ; ’ Tis 
a pity  she's  a Whore  (1633),  (q.v.) ; The  Broken 
Heart  (1633),  (q.v.) ; Perkin  Warbeck  (1634);  The 
Fancies , Chaste  and  Noble  (1638),  (q.v.);  The  Lady's 
Trial  (1639) ; Love’s  Sacrifice  (1633),  (q.v.) ; Beauty 
in  a Trance  (1653)  ; The  Sun’s  Darling  (1657)  ; 
Witch  of  Edmonton  (with  Dekker  and  Rowley)  ; 
The  Royal  Combat ; An  Lll  Beginning  has  a Good 
End;  The  Fairy  Knight  (with  Dekker);  A Late 
Murther  of the  Sonne  uponthe  Mother  (with  Webster) ; 
and  The  Bristotce  Merchant  (with  Dekker).  “ No 
poet,”  says  Swinburne,  in  his  Essays  and  Studies, 
“ is  less  forgetable  than  Ford ; none  fastens,  as  it 
were,  the  fangs  of  his  genius  and  his  will  more 
deeply  in  your  memory.  You  cannot  shake  hands 
with  him  and  pass  by ; you  cannot  fall  in  with 
him  and  out  again  at  pleasure ; if  he  touch  you 
once  he  takes  you,  and  what  he  takes  he  keeps  his 
hold  of ; his  work  becomes  part  of  your  thought 
and  parcel  of  your  spiritual  furniture  for  ever ; he 
signs  himself  upon  you  as  with  a seal  of  deliberate 
and  decisive  power.  His  force  is  never  the  force 
of  accident ; the  casual  divinity  of  beauty,  which 
falls  as  though  direct  from  heaven  upon  stray  lines 
and  phrases  of  some  poets,  falls  never  by  any  such 
heavenly  chance  on  his ; his  strength  of  impulse  is 
matched  by  his  strength  of  will ; he  never  works 
more  by  instinct  than  by  resolution ; he  knows 
what  he  would  have  and  what  he  will  do,  and 
gains  his  end  and  does  his  work  with  full  con- 
science of  purpose  and  insistence  of  design.  By 
the  might  of  a great  will,  seconded  by  the  force  of 
a great  hand,  he  won  the  place  he  holds  against  all 
odds  of  rivalry  in  a race  of  rival  giants.  In  that 
gallery  of  monumental  men  and  mighty  memories, 
among  or  above  the  fellows  of  his  god-like  craft, 
the  high  figure  of  Ford  stands  steadily  erect;  his 
name  is  ineffaceable  from  the  scroll  of  our  great 
writers;  it  is  one  of  the  loftier  landmarks  of 
English  poetry.” 


Ford,  Master,  in  Shakespeare’s  comedy  of 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  is  husband  to  the  Mrs. 
Ford  with  whom  Sir  John  Falstaff  is  in  love. 

Ford,  Mrs.  One  of  the  “merry  wives  of 
Windsor,”  in  Shakespeare’s  comedy  of  that  name 
(q.v.).  Sir  John  Falstaff  is  in  love  with  her,  but 
the  doughty  knight  is  circumvented  by  her  in- 
genuity, and  ultimately  disgraced. 

Ford,  Richard  (b.  1796,  d.  1858),  published 
A Handbook  to  Spain  (1845),  a selection  from  which, 
issued  as  Gatherings  from  Spain  (1848),  was  highly 
commended  by  Washington  Irving.  He  was  also 
a frequent  contributor  to  The  Quarterly  Review. 
Tauromacliia : the  Bull-fights,  of  Spain,  by  Lake 
Price  and  Richard  Ford,  appeared  in  1852.  See 
the  Memoir  by  Sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell. 

Fordun,  John  of,  who  derived  his  name 
from  a small  village  in  Kincardineshire,  and  was 
a contemporary  of  Richard  II.,  wrote  a history  of 
Scotland,  from  the  fabled  emigration  of  the  Scots 
from  Greece,  in  the  days  of  Moses,  to  the  death  of 
David  I.,  in  1153,  under  the  title  of  Scotichronicon. 
This  was  continued,  from  materials  John  left 
behind  him,  down  to  the  death  of  James  I.,  by 
Bower.  The  Scotichronicon  has  been  frequently 
printed. 

“Forefinger  of  all  time,  The 

stretched.” — Tennyson,  The  Princess,  canto  ii. 

Foresight.  An  eccentric  professor  of  astro- 
logy, and  a wealthy  London  citizen,  in  Congreve’ s 
Love  for  Love  (q.v.).  “ The  character  of  Foresight,” 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  “ was  then  common.  Dry  den 
calculated  nativities  ; both  Cromwell  and  King 
William  had  their  lucky  days ; and  Shaftesbury 
himself,  though  he  had  no  religion,  was  said  to 
regard  predictions.” 

Forest,  The.  Fifteen  short  lyrics  by  Ben 
Jonson,  gathered  together  under  that  title,  and 
published  for  the  first  time  in  1616.  They  include 
some  of  the  most  admirable  of  the  poet’s  pieces, 
such  as  the  address  “ To  Penshurst,”  and  the 
songs  beginning — 

“Come,  my  Celia,  let  us  prove 
“ Kiss  me,  sweet,  the  wary  lover ; ” 

“ Follow  a shadow,  It  still  flies  you ; ” 

“ Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes.” 

Forester,  Frank.  The  literary  pseudonym 
of  Henry  William  Herbert  (1807 — lS5S),*an 
English  writer,  long  resident  in  America,  who 
wrote  many  sporting  and  other  works. 

Foresters,  The.  A tale  by  Professor  John 
Wilson  (1785 — 1854),  published  in  1825. 

Foresters,  The.  A poem  by  Alexander 
Wilson  (1766 — 1813),  descriptive  of  a pedestrian 
journey  performed  by  two  friends  and  himself  to 
the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
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“Forget  not  yet  the  tried  intent.” 

First  line  of  a lyric  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 

“ Forgiveness  to  the  injured  does 

belong.”  First  line  of  a couplet  in  Dryden’s  play 
of  The  Conquest  of  Granada , pt.  ii.,  act  i.,  sc.  2 : 
“ For  they  ne’er  pardon  who  have  done  the  wrong." 
Tacitus  had  already  said,  “Proprium  humani 
generis  odisse  quem  laeseris.” 

Formosa.  The  name  of  the  pretended  island, 
“ subject  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan,”  which  George 
Psalmanazar  (q.v.)  professed  to  describe  in  his 
famous  Historical  and  Geographical  Description. 

Forrester,  Alfred  Henry,  comic  and 
miscellaneous  writer  and  artist  (b.  1805,  d.  1872), 
published  Leaves  from  my  Memorandum  Book , Ec- 
centric Tales,  The  Wanderings  of  a Ben  and  Pencil, 
The  Comic  Arithmetic,  The  Phantasmagoria  of  Fim, 
A Bundle  of  Crowquills,  Magic  and  Meaning  It, 
Railway  Raillery,  Absurdities,  and  many  other 
works.  See  Crowquill,  Alfred. 

Forrester,  Fanny.  The  nom  de  plume  of 
Miss  Emily  Chubbuck,  afterwards  Mrs.  Adoniram 
Judson  (1817—1854),  an  American  authoress,  who 
wrote,  among  other  works,  The  Great  Secret:  or, 
How  to  be  Happy  ; Allen  Lucas  : or,  the  Self-made 
Man  ; Memoir  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Judson  ; and  Trip- 
pings in  Author-land. 

Forrester,  Gilbert.  The  nom  de  plwne 
under  which  Henry  Braddon,  father  of  the 
novelist,  contributed  to  sporting  periodicals. 

Forrester,  Mrs.,  novelist,  has  written  Miss 
Forrester,  My  Hero,  Fair  Women,  From  Olympus  to 
Hades,  Diana  Carew , and  other  stories. 

Forsaken  Merman,  The.  A lyric  by 
Matthew  Arnold,  telling  the  story  of  a merman 
who  marries  a mortal  woman  and  is  deserted  by 
her. 

Forster,  John,  historian,  biographer,  essayist, 
and  journalist  (b.  1812,  d.  1876),  wrote  Statesman  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  England  (1831 — 34) ; A Life  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith  (1848) ; Biographical  and  Historical 
Essays  (1859) ; The  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members  by 
Charles  the  First,  and  Debates  on  the  Grand  Remon- 
strance (1860) ; Sir  John  Eliot,  a biography  (1864) ; 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  a biography  (1868)  ; The  Life 
of  Charles  Dickens  (1872 — 74);  and  A Life  of  Jona- 
than Swift  (unfinished),  (1876).  He  was  at  one 
time  editor  of  The  Daily  News  (1846),  and  after- 
wards conducted  The  Examiner  (1847 — 58). 

Forsyth,  William,  LL.D.,  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1812),  has  published,  On  the  Law  of  Com- 
position with  Cveditors  (1841)  ; Hortensius  : or,  the 
Office  and  Duty  of  an  Advocate  (1849) ; On  the  Law 
relating  to  the  Custody  of  Infants  (1850) ; The  History 
of  Trial  by  Jury  (1852)  ; Napoleon  at  St.  Helena, 
and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  (1853) ; A Life  of  Cicero 
(1864)  ; Rome  and  its  Ruins  (1865)  ; Cases  and 


Opinions  in  Constitutional  Law  (1869)  ; Novels  and 
Novelists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1871)  ; Han- 
nibal in  Italy , a drama  (1872)  ; and  Essays,  Critical 
and  Narrative  (1874). 

Fortescue,  Sir  John  (circa  1422 — 1476), 
was  the  author  of  De  Laudibus  Legum  Anglice 
(q.v.),  and  The  Difference  between  Absolute  and 
Limited  Monarchy.  See  Foss’s  Lives  of  the  Judges 
of  England. 

Fortnightly  Review,  The.  A monthly 
periodical  of  general  literature;  started  in  1865. 
It  was  originally  published  fortnightly. 

Fortunate  Isles,  The.  A masque  by  Ben 
Jonson,  produced  in  1627. 

Fortunatus,  Old.  A comedy  by  Thomas 
Dekker,  produced  in  1600,  andfounded  on  a popular 
romance  of  the  1 5th  century,  in  which  Fortunatus 
is  presented  by  Fortune  with  an  inexhaustible 
purse,  and  a wishing-cap,  which  had  the  power  of 
transporting  its  wearer  to  any  part  of  the  world  he 
willed.  The  same  legend  supplies  the  ground- 
work of  Ludwig  Tieck’s  Phantastes  (1816),  and 
innumerable  allusions  to  it  occur  in  the  old  English 
poets. 

Fortune,  Lady : “ The  Boke  of  the  fayre 
Gentylwoman,  that  no  man  shulde  put  his  truste, 
or  eonfydence  in,  that  is  to  say,  Lady  Fortune,” 
by  Sir  Thomas  More  (1478 — 1535);  printed  circa 
1540.  It  is  prefaced  by  a poetical  prologue,  in 
which  Fortune  is  represented  as  sitting  on  a lofty 
throne,  smiling  on  all  mankind,  who  are  gathered 
around  her,  eagerly  expecting  a distribution  of 
her  favours. 

“ Fortune  and  to  fame  unknown, 

To.” — Gray,  Elegy  in  a Country  Churchyard. 

“Forty  feeding  like  one.”  An  expression 
used  by  Wordsworth  in  some  verses,  Written  in 
March. 

“Forty-parson  power,  A.”  See  stanza 
34,  canto  x. , of  Byron’s  poem  of  Don  Juan. 

Forty  Thieves,  The.  A leading  set  of 
robbers  in  the  story  ot  “ Ali  Baba,”  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Also,  the  title  of  a burlesque,  by  J.  R. 
Planche. 

Foscari.  A tragedy  by  Mary  Russell 
Mitford  (1786 — 1855),  produced  in  1826. 

Foscari,  The  Two.  An  historical  tragedy, 
in  five  acts,  by  Lord  Byron  (1788 — 1824),  pub- 
lished in  1811,  and  founded,  like  Miss  Mitford’s 
play,  upon  a famous  event  in  Venetian  history. 

Foss,  Corporal.  An  attendant  on  Lieutenant 
Worthington,  in  The  Poor  Gentleman  (q.v.). 

Foss,  Edward  (b.  1787,  d.  1870),  wrote  The 
Judges  of  England  (1848 — 64),  &c.  See  Gifford. 
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Fossile.  A character  in  Three  Hours  after 
Marriage , a farco  by  Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuth- 
not,  which  seems  to  havo  been  intended  for 
Dr.  Woodward,  a physician  by  profession  and  an 
antiquary  by  taste. 

Foster,  James,  Baptist  minister  (b.  1697,  d. 
17,33),  published  four  volumes  of  sermons,  a 
treatise  on  natural  religion,  and  a reply  to  Matthew 
Tindal’s  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation. 

Foster,  John  (b.  1770,  d.  1843),  published 
Essays,  in  a Series  of  Letters  to  a Friend,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  “ On  Decision  of  Character.'’ 

“ On  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance”  appeared  in 
1839,  and  was  followed  by  other  works,  the  chief 
one,  Contributions,  Biographical,  Literary,  and  Phi- 
losophical, to  the  “ Eclectic  Review,"  being  published 
in  1840.  A volume  of  selections  from  his  writings 
has  been  published  in  Bohn’s  Standard  Library. 
“ Not  properly,”  says  Isaac  Taylor,  “ is  this  great 
writer  spoken  of  as  philosophic ; much  less  was 
his  turn  scientific ; nor,  in  any  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  was  his  mode  of  thinking  theological,  or 
simply  scriptural ; yet  religious  it  was  in  the 
fullest  sense,  and  most  decisively  Christian.  We 
say  his  style  was  absolutely  his  own — elaborate  in 
a high  degree,  but,  at  the  same  time,  singularly 
inartificial  and  opposed  to  whatever  is  conven- 
tional. Foster  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
power  of  presenting  the  most  trite  themes  in  a 
manner  so  novel,  and  which  yet  was  neither  quaint 
nor  aflected,  as  actually  to  startle  the  reader.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  his  religious  and  ethical  writings 
commanded  so  much  attention  at  the  moment  of 
their  first  appearance.”  See  The  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence of  John  Foster,  by  Dr.  Byland ; also  the 
Life  by  Shepherd. 

Fotheringay,  Miss.  An  actress  in  Thack- 
eray’s novel  of  Pendennis,  with  whom  the  hero  is 
at  one  time  in  love.  Her  real  name  is  Costigan. 

Foules,  The  Assembly  of.  A poem 
by  Geoffrey  Chaucer  (1328—1400),  probably 
written  in  1358.  It  is  composed  in  Chaucer’s 
characteristic  measure,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a 
dream,  in  which  Nature  holds  “as  chief  of  the 
birds  to  be  mated,  a female  eagle,  of  which  the 
poet  celebrates  the  grace  and  beauty.”  The  dif- 
ferent male  eagles  urge  their  suit,  and  Chaucer 
“ thereupon  exercises  his  sense  of  humour  by 
representing  the  opinions  of  other  classes  of  birds 
upon  this  suit  in  particular  and  love  in  general. 
Nature,  bidding  the  quarrel  cease,  calls  on  the 
lady  eagle  to  speak  for  herself,  but  counsels  her  to 
take  the  royal  tercel.  She  answers,  timidly,  that 
she  must  wait  another  year.  Nature,  therefore, 
counsels  the  three  suitors  to  wait  patiently,  and 
proceeds  to  the  family  of  the  other  birds.”  Much 
of  the  poem  is  founded  upon  Alain  de  1’ Isle’s  Dc 
Planet  u Naturce . 

Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit,  The: 

“intended  for  the  reception  and  preservation  of 


such  brats  of  Wit  and  Humour  whose  parents 
chooso  to  drop  them.”  A collection  of  epigrams 
published  in  1743.  The  New  Foundling  Hospital 
for  Wit,  being  a Collection  of  Fugitive  Pieces  in 
prose  and  verse,  appeared  in  six  volumes,  in  1784. 

Fountain  of  Life,  The.  A name  given  to 
Alexander  Hales,  a friar  and  distinguished 
scholar  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  also 
called  “ The  Irrefragable  Doctor.” 

Fountain,  The.  A lyric  by  William 
Wordsworth  (1770 — 1850),  in  which  the  poet 
starts,  Hutton  says,  from  the  same  mood  as 
Tennyson  in  his  Tears,  Ldle  Tears  (q.v.).  It  con- 
tains the  lines — 

“ The  wiser  mind 

Mourns  less  for  what  age  takes  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  behind.” 

“ And  often,  glad  no  more, 

We  wear  a fare  of  joy  because 
We  have  been  glad  of  yore.” 

Fountaine,  Sir  Andrew,  antiquary  (b. 
1680,  d.  1753),  is  said  by  Warton  to  be  the  original 
of  Annius  in  The  Dunciad  (q.v.). 

Four  Elements,  Of  the  Nature  of  the. 

“Anew  interlude  and  a mery,  declarynge  many 
proper  poynts  of  phylosophy,  and  of  dyuers  strange 
landys,”  by  John  Bastbll  (d.  1536),  a learned 
typographer,  brother-in-law  to  Sir  Thomas  More. 
The  characters  are  a Messenger,  who  speaks  the 
prologue,  Nature,  Humanity,  Studious  Desire, 
Sensual  Appetite,  a Taverner,  Experience,  and 
Ignorance.  “In  the  cosmographical  part  of  the 
play,”  says  Warton,  “the  tracts  of  America 
recently  discovered,  and  the  manners  of  the  natives, 
are  described.” 

Fourth  Estate,  The.  A term  generally, 
though  not  very  accurately,  applied  to  the  News- 
paper press.  It  is  also  the  title  of  a work  by 
Frederick  Knight  Hunt  (q.v.).  See  Newspapers. 

Fowler,  Edward,  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
(b.  1632,  d.  1714),  wrote  The  Design  of  Divinity, 
and  other  works. 

Fox,  Francis,  clergyman  (d.  1738),  wrote 
The  New  Testament  Exp>lained,  and  other  works. 

Fox,  The.  A comedy  by  Ben  Jonson;  also 
known  as  Volpone  : or,  the  Fox  (q.v.) . 

Fox,  or  Foxe,  John,  martyrologist  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1517,  d.  1587),  wrote  Dc 
Non  Plectcndis  Morte  Adulteris  Consultatio  (1548) ; 
De  Censurd  seu  Excotnmunicatione  Ecclesiastica 
(1551)  ; De  Christo  Triumphante  (1551)  ; Tables  of 
Grammar  (1552)  ; Acts  and  Monuments  of  the 
Church  (1562) ; and  many  other  works,  for  a list  of 
which  see  Wood’s  At  hence  Oxonienses.  See,  also, 
Churton’s  Life  of  Nowell,  Fuller’s  Church  History , 
and  other  authorities.  See  Acts  and  Monuments, 
and  Christo  Triumphante,  De. 

Fradubio,  in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Quecne  wooed 
and  won  Duessa  (q.v.).  He  surprised  her  while 
bathing  one  day,  howovor,  and  discovered  that 
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ehe  was  a “ filthy  old  hag,”  and  resolved  to  leave 
her,  whereupon  he  was  instantly  changed  into  a 
tree. 

Frail,  Lady.  The  person  “ of  quality,”  whose 
adventures  are  related  by  Smollett  in  his  novel 
of  Peregrine  Pickle  (q.v.).  Her  real  name  was 
Lady  Vane. 

“ Frailty,  thy  name  is  Woman.”— 

Hamlet , act  i.,  scene  2. 

Frampul,  Lord.  See  Goodstock,  The 

Host. 

Francatelli,  Charles  Elme  (h.  1805,  d. 

1876),  published  The  Modern  Cook  (1845);  The 
Cook's  Guide  (1861)  ; and  The  Royal  English  and 
Foreign  Confectionery  Book. 

France,  Ode  to,  by  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge;  published  in  1797.  “ His  finest,”  says 
Swinburne. 

Francesca.  A Venetian  maiden  in  Byron’s 
Siege  of  Corinth  (q.v).  She  is  in  love  with  Alp 
(q.v.),  and  when  he  refuses  to  recant,  dies  of  a 
broken  heart. 

Francesca  da  Rimini.  A dramatic  poem 
by  James  Henry  Leigh  Hunt  (1784 — 1859),  pub- 
lished in  1816.  Francesca  was  the  daughter  of 
Guido  da  Polenta,  Lord  of  Ravenna,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  married  to 
Lanciotto,  son  of  Malatesta  da  Rimini,  who,  dis- 
covering her  criminal  intercourse  with  his  brother, 
revenged  himself  by  putting  them  both  to  death. 
Her  story  forms  an  episode  in  Dante’s  j Divina 
Commedia. 

Francesco’s  Fortunes.  A novel  by 
Robert  Greene,  published  in  1590. 

Francillon,  R.  E.,  has  published  Olympia , 
Pearl  and  Emerald , and  other  novels. 

Francis,  Philip,  D.D.  (d.  1773),  is  best 
known  as  the  translator  of  Horace  and  Demos- 
thenes. He  also  wrote  two  tragedies,  called 
Eugenia  and  Constantine , and  several  political 
pamphlets. 

Francis,  Sir  Philip  (b.  1740,  d.  1818),  was 
the  author  of  several  political  and  social  pamphlets 
which  are  now  of  no  literary  interest.  His  repu- 
tation depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  credi- 
bility to  be  bestowed  upon  the  theory  which  has 
indicated  him  as  the  author  of  the  famous  Junius 
Letters  (q.v.). 

Franciscanus.  A satirical  poem  by  George 
Buchanan  (1506 — 1582).  See  Somnium. 

Franeklin,  Thomas,  D.D.  (b.  1721,  d. 

1784),  published  Translation,  a poem  (1753);  A 
Dissertation  on  Ancient  Tragedy  (1760);  A Collec- 
tion of  Sermons  (1787)  ; some  dramatic  pieces,  and 
English  versions  of  Sophocles,  Cicero,  Lucian, 
and  Voltaire. 


Franco,  Harry.  Thenom  deplume  of  Charles 
F.  Briggs,  an  American  author,  who  published 
Adventures  of  H.  H.,  a Tale  (1839);  The  Trippings 
of  Tom  Pepper  (1847) ; and  other  works. 

Frank  Mildmay:  “or,  the  Naval  Officer.” 
A novel  by  Captain  Marry  at,  published  in  1829 
and  described  by  Hannay  as  “autobiography 
under  a mask  of  fiction — that  is  to  say,  the  sea 
adventures  are  the  author’s  own,  while  the  cha- 
racter of  the  hero  pretends  to  no  such  reality.” 

Frankenstein:  “or,  the  Modem  Prome- 
theus.” A novel  by  Mrs.  Shelley  (1797 — 1851), 
published  in  1818.  It  was  commenced  in  the 
summer  of  1816,  when  Byron  and  the  Shelleys 
were  residing  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
and  when,  “ during  a week  of  rain,  having  amused 
themselves  with  reading  German  ghost  stories, 
they  agreed  at  last  to  write  something  in  imitaiion 
of  them.  ‘You  and  I,’  said  Lord  Byron  to  Mrs. 
Shelley,  ‘will  publish  ours  together.’  He  then 
began  his  tale  of  the  Vampire;"  but  “the 
most  memorable  result,”  writes  Moore,  “of  their 
story-telling  compact  was  Mrs.  Shelley’s  wild  and 
powerful  romance  of  Frankenstein,  one  of  those 
original  conceptions  that  take  hold  of  the  public 
mind  at  once  and  for  ever.”  The  hero  of  the 
book,  a native  of  Geneva,  and  a student  at  the 
University  of  Ingolstadt,  tells  his  own  story,  and 
relates  how,  having  discovered  the  secret  of  the 
cause  of  life,  he  creates  a living  being,  eight  feet 
high,  who  thenceforth  becomes  the  bane  and  tor- 
ture of  his  existence.  The  monster  feels  that  he 
is  unlike  all  other  human  beings,  and,  in  revenge 
for  the  injury  inflicted  upon  him  by  his  creator, 
murders  his  friend,  his  brother,  and  his  bride,  and 
finally  seeks  out  Frankenstein  himself,  with  a view 
to  wreaking  a similar  revenge  on  him.  The  hero, 
however,  happily  escapes  his  enemy,  who  retires 
to  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  globe,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  his  miserable  life ; and  Frankenstein 
himself  falls  ill  and  dies  on  his  way  home  after  his 
last  final  flight  from  the  monstrosity  whom  he  has 
himself  brought  into  the  world. 

Franklin,  Benjamin.  See  Richard,  Poor. 

Franklin,  Eleanor  Ann,  first  wife  of  the 
famous  navigator  (b.  1795,  d.  1825),  published  The 
Triumphs  of  Constancy  (1815),  Coeur  de  Lion  (1822), 
and  other  poems. 

Franklin  of  Theology,  The.  A title 

bestowed  upon  Andrew7  Fuller  (q.v.). 

Frantic  Lady,  The  : “ a mad  song.’  Origi- 
nally sung  in  one  of  D’Urfey’s  comedies,  acted 
about  1694,  and  probably  composed  by  that  popular 
song-writer.  It  is  printed  in  The  Hive  : a Collection 
of  Songs. 

Fraser,  Alexander  Campbell,  LLD.» 

Professor  of  Logic  in  Edinburgh  University  ( • 
1819),  has  published  Essays  in  Philosophy  (1856), 
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•!  national  Philosophy  (1858),  and  The  Life  and 
| Letters  of  Bishop  Berkeley ; besides  contributing 
• ^largely  to  The  North  British  Review,  of  which  he 
( -was  editor  from  1850  to  1857. 

Fraser,  James  Baillie,  novelist  and  mis- 
| cellaneous  writer  (b.  1783,  d.  1856),  wrote  The 
; Kuzzilbash,  The  Highland  Smugglers,  a History  of 
i Persia,  and  various  books  of  travel. . 

Fraser’s  Magazine  for  Town  and 
[ v!Country.  The  first  number  of  this  publication 
► was  issued  in  February,  1830.  It  is  notable  as 
I having  been  at  one  time  or  another  the  receptacle 
I of  contributions  by  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  Thackeray, 

? and  other  of  the  foremost  writers  of  this  century, 
j Ft  was  edited  for  a short  time  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude, 

I who  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  Allingham. 

Frateretto.  The  name  of  a fiend  mentioned 
» by  Edgar,  in  King  Lear.  See  Flibbertigibbet. 


Fraunce,  Abraham,  lawyer  and  poet  (circa 
j 1550 — 1600),  wrote  The  Lamentations  of  Amyntas, 
i t poem  (1587),  and  Lawlers'  Logike  (1588),  besides 

||  various  fugitive  verses. 

Fray  o’  Suport,  The.  A ballad,  printed  by 
i 'Scott  in  his  Border  Minstrelsy.  “An  English - 
i woman  residing  in  Suport  (Cumberland) , near  the 
I foot  of  the  Kers-hope,  having  been  plundered  in 
( ■ the  night  by  a band  of  the  Scottish  moss-troopers, 
II  is  supposed  to  convoke  her  servants  and  friends  for 
i : the  pursuit,  or  Hot  Trod?' 

“ Fy,  lads ! shout  a'  a’  a'  a’  a’. 

My  gear’s  a’  gane.” 


“ Free  field,  free  love— we  love  but 

while  we  may.”  Sir  Tristram’s  song  in  Tenny- 
- ion’s  Idylls  of  the  King  (The  Last  Tournament). 

“ The  woods  are  hush’d,  their  music  Is  no  more  : 

The  leaf  Is  dead,  the  yearning  past  away : 

New  leaf —new  life— the  days  of  frost  are  o’er  : 

New  life— new  love— to  suit  the  newer  day  : 

New  loves  are  sweet  as  those  that  went  before  : 

Free  love— free  field— we  love  but  while  we  may.” 

“ Freedom  has  a thousand  charms  to 

■ ihow.” — Cowper,  Table  Talk  : — 

“ That  slaves,  howe’er  contented,  never  know.” 

“ Freedom  shrieked— as  Kosciusko 

f fell.”  Line  382,  in  Campbell’s  poem,  The  Pleasures 
f Hope  (q.v.). 


Freeholder,  The.  A political  periodical, 
:onducted  by  Joseph  Addison,  and  published  twice 
i week,  from  December  23,  1715,  to  the  middle  of 
t he  following  year.  Steele  said  of  it  that  the 
• ninistry  made  use  of  a lute  when  they  should  have 
jailed  for  a trumpet. 

Freeman,  Edward  Augustus,  D.C.L., 

tLL.D.,  historian  and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1823), 
uas  written  A History  of  Architecture  (1849);  An 
l Essay  on  Window  Tracery  (1850);  The  Architecture 
f Llandaff  Cathedral  (1851);  The  History  and  Con- 
quests of  the  Saracens  (1856);  Ancient  Greece  and 
' Wediccval  Italy  in  Oxford  Essays  (1858);  The 
■ History  and  Antiquities  of  St.  David's , with  Rev. 

Basil  Jones  (1860) ; The  History  of  Federal 


Government  (1863);  The  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest (1866 — 76)  ; Old  English  History  for  Chil- 
dren (1869);  The  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells  (1870); 
Historical  Essays  (1871 — 2 — 3);  Growth  of  the 
English  Constitution  (1872) ; The  Unity  of  History 
(1872) ; Comparative  Politics  (1873)  ; Disestablish- 
ment and  Disendowment  (1874) ; Historical  and 
Architectural  Studies  (1876)  ; and  various  articles. 

Freeman,  Thomas  (b.  about  1590),  had  in 
his  day  some  reputation  as  an  epigrammatist.  See 
Wood’s  At  hence  Oxonienses. 

Freeport,  Sir  Andrew.  One  of  the 

imaginary  members  of  the  Spectator  Club  (q.v.) ; 
described  as  a London  merchant  of  great  wealth 
and  experience. 

Freer,  Martha  Walker,  historian  (b.  1822), 

has  written  The  Life  of  Marguerite  d' Angouleme, 
Queen  of  Navarre  (1854);  Jeanne  d'Albret,  Queen  of 
Navarre  (1854);  Elizabeth  de  Valois  and  the  Court 
of  Philip  II.  (1857);  Life  of  Henry  III.  of  France 
(1858);  The  Last  Decade  of  a Glorious  Reign  (1863); 
The  Married  Life  of  Anne  of  Austria  (1864);  and 
The  Regency  of  Anne  of  Austria  (1866). 

Freethinker,  The.  A periodical  started  in 
1 718  by  Ambrose  Philips  (1671 — 1749),  who  was 
assisted  by  Dr.  Hugh  Boulter,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh;  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  West, 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ireland ; the  Revs. 
Gilbert  Burnet  and  Henry  Stevens,  and  Welsted, 
whose  contributions  were  chiefly  poetical. 

Freethinking,  A Discourse  of,  by 

Anthony  Collins  (1676 — 1729)  ; published  in 
1713,  and  characterised  by  Drake  as  a production 
which,  though  in  a high  degree  superficial  and 
abusive,  had,  from  its  novelty  and  effrontery,  a 
considerable  circulation.  “ It  takes  for  granted  that 
those  who  support  revealed  religion  must  be  the 
enemies  of  free  inquiry,  and  the  clergy,  as  being 
professionally  on  the  side  of  scripture,  are  per- 
petually assailed  with  invective  and  ridicule.”  It 
was  satisfactorily  answered  by  Wharton,  Hare, 
Hoadley,  and  Bentley,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote 
under  the  signature  of  ‘ ‘ Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis.” 

French  Lawyer,  The  Little.  See  Little 
French  Lawyer,  The. 

“ Frenchman’s  darling,  The.” — Cowper, 
The  Task,  book  iv.,  “Winter  Evening.” 

French  Revolution,  Reflections  on 
the,  by  Edmund  Burke  ; published  in  1790.  This 
eloquent  attack  on  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tionists provoked  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  a 
reply,  entitled  Vindiciee  Gallic w (q.v.). 

French  Revolution,  The.  A history,  in 
three  parts,  by  Thomas  Carlyle  (b.  1795),  pub- 
lished in  1837,  and  described  by  Lowell  as  “a 
series  of  word-pictures,  unmatched  for  vehement 
power,  in  which  the  figures  of  such  sons  of  earth 
as  Mirabcau  and  Dantou  loom  gigantic  and  terrible 
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as  in  the  glare  of  an  eruption  ; their  shadows  sway- 
ing far  and  wide,  grotesquely  awful.  But  all  is 
painted  by  eruption  flashes  in  violent  light  and 
shade.  There  are  no  half  tints,  no  gradations, 
and  wo  find  it  impossible  to  account  for  the  con- 
tinuance in  power  of  less  Titanic  actors  in  the 
tragedy,  like  Robespierre,  on  any, theory,  whether 
of  human  nature  or  of  individual  character,  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Carlyle.” 

French  Revolution,  The  History  of 
the  Next.  A humorous  work  by  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray  (1811 — 1863),  illustrated  by 
the  author. 

Frere  and  the  Boye,  A Mery  Geste  of. 

An  old  poem,  probably  of  French  origin,  printed 
by  Ritson  in  his  Ancient  Popular  Poetry.  “A 
punishment  similar  to  that  of  the  wife  in  this  story 
appears  to  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  widow  of 
St.  Gengulph  for  presuming  to  question  the  reality 
of  her  husband’s  miracles.” 

Frere,  John  Hookham,  diplomatist  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1769,  d.  1846),  was  the 
author  of  The  Monies  and  the  Giants  (q.v.)  ; A 
Translation  of  the  Plays  of  Aristophanes  (1839), 
and  a volume  of  miscellanies  called  Theognis 
Restitutus.  He  was  also  a contributor  to  the 
Anti- Jacobin  Review  (q.v.).  His  works  were  pub- 
lished in  two  vols.  (1872).  See  Whistlecraft. 

“ Fresh  woods  and  pastures  new,  To- 
morrow to.” — Milton,  Lycidas,  line  193.  Fre- 
quently quoted,  though  incorrectly,  “Fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new.” 

“ Fretful  porcupine,  Like  quills  upon 

the.” — Hamlet , act  i.,  scene  5. 

“Fretted  with  golden  fire.”— Hamlet, 
act  ii.,  scene  2. 

Friar  of  Orders  Grey,  The.  A ballad, 
compiled  by  Bishop  Percy,  of  Dromore,  chiefly 
from  fragments  of  ancient  songs  which  he  found 
in  Shakespeare’s  plays.  One  passage  is  from  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher. 

Friars  of  Berwick,  The,  A comic  story 
by  William *Dunbar,  in  which  two  friars  describe 
how  they  detected  another  in  a love  intrigue. 

Fribble.  A coxcomb  in  Garrick’s  farce  of 
Miss  in  her  Teens , “ sadly  troubled  with  weak 
nerves.” 

Friday,  Man.  A young  Indian  in  Robinson 
Crusoe  (q.v.).  He  was  saved  from  death  by  Crusoe 
on  a Friday,  and  kept  for  a servant  and  com- 
panion. 

Friedrich  II.  of  Prussia,  History  of, 

by  Thomas  Carlyle  (b.  1795)  ; begun  in  1858 
and  completed  in  1865.  “Mr.  Carlyle  was  hard 
bestead,”  says  Lowell,  “ and  very  far  gone  in  his 
idolatry  of  mere  pluck , when  he  was  driven  to 
choose  Friedrich  as  a hero.  Friedrich  was  doubt- 
less a remarkable  man,  but  surely  very  far  below 


any  lofty  standard  of  heroic  greatness.  The  book 
wo  believe,  has  been  comparatively  unsuccessful  as 
a literary  venture.  Nor  do  we  wonder  at  it.  It 
is  disproportionately  long — a bundle  of  lively 
episodes  rather  than  a continuous  narrative.  But 
the  episodes  are  lively,  the  humour  and  pathos 
spring  from  a profound  nature,  the  sketches  of 
character  are  masterly,  the  seizure  of  every  pic. 
turesque  incident  infallible,  and  the  literary  judg. 
ments  those  of  a thorough  scholar  and  critic.” 

Friend,  The.  A series  of  essays,  by  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  originally  published  as  a 
periodical,  which  ran  through  twenty-seven  num- 
bers. A few  articles  were  written  by  other  hands. 

Friends  in  Council.  A collection  of  essays 
and  conversations,  by  Sir  Arthur  Helps  (1817 — ■ 
1875),  the  first  series  of  which  was  published  in 
1847. 

“ Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend 

me  your  ears.  ” First  line  of  Marc  Antony’s 
speech  over  Caesar,  in  Julius  Caesar , act  iii.,  sc.  2. 

“ Friendship  but  a name  ? And  what 

is.” — Goldsmith,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield , chapter 
viii.  (“  The  Hermit”)  : — 

" A charm  that  lulls  to  sleep, 

A shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame, 

And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep.” 

“ Friendship,  like  love,  is  but  a 

name.” — First  line  of  The  Hare  and  Many  Friends , 
by  John  Gay. 

“ Friendship’s  laws  (True)  are  by  this 

rule  exprest:  Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the 
parting  guest.” — Pope’s  Odyssey , xv.,  83,  84. 

Friendship  in  Death:  “ Twenty  Letters 
from  the  Dead  to  the  Living.”  By  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Rowe  (1674 — 1737),  published  in  1721. 

“ Frights  the  isle  from  her  propriety, 

It.” — Othello , act  ii.,  scene  3. 

Friscobaldo.  The  name  of  a character  in 
Thomas  Dekker’s  Honest  Whore  (q.v.)  ; pro- 
nounced by  Hazlitt  “ perfect,  in  its  way,  as  a pic- 
ture of  a broken-hearted  father  with  a sneer  on  his 
lips  and  a tear  in  his  eye.” 

“Frisked  beneath  the  burden  of  four- 
score, Has.”  Line  254  of  Goldsmith’s  poem  of 
The  Traveller  (q.v.). 

Friswell,  James  Hain,  essayist,  novelist, 
and  poet  (b.  1827),  has  published,  among  numerous 
other  works,  Life  Portraits  of  Shakespeare , The 
Gentle  Life , The  Better  Self,  Other  People's  Win- 
dows, One  of  Two,  Out  and  About , About  in  the 
World , Varia , and  Francis  Spira,  and  Other 
Poems,  besides  editing  and  translating  works  by 
Sidney,  Montaigne,  A Kempis,  and  others. 

Frith,  Mary.  See  Cutpurse,  Moll. 

Frog,  Nic.  A personification  of  a Dutch- 
man in  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s  satire,  The  History  of 
John  Bull  (q.v.) ; described  as  “a  cunning,  sly 
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j - rogue,  covetous,  frugal,”  one  who  “minded 
i i lomestic  affairs,  would  pinch  his  belly  to  save  his 
socket,  never  lost  a farthing  by  careless  servants 
>r  bad  debtors.” 


Froissart  : “ The  Cronicles  of  Englande, 
.j|  iYaunee,  Spayne,  Portyngale,  Scotlande,  Bretayne, 
jj  'landers,  and  other  places  adjoynynge,  translated 
i ut  of  Frenche  into  our  matemalle  Englysche 
| Conge,”  by  “Johan  Bourchier,  knight,  Lord 
||  Berners.”  Printed  in  1523.  The  history  extends 
J rom  1326  to  1400.  Froissart  resided  in  England 
j -s  Secretary  to  Queen  Philippa  from  1361  to  1366, 
; nd  visited  it  again  in  1395,  when  he  paid  a visit 
I o Scotland. 

kFrolicksome  Duke,  The : “or,  theLueker’s 
Dod  Fortune.”  A ballad  on  the  same  subject  as 
e induction  to  Shakespeare’s  Taming  of  the 
• > 'hrew,  reprinted  in  Bishop  Percy’s  Reliques.  The 
i!  tory  is  told  of  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Bur- 
| [randy,  and  is  related  in  the  pages  of  Burton’s 
. Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  pt.  ii.,  sec.  2,  mem.  4. 


“ From  his  brimstone  bed  at  break  of 

iay.” — The  Devil’s  Thoughts , by  Samuel  Taylor 

'OLERLDGE. 

“ From  noiseful  arms  and  acts  and 

[-rowess  done.” — “The  Holy  Grail,”  in  Tenny- 
on’s  Idylls  of  the  King. 

“ Frosty,  but  kindly.”— As  You  like  It, 
ct  ii.,  scene  3.  Adam’s  description  of  his  age. 

Froth,  Lady,  in  Congreve’s  Double  Dealer, 
J-  i a great  coquette,  who  makes  ridiculous  pretensions 
j poetry,  wit,  and  learning.  Lord  Froth  (q.v.), 
er  husband,  is  as  solemn  as  she  is  silly. 


Froth,  Lord.  A solemn  coxcomb  in  Con- 
iireve’s  Double  Dealer,  who,  however,  says  some 
ery  amusing  things.  It  is  he  who  would  ‘ ‘ as 
• jave  you  had  called  him  fool”  as  “ merry,”  and 
’ ho  “laughed  at  nobody’s  jest  but  his  own  or  his 
idy’s.”  He  is  a kindred  spirit  with  Lord  Fop- 
iington  (q.v.). 


Froth,  Master.  A character  in  Measure 
rr  Measure  (q.v.). 

Froude,  James  Anthony,  LL.D.,  his- 

^ irian  and  essayist  (b.  1818),  contributed  to  The 
•ives  of  the  English  Saints ; and  has  published  The 
hadotvs  of  the  Clouds  (1847);  The  Nemesis  of  Faith 
1849);  The  History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of 
1 Volsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth  (1856 — 70);  two 
: iries  of  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects  (1869,  1872 
■ ad  1877);  and  The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 
• Eighteenth  Century  (1871 — 4).  He  was  for  a short 
me  the  editor  of  Fraser's  Magazine  (1871). 

“ Fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree,  The.” 

-Paradise  Lost,  book  i.,  line  1: — 

“ Whose  mortal  taste 

Rroniftit  death  Into  the  world,  and  all  onrwoe.” 

Fudge  Doings.  See  Lorgnette,  The. 


Fudge,  Foaming,  in  Vivian  Grey  (q.v.),  is 
said  to  be  intended  for  Lord  Brougham. 


Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  The:  “edited by 
Thomas  Brown  the  Younger,”  i.e.,  Thomas  Moore. 
A series  of  partly  humorous,  partly  satirical  poems, 
in  the  form  of  letters,  published  in  1818,  and  sup- 
plemented by  The  Fudges  in  England , 1835. 

“Fuel  to  the  flames,  Adding.”  A 

phrase  occurring  in  Milton’s  Samson  Agonistes, 
line  1,350. 


— 1851) ; consisting 
miscellaneous  pieces. 
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Fulke,  William.  See  Antiprognosticon. 

“Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies.” 

First  line  of  a song  in  The  Tempest,  act  i.,  scene  2. 

“ FuH  many  a flower  is  born  to  blush 

unseen.” — Gray’s  Elegy  written  in  a Country 
Churchyard,  stanza  14  : — 

“ And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.” 


“Full  many  a gem  of  purest  ray 

serene.” — Gray’s  Elegy  written  in  a Country 
Churchyard,  stanza  14  : — 

“ The  dark  unfathom’d  caves  of  ocean  bear.” 

“FuH  resounding  line,  The.”— Pope, 
Imitations  of  Horace,  book  ii.,  epistle  i.,  line  266. 
The  description  refers  to  Dry  den’s  verse : — 

“ The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine.” 

FuHer,  Andrew,  Baptist  minister  (1754 — 
1815),  wrote  The  Calvinistical  and  Socinian  Systems 
examined  and  compared  as  to  their  Moral  Tendency 
(1794);  The  Gospel  its  own  Witness  (1799 — 1800); 
The  Backslider  (1801);  and  other  epistolary  and 
expository  works.  His  complete  works  have  been 
reprinted  in  various  forms.  See  Franklin  of 
Theology. 


Fuller,  Sarah  Margaret.  See  Ossoli. 

FuHer,  Thomas  (b.  1608,  d.  1661),  wrote 

David’s  Hainous  Sinne,  Heartie  Repentance,  Heqvie 
Punishment,  a poem  (1631) ; The  Historic  of  the  Holy 
Warre  (1639 — 40 — 42 — 47 — 51) ; The  Holy  and 
Profane  States  (1642 — 48 — 52—58);  Good  Thoughts 
in  Bad  Times  (1643);  Good  Thoughts  in  Worse 
Times  (1646);  Mixt  Contemplations  in  Better  Times 
(1660);  Andronicus : or,  the  Unfortunate  Politician 
(1649);  A Pisgah-sight  of  Palestine  (1650);  The 
Church  History  of  Britain  from  the  Birth  of  Christ 
to  1648  (1656);  The  Appeal  of  Injured  Innocence 
(1659);  The  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England 
(1662);  Abel  Redivivus : or,  the  Dead  yet  Speaking 
(1651);  and  many  fugitive  works,  a list  of  which  is 
given  by  Lowndes  in  the  Bibliographer  s Manual. 
A Selection  from  the  Writings  of  Fuller  was  made 
by  Arthur  Broome  (1815);  see  also  Charles  Lamb’s 
Works,  and  Basil  Montagu’s  Selections.  The  Life 
of  Fuller  was  published  by  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Russell 
in  1844.  “ The  writings  of  Fuller,”  says  Charles 
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Lamb,  ‘ ‘ aro  usually  designated  by  the  title  of 
quaint,  and  with  sufficient  reason ; for  such  was 
his  natural  bias  to  conceits  that,  I doubt  not, 
upon  most  occasions,  it  would  have  been  going  out 
of  his  way  to  have  expressed  himself  out  of  them. 
But  his  wit  is  not  always  lumen  siccmn,  a dry 
faculty  of  surprising.  On  the  contrary,  his  con- 
ceits are  oftentimes  deeply  steeped  in  human 
feeling  and  passion.  Above  all,  his  way  of 
telling  a story,  for  its  eager  liveliness,  and  the 
perpetual  rutming  commentary  of  the  narrator, 
happily  blended  with  the  narration,  is  perhaps 
unequalled.”  “Next  to  Shakespeare,”  says  Cole- 
ridge, ‘ ‘ I am  not  certain  whether  Thomas  Fuller, 
beyond  all  writers,  does  not  excite  in  me  the  sense 
and  emotions  of  the  marvellous.” 

Fullerton,  Lady  Georgiana,  novelist 
(b.  1812),  has  published  Ellen  Middleton  (1844); 
Grant  ley  Manor;  Lady  Bird  (1852);  Bose  Le- 
blanc (1860);  Lawrentia:  a Tale  of  Japan  (1861); 
Too  Strange  not  to  be  True  (1864);  Constance  Sher- 
wood (1865);  A Stormy  Life  (1867);  Mrs.  Gerald's 
Niece  (1871);  The  Gold  Bigger , and  other  Verses 
(1871);  A Life  of  Louisa  de  Carvajal  (1873);  and  a 
Life  of  Father  Henry  Young  of  Dublin  (1874). 

Fulwell,  TJ.  See  Flower  of  Fame  ; Like  will. 

Funeral  Elegies,  by  Dr.  John  Donne 
(1573 — 1631).  These  exhibit  all  his  subtlety  of 
thought  and  ruggedness  of  versification,  and  many 
passages  have  a sonorous  dignity,  like  the  prose  of 
Bacon  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

Funeral  of  Napoleon  the  Second,  by 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray  (1811 — 1863); 
originally  published  in  a separate  form,  and  re- 
printed in  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 

Funeral,  The.  A play  by  Sir  Richard 
Steele  (1671 — 1729),  acted  in  1702,  and  described 
by  Hazlitt  as  “trite,  tedious,  and  full  of  formal 
grimace.  The  characters  are  made  either  affectedly 
good  and  forbearing,  or  purposely  bad  and  dis- 
gusting.” 

“ Funeral  baked  meats,  The.”— Hamlet, 
act  i.,  scene  8. 

FungOSO.  An  unlucky  character  in  Ben 
Jonson’s  play,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  (q.v.). 

Fur  Prsedestinatus : “sive,  Dialogismus 
inter  quendam  Ordinis  Prasdicantium  Calvinistam 
et  Furem  ad  haqueam  damnatum  habitus.”  At- 
tributed variously  to  Henry  Slatins  (by  Jackson 
in  his  Life  of  Goodwin),  and  to  William  Sancropt, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1616—1693).  It  was 
translated  into  English  and  published  by  the  Rev. 
B.  Nichols  in  1814,  under  the  title  of  The  Predes- 
tined Thief : or,  a Dialogue  between  a Calvinistic 
Preacher  and  a Thief  condemned  to  the  Gallows. 
Macaulay  characterises  it  as  “a  hideous  caricature 
of  Calvinistic  theology.” 

Furioso,  Bombastes.  See  Bombastes, 
Ftjrioso. 


Furor.  The  son  of  Occasion,  who  was  bound 
by  Sir  Guyon  ‘ ‘ with  a hundred  iron  chains  and  a 
hundred  knots,”  in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene  (q.v.). 

“ Fury  of  a patient  man,  Beware 

the.” — Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achitophel , part  i. 
line  1,005. 

“ Fye  on  sinful  fantasy.”— First  line  of  a 
song  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

G 

Gabbler  Gridiron.  The  pseudonym  under 
which  Joseph  Haslewood  published  Greenroom 
Gossip,  or  Gravity  Gallinipt : a Gallimaufry , con- 
sisting of  Theatrical  Anecdotes  (1809). 

Gaberlunzie  Man,  The.  A ballad  by  James 
V.  of  Scotland  (1512 — 1542),  in  which,  as  in  The 
Jolly  Beggar  (q.v.),  he  describes  a love  adventure 
of  his  own.  The  Gaberlunzie' s Wallet  is  the  title  of 
a work  by  James  Ballantine  (b.  1808). 

Gabriel  Lajeunesse.  The  affianced  husband 
of  Evangeline  in  Longfellow’s  poem  of  the 
latter  name  (q.v.). 

Gaddesden,  John  of  (circa  1320).  See 

Rosa  Anglica. 

Gadshill,  near  Rochester,  in  Kent,  is  noted 
as  the  place  where  Sir  John  Fal staff  (q.v.)  and  his 
companions  attacked  and  robbed  a party  of  four 
travellers.  It  is  the  name  also  of  one  of  Falstaffs 
companions  {King  Henry  IV.,  part  i.).  Warton 
speaks  of  having  read  a ballad  by  Phaer  called 
Gads -Hill,  and  of  a certain  “ballette”  called  The 
Bob'ery  at  Gads-Hill,  under  the  date  1558.  Charles 
Dickens  resided  at  Gadshill  for  many  years. 

Gaelic  Society,  The,  formed  “ to  accustom 
members  to  the  Language,  Poetry,  Music,  and 
Dress  of  the  Gael,”  was  instituted  in  1830. 

Gaheris,  Sir.  A Knight  of  the  Round  Table, 
celebrated  in  the  old  romances. 

Galahad,  Sir.  A lyric,  by  Alfred  Tennyson, 
published  in  1842.  This  monologue  of  “ a maiden 
knight ’’should  be  read  in  connection  with  The  Holy 
Grail,  in  which  Sir  Galahad  makes  his  re-appear- 
ance. See  Warton’s  English  Poetry. 

Galathea.  A play,  by  John  Lyly,  produced 
in  1592.  Galathea  and  Phillida  are  two  maidens, 
who,  meeting  one  another  in  masculine  attire,  fall 
in  love  with  each  other. 

“ Galileo  with  his  woes,  The  starry.” 

— Byron,  Childe  Harold,  canto  iv.,  stanza  54. 

“Galled  jade  wince,  Let  the.”— Hamlet, 
act  iii.,  scene  2. 

“ Gall  enough  in  thy  ink,  Let  there 

be.” — Twelfth  Night,  act  iii.,  scene  2. 

“ Gallery  critics.” — Cowper,  The  Task , 
book  ii. 
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Galloway  Poet,  The.  A title  given  to 
\\Vill i am  Nicholson,  author  of  The  Brownie  of 
| SBlednoch  (q.v.). 

Galt,  John,  novelist  and  miscellaneous  writer 
h.  1779,  d.  1839),  wrote  The  Ayrshire  Legatees 
1820),  Annals  of  the  Parish  (1821),  Sir  Andrew 
Wylie  (1822),  The  Provost  (1822),  The  Entail 
I 1823),  and  many  other  works,  including-  a Life  of 
bftyron  (1830),  a list  of  which  is  given  in  Lowndes’ 
~ ibliographer  s Manual.  For  biography,  see  his 
Life , written  by  himself  (1833-4),  and  Mrs.  Thomp- 
lon’s  Recollections  of  Literary  Characters.  For 
•iriticism,  see  The  Quarterly  Review , vols.  vii.  and 
xixvi. ; The  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxiii. ; and  The 
'Westminster  Review,  vols.  xii.,  xiii.,  xvi.,  and  xvii. 
SSee  Clarke,  Rev.  Mr.  ; Todd,  Laurie. 

Galton,  Francis  (b.  1822),  has  written 
l Hereditary  Genius , its  Laws  and  Consequences  (1869), 
und  other  works. 

Gamage,  William.  See  Linsi-Woolsie. 

Game  and  Playe  of  Chesse,  The,  by 

William  Caxton,  was  produced  at  Westminster 
im  1474,  being  the  first  book  printed  in  Great 
Britain. 

Game  at  Chesse,  The.  A comedy,  by 
Thomas  Middleton,  produced  in  1624,  and,  after 
laving  run  nine  nights,  prohibited,  as  being  “ a 
rery  scandalous  comedy,  acted  publicly  by  the 
ving’s  players,  wherein  they  take  the  boldness  and 
resumption,  in  a rude  and  dishonourable  fashion, 
o represent  on  the  stage  the  persons  of  his 
ilajesty  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Conde  de  Gon- 
lomar,”  and  so  on.  The  author  was  threatened 
vith  imprisonment,  and  his  play  “ antiquated  and 
: ilenced.” 

Game  of  Speculation,  The.  A comedy, 
dapted  from  the  French  of  Balzac’s  Mer cadet  le 
| :7aiseur,  by  G.  H.  Lewes  and  Charles  Mathews  ; 
} :ne  hero  of  the  piece  being  played  by  the  latter. 
tee  Laurence,  Slixgsby. 

Gamelyn,  The  Tale  of,  in  Chaucer’s 
: Canterbury  Tales,  is  “ a bright  piece  of  the  class  of 
•»oetry  to  which  the  Robin  Hood  ballads  belong,” 
>ut  is  probably  by  another  hand  than  Chaucer’s. 

■ There  is  in  this  tale  an  Adam  Spencer — that  is, 
\ Ldam  the  butler,  or  cellarer — who,  with  certain 
hanges,  re-appeared  after  many  years  in  As  You 
,'Ake  It." 

Gamester,  The.  A comedy,  by  James 
hirley  (1694 — 1666),  printed  in  1637,  and  a work 
tf  considerable  merit,  founded  on  a tale  in  Male- 
ipini’s  Ducento  Novelle.  The  principal  characters 
rre  Hazard,  Wilding,  Mrs.  Wilding,  and  Penelopo. 
Tiree  alterations  of  this  play  were  acted  at  later 
periods:  the  first,  in  1711,  by  Charles  Johnson,  as 
"he  Wife's  Relief , or  the  Husband's  Cure;  the 
ocond,  in  1758,  by  Garrick,  as  The  Gamesters; 
nd  the  third,  in  1827,  by  John  Poole,  as  The 
Wife’s  Stratagem. 


Gamester,  The.  a tragedy,  by  Edward 
Moore  (1712 — 1757),  produced  in  1753,  with 
Garrick  in  the  title  role  of  Beverly.  Mrs.  Siddons 
afterwards  attracted  much  attention  in  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Beverley.  The  play  has  a miserable  ending. 

Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle.  A comedy, 
by  John  Still,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  written 
and  printed  in  1551,  and  showing  some  knowledge 
of  the  construction  of  a play,  and  some  discrimina- 
tion of  character.  It  is  founded  on  the  circum- 
stance of  an  old  woman  having  lost  her  needle, 
which  throws  the  whole  village  into  confusion,  and 
is  found  at  length  sticking  in  an  unlucky  part  of 
Hodge’s  dress.  The  humour  of  the  piece  is  coarse, 
but  clever.  See  Comedy;  Hodge;  Still,  John. 

Gamp,  Sarah.  The  famous  monthly  nurse,  in 
Dickens’s  novel  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit  (q.v.),  whose 
continual  references  to  her  mythical  friend,  Mrs. 
Harris,  and  equally  frequent  resorts  to  the  bottle, 
when  “so  dispoged,”  have  obtained  for  her  a 
world-wide  celebrity.  “ She  is,  with  a vengeance,” 
says  a critic, 

“ * The  grave,  conceited  nurse,  of  office  proud  ! ’ 
coarse,  greedy,  inhuman,  jovial — prowling  about 
young  wives  with  a leer,  and  old  men  with  a look 
that  would  fain  ‘ lay  them  out.’  Ready  at  every 
festivity  ‘ to  put  the  bottle  to  her  lips,’  and  at 
every  calamity  to  squat  down  and  find  in  it  her 
account  of  pickled  salmon  and  cucumber;  and 
crutched  up  in  a sort  of  sham  sympathy  and  zeal, 
by  the  perpetual  praises  to  herself  by  that  eidolon, 
Mrs.  Harris — there  are  not  many  things  of  their 
kind  so  living  in  fiction  as  this  nightmare.  The 
touch  of  exaggeration  in  her  dialect  is  so  skilfully 
distributed  everywhere  that  we  lose  the  sense  of  it 
as  we  read.” 

Gander,  Sir  Gregory.  The  assumed  name 
under  which  George  Ellis  (1745 — 1815)  pub- 
lished, in  1778,  a series  of  Poetical  Tales  and 
Trifles. 

Gandercleugh.  An  imaginary  town,  the 
residence  of  Jedediah  Cleishbotham  (q.v.)  situated 
on  the  river  Gander,  in  “ the  central  part,  the 
navel  of  Scotland.”  It  is  described  as  “ a place 
frequented  by  most,  at  one  time  or  other  in  their 
lives.” 

Ganderetta.  The  heroine  of  Somerville’s 
burlesque  poem  of  Hobbinol  (q.v.). 

“ Bright  Ganderetta  tripped  the  jovial  queen 
Of  Maia’s  joyous  month  profuse  in  flowers.” 

Gangraena  : “or,  a Catalogue  of  many  of  the 
Errours,  Heresies,  Blasphemies,  and  pernicious 
Practices  of  the  Sectaries  of  this  Time.”  A tract, 
in  three  parts,  by  Thomas  Edwards  (d.  1647), 
published  in  1646;  in  which  the  writer  “makes 
it  his  business  to  blacken  the  opponents  of  Pres- 
byterian uniformity,  that  the  Parliament  might 
check  their  growth  by  penal  statutes.”  Stilton 
calls  him  “ shallow  Edwards,”  in  his  poem  On  the 
New  Force  of  Conscience  under  the  Long  Parliament. 
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“ Garden  in  her  face,  There  is  a.”  First 
line  of  a lyric,  by  Richard  Allison,  in  An  Howrc’s 
Recreation  in  Musike,  published  in  1606. 

Garden  of  Boccaccio,  The.  A poem, 
“ sun-bright  and  honey-sweet,”  by  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge. 

Garden  of  Cyrus,  The : “or,  the  Quin- 
cunxial  Lozenge  of  the  Ancients  ; ” in  which  the 
ancient  figure  of  the  quincunx  is  made  the  theme 
of  numerous  elaborate  disquisitions.  By  Sir 
Thomas  Browne.  It  was  published  in  1658. 

Garden,  Thoughts  in  a.  A lyric,  by 
Andrew  Marvell  (1620 — 1678),  of  which  Pal- 
grave  says  that,  like  Lycidas,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a test  of  any  reader’s  insight  into  the 
most  poetical  aspects  of  poetry.  It  is  printed  as 
a translation  in  Marvell’s  Works,  but  the  original 
Latin  is  obviously  his  own.  The  most  striking 
verses  in  it  answer  more  or  less  to  stanzas  2 and  6 : 

“ Alma  Qules,  teneo  te ! et  te,  germana  Quietis, 
Simplicitas ! vos  ergo  diu  per  templa,  per  urbes 
Qusesivi,  regum  perque  alta  palatia,  frustra  : 

Sed  vos  liortorum  per  opaca  silentia,  longe 
Celarnnt  plant®  virldes,  et  concolor  umbra.” 

“ Garden,  Who  loves  a.”— Cowper,  The 
Task,  book  iii. — 

“ Loves  a greenhouse  too.” 

“ Gardener  and  his  wife,  The  grand 

old.”  This  occurs  in  the  original  version  of 
Tennyson’s  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere.  In  the 
“Author’s  edition”  of  his  works,  the  Poet  Lau- 
reate has  altered  the  line  to — - 

“ The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife.” 

Gardener’s  Daughter,  The.  A poem,  by 
Alfred  Tennyson,  published  in  1842. 

“ She  stood,  a sight  to  make  an  old  man  young.” 

Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  appears  in 
Shakespeare’s  Henry  VIII.  and  in  Tennyson’s 
Queen  Mary. 

Gareth  and  Lynette.  The  title  of  one  of 
Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King. 

Gargery,  joe.  The  blacksmith,  in  Dickens’s 
novel  of  Great  Expectations  (q.v.) ; first  married  to 
Pip’s  sister,  and  afterwards  to  Biddy. 

Garland,  John  (circa  1210).  See  Triumphis 

EcCLESIjE. 

“ Garland  and  singing  robes  about 

him,  His.” — Milton’s  description  of  “a  poet 
soaring  in  the  high  region  of  his  fancies,”  in 
Reason  of  Church  Government , book  ii. 

Garland  of  Good-will,  The,  by  Thomas 

Deloney  (circa  1560 — 1600).  “A  collection  of 

local  tales  and  historical  ditties  in  verse,  which  has 
run  through  numerous  editions.”  It  has  been  re- 
printed by  the  Percy  Society. 

Garrett,  Edward.  The  nom  de  plume  under 
which  Isabella  Fyvie  Mayo  has  written  several 
popular  works ; among  others,  The  Occupations  of  a 
Retired  Life,  and  Premiums  paid  to  Experience. 


Garrick,  David,  tragedian  and  dramatist 
(b.  1716,  d.  1779),  wrote  The  Lying  Valet,  Miss  in 
her  Teens,  The  Clandestine  Marriage  (with  Column) 
(q.v.),  and  many  other  dramatic  pieces,  an  imper- 
fect collection  of  which  appeared  in  1768.  Hie 
Poetical  Works  were  collected  and  published  in 
1785.  For  biography,  see  the  Lives,  by  Davies 
(1780b  Murphy  (1801),  and  Percy  Fitzgerald 
(1872);  also  the  Correspondence  (1821 — 22),  the 
Biographia  Eramatica,  Nichol’s  Literary  Anecdotes, 
Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  Cumberland’s  Life, 
Mason’s  Life  of  Whitehead,  and  Colman’s  Random 
Records.  “ Garrick’s  genius,”  says  Hazlitt,  “does 
not  seem  to  have  been  equal  to  the  construction  of 
a solid  drama ; but  he  could  re-touch  and  embellish 
with  great  gaiety  and  knowledge  of  the  technicali- 
ties of  his  art.  Garrick  not  only  produced  joint- 
pieces  and  after-pieces,  but  often  set  off  the  plays 
of  his  friends  and  contemporaries  with  the  garnish, 
the  sauce  piquante,  of  prologues  and  epilogues,  at 
which  he  had  an  admirable  knack.” 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  American 
journalist  and  anti- slavery  advocate  (b.  1804),  was 
successively  conductor  of  The  Free  Press,  The 
Natural  Philanthropist  (1827),  The  Genius  of 
Universal  Emancipation  (1829),  and  The  Liberator 
(1831),  the  publication  of  which  he  discontinued  in 
1865.  He  has  issued  a volume  of  Poems  (1843), 
and  of  Selections  from  his  Writings  and  Speeches 
(1852). 

Garter,  The  Institution  of  the.  A 

dramatic  poem,  by  Gilbert  West  (1705 — 1756),  of 
which  Dr.  Johnson  says  that  it  was  “ written  with 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  manners  that  prevailed 
in  the  age  to  which  it  is  referred,  and  with  great 
elegance  of  diction ; but,  for  want  of  a process  of 
events,  neither  knowledge  nor  elegance  preserves 
the  reader  from  weariness.” 

Garter,  The  most  noble  Order  of  the; 

“ its  Institutions,  Laws,  and  Ceremonies.”  An 
historical  work,  by  Elias  Ashmole  (1617 — 
1692),  published  in  1672,  and  described  by 
Chalmers  as  “ his  greatest  undertaking.  Had  he 
published  nothing  else,  it  would  have  preserved 
his  memory,  as  it  certainly  is  in  its  kind  one  of 
the  most  valuable  works  in  our  language.” 

Garter,  The  Register  of  the  most 
Noble  Order  of  the ; usually  called  the 
“ Black  Book  with  notes,  &c.,  by  John  Anstis, 
Garter  King-at-Arms ; published  in  1724. 

Garth,  Mary,  in  George  Eliot’s  novel  of 
Middlemarch  (q.v.),  is  eventually  married  to  Fred 
Yiney. 

Garth,  Sir  Samuel,  physician  and  poet 
(b.  about  1660,  d.  1719),  wrote  The  Dispensary  (1 696) 
(q.v.),  Claremont  (q.v.),  the  epilogue  to  Addison  s 
Cato,  and  a translation  of  the  fourteenth  and  part 
of  the  fifteenth  book  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses.  For* 
biography,  see  Johnson’s  Lives  of  tin  Poets, 
Cibber’s  Lives,  Spence’s  Anecdotes,  and  the  Bio- 
graphia Britannica.  Thackeray,  in  his  Humorists 
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of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (q.v.)  speaks  of  “ Garth, 
the  accomplished  and  benevolent,  whom  Steele  has 
described  so  charmingly,  of  whom  Codrington  said 
that  his  character  was  all  beauty,  and  whom  Pope 
himself  called  the  best  of  Christians  without  know- 
ing it.” 

Gas,  Charlatan.  A character  in  Vivian  Grey 
(q.v.) ; supposed  to  be  intended  for  Canning. 

Gascoigne,  Caroline  Leigh,  nee  Smith, 
novelist  and  poet  (b.  1813),  has  published 

Temptation:  or,  a Wife's  Perils  (1839);  The 
School  for  Wives  (1839);  Evelyn  liar  court  (1842); 
Belgravia  (1851);  Spencer's  Cross  Manor  House 
(1852);  Recollections  of  the  Crystal  Palace  (1852); 
The  Next-door  Neighbours  (1855);  Doctor  Harold 
(1865);  My  Aunt  Prue's  Railway  Journey  (1866); 
and  Doctor  Harold' s Note-book  (1869). 

Gascoigne,  George  (b.  1530—1577).  The 
Works  of  this  author  were  first  published  in 
1589,  under  the  following  title  : — The  Pleasauntest 
Works  of  George  Gascoigne,  Esquire ; neivlye  com- 
pylea  into  one  volume ; that  is  to  say,  his  Flowers, 
Hearbes,  Weedes;  The  Fruites  ofWarre,  The  comedy 
called  Supposes  (q.v.),  The  Tragedy  of  Iocasta,  The 
Steele  Glasse  (q.v.),  The  Complaynt  of  Phylomene, 
The  Story  of  Ferdinando  Jeronimi,  and  the  Pleasure 
at  Keuelworth  Castle.  See  Warton’s  History  of 
English  Poetry.  Also  Arraignment  of  a Lover  ; 
Delicate  Diet,  &c.  : Glasse  of  Government, 
The  : Praise  of  the  Fair  Brydges  ; Wyll  of 
the  Devyll. 

Gaskell,  Mrs.,  nee Promkin,  novelist  (b.  1811, 
d.  1865),  wrote  Mary  Barton  (1848),  The  Moor- 
land Cottage  (1850),  Ruth  (1853),  North  and  South 
(1855),  Cranford  (q.v.),  Lizzie  Leigh,  Sylvia' s Lover, 
Cousin  Phyllis,  a Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  (1857),  and 
Wives  and  Daughters  (unfinished). 

Gaster,  Dr.  A character  in  Peacock’s  novel 
of  Headlong  Hall. 

Gath,  in  Dryden’s  Absalom  and  Achitophel 
(q.v.), means  Brussels,  where  Charles  II.  (“David”) 
resided  while  in  exile. 

“ Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may.” 

First  line  of  a lyric  by  Robert  Herrick,  imitated 
from  Spenser. 

Gatty,  Alfred,  D.D.  (b.  1813),  besides 
writing,  with  his  wife  Margaret  (q.v.),  a Life  of 
Dr.  Scott,  a Life  of  Dr.  Wolff,  and  The  Old  Folks 
from  Home,  has  also  published  The  Bell,  The  Vicar 
and  his  Duties,  Plain  Sermons,  The  Testimony  of 
David,  and  Sheffield,  Past  and  Present. 

Gatty,  Margaret, nee  Scott  (b.  1809,  d.  1873), 
wrote  The  Fairy  Godmother  and  Other  Tales, 
Parables  from  Nature,  Worlds  not  Realized, 
Proverbs  Illustrated,  The  Poor  Incumbent,  Legen- 
dary Tales , Aunt  Judy's  Tales,  Aunt  Judy's  Letters, 
Old  Folks  from  Home,  The  Human  Face  Divine, 
British  Seaweeds,  Domestic  Pictures  and  Tales,  The 
Hundredth  Birthday,  and  Other  Tales,  The  Mother's 
Book  of  Poetry , Waifs  and  Strays  of  Natural 


History,  and  other  works.  She  was  also  the 
editor  of  Aunt  Judy's  Magazine.  A complete 
edition  of  her  writings  has  been  published. 

Gauden,  John,  successively  Bishop  of 
"Worcester  and  Exeter  (b.  1605,  d.  1662),  was  the 
reputed  author  of  Eikon  Basilike  (q.v.).  See 
Beauty,  A Discourse  of. 

Gaultier,  Bon,  Ballads.  See  Bon  Gaultier 
Ballads. 

Gawain,  Sir.  A knight  in  Arthur’s  court.  See 
Tennyson’s  Idylls,  especially  Pelleas  and  Etarre  : 
“ Art  thou  not  he  whom  men  call  LIght-of-Love  ? ” 

Gawain,  The  Adventures  of  Sir.  A 

metrical  romance,  by  Clerk,  of  Tranent,  of  which 
only  two  cantos  are  preserved.  They  are  written 
in  stanzas  of  thirteen  lines,  with  alternate  rhymes 
and  much  alliteration. 

Gawaine,  The  Marriage  of  Sir.  A ballad 

which  is  said  to  have  furnished  Chaucer  with  the 
ground- work  of  his  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 

Gawayne,  Sir,  and  the  Greene  Knight. 

An  old  romance,  first  edited  by  Sir  F.  Madden  for 
the  Roxburgh  Club,  and  in  1864  by  Dr.  Morris 
for  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  See  also  an 
article  by  Professor  Morley  in  The  Edinburgh 
Review,  No.  155. 

Gawreys,  in  Robert  Paltock’s  romance  of 
Peter  Wilkins  (q.v.),  is  the  name  given  to  the  flying 
women  among  whom  the  hero  is  accidentally 
thrown,  after  being  shipwrecked.  See  Glumms 
and  Youwarkee. 

Gawtrey,  Stephen,  in  Lord  Lytton’s 
Night  arid  Morning,  is  a character  illustrating  the 
force  of  circumstances  in  driving  a man  of  strong 
passions,  but  naturally  honest  disposition,  to 
commit  offences  against  society  and  its  laws. 

Gay,  John,  poet  and  dramatist  (b.  1688,  d. 
1732),  wrote  the  following  poems  : — Rural  Sports 
(1711);  The  Star  and  The  Shepherd's  Week  (1714), 
(q.v.) ; Trivia  (1715) ; and  Fables  (1727)  ; also 
the  following  dramatic  pieces: — The  Wife  of 
Bath  (1713),  (q.v.);  What  d'ye  Call  It?  (1714), 
(q.v.) ; Three  Hours  after  Marriage  (in  conjunction 
with  Pope,  1717),  (q.v.)  ; The  Captives  (1723)  ; 
and  The  Beggar's  Opera  (1727),  (q.v.) ; besides  The 
Distressed  Wife,  Achilles,  Dione,  and  others.  His 
poems  were  first  published  collectively  in  1720. 
For  biography,  see  the  Lives,  by  Coxe  (1796) 
and  Owen  (1804) ; the  Biographia  Britannica, 
Spence’s  Anecdotes , and  Thackeray’s  English 
Humorists.  “Gay’s  Fables,"  says  Hazlitt,  “are 
certainly  a work  of  great  merit,  both  as  to  the 
quantity  of  invention  implied,  and  as  to  the 
elegance  and  facility  of  the  execution.  His 
Pastorals  are  pleasing  and  poetical.  But  his 
capital  work  is  his  Beggar's  Opera."  See  Acis  and 
Galatea;  Black-eyed  Susan;  Dione;  Eclogues; 
Efistles  on  Several  Occasions;  Molly  Mog; 
Orbheus  of  Highwaymen. 

Gay,  Lucien,  in  Disraeli’s  Conitigsby  (q.v.), 
is  said  to  b«  intended  for  Theodore  Hook  (q.v.). 
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Gay,  Walter,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Dombey 
and  Son  (q.v.),  is  the  lover,  and  eventually  the 
husband,  of  Florence  Dombey  (q.v.). 

Gay  Science,  The.  The  fanciful  title,  of  a 
book  on  criticism,  by  E.  S.  Dallas. 

“ Gazelle,  I never  nursed  a dear.” 

First  line  of  a song,  by  'Thomas  Moore,  in  the  Fire 
Worshippers,  which  has  been  parodied  by  C.  S. 
Calverley  and  H.  S.  Leigh. 

“ But.  when  it  came  to  know  me  well 
And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die.” 

Gazette.  The  first  English  or  “ Oxford  ” 
Gazette  was  issued  at  Oxford,  in  1665,  the  court 
having  removed  there  from  London  on  account  of 
the  plague.  On  the  return  of  the  court  to  the 
metropolis  (1666),  it  was  styled  The  London  Gazette, 
which  title  it  still  retains. 

Geddes,  Alexander,  LL.D.,  biblical 
critic  and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1737,  d.  1802), 
published  a translation  of  the  Bible  (1792,  1793, 
and  1800,  in  the  latter  year  with  Critical  Remarks 
on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures) ; also  The  Confessional,  a 
poem;  The  Battle  of  B — ng — r:  or,  the  Church’s 
Triumph,  a comic-heroic  poem ; and  Bardomachia  : 
or,  the  Battle  of  the  Bards,  by  Good  (1803). 

Geikie,  Alexander,  geological  writer  (b. 

1835) ,  has  published  The  Story  of  a Boulder  (1858), 
The  Life  of  Professor  Edward  Forbes  (1861),  The 
Phenomena  of  the  Glacial  Drift  of  Scotland  (1863), 
The  Scenery  of  Scotland  viewed  Geologically  (1865), 
and  The  Life  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  (1874), 
besides  various  contributions  to  journals,  maga- 
zines, and  reviews. 

Gelert,  Beth.  See  Beth  Gelert. 

Gellatley,  Davie.  A “puir,  daft,”  but 
shrewd  servant  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel  of  Waver  ley  (q.v.). 

Gell,  Sir  William,  antiquarian  (b.  1777,  d. 

1836) ,  was  the  author  of  The  Topography  of  Troy 
(1804),  The  Geography  of  Ithaca,  The  Itinerary  of 
Greece  (1810),  Pompeiana  (1817),  The  Topography 
of  Rome  (1834),  and  other  works. 

“ Gem  of  purest  ray  serene,  Full  many 

a.”  A line  in  Gray’s  Elegy  in  a Country  Churchyard. 

“ Gem  of  the  crimson-colour’d  even.” 

First  line  of  “To  the  Evening  Star,”  in  part  ii.  of 
Caroline,  a poem  by  Thomas  Campbell. 

Genealogies  of  Scripture,  The:  “accord- 
ing to  every  Familie  and  Tribe,  with  the  Lyne  of 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  observed  from  Adam  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Gathered  and  contrived 
by  John  Speed”  (1555 — 1629),  and  issued  in 
1640.  They  were  printed  to  accompany  various 
editions  of  the  Bible,  and  are  often  found  so 
appended. 

- General  Satire,  A,  was  written  by  “Sir” 
James  Inolis.  See  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  The. 


Generous  friendship  no  cold  medium 

knows,  A.”  See  Pope’s  translation  of  The  Iliad, 
book  ix.,  line  725  : 

“ Burns  with  one  love,  with  one  resentment  glows." 

Genesis  and  Exodus.  An  early  English 
song  of  about  the  year  1250  ; edited  by  Dr.  Morris 
in  1865. 

Geneva  Bible,  The.  See  Bible,  The. 

Genevieve.  The  heroine  who  gives  the  title 
to  the  ballad  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

“ I’ve  seen  your  breast  with  pity  heave, 

And  therefore  love  1 you,  sweet  Genevieve ! ” 

Genevieve  is  also  the  heroine  of  his  poem  of  Love : — 

“ And  so  I won  my  Genevieve, 

My  bright  and  beauteous  bride.” 

Genii,  Tales  of  the : “ or,  the  Delightful 
Lessons  of  Homar  the  Son  of  Asmar;  translated 
from  the  Persian  by  Sir  Charles  Morell,”  and 
published  in  1765.  The  real  author  of  this  work 
was  the  Rev.  James  Ridley  (q.v.),  who  died 
immediately  after  the  completion  of  its  first 
edition.  Both  ‘ ‘ Sir  Charles  Morell”  and  ‘ ‘ Homar” 
are  fictitious  personages.  The  titles  of  the  tales 
are  : The  Talisman  of  Aromanes  : or,  the  History  of 
the  Merchant  Abudah  ; The  Dervise  Alfooran : or, 
the  Man  of  the  Moimtain ; Hassan  Assar : or,  the 
History  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdat ; Kelaun  and 
Guzzarat ; The  Adventures  of  Grad:  or,  the  Fair 
Wanderer ; The  Enchanters  : or,  Misnar  the  Sultan 
of  the  East ; Sadak  and  Kalasrade  ; and  Mirglip  the 
Persian  : or,  Fincal  the  Dervise  of  the  Groves. 

Genius  and  Valour.  “A  pastoral  poem,” 
by  John  Langhorne  (1735 — 1779),  “written  in 
honour  of  the  sister  kingdom,”  and  “ inscribed  to 
the  Earl  of  Bute  as  a testimony  of  respect  from  an 
impartial  Englishman.”  This  was  in  reply  to  the 
attack  on  Scotland  by  Charles  Churchill,  in  his 
Prophecy  of  Famine. 

Genius  of  Christianity  Unveiled,  The. 

A series  of  essays,  written  mostly  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  by  William  Godwin  (1756 — 1836),  and 
published  in  1873  under  the  title  of  Essays,  Hitherto 
Unpublished. 

Genius,  The.  A poem  by  Leonard  Welsted 
(1689 — 1747) ; written  in  honour  of  the  great  Duke 
of  Marlborough. 

Genteel  Style  of  Writing,  The.  One  of 

the  “last  essays  of  Elia,”  by  Charles  Lamb  (1775 
— 1834),  consisting  of  a criticism  on  the  literary 
style  of  Sir  William  Temple  (q.v.). 

“ Gentil  that  doth  gentil  dedis,  He 

is.” — Chaucer,  The  Wife  of  Bath’ s Tale. 

“ Gentle  dulness  ever  loves  a joke. 

And.”  Line  34  of  book  ii.  of  Pope’s  satire,  The 
Dunciad  (q.v.). 

“ Gentle  herdsman,  tell  to  me.”  First 
line  of  an  old  ballad,  printed  by  Bishop  Percy,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  near  Walsingham,  in  Norfolk. 
A few  of  the  stanzas  were  imitated  by  Goldsmith 
in  his  Edwin  and  Angelina  (q.v.) 
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Gentle  Life,  The.  Two  series  of  essays 
towards  the  formation  of  character,  by  James  Haxn 
Friswell  (b.  1827),  the  first  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1864. 

“ Gentleman  and  Scholar,  The.”— 

Burns,  The  Twa  Dogs. 

Gentle  Shepherd,  The.  A “ Scots  pastoral 
comedy,”  or  dramatic  poem,  by  Allan  Ramsay 
(1686—1758),  published  in  1725.  The  first  sketch 
of  this  production  had  appeared  in  1720,  under 
the  title  of  Patic  and  Roger ; and  a second  scene 
under  that  of  Jenny  and  Meg.  Like  the  Beggar's 
Opera,  it  is  interspersed  with  songs. 

“ Gentleman  that  ever  breathed,  The 

first  true.”  A description  applied  to  Our  Lord  by 
Thomas  Dekker,  in  his  tragedy,  The  Honest  Whore, 
part  i.,  act  i.,  scene  12.  Dame  Juliana  Berners, 
in  her  book  on  Heraldic  Blazonry , also  refers  to 
“Mary,  of  whom  that  gentilman  Jhesus  was  borne.” 
The  profanity  in  both  cases  is  apparently  quite 
unintentional. 

“ Gentleman,  The  grand  old  name 

of.” — Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  section  cx. : — 

" Defamed  by  every  charlatan. 

And  soiled  by  all  ignoble  use.” 

“ Gentleman,  The  Prince  of  Darkness 

is  a.” — King  Lear,  act  iii.,  scene  4. 

Gentleman  Usher,  The.  A comedy  by 
George  Chapman,  produced  in  1606. 

Gentleman  who  has  Left  his  Lodg- 
ings, A.  The  name  under  which  Earl  Russell 
b.  1792)  published  Essays  and  Sketches  of  Life 
md  Character  (18kd).  “The  preface,”  says  Olphar 
iamst,  “is  signed  ‘Joseph  Skillet,’  the  lodging- 
louse  keeper  who  is  supposed  to  publish  these 
setters  to  pay  the  rent  the  gentleman  had  for- 
otten.”  The  preface,  which  is  dedicated  to 
Thomas  Moore,  is  left  out  in  the  second  edition. 

Gentleman’s  Journal,  The.  A periodical 
t.irtcd  by  Griffin  the  publisher,  in  1768,  to  which 
Toldsmith,  the  poet,  was  an  occasional  contributor. 

Gentleman’s  Magazine,  The,  was  started 
a 1731  by  Edward  Cave  (1691 — 1754),  and  had 
he  honour  of  including  Dr.  Johnson  among  its 
arly  contributors. 

Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The  Two.  See 

’wo  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

“ Gentlemen  who  write  with  ease, 

’he  mob  of.  — Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  book  ii. , 
pistlo  i.,  line  108. 

“ Gently  scan  your  brother  man, 

■hen.'’  A line  in  Burns’s  Address  to  the  Unco  Quid. 

Geoffrey  de  Vinesauf  (circa  1198).  See 

ova  Poetkia. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Bishop  of  St. 
saph,  and  chronicler  (d.  1154),  wrote  a Cliro- 
■con,  sive  Historia  Britonum,  a Latin  version  of  the 
rophecies  of  Merlin,  and  some  other  works.  The 


Chronicon  was  first  printed  in  1508,  translated  into 
English  by  Aaron  Thompson  in  1718,  and  edited 
by  Dr.  Giles  in  1842.  It  is  characterised  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica  Literaria  as  “a  tissue  of 
fabies,”  and  was  indeed  the  foundation  for  much 
of  the  “historical”  matter  in  Milton’s  History  of 
Britain  and  in  Shakespeare’s  plays.  We  are  also 
indebted  to  it  for  the  great  work  of  Layamon 
(q.v.),  Sackville’s  Ferrex  and  Porrex  (q.v.),  and 
some  episodes  in  Drayton’s  Polyolbion  (q.v.)  and 
Milton’s  Comm.  Geoffrey  professed  to  have  trans- 
lated it  from  a Welsh  history  of  Britain  handed 
over  to  him  by  Walter  Calenius  of  Oxford,  but 
much  of  it  is  evidently  of  his  own  invention.  The 
Prophecies  were  printed  for  the  Roxburgh  Club 
in  1830.  See  Bale,  Pits,  Tanner,  Thompson  (pre- 
face to  translation),  Nicholson  (Eng.  Hist.  Lib.), 
Warton  ( English  Poetry),  and  Wright  ( Biographia 
Britannica) . 

Geoffrey  the  Grammarian  was  one  of 

the  Dominicans  of  Bishop’s  Lynn,  and  published 
in  1440  a Promptorium  Parvulorum,  or  English- 
Latin  dictionary.  He  is  also  said  to  have  written 
a Latin-English  dictionary  called  Medulla  Grarn- 
matices. 

George  a Greene,  the  Pinner  of  Wake- 
field. A comedy  by  Robert  Greene  (1560 — 1592). 
See  GreenE,  George  a. 

George  Barnwell.  A ballad  on  the  same 
subject  as  the  play  by  George  Lillo.  See  Barnwell, 
George. 

George,  St.,  and  the  Dragon.  A ballad 
which,  together  with  another  on  The  Birth  of  St. 
George,  was  evidently  taken  from  the  prose  history 
of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  by 
Richard  Johnson  (q.v.). 

Georges,  The  Pour.  Lectures  by  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray,  delivered  in  England 
and  America  in  the  years  1856 — 57,  and  described 
as  “ a mixture,  often  inimitably  happy,  of  the 
pictorial  with  the  critical  powers,  the  whole 
seasoned  with  a finished  but  rarely  extravagant 
epigram.”  “ Each  of  these  lectures,”  says 
Hannay,  “ though  bearing  the  title  of  an  indi- 
vidual, contains  a panorama  of  a whole  age.” 
Thackeray  had  originally  intended  to  devote  them 
to  Men  of  the  World,  a subject  which  had  been 
suggested  to  him  as  a companion  volume  to  the 
Humorists  (q.v.). 

Geraint,  “ the  brave.”  “A  knight  of  Arthur’s 
court,” 

“ A tributary  Prince  of  Devon,  one 
Of  that  great  order  of  the  Table  Round 
Had  wedded  Enid.” 

See  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King. 

Geraldine.  The  heroine  (Lady  Elizabeth 
Fitzgerald)  of  the  love-sonnets  of  Henry  Howard, 
Earl  of  Surrey  (1515 — 1547).  As  Scott  sings  in 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel: 

" That,  favoured  strain  was  Surrey's  raptured  line  ; 

That  fair  and  lovely  form,  the  Lady  Geraldine." 

The  poet  Nash  adopted  the  love-strains  of  Surrey 
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as  the  basis  of  romantic  fictions,  in  which  the 
noble  lover  is  represented  as  travelling  in  Italy, 
proclaiming  the  matchless  charms  of  his  beloved, 
and  defending-  her  beauty  in  tilt  and  tournament. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  was  only 
seven  years  old  when  Surrey  married. 

Geraldine’s  Courtship,  Lady.  A “ro- 
mance of  the  age,”  in  a poem  by  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning  (1809 — 1861),  published  in 
1844,  and  describing  how  a noble  lady  falls  in  love 
with  a peasant-poet,  on  whom  she  bestows  her 
hand.  The  poem  is  said  to  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  authoress’s  acquaintance  with  her  future 
husband,  Robert  Browning. 

Gerania:  “ a new  discovery  of  a little  Sort  of 
People,  anciently  discovered  of,  called  Pigmies ; ” 
by  Joshua  Barnes,  D.D. ; published  in  1675. 

Gerardo,  The  Unfortunate  Spaniard. 

See  Spanish  Curate,  The. 

Gerland,  the  first  of  our  English  mathema- 
ticians, produced  a work  on  the  Computus , or  Calcu- 
lation of  Easter. 

Gertrude.  Queen  of  Denmark,  and  mother  of 
Hamlet,  in  the  tragedy  of  the  latter  name. 

Gertrude  of  Wyoming.  A poem  by 
Thomas  Campbell,  published  in  1809,  and  having 
for  its  subject  the  destruction  of  the  village  of 
Wyoming,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1778,  by  a party  of 
Indians.  See  Brandt. 

Gervase  of  Tilbury,  says  Professor  Morley, 
“ studied  in  foreign  schools,  and  served  abroad 
the  Emperor  Otho  IV.,  for  whom  he  wrote,  about 
the  year  1211,  his  Otio  Imperialia , full  of  learn- 
ing, borrowed  without  acknowledgment  from 
Petrus  Comestor,  but  also  an  amusing  book,  most 
rich  in  illustration  of  the  traditions,  popular  super- 
stitions, history,  geography,  and  science  of  its 
time.” 

Gesta  Regum  Anglorum,  and  Gesta 
Pontiflcum.  See  William  op  Malmesbury. 

Gesta  Romanorum.  First  published  about 

1473,  with  this  title:  Incipiunt  Histories  Nobiles 
oollectce  ex  Gestis  Romanorum  et  quibusdam  aliis 
libris  cum  applicationibus  eorum.  They  are  divided 
into  152  chapters,  and  are  made  up,  says  Warton, 
“from  the  obsolete  Latin  chronicles  of  the  later 
Roman,  or  rather  German  story,  heightened  by 
romantic  inventions,  from  legends  of  the  saints, 
Oriental  apologues,  and  many  of  the  shorter  ficti- 
tious narratives  which  came  into  Europe  with  the 
Arabian  literature,  and  were  familiar  in  the  ages 
of  ignorance  and  imagination.  To  every  tale  a 
moralisation  is  subjoined,  reducing  it  into  a Chris- 
tian or  moral  lesson.”  See  the  English  Foetry,  vol. 
i.,  ed.  Hazlitt. 

“ Get  place  and  wealth,  if  possible, 

with  grace.”  See  Pope’s  Imitation  of  Horace, 
epistle  i.,  book  i.,  line  103.  The  original  has: 

“ Rem, 

Si  posBis  recte,  si  non,  quocunque  mode  rora.”— 

Horat.  lipis.  i.  65,  66. 


So  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  play  of  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour , act  ii.,  scene  3 : 

“ Get  money : still  pet  money,  boy  ; 

No  matter  by  what  means.” 

Ghost  Hunter,  The,  and  his  Family. 

A tale,  by  John  Banim  (1798—1842). 

“ Ghost,  Vex  not  his.” — King  Lear,  act  v., 
scene  3 : 

“O  let  him  pass ! he  hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer.” 

It  will  perhaps  be  remembered  how  striking  an 
effect  Thackeray  produced  with  this  quotation  at 
the  end  of  one  of  his  Lectures  on  the  Georges. 


Giaffir.  The  pasha,  and  uncle  of  Zuleika,  in 
Byron’s  Bride  of  Adydos  (q.v.). 

“Giant’s  strength,  ’Tis  excellent  to 

have  a.” — Measure  for  Measure,  act  ii.,  scene  2. 


“ But  tyrannous 
To  use  It  like  a giant.” 

Giaour,  The.  “A  fragment  of  a Turkish 
tale,”  told  in  octo-syllabic  couplets,  by  Lord 
Byron  (1788 — 1824),  and  published  in  1813.  “ The 
story,  when  entire,  contained  the  adventures  of  a 
female  slave,  who  was  thrown,  in  the  Mussulman 
manner,  into  the  sea  for  infidelity,  and  avenged 
by  a young  Venetian,  her  lover,  at  the  time  the 
Seven  Islands  were  possessed  by  the  Republic  of 
Venice.”  As  it  is,  the  poem  is  literally  a frag- 
ment, and  deals  largely  in  asterisks.  The  word 
“Giaour”  is  a dissyllable,  and  the  name  of  the 
heroine  is  Leila.  The  poem  includes,  among  other 
passages,  those  beginning — 


“ He  wbo  hath  bent  him  o’er  the  dead,” 

and — 


“ Clime  of  the  unfor'gotten  brave.” 

“ The  reciter  of  the  tale,”  as  Ellis  tells  us,  “is  a 
Turkish  fisherman,  who  has  been  employed  during 
the  day  in  the  Gulf  of  iEgina,  and  in  the  evening 
lands  with  his  boat  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Leone, 
the  ancient  Piraeus.  He  becomes  an  eye-witness 
of  nearly  all  the  incidents  in  the  story,  and  in  one 
of  them  is  a principal  agent.” 


Gib.  The  cat,  in  Bishop  Still’s  comedy  of 
Gammer  Gurton's  Needle  (q.v.).  “ Gib ” is  a con- 

traction of  Gilbert.  See  Winter's  Tale,  act  i., 
scene  2. 


Gibbet.  A highwayman,  in  FARauHAR’s 
comedy  of  The  Beaux' s Stratagem  (q.v.). 

Gibbie,  Goose,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
novel  of  Old  Mortality  (q.v.),  is  the  half-witted 
servant  of  Lady  Bellenden  (q.v.). 

Gibbon,  Charles,  novelist,  is  the  author  of 

Dangerous  Connections ; Dead  Beat:  a Tale  of  the 
Bastille;  For  Lack  of  Gold;  Robin  Gray ; For 
Honour's  Sake ; and  What  will  the  World  Say  f 
He  is  co-author  of  a volume  called  Storm-beaten. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  historian  (b.  1737, 

d.  1794),  wrote  The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  (1776 — 88),  Essais  sur  I Etude  de 
la  Litter  at  urc  (1761),  Antiquities  of  the  House  of 
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Brunswick , and  other  miscellaneous  works,  pub- 
lished, with  memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings 
composed  by  himself,  in  1799,  under  the  editorship 
of  John,  Lord  Sheffield.  The  Autobiography  was 
afterwards  edited,  with  selections  from  his  corre- 
spondence and  illustrations,  by  Dean  Milman 
(1839).  Stopford  Brooke  says  of  Gibbon’s  great 
work : — “ Gibbon’s  conception  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject was  as  poetical  as  a great  picture.  Rome, 
eastern  and  western,  was  painted  in  the  centre, 
slowly  dying  like  a lion.  Around  it  he  pictured 
the  nations  and  hordes  that  wrought  its  ruin,  told 
their  stories  from  the  beginning,  and  the  results 
on  themselves  and  on  the  world  of  their  victories 
over  Rome.  The  collecting  and  use  of  every 
detail  of  the  art  and  costume  and  manners  of  the 
tunes  he  described,  the  reading  and  use  of  all  the 
contemporary  literature,  the  careful  geographical 
detail,  the  marshalling  of  all  this  information  with 
his  facts,  the  great  imaginative  conception  of  the 
work  as  a whole,  and  the  use  of  a full  and  perhaps 
too  heightened  style  to  add  importance  to  the 
subject,  gave  a new  impulse  and  new  model  to 
historical  literature.  The  contemptuous  tone  of 
the  book  is  made  still  more  remarkable  by  the 
heavily-laden  style  and  the  monotonous  balance  of 
every  sentence.”  See  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  The. 

Gibby.  Servant  of  Captain  Breton,  in  Mrs. 
Centlivre’s  comedy  of  The  Wonder  (q.v.),  whose 
“undaunted,  incorrigible  blundering,  with  a dash 
of  rationality  in  it,  tells  in  a very  edifying  way,” 
says  Hazlitt. 

Gifford,  Humphrey.  See  Gilliflowers, 
A Poesie  of. 

Gifford,  John.  The  pseudonym  under  which 
Edward  Foss,  author  of  The  Judges  of  England , 
published  an  abridgment  of  Blackstone's  Commen- 
taries (1821). 

Gifford,  John.  See  Green,  John  Richards. 

Gifford,  William,  poet  and  critic  (b.  1757, 
d.  1826),  published  The  Baviad  (1794),  (q.v.);  The 
M-eviad  (1795),  (q.v.);  A Poetical  Epistle  to  Peter 
Pindar  (1797);  a translation  of  Juvenal  (1802),  an 
edition  of  Massinger  (1805),  an  edition  of  Ben 
Jonson  (1816),  an  edition  of  Ford  (1827),  and  an 
edition  of  Shirley  (1833).  He  was  editor  of  The 
Quarterly  Review  from  1809  till  1824.  See  Hazlitt’ 8 
Spirit,  of  the  Age , Southey’s  JAfe  and  Corre- 
spondence, Allan  Cunningham’s  Biographical  and 
Critical  History  of  the  Last  Fifty  Years'  Literature , 
and  The  North  American  Review , vol.  lxi. 

“ Gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  Looking 

a.”  An  illustration  of  this  phrase  will  bo  found 
in  Butler’s  Hudibras,  part  i.,  canto  i.,  lino  499. 

Gil  Morrico.  An  old  ballad  which  suggested 
the  plot  of  Home’s  tragedy  of  Douglas  (q.v.).  The 
original  title  was  probably  Child  Maurice. 


Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey.  A ballad  by 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  which  cells  the 
story  of  the  heroic  navigator’s  death  at  sea : 

“ He  sat  upon  the  deck, 

The  Book  was  In  his  hand  ; 

‘ Do  not  fear ! Heaven  is  as  near,’ 

He  said,  * by  water  as  by  land ! ’ " 

Gilbert,  William,  natural  philosopher  (b. 
1540,  d.  1603),  wrote  De  Magnete , Magneticisque 
Corporibus,  et  de  Magno  Magnete , Tellur  e,  Physio- 
log  ia  Nova  (1600),  and  De  Mundo  Nostro  Sublunario 
Philosophia  Nova  (1651).  Who  well  says  of  the  first 
work  that  it  contains  all  the  fundamental  facts  of 
the  science  of  magnetism,  and  so  fully  examined 
that  “ even  at  this  day  we  have  little  to  add  to 
them”  ( History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences). 

Gilbert,  William,  novelist,  has  written  the 
following,  among  other  works : De  Profundis : 
a Tale  of  Social  Deposits;  Dr.  Austin's  Guests ; 
The  Doctor  of  Beauweir ; The  Inquisitor : or, 
Struggles  in  Ferrara ; Clara  Levesque  ; The  Landlord 
of  the  Sun;  Martha ; Shirley  Hall  Asylum;  Sir 
Thomas  Bramston ; Disestablishment ; The  City ; 
and  several  stories  for  the  young. 

Gilbert,  William  Schwenck,  dramatist 
and  comic  writer  (b.  1836),  son  of  the  preceding, 
is  the  author  of  the  Bab  Ballads,  and  various 
popular  plays,  including  Pygmalion  and  Galatea, 
The  Princess,  The  Wicked  World,  The  Palace  of 
Truth,  Sweethearts,  Broken  Hearts,  Charity,  Ran- 
dall's Thumb,  Dan' l Druce,  and  others.  A volume  of 
Original  Plays  by  him  appeared  in  1875. 

Gilchrist,  Alexander  (b.  1827,  d.  1861), 
biographer  of  Blake  and  Etty,  and  writer  on  art. 

“ Gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 

To.” — King  John,  act  iv.,  scene  2. 

Gildas  (b.  516,  d.  570)  is  described  as  the 
author  of  a short  and  slight  History  of  Britain 
from  the  first  invasion  of  the  Romans  to  his  own 
time,  entitled  De  Excidio  et  Conquestu  Britannia, 
and  first  printed  at  London  in  1525.  See  the  edition 
published  by  the  Plistorical  Society  (1838)  and 
that  included  in  the  Monumenta  Historica  Britan- 
nica  (1848).  Gibbon  describes  Gildas  as  “a  monk 
who,  in  profound  ignorance  of  human  life,  pre- 
sumed to  exercise  the  office  of  historian.” 

Gilderoy.  An  old  Scottish  ballad,  reprinted 
by  Bishop  Percy,  in  his  Reliqucs.  The  hero  was, 
.according-  to  some  authorities,  a famous  robber 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and 
robbed,  amongst  other  people,  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  Cardinal  Richelieu.  According  to  others,  he 
was  a contemporary  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Gilderoy.  A lyric,  by  Thomas  Campbell. 

Gildon,  Charles,  critic  (b.  1665,  d.  1724), 
published  The  Complete  Art  of  Poetry  (1718),  a 
Satirical  life  of  Defoe  (1719),  and  The  Laics  of 
Poetry  (1720).  Sec  Chorus  Poetarum. 

Giles.  The  hero  of  Bloomfield’s  poem,  The 
Farmer's  Boy  (q.v.). 
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Grilflllan,  George,  Presbyterian  minister 
and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1813),  has  written  A 
Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits ; The  Bards  of  the 
Bible;  Martyrs  and  Heroes  of  the  Covenant;  Night: 
a Poem;  a Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  many 
other  works.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  con- 
temporary periodical  literature. 

Gilfil’s  Love  Story,  Mr.  One  of  the  Scenes 
of  Clerical  Life  (q.v.),  by  George  Eliot. 

Gill,  Harry,  in  Wordsworth’s  ballad  of 

Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill. 

Gillies,  John,  LL.D.  (b.  1747,  d.  1836), 
published  translations  of  Aristotle’s  Ethics , Politics , 
and  Rhetoric,  and  of  the  Orations  of  Isocrates  and 
Lysias,  with  Lives  of  each;  also,  a, Life  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  a History  of  Ancient  Greece , and  a 
History  of  the  World  from  Alexander  to  Augustus. 

Gillies,  Robert  Pierce.  See  Kempfer- 

HAUSEN. 

GilLiflowers,  A Poesie  of,  “eche  differ- 
ing from  other  in  colour  and  odour,  yet  all 
swete,”  by  Humphrey  Gifford  (b.  circa  1550), 
published  in  1580.  Shakespeare  has  a reference  to 
“ gillyvors,”  in  Winter’s  Tale,  act  iv.,  scene  3.  See 
also  Spenser  and  Herrick.  By  gilliflowers  are 
meant  pinks  and  cloves. 

Gills,  Sol.  A ship’s  instrument-maker,  in 
Dickens’s  novel  of  Dombey  and  Son  (q.v.). 

Gilmore,  J.  R.  See  Kirke,  Edmund. 

Gilpin,  John.  A ballad,  by  William 
Cowper  (1731 — 1800),  first  published  anonymously 
in  The  Public  Advertiser,  in  1782.  Its  full  title 
is  The  Diverting  History  of  John  Gilpin : showing 
how  he  went  further  than  he  intended,  and  came  safe 
home  again.  The  story  was  related  to  Cowper  by 
a Mrs.  Austen,  and  is  supposed  to  refer  to  a Mr. 
Bayer,  ‘ ‘ an  eminent  linendraper,”  whose  shop  was 
situated  at  the  corner  of  Cheapside,  London. 

Ginevra.  A tale,  in  verse,  by  Samuel  Rogers 
(1763 — 1855),  published  in  his  poem  of  Ltaly  (1822), 
and  referring  to  a young  Italian  lady,  who,  on  her 
wedding  day,  hid  herself  for  fun  in  a self-locking 
oaken  chest,  the  lid  of  which  fell  down  and  buried 
her  alive. 

Gingerbread,  Giles.  The  hero  of  an  old 
English  nursery  tale. 

Gingerpop  School  of  Poetry,  The.  A 

nickname  bestowed  by  David  Macbeth  Moir 
(1798 — 1851)  in  his  Sketches  of  the  Poetical 
Literature  of  the  Past  Half  Century  (1856),  on  the 
school  of  poetry  represented  by  John  Hookham 
Frere  (q.v.).  This  species  of  poetry,  he  says,  was 
characterised  more  especially  by  its  light  humour, 
by  its  approximating  and  blending  together  seem- 
ing incongruities;  by  its  airy,  rapid,  picturesque 
narrative ; by  its  commixture  of  the  grave,  the 
pathetic,  and  the  majestic,  with  the  frivolous,  the 
farcical,  and  the  absurd ; and  bore  the  same  rela- 
tion to  high  imaginative  verse  that  gingerpop 
bears  to  champagne,  or  Grimaldi  the  clown  to 


John  Kemble  the  tragedian.  It  includes  such 
works  as  Byron’s  Beppo  and  Don  Juan,  and  Barry 
Cornwall’s  Ring  of  Gy  get  and  Spanish  Story. 

Gipsies  Metamorphosed,  The.  A 

masque,  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  which  the  gipsy 
“ patter”  is  sparingly  introduced.  Though  thrice 
acted  before  James  I.,  it  is  so  exceedingly  coarse 
that  now-a-days  it  would  offend  any  decent 
audience. 

Gipsy  Child  by  the  Sea  Shore,  To  a. 

Lines  by  Matthew  Arnold  (b.  1822). 

Giraldus  Cambrensis  (the  Latinised  name 
of  Gerald  of  Wales,  b.  1147,  d.  1216),  was  the 
author  of  Itinerarium  Cambria,  Topographia 
Hibernia,  Expugnatio  Hibernia,  Descriptio  Cambria, 
Gemma  Ecclesiastica,SymbolwnElectorum,  St.  David’s, 
and  De  Rebus  a se  Gcstis,  an  autobiographical  sketch. 
See  Warton’s  Anglia  Sacra  and  Ware’s  Antiquities 
of  Jr  eland. 

“ Girdle  round  about  the  earth,  I’ll 

put  a.” — A Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  act  ii., 
scene  1. 

Gisborne,  Letter  to  Maria,  “ from  Leg- 
horn, July  1,  1820.”  A lyric,  by  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley. 

“ Give  me  but  what  this  ribbon 

bound.” — Waller’s  lines  On  a Girdle. 

“ Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round.” 

“ Give  me  more  love,  or  more  dis- 
dain.’ ’ First  line  of  Mediocrity  in  love  rejected,  by 
Thomas  Carew  (1589 — 1639). 

“ Give  me  my  scaUop-shell  of  quiet.” 

First  line  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  Pilgrimage 
(q.v.). 

“ Give  place,  ye  lovers,  here  before.” 

First  line  of  a lyric  by  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of 
Surrey. 

“ Give  place,  you  ladies,  and  be- 
gone.” First  line  of  A Praise  of  His  Lady , by 
Viscount  Rochefort,  in  Tottel's  Miscellany  (q.v.). 

“ Give  thee  sixpence ! I will  see  thee 

d d first!”  See  Canning’s  humorous  poem, 

The  Friend  of  Humanity:  or,  the  Needy  Knife- 
grinder. 

“ Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue.”— 

Hamlet , act  i.,  scene  3. 

Gladstone,  William  Ewart,  statesman 
and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1809),  has  published 
The  State  considered  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church 
(q.v.) ; Church  Principles  considered  in  their  Results 
(1841);  Remarks  on  recent  Commercial  Legislation 
(1845);  Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age 
(1858);  Wedgwood:  an  Address  (1863);  Ancient 
Greece:  an  Address  (1865);  A Chapter  of  Autobio- 
graphy (1868);  On  “ Ecce  Homo"  (q.v.),  (1868); 
Juventus  Mundi : Gods  and  Men  of  the  Heroic  Age 
in  Greece  (1869);  Rome  and  the  Latest  Fashions  in 
Religion  (1875);  Homeric  Synchronism  (1876);  and 
various  pamphlets,  speeches,  and  financial  state- 
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manta.  For  sketches  of  his  life  and  character,  see 
Political  Portraits , reprinted  from  the  Daily  News ; 
and  R.  H.  Hutton’s  Sketches  of  Contemporary 
Statesmen.  See  also  Macaulay’s  Essays. 


Glaucus  : “ or,  the  Wonders  of  the  Shore.” 
A book  on  the  natural  history  of  the  beach,  by  the 
Rev.  Chakles  Kingsley  (1819 — 18 75), published  in 
1855. 


Glanville,  Ranulph  de,  Chief  Justiciary 
of  England  under  Henry  II.  (d.  1190),  was  the 
author  of  Tractatus  de  Legibus  et  Cousuetudinibus 
Regni  Any  lice,  written  about  1181,  and  first  printed 
in  1554.  “ Glanville’s  authorship  of  the  book  has 

been  questioned,  but  is  not  open  to  much  doubt. 
He  says  that  the  confusion  of  our  laws  made  it 
impossible  to  give  a general  view  of  the  whole 
laws  and  customs  of  the  land;  he  sought  rather  to 
give  a practical  sketch  of  forms  of  procedure  in 
the  king’s  courts,  and  of  the  principles  of  law 
most  frequently  arising;  discussing  only  inci- 
dently  the  first  principles  upon  which  law  is 
based.”  See  Coke’s  Institutes  and  Campbell’s  Lives 
of  the  Chief  Justices.  The  latter  writer  says  that 
Glanville  “ explains  with  much  precision  the  dis- 
tinction and  subtilties  of  the  system  which,  in  the 
fifth  > Norman  reign,  had  nearly  superseded  the 
simple  juridical  institutions  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors.” 

Glasgerion . Apparently  the  same  person  as  he 
whom  Chaucer  celebrates  in  his  House  of  Fame  (q.v.) 
under  the  name  of  Glaskyrion.  He  was  a famous 
harper,  and  is  the  subject  of  a ballad  printed  by 
Bishop  Percy  in  his  Reliques , in  which  he  is  an- 
ticipated in  the  embraces  of  a king’s  daughter  by 
“ Jacke,  his  boy.”  The  legend  may  possibly  have 
given  rise  to  the  incident  in  the  tragedy  of  The 
Orphan,  where  Polidore  intercepts  Monimia’s 
intended  favours  to  Castalio.  A Scottish  version 
of  the  story  is  given  by  Jamieson,  the  hero  being 
called  “ Glenduckie.” 


Glaucus  and  Scilla.  Poems  by  Thomas 
Lodge,  published  in  1610. 

Gleig,  George  Robert,  clergyman  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1796),  has  written  The 
Subaltern , The  Story  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo , The 
Life  of  Lord  Clive,  The  Life  of  Warren  Hastings , The 
Country  Curate , The  Hussar,  The  Military  History 
of  Great  Britain,  The  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Sermons,  Soldiers'  Help  to  Divine  Truth , The  Great 
Problem,  and  other  works. 

Glenara.  A lyric,  by  Thomas  Campbell. 

Glenarvon.  A novel  by  Lady  Caroline 
Lamb  (1785 — 1828),  published  in  1816,  and  sup- 
posed to  describe  Lord  Byron  in  the  person  of  its 
hero.  It  is  intended  to  represent  the  dangers 
arising  out  of  a life  devoted  to  fashion. 

Glendalloch  : “ and  Other  Poems,”  by  Dr. 
William  Drennan  (1754 — 1820).  See  Emerald 
Isle. 

Gleniffer,  The  Braes  o’.  A song  by 
Robert  Tannahill  (1774 — 1810),  beginning — 
“Keen  blaws  the  win’  o’er  the  braes  o’  Gleniffer.” 

Glenlogie.  A ballad  printed  by  Smith  in  his 
Scottish  Minstrel , and  by  Sharpe  in  his  Ballad 
Book.  It  tells  of  the  love  that  Bonnie  Jean  bare 
for  Glenlogie, 

“ Wi’  his  milk-white  steed  and  his  bonnie  black  e’e.” 

Globe,  and  Traveller,  The.  A London 
evening  paper,  f oimerly  advocating  ’Whig,  but  now 
Conservative  views;  established  in  1803. 


“ Glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of 

form,  The.” — Hamlet , actiii.,  scene  1. 

“ Glass  wherein  the  noble  youth  did 

dress  themselves,  The.” — Henry  IV.,  part  ii.,  act  ii., 
scene  3. 

Glasse,  Mrs.  The  author,  real  or  fictitious, 
of  a famous  cookery  book,  first  published  in  1747, 
and  attributed  to  a Mrs.  Hannah  Glasse,  a habit- 
maker,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  to  Sir  John  Hill,  the  physician  (1716 — 
1775). 

Glasse  of  Government,  The : A “ tra- 
gical! comedie,”  by  George  Gascoigne,  “wherein 
are  handled  as  well  the  reward  for  vertues  as  aho 
the  punishment  for  vices.”  It  is,  in  fact,  accord- 
ing to  Collier,  a tedious  Puritanical  treatise  upon 
education,  illustrated  by  the  different  talents  and 
propensities  of  four  young  men,  two  of  whom,  the 
cleverest,  fall  into  evil  ways,  whilst  the  two  others, 
the  dullest,  persevere  in  the  path  of  virtue,  and 
become  respectively  secretary  to  the  landgrave  and 
a famous  preacher.  It  was  printed  in  1575. 

Glaucus.  A character  in  Lord  Lytton’s  novel, 
The  Last  Day 8 of  Pompeii. 


“ Gloomy  winter’s  noo  awa\”  First 

line  of  a song,  by  Robert  Tannahill. 

Gloriana.  The  Queen  of  Fairyland ; a 
personification  both  of  Glory  and  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene  : 

“ The  greatest  glorious  Queene  of  Faery  land.” 

Glorious  John.  A name  given  to  John 
Dryden. 

“ Glory  and  loveliness  have  passed 

away.”  Dedicatory  sonnet  to  Leigh  Hunt,  by 
John  Keats. 

“ Glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the 

world,  The.” — Line  18,  epistle  ii.,  of  Pope’s  Essay 
on  Man  (q.v.). 

“ Glory  or  the  grave,  Who  rush  to.” 

— Campbell’s  Hohenlindcn. 

“ Glory  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator, 

glory  of  song.” — First  line  of  Wages,  by  Alfred 
Tennyson. 

Glossarium  Archseologicum.  A col- 
lection, bv  Sir  Henry  Spelman  (1562 — 1641),  of 
historical  and  legal  terms  current  in  old  records. 
Part  1 was  published  in  1626 ; Part  2 (by  Dug- 
dale)  in  1664. 
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Glossin,  Gilbert.  A knavish  lawyer  in 
Scott’s  novel  of  Guy  Mannering. 

Glossographia : “ or,  Dictionary  of  Hard 
Words,”  by  Thomas'  Blunt  ; published  in  1719. 

Gloucester,  Robert  of.  A monk  who  lived 
temp.  Homy  III.  and  Edward  I.,  .and  wrote,  in 
English  rhyme,  a history  of  England  from  the 
imaginary  days  of  Brutus  to  his  own  time.  He 
is  thought  to  have  finished  it  about  the  year  1280, 
though  an  allusion  in  it  to  St.  Louis  of  France 
would  seem  to  show  that  a portion  of  it  was 
written  after  1297.  “ This  rhyming  chronicler,” 

says  Warton,  “ is  totally  destitute  of  art  and 
imagination.  The  author  has  clothed  the  fables 
of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (q.v.)  in  rhyme,  which 
have  often  a more  poetical  air  in  Geoffrey’s  prose. 
The  language  is  full  of  Saxonisms,  but  this  ob- 
scurity is  perhaps  owing  to  the  western  dialect  in 
which  our  monk  of  Gloucester  was  educated.” 
See  Ellis’s  Specimens  of  the  English  Poets. 

Glover,  Richard,  poet  and  dramatist  (b. 
1712,  d.  1785),  wrote  a poem  to  the  Memory  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  (1728)  ; Leonidas  (1737),  (q.v.) ; Lon- 
don: or,  the  Progress  of  Commerce  (1739)  ; Hosier's 
Ghost  { 1739);  Poadicea  (1758),  (q.v.) ; Medea  (1761) ; 
The  Atheniad  (1787);  Jason  (1799);  and  some 
minor  pieces.  For  biography,  see  Johnson’s  and 
Chalmers’  editions  of  the  Poets,  and  Chalmers’ 
Biographical  Dictionary . For  criticism,  see  The 
Biographia  Dramatica ; The  Quarterly  Review,  vol. 
xi. ; The  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxii. ; and  The 
Retrospective  Review.  See  Admiral  Hosier’s 
Ghost. 

Glowry,  Mr.  The  owner  of  Nightmare 
Abbey,  in  Peacock’s  novel  of  that  name;  father 
of  Scythrop  (q.v.).  Like  the  man  in  the  play,  he 
thinks  it  most  gentlemanlike  to  be  melancholy. 

Glub- dub -drib.  An  imaginary  island,  said 
to  be  inhabited  by  sorcerers,  which  Gulliver  is  sup- 
posed to  have  visited  in  his  Travels  (q.v.). 

Glum-dalclitch,  in  Swift’s  Gulliver' s Travels 
(q.v.),  is  a girl  nine  years  old,  and  nearly  forty  feet 
high,  in  whose  charge  Gulliver  is  supposed  to  Te 
placed  during  his  stay  at  Brobdingnag.  So  Pope  : 

“ Soon  as  Glum-dalclitch  missed  her  pleasing  care, 

She  wept,  she  blubbered,  and  she  tore  her  hair.” 

Glumms.  The  male  inhabitants  of  Nosmnb- 
dsgrsutt,  the  “strange  country”  discovered  by 
Peter  Wilkins  in  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  that 
personage,  by  Robert  Paltock.  They  are  repre- 
sented as  a flying  people.  See  Gawreys. 

Glutton’s  Feaver,  The.  A work  by 
Thomas  Bancroft  (d.  about  1600),  printed  in 
1633,  and  republished  by  the  Roxburgho  Club. 

Glycine.  A character  in  Coleridge’s  tale  of 
Zapolya  (q.v.). 

Glyndon,  Howard.  The  literary  pseudonym 
of  Laura  C.  Redden,  an  American  authoress. 


Go  fetch  to  me  a pint  o’  wine.”  First 
lino  of  a song  by  Robert  Burns  (1759 — 1796),  the 
first  four  lines  of  which  are  from  an  older  com- 
position. 

“ Go,  Lovely  Rose.”  A song  by  Edmund 
Waller,  published  in  1664. 

“ G-o,  soul,  the  body’s  guest.”  First  line 
of  a poem  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  sometimes 
called  The  Soul's  Errand,  or  The  Lie  (q.v.). 

“ Go  where  glory  waits  thee.”  First 

line  of  an  Irish  melody  by  Thomas  Moore. 

“ Go,  Yarrow  flower,  thou  shalt  be 

blest.”  A line  in  a song  by  William  Hamilton, 
called  The  Flower  of  Yarrow. 

Gobbo,  Launcelot.  A clown  in  Shake- 
speare’s play  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (q.v.). 

Gobbo,  Old.  Father  of  Launcelot  Gobbo 
(q.v.). 

Gobilive,  Godfrey.  A character  in 
Hawes’s  allegorical  romance  of  The  Pasty  me  of 
Pleasure  (q.v.). 

Goblins,  The.  A comedy  by  Sir  John 
Suckling,  acted  in  1636.  Reginella  in  this  play 
is  copied  from  Shakespeare’s  Miranda,  and  the 
goblins  are  poor  imitations  of  Ariel. 

“ God  Almighty’s  gentlemen,  His 

tribe  were.” — Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achitophel , 
part  i.,  line  645. 

“ God  helps  them  that  help  them- 
selves.” A proverb  included  in  Franklin’s  Poor 
Richard  (q.v.). 

“ God  made  the  country,  and  man 

made  the  town.”  Line  794  in  Cowper’s  poem  of 
The  Sofa  ( The  Task , book  i.).  So  Cowper,  in  The 
Garden,  essay  5 

“ God  tlie  first  garden  made,  and  the  first  city  Cain.” 

“ God  moves  in  a mysterious  way.” 

First  line  of  Cowper’s  poem,  Light  Shining  out  of 
Darkness. 

“ God  of  my  idolatry,  The.” — Romeo  and 
Juliet,  act  ii.,  scene  2. 

“ God  never  had  a church.”  Opening 
words  of  a quatrain  by  William  Drummond,  that 
contains  an  idea  met  with  more  than  once  in 
English  literature.  Thus  Drummond  says — 

“ God  never  had  a church  but  there,  men  say. 

The  devil  a chapel  had  raised  by  some  wyles.” 

George  Herbert  says,  in  his  Jacula  Prudentum 
(q.v.),  that  “ No  sooner  is  a temple  built  by  God, 
than  the  devil  builds  a chapel  hard  by.”  And 
Burton,  in  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  has 
“ Where  God  hath  a temple,  the  devil  will  have  a 
chapel.”  Lastly,  we  have  Defoe,  whose  couplet  is 
the  best  known  of  all  four  passages— 

“ Wherever  God  erects  a house  of  prayer. 

The  devil  always  builds  a chapel  there.’ 

“ God  or  devil,  Every  man  with  him 

was.” — Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  part  i., 
i line  558. 
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“ God  said,  ‘ Let  Newton  be,’  and  all 

was  light,”  was  one  of  the  lines  in  an  epitaph 
intended  by  Pope  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

“ God  save  the  King,”  the  refrain  of  the 
national  anthem,  was  originally  written  by  Henry 
Carey  (1663—1743),  in  honour  of  a birthday  of 
George  II.  Both  words  and  music  are  by  this 
writer,  and  were  first  sung  at  a dinner  given  by 
the  London  Mercers’  Company,  in  1740.  They 
were  published  in  1742  in  the  Harmonia  Anglic  ana, 
and  appeared  in  The  Gentleman' s Magazine  for  1745. 
According  to  Arne,  the  air  has  preserved  its 
original  form,  but  its  harmonies  have  been  modi- 
fied by  successive  artists.  The  words  have  also 
undergone  slight  changes  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
present  version  differing  slightly  from  the  original 
by  Carey.  The  tradition  which  ascribed  the 
anthem  to  a Mr.  John  Bull  may  probably  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  a musician  of  that  name 
(1563 — 1622)  composed  and  played  before  the 
King,  shortly  after  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  an  ode 
beginning,  “ God  save  great  James  the  King.” 
See  Chappell’s  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time. 

“ God  tempers  the  wind  to  the 

shorn  lamb.”  A proverbial  expression,  to  be  found 
in  Sterne’s  Sentimental  Journey.  A very  similar 
sentence  occurs  in  Herbert’s  Jacula  Prudentum  : 
“ To  a close-shorn  sheep,  God  gives  -wind  by 
measure.” 

God’s  Acre.  A poem  by  Henry  Wads- 
worth Longfellow  : — • 

" * like  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase*  which  calls 
The  burial-ground  God’s  Acre  I ” 

God’s  Arithmetick.  A religious  treatise 
by  Francis  Meres  (d.  1646),  published  in  1597. 

“ God’s  prophets  of  the  beautiful.” 

—Mrs.  Browning's  description  of  the  poets  in 
A Vision. 

Godfrey,  Prior  of  Winchester  (circa  1100). 
See  Camden’s  Remains. 

Godfrey  Cass,  in  George  Eliot’s  novel 
of  Silas  Marner  (q.v.),  is  eventually  married  to 
Nancy  Lammeter. 

Godfrey  of  Bullogne.  The  chief  character 
in  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered,  and  the  title  under 
which  Edward  Fairfax  (d.  1632)  published  in  the 
year  1600  his  translation,  in  the  Spenserian  stanza, 
of  that  poem.  A version  by  Richard  Carew  had 
already  appeared,  in  1594,  in  the  same  measure, 
and  under  the  title  of  A Bolce  called  Godfrai  of 
Bulloign,  an  heroicale  poem  of  S.  Torquato  Tasso 
Englished  by  R.  C. 

“ God-given  strength,  Profaned  the.” 

— Scott  s introduction  to  Marmion  (q.v.). 

Godiva.  A poem  by  Alfred  Tennyson  (1842). 

Ihe  story  of  the  lady  and  Peeping  Tom.  of 
Coventry  is  told  in  full  by  Dugdale,  and  is  laid 
somewhere  about  a.d.  1057.  Godiva  was  the  wife 


of  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  and  undertook  to  ride- 
naked  through  the  town  if  he  would  remit  a tax 
under  which  the  people  groaned.  The  earl  con- 
sented, and  the  lady  kept  her  word ; and  thus,  as- 
Tennyson  says,  she 

“ Built  herself  an  everlasting  name." 

Godkin,  James,  miscellaneous  writer  and 
journalist  (b.  1806),  has  written  The  Outcast: 
d Story  of  the  Reformation ; A Guide  to  the 
Church  of  Christ ; The  Touchstone  of  Orthodoxy  ; 
Apostolic  Christianity ; The  Rights  of  Ireland ; A 
Popular  History  of  Ireland;  Religious  Education 
in  India ; A History  of  Education  in  Ireland ; An 
Illustrated  History  of  England  from  1820  to  1852; 
Ireland  and  her  Churches ; and  The  Land  War  in 
Ireland.  He  was  at  one  time  editor  of  The 
Christian  Patriot  and  other  papers. 

Godlie  and  Spirituall  Songs,  Ane 
Compendious  Booke  of : “ Collectit  out  of 
sundrie  partes  of  the  Scripture,  with  sundrie  of 
other  Ballates,  changed  out  of  prophane  Songes,  for 
avoyding  of  Sinne  and  Harlotrie.”  Published  in 
1597,  reprinted  in  1602,  and  said  in  the  last  edition 
to  have  been  written  by  “ one  Wedderburn,  of 
whom  we  know  little.”  This  was,  probably, 
Wedderburn, Vicar  of  Dundee,  who  lived  circa  1550, 
and  of  Avhom  it  is  related  that  he  “ turned  the  tunes 
and  tenour  of  many  profane  ballads  into  godly 
songs  and  hymns,  which  were  called  the  Psalms  of 
Dundee,  whereby  he  stirred  up  the  affections  of 
many.” 

Godly  Queen  Hester.  A very  singular 
miracle-play,  printed  in  1561,  and  chiefly  “ drawen 
oute  of  the  Holy  Scripture,”  though  various  alle- 
gorical characters  are  introduced.  The  play  is 
remarkable,  as  including  amongst  its  dramatis  per- 
sons a very  early  specimen  of  the  stage  jester, 
who  is  called  Hardy-dardy,  and  assumes  weakness 
of  intellect  in  order  to  give  greater  effect  to  what 
he  utters. 

Godmer.  A British  giant  in  Spenser’s  Faerie 
Queene  (q.v.). 

Gododin.  A poem  by  Aneurin,  a Welsh  bard 
(circa  500),  descriptive  of  the  adventures  of  the 
Ottadini,a  Kymric  tribe,  which  in  very  early  times 
inhabited  the  county  of  Cumberland,  but  at  a later 
period  emigrated  into  Wales.  The  poem  has  its 
scene  laid  in  the  north,  and  celebrates  an  attack 
by  the  Ottadini  upon  the  town  of  Cataracton,  now 
Catterick. 

Godolphin.  A novel  by  Edward,  Lord 
Lytton,  published  anonymously  in  1833. 

Godwin.  Son  of  Guthlac,  and  a hero  of  some 
of  tho  old  English  fables. 

Godwin,  George,  architectural  writer  (b. 
1815),  has  written  An  Essay  on  Concrete  (1835), 
The  Churches  in  London  (1838),  History  in  Ruins 
(1853),  London  Shadows  (1854),  and  other  works. 
He  became  editor  of  The  Builder  in  1844. 
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Godwin,  Parke,  American  writer  and 
journalist  (b.  1816),  has  written  Constructive 
Democracy  (1844);  Vala,  a romance  (1851);  The 
History  of  Labour,  and  other  works. 

Godwin,  Mary.  See  Wollstonecraft. 

Godwin,  William,  philosopher,  novelist, 
and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1756,  d.  1836),  wrote 
an  Answer  to  Malthus , Caleb  Williams  (q.v.), 
Life  of  Lord  Chatham , Cloudesley,  Damon  and  Delia, 
Deloraine,  The  Enquirer,  The  Genius  of  Chris- 
tianity TJnveiled  (q.v.),  The  Herald  of  Literature , 
The  History  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England , 
Lmogen,  Lives  of  the  Necromancers,  Mandeville, 
Life  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  Political  Justice  (q.v.), 
St.  Leon  (q.v.),  Sketches  of  History,  and  Thoughts 
on  Man.  He  also  published  a Memoir  of  his  wife 
in  1798.  See  the  Life,  by  Kegan  Paul  (1876); 
also  Hazlitt’s  Comic  Writers. 

Goethe.  The  works  of  this  poet  are  pub- 
lished in  English  as  follows: — Yols.  i.  and  ii.. 
Autobiography , translated  by  Oxenford;  Letters 
from  Switzerland  and  Travels  in  Italy,  trans- 
lated by  Morrison ; vol.  iii.,  Faust , Lphigenia 
in  Tauris , Torquato  Tasso,  Egmont , translated  by 
Swanwick;  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  translated  by 
Scott;  and  vols.  iv.  and  v.,  the  Novels,  translated 
chiefly  by  Boylau.  The  separate  works  have  been 
translated  as  follows : — Egmont, by  Coleridge  (1868) ; 
Faust,  by  Leveson-Gower  (1823),  Hayward  (1833), 
Blackie  (1834),  Anster  (1835),  Talbot  (1835),  Birch 
(1839),  Hills  (1840),  Filmore  (1841),  MacDonald 
(1842), Gurney  (1843),  Grant  (1868),  Martin (1870), 
and  Bayard  Taylor  (1871)  ; Hermann  and  Dorothea, 
by  Holcroft  (1801),  Winser  (1850),  Cochrane  (1850), 
Apel  (1865),  Bavensberg  (1869),  Frothingham 
(1870),  and  Teesdale  (1874);  Lphigenia  in  Tauris, 
by  Taylor  (1793),  and  Hartwig  (1841)  ; The 
Sorroivs  of  Werter,  by  Pratt  (1813)  ; Goetz  of 
Berlichingen,  by  D’Aguilar  (1795);  Stella,  by 
Thompson  (1801) ; Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprentice- 
ship, by  Carlyle  (1824);  Torquato  Tasso,  by  Des 
Yoeux  (1827) ; Lyric  Poems,  by  Bowring  (1853) ; 
Theory  of  Colours,  by  Eastlake  (1840)  ; and  Auto- 
biography, by  Godwin  (1847).  See  the  English 
biographies  of  Goethe,  by  Browning  (1844),  and 
Lewes  (1855) ; also  Carlyle’s  Essays. 

Goiwffed.  A poem  by  Gwalchmai,  a Welsh 
bard  (circa  1150),  “which  has  passages  that  remind 
one  of  the  Allegro  of  Milton,  and  of  some  of  the 
smaller  poems  of  Wordsworth.” 

Golden  Age,  The.  A poetical  satire  by 
Alfred  Austin,  published  in  1871. 

Golden  Booke  of  the  Leaden  Goddes, 

The  : “ wherein  is  described  the  vayne  Imagina- 
tions of  Heathe  Pagans  and  counterfaict  Chris- 
tians : wyth  a Description  of  their  several  Tables, 
what  ech  of  their  pictures  signified  ;”  published  in 
1577,  and  described  as  the  earliest  manual  of 


classical  mythology  in  our  language.  The  author 
was  Stephen  Batman  (1537 — 1587). 

“ Golden  fire,  Fretted  with  Hamlet, 
act  ii.,  scene  2. 

Golden  Garland  of  Princely  Delights, 
The.  An  old  miscellany  of  songs  and  ballads. 

Golden  Grove,  The : “ or,  a Manual  of 
Daily  Prayers  and  Letanies,  fitted  to  the  Dayes 
of  the  Week ; also  Festival  Hymns  according  to 
the  manner  of  the  Ancient  Church,”  by  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor  (1613 — 1667) ; published  in  1655, 
and  including  in  the  first  edition  a curious  folding 
frontispiece  of  the  “ Golden  Grove,”  the  seat  of 
his  neighbour  and  patron,  the  Earl  of  Carberry, 
in  Carnarvonshire. 

Golden  Legend,  The.  A dramatic  poem 
by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  published 
in  1851. 

“ Golden  Mean,  The.”  Illustrations  of 
this  proverbial  expression  will  be  found  in  Sir 
Edward  Dyer’s  My  Mind  to  me  a Kingdom  is ; 
Massinger’s  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  i.  1 ; and 
Pope’s  Moral  Essays,  iii.  246.  It  probably 
originated  with  the  Horatian  maxim,  “ In  medio 
tutissimus  ibis,”  Odes,  ii.  x.  5. 

“ Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of 

people,  I have  bought.” — Macbeth,  act  i.,  scene  7. 

Golden  Supper,  The.  A story  founded  on 
Boccaccio,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Golden  Terge,  The.  A poem  by  William 
Dunbar  (q.v.),  in  the  form  of  amoral  allegory,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  describe  the  gradual  and  im- 
perceptible influence  of  love,  which  even  the  golden 
target  of  Reason  is  unable  to  repel.  Cupid,  Venus, 
Youth,  Beauty,  Presence,  Dissimulation,  Heavi- 
ness, and  Danger  are  amongst  the  characters  of  the 
poem,  which  was  first  printed  in  1508.  It  is  in 
stanzas  of  nine  ten-syllabled  lines.  See  Alexander 
Smith’s  Dreamthorpe. 

Golden  Treasury  for  the  Children  of 
God,  The,  by  Ch.  V.  Bogatsky,  published  in 
1754.  A religious  work  which  has  been  frequently 
reprinted,  and  is  still  very  popular. 

Golden  Violet,  The.  A poem  by  Letitia 
Elizabeth  Landon  (1802— 18 38);  published  in  1826. 

Golden  Year,  The.  An  idyll  by  Alfred 
Tennyson,  published  in  1842. 

Golding,  Arthur  (d.  1590),  published 

translations  of  Justin’s  History  (1564),  Ca?sar  s 
Commentaries  (1565),  Ovid’s  Metamorphosis  (1565), 
and  Du  Plessis  Momay’s  Truth  of  Christianity 
(1587).  Sec  Abraham’s  Sacrifice. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  poet,  novelist,  and 
essayist  (b.  1728,  d.  1774),  wrote  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  (1766),  (q.v.);  The  Citizen  of  the  World 
(1760 — 1762),  (q.v.) ; Essays  (1758 — 1765),  (q.v.); 
The  Bee  (1759) ; An  Enquiry  into  the  Present  Stateoj 
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Polite  Learning  (1759);  Biographies  (Bolingbroke, 
1770  ; Thomas  Parnell,  1768  ; Voltaire,  1759  ; 
Richard  Nash) ; The  Traveller  : or , a Prospect  of 
Society. (17 64),  (q.v.) ; The  Deserted  Village  (1770), 
(q.v.) ; The  Hermit : a Ballad  (1766),  (q.v.) ; Retalia- 
tion : a Poem  (1774),  (q.v.) ; The  Good-Natured  Man 
(1768),  (q.v.) ; She  Stoops  to  Conquer  (1773),  (q.v.)  ; 
The  Captivity  : an  Oratorio ; some  miscellaneous 
poems ; and  various  compilations,  including  Memoirs 
of  a Protestant  condemned  to  the  Galleys  of  France 
for  his  Religion  ; History  of  England  in  a Series  of 
Letters  from  a Nobleman  to  his  Son;  A Survey  of 
Experimental  Philosophy  ; A Short  English  Gram- 
mar ; a translation  of  a French  History  of  Philo- 
sophy ; a collection  of  Poems  for  Young  Ladies; 
another  collection  called  Beauties  of  English  Poetry  ; 
a Roman  History ; a History  of  the  Earth  and 
of  Animated  Nature;  a History  of  England ; a 
History  of  Greece;  a translation  of  Scarron’s 
Comic  Romance ; and  contributions  to  The  Gentle- 
man's Journal;  The  Lady's  Magazine ; The  West- 
minster Magazine  ; The  Public  Ledger ; The  Busy 
Body  ; The  Critical  Review  ; The  Monthly  Review  ; 
and  The  British  Magazine.  His  Life  has  been 
written  by  Sir  James  Prior  (1837),  John  Forster 
(1848),  and  Washington  Irving  (1849).  “In  all 
that  he  wrote,”  says  Masson,  “his  compilations 
included,  there  was  the  charm  of  his  easy,  per- 
spicuous style.  This  was  one  of  Goldsmith’s 
natural  gifts ; with  his  humour,  his  tenderness,  and 
his  graceful  delicacy  of  thought,  he  had  it  from 
the  first.  No  writer  in  the  language  has  ever  sur- 
passed him,  or  even  equalled  him,  in  that  witching 
simplicity,  that  gentle  ease  of  movement,  some- 
times careless  and  slipshod,  but  always  in  perfect 
good  taste,  and  often  delighting  with  the  subtlest 
turns  and  felicities,  which  critics  have  admired  for 
a hundred  years  in  the  diction  of  Goldsmith.  In 
his  original  writings,  where  the  charm  of  his  style 
is  most  felt,  there  is,  with  all  their  variety  of 
form,  a certain  sameness  of  general  effect.  The 
field  of  incidents,  characters,  sentiments,  and 
imagined  situations  within  which  the  author 
moves,  is  a limited  one,  though  there  is  great  deft- 
ness of  recombination  within  that  horizon.  But, 
over  and  above  this  limitation,  there  was  a some- 
thing in  his  own  method  and  choice  of  subjects 
causing  a further  and  inner  circumscription  of  his 
hounds.  All  Goldsmith’s  phantasies,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  are  phantasies  of  what  may  be 
called  reminiscences.  Less  than  even  Smollett  did 
Goldsmith  invent,  if  by  invention  we  mean  a pro- 
jection of  the  imagination  into  vacant  space,  and 
a filling  of  portion  after  portion  of  that  space,  as 
by  sheer  bold  dreaming,  with  scenery,  events,  and 
brings  never  known  before.  He  drew  on  the 
recollections  of  his  own  life,  on  the  history  of  his 
own  family,  on  the  characters  of  his  relatives,  or 
whimsical  incidents  that  had  happened  to  him  in 
his  Irish  youth  or  during  his  Continental  wander- 
ings, or  his  experience  as  a literary  drudge  in 
London.  But  in  most  of  his  writings,  even  when 
: it  may  have  been  Irish  recollections  that  suggested 


the  theme,  he  is  careful  to  dr-op  its  origin,  and 
transplant  the  tale  into  England.  Goldsmith’s 
heart  and  genius  was  Irish  ; but  in  the  matter  and 
form  of  his  writings  he  was  purposely  English.” 
See  Animated  Nature,  A History  of  the  Earth 
and  of;  Edwin  and  Angelina;  Goody  Two- 
Shoes  ; Iris,  To  ; Mad  Dog,  Elegy  on  a ; Polite 
Learning;  Public  Ledger,  The;  Terence,  The 
English;  Threnodia  Augustalis. 

Goldy.  A name  given  by  Dr.  Johnson  to 
Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Golias.  The  name  of  a pretended  bishop,  on 
whom  Walter  Mapes  fathered  his  satirical  poems, 
which  became  so  famous  that  other  writers  also 
made  use  of  the  name  for  their  own  effusions.  See 
Confessio  Goll*. 

Goll,  the  Son  of  Morni.  A poetical  pane- 
gyric by  Fergus  Fibheoil  (circa  290).  See  Dargo. 

Gondlbert.  An  heroic  poem  by  William 
Davenant  (1605 — 1668),  printed  in  1651,  with  a 
long  dedicatory  epistle  to  the  philosopher  Hobbes, 
of  Malmesbury.  It  was  never  finished,  but  the 
three  books  of  it  now  extant,  notwithstanding  a 
romantic  plot  and  some  passages  of  great  beauty, 
will  test  the  courage  of  the  most  persevering 
reader. 

“ Gone  and  for  ever.  Thou  art.”— 

Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake , canto  iii.,  stanza  16  ; — 

“ Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain. 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river, 

Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain.” 

“ Gone  before,  Not  dead,  but.”  See 

Rogers’s  poem  of  Human  Life. 

Goneril.  A daughter  of  Ring  Lear,  in 
Shakespeare’s  tragedy  of  the  latter  name  (q.v.). 

Gonzalo.  A councillor  in  The  Tempest. 

“ Good  are  better  made  by  ill,  The.” 

— Rogers,  Jacqueline , stanza  3. 

“ Good  by  stealth,  Do,  and  blush  to 

find  it  fame.”  See  Allworthy,  Mr. 

Good  Counsel  of  Chaucer,  The.  A 

poem  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer  (1328 — 1400),  which 
he  is  said  to  have  composed  upon  his  death-bed, 
whilst  “ lying  in  anguish.” 

“Good  gods!  how  he  will  talk!” 

— Nathaniel  Lee,  Alexander  the  Great,  act  i., 
scene  3. 

“ Good  man  never  dies,  The.”— Mont- 
gomery, The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland. 

“ Good  men  and  true.” — Much  Ado  about 
Nothing , act  iii.,  scene  3. 

“ Good  name  in  man  and  woman.”— 

Othello , act  iii.,  scene  3. 

Good-Natured  Man,  The.  A comedy  by 
Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728 — 1774),  performed  at 
Covont  Garden  in  1768,  with  a prologue  by  Dr. 
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Johnson,  who  pronounced  it  tho  best  comedy  that 
had  appeared  since  The  Provoked  Husband  (q.v.). 

“ Goodness  in  things  evil,  There  is 

some  soul  of.” — K.  Henry  V.,  act  iv.,  scene  1. 

“‘Good-night?’  No,  love!  The  night 

is  ill.” — 1 irst  line  of  Good-night , by  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley  (1820). 

“ Good,  old-gentlemanly  vice,  A.”  See 

stanza  216,  canto  1,  of  Byron’s  Bon  Juan. 

“ Good  old  rule.  The.”  A phrase  in 
Wordsworth’s  poem  of  Rob  Roy's  Grave  (q.v.). 

“ Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift 

of  Heaven.” — Pope,  Moral  Essays , epistle  iv., 
line  43 : — 

“ And  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven.” 

“ Good  the  gods  provide  thee,  Take 

the.”— Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast,  line  106. 

“ Good  the  more  communicated, 

more  abundant  grows.” — Paradise  Lost,  book  v., 
line  71.  Cowper  says,  in  Conversation  : — 

“That  good  diffused  may  more  abundant  grow.” 

“ Good  will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill.” 

See  Tennyson’s  poem  of  In  Memoriam , sect.  liii. 

Goode  Women,  The  Legende  of.  See 

Legende  of  Goode  Women,  The. 

Goodenough,  Dr.  A physician  in  Thack- 
eray’s novel  of  The  Adventures  of  Philip  (q.v.). 

Goodfellow,  Robin.  A “ shrewd  and 
knavish  sprite,”  otherwise  “Puck,”  in  Shake- 
speare’s Midsummer  Night's  Bream  (q.v.). 

Goodlucke,  Gawin.  A character  in  Ralph 
Roister  Bolster  (q.v.). 

Goodly  Ballade  of  Chaucer,  A.  A poem 
by  Geoffrey  Chaucer  (1328 — 1400),  said  to  have 
been  addressed  to  Margaret,  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, in  whose  name,  says  a critic,  Chaucer  found 
one  of  those  opportunities  of  praising  the  daisy  he 
never  lost. 

Goodrich,  Prank  Booth.  See  Tinto,  Dick. 

Goodrich,  Samuel  Griswold.  See  Par- 
ley, Peter. 

Goodstock,  The  Host;  alias  Lord  Frampul, 

in  Ben  Jonson’s  comedy  of  The  New  Inn  : or,  the 
Light  Heart.  He  pretends  to  be  a gentleman  and 
a scholar,  neglected  by  the  times,  and  masquerades 
as  the  host  of  the  “ Light  Heart”  Inn,  at  Barnet. 

Goody  Blake.  A character  in  Wordsworth’s 
ballad  of  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill. 

Goody  Two -Shoes,  The  History  of 
Little.  A famous  nursery  story,  first  published 
by  Newbery,  a bookseller  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
in  1765.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  written 
by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who  was  at  that  time  doing 
literary  work  for  Newbery,  and  whose  “ sly  and 
playful  humour”  has  been  detected  in  the  follow- 
ing advertisement  of  the  little  book: — “We  are 


desired  to  give  notice  that  there  is  in  the  press,  and 
spoodily  will  bo  published,  either  by  subscription 
or  otherwise,  as  tho  public  may  please  to  determine, 
The  History  of  Little  Goody  Two-Shoes , otherwise 
Mrs.  Margery  Two-Shoes ; with  the  means  by 
which  she  acquired  learning  and  wisdom,  and,  in 
consequence  thereof,  her  estate  ; set  forth  at  large 
for  the  benefit  of  those 

“ 1 Who  from  a state  of  rags  and  care, 

And  having  shoes  hut  half  a pair, 

Their  fortune  and  their  fame  should  fix, 

And  gallop  In  a coach  and  six.’” 


Googe,  Barnaby  (b.  about  1540,  d.  1594), 
published  translations  of  Manzolli’s  Zodiac  of  Life 
(1565),  of  Kirchmeyer’s  Popish  Kingdoms  (1570), 
and  Heresbach’s  Husbandrie  (1577).  He  also 
issued  a volume  of  Eglogs,  Epytaphes,  and  Sonettes 
(1563).  See  Naogeorgus. 

Goose  Gibbie.  A half-witted  lad  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  Old  Mortality. 


Goose,  Mother  : her  “ Songs  for  the  Nur- 
sery, or  Mother  Goose’s  Melodies  for  Children;” 
published  in  1719  by  Thomas  Fleet,  “at  his  Print- 
ing House,  Pudding  Lane  (now  Devonshire  Street) .” 
This  famous  volume  owed  its  origin  to  the  follow- 
ing circumstances: — Its  author,  Mother  Goose, 
was  the  mother-in-law  of  its  publisher,  who  had 
married  her  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth  Goose ; and 
she  was  so  overcome  with  delight  at  the  birth  of 
her  first  grandchild  that  she  spent  most  of  her 
time  in  wandering  about  the  house,  pouring  forth, 
in  anything  but  melodious  strains,  the  nursery 
songs  and  ditties  she  had  learned  “in  other  days,” 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  her  neighbours  gener- 
ally, and  Thomas  Fleet  in  particular.  The  latter- 
found,  however,  that  remonstrances  were  useless,, 
and  therefore  contented  himself  with  taking  down 
Mother  Goose’s  words  and  notes  as  she  uttered 
them,  and  issuing  them  to  the  public  in  the  way 
indicated  above. 


Gooseberry  Pie.  “ A Pindaric  Ode,”  by 
Robert  Southey  (1774 — 1843),  written  in  1799, 
and  concluding  thus  : — 

“ The  flour,  the  sugar,  and  the  fruit, 

Commingled  well,  how  well  they  suit, 

And  they  were  well  bestowed. 

O Jane,  with  truth  I praise  thy  pie, 

And  will  not  you  in  just  reply, 

Praise  my  Pindaric  Ode  ? ” 


Goosecap,  Sir  Giles. 

comedy,  played  in  1606. 


An  anonymous 


Gorboduc,  The  Tragedy  of.  The  first 
regular  drama  in  English  blank  verse;  written  in 
1561,  by  Thomas  Norton  and  Lord  Buckhurst. 
“ This  tragedy,”  says  Hazlitt,  “considered  as  the 
first  in  our  language,  is  certainly  a curiosity,  and 
in  other  respects  it  is  also  remarkable.  As  a work 
of  genius,  it  may  be  set  down  as  nothing,  for  it 
contains  hardly  a memorable  line  or  passage ; as  a 
work  of  art,  it  may  be  considered  as  a monument 
to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  authors.  Its  merit  is 
confined  to  the  regularity  of  the  plot  and  metre, 
to  its  general  good  sense,  and  strict  attention  to 
common  decorum.”  Its  object  is  to  set  forth  the 
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•dangers  arising  from  the  division  of  sovereign 
power,  and  the  author,  in  tho  end,  declares  for  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistanco. 
Gorboduc  was  highly  praised  by  such  different  men 
as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Pope.  It  was  first  printed 
in  1565.  Among  tho  characters  are  Gorboduc, 
King  of  Britain;  Videna,  his  wife;  Ferrex  and 
Porrex,  their  sons,  after  whom  the  play  is  some- 
times called ; Dordan,  Philander,  Hermon,  Tyndar, 
and  Marcella.  The  tragedy  is  in  five  acts,  each  of 
which  opens  with  a masque  or  dumb  show,  and 
closes  with  some  utterance  by  the  chorus.  The 
two  following  lines  have  been  noted  as  strangely 
Tennysonian  in  style  and  sentiment : — 

“ For  right  will  alwsyes  live,  and  rise  at  length, 

But  wrong  can  never  take  deepe  roote  to  last.” 

Gordon,  Lady  Duff,  nee  Lucy  Austen  (d. 
1869),  was  the  author  of  Letters  from  the  Cape , 
Vacation  Tourists  (1864),  and  Letters  from  Egypt 
(1865),  besides  various  translated  works. 

Gore,  Mrs.  Catherine  Grace  Francis, 

novelist  (b.  1799,  d.  1861),  wrote  Theresa  March- 
mont  (1823) ; The  Letter  de  Cachet  and  The  Reign 
of  Terror  (1827) ; Hungarian  Tales  ; Women  as  they 
are:  or,  the  Manners  of  the  Bay  (1830);  Mothers  and 
Daughters  (1831);  The  Fair  of  May  Fair  (1832); 
Mrs.  Armytage  (1836)  ; Mary  Raymond  and 
Memoirs  of  a Peeress  (1837)  ; The  Diary  of  a 
Desennuyee  (1838) ; The  Woman  of  the  World  (1838) ; 
The  Heir  of  Selwood  (1838);  The  Book  of  Roses:  or, 
Rose-fancier' s Manual  (1838)  ; The  Cabinet  Minister 
(1839),  (q.v.);  Preferment : or,  My  Uncle  the  Earl 
(1839) ; The  Courtier  of  the  Days  of  Charles  II.,  and 
other  Tales  (1839) , The  Dowager:  or,  the  New  School 
for  Scandal  (1840);  Cecil:  or,  the  Adventures  of  a 
Coxcomb  (1841),  (q.v.) ; Greville:  or,  a Season  in 
Paris  (1841) ; Dacre  of  the  South:  a Drama  (1841) ; 
The  Lover  and  her  Husband,  translated  (1841); 
Fascination  (1842)  ; The  Ambassador' s Wife  (1842) ; 
The  Banker's  Wife:  or,  Court  and  City  (1843) ; and 
many  others,  amoimting  altogether  to  about  one 
hundred  volumes. 

Gosling,  Giles,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
novel  of  Kenilworth  (q.v.),  is  the  landlord  of  the 
“ Black  Bear”  Inn  at  Cumnor. 

“ Gospel-light  first  dawned  from 

Bullen  s eyes,  And.” — Second  line  of  a couplet  by 
Gray,  intended  to  have  been  introduced  into  his 
poem  on  The  Alliance  of  Education  and  Government. 

Gospel  Sonnets,  were  written  by  Ralph 
Erskine  (1685 — 1752). 

Gosse,  Edmund  W.,  living  poet,  author  of 
On  Viol  and  Flute , King  Eric,  and  other  works. 

Gosse,  Philip  Henry  (b.  1810),  has  pub- 
lished The  Canadian  Naturalist  (1840),  The  Aqua- 
rium (1854),  Omphalos  (1857),  Actinologia  Britan- 
nica  (1860),  A Year  at  the  Shore , and  many  other 
works  on  natural  history. 

Gosson,  Stephen  (b.  1554,  d.  1623),  wroto 
Captain  Mario  (1577),  (q.v.)  ; The  Schoolc  of  Abuse 
(1579),  (q.v.);  The  Ephemcridcs  of  Phialo  (1579), 


(q.v.);  Plays  Confuted  in  Five  Actions  (1581),  (q.v.); 
Praise  at  Parting;  Catiline's  Conspiracies,  and 
other  works.  For  biography,  see  Wood’s  Athena: 
Oxonienses. 

Gotham,  Merry  Tales  of  the  Mad 

Men  of.  Supposed  to  have  been  compiled  by 
Andrew  Borde,  the  physician  of  Henry  VIII. 
“This,”  says  Wood,  “in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  after,  was  accounted  a book  full  of  wit  and 
mirth  by  scholars  and  gentlemen.”  ( Athena 

Oxonienses,  i.  74.)  Gotham  was  a town  in  Notting- 
hamshire, noted  for  some  ridiculous  law-tenures. 
In  American  literature,  the  name  is  bestowed  upon 
New  York,  in  reference  to  the  humorous  allusions 
in  Salmagundi  (q.v.).  Fuller  says,  in  his  Worthies, 
that  * ‘ the  proverb  of  ‘ As  wise  as  a man  of 
Gotham  ’ passed  publicly  for  the  periphrasis  of  a 
fool;  and  a hundred  fopperies  are  forged  and 
fathered  on  the  townsfolk  of  Gotham.” 


Goulbourn,  Edward  Meyrick,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Norwich  (b.  about  1818),  has  published 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  (1851), 
The  Idle  World  (1855),  Inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  (1857),  Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion 
(1862),  The  Pursuit  of  Holiness  (1869),  The  Holy 
Catholic  Church  (1873),  and  other  works. 


Governail  of  Princes,  The.  See  Regimine 
Principum,  De. 

Government,  A Fragment  on,  by 

Jeremy  Bentham  (1748 — 1832) ; published  in  1776, 
and  consisting  of  an  examination  of  a passage  in 
Blackstone’s  Commentaries.  It  treats  (1)  of  the 
formation  of  government,  (2)  of  the  forms  of 
government,  and  (3)  of  the  British  Constitution, 
and  was  prompted,  the  author  tells  us,  “ by  a pas- 
sion for  improvement  in  those  shapes  in  which  the 
lot  of  mankind  is  ameliorated  by  it.”  It  was  in 
this  pamphlet  that  Bentham  first  adopted  the 
famous  phrase  of  Dr.  Priestley,  about  “ the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.” 

Government  for  the  Good  of  Man- 
kind, A Conversation  concerning  the 
Right  Regulation  of.  Contained  in  “a 
letter”  from  Andrew  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun 
(1653 — 1716),  “to  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  the 
Earls  of  Rothes,  Roxburgh,  and  Haddington,  from 
London,  the  First  of  December,  1703.”  It  is  in  the 
course  of  this  letter  that  Fletcher  makes  use  of 
the  familiar,  but  generally  misquoted,  passage  that 
follows  : — “ I knew  a very  wise  man  that  believed 
that  if  a man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the 
ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the 
laws  of  a nation.” 


“ Government  is  founded  upon  com- 
promise and  barter,  All.” — Burke’s  Speech  on  Con- 
ciliation with  America. 


Government,  Two  Treatises  on  Civil, 

by  John  Locke  (1632 — 1704),  published  in  1690; 
the  first  being  a refutation  of  tho  paradox  of  Sir 
Robert  Filmcr,  that  kings  have  an  absolute  divine 
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right  to  the  obedience  of  their  subjects,  akin,  says 
Professor  Fraser,  to  some  modern  reasonings  in 
support  of  slavery ; and  the  othor  an  expository 
indication  of  Locke’s  own  theory  of  the  social 
compact  and  rights  of  man — of  government  in  the 
interest  and  for  the  sake  of  the  governed.  They 
were  intended,  as  the  author  himself  tells  us,  to 
“ establish  the  throne  of  our  great  restorer,  King 
William,  ...  to  make  good  his  title  to  the  consent 
of  the  people,  . . . and  to  justify  to  the  world  the 
people  of  England.” 

Governor,  The,  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot 
(d.  1546) ; first  printed  in  1531,  and  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  education.  The  author  recom- 
mends that  children  should  be  taught  Latin  from 
their  infancy,  and  is  strong  in  his  deprecation  of  | 
the  savage  ill-treatment  which  distinguished  the  : 
schools  of  that  period. 

Gower,  John  (b.  1320,  d.  1402),  wrote 
Speculum  Meditantis,  Vox  Clamantis,  Confessio 
Amantis,  and  The  Tripartite  Chronicle , all  of  which 
see.  See,  also,  Balades  ; De  Commendatione, 
&c.  Gower  is  introduced  as  Chorus  into  Pericles 
(<!•▼■)• 

“ Gower,  Moral.”  A name  bestowed  by 
Chaucer  on  John  Gower  : — 

“ O moral  Gower,  this  book  I direct 

To  thee  and  to  the  philosophical  Strood ; 

To  vouchsauf  there  need  is  to  correct 
Of  your  benignities  and  zeales  good.” 

Gowkthrapple,  Maister,  in  Sir  Waiter 

Scott’s  novel  ox  Waver  ley  (q.v.),  is  a Covenanting 
preacher,  and  is  referred  to  as  “ a chosen  vessel.” 
Carlyle  talks  about  “ the  vehemence  of  some  pulpit- 
drumming Gowkthrapple.” 

Gracchus,  Caius.  A tragedy,  by  James 
Sheridan  Knowles  (1784 — 1862),  produced  at 
Belfast  in  1815. 

Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of 
Sinners.  An  autobiographical  and  devotional 
narrative,  by  John  Bunyan,  published  in  1666. 

Grace  before  Meat.  One  of  the  Essays 
of  Elia,  by  Charles  Lamb  (1775 — -1834).  “ I own 

I am  disposed  to  say  grace  upon  twenty  other  occa- 
sions in  the  course  of  the  day  besides  my  dinner. 

I want  a form  for  setting  out  upon  a pleasant  walk, 
for  a moonlight  ramble,  for  a friendly  meeting,  or 
a solved  problem.  Why  have  we  none  for  books — 
those  spiritual  repasts — a grace  before  Milton,  a 
grace  before  Shakespeare,  a devotional  exercise 
proper  to  be  said  before  reading  the  Fairy  Queen?” 

“ Grace  beyond  the  reach  of  Art,  A.” 

Line  155,.  part  i.,  of  Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism 
(q.v.). 

Gradasso.  A king  of  Sericana,  who  appears 
in  Boiardo’s  Orlando  Innamorato,  and  in  Ariosto’s 
Orlando  Furioso,  as  a miracle  of  martial  bravery. 

Gradgrind,  Thomas,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of 
Hard  Times  (q.v.),  is  “a  man  of  realities;  a man 
of  facts  and  calculations ; a man  who  proceeds 


upon  the  principle  that  two  and  two  are  four,  and 
nothing  over,  and  who  is  not  to  be  talked  into 
allowing  anything  over.” 

Graduate  of  Oxford,  A.  The  name  under 
which  John  Buskin  originally  published  his 
Modern  Painters  : their  Superiority  in  the  Art  of 
Landscape  Painting , proved  by  Examples  (1843).  He 
first  avowed  the  authorship  on  the  title-page  of  the 
third  volume  in  the  edition  of  1846. 

Graeme,  Adam,  of  Mossgray.  A Scotch 
story,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Grafton,  Richard,  who  finished  Hall’s 
Chronicle,  published  in  1563,  Aw  Abridgment ; in 
1565,  A Manual  of  the  Chronicles  of  England,  from 
the  Creation  to  the  date  of  publication ; and  in 
1568 — 69,  A Chronicle  at  large,  and  meere  History  of 
the  Affayres  of  Englande  and  Hinges  of  the  same. 

Graham  Hamilton.  A novel,  by  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb  (1785 — 1828),  in  which  the 
authoress  depicts  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in- 
separable, even  in  the  most  amiable  minds,  from 
weakness  and  irresolution  of  character. 

Grahame,  James,  poet  (b.  1765,  d.  1811), 
wrote  Mary  Stewart  (1801);  The  Sabbath  (1804); 
Biblical  Pictures  (1805)  ; Birds  of  Scotland  (1806); 
Poems  { 1807);  British  Georgies  (1809)  ; and  Poems  on 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  (1810).  See  Allan 
Cunningham’s  Literature  of  the  Last  Fifty  Tears ; 
Moir’s  Poetical  Literature  of  the  last  Half  Century ; 
Montgomery’s  Lectures  on  General  Literature ; 
Professor  Wilson’s  Recreations;  Quarterly  Review , 
vol.  iii. ; and  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  v. 

Grahame,  James,  Marquis  of  Montrose. 
See  Montrose. 

Grahame,  The.  An  heroic  poem,  in  four 
cantos,  by  Thomas  Blacklock  (1721 — 1791),  pub- 
lished in  1774. 

Grail,  The  Holy.  The  title  of  one  of 
Tennyson’s  Ldylls  of  the  King  (q.v.),  where  Sir 
Percivale  describes  the  grail  as — 

“ The  cup,  the  cup  itself,  from  which  our  Lord 
Drank  at  the  last  sad  supper  with  his  own. 

This,  from  the  blessed  land  of  Aromat— 

Alter  the  day  of  darkness,  when  the  dead 
Went  wandering  over  Moriah— the  good  saint, 
Arimathffian  Joseph,  journeying  brought 
To  Glastonbury,  where  the  winter  thorn 
Blossoms  at  Christinas,  mindful  of  our  Lord. 

And  there  awhile  it  bode  ; and  if  a man 
Could  touch  or  see  it,  he  was  heal’d  at  once, 

By  faith,  of  all  his  ills.  But  then  the  times 

Grew  to  such  evil  that  the  holy  cup 

Was  caught  away  to  heaven,  and  disappear’d." 

After  that  it  was  the  object  of  anxious  search  by 
many  pious  knights,  of  whom  alone  Sir  Galahad 
(q.v.)  was  successful  in  discovering  it. 

Grainger,  James,  physician  and  poet  (b. 
1723,  d.  1767),  wrote  The  Sugar  Cane  (1764),  and 
translated  the  Elegies  of  Tibullus  and  the  Poems 
of  Sulpicia  (1758).  See  Campbell’s  Essay  on  English 
Poetry,  The  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xi.,  and  Dr. 
Johnson’s  Life,  by  Boswell. 
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Grammatica  Anglo-Latina.  An  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  Grammar,  by  James  Shirley  (1594 
— 1666);  “the  Rules  compos’d  in  English  and 
Latin  Verses  for  the  greater  Delight  and  Benefit 
of  the  Learners.”  This  was  published  in  1651.  It 
had  been  preceded,  in  1649,  by  Via  Ad  Latinam 
Linguam  Complanata — The  Way  made  Plain  to  the 
Latin  Tongue,  and  was  followed,  in  1656,  by  The 
Rudiments  of  Grammar  : “ the  Rules  composed  in 
English  Verse  for  the  greater  Benefit  and  Delight 
of  young  Beginners.”  The  second  and  enlarged 
edition  of  the  latter  was  entitled  Manuductio  : or, 
a Leading  of  Children  by  the  Sand  through  the 
Principles  of  Grammar  (1660).  Shirley’s  last  pro- 
; duction  of  the  kind  was  his  Essay  towards  an  Uni- 
versal and  Rational  Grammar,  published  in  1726, 
sixty  years  after  his  death. 

Granada,  The  Conquest  of.  A tragedy, 
by  John  Dryden  (1631 — 1701),  produced  in  1672. 

Granada’s  Devotion.  A religious  treatise, 
translated  from  the  Spanish,  by  Francis  Meres 
(d.  1646),  and  published  in  1598. 

Granby.  A novel  of  fashionable  life,  by 
Thomas  Henry  Lister  (1801 — 1842),  published 
in  1826. 

“ Grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife, 

The.”  See  11  Gardener  and  his  Wife.” 

Grandamour,  or  “Gallantry.”  The  hero  of 
Hawes’s  allegorical  romance  of  The  Pasty  me  of 
Pleasure  (q.v.). 

Grandcourt,  Mallinger.  Husband  of 

Gwendolen,  in  George  Eliot’s  Daniel  Deronda. 

Grande  Chartreuse,  Stanzas  from  the. 

1 By  Matthew  Arnold. 

Grandison,  The  History  of  Sir  Charles. 

The  title  of  a novel  by  Samuel  Richardson,  pub- 
lished in  1754.  The  hero  is  represented  as  a com- 
bination of  the  Christian  and  the  gentleman,  and  is 
so  perfect,  according  to  the  author’s  conception, 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  of  him  as  “the  fault- 
' less  monster  that  the  world  ne’er  saw.”  “ To 
consider  Sir  Charles  Grandison  as  a work  of 
amusement,  it  must  be  allowed,”  he  says,  “that 
| the  interest  is  destroyed  in  a great  measure  by  the 
unceasing  ascendency  given  to  the  fortune  as  well 
as  to  the  character  of  the  hero.  Wo  feel  he  is  too 
* much  under  the  special  protection  of  the  author 
: to  need  any  sympathy  of  ours.  Neither  are  our 
f feelings  much  interested  about  him  even  whilst 
Hi  his  fate  is  undetermined.  He  evinces  too  little 
[ji  passion  and  certainly  no  preference,  being  clearly 
r ready,  with  heart  and  goodwill,  to  marry  either 
< Clementina  (q.v.),  or  Harriet  Byron  (q.v.),  as  eir- 
t cumstances  may  render  most  proper,  and  to  bow 
<r  grace  fully  upon  the  hand  of  the  rejected  lady,  and 
; bid  her  adieu.” 

Grandmother,  The.  A ballad,  by  Alfred 

ITBNN  YSON. 


Grandmother’s  Review,  My.  A nick- 
name bestowed  upon  The  British  Review,  by  Lord 
Byron,  in  a passage  in  his  Don  Juan  (q.v.).  He 
had  playfully  accused  the  editor,  a Mr.  Roberts,  of 
taking  a bribe  from  him ; and  Roberts  accepting 
the  accusation  literally  and  denying  it  indignantly, 
Byron  retaliated  in  an  amusing  letter. 

“ Grandsire  phrase,  A.” — Romeo  and 
Juliet,  act  i.,  scene  iv. 

Granger,  James,  clergyman  and  biographer 
(b.  1716,  d.  1776),  published,  among  other  works, 
A Biographical  History  of  England  from  Egbert 
the  Great  to  the  Revolution  (1769). 

Grant,  Anne,  of  Laggan,  poetess  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1755,  d.  1838),  wrote  The 
Highlanders  and  other  Poems  (1803);  Letters  from 
the  Mountains  (1806) ; Memoirs  of  an  American 
Lady  (1808) ; Essays  on  the  Superstitions  of  the 
Highlanders  in  Scotland  (1811);  and  Eighteen 
Hundred  and  Thirteen,  a poem  (1814).  A Memoir 
of  Mrs.  Grant,  written  by  herself,  and  including 
her  correspondence,  appeared  in  1844.  For  Criti- 
cism, see  The  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xviii.,  Moir’s 
Literature  of  the  Last  Half  Century,  De  Quincy’s 
Literary  Reminiscences , Mrs.  El  wood’s  Literary 
Ladies  of  England,  and  The  North  American  Review , 
vol.  lx. 

Grant,  Edward,  master  of  Westminster 
School  (d.  1601),  is  best  known  as  the  biographer 
of  Ascham,  whose  Life  he  published  under  the  title 
of  Oratio  de  Vita  et  obitu  Rogeri  Aschami  ac  dictionis 
elegantid , cum  adhortatione  ad  adolescent  ulos  (1577). 
He  also  published  Grcecce  Linguce  Spicilegium  (157 5). 

Grant,  James,  journalist  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  about  1805),  has  written  Random  Recol- 
lections of  the  House  of  Lords;  Random  Recollections 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  The  Great  Metropolis; 
The  Bench  and  the  Bar;  Sketches  in  London;  The 
Newspaper  Press;  Hymns  of  Heaven;  Religious 
Tendencies  and  Errors  of  the  Times ; Seasons  of  Joy 
and  Seasons  of  Sorrow  ; God  is  Love ; Our  Heavenly 
Home;  The  End  of  all  Things ; and  other  works. 
He  was  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Morning  Adver- 
tiser, and  has  been  connected,  in  different  capa- 
cities, with  various  newspapers  of  the  day. 

Grant,  James,  novelist  (b.  1822),  has  written 
the  following  works: — The  Romance  of  War:  or. 
Highlanders  in  Spain  (1846) ; Highlanders  of  Belgium 
(1847);  The  Adventures  of  an  Aide-de-Camp  (1848); 
Memoirs  of  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  (1849)  ; Walter 
Fenton  (1850);  Edinburgh  Castle  (1850);  Bothwcll: 
or,  the  Days  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (.1861); 
Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Hepburn,  Marshal  of  France 
and  Colonel  of  the  Scots  Brigade  (1851);  Jane  Scton: 
or,  the  King's  Advocate  (1853);  Philip  Rollo : or, 
the  Scottish  Musketeers  (1854);  Frank  Hilton:  or, 
the  Queen's  Oivn  (1855);  The  Yellow  Frigate  (1855) ; 
The  Phantom  Regiment  (1856);  Harry  Ogilvie:  or, 
the  Black  Dragoon  (1856) ; Laura  Ever ing ham 
(1857) ; Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  (1858); 
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Arthur  Blame:  or,  the  Hundred  Cuirassiers  (1858); 
The  Cavaliers  of  Fortune  (1858);  Lucy  Arden:  a 
Tale  of  1715  (1859);  Legends  of  the  Black  Watch 
(1859)  ; Mary  of  Lorraine  (1860) ; Oliver  Fills:  or, 
the  Fusiliers  (1861);  Dick  Rodney : or,  the  Adven- 
tures of  an  Eton  Boy  (1861);  The  Captain  of  the 
Guard  (1862);  The  Adventures  of  Bob  Boy  (1863)  ; 
Letty  Hyde's  Lovers  (1863);  Second  to  None  (1864); 
The  King's  own  Borderers  (1865)  ; The  Constable  of 
France  (1866);  The  White  Cockade : or,  Faith  and 
Fortitude  (1867)  ; First  Love  and  Last  Love  (1868); 
The  Secret  Despatch  (1868)  ; The  Girl  he  Married 
(1869);  Jack  Manly,  his  Adventures  (1870);  Lady 
Wedderburn' s Wish  (1870)  ; Only  an  Ensign  (1871); 
Under  the  Bed  Dragon  (1871)  ; British  Battles  on 
Land  and  Sea ; Shall  L Win  Her  ? (1874)  ; Fairer 
than  a Fairy  (1874) ; One  of  the  Six  Hundred  (187 6) ; 
Morley  Ashton  (1876);  Cassell’s  History  of  India; 
and  other  works. 

Granville,  George.  See  Lansdowne,  Lord. 

Grateful  Fair,  The.  A play,  by  Chris- 
topher Smart  (1722 — 1770),  notable  as  being 
the  last  performed  before  either  of  the  English 
Universities.  It  was  produced  at  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  about  1747. 

Grateful  Servant,  The.  A play,  by  James 
Shirley. 

Gratiano,  in  Othello  (q.v.),  is  brother  to  Bra- 
bantio  (q.v.). 

Gratiano,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (q.v.),  is 
friend  to  Antonio  and  Bassanio  (q.v.). 

“ Gratitude  is  a lively  sense  of  future 

favours.” — Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

“ Gratitude,  The  still  small  voice  of.” 

— Gray,  Ode  to  Music,  line  64. 

Grattan,  Thomas  Colley,  novelist,  dra- 
matist, and  poet  (b.  1796,  d.  1864),  wrote  High- 
ways and  Byways,  The  Heiress  of  Bruges,  Jacqueline 
of  Holland,  Legends  of  the  Bhine,  and  Agnes  of 
Mansfeldt ; also  Ben  Nazir,  the  Saracen,  a tragedy 
(1827);  Philibert,  a poetical  romance  (1819);  Traits 
of  Travels ; and  a History  of  the  Netherlands  ; be- 
sides numerous  contributions  to  reviews.  See 
Walking  Gentleman,  The. 

Grave,  The.  A poem,  by  Robert  Blair 
(1699 — 1746),  printed  in  London  in  1743,  and  in 
Edinburgh  in  1747,  after  the  author’s  death.  It 
consists  of  767  lines,  and  has  been  illustrated  by 
William  Blake,  the  artist-poet. 

“ The  grave,  dread  thing ! 

Men  shiver  when  thon’rt  named:  Nature,  appalled, 

Shakes  off  her  wonted  firmness.” 

Grave,  The.  One  of  the  IX.  Poems  by  V. 
(q.v.).  In  this  poem,  says  the  Rev.  J.  Davies, 
“the  world  of  shadows,  the  shrines  of  death,  the 
sepulchres  of  nations,  with  the  dust  and  ashes  that 
represent  earth’s  grandest  and  most  memorable 
names,  are  scanned  by  a mind  predisposed  to  ap- 
proach the  mysteries  of  life  and  death  with  a 
fascination  that  will  not  be  repressed,  and  that 


yet  in  its  revelations  never  descends  to  familiarity 
or  trivial  detail.” 

“ Grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe, 

From.” — Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  epistle  iv.,  line  379. 
Boileau,  in  his  L’ Art  Poetique,  says — 

“ Heureux  qui,  dans  ses  vers,  salt  d’une  voix  lcg6re, 

Passer  du  grave  au  doux,  du  pJalsantau  severe." 

“ Grave,  where  is  thy  victory?  O.” 

— Pope,  The  Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul. 

Graves,  Richard  (b.  1715,  d.  1804),  wrote 
numerous  works,  the  best  known  of  which  is  his 
Spiritual  Quixote  (1772).  See  Columella ; Festoon, 

The. 

Graves,  Richard,  D.D.  (b.  1763,  d.  1829), 
published  an  Essay  on  the  Character  of  tlie  Apostles 
and  Evangelists  (1798),  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch 
(1807),  Scriptural  Proofs  of  the  Trinity  (1819),  and 
Calvinistie  Predestination  repugnant  to  the  general 
tenor  of  Scripture  (1825). 

Gray.  The  hero  of  Cooper’s  novel  of  The 
Pilot  (q.v.).  “The  pilot  himself,  Gray — Paul 
Jones  passing  incognito — has,”  says  Hannay,  “a 
kind  of  theatrical  gloom  about  him  which  smells 
of  the  stage  lamp.  . . . Cooper  was  obliged  to 
concentrate  the  deepest  interest  on  the  figure  of 
one  who  was  only  American  (as  he  afterwards 
became  Russian  and  French)  officially,  John  Paul, 
who  called  himself  Paul  Jones.  Except  for  his 
ideal  appearances  in  The  Pilot,  the  stout  Galwegian 
has  been  unfortunate  in  literature.  Formal  naval 
history  treats  him  as  a * pirate’  and  a ‘ renegade,’ 
and  accuses  him  of  something  like  mere  plunder; 
while  the  novel,  by  Allan  Cunningham,  of  which 
he  is  the  hero,  is  a very  bad  one.” 

Gray,  Auld  Robin.  See  Auld  Robin 
Gray. 


Gray,  Barry.  The  literary  pseudonym  of 
Robert  Barry  Cofpin,  an  American  writer. 

Gray,  David,  poet  (b.  1838,  d.  1861),  wrote 
The  Luggie,  and  other  Poems,  published  in  1862, 
with  a Life  of  the  author,  by  James  Hedderwick. 
His  Poetical  Works  appeared  in  1874,  edited  by 
Henry  Glassford  Bell.  See  also  Buchanan’s 
David  Gray,  and  other  Essays  (1868).  “ Gray,” 

says  a critic,  “ lived  long  enough  to  exhibit  many 
flaws  of  character— among  which  not  the  least 
was  an  exaggerated  confidence  in  his  own  powers — 
and  many  intellectual  deficiencies ; but  he  also 
lived  long  enough  to  give  evidence  of  a warm  heart 
and  a sensitive  nature ; of  a keen  sympathy  with 
all  that  is  true,  tender,  and  beautiful;  of  poetic 
insight,  and  considerable  power  of  expression.  He 
was  bom  a poet  as  surely  as  the  skylark  is  born  to 
mount  and  sing.”  He  wrote  his  own  epitaph  as 
follows ; — 


“ Below  lies  one  whose  name  was  traced  In  sand— 

He  died,  not  knowing  what  it.  was  to  live : 

Died  while  the  first  sweet  consciousness  of  manboou 
And  maiden  thought  electrified  his  soul : 

Faint  heatings  in  the  calyx  of  the  rose. 

Pass  without  a sigh,  bewildered  reader, 

In  a proud  sorrow  I There  is  life  with  God, 

In  other  kingdoms  of  a sweeter  air ; 

In  Eden  every  flower  is  blown.— Amen. 
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Gray,  Duncan.  A humorous  ballad,  by 
Robert  Burns. 

Gray,  Lady  Jane.  An  historical  tragedy, 
by  Nicholas  Rowe,  produced  in  1715. 

Gray,  Thomas,  poet  (b.  1716,  d.  1771),  pub- 
lished Ode  on  a Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College 
(1742);  Ode  on  Spring,  Hymn  to  Adversity,  Elegy 
written  in  a Country  Churchyard  (q.v.),  (1750) ; 
The  Alliance  of  Education  and  Government,  Ode  to 
Vicissitude,  The  Progress  of  Poesy,  and  The  Bard 
(1757),  (q.v.) ; Ode  on  the  Installation. of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  to  the  Chancellorship  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (1769)  ; and  some  minor  pieces.  His 
poems  have  been  edited  by  Gilbert  Wakefield 
(1786),  Mitford  (1814),  Moultrie  (1845),  Mathias 
(1814),  and  others.  The  standard  Biography  is 
that  by  Mason,  published  in  1778.  For  Criticism , 
see  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Hazlitt’s  Lectures  on 
the  English  Poets,  Roscoe’s  Essays,  Drake’s  Liter- 
ary Hours,  Brvdges’  Censura  Liter  aria,  and  other 
works.  “ Gray,”  says  Lowell,  “if  we  may  believe 
the  commentators,  has  not  an  idea,  scarcely  an 
epithet,  that  he  can  call  his  own,  and  yet  he  is,  in 
the  best  sense,  one  of  the  classics  of  English  litera- 
ture. He  had  exquisite  felicity  of  choice ; his  dic- 
tionary had  no  vulgar  word  in  it,  no  harsh  one, 
but  all  culled  from  the  luckiest  moods  of  poets, 
and  with  a faint  but  delicious  aroma  of  association; 
he  had  a perfect  sense  of  sound,  and  one  idea,  with- 
out which  all  the  poetic  outfit  (si  absit  prudent ia) 
is  of  little  avail — that  of  combination  and  arrange- 
ment, in  short,  of  art.”  See  Agrippina;  Long 
Story,  A. 

Great  Cham  of  Literature,  The.  See 

Cham,  The  Great. 

Great  Exemplar,  The.  See  Exemplar, 
The  Great. 

Great  Expectations.  A novel,  by  Charles 
Dickens  (1812 — 1870),  published  towards  the  end 
of  1858.  See  Drummle,  Bentley;  E stella  ; 
Gargery,  Joe  ; Havisham,  Miss  ; Jaggers  ; Mag- 
witch,  Abel;  Pip;  Pumblechook;  Satis  House; 
and  Wemmick. 

“ Great  families  of  yesterday  we 

show.” — Defoe,  The  True-born  Englishman  : — 

“ And  lords  whose  parents  were  the  Lord  knows  who." 

Great  Magician,  The.  A name  given  by 
Professor  Wilson  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a poem 
called  The  Magic  Mirror  (1812).  So  in  the  Chaldee 
MS.  (q.v.)  we  find  Scott  called  “The  Great 
M agician,  who  dwelleth  in  the  old  fastness  [Abbots- 
ford], hard  by  the  River  Jordan  [Tweed],  which  is 
by  the  Border.” 

“Great  men  have  been  among  us; 

hands  that  penned.”  A sonnet,  by  William 
Wordsworth. 

Great  Moralist,  The.  A title  often  applied 
to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  (q.v.). 


“ Great  Pan  is  dead.”  See  Dead  Pan, 
The. 

“ Great  spirits  now  on  earth  are 

sojourning.”  First  line  of  a sonnet  to  Haydonthe 
painter,  by  John  Keats. 

“ Great,  the  important  day,  The.”— 

Addison,  Cato,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

Great  Unknown,  The.  Sir  Walter 

Scott  was  so  designated  by  James  Ballantine,  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  success  which  the 
Waver  ley  Novels , although  published  anonymously , 
met  with  on  their  first  appearance. 

“ Great  vulgar  and  the  small,  The.” 

— Cowley’s  version  of  Horace's  Odes,  bk.  iii., 
ode  i. 

“ Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near 

allied.” — Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achitophel : — 

“ And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide.” 
Charles  Lamb  has  an  essay  in  disproof  of  this 
couplet. 

“ Great  wits  will  jump.”— Sterne,  Tris- 
tram Shandy. 

“ Greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 

number,  The.”  A phrase  attributed  to  the  philo- 
sopher Bentham  (q.v.),  who  really  wrote  : “It  is 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  which  is 
the  measure  of  right  or  wrong.” 

Greatheart,  Mr.  The  guide  of  the  wife  and 
children  of  Christian  to  the  Celestial  City,  in 
Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's  Progress  (q.v.). 

“ Greatness  and  goodness  are  not 

means,  but  ends.” — Coleridge,  Reproof : — 

“ Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends, 

The  good  great  man  ? three  treasures— love  and  light, 

And  calm  thoughts,  regular  as  infants’  breath ; 

And  three  firm  friends,  more  sure  than  day  and  night— 
Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death.” 

“Greatness  thrust  upon  them.”  See 

Shakespeare’s  comedy  of  Twelfth  Night,  act  ii., 
scene  5.  The  whole  passage  runs : “ Some  are 
born  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  them.” 

Greaves,  Sir  Launcelot,  The  Adven- 
tures of.  A novel,  by  Tobias  George  Smollett 
(1721 — 1771),  written  in  imitation  of  Cervantes’ 
famous  work,  and  published,  in  1762,  in  The 
British  Magazine  (q.v.).  The  hero  is  a young 
English  squire  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  good- 
looking  and  good,  but  quite  as  wildly  enthusiastic 
as  his  great  prototype.  He  is  attended  by  an  old 
sea-captain  as  his  Sancho  Panza,  and  goes  out,  like 
Don  Quixote,  to  redress  the  wrongs,  and  correct 
the  wickedness  of  all  the  world. 

Grecian  Urn,  Ode  on  a.  By  John  Keats. 

“ Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more.” 

Line  91  of  Byron’s  poem,  The  Giaour. 

“ Greece  ! sad  relic  of  departed 

worth  ! ’’—Byron,  Cliilde  Harold , canto  ii.,  stanza 
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Greedy,  Justice,  in  Massinger’s  comedy 
of  A New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts , is  supposed  to  be 
intended  for  Sir  Francis  Michell.  See  Overreach, 
Sir  Giles. 

Greek  Christian  Poets,  The,  and  the 
English  Poets.  Essays  by  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  originally  contributed  to  the  Athe- 
naeum. 

“ Greek  to  me,  It  was.” — Shakespeare, 
Julius  Caesar,  act  i.,  sc.  2.  Casca  is  the  speaker. 

“Greeks  joined  Greeks,  then  was  the 

tug  of  war,  When.”  A line  in  Lee’s  tragedy  of 
Alexander  the  Great , act  iv.,  scene  2. 

Greeley,  Horace,  American  journalist  (b. 
1811,  d.  1872),  started  in  1833  the  first  penny 
newspaper  ever  published  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  called  The  Morning  Post,  and  lasted  three 
weeks.  It  was  succeeded  in  1834  by  The  New 
Yorker,  a weekly  journal,  and  in  1841  by  The  Neiv 
York  Tribune,  with  which  Greeley  was  associated 
till  his  death.  He  wrote  Glances  at  Europe  (1851), 
and  Hints  towards  Reform  (1851).  See  the  Life 
by  Parton. 

“ Green-eyed  monster,  The.”  A descrip. 

tion  applied  to  jealousy  ( Othello , act  iii.,  scene  3). 

“ Green  fields  of  England ! where- 
soe’er.” First  line  of  a lyric  by  A.  H.  Clough 
(1819  — 1861). 

Green  grow  the  Rashes.  A song-  by 
Robert  Burns,  in  which  occurs  the  verse : — 

51  Auld  Nature  swears,  the  lovely  dears 
Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  0 ; 

Her  prentice  han’  she  tried  on  man. 

And  then  she  made  the  lasses,  0.” 

Green,  John  Richard,  clergyman,  has 
written  A Short  History  of  the  English  People 
(1875),  and  Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy. 

Green,  John  Richards,  better  known 
under  his  assumed  name  of  John  Gifford  (b.  1758, 
d.  1818),  was  the  publisher  of  The  Anti- Jacobin 
Review  (1798),  and  of  The  British  Review.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a History  of  France  to  the 
Death  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  a number  of  pamphlets 
against  Paine  and  Priestley. 

“ Green  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny 

grass.” — First  line  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  sonnet  To  the 
Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket : — 

“ Sole  voice  that’s  heard  amid  the  lazy  noon.” 

Green,  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Everett,  mis- 
cellaneous writer  (b.  1818),  has  written  Lives  of 
the  Princesses  of  England  (1849—55) ; and  has 
edited,  among  other  works,  Letters  of  Royal  and 
Illustrious  Ladies  (1846),  The  Diary  of  John  Rous 
(1856),  The  Letters  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria 
(1857),  and  State  Papers  of  the  Reiqn  of  James  I. 
(1857—59).  v J 

Green,  Matthew,  poet  (b.  1696,  d.  1737), 
wrote  The  Spleen , The  Grotto,  and  other  poems. 
u To  compare  Green  with  the  author  of  Hudibras, 


as  has  sometimes  been  done,  is,”  says  Dr.  Waller, 
“ idle.  They  have  no  characteristics  in  common. 
Green  had  no  wit — he  was  scarcely  humorous ; he 
was  shrewd,  and  sometimes  sharp,  but  had  no 
pretensions  to  the  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  the  extensive  learning,  and  the  caustic 
satire  of  Butler.” 

“ Green  old  age,  A.”  A phrase  used  by 
Dryden  in  scene  i.,  act  3,  of  his  play  of  CEdipus. 

“ Green-robed  senators  of  mighty 

woods,  Those.” — Keats,  Hyperion: — 

“ Tall  oaks,  branch-charmed  by  the  earnest  stars.” 

Green  Sleeves  and  Pudding  Pies.  A 

parody  on  a hymn,  designed  to  ridicule  the  clergy, 
and  originated  by  the  Reformation  in  Scotland. 

Green,  Thomas,  D.D.,  successively  Bishop 
of  Norwich  and  Ely  (b.  1658,  d.  1738),  wrote  The 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  explained  to  the 
meanest  capacities.  The  Principles  of  Religion  ex- 
plained for  the  Instruction  of  the  Weak,  Four  Dis- 
courses on  the  Four  Last  Things,  viz.,  Death, 
Judgment , Heaven,  and  Hell  ; and  occasional 
sermons. 

“ Green  thought  in  a green  shade.” 

See  “ Annihilating  all  that’s  made.” 

Greene,  Albert  C.  See  Grimes,  Old. 

Greene,  George-a-,  The  History  of: 

“Pindar  of  the  Town  of  Wakefield;”  that  is, 
pinner,  or  keeper  of  the  public  pound  or  pen.  An 
English  prose  romance,  as  old  as,  if  not  older 
than,  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  celebrating  George-a- 
Greene’s  contest  with  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John. 
See  George-a-Greene. 

Greene,  George  Washington  (b.  1811), 

has  published  The  History  and  Geography  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  Biographical  Studies  (1860)  ; The 
American  Revolution  (I860) ; and  a Life  of  General 
Nathaniel  Greene  (1867 — 68). 

Greene,  Robert,  novelist  and  dramatist 
(b.  1560,  d.  1592).  A full  catalogue  of  this 
writer’s  Works  may  be  found  in  Lowndes’  Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual.  The  following  are  the  most 
important:— Romances — Pandosto,  the  Triumph  of 
Time : or,  the  History  of  Doraustus  and  Faunia 
(1588),  (q.v.)  ; The  Historic  of  Arbasto,  King  of 
Denmark  (1617)  ; A Pair  of  Turtle  Doves:  or,  the 
Tragicall  History  of  Bettor  a and  Fidelio  (1606); 
Menaphon  (1587).  Autobiography — Greene' s Never 
too  Late  (1590)  ; Greene' s Groat’ s-ivorth  of  77  it, 
bought  with  a Million  of  Repentance  (1592) ; Greene's 
Vision  (1592);  The  Repentance  of  Robert  Greene 
(1592);  Farewell  to  Folly  (1591).  Plays —The 

Honorable  Historic  of  Frier  Bacon  and  Frier  Bongay 
(1594),  (q.v.);  The  Historic  of  Orlando  Furioso 
(1594)  ; The  Comical  Historic  of  Alphonsus,  King 
of  Arragon ; A Looking -Glasse  for  London  and 
England  (with  Lodge)  (q.v.)  ; The  Scottish  Historic, 
of  James  IV.  (1598);  Mammilla  (1593).  Miscella- 
neous— The  Myrrour  of  Modestie  (1584),  (q.v.) ; 
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Morattdo  (1584) ; Euphues,  his  Censure  to  Philautus 
(1587);  Perirned.es  the  Blacksmith  (1588),  (q.v.); 
Alcida  (1588);  The  Spanish  Masquerado  (1589); 
and  numerous  pamphlets  exposing  tho  sins  and 
follies  of  town  life.  For  Biography  and  Criticism, 
see  Collier’s  Poetical  Decameron  and  Dramatic 
Poetry,  Campbell’s  Specimens  of  the  English  Poets, 
Hazlitt’s  Age  of  Elizabeth,  Dyce’s  edition  of 
Greene’s  Works,  Brydges’  Censura  Literaria,  Beloe’s 
Anecdotes,  Ritson’s  Bibliographia  Poetica,  Wood’s 
Fasti  Oxonienses,  The  Retrospective  Review,  and  the 
Shakespeare  Library.  See  Bacon  and  Frier 
Bongay  ; Contention  between  Liberality,  &c.  ; 
George-a-Greene  ; Planetomachia  ; Quip  eor 
an  Upstart  Courtier. 

Greene’s  Mourning  Garment,  “given 
him  by  Repentance  at  the  Funerals  of  Love” 
(1590).  For  similar  autobiographical  productions 
of  this  writer,  see  Greene,  Robert. 

Greenland.  A poem  by  James  Mont- 
gomery (1771 — 1854),  published  in  1819.  It  is  in 
five  cantos,  and  includes  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
Moravian.  Church,  and  the  planting  of  its  missions 
in  Greenland  in  1733.  It  is  in  the  course  of  this 
poem  that  occurs  the  passage  beginning, — 

“ There  is  a land,  of  every  land  the  pride, 

Beloved  by  Heaven  o’er  all  the  world  beside.” 

“ Greenland’s  icy  mountains,  From.” 

First  line  of  a well-known  missionary  hymn  by 
Bishop  Heber  (q.Y-). 

Greenwell,  Dora,  poetess  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1821),  has  published  Poems 
(1848) ; Stories  that  Might  be  True  (1851) ; Christina 
(I860);  Essays  (1866);  Two  Friends  (1866)  ; Poems 
(1867);  The  Covenant  of  Life  and  Peace  (1867); 
Patience  of  Hope  (1867);  Carmina  Crucis  (1869); 
John  Woolman  (1871);  Colloquia  Crucis:  a Sequel 
to  Two  Friends  (1871);  Camera  Obscura  (1876); 
and  other  works. 

Greenwood,  Grace.  The  nom  de  plume 
of  Mrs.  Sara  Jane  Lippincott,  an  American 
authoress,  who  has  written  a History  of  My  Pets 
(1856) ; a Forest  Tragedy  ; Recollections  of  My 
Childhood  (1858) ; and  many  other  works. 

Greenwood,  James,  journalist  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  has  written  The  Adventures  of 
Reuben  Davidger , The  Seven  Boar-footed  Foresters , 
The  Bear  King,  Curiosities  of  Savage  Life,  Es- 
caped at  Last,  The  Hatchet-Throwers , The  History 
of  a IAttle  Ragamuffin,  Humphrey  Dyot,  Legends  of 
Savage  Life,  The  Purgatory  of  Peter  the  Cruel , 
Reminiscences  of  a Raven,  The  Seven  Curses  of 
London,  Silas  the  Conjurer,  Unsentimental  Journeys, 
Low  Life  Depths , Dick  Temple,  and  other  works. 

“ Greetings  where  no  kindness  is.”— 

Wordsworth,  IAnes  on  Tinlern  Abbey. 

Greg,  William  Rathbone,  journalist  and 
mi-tcellaneous  writer  (b.  1809),  is  the  author  of 
The  Creed  of  Christendom,  The  Great  Duel:  its 


Meaning  and  Results,  Literary  and  Social  Judgments , 
Political  Problems  for  our  Age  and  Country,  Truth 
versus  Edification,  Why  are  Women  Redundant  ? 
Mistaken  Aims  and  Attainable  Ideals  of  the  Artisan 
Class,  and  other  works.  He  has  contributed  largely 
to  periodical  literature. 

Gregory,  Edmund  (d.  1650),  wrote  The 
Anatomy  of  Christian  Melancholy.  See  Melan- 
choly, Anatomy  of. 

Gregory,  John,  M.D.  (b.  1724,  d.  1773), 
was  the  author  of  Human  and  Animal  Faculties. 
See  Lives  by  Woodhouselee  and  Smellie. 

Gregory,  Lord.  A ballad  by  Robert 
Burns  (1759 — 1796),  on  a subject  which  has  been 
treated  also  by  Dr.  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar).  “ His 
Gregory,”  wrote  Burns,  “is  beautiful.  My  song, 
though  much  inferior  in  poetic  merit,  has,  I think, 
more  of  the  ballad  simplicity  in  it.” 

Gregory  Nonsense,  Sir;  “his  Newes  from 
no  place.”  A poem,  partly  written  in  blank  verse, 
by  John  Taylor,  the  “ -water  poet”  (1580 — 
1654) ; probably  published  in  1622. 

Gregory,  Pope,  on  the  Care  of  the 
Soul.  Translated  by  King  Alfred,  and  printed 
in  1574,  1597,  1603,  and  1722. 

Gremio,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (q.v.), 
is  in  love  with  Bianca. 

Grendel.  A malignant  fiend,  who  figures  in 
the  old  poem  of  Bcotvulf  (q.v.). 

Grenville,  George  Nugent.  See  Nu- 
gent, George. 

Greville,  Fulke,  Lord  Brooke,  poet  and 
philosopher  (b.  1554,  d.  1628),  wrote  the  tragedy 
of  Alaliam  Mustapha , fragments  of  which  appeared 
in  1609.  Certaine  Learned  and  Elegant  Workes  of 
Lord  Brooke’s  were  published  in  1633  ; his  Life  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  1652;  his  Remains  in  1670. 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges  printed  a revised  edition  of 
the  Life  of  Sidney  in  1816. 

Grey,  Agnes.  A novel,  by  Anne  Bronte 
(1820 — 1849),  published  in  1847. 

Grey,  Mr.,  in  Disraeli’s  novel  of  Vivian 
Grey  (q.v.),  is  the  father  of  the  hero,  a scholar, 
and  a man  of  the  world,  and  is  “ drawn,  in  some 
measure,  from  the  author’s  own  revered  and  beloved 
father,”  the  author  of  The  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

Grey,  Richard,  D.D.  (b.  1694,  d.  1771), 
was  the  author  of  Mcmoria  Teclxnica  (1730). 

Grey,  Zachary,  LL.D.  (b.  1687,  d.  1766), 
will  be  remembered  as  the  editor  of  Butler's 
Hudibras  (1744) ; also  as  the  author  of  The  Minis- 
try of  the  Dissenters  proved  to  be  null  and  void  from 
Scripture  and  Antiquity  (1725),  and  A Vindication 
of  the  Church  of  England  (1740). 

Gride,  Arthur.  A usurer,  in  Dickens’s 
novel  of  Nicholas  Nicklcby  (q.v.). 
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Grief  of  Joy,  The : “ Certeyne  elegies 
wherein  the  doubtiul  Delight  of  Mane’s  Lyfe  are 
displayed,”  by  George  Gascoigne,  printed  in  1576. 

Griffin,  Bartholomew.  See  Fidessa. 

Griffin,  Gerald,  novelist  (b.  1803,  d.  1840), 

wrote  Hollandtide  (1827)  ; Tales  of  the  Minster 
Festival  (1827);  The  Collegians  (1828);  The  Rivals, 
and  Tracy  s Ambition  (1830) ; Tales  of  the  Five 
Senses  (1832) ; a tragedy,  called  Gissipus,  produced 
in  1842;  and  some  miscellaneous  poems,  all  of  which 
are  included  in  the  collective  edition  of  his  Works, 
published  in  1857,  with  a memoir  by  Dr.  Daniel 
Griffin.  See  Miss  Mitford’s  Recollections  of  a 
Literary  Life. 

Griffin,  Gregory.  See  Microcosm,  The. 

Griffith,  Elizabeth  (b.  1730,  d.  1793),  was 
the  joint  author,  with  her  husband,  of  The  Letters 
of  Henry  and  Frances,  which  were  exceedingly 
popular  in  their  day.  She  also  wrote  The  Morality 
of  Shakespeare' s Dramas  Illustrated,  and  several 
plays.  Her  husband,  Richard  Grifeith,  was  also 
H dramatist.  He  died  in  1788. 

Griffiths,  Ralph,  LL.D.  (b.  1720,  d.  1803), 
Was  the  founder,  and  editor  until  his  death,  of  The 
Monthly  Review,  which  was  started  in  1749  and 
expired  in  1842.  It  had  at  one  time  the  advantage 
of  the  services  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Grile,  Dod.  The  pseudonym  of  M.  A.  Bierce, 
an  American  writer,  author  of  The  Fiend’s  Delight, 
and  other  pieces. 

Grim,  the  Collier  of  Croydon.  A 

curious  old  comedy,  by  an  unknown  writer  (J.  T.), 
first  printed  in  1662.  The  story  is  partly  taken 
from  Machiavelli’s  Belphegor. 

Grim,  Giant,  in  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress (q.v.),  is  slain  by  Mr.  Greatheart  (q.v.). 

Grimbold,  Nicholas,  poet  (1519—1562), 
produced  John  the  Baptist,  a tragedy  (1548) ; 
translations  from  Cicero  (1553 — 96),  and  from 
Virgil  (1591)  ; and  various  Songes  in  Tottel’s 
Miscellany  (q.v.).  See  Bale’s  Lives,  Tanner, 
Strype’s  Cranmer,  Wood’s  At  hence  Oxonienses , 
Warton’s  English  Poetry,  Hallam’s  Literary 
History,  and  Ellis’s  Specimens  of  the  Early  Eng- 
lish Poets.  See  Archipropheta,  &c.  ; Modera- 
tion, In  Praise  of  ; Zoroas. 

GrimeHo’s  Fortunes,  by  Nicholas  Breton  ; 
published  in  1604. 

Grimes,  Old.  A ballad,  by  Albert  G. 
Greene  (b.  1802),  an  American  versifier. 

Grimes,  Peter.  A drunkard,  thief,  and 
murderer,  in  Crabbe’s  poem,  The  Borough. 

Grimshawe,  Rev.  Thomas  Shuttle- 
worth  (b.  1777,  d.  1850),  wrote  Life  of  Legh 
Richmond  (1828),  and  of  Cowper,  whose  works  he 
edited  (1835). 


“ Grim  - visaged  war.”— Shakespeare, 
Richard  III.,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

Gringo,  Harry.  The  literary  pseudonym  of 
Henry  Augustus  Wise  (b.  1819),  an  American 
writer,  author  of  Los  Gringos,  Capitain  Brand,  and 
other  works.  “Gringo”  is  the  Spanish  for  “un- 
intelligible.” 

Griselda,  The  Patient.  A character  in 
Chaucer’s  Clerk  of  Oxenford's  Tale.  The  name 
is  variously  spelt  Griseld,  Grissel,  Grizzel,  and 
Griseldis.  The  story  is  told  by  Boccaccio  in  his 
Decameron , and  was  probably  communicated  both 
to  him  and  to  Chaucer  by  Petrarch.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  treated  in  prose  and  verse.  The 
song  and  prose  history  of  Patient  Grissel  both 
date  from  1565.  See  Haughton,  William. 

Griselda,  The  Modern.  A tale,  by  Maria 
Edgeworth,  published  in  1804. 

Griselda.  A tragedy  in  blank  verse,  by 
Mary  Elizabeth  Braddon  (b.  1837),  produced  in 
1873. 

Griswold,  Rufus  Wilmot,  D.D.,  mis- 
cellaneous writer  (b.  1815,  d.  1857),  was  the 
founder  of  Graham's  Magazine,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Biographical  Annual , and  a contributor  to 
Brother  Jonathan,  the  New  Yorker,  and  the  New 
World.  Among  his  published  works  were  The 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  America  (1842),  The  Prose 
Writers  of  America  (1847),  The  Female  Poets  of 
America  (1849),  and  Curiosities  of  American  Litera- 
ture. 

Groat’s-worth  of  Wit,  bought  with 
a Million  of  Repentance,  A.  A novel,  by 
Robert  Greene  (1560 — 1592),  in  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  relate  some  of  his  own  adventures. 

Grongar’s  HiH.  A descriptive  poem,  by 
John  Dyer  (1700 — 1758),  written  in  the  metre -of 
Milton’s  L’ Allegro,  and  containing  pictures  of 
scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye.  It  was  first 
printed  in  a Miscellany  of  Poems,  in  1726. 

Grosart,  Alexander  B.,  Presbyterian 

minister,  has  published  editions  of  the  poems  of 
Giles  Fletcher,  Crashaw,  Southwell,  Herbert, 
Vaughan,  Marvell,  Sidney,  Herrick,  and  others,  be- 
sides an  edition  of  the  Prose  Works  of  Wordsworth. 

Grose’s  (Francis)  Peregrinations 
through  Scotland,  On  the  late  Cap- 
tain : ‘ ‘ collecting  the  antiquities  of  that  king- 
dom.” A poem,  by  Robert  Burns  (1759 — 1796), 
containing  the  familiar  lines : — 

“A  cblel's  amang  you  taking  notes, 

And,  faith,  he'll  prent  it.” 

Grote,  George,  historian,  biographer,  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1794,  d.  1871),  wrote  The 
Essentials  of  Parliamentary  Reform ; The  History 
of  Greece  (1846 — 56);  Plato  and  other  Companions 
of  Sokratcs  (1865) ; A Review  of  Mill's  Examination 
of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (1868);  Aristotle  (1873)  ; and 
various  contributions  to  the  several  Quarterly 
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Reviews.  See  the  Life,  by  his  wife  (1873),  and 
Minor  H'orks  (1873). 

Grove,  George,  D.C.L.,  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1820),  is  the  present  editor  of  Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine.  He  has  published  a translation  of 
some  Essays  on  the  Fine  Arts,  by  Guizot  (1854), 
and  has  contributed  to  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
edited  by  Dr.  Smith,  besides  writing  a large 
number  of  musical  criticisms  and  annotations. 

Grove,  Sir  William  Robert,  scientific 
writer  (b.  about  1811),  has  written^!  Lecture  on  the 
Progress  of  Physical  Science  (1842)  ; An  Essay  on  the 
Correlation  of  Physical  Forces  (1846)  ; A Lecture  on 
Voltaic  Ignition,  and  on  the  Decomposition  of  Water 
into  its  constituent  Gases,  by  Heat  (1847) ; An 
Address  to  the  British  Association  (1867) ; and  other 
works. 

Grovelgrub,  Dr.  A character  in  Peacock’s 
novel  of  Melincourt  (q.v.). 

Growing  Old.  A lyric,  by  Matthew  Arnold 
(b.  1822). 

Grub  Street,  now  Milton  Street,  near 
Moorfields,  London ; where,  before  the  discovery  of 
printing,  lived  those  ingenious  persons,  called  text- 
writers,  who  penned  the  books  then  in  use,  such  as 
the  Paternoster,  Ave,  Credo,  Grace,  and  the  like. 
Here,  too,  Foxe  wrote  his  Acts  and  Monuments, 
and  here  resided  Speed,  the  historian.  At  a later 
period  it  was  inhabited  by  the  authors  of  the 
pamphlets  and  libels  issued  during  the  Common- 
wealth era — men  whose  poverty  compelled  them  to 
live  in  the  obscurest  parts  of  the  town, — and,  in 
ridicule  of  these  bad  writers,  the  term  now  so 
common  was  first  used  by  Andrew  Marvell,  in  his 
witty  and  sarcastic  work,  The  Rehearsal  Trans- 
posed (1672) : “ He,  honest  man,  was  deep  in 
Grub  Street  and  polemical  divinity.”  See  Pope’s 
Dnnciad,  i.,  38. 

Gruffyd,  Ode  to  Prince.  By  Ennion  ap 
Madawe  ap  Rhahawd  (circa  1250). 

Gruffyd  ap  yr  yuad  Coch.  A Welsh 
poet  (circa  1282). 

Grumbling  Hive,  The : “or,  Knaves 
turned  Honest.”  A poem,  consisting  of  four  hun- 
dred lines,  in  octo- syllabic  verse,  published  by 
Bernard  de  Mandbville,  in  1714,  and  afterwards 
re-cast  in  prose,  and  issued  under  the  title  of  The 
Fable  of  the  Bees  : or,  Private  Vices  Public  Benefits, 
in  the  same  year.  It  is  an  endeavour  to  provo 
that  the  vices  of  the  individual  may  really  he  of 
service  to  society,  and  that  not  only  does  society 
depend  upon  immorality  for  its  welfare,  but  it 
could  not  possibly  exist  without  it.  This  doctrine 
the  author  of  The  Fable  of  the  Bees  supports,  with 
much  perverted  ability,  in  a work  which  was  pre- 
sented at  Quarter  Sessions  in  1723  as  injurious 
to  the  public  morals.  The  True  Meaning  of  the 
Fable  of  the  Bees  appeared  in  1726. 

. Grumio,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (q.v.), 
13  servant  to  Petruchio. 


Grundy,  Mrs.  A person  W'ho  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  Morton’s  comedy  of  Speed  the 
Plough  (q.v.),  but  who  is  not  introduced  amongst 
the  dramatis  personce.  Dame  Ashfield  is  continually 
expressing  her  anxiety  as  to  “ What  will  Mrs. 
Grundy  say  ? ” and  hence  the  popular  allusion. 
Frederick  Locker  says  : — 

“ Many  are  afraid  of  God, 

And  more  of  Mrs.  Grundy.” 

Gryll  Grange.  A novel  by  Thomas  Love 
Peacock  (q.v.). 

Guardian,  The.  A periodical  publication, 
edited  by  Steele,  in  1713.  It  appeared  daily,  price 
one  penny,  and  extended  to  175  numbers.  Steele 
wrote  eighty-two  papers,  and  Addison  fifty-three. 
A Church  of  England  newspaper  is  published 
under  the  same  title. 

Guary  Miracle,  The.  A dramatic  per- 
formance of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  the  ordi- 
nary English  miracle  play,  except  that  it  was 
spoken  in  the  idiom  of  the  county  (Cornwall)  in 
which  it  was  acted,  i.e.,  in  a mixture  of  the  Celtic 
and  the  Saxon  languages.  Collier  says  that 
several  specimens  of  these  productions  are  extant ; 
and  one  of  them,  said  to  have  been  written  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Jordan,  and  subsequently 
rendered  from  the  Cornish  into  English,  is  in  the 
British  Museum  (Harl.  MSS.). 

“ Gude  time  coming,  There’s  a.”— 

Scott,  Rob  Roy,  chapter  32. 

Guesses  at  Truth.  A series  of  prose  notes 
and  comments,  upon  a wide  variety  of  subjects; 
written  by  Julius  and  Augustus  Hare  (q.v.), 
and  published  in  1847. 

“ Guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.”  A 

phrase  occurring  in  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  ep.  iv., 
line  390. 

Guiderius,  in  Cymbeline  (q.v.),  is  a son  of  the 
king,  passing  under  the  assumed  name  of  Polydore, 
and  supposed  to  be  a son  of  Belarius. 

Guildenstern.  A courtier,  in  Hamlet  (q.v.) ; 
“ a favourable  example,”  says  Cowden  Clarke, 
“ of  the  thorough-paced,  time-serving  Court 

knave.” 

Guilt  and  Sorrow.  A poem  in  seventy-four 
stanzas,  by  William  Wordsworth,  written  in 
1793 — 94,  and  published  in  1798,  under  the  title  of 
The  Female  Vagrant. 

Guinevere.  The  title  of  one  of  Tennyson’s 
Idylls.  She  is  Arthur’s  queen.  See  Lancelot. 

Guiscardo.  Sec  Sigismunba  and  Guiscardo. 

Gulbeyaz.  Queen  of  the  harem,  in  Byron’s 
poem  of  Don  Juan , in  canto  v.  of  which  her  inter- 
view with  the  Don  is  described. 

“ She  W,18  a Sultan’B  bride  (thank  Heaven ! not  mine !)." 

Gulielmus  Peregrinus,  poet  (circa  1197). 
See  Odoeporican  Ricardi  Regis. 
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Gulliver’s  Travels.  See  Travels  into 
Several  Remote  Nations  of  the  World. 

Gulnare.  The  wife  of  the  Sultan,  in  Byron’s 
Corsair , who  assists  the  latter  to  escape  from  prison, 
and  follows  him,  disguised  as  a page. 

Gummidge,  Mrs.,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of 
David  Copperjield  (q.  v.),  describes  herself  as  a 
‘ ‘ lone,  lorn  creetur,  and  every  think  that  reminds 
me  of  creeturs  that  ain’t  lone  and  lorn  goes  con- 
trairy  with  me.” 

Gunaikeion : rrNAiKEiON:  “or,  Nine 

Bookes  of  various  History  concerninge  Women; 
inscribed  by  the  Names  of  ye  nine  Muses,”  by 
Thomas  Heywood  (b.  circa  1570),  published  in 
1614,  and  characterised  by  Lowndes  as  “a  most 
amusing  work,  displaying  much  research  and  learn- 
ing.” Heywood  also  wrote  The  Exemplary  Lives 
and  Memorable  Acts  of  Nine  of  the  most  Worthy 
Women  of  the  World  (1640);  and  The  Generali 
History  of  Women : containing  the  Lives  of  the  most 
Holy  and  Profane,  the  most  Famous  and  Lnfamous  in 
all  Ages , exactly  described,  not  only  from  Poetical 
Fictions,  but  from  the  most  Ancient,  Modern,  and 
Admired  Historians  in  our  Times  (1657). 

Gunning,  Peter,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ely  (b. 
1613,  d.  1684),  is  notable  as  the  author  of  the 
General  Thanksgiving  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  He  produced  various  theological  works. 

Gurnall,  William,  of  Lavenham  (b.  1617, 
d.  1679) ; author  of  The  Christian  in  Complete 
Armour  (1656  and  1658). 

Gurney,  Hudson,  antiquary  and  poet  (b. 
1774,  d.  1864) ; author  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 

Gurney,  Thomas,  shorthand  writer  (b. 
1705,  d.  1770) ; author  of  Brachygraphy. 

Gurth.  A Saxon  swine-herd,  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  romance  of  Lvanhoe  (q.v.)  ; servant  to 
Cedric  of  Rotherwood. 

Gurton,  Gammer.  See  Gammer  Gurton’s 
Needle. 

Gushing  Teares  of  Godly  Sorrow.  A 

poem,  by  William  Lithgow  (1580 — 1640),  pub- 
lished in  1640. 

Gustavus  Vasa.  A play,  by  Henry  Brooke 
(1706' — 1783),  which,  on  account  of  its  reflections 
on  the  then  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
was  refused  permission  to  be  acted  in  1739.  It 
was  thereupon  printed  by  the  author,  Lord  Chester- 
field taking  forty  copies  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
400  copies;  and  it  became  so  popular  that  Brooke 
derived  a thousand  guineas  from  its  sale.  Dr. 
Johnson  published  a Complete  Vindication  of  it,  in 
which  he  eulogised  the  play  and  satirised  the 
Government  which  had  suppressed  it. 

Gutadgarwch  Hywell:  i.e.,  Howell’s 

Patriotism.  A poem,  by  Howell  ab  Owain  I 


(circa  1840),  written  in  praise  of  WaleB  and  the 
Welsh. 

Guthlac,  Life  of  St.  By  Abbot  Felix,  of 
Croyland  (circa  730) . The  Legend  of  St.  Guthlac  is 
contained  in  the  Exeter  Book  (q.v.). 

Guthrie,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Presbyterian 
minister  and  religious  writer  (b.  1803,  d.  1873), 
was  for  some  years  editor  of  the  Sunday  Magazine. 
His  chief  works  are  : — Man  and  the  Gospel ; Our 
Father' s Business  ; Out  of  Harness  ; Sketches,  Narra- 
tive and  Descriptive  ; Parables  Read  in  the  Light  of 
the  Present  Day  ; Speaking  to  the  Heart ; Studies  of 
Character  from  the  Old  Testament ; and  Sundays 
Abroad.  His  Life  appeared  in  1873. 

Guthrie,  William,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1708,  d.  1770),  was  the  author  of  a large  number 
of  works,  chiefly  historical,  none  of  which  have 
survived  the  days  in  which  they  were  written. 
Among  them  were  Histories  of  England,  Scot- 
land, the  World,  and  the  English  Peerage ; to 
which  may  be  added  a Geographical  Grammar, 
Remarks  on  English  Tragedy,  and  a very  large 
number  of  pamphlets.  He  preceded  Dr.  Johnson 
in  the  compilation  of  the  debates  in  “ The  Senate 
of  Lilliput”  for  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Guy  and  Amarant.  A fragment  of  The 
Famous  Historic  of  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  by 
Samuel  Rowlands;  published  in  1649. 

Guy  Livingstone.  See  Livingstone,  Guy. 

Guy  Mannering.  See  Mannering,  Guy. 

Guy  of  Warwick,  Sir.  “A  pleasant  song 
of  the  valiant  deeds  of  chivalry  achieved  by  that 
noble  knight,  who,  for  the  love  of  fair  Phelis, 
became  a hermit,  and  dyed  in  a cave  of  craggy 
rake,  a mile  distant  from  Warwick.”  It  was  very 
popular  among  the  Elizabethans,  and  is  referred  to 
by  Beaumont  in  his  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle, 
act  ii.,  last  scene.  The  legend  it  narrates  is  to  be 
found  in  a very  ancient  romance  in  English  verse, 
which  is  quoted  by  Chaucer  as  celebrated  in  his 
time,  and  of  which  a few  fragments  are  preserved 
in  Garrick’s  Collection  of  Old  Plays.  It  appeared 
in  French  in  1525.  Sir  William  Dugdale  regards 
the  story  of  Sir  Guy  as  only  partially  apocryphal, 
and  mentions,  as  a matter  of  fact,  a duel  fought  by 
that  hero  with  the  Danish  Champion  in  926.  See 
Guy  and  Amarant. 

Guyon,  Sir.  The  personification  of  Temper- 
ance in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene  (book  ii.). 

Gwalchmai.  A Welsh  bard  (circa  1150).  See 
Goinwfedd  and  Tal  y Moelire. 

Gwendolen  Harletk.  The  heroine  of 

Daniel  Deronda  (q.v.). 

Gwilym,  David  of.  Welsh  bard  (b.  1340, 
d.  1400). 

Gymnasiad.  A mock,  heroic  poem,  by  Pall 
Whitehead  (1710 — 1774),  ridiculing  boxing. 
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Habington,  William,  poet  (b.  1605,  d. 
1645),  wrote  Castara  (1634),  (q.v.),  a series  of 
poems  afterwards  included  in  the  collections  of 
Johnson  and  Chalmers ; The  Qaeene  of  Arragon,  a 
tragi-comedy  (1640),  and  a History  of  Edward  IV. 
(1640).  See  Wood’s  Athence  Oxonienses , the  Bio- 
graphia  Dramatica,  Hallam’s  Literary  History , and 
Brydges’  Censttra  Liter  aria.  See  Edward  IY., 
I History  of. 

“Habits  (Small)  well  pursued  be- 

I times.” — Hannah  More,  Aloris,  part  i. : — 

“May  reach  the  dignity  of  crimes.” 

Haeket,  John,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
[ Coventry  (b.  1592,  d.  1670),  wrote  Comcedia  Loila, 
Christian  Consolation , and  a Life  of  Archbishop 
Williams.  See  his  Life  by  Plume,  prefixed  to  a 
I volume  of  his  Sermons  (1675). 

Haddon,  Walter,  LL.D.  (b.  1516,  d.  1572), 
took  part  with  Sir  John  Cheke  in  preparing  Ee- 
■ fonnatio  Legum  Ecclesiasticorum , besides  writing 
Lucabrationes  (1567).  His  Life  and  Latin  Poems 
I were  published  in  1576. 

“Had  I a heart  for  falsehood  framed.” 

First  line  of  a song  in  Sheridan’s  comic  opera, 
The  Duenna  (act  i.,  scene  5). 

Hafed.  The  hero  of  Moore’s  tale,  “The  Fire 
Worshippers,”  in  Lalla  Eookh  (q.v.) ; beloved  by 
I Hinda. 

Haggis,  To  a.  A poem  by  Robert  Burns 
| (1759—1796): 

“ Fair  fa’  your  honest,  sonsie  face, 

Great  chieftain  o'  the  puddin’  race! 

Aboon  them  a’  ye  tak  your  place, 

Palnch,  tripe,  or  thalrm  : 

Weel  are  ye  wordy  o'  a grace 
As  lang’s  my  arm.” 

Haidee.  One  of  the  heroines  of  Byron’s 
poem  of  Don  Juan  (q.v.);  the  daughter  of  Lambro 
(q.v.),  and  in  love  with  the  hero.  See  canto  ii., 
cxii. — cxxi.,  where  her  meeting  with  the  ship- 
| wrecked  Don  is  described. 

“ Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the 

; grove!”  First  line  of  the  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo  (q.v.), 
by  Bruce  or  Logan. 

“Hail,  fellow,  well  met.”  See  Thomas 
' Brown’s  Amusement,  viii.,  and  Swift’s  My  Lady's 
! Lamentation. 

“Hail,  mildly  pleasing  Solitude!” 

| First  line  of  Thomson’s  Hymn  on  Solitude. 

“Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit!”— To  a 

| ■ Skylark , by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

Hailes,  Lord.  See  Dalrymple,  David. 

“Hair-breadth  ’scapes.”— Othello,  act  i., 

• scene  3. 

Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan,  The  Adven- 
tures of.  See  Baba,  Hajji. 


Hake,  Edward.  Author  of  The  Touchstone  of 
Wittes  (1588),  founded  on  Webbe’s  Discourse  of 
Poetrie.  See  Hazlitt’s  Early  English  Literature. 

Hakewill,  George,  divine  (b.  1579,  d.  1649), 
wrote  Scutum  Ecgium  adversus  omnes  Ecgicidas  et 
Eegicidarum  Patronos  (1612)  and  An  Apologie  or 
Declaration  of  the  Power  and  Providence  of  God  in 
the  Government  of  the  World  (1627). 

Hakluyt,  Richard,  Prebendary  of  Bristol 
and  Westminster  (b.  1553,  d.  1616),  was  the  com- 
piler of  a series  of  Voyages  which  have  made 
his  name  famous.  These  celebrated  narratives 
were  published  in  the  following  order : — (1)  Divers 
Voyages  touching  the  Discoveric  of  America  and  the 
Lands  adjacent  unto  the  Same  (1582);  (2 ) Four e 
Voyages  unto  Florida  (1587);  and  (3)  The  Principal 
Navigations , Voyages , Traffiques,  and  Discoveries  of 
the  English  Nation,  made  by  Sea  or  over  Land,  to 
the  most  remote  and  farthest  distant  quarters  of  the 
Earth,  at  any  time  ivithin  the  compasse  of  these  1500 
years  (1589).  Of  these  a new  edition  was  published 
in  1809 — 12,  followed  by  a supplementary  volume 
in  1812,  containing  several  Voyages  which  Hakluyt 
had  recommended  for  publication.  For  biographi- 
cal and  bibliographical  particulars,  see  the  Biographia 
Britannica,  Oldys’  Librarian,  Wood’s  Athence 
Oxonienses , and  Lowndes’  Bibliographer  s Manual. 

Hakluyt  Society,  The,  “for  the  publi- 
cation of  Rare  and  Valuable  Voyages,  Travels,  and 
Geographical  Records,”  was  instituted  in  London 
in  1846. 

Hakluytus  Posthumus.  See  Pilgrimes. 

Haldane,  James  Alexander  (b.  1768, 
d.  1851),  wrote  a work  on  The  Atonement,  besides 
Expositions  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews  and 
Galatians.  See  his  Life  by  Alexander  Haldane. 

Haldane,  Robert  (b.  1764,  d.  1842),  wrote  The 
Evidence  and  Authority  of  Divine  Ecvelation  (1816) 
and  a Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Eonians 
(1835).  See  the  Life  by  Alexander  Haldane. 

Hale,  Edward  Everett,  American  Uni- 
tarian minister  (b.  1822),  has  published  The  Eosary 
(1848) ; Margaret  Perceval  in  America  (1850);  Sketches 
of  Christian  History  (1850) ; Daily  Bread , and 
other  Stories  (1870) ; and  many  other  works. 

Hale,  Sarah  Josepha,  nee  Buell,  novelist, 
poet,  and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1795)  ; author 
of  The  Genius  of  Oblivion,  and  other  Poems ; 
Northwood ; Sketches  of  American  Character;  Traits 
of  American  Life ; The  Way  to  Live  Well,  and  to 
be  Well  while  we  Live;  Grosvenor : a Tragedy; 
Alice  Kay:  a Eomance  in  Ehyme ; Harry  Gay , the 
Widow's  Son;  Three  Hours : or,  the  Vigil  of  Love, 
and  other  Poems  ; The  Judge  : a Drama  of  American 
Life;  Woman' s Record : or,  Sketches  of  Distinguished 
Women,  from  the  beginning  till  1850;  and  various 
other  works.  See  Griswold’s  Female  Poets  of 
I America. 
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Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  Life  of,  by  Gilbert 
Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (1G43 — 1715);  pub- 
lished in  1682,  and  reprinted  in  Wordsworth’s 
Ecclesiastical  Biography.  Some  Additional  Notes 
were  written  by  Bichard  Baxter.  Sir  Matthew 
(1609 — 1676)  wrote,  among  other  works,  Contem- 
plations, Moral  and  Divine  (1676);  Pleas  ' of  the 
Crown  (1680)  ; and  The  Nature  of  Religion  (1684). 

Hales,  Alexander.  See  Alexander  of 
Hales  ; Fountain  of  Life,  The. 

Hales,  John  (d.  1572),  wrote  Introductions 
ad  Grammaticam,  The  Highway  to  Nobility , and  a 
translation  of  Plutarch’s  Precepts  for  Health  (1543), 
besides  minor  works. 

Hales,  John,  called  “The  Ever  Memorable” 
(b.  1584,  d.  1656),  wrote  a tract  on  Schism  (1642), 
and  other  works,  published  by  Lord  Hailes  in 
1765.  His  Golden  Remains  appeared  in  1659.  See 
the  Life  by  Des  Maizeaux. 

Hales,  Stephen,  natural  philosopher  (b.  1677, 
d.  1761),  published  Vegetable  Statics  (1727),  Statical 
Essays  (1733),  and  other  works. 

“ Half  a league,  half  a league.” — The 

Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ Half  - drunk  lean  over  the  half- 

dressed,  Where  the.” — Alfred  Austin,  The 
Season. 

“ Half  - seas  o’er  in  death,  I’m.”— 

Dryden,  Cleamenes. 

Haliburton,  Thomas  Chandler,  Canadian 
judge  (b.  1796,  d.  1865),  wrote  Sam  Slick,  The 
Clockmaker  (1835,  1838,  and  1840) ; The  Attache:  or, 
Sam  Slick  in  England  (1843  and  1844) ; The  Old 
Judge:  or,  Life  in  a Colony  (1847)  ; Rule  and  Misrule 
of  the  English  in  America  (1851);  Yankee  Stories 
(1852) ; Nature  and  Human  Nature  (1855) ; and  other 
works.  See  Slick,  Sam. 

Halifax,  Earl  of,  Charles  Montague  (b. 
1661,  d.  1715),  was  the  joint  author  with  Prior 
(q.v.)  of  The  City  and  Country  Mouse,  and  the  author 
of  many  miscellanous  poems.  His  Miscellanies , 
with  a Life,  appeared  in  1716.  See  the  Biographia 
Britannica  and  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

Halket,  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Lady  Ward- 
law  (b.  1677,  d.  about  1727),  was  the  author  of 
the  ballad  of  Hardyknute,  first  published  in  1719, 
and  afterwards  in  The  Evergreen.  See  Percy’s 
Reliques. 

Halket,  Lady  Anne  (b.  1632,  d.  1699), 

wrote  The  Mother’s  Will  to  the  Unborn  Child,  and  a 
volume  of  Miscellanies , published  in  1701. 

Hall,  Arthur.  See  Homer. 

HaU,  Anthony  (b.  1679,  d.  1723),  edited 

Leland’s  De  Scriptoribus  (1709)  and  Triveti  Anndles 

(1718). 

Hall,  Basil,  Captain  R.N.  (b.  1788,  d.  1844), 

A Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  Western  Coast  of  Corea 
md  the  Great  Loo-Choo  Island  in  the  Japan  Sea 


(1817);  Extracts  from  a Journal  written  on  the  Coast 
of  Chili , Peru,  and  Mexico,  in  the  years  1820,  1821. 
and  1822  (1823);  Travels  in  North  America  (1828): 
Patchwork  (1841) ; Fragments  of  Voyage  and  Travels. 
Schloss  Hei/nfeld,  and  other  works. 

Hall,  Edward,  historian  (d.  1547),  wrote  a 
chronicle,  entitled  The  Union  of  the  Two  Noble  md 
Illustre  Families  of  Lancastre  and  Yorke,  with  all 
the  Actes  done  in  both  the  Tymes  of  the  Princes  both 
of  the  one  Linage  and  the  other,  beginnyng  at  the  tyme 
of  Kynge  Henry  the  fowerth,  the  first  aucthor  of  this 
deuision,  and  so  successively  proceadyng  to  the  reigne 
of  the  high  and  prudent  prince  kyng  Henry  the  eight , 
the  indubitable  flower  and  very  heire  of  both  the  said 
linages ; first  published  by  Berthelette  in  1 542. 
Hall’s  chronicle  is  valuable  on  account  of  the 
minuteness  with  which  he  describes  the  manners  of 
his  time,  and  remarkable  as  being  the  foundation 
on  which  many  of  the  Elizabethan  plays  were 
constructed. 

Hall,  George,  Bishop  of  Chester  (b.  1612,  d. 
1668) ; author  of  The  Triumphs  of  Rome  over 
Despised  Protestancy  (1655). 

Hall,  J Ohn.  The  name  of  two  English  poets, 
one  of  whom  published,  in  1550,  a metrical  version 
of  portions  of  the  Proverbs,  the  Psalms,  and 
Ecclesiasticus.  The  other  (b.  1627,  d.  1656)  pub- 
lished Horce  Vacivce,  and  a translation  of  Longinus. 

HaU,  Joseph,  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich 
(b.  1574,  d.  1656).  His  Works,  of  which  the  Con- 
templations are  the  most  famous,  were  edited  by  Pratt 
in  1808,  and  Peter  Hall  in  1837.  See  Chalmers’ 
edition  of  the  Poets.  A full  list  of  the  works  may  be 
seenin  Lowndes’  Bibliographer' s Manual.  Biography 
by  Pratt,  Jones,  and  Morris  (1846).  Criticism  iii 
Hannay’s  Satire  and  Satirists,  and  Warton’s  English 
Poetry.  “ Hall,”  says  Campbell,  “ was  the  master 
satirist  of  his  age ; obscure  and  quaint  at  times,  but 
full  of  nerve  and  picturesque  illustration.  No  con- 
temporary satirist  has  given  equal  grace  and  dignity 
to  moral  censure.”  See  Epistles  ; Mundus  Alter 
et  Idem;  Satires  in  Six  Books;  Seneca,  The 
English  ; Virgidemiarum. 

Hall,  Mrs.  Anna  Maria,  novelist  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1802),  has  written  Sketches 
of  Irish  Character  (1829) ; Chronicles  of  a Schoolroom 
(1830) ; The  Buccaneers  (1832)  ; Tales  of  Womans 
Trials  (1834);  The  Outlaw  (1835)  ; Uncle  Horace 
(1835);  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Irish  Life  (1838); 
The  Groves  of  Blarney  (1838) ; Marian  : or,  a 
Young  Maid’s  Fortunes  (1840),  (q.v.) ; Stories  of 
the  Irish  Peasantry  (1840);  Ireland:  its  Scenery , 
Character,  $c.  (in  conjunction  with  her  husband, 
Mr.  S.  C.  Hall)  (1840);  The  White  Boy  (1845); 
Midsummer  Eve  (1847);  A Womans  Story  (1S57). 
Can  Wrong  be  Right?  (1862);  Union  Jack  (1863); 
Marian:  or,  a Young  Maid’s  Fortune  (1864);  The 
Lucky  Penny  (1864);  Ronald's  Reason:  or,  the 
Little  Cripple  (1 865) ; The  Prince  of  the  Fair  Family: 
a Fairy  Tale  (1866);  The  Playfellow  (1868);  The 
Fight  of  Faith:  a Story  (1869);  Digging  a Grave 
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with  a Wine  Glass  (1871)  ; besides  various  chil- 
dren’s books,  and  the  following  works,  contributed, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  husband,  to  the  pages  of 
the  Art  Journal: — The  Book  of  the  Thames , The 
Book  of  South  Wales , and  Pilgrimages  to  English 
> Shrines.  See  Ikish  Character,  Sketches  of. 

Hall,  Newman,  Congrogationalist  minister 
(b.  1816),  has  written  Come  to  Jesus,  Homeward 
Bound,  The  Forum  and  the  Vatican,  Pilgrim  Songs, 
From  Liverpool  to  St.  Louis,  and  many  other  works. 

Hall,  Robert,  Baptist  preacher  (b.  1764,  d. 
1831).  The  works  of  this  famous  divine  wero 
{Hiblished  after  his  death,  with  a Life , by  Olinthus 
Gregory.  See  also  the  Biography  by  Greene  (1832) 
und'by'J.  W.  Morris  (1846). 


Hall,  Rowland.  See  Breeches  Bible,  The. 


Hall,  Samuel  Carter,  author  (b.  1801),  has 
i published  The  Book  of  Gems,  The  Book  of  British 
\ Ballads,  The  Stately  Homes  of  England,  A Book  of 
Memories  of  Great  Men  and  Women,  and  other 
works;  among  them,  The  Trial  of  Sir  Jasper:  a 
. Temperance  Tale  in  Verse.  He  established  and 
j became  editor  of  the  Art  Journal,  in  1839. 

Hall,  Sir  James  (b.  1761,  d.  1832),  author  of 
I The  Principles  and  History  of  Gothic  Architecture 
I (1813). 


Hallam,  Arthur  Henry  (b.  1811,  d.  1833), 
i will  live  in  English  literature  as  the  inspirer  and 
; in  part  the  subject  of  Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam 
j (q.v.),  where  he  is  credited  with — 


“ Heart  affluence  in  discursive  talk, 

From  household  fountains  never  dry; 

The  critic  clearness  of  an  eye, 

That  saw  thro’  all  the  Muses’  walk. 

“ Seraphic  intellect  and  force 

To  seize  and  throw  the  doubts  of  man ; 
Impassion'd  logic,  which  outran 
The  hearer  in  its  fiery  course. 

“ High  nature,  amorous  of  the  good, 

But  touch’d  with  no  ascetic  gloom  ; 

And  passion  pure  in  snowy  bloom 
Thro’  all  the  years  of  April  blood. 

“ A love  of  freedom  rarely  felt, 

Of  freedom  in  her  regal  seat 
Of  England— not  the  schoolboy  heat. 

The  blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt. 

“ And  manhood  fused  with  female  grace 
In  such  a sort,  the  child  would  twine 
A trustful  hand,  unask’d,  in  thine, 

And  find  ills  comfort  in  thy  face.” 

r ■ Whilst  still  a boy  he  contributed  to  The  Eton 
Miscellany.  Later  he  translated  the  sonnets  of 
Dante’s  Vita  Nuova,  composed  a drama  on  tho 

ITiife  of  Raphael,  and  wrote  memoirs  of  Petrarch, 
• Voltaire,  and  Burke.  His  Remains  were  published, 
3 with  a Life,  by  his  father,  Henry  Hallam,  in  1834. 
'See  also  the  Life  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  and  The 
i Atlantic  Monthly  for  December,  1860. 


HaUam,  Henry,  historian  and  essayist  (b. 
1777,  d.  1859),  was  the  author  of  a View  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages  (1818);  a Constitutional 
History  of  England  (1827) ; an  Introduction  to  the 
jj  ' Literature  of  Europe  (1838 — 9) ; and  various  essays 
in  The  Edinburgh  Review.  See  sketch  of  his  Life , 


by  Dean  Milman,  in  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  vol.  x.  Byron  alludes  to  him,  in  his 
English  Bards,  as 

“ Classic  Hallam,  much  renowned  for  Greek.” 

Halleck,  Fitz- Greene,  American  poet  (b. 
1790,  d.  1867),  was  co-author  of  The  Croaker 
Papers  (1819),  afterwards  publishing  Fanny  (1821), 
and  a volume  of  Poems  (1827),  which  included 
Marco  Bozzaris,  Alnwick  Castle , Burns,  Wyoming , 
and  others.  A further  selection  appeared  in  1835. 
For  Biography,  see  the  Life  by  J.  G.  Wilson 
(1869),  the  Memorial  by  F.  S.  Cozzens  (1868),  and 
Allibone’s  Dictionary  of  English  and  American 
Authors.  For  Criticism,  see  Griswold’s  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  America,  and  Tuckerman’s  Sketch  of 
American  Literature.  “ It  may  be  said  of  his  com- 
positions,” remarks  a writer  in  Fraser's  Magazine , 
“ as  it  can  be  affirmed  of  few  American  verses, 
that  they  have  a real  innate  harmony.”  “ In  no 
poet,”  says  William  Cullen  Bryant,  “ can  be  found 
passages  which  flow  with  more  sweet  and  liquid 
smoothness.” 

Haller,  Joseph.  The  signature  under  which 
Henry  Nelson  Coleridge  (1800 — 1843)  at  one 
time  contributed  to  Knight’s  Quarterly  Magazine. 

Hallet,  Joseph,  divine  (b.  1692,  d.  1744), 
published  The  Unity  of  God  (1720),  The  Reconciler 
(1726),  and  The  Study  of  Holy  Scriptures  (1729 — 
36). 

Halley,  Edmund,  astronomer  (b.  1656,  d. 

1742),  wrote  Catalogns  Stellarum  Australium  (1699) ; 
The  Circulation  of  the  Watery  Vapours  of  the  Sea 
(1691) ; The  Theory  of  the  Change  in  the  Variation 
of  the  Needle  (1692). 

Halliday  (Duff),  Andrew,  dramatist  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1830,  d.  1877),  published, 
among  other  works,  Every-Day  Papers  (1864), 
Sunny  side  Papers  (1866),  and  Town  and  Country 
(1866);  besides  writing  the  following  plays: — 
The  Great  City,  Checkmate , For  Love  or  Money, 
Little  Emily , Nell,  King  o'  Scots,  Amy  Robsart, 
Rebecca,  Notre  Dame,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Heart's 
Delight,  Richard  Ceeur  de  Lion,  and  Nicholas 
Niclcleby,  most  of  them  founded  upon  the  works 
of  Scott  or  Dickens.  He  also  contributed  to  The 
Morning  Chronicle,  The  Leader,  The  Cor  nh  ill  Maga- 
zine, All  the  Year  Round,  and  other  periodicals. 

HaUifax,  Samuel,  D.D.  (b.  1733,  d.  1790), 
is  best  known  as  the  author  of  an  Analysis  of 
Butler's  Analogy ; he  also  published  an  Analysis 
of  the  Roman  Civil  Law  (1774),  and  Twelve  Sermons 
on  the  Prophecies  (1776). 

HaUiwell-Phillipps,  James  Orchard, 

editor  and  writer  (b.  1820),  has  published  editions 
of  tho  Works  of  Shakespeare  (1851 — 3,  1853 — 61), 
a Life  of  Shakspeare,  A Dictionary  of  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Words,  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Dialects  of  England,  Popular  Rhymes  and 
Nursery  Talcs,  and  many  other  works. 
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Hallo  my  Fancy.  A poom  by  William 
Cleland  (b.  about  1(561,  d.  1689),  written  when  he 
was  not  quite  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  first 
verse  runs — 

“ In  melancholy  fancy, 

Out  of  myself. 

In  the  vulcan  dancy, 

All  the  world  survoying, 

Nowhere  staying, 

J ust  like  a fairy  elf ; 

Out  o’er  the  tops  of  highest  mountains  skipping. 

Out  o’er  the  hills,  the  trees  and  valleys  tripping, 

Out  o’er  the  ocean  seas,  without  an  oar  or  shipping, 

Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? ” 

Hallorom,  Rev.  L.  H.  See  Female  Volun- 
teer, The. 

Halloween.  A poem  by  Robert  Burns 
(1759 — 1796),  descriptive  of  the  various  customs 
which  obtain  in  Scotland  on  that  night  of  the  year. 
“HallowUen,”  he  says,  “is  thought  to  be  a night 
when  witches,  devils,  and  other  mischief-making 
beings  are  all  abroad  on  their  baneful,  midnight 
errands ; particularly  those  aerial  people,  the  fairies, 
are  said  on  that  night  to  hold  a grand  anniversary.” 
See  the  author’ s notes  to  the  poem.  A poem  on  the 
same  subject,  contributed  by  John  Mayne  (1759 — 
1836)  to  Rtiddiman’ s Magazine  in  1780,  is  said  to 
have  suggested  Burns’s  composition. 

Hallowed  Ground.  A lyric  by  Thomas 
Campbell,  containing  the  lines — 

“ To  live  In  hearts  we  leave  behind, 

Is  not  to  die.” 

Halpine,  Charles  G.  See  O’Reilly,  Pri- 
vate Miles. 

H.  A.  L.,  The  Old  Shekarry.  The  pseu- 
donym under  which  Major  Leveson  has  published 
several  sporting  works ; among  others,  The  Camp 
Fire,  The  Forest  and  the  Field,  The  Hunting 
Grounds  of  the  Old  World,  and  Wrinkles : or,  Hints 
to  Travellers. 

Halyburton,  Thomas,  divine  (b.  1674,  d. 

1712),  wrote  Natural  Religion  Inefficient,  and  Re- 
vealed necessary  to  Salvation  (1714),  The  Great 
Concern  of  Salvation  (1721),  and  Ten  Sermons 
(1722).  See  his  Memoirs  of  himself. 

Hamilton,  Alexander.  See  Publius. 

Hamilton,  Count  Anthony  (b.  about 

1646,  d.  1720).  wrote  the  Memoires  de  Grammont , 
and  translated  Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism  into 
French.  His  complete  Works  appeared  in  1813. 

Hamilton,  Elizabeth,  miscellaneous  writer 
b.  1758,  d.  1816),  wrote  Letters,  of  a Hindoo  Rajah 
1790);  The  Modern  Philosopher  (1800);  Letters  on 
Education  (1801);  Agrippina  (1803)  ; The  Cottagers 
of  Glenburnie ; The  Elementary  Principles  of  the 
Human  Mind;  and  other  works.  See  her  Life  by 
Miss  Benger  (1818). 

Hamilton,  Gail.  The  nom  de  plume  of  Miss 
Mary  Abigail  Dodge,  of  Hamilton , Massachusetts, 
an  American  writer. 

Hamilton,  Hugh,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ossory 
(b.  1729,  d.  1805),  wrote  De  Sectionibus  Conicis 
(1758),  and  an  Essay  on  the  Existence  and  Attri- 


butes of  the  Supreme  Being  (1792).  His  Works 
were  published  in  1809. 

Hamilton,  James,  D.D.  (b.  1814,  d.  1867), 

author  of  Life  in  Earnest,  The  Mount  of  Olives, 
The  Royal  Preacher,  The  Happy  Home , The  Lamp 
and  the  Lantern,  and  many  others. 

Hamilton,  Richard  Winter,  D.D.  (b. 

1794,  d.  1848),  author  of  Sermons  (1833  and  1845), 
The  Revealed  Doctrine  of  Rewards  and  Punishments 
(1846),  Nugce  Liter arioc,  and  others. 

Hamilton,  Robert,  LL.D.,  political  econo- 
mist (b.  1743,  d.  1829),  wrote  treatises  on  Merchan- 
dise (1777) ; Arithmetic  (1796)  ; and  The  National 
Debt  (1813)  ; also,  The  Progress  of  Society  (1830). 
See  Chambers’s  Eminent  Scotsmen. 

Hamilton,  Thomas  (b.  1789,  d.  1842), 
author  of  The  Youth  and  Manhood  of  Cyril  Thornton 
(1827),  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign,  and 
Men  and  Manners  in  America.  He  was  a constant 
contributor  to  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  Professor  of  Meta- 
physics at  Edinburgh  (b.  1788,  d.  1856),  was  the 
author  of  Discussions  on  Philosophy , contributed  to 
The  Edinburgh  Review,  and  re-published  in  1852 ; of 
an  edition  of  Reid  (q.v.),  with  notes  and  dissertations 
(1846) ; and  of  various  lectures  on  metaphysics  and 
logic,  published  by  Professors  Mansel  and  Veitch 
in  1859 — 60.  “In  common  with  Reid,”  says  the 
latter  writer,  “ Hamilton  holds  firmly  by  fact  and 
reality,  even  where  these  transcend  philosophical 
comprehension,  and  cannot  be  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  symmetrical  deduction.  This  is  manifest 
from  even  a general  view  of  what  may  be  called 
his  philosophical  method,  which  is  simply  the  study 
of  consciousness  in  its  integrity,  as  the  supreme 
organon  of  philosophy.  The  facts  of  consciousness 
are  to  be  accepted  by  us,  not  in  so  far  only  as  we 
can  make  them  the  points  in  a chain  of  reasoned 
explication  or  demonstration,  but  as  the  co-ordinate 
data  of  an  authentic  testimony,  which  it  is  sufficient 
to  show  are  not  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
Although  Sir  W.  Hamilton  was  largely  indebted 
to  his  predecessors,  and  obtained,  as  must  be 
acknowledged,  his  doctrines  more  by  way  of  criti- 
cism of  the  results  of  others  than  by  direct  physio- 
logical observation,  he  was,  however,  no  servile 
borrower.  The  half -applied  principle,  the  neglected 
truth,  was  grasped  with  a steadier  and  bolder  hand; 
its  full  force  and  significance  were  disclosed ; found 
inoperative,  it  was  rendered  living  and  fruitful  by  . 
the  touch  of  philosophical  genius.” 

Hamilton,  William,  of  Bangour,  poet 

(b.  1704,  d.  1754).  His  collected  Poems  appeared 
in  1760.  See  Braes  of  Yarrow,  The;  Flower, 
of  Yarrow’,  The;  Pindar;  Triumph  of  Love. 
The. 

Hamlett,  Prince  of  Denmarke,  The 
Revenge  of.  The  title  under  which  Shake- 
speare’s famous  tragedy  was  entered  by  James 
Roberts  in  the  registers  of  the  Stationers  Company , 
in  July’,  1602.  It  was  then  represented  as  having 
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been  “ latelie  acted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  bis  ser- 
vantes.”  In  1603  appeared  a quarto  edition  of  the 
play,  in  -which  Polonius  and  Reynaldo  figure  under 
the  names  of  Corambis  and  Montano,  and  in  1604 
appeared  another  quarto  edition,  under  the  title  of 
The  Tragicall  Historie  of  Samlet,  Prince  of  Denmarke, 
which,  “enlarged  to  almost  as  much  againe  as  it 
was  ” in  the  edition  of  1603,  contains  the  text  of 
| Hamlet  as  its  author  finally  left  it  to  the  world. 

' A play  of  Hamlet  had  been  in  existence  before 
1 1589,  but  this  was  neither  Shakespeare’s,  nor,  as  far 

jj.  as  we  know,  seen  by  Shakespeare,  who  probably 
i derived  the  plot  of  his  tragedy  from  the  prose 
J Historie  of  Hamblet,  translated  from  the  account  of 
I that  prince  found  in  the  Danish  history  of  Saxo 
1 Grammaticus,  and  included  by  Belief orest  in  his 
collection  of  Novels  in  1564.  “To  me  it  is  clear,” 

• says  Goethe,  “ that  Shakespeare  meant  in  the 
. present  case  to  represent  the  effects  of  a great 
i action  laid  upon  a soul  unfit  fer  the  performance  of  it. 
i In  this  view  the  whole  piece  seems  to  me  composed. 
A lovely,  pure,  noble,  and  most  moral  nature,  with- 

0 out  the  strength  of  nerve  that  forms  a hero,  sinks 
' beneath  a burden  which  it  cannot  bear  and  must 

not  cast  away.  All  duties  are  holy  for  him ; the 
present  is  too  hard.  Impossibilities  have  been 
required  of  him — not  in  themselves  impossibilities, 
but  such  for  him.  He  winds,  and  turns,  and  tor- 
: ments  himself ; he  advances  and  recoils ; is  ever 
put  in  mind,  ever  puts  himself  in  mind ; at 
last  does  all  but  put  his  purpose  from  his 
thoughts ; yet  still  without  recovering  his  peace  of 
: :mind.”  For  further  criticisms  on  this  play,  see 
Coleridge’s  Literary  Remains,  Schlegel’s  Dramatic 
Literature , Hartley  Coleridge’s  Essays  and  Mar- 

1 ginalia,  Mrs.  Jameson’s  Characteristics  of  Women, 
KHazlitt’s  Shakespeare  Characters , Maginn’s  Shake- 
speare Papers,  Grant  White’s  Shakespeare  Scholar, 
r Hallam’s  Literary  History,  Dowden’s  Mind  and 

Art  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  works  of  Ulrici  and 
Gervinus. 

Hammond,  Anthony,  miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1668,  d.  1738),  edited  and  contributed  to  a 
''  Miscellany  of  Original  Poems  (1720),  besides  pub- 
; lishing  many  prose  pieces.  Bolingbroke  called 
him  “ silver-tongued,”  in  allusion  to  his  parlia- 
f mentary  eloquence. 

Hammond,  Henry,  D.D.,  commentator  (b. 
1605,  d.  1660),  published  a Paraphrase  and  Anno- 
tations on  the  New  Testament  (1653),  a Paraphrase 
and  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  a Practical  Cate- 
chism, and  other  works.  See  the  Lives  by  Fell 
(1661)  and  Fulman  (1684). 

_Hammond,  James,  son  of  Anthony  (b. 
11710,  d.  1742),  “translated  Tibullus  into  English 
verse,  to  let,’  says  Hazlitt,  “ his  mistress  and  the 
.public  know  of  his  passion  for  the  former.”  “ His 
f Elegies,  says  Johnson,  “have  neither  passion, 

[nature,  nor  manners.”  See  the  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

Hampden,  Renn  Dickson,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Hereford  (b.  1793,  d.  1868),  wrote  treatises  on  1 


The  Scholastic  Philosophy , The  Philosophical  Evidence 
of  Christianity , and  Moral  Philosophy  ; besides  several 
volumes  of  Sermons  and  contributions  to  the 
Encyclopedias  Britannica  and  Mctropolitana.  “ All 
these  works,”  says  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander,  “in- 
dicate on  the  part  of  the  author  a sincere  love  of 
truth,  great  powers  of  thought  and  argument,  and 
some  of  them  the  possession  of  copious  stores  of 
learning,  especially  in  ancient  and  mediaeval 
philosophy.” 

Hampden,  The  Spirit  of.  The  signature 
adopted  by  Dr.  Robert  Fellowes  (1770 — 1847)  in 
various  letters  to  the  public  prints  in  1821. 

Hampole,  The  Hermit  of.  See  Rolle. 

Hamst,  Olphar.  The  assumed  name  of 
Ralph  Thomas  (of  which  it  forms  the  anagram), 
author  of  The  Handbook  of  Fictitious  Names. 

Handful  of  Honeysuckles.  A collection 
of  metrical  translations  of  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
&c.,  by  William  Hunnis,  published  in  1585.  See 
Seven  Sobs  of  a Sorrowful  Soul  for  Sin. 

Handling  of  Sins,  A.  A translation  into 
English  by  Robert  de  Brunne  of  a French  work 
by  William  of  Waddington  (q.v.),  which  treats  of 
the  decalogue  and  the  seven  deadly  sins.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  many  legendary  stories,  and  is  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  the  British  Museum. 

Handy  Andy.  A novel  by  Samuel  Lover 
(1797 — 1868),  originally  published  as  a serial. 

“Hangs  a tale,  And  thereby.” — As  You 

Like  Lt,  act  ii.,  scene  7. 

Hanmer,  Rev.  Meredith  (b.  1543,  d. 

1604),  compiled  a Chronicle  of  Lr eland,  and  trans- 
lated into  English  the  ecclesiastical  histories  of 
Eusebius,  Socrates,  Evagrius,  and  Dorotheus,  to 
which  he  prefixed  a Chronographie  (1576 — 77). 

Hanna,  William,  D.D.,  Presbyterian 
minister  (b.  1808) ; author  of  a Life  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
(1849),  and  other  works. 

Hannah.  The  heroine  of  Mrs.  Inchbald's 
story  of  Nature  and  Art  (q.v.). 

Hannah,  John,  D.C.L.  (b.  1818),  has  pub- 
lished Lectures  on  the  Relation  between  the  Divine 
and  Human  Elements  in  Holy  Scripture  (1863),  Dis- 
courses on  the  Fall  and  its  Results,  editions  of  the 
Works  of  Dr.  Henry  King  and  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  a volume  of  selections  from  The  Courtly 
Poets , and  some  miscellaneous  lectures,  sermons, 
and  pamphlets. 

Hannay,  James,  novelist  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1827,  d.  1873),  wrote  Biscuits  and  Grog 
(1848),  A Claret  Cup  (1848),  King  Dobbs  (1848), 
Hearts  are  Trumps  (1849),  Singleton  Fontcnoy  (1850), 
Sketches  in  Ultramarine  (1853),  Satire  and' Satirists 
(1854),  Eustace  Conyers  (1855),  Essays  from  the 
“ Quarterly ’ (1861),  Characters  and  Criticisms 

(1865),  A Course  of  English  Literature  (1866), 
Three  Hundred  Years  of  a Norman  House  (1866), 
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and  Studies  on  Thackeray  (1869).  He  was  for 
some  years  editor  of  The  Edinburgh  Courant. 

Hannibal  and  Scipio.  A tragedy  by 
Thomas  Nabbes,  acted  in  1635 ; printed  in  1637. 

Hanno,  in  Moore’s  novel  of  Zeluco  (q.v.),  is  a 
slave,  the  description  of  whose  death  is  considered 
one  of  the  hnest  passages  in  the  hook. 

Hansard,  Luke  (b.  1752,  d.  1828),  whose 
name  survives  in  the  well-known  edition  of  the 
parliamentary  debates,  was  for  a long  time  printer 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  See  The  Gentleman’ s 
Magazine  for  1828. 

Hanvil,  John.  See  Architrenius. 

“ Happiness  that  makes  the  heart 

afraid,  There  is  ev’n  a.” — Hood,  Ode  to  Melancholy . 

Happiness,  The  Idea  of.  A tract  published 
by  John  Norris  (1657 — 1711)  in  1688,  in  which, 
says  Professor  Fraser,  “ he  describes  divine  medi- 
tation, distinguished  from  mere  morality,  as  the 
essence  of  a happy  life  on  earth.” 

“Happiness  was  born  a twin.”— Byron, 
Don  Juan , canto  ii.,  stanza  172. 

“ Happy  lover  who  has  come,  A.” 

Line  1,  sect,  viii.,  of  In  Memoriam , by  Alfred 
Tennyson. 

Happy  Old  Couple,  The.  A ballad  of 
uncertain  authorship,  sometimes  attributed  to 
Matthew  Prior.  It  tells  the  story  of  Darby  and 
J oan,  a married  couple  who  are  said  to  have  lived 
more  than  a century  ago  in  the  village  of  Hed- 
laugh,  Yorkshire,  and  who  were  celebrated  for 
their  long  life  and  conjugal  happiness.  Timperley 
says  that  Darby  was  a printer  in  Bartholomew 
Close,  who  died  in  1730,  and  that  the  ballad  was 
written  by  one  of  his  apprentices  called  Henry 
Woodfall. 

“ Happy  the  man  whose  wish  and 

care.”  First  line  of  the  Ode  to  Solitude , by  Alex- 
ander Pope  (1688 — 1744). 

Happy  Valley,  The,  in  Johnson’s  prose 
romance  of  Rasselas  (q.v.),  is  represented  as  situated 
in  Abyssinia. 

Happy  Warrior,  Character  of  the.  A 

poem  by  William  Wordsworth,  written  in  1806. 

Hardeastle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Characters  in 
Goldsmith’s  comedy  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  (q.v.). 
Their  daughter  is  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  and  is 

eventually  married  to  Marlowe  (q.v.). 

• 

Hardinge,  G-eorge,  son  of  Nicholas  (b.  1744, 
d.  1816),  was  a contributor  to  the  Literary  Anecdotes 
of  Nichols  (q.v.),  who,  in  1818,  published,  with  a 
Life , the  works  of  Hardinge,  which  included 
charges,  lay  sermons,  parliamentary  speeches,  lite- 
rary essays,  and  poems. 

Hardinge,  Nicholas  (b.  1700,  d.  1758),  was 
famous  in  his  own  day  as  a scholar  and  a poet. 
His  Denhill  Iliad,  described  as  “ very  much  in  the 


manner  of  Pope,”  was  printed  by  Nichols  in  his 
collection. 


Harding,  John  (b.  1378,  d.  1465),  wrote  a 

Chronicle  in  Metre  from  the  first  Begynning  of  Eng - 
lande  unto  ye  Reigne  of  Edwarde  y*  Fourth  (q.v.), 
with  a biographical  and  critical  preface. 

Harding,  Thomas,  D.D.  (b.  1512,  d.  1572), 
is  celebrated  as  the  controversial  opponent  of  John 
Jewell  (q.v.).  For  a list  of  his  Works  see  Wood’s 
Athence  Oxonienses. 


“ Hard  is  the  fate  of  him  who  loves.” 

First  line  of  a song  by  James  Thomson  (1700 — 
1748),  of  which  the  last  verse  runs — 

“ But  If,  at  first,  lier  virgin  fear 

Should  start  at  Love’s  suspected  name, 

With  that  of  friendship  soothe  her  ear— 

True  Love  and  Friendship  are  the  same.” 

Hard  Times.  A novel  by  Charles  Dickens 
(1812 — 1870),  which,  after  appearing  from  week  to 
week  in  Household  Words,  was  published  in  a com- 
plete form  in  August,  1854.  It  is  one  of  the  least 
successful  of  the  author’s  writings.  See  Gradgrind. 

Hardwicke,  Earl  of,  Philip  Yorke  (b.  1720, 
d.  1790),  was  part  author  of  Athenian  Letters,  or  the 
Epistolary  Correspondence  of  an  Agent  of  the  King  of 
Persia  residing  at  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian 
War  (1743) ; besides  editing  the  Correspondence  of  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton  (1775),  the  Hardwicke  State  Papers 
(1779),  and  Walpoliana  (1783).  Life  by  Cooksey 
(1791). 

Hardy-dardy.  The  jester  in  Godly  Queen 
Hester  (q.v.). 

Hardy,  Letitia.  The  heroine  of  The  Belle's 
Stratagem  (q.v). 

Hardy,  Sir  Thomas  Duffus  (b.  1804),  has 
published  several  editions  of  ancient  manuscripts 
from  the  Record  Office,  and  has  written  a Life  of 
Lord  Langdale,  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Hardy,  Thomas,  novelist,  has  written 
Desperate  Remedies,  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,  A 
Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd > 
and  The  Hand  of  Ethelberta. 


Hardyknute.  See  Halket,  Elizabeth. 
Hare,  Augustus  William  (b.  1792,  d. 

1834),  author  of  Sermons  to  a Country  Congregation 
and  Cotton  Sermons,  and  co-author  of  Guesses  at 
Truth  (q.v.). 


Hare,  Francis,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chichester 
(b.  1688,  d.  1740),  wrote  a pamphlet  on  The  Diffi- 
culties and  Discouragements  which  attend  the  Study 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  published  an  edition  of  t e 
works  of  Terence,  besides  writing  against  Bishop 
Hoadley  in  the  Bangorian  controversy  (q.v.). 
theory  of  Hebrew  metre,  in  which  he  published  an 
edition  of  the  Psalms,  was  refuted  by  Bishop 


Tare,  Julius  Charles,  Vicar  of  Hurstaon 
ux  (b  1795,  d.  1855),  wrote  The  Mission  of  the 
iforter  (1846),  The  Victory  of  Faith  (1847),  ana 
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a Life  of  John  Sterling  (1848),  besides  being  co- 
author with  his  brother  Augustus  of  Guesses  at 
. Truth  (q.v.). 

Haredale,  Hugh  and  Emma.  Characters 
in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Burnaby  Budge  (q.v.). 

“ Hark,  hark  ! the  lark  at  heaven’s 

.gate  sings.”  First  line  of  a song  in  Cymbeline , 
ii.  3.  Chaucer  had  written  in  his  Knight's  Tale : — 

« The  busy  lark,  the  messenger  of  day, 

Salutetb  In  her  song  the  morning  gray.” 

Lyly  had  said  in  his  Alexander  and  Campaspe 
(q.v.) : — 

“ The  lark  so  shrill  and  clear. 

Now  at  heaven’s  gate  she  rial's  her  wing ; ” 

and  Milton  afterwards  wrote  : — 

“ Ye  birds, 

That  singing  up  to  heaven’s  gate  ascend.” 

Harley.  The  hero  of  Mackenzie’s  novel  of 
The  Man  of  Feeling  (q.v.). 

Harlowe,  Clarissa.  A novel  by  Samuel 
Richardson  (q.v.),  published  in  1748.  “The 
work,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “ on  which  Richard- 
son’s fame  as  a classic  of  England  will  rest  for  ever.” 

Harmer,  Thomas,  Independent  minister 
(b.  1715,  d.  1788),  wrote  Observations  on  Various 
Passages  of  Scripture , which  was  published,  with  a 
Life  of  the  author,  in  1816.  His  Miscellaneous 
Works  appeared  in  1823. 

Harmonie  of  the  Church,  The : “ con- 
taining the  spiritual  Songs  and  holy  Hymnes  of 
godly  Men,  Patriarches,  and  Prophets,  all  sweetly 
sounding  to  the  glory  of  the  Highest,”  by  Michael 
Drayton  (1563 — 1631)  ; published  in  1591. 

Harold,  The  Last  of  the  Saxon  Kings. 

A romance  by  Edward,  Lord  Lytton  ; published 
in  1850. 

Harold.  A dramatic  poem  by  Alfred  Tenny- 
son ; published  in  1876. 

Harold  Transome,  in  George  Eliot’s 
novel  of  Felix  Holt  (q.v.),  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Tran- 
some and  Matthew  Jermyn,  the  lawyer;  and  in 
love  with,  but  refused  by,  Esther  Lyon. 

“ Harp  that  once  through  Tara’s 

Halls,  The.”  First  line  of  a familiar  song  by 
Thomas  Moore. 

Harpalus.  The  hero  of  “an  ancient  English 
pastoral,”  included  amongst  the  works  of  “ uncer- 
tain auctors,”  in  Songes  and  Sonettes  (1557).  His 
lady-love  is  called  Phillida ; his  rival,  Corin. 

Harpalus,  in  Spenser’s  Colin  Clout's  come 
home  again  (q.v.),  is  probably  intended  for  the  Earl 
of  Dorset. 

Harrington.  A novel  by  Maria  Edoeworth, 
published  in  1817. 

Harrington,  Dr.  switch  ofWokey,The. 

Harrington,  James,  political  writer  (b. 
1611,  d.  1677),  was  the  author  of  Oceana  (q.v.). 
Life  by  Toland  (1771). 


Harrington,  John  (b.  1534,  d.  1582).  The 
poems  of  this  writer  were  published  in  the  Nugcc 
Antigua.  See  also  Hannah’s  Courtly  Foets. 

Harriott,  Thomas,  mathematician  (b.  1560), 
d.  1621),  author  of  Artis  Analyticce  Praxis  ad 
AEquationes  Algebraicas  Besolvendas  (1631). 

Harris,  James,  philosophical  writer  (b.  1709, 
d.  1780),  wrote  treatises  on  Art,  Music , Painting, 
Poetry,  and  Happiness,  all  published  in  1744;  also, 
Hermes,  a Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Lan- 
guage and  Universal  Grammar  (1751);  Philosophical 
Arrangements  (1796) ; and  Philological  Inquiries 
(1781).  His  Works,  with  a Life  by  his  son,  ap- 
peared in  1801. 

Harris,  John  (b.  1667,  d.  1719),  author  of 

Lexicon  Technician,  an  Universal  Dictionary  of 
Science  and  Art , and  various  other  compilations. 
See  EncylopyEdia. 

Harris,  John,  D.D.,  Independent  minister 
(b.  1802,  d.  1856),  wrote  The  Great  Teacher  (1835) ; 
Mammon:  or,  Covetousness  the  Sin  of  the  Christian 
Church  (1836);  Christian  Union;  several  prize 
essays,  and  numerous  verses.  His  Posthumous 
Works  were  issued  in  1857. 

Harris,  Mrs.  See  Gamp,  Mrs. 

Harris,  Thomas  Leonard,  poet  and  re- 
ligious writer,  has  produced  Hymns  of  Spiritual 
Devotion  for  the  New  Christian  Age;  First  Book 
of  the  Christian  Religion;  The  Arcana  of  Chris- 
tianity; A Song  of  Satan  ; The  Wisdom  of  Angels;  An 
Epic  of  the  Starry  Heavens;  A Lyric  of  the  Morning 
Lands;  A Lyric  of  the  Golden  Age ; Bequia:  a Song 
of  Many  Days;  and  many  other  works.  Mr. 
Harris  is  by  birth  an  Englishman,  but  emigrated 
to  America  at  an  early  age.  His  works  profess 
to  be  written  “ in  the  spirit,”  and  to  be  improvised. 

Harris,  Walter  (b.  1647,  d.  after  1725), 
author  of  De  Morbis  Acutis  Infantum,  Pharma- 
cologia  Anti-empirica,  and  other  medical  works. 

Harris,  William,  biographer  (b.  1720,  d. 
1770),  wrote  the  Lives  of  Hugh  Peters  (1751)  ; 
James  I.  (1753)  ; Charles  I.  (1758)  ; Cromwell 
(1761) ; and  Charles  II.  (1765). 

Harris,  William,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter (b.  about  1675,  d.  1740),  published  The  Messiah 
in  the  Old  Testament , in  reply  to  Collins’s  Dis- 
courses, and  wrote  the  Commentary  on  the  Epistles 
to  the  Philippians  and  Colossians,  in  continuation 
of  Matthew  Henry’s  work. 

Harrison-,  Frederic  (b.  1831),  is  the  author 
of  The  Meaning  of  History  (1862);  Questions  for  a 
Reformed  Parliament  (1867);  Order  and  Progress 
(1875) ; a translation  of  Comte’s  Social  Statics 
(1875);  and  many  other  works;  besides  numerous 
contributions  to  the  Westminster  and  Fortnightly 
Reviews. 

Harrison,  William  (d.  1592),  contributed 
to  Holinshed’s  Chronicles  a Historical  Description 
of  the  Island  of  Britain;  and  to  Holinshed’s  History 
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of  Scotland  a translation  of  Boethius’  Description  of 
Scotland. 

Harrison,  William,  poet  and  essayist  (d. 
1713),  conducted  The  Tatler  (q.v.)  after  Steele’s 
withdrawal  from  it.  For  specimens  of  his  verse 
see  the  collections  of  Dodslcy  and  Nichols.  Swift 
described  him  as  “ a pretty  little  fellow,  with  a 
great  deal  of  wit,  good  sense,  and  good  nature,” 
and  as  having  written  “some  mighty  pretty 
things.” 

Harrowing  of  Hell,  The.  See  Exeter 
Book. 

Harry,  Blind,  or  Henry  the  Minstrel, 

flourished  circa  1460,  when  he  produced  his 
chronicle-history  of  Wallace  (q.v.). 

Hart,  King.  A poem  by  Bishop  Gawain 
Douglas,  of  Dunkeld,  in  which  the  hero  is  in- 
tended as  an  allegorical  representation  of  human 
life.  The  heart,  as  being  the  noblest  part  of  man, 
is  described  as  his  Sovereign,  and  the  Court  of  this 
imaginary  Sovereign  is  composed  of  the  universal 
attributes  of  youth.  The  King  is  assaulted  by 
Queen  Plesaunce,  whom  he  marries  after  a long 
resistance.  At  length,  Age  makes  his  appearance, 
followed  by  Conscience,  and  the  Queen  having 
taken  her  departure,  Decrepitude  attacks  and 
wounds  the  King,  who,  after  making  his  will,  suc- 
cumbs to  Death. 

Harte,  Francis  Bret,  an  American  humorist 
(b.  1839),  has  written  numerous  prose  tales  and 
sketches,  of  which  the  following  are  the  best 
known  and  most  popular : — The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Gamp , Brown  of  Calaveras , Mr.  Thompson's  Prodi- 
gal , and  The  Iliad  of  Sandy  Barr.  Of  his  poems, 
in  dialect  and  otherwise,  the  following  will  be  most 
familiar  to  the  English  reader : — Her  Letter, 
Dickens  in  Camp , Jim , Dow's  Flat,  In  the  Tunnel, 
Plain  Language  from  Truthful  James,  The  Society 
upon  the  Stanislaus,  To  the  Pliocene  Skull,  A Geo- 
logical Madrigal,  The  Lost  Tails  of  Miletus,  Truthful 
James’s  Answer  to  “ Her  Letter ,"  Further  Language 
from  Truthful  James,  Aspiring  Miss  Delaine,  and 
Songs  without  Sense.  Bret  Harte  has  also  written 
Sensation  Novels  Condensed,  a series  of  parodies 
on  our  leading  novelists  (1867) ; and  Gabriel  Conroy, 
a novel  (1876).  See  Heathen  Chinee,  The;  Roar- 
ing Camp,  The  Luck  of. 

Harte,  Walter  (b.  1700,  d.  1774),  wrote  a 

History  of  the  Life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
Essays  on  Husbandry . 

Hart-leap  Well.  A poem,  in  two  parts,  by 
William  Wordsworth,  written  in  1800.  The 
well  is  a small  spring  of  water,  about  five  miles 
from  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  near  the  side  of 
the  road  that  leads  from  Richmond  to  Askrigg. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  a remarkable  chase,  the 
memory  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  monuments 
referred  to  in  the  second  part  of  the  poem. 

Hartley,  David,  metaphysician  (b.  1705,  d. 
1757),  wrote  Observations  on  Man:  his  Frame,  his 


Duty,  and  his  Expectations  (1749).  His  Life  was 
written  by  his  son.  See  Man,  Observations  on. 

Hartson,  Hall  (b.  about  1739,  d.  1773^ 
wrote  a tragedy  called  The  Countess  of  Salisbury 
(1765),  and  a poem  called  Youth. 

“ Harvest  of  a quiet  eye,  The.”  See 

Wordsworth’s  poem,  A Poet's  Epitaph — 

“That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart.” 

“Harvest-time  of  Love,  The.”  See 

stanza  10,  canto  x.,  of  Southey’s  poem  of  The 
Curse  of  Kchama. 

Harvey,  Christopher.  ^Synagogue, The. 

Harvey,  Gabriel,  poet  (b.  1545,  d.  1630), 
wrote  a variety  of  verse,  of  interest  only  to  anti- 
quarians ; yet  Spenser  speaks  of  him  as  ‘ ‘ the  most 
excellent  and  learned  both  orator  and  poet.”  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  write  English  hexameters. 
See  Hobbinol. 

Harvey,  WiHiam,  M.D.  (b.  1578,  d.  1657), 

wrote  Exercitationes  de  motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis 
(1628).  See  the  Life  by  Laurence ; also  that  pre- 
fixed to  his  Works,  by  Dr.  Willis  (1847). 

Harwood,  Edward,  D.D.,  scholar  and 
divine  (b.  1729,  d.  1794),  wrote  A View  of  the 
various  Editions  of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  Classics, 
An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament , A New 
Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  an  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament.  See  The  Gentleman' s Maga- 
zine for  1794. 

Haryngton,  Sir  John,  miscellaneous  writer, 
(b.  1561,  d.  1612),  published  The  Metamorphosis  of 
Ajax  (1596) ; The  Englishman' s Doctor  ; The  History 
of  Polindar  and  Flostella;  Nv.gce  Antiques  ; and  other 
works.  See  Briefe  View  of  the  State  of  the 
Church  of  England,  A;  Epigrams  most  Elegant 
and  Wittie. 

Haslewood,  Joseph,  bibliographer  (b.  1769. 
d.  1833),  was  a contributor  to  the  Censura  Literaria 
and  British  Bibliographer  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 
See  Bernardo  ; Gabbler  Gridiron. 

Hasolle,  James.  Sec  Fasciculus  Chemicus. 

Hastings,  Warren,  Charges  Against. 

See  Warren  Hastings. 

Hatchway,  Lieutenant  Jack.  A retired 
naval  officer,  in  Smollett’s  novel  of  The  Adven- 
tures of  Peregrine  Pickle  (q.v.) ; represented  as 
living  with  Commodore  Trunnion  (q.v.). 

“ Hate  found  only  on  the  stage,  A.”— 

Byron’s  Don  Juan,  canto  iv.,  stanza  93. 

Hathaway,  Bichard.  See  Arthur,  King 
of  England. 

Hatteraick,  Dirk.  A Dutch  smuggler 
captain,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel  of  Guy 
Mcmnering  (q.v.). 

Hatton,  Joseph,  novelist  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1837),  has  written  the  following : Bitter 

Sweets,  Against  the  Stream,  The  Tallants  of  Barton, 
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. Christopher  Kmrick , The  Memorial  Window , The 
! Valley  of  Poppies , In  the  Lap  of  Fortune , Clytie, 

I TAe  Queen  of  Bohemia ; in  addition  to  Remi- 
niscences of  Mark  Lemon.,  Pippins  and  Cheese , Kites 
and  Pigeons , and  other  works.  He  was  at  one  time 
editor  of  The  Gentleman  s Magazine  (1868 — 74). 

Haughton,  William,  dramatist  (circa  1600), 
wrote  the  comedy  of  Englishmen  for  my  Money:  or, 
I , a Woman  will  have  her  Will;  7and,  with  Dekker 
and  Chettle,  the  play  of  Patient  Grissell,  which  was 
reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1841.  See 
j Henslowe’s  Diary. 

Haunted  House,  The.  A poem  by  Thomas 
Hood. 

Haunted  Man,  The  : “ and  the  Ghost’s  Bar- 
gain.” A Christmas  tale  by  Charles  Dickens  (1812 
— 1870),  published  in  December,  1847.  The  name 
of  the  hero  is  Redlaw,  and  among  the  other 
t ...  characters  are  Tetterby,  the  newsvendor,  his  son 
Johnny,  and  the  baby  Sally. 

Have  at  Ye  All:  “or,  the  Drury  Lane 
: Journal.”  A periodical  edited  by  Bonnell  Thorn- 
ton (1724 — 1768)  in  1752.  It  was  stated  to  be 
conducted  by  “ Madame  Roxana  Termagant.” 

Have  with  you  at  Saffron  Walden: 

“ or,  Gabriel  Harvey’s  Hunt  is  up ; ” by  Thomas 
Nash,  published  in  1596.  “ This  pamphlet,”  says 

Lowndes,  “ contains  an  inexhaustible  stock  of 
humour,  full  of  the  most  amusing  temporary  allu- 

- sions,  and  seems  to  have  closed  the  wordy  conflict 
[I v between  Nash  and  Hervey.”  See  Harvey,  Gabriel, 
1}  i and  Strange  Newes,  &c. 

Havelok  the  Dane.  The  hero  of  an 
s| Anglo-Danish  legend,  which  was  “rhymed  by  a 
! > Norman  into  French  not  many  years  after  the  first 
c crusade,  and  afterwards  retaken  for  the  English  by 
[ : a native  poet.  The  earliest  shape,”  says  Morley, 
“ in  which  we  have  the  story  is  that  of  a French 
• romance,  which  was  abridged  by  Geoffroi  Gaimar, 
the  Anglo-Norman  trouvere,  who  composed  his 
1 Chronicle  of  Anglo-Saxon  Kings  between  the 
1 years  1142  and  1145.  To  the  first  half,  therefore, 
of  the  twelfth  century  belongs  Le  Lai  de  Avelok, 
upon  an  English  tradition  that  must  have  been 

- extant  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  for  Gaimar  speaks  of 
it  as  an  ancient  story.”  The  French  version  and 
an  English  translation,  found  in  the  Bodleian,  were 

f published  by  Madden  in  1828. 

Havisham,  Miss.  An  eccentric  character,  in 
Dickens’s  novel  of  Great  Expectations  (q.v.).  See 
f ' Satis  House. 

Hawes,  Stephen,  poet  (1483—1512).  His 
| f chief  works  are : — The  Passe  Tyme  of  Pleasure  (q.v.), 
1 The  Conversion  of  Swcrcrs  (q.v.),  The  Example  of 
Vertu  (q.v.),  The  Comfort  of  Lovers,  send  The  Temple 
of  Glasse  (q.v.).  For  Biography  and  Criticism,  seo 
|1  Ellis’s  Specimens  of  the  English  Poets,  Warton’s 
English  Poetry,  Wood’s  Athence  Oxonienses, 

! Brydges’  Censura  Liter  aria,  and  Ritson’s  Btblio- 
{ Qfaphia  Poetica. 


“ Hawk  from  a handsaw,  I know  a.,y 

— Hamlet,  act  ii.,  scone  2. 

Hawk,  Sir  Mulberry,  in  Dickens’s  novel 
of  Nicholas  Nickleby  (q.v.),  is  a dissolute  young 
aristocrat,  whose  insulting  behaviour  to  Kate 
Nickleby  is  related  in  chapter  xix. 

Hawkesworth,  John,  LL.D.,  essayist  (b. 
1715,  d.  1773),  published  a tale  called  Almoran  and 
Hamel,  an  edition  of  Swift’s  Works,  a translation 
of  Telemaque,  and  An  Account  of  the  Voyages  of 
Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret,  and,  Cook,  from  1764  to 
1771  (1773). 

Hawking  and  Hunting,  The  Bokys 

of.  A work  by  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  pub- 
lished in  1486. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John  (b.  1719,  d.  1789),  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Walton’s  Angler  (1760)  ; a 
History  of  Music  (1776) ; and  an  edition  of  Dr. 
Johnson’s  Works  (1717). 

Hawthorn,  Jerry.  See  Jerry  Hawthorn. 

Hawthorne,  Julian,  son  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  has  written  Saxon  Studies  (1875),  and 
the  following  novels: — Septimus  (1871),  Brcssant 
(1873),  Idolatry  (1874),  and  Garth  (1877). 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  novelist  (b.  1804, 
d.  1864),  published  Twice  Told  Tales  (1837,  1842);. 
Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse  (1846);  The  Scarlet 
Letter  (q.v.)  ; The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  (q.v.)  ; 
The  Blithedale  Romance  (q.v.) ; Transformation 
(q.v.) ; American  Note  Books  (1868) ; English  Note 
Books  (1870) ; French  and  Italian  Note  Books  (1871) ; 
Our  Old  Home ; and  several  minor  works.  See 
the  Life  by  H.  A.  Page,  and  Hutton’s  Essays. 

Hayley,  William,  poet  and  dramatist  (b. 
1745,  d.  1820),  wrote  The  Afflicted  Father , a drama: 
The  Triumphs  of  Music,  and  The  Triumphs  of 
Temper,  poems ; and  The  Life  of  William  Cowper 
(1803).  He  is  referred  to  in  Byron’s  English 
Bards.  See  his  Autobiography  (1823). 

Hayward,  Abraham  (b.  1803),  has  pub- 
lished a prose  translation  of  Goethe’s  Faust 
(1833) ; Juridical  Tracts  (1856) ; Biographical  and 
Critical  Essays  (1858, 1873,  and  1874) ; and  editions, 
with  notes,  of  the  Autobiography , Letters,  and 
Literary  Remains  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  (1861),  and  the 
Diary  of  a Lady  of  Quality. 

Hayward,  Sir  John,  historian  (d.  1627), 

wrote  Lives  of  Three  Norman  Kings  of  England 
(1613  );.OfSupremacie  in  Matters  of  Religion  (1624)  ; 
The  Complete  History  of  Edward  IV.  (1630);  and 
Certain  Yeeres  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Reign  (1640). 

Haywood,  Eliza,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1693,  d.  1756),  wrote  The  Female  Spectator  (1744)  ; 
The  New  Utopia;  The  Court  of  Caramania ; and 
many  other  works.  She  is  described  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  Dramatica  as  “perhaps  the  most  voluminous 
female  writer  this  kingdom  ever  produced ; ” and  in 
the  Dunciad  as  one  of  ‘ ‘ those  shameless  scribblers 
who,  in  libellous  memoirs  and  novels,  reveal  the 
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faults  or  misfortunes  of  both  sexes,  to  the  ruin  of 
public  fame  or  disturbance  of  private  happiness.” 

Hazeldean,  Squire,  in  Lord  Lytton’s 
story  of  My  Novel  (q.v.),  is  an  embodiment  of 
“ the  bluff  old  English  squire,  as  he  existed  before 
the  days  of  steam-ploughs  and  labourers’  strikes, 
an  embodiment  of  the  virtues  of  a feudal  age,  as 
Squire  Western  (q.v.)  is  of  the  vices.” 

Hazlitt,  William,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1778,  d.  1830),  wrote  An  Essay  on  the  Principles  of 
Human  Action  (1805) ; Free  Thoughts  on  Public 
Affairs  (1806) ; A Reply  to  Malthus  (1807) ; an 
abridgment  of  Tucker’s  light  of  Nature  Pursued 
(1807)  ; The  Eloquence  of  the  British  Senate  (1807); 
A Neiv  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue  (1810) ; 
Memoirs  of  Thomas  Holcroft  (1816) ; Characters  of 
Shakespeare' s Plays  (1817) ; The  Round  Table 
(1817);  A View  of  the  English  Stage  (1818); 
Lectures  on  the  English  Poets  (1818) ; Lectures  on 
the  English  Comic  Writers  (1819)  ; Political  Essays 
(1819);  Table  Talk  (1821);  Lectures  on  the  Dra- 
matic Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  (1821); 
Characteristics  in  the  Manner  of  Rochefoucauld' s 
Maxims  (1823) ; Liber  Amoris:  or,  the  New  Pygmalion 
(1823) ; Sketches  of  the  Principal  Picture  Galleries 
of  England  (1824)  ; Notes  of  a Journey  through 
France  and  Italy  (1825);  The  Spirit  of  the  Age:  or, 
Contemporary  Portraits  (1825) ; Select  Poets  of  Great 
Britain  (1825) ; The  Plain  Speaker:  or,  Opinions  on 
Books,  Men , and  Things  (1826) ; The  Life  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  (1828)  ; Conversations  with  James 
Northcote  (1830)  ; and  A Life  of  Titian  (1830). 
See  the  Life  by  his  grandson  (1867),  and  the 
Literary  Remains,  to  which  the  first  Lord  Lytton 
prefixed  a biographical  introduction.  “ The  faults 
of  Hazlitt,”  says  the  latter  writer,  “ have  been 
harshly  judged,  because  they  have  not  been  fairly 
analysed ; they  arose  mostly  from  an  arrogant 
and  lordly  sense  of  superiority.  It  is  into  this 
that  resolve  his  frequent  paradoxes,  his  bold 
assertions,  his  desire  to  startle.  As  Johnson  in 
conversation,  so  Hazlitt  in  books,  pushed  his 
own  theories  to  the  extreme,  partly  to  show  his 
powers,  partly  perhaps  from  contempt  for  the  logic 
of  his  readers.  He  wrote  rather  for  himself  than 
others.  He  had  a keen  sense  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  subtle,  and  what  is  more,  he  was  deeply  imbued 
with  sympathies  for  the  humane.  His  intellectual 
honesty  makes  him  the  Dumont  of  letters,  even 
where  his  fiery  eloquence  approaches  him  to  the 
Mirabeau.” 

Hazlitt,  William  Carew  (b.  1843),  grand- 
son of  the  above,  is  the  author  of  The  History 
of  the  Venetian  Republic  (1860),  Sophie  Lawrie 
(1865),  Handbook  to  Early  English  Literature  (1868), 
Memoirs  of  William  Hazlitt  (1867),  and  Popular 
Antiquities  of  Great  Britain  (1869),  besides  being 
the  editor  of  the  works  of  Henry  Constable  and 
Richard  Lovelace,  of  Old  English  Jest  Books , of 
English  Proverbs  and  Proverbial  Phrases,  of  the 
Early  Popular  Poetry  of  England , of  Warton’s 


English  Poetry,  of  Dodsley’s  Collection  of  Old  Plays 
and  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb’s  Poems  and  Letters.  ’ 

“ He  rose  at  dawn,  and,  fired  with 

hope.” — The  Sailor  Boy , by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ He  that  loves  a rosy  cheek.”—  Disdain 
Returned,  by  Thomas  Carew  (1589 — 1639).  The 
third  and  last  verso  is  rarely  quoted. 

“ He  that  only  rules  by  terror.”— The 

Captain,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“He  that  fights  and  runs  away.” 

First  line  of  a quatrain,  quoted  in  Ray’s  History 
of  the  Rebellion  (1752),  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

“ He  that  fights  and  runs  away 
May  turn  and  fight  another  day, 

But  he  that  Is  in  battle  slain 
Will  never  rise  to  fight  again." 

An  almost  identical  quatrain  is  included  in  The 
Art  of  Poetry  on  a New  Plan , said  to  be  edited  by 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  published  in  1761.  Both 
are  perhaps  an  expansion  of  the  pithy  lines  in 
Butler’s  Hudibras,  pt.  in.,  canto  3,  published  in 
1663—78:— 

“For  those  that  fly  may  fight  again, 

Which  he  can  never  do  that’s  slain." 

Butler  probably  derived  his  lines,  in  turn,  from  a 
translation  of  the  Apothegms  of  Erasmus,  published 
by  Udall  in  1542  : — 

“ That  same  man,  that  rimnith  awaie, 

Maie  again  fight  another  dale.” 

“ Head  and  front  of  my  offending, 

The  very.” — Othello,  act  i.,  scene  3. 

Head,  (Richard,  dramatist  (d.  1678).  See 
Shipton,  Mother. 

Head,  Sir  Francis  Bond,  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1793),  has  written  Rough  Notes  on  the 
Pampas  (1826) ; A Life  of  Bruce  the  Traveller  { 1830); 
Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen  of  Nassau  (1833)  ; The 
Emigrant  (1846)  ; The  Defenceless  State  of  Britain 
(1850)  ; A Faggot  of  French  Sticks  (1851)  ; A Fort- 
night in  Ireland  (1852) ; Descriptive  Essays  (1857) ; 
and  The  Horse, and  his  Rider  (1860). 

Head,  Sir  George,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1782,  d.  1855),  published  Forest  Scenes  and  Inci- 
dents in  North  America  (1829) ; A Home  Tour 
(1836  and  1837);  Rome:  A Tour  of  Many  Days 
(1849);  and  a translation  of  the  Metamorphoses  of 
Apuleius  (1851). 

Headley,  Henry,  poet  and  critic  (b.  1766, 
d.  1788).  See  the  Life  by  Kett  (1810). 

Headrigg,  Cuddie,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
novel  of  Old  Mortality  (q.v.),  is  a ploughman 
in  the  service  of  Lady  Bellenden  (q.v.). 

Heale,  William.  See  Woman,  An  Apology. 

Health,  The  Art  of  Preserving-  See 

Art  of  Preserving  Health. 

“ Hear,  ye  ladies  that  despise.”  Song 
from  The  False  One,  by  John  Fletcher  ana 
Philip  Massinger. 
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Hoarne,  Thomas,  antiquary (b.  1 6 78,  d.  1 7 35) . 

; - See  the  Lives  by  Huddesford,  Kett,  and  Headley. 

“ Heart-affluence  in  discursive  talk.” 

i [ Sect . cix.  of  In  J lemomam , by  Alfred  Iennyson. 

“ Heart  for  falsehood  framed.”  See 

f “ Had  1 a Heart,”  &c. 

“Heart  knock  at  my  ribs,  Make  my 

* seated.” — Macbeth , act  i.,  scene  3. 

Heart  of  Midlothian,  The.  A novel  by 

' ■ Sir  Walter  Scott  (b.  1771,  d.  1832),  published 
I in  1818.  It  has  for  heroines  Jeanie  and  Eflie 
' Deans  (q.v.).  Among  the  other  characters  are 
Dumbiedykes  and  Madge  Wildfire,  both  of  which 
I see.  It  has  often  been  dramatised.  “ The  Heart 
; of  Midlothian”  was  the  popular  name  for  the 
[ Tolbooth  at  Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  the  county 
I of  Midlothian. 

“ Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within 

her  eyes.” — Byron,  Beppo,  stanza  45  : — 

“ Soft  as  her  clime,  and  sunny  as  her  skies.” 


“Heart,  untraveUed,  fondly  turns  to 

thee,  My.” — Goldsmith,  The  Traveller  (q!v.). 

“ Heart  upon  my  sleeve  for  daws  to 

peck  at.” — Othello,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

“ Hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust, 

Those  whose.” — Wordsworth,  The  Excursion, 
book  i. 


Heath,  James,  historical  writer  (b.  1629,  d. 
1664),  wrote  A Brief  Chronicle  of  the  Late  Intestine 
War  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  (1661),  and 
other  works. 

Heathcote,  Ralph,  D.D.,  miscellaneous 
'-writer  (b.  1721,  d.  1795),  published  Historia  Astro- 
- nomice  (1746) ; Irenarch:  or,  the  Justice  o'  the  Peace’s 
! Manual  (1771);  and  Sylva,  a Collection  of  Anecdotes 
i (1786).  See  the  Autobiography  attached  to  Irenarch. 


Heathen  Chinee,  The.  The  subject  of  a 
1 humorous  poem  by  Bret  Harte  (q.v.).  Its 
proper  title  is  Plain  Language  from  Truthful  James. 
I It  begins  : — 

“ Which  I wish  to  remark,— 

And  my  language  is  plain,— 

That  for  ways  that  are  dark. 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain, 

The  Heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar,— 

Which  the  same  I would  rise  to  explain.” 


Heaven  and  Earth.  A “Mystery,”  or 
dramatic  poem,  by  Lord  Byron  (1788—1824),  first 
published  in  No.  ii.  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  Liberal 
(1322),  and  founded  on  the  following  passage  in 
Genesis  vi.  “ And  it  came  to  pass  ....  that  the 
sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they 
were  fair  ; and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which 
they  chose.”  Among  the  dramatis  persona;  are 
the  angels  Samiasa  and  Azaziel,  the  archangel 
Raphael,  Noah,  Irad,  Japhet,  Anah,  and  Aholi- 
bamah.  Aholibamah  is  beloved  by  Irad,  and 
Anah  by  Japhet,  but  the  former  has  given  her 
affections  to  Samiasa,  and  the  latter  hers  to 
Azaziel,  and  their  passion  is  returned. 

18 


“Heaven  and  home,  True  to  the 

kindred  points  of.”— Wordsworth,  To  a Skylark. 

“ Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some 

wretch’s  aid.” — Pore,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  line  51 : 

“ Some  banished  lover,  or  some  captive  maid.” 

“ Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy.” 

— Wordsworth,  Intimations  of  Immortality  (q.v.). 

“Heaven  of  hell,  a hell  of  heaven, 

The  mind  can  make  a.’ —Milton,  Paradise  Lost , 
book  i.,  line  253. 

“ Heaven  on  earth,  A.”— Milton,  Paradise 
Lost,  book  iv.,  line  208. 

“ Heaven  sends  us  good  meat,  but  the 

Devil  sends  cooks.” — Garrick,  in  an  epigram  on 
Goldsmith’s  Retaliation  (q.v.). 

Heaven’s  Glory,  seeke  it:  “Earth’s 

Yanitie,  flye  it : Hell’s  Horror,  fere  it.”  “ Essays 
and  prayers,”  by  Samuel  Rowlands  (1570 — 1625), 
interspersed  with  a few  poetical  pieces,  and  pub- 
lished in  1628. 

“Heavenly  days  that  cannot  die,  One 

of  those.” — Wordsworth,  Nutting. 

Heber,  Reginald,  Bishop  of  Calcutta  (b. 
1783,  d.  1826),  published  Poems  (1812);  The  Per- 
sonality and  Office  of  the  Christian  Comforter  (1815); 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
numerous  essays  in  The  Quarterly  Review;  besides 
his  Oxford  prize  poem  called  Palestine.  See  the 
Life  by  his  widow  (1830),  The  Last  Bays  of  Heber 
by  Thomas  Robinson,  and  the  Memoirs  by  Potter 
and  Taylor. 

Hebrew  Melodies.  A series  of  poems  by 
Lord  Byron  (1788 — 1824),  published  in  1815,  and 
written,  at  the  request  of  a friend,  for  a selection 
of  Hebrew  Melodies  arranged  by  Braham  and 
Nathan.  They  include — She  walks  in  beauty ; The 
Harp  the  Monarch  Minstrel  Swept ; If  that  High 
World;  The  Wild  Gazelle ; Oh,  weep  for  those; 
On  Jordan’s  Banks;  Jephtha’s  Bang  liter ; Oh! 
snatched  away  in  Beauty' s Bloom  ; My  Soul  is  Bark  ; 
I Saw  Thee  Weep;  Thy  Bays  are  Bone;  Saul;  All 
is  Vanity;  When  Coldness  wraps  this  suffering  Clay; 
Vision  of  Belshazzar  ; Sun  of  the  Sleepless  ; Were 
my  Bosom  as  false  as  thou  deem'  st  it  to  be  ; Herod's 
Lament  for  Mariamne  ; On  the  Bay  of  the  Bestruc- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus ; By  the  Rivers  oj 
Babylon;  The  Bcstr action  of  Sennacherib ; and  A 
Spirit  passed  before  me. 

Hebrides,  Journal  of  a Tour  to  the, 
with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  by  Jame 

Boswell;  published  in  1785. 

Hebron  is  the  name  under  which  Scotland  is 
personified  in  Dryden’s  poem  of  Absalom  and 
Achitophel  (q.v.). 

Hecate.  A witch  in  Macbeth  (q.v.). 

Hocatompathoa  : “ a Passionate  Century  of 
Love.”  Poems  by  Thomas  Watson  (1560 — 1592). 
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“ Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 

What’s.” — Hamlet , act  ii.,  scene  2. 

Hedge  School,  The.  A story  by  William 
Carlkton  (1798 — 1869),  in  which  the  school- 
master, Mat  Kavanagh,  is  drawn  from  a former 
teacher  of  the  author  called  Pat  Frayne. 

Heep,  Uriah.  A character  in  Dickens’s  novel 
of  David  Copperficld  (q.v.).  “ I am  well  aware,”  he 
says,  “ that  I am  the  umblest  person  going,  let  the 
other  be  who  he  may.  My  mother  is  likewise  a 
very  umble  person.  We  live  in  a numble  abode, 
Master  Copperfield,  but  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for.  My  father’s  former  calling  was  umble ; he 
was  a sexton.” 

“ Height  of  this  great  argument,  The.” 

— Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  book  i.,  line  22. 

Heine’s  Grave.  A poem  by  Matthew 
Arnold  (b.  1822),  containing  the  well-known  de- 
scription of  England  as  a “ weary  Titan,”  who 

“ With  deaf 
Ears  and  labour-dimmed  eyes, 

Regarding  neither  to  right 
Nor  left,  goes  passively  by. 

Staggering  on  to  her  goal ; 

Bearing  on  shoulders  immense, 

Atlantean,  the  load, 

Well-nigh  not  to  be  borne, 

♦ Of  the  too  vast  orb  of  her  fate.” 

Heine,  the  German  poet  and  litterateur , who  also  . 
forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Matthew  Arnold’s 
Essays  in  Criticism,  was  born  in  1800,  died  in  1856, 
and  was  buried  in 

“ Trim  Montmartre  ! the  faint 
Murmur  of  Paris  outside.” 

His  Poems  have  been  translated  by  Edgar  A. 
Bowring  (1859).  See  his  Life  by  Stigand  (1876). 

Hen*  at  Law,  The.  A comedy  by  George 
Colman  the  Younger  (1762—1836) , produced  in 
1797.  See  Dowlas,  Dick,  and  Pangloss,  Dr. 

“Heir  of  aH  the  ages;  I,  the.”— 

Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

Heir,  The.  A comedy  by  Thomas  May 

i!595 — 1650),  printed  in  1622,  and  reprinted  in 
)odsley’s  Collection  of  Old  Plays. 

“ He  is  gone  on  the  mountain.”  First 

line  of  Coronach,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Helen.  A novel  by  Maria  Edgeworth, 
published  in  1834. 

Helen  Hesketh.  The  heroine  of  Lock- 
hart’s novel  of  Reginald  Dalton  (q.v.). 

Helen  of  Corinth,  Queen.  A character 
in  Sidney’s  Arcadia  (q.v.).  She  is  in  love  with 
Amphialus. 

Helen  of  Kirconnell.  The  heroine  of  a 
ballad  of  which  versions  have  been  printed  by 
Scott,  Herd,  Ritson,  Jameson,  and  others.  The 
story  goes  that  Adam  Fleming  loved  Helen 
Irving  or  Bell,  the  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Kir- 
connell, in  Dumfriesshire,  and  that  the  lovers  were 
standing  together  one  day  near  the  river  Kirtle, 
when  a rival  suitor  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
opposite  bank,  and  pointed  his  gun  at  Adam. 


Then  Helen  threw  herself  in  front  of  her  lover 
received  the  bullet  in  her  body,  and  died  in  his 
arms  ; and  Adam  fought  with  the  murderer  and 
slew  him.  Wordsworth  has  a poem  on  the  same 
subject,  called  Ellen  Irwin,  which  Allingham  cha- 
racterises as  “of  little  merit.”  Another  ballad  on 
the  same  story  was  written  by  John  Mayne  (1759 
— 1836),  and  published  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the 
Edinburgh  Annual  Register  (1815). 

“ Helen’s  beauty  in  a brow  of  Egypt.” 

— A Midsummer  Night's  Dream , act  v.,  scene  1. 

Helena,  iu  A Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  is  in 
love  with  Demetrius. 

Helena,  the  heroine  of  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well  (q.v.),  has  “ a character  of  the  greatest 
sweetness  and  delicacy.”  “ There  never  was,  per- 
haps,” says  Mrs.  Jameson,  “a  more  beautiful 
picture  of  a woman’s  love,  cherished  in  secret, 
not  self-consuming  in  silent  languishment,  not 
pining  in  thought,  not  passive  and  ‘ desponding 
over  its  idol,’  but  patient  and  hopeful,  strong  in 
its  intensity,  and  sustained  by  its  own  fond  faith. 
The  situation  of  Helena  is  the  most  painful  and 
degrading  in  which  a woman  can  be  placed.  She 
is  poor  and  lowly  ; she  loves  a man  who  is  far  her 
superior  in  rank,  who  repays  her  love  with  indif- 
ference, and  rejects  her  hand  with  scorn.  She 
marries  bim  against  her  will ; he  leaves  her  with 
contumely  on  the  day  of  their  marriage,  and 
makes  his  return  to  her  arms  depend  on  conditions 
apparently  impossible.”  See  Bertram,  Count  of 
Roussillon. 

Helenore : “ or,  the  Fortunate  Shepherd.” 
A pastoral  tale  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  by  Alex- 
ander Ross  (1699 — 1784),  printed  in  1768. 

“ Helicon’s  harmonious  springs. 

From.” — Gray,  Progress  of  Poesy  (q.v.) : — 

“ A thousand  rills  their  mazy  progress  take.” 

Helicon  was  a mountain  in  Greece,  sacred  to 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  See  England’s  Helicon. 

“Hell  a fury  like  a woman  scorned, 

Nor.” — Congreve,  The  Mourning  Bride,  act  iii„ 
scene  1.  The  passage  recalls  the  “spretse  injuria 
form®  ” of  Virgil. 

“ Hell  broke  loose,  AH.”— Milton,  Para- 

dise  Lost,  book  iv.,  line  918. 

“ Hell  hath  no  limits.”— Marlowe,  Faustus 
(q.v.) : — 

“ Where  we  are  is  hell, 

And  where  hell  is,  there  must  we  even  be  . . 

All  places  shall  be  hell  that  are  not  heaven. 

“ HeU  is  full  of  good  meanings  and 

wishes.”  See  Herbert’s  Jacula  Prudentum  (q  v.). 
A Spanish  proverb  runs — “ The  road  to  hell  is 
paved  with  good  intentions.” 

“HeU  of  waters,  The.”— Byron,  Childe 
Harold,  canto  i.,  stanza  20. 

“Hell  of  witchcraft  lies;  O father, 

what  a.”  A line  in  stanza  xliii.  of  Shakespeare  » 
poem,  A Lover's  Complaint  (q.v.). 
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« Hell  to  ears  polite,  Who  never  men- 

tions.”— Pope,  Moral  Essays,  epistle  iv.,  line  150. 

Hellas.  A lyrical  drama,  by  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,  published  in  1821.  “The  Persce  of 
iEschylus,”  says  the  poet,  “ afforded  me  the  first 
model  of  my  conception.’ 

Helps,  Sir  Arthur,  poet,  essayist,  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1817,  d.  1875),  was  the 
author  of  Thoughts  in  the  Cloister  and  the  Crowd 
(1835);  Essays  written  in  the  Intervals  of  Business 
(1841);  King  Henry  II.:  an  historical  drama 
(1843);  Catherine  Douglas  : a tragedy  (1843) ; The 
Claims  of  Labour  (1845);  Friends  in  Council  (q.v.), 
(1847 — 49);  Companions  of  my  Solitude  (1851);  A 
History  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  of  America  (1855 — 
i>  61);  Oulita,  the  Serf  (1858);  Bealmah  (1869);  Casi- 
mir  Maremma  (1870)  ; Brevia : Short  Essays  and 
Aphorisms  (1870);  Conversations  on  War  and  General 
Culture  (1871);  Thoughts  upon  Government  (1871); 
and  Social  Pressure  (1874). 

Hemans,  Felicia  Dorothea,  poetess  (b. 
1794,  d.  1835),  wrote  Early  Blossoms  (1808) ; The 
Domestic  Affections  (1812);  Tales  and  Historic 
Scenes  : Modern  Greece ; Songs  of  the  Affections ; 
Records  of  Women;  The  Vespers  of  Palermo.  A 
volume  of  Poetical  Remains  appeared  after  her 
death. 


Henry,  Matthew  (b.  1662,  d.  1714),  was  the 
author  of  An  Exposition  of  the  Old  andNew  Testaments 
(q.v.) ; Life  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Henry  (1696) ; Dis- 
course concerning  Meekness  (1698)  ; The  Communi- 
cant? s Companion  (1704)  ; Directions  for  Daily  Com- 
munion (1712);  and  The  Pleasantness  of  a Religious 
Life  (1714).  See  the  Lives  by  Tong  and  Williams. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon.  See  Huntingdon, 
Henry  of. 

Henry,  Prince.  The  hero  of  Longfellow’s 
dramatic  poem  of  The  Golden  Legend  (q.v.) ; in 
love  with  Elsie. 

Henry,  Robert,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  minister 
and  historian  (b.  1718,  d.  1790),  wrote  a History  of 
Great  Britain  on  a Neiv  Plan  (1771,  1774,  1777, 
1781,  and  1785),  and  translated  Goguet’s  Origin  of 
the  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences  (1775). 

Henry  the  Minstrel.  See  Harry,  Blind. 

Henry  IV.,  A Booke  intitled  the  His- 
toric of:  “ with  his  Battail  at  Shrewsburye, 
against  Henry  Hottspurre  of  the  Northe,  with  the 
conceipted  Mirth  of  Sir  John  Falstaffe,”  by 
William  Shakespeare  ; written  before  1598, 
according  to  Meres,  and  entered  in  the  Stationers' 
Registers  on  February  25,  1597 — 98.  Five  other 
editions  followed  before  the  folio  of  1623. 


Hemingford,  Walter  de,  chronicler  (d. 
1347),  wrote  a History  of  England  from  the 
: \ Norman  Conquest  to  1308,  which  was  published 
by  Bale  in  his  Veteres  Scriptores,  and  again  by 
i 4 Heame  in  1731. 


“Hence,  aH  you  vain  delights.”  First 
line  of  a well-known  lyric  by  Beaumont  and 
: Fletcher. 

“ Hence,  loathed  melancholy.”  First 

; one  of  Milton’s  L' Allegro  (q.v.). 

“Hence,  vain  deluding  joys.”  First 

; line  of  Milton’s  II  Penseroso  (q.v.). 

Henderson,  John,  sometimes  called  the 
Irish  Crichton  (b.  1757,  d.  1788),  left  behind  him 
K >nly  a few  poems  and  essays. 

Henley,  Anthony  (b.  1660,  d.  1711),  con- 

:ributed  some  essays  to  The  Taller  and  The  Medley. 
He  was  intimate  with  Pope,  Swift,  Garth,  and 
Arbuthnot. 


Henley,  John,  popularly  called  “Orator” 

I Henley  (b.  1692,  d.  1756),  was  the  author  of  a 

I I Universal  Grammar  and  a poem  on  Queen  Esther , 
pj*  resides  some  contributions  to  The  Spectator. 

Henries,  The  Book  of  the  Noble. 

F 9ee  Book  of  the  Noble  Henries,  The. 

Henry  and  Emma.  “A  poem,  upon  the 
nodel  of  The  Nut-Brown  Maid ” (q.v.),  by 
Matthew  Prior  (1664—1721).  Johnson  calls  it 
: ‘ a dull  and  tedious  dialogue,  which  creates  neither 
• wteem  for  the  man,  nor  tenderness  for  the  woman.” 
vc  “Fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less.” 


Henry  IV.,  The  Seconde  Parte  of  the 
History  of  King  : “ with  the  humors  of  Sir 
John  Falstaff : wrytten  by  Mr.  Shakespeare.” 
This  is  an  entry  in  the  Stationers’  Register  of 
August  23,  1600.  Wise  and  Apsley,  in  the  same 
year,  published  the  only  known  edition  of  the  play 
in  quarto,  under  the  title  of  The  Second  Part  of 
Henrie  the  Fourth,  continuing  to  his  Death  and 
Coronation  of  Henrie  the  Fifth.  With  the  Humours 
of  Sir  John  Falstaffe  and  swaggering  Pistoll.  The 
quarto  was  very  carelessly  printed,  but  a later 
edition  in  folio  seems  to  have  been  rendered  from  a 
more  correct  copy.  For  some  of  his  incidents, 
Shakespeare  was  indebted  to  an  old  anonymous 
play,  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth. 
His  historical  authority,  however,  was  Holinshed, 
whom  in  many  places  he  has  closely  followed.  The 
period  comprised  extends  over  nine  years ; from 
Hotspur’s  defeat  and  death,  at  Shrewsbury,  in 
1403,  to  the  accession  of  Henry  V.,  in  1412.  See 
Bardolph;  Falstaff;  Poins;  Quickly;  Shallow; 
Silence;  Tearsheet. 

Henry  the  Fifth,  The  Chronicle 
History  of : “ with  his  Battel  fought  at  Agin 
Court,  in  France.  Togither  with  Aunticnt  Pistol.” 
By  William  Shakespeare.  It  was  probably  written 
in  the  middle  of  1599,  and  first  printed  in  1600, 
in  a quarto  form.  It  appears,  evidently  corrected 
and  revised  by  the  poet,  in  the  folio  of  1623.  For 
many  incidents  Shakespeare  was  indebted  to  the 
old  anonymous  play  of  The  Famous  Victories  of 
Henry  the  Fifth,  containing  the  Honourable  Battcll 
of  Agincourt,  produced  before  1588.  The  historical 
portion  is  closely  copied  from  Holinshed.  The 
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action  of  the  piece  extends  over  a period  of  eight 
years;  from  1413,  the  year  of  Henry’s  accession,  to 
1420,  the  year  of  his  marriage  with  the  Princess 
Katharine. 

Henry  the  Sixth,  The  First  Part  of. 

This  chronicle  play  was  originally  printed  in  the 
folio  of  1623.  Henslowe,  the  player,  refers  in  his 
Diary  to  a drama  called  Henry  the  vj.,  acted  for  the 
Erst  timo  on  March  3,  1591 — 92  ; and  probably  this 
was  the  play  referred  to.  It  may  also  he  identical, 
as  Dyce  suggests,  with  the  one  alluded  to  by 
Thomas  Nash  in  his  Pierce  Pennilesse  (ed.  1595). 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  The  First  Part  of  Henry 
the  Sixth  was  not  written  by  Shakespeare,  though 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  contains  some 
Shakespearian  touches.  Who  was  the  original 
author  cannot  he  satisfactorily  determined;  hut 
from  the  character  of  the  versification  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  almost  wholly  written  by  Marlowe. 
The  action  of  the  piece  extends  over  a period  of 
twenty-three  years — namely,  from  the  accession  of 
Henry  VI.,  in  1422,  to  his  marriage  with  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  in  1445. 

Henry  the  Sixth,  The  Second  Part 

of : “ with  the  Death  of  the  good  Duke  Humfrey.” 
First  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623.  The  commenta- 
tors differ  widely  as  to  its  origin ; but  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  the  best  authorities  have  come  is,  that 
it  is  a modification,  by  Shakespeare,  of  an  old 
drama,  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  between 
the  two  famous  Houses  of  Torlce  and  Lancaster, 
with  the  Heath  of  the  good  Hu/ce  Humphrey  ; and 
the  Punishment  and  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolke, 
with  the  notable  Rebellion  of  Jack  Cade  ; and  the 
Duke  of  Yorke' s first  claime  unto  the  Crowne, 
originally  printed  in  1594,  quarto,  and  reprinted 
for  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1843.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  equally  certain  that,  though  not  wholly 
written  by  the  poet,  considerable  portions  of  the 
play  are  from  the  poet’s  pen ; or,  as  Mrs.  Jameson 
says,  “the  poet’s  mighty  hand  is  discernible  in 
particular  parts,  but  his  spirit  is  not  to  be 
recognised  in  the  conception  of  the  whole.”  The 
action  of  the  play  begins  with  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VT.,  in  1445,  and  terminates  with  the  first 
battle  of  St.  Albans,  the  opening  scene  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  in  1455. 

Henry  the  Sixth,  The  Third  Part  of. 

In  1795  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  a drama  en- 
titled The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of 
Yorke,  and  the  Death  of  good  King  Henry  the 
Sixt,  with  the  whole  Contention  between  the  two 
Houses  Lancaster  and  Yorke , as  it  was  sundrie 
times  acted  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  his  servants.  This  play,  whether,  as 
some  authorities  think,  it  was  written  by  Mar- 
lowe, or,  as  other  commentators  fancy,  by  Greene, 
or  possibly  by  both  in  conjunction,  was  adapted, 
and  of  course  improved,  by  Shakespeare,  into 
the  historical  drama  now  known  as  The  Third 
Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth , which,  in  its  present  form, 
first  appeared  in  the  folio  of  1623.  While,  in 


many  places,  the  poet  has  done  no  more  than 
smooth  the  versification  of  the  old  play,  and  liny 
its  scenes  more  closely  together,  in  others  he  has 
introduced  whole  speeches,  or  lightened  up  a 
commonplace  passage  by  a flash  of  genius.  It 
was  apparently  Shakespeare’s  treatment  of  the 
Contention  that  drew  down  upon  him.  the  wrath 
of  Greene,  the  dramatist,  who  seems  to  refer  to 
him  in  the  Groat' s-Worth  of  Wit  (1592),  (q.v.),  as 
“ an  upstart  crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that, 
with  his  tyger’s  heart  wrapped  in  a player’s  hide, 
supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a blank 
verse  as  the  best  of  you,  and  being  an  absolute 
Johannes  factotum,  is,  in  his  own  conceit,  the 
only  Shakescene  in  the  country.”  Hallam  is 
inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  play  in  question  is  far  above  the  powers 
of  Greene,  and  that  it  exhibits  more  of  what 
Ben  Jonson  calls  the  “ mighty  line”  of  Christopher 
Marlowe. 

Henry  the  Eighth,  The  Famous  His- 
tory of  the  Life  of  King.  An  historical 
drama,  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  and  first  printed 
in  the  folio  of  1623.  James  Spedding  was  the  first 
critic  of  importance  who  contended,  in  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine , for  August,  1850,  that  the  play 
was  not  wholly  written  by  Shakespeare.  A writer 
in  Notes  and  Queries  (vol.  ii.,  first  series)  went  even 
farther,  and  ascribed  act  i.  (scenes  1 and  2),  act  ii. 
(scenes  3 and  4),  act  iii.  (scene  2,  down  to  “ what 
appetite  you  have”),  and  act  v.  (scene  1),  to 
Shakespeare;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  play  to 
Fletcher.  So,  too,  Emerson,  in  his  Representative 
Men,  says: — “In  Henry  VIII.,  I think  I see 
plainly  the  cropping  out  of  the  original  rock  on 
which  his  own  finer  stratum  was  laid.  The  first 
play  was  written  by  a superior,  thoughtful  man, 
with  a vicious  ear.  I can  mark  his  lines,  and  know 
well  their  cadence.  In  Wolsey’s  soliloquy,  and  the 
following  scene  with  Cromwell,  the  lines  are  con- 
structed on  a given  time,  and  the  verse  has  even  a 
trace  of  pulpit  eloquence.  But  the  play  contains, 
through  all  its  length,  unmistakable  traits  of 
Shakespeare’s  hand,  and  some  passages,  a8  the 
account  of  the  coronation,  are  like  autographs. 
What  is  odd,  the  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
is  in  the  bad  rhythm.”  Two  plays  on  the  same 
subject  were  acted  in  1601,  called  respectively 
The  Rising  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
Dyce,  Collier,  and  Hunter  are  of  opinion  that 
Shakespeare’s  drama,  if  it  was  Shakespeare’s,  was  _ 
written  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth . 

Henrysoun,  Robert,  Scottish  poet  (d.  1508), 

wrote,  among  other  works,  Testiment  of  Fair  Cres- 
seid  (1493),  Robin  and  Makyne,  The  Abbey  Walk, 
The  Praise  of  Age,  and  Moral  Fables.  The  last 
named  were  printed  for  the  Maitland^  Club ; Robin 
and  Makyne  by  the  Bannatyne  Club  in  1824.  Set  ' 
Abbey  Walk,  The  ; Cresseid,  Testiment  of  Fair; 
Robin  and  Makyne. 

Heptameron  of  Civill  Discpurses,  An  : 

“ concerning  the  Christmasse  Exercise  of  sumlnc 
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well -counted  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen.  A 
translation  by  George  Whetstone  (b.  circa  1550) 
of  Giraldo  Cinthio’s  Hecatommithi , published  in 
1582.  Several  pieces  of  poetry  are  interspersed. 
The  Heptameron  was  republished  in  1593  under  the 
[ title  of  Amelia. 

“ Her  arms  across  her  breast  she 

lay.” — The  Beggar  Maid  (q.v.)  by  Alfred  Tenny- 

| SON. 

“ Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent 

[ prayer.” — Section  xxxii.  of  In  Memoriam,  by 
Alfred  Tennyson.  The  allusion  is  to  the  sister 
t of  Lazarus. 

Heraud,  John  Abraham,  poet  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer  {b.  1799),  is  the  author  of 
Tottenham  (1820);  The  Legend  of  St.  Log  (1821); 
The  Descent  into  Hell  (1830) ; The  Judgment 
of  the  Flood  (1834);  Videna : a tragedy  (1854); 
Wife,  or  no  Wife ; Agnola  Dior  a ; The  Roman 
Brother  ; Salvator  : or,  the  Boor  Man  of  Maples  ; A 
Life  of  Girolamo  Savonarola  ; and,  more  recently, 
Shakespere : His  Inner  Life  (1865);  The  Wreck  of 
the  London  (1870);  In-gathering ; and  The  War 
of  Ideas  (1871).  He  has  contributed  largely  to 
I periodical  literature. 

Herand,  Sir.  A character  in  the  romance 
I of  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick  (q.v.). 

Herbert,  Edward,  Lord  of  Cherbury  (b. 
1581,  d.  1648),  wrote  De  Yeritate  (1624) ; Fxpcditio 
Buckinghami  Dticis  in  Ream  Insulam  (1630) ; A 
History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
(1649);  De  Religione  Laid  (1645),  (q.v.);  and 
other  works.  See  his  Autobiography  (1764). 

Herbert,  George,  poet  and  divine  (b.  1593, 

: d.  1633),  was  the  author  of  The  Temple,  The 

Country  Parson,  and  other  poems.  See  the  Lives 
by  Izaak  Walton  (1670),  and  Duyckinck  (1858) ; 
also,  the  edition  of  his  Works,  with  a Memoir, 
by  A.  B.  Grosart  (1875).  “ In  George  Her- 

bert,” says  George  MacDonald,  “ there  is  poetry, 
and  enough  and  to  spare ; it  is  the  household 
bread  of  his  being.  In  every  song  he  sings  a 
spiritual  fact  will  be  found  its  fundamental  life. 
With  a conscience  tender  as  a child’s,  almost 
diseased  in  its  tenderness,  and  a heart  loving  as  a 
woman’s,  his  intellect  is  none  the  less  powerful. 
Its  movements  are  as  the  sword-play  of  an  alert, 
poised,  well-knit,  strong- wristed  fencer  with  the 
rapier,  in  which  the  skill  impresses  one  more  than 
the  force,  while  without  the  force  the  skill  would 
be  valueless,  even  hurtful  to  its  possessor.  There 
is  a graceful  humour  with  it  occasionally,  even  in 
his  most  serious  poems,  adding  much  to  their 
charm.  No  writer  before  him  has  shown  such  a 
love  to  God,  such  a child-like  confidence  in  Him. 
The  divine  mind  of  George  Herbert  was,  in  the 
main,  bent  upon  discovering  God  everywhere.  His 
use  of  homeliest  imagery  for  the  highest  thought 
is  in  itself  enough  to  class  him  with  the  highest 
kind  of  poets.  He  has  an  exquisite  feeling  of 


lyrical  art.  Not  only  does  he  keep  to  one  idea  in 
it,  but  ho  finishes  the  poem  like  a cameo.  No  man 
has  more  of  the  ‘ quips  and  cranks  and  wanton 
wiles  ’ of  the  poetic  spirit  of  his  time  than  Georgo 
Herbert,  but  with  this  difference  from  the  rest  of 
Dr.  Donne’s  school,  that  such  is  the  in-dwelling 
potency  that  it  causes  even  these  to  shine  with  a 
radiance  such  that  we  wish  them  still  to  burn  and 
not  be  consumed.  His  muse  is  seldom  other  than 
graceful,  even  when  her  motions  are  grotesque,  and 
he  is  always  a gentleman,  which  cannot  be  said  of 
his  master.  We  could  not  bear  to  part  with  his 
most  fantastic  oddities,  they  are  so  interpenetrated 
with  his  genius  as  well  as  his  art.”  See  Jacula 
Prudentum  ; Temple,  The. 

Herbert,  Henry  William.  -Ste  Forester, 
Frank. 

Herbert,  Mary.  See  Pembroke,  Countess  of. 

Herbert,  Sir  Thomas  (b.  1610,  d.  1682), 

wrote  Threnodia  Carolina,  containing  an  historical 
account  of  the  two  last  years  of  King  Charles  I., 
written  in  1678,  and  first  published  in  1702.  He 
is  said  to  have  assisted  Dugdale  in  the  Monasticon 
Anglicanum. 

Herbert,  William.  See  Pembroke,  Earl  of. 

Herbert,  William,  antiquarian  (b.  1718,  d. 

1795),  revised  and  edited  the  Typographical  Anti- 
quities (q.v.)  of  Joseph  Ames. 

Hercules  Furens.  A play  adapted  from 
the  Greek  of  Seneca  by  Jasper  Hey  wood  in  1561. 

Hercules,  Judgment  of.  A moral  poem, 
by  William  Shenstone,  published  in  1741. 

Hercules  CEtscus.  A play  adapted  from 
the  Greek  of  Seneca  by  John  Studley  (1587),  and 
written  in  Alexandrine  measure  (q.v.) . 

Herd,  David,  antiquarian  (b.  1732,  d.  1810), 
published,  in  1769  and  1772,  a Collection  of  Scottish 
Songs,  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  “ the  first 
classical  collection.” 

“ Here  awa’,  there  awa’,  wandering 

Willie.”  First  line  of  Wandering  Willie,  a song 
by  Robert  Burns. 

“ Here,  it  is  here,  the  close  of  the 

year.” — The  Spiteful  Letter,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“Here  nor  there,  ’Tis  neither.”— 

Othello , act  iv.,  scene  3. 

“Here’s  to  the  maiden  of  bashful 

fifteen.”  A song  in  Sheridan’s  comedy  of  The 
School  for  Scandal,  act  iii.,  scene  3. 

“Hereditary  bondsmen!  know  ye 

not.”  A lino  in  stanza  76,  canto  ii.,  of  Byron’s 
Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  (q.v.) : — 

" Who  would  he  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow  ? ” 

“Heritage  of  woe,  That.”  See  “Lord 

OF  HIMSELF.” 
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Hermia.  Daughter  of  .ZEgeus,  and  in  love 
with  Lysandor,  in  A Midsummer  Night's  Bream. 

Hermione,  in  Shakespeare’s  play  of  The 
Winter's  Tale  (q.v.),  is  the  wife  of  Leontes,  King 
of  Sicilia,  and  tho  mother  of  Perdita  (q.v.).  “The 
character  of  Hermione,”  says  Mrs.  Jameson, 
‘ ‘ exhibits  what  is  never  found  in  the  other  sex, 
and  but  rarely  in  our  own — yet  sometimes — dignity 
without  pride,  love  without  passion,  and  tender- 
ness without  weakness,” 

Hermippus  Revived.  A curious  work  by 
John  Campbell  (1708 — 1775),  founded  on  a French 
book  with  a similar  title,  and  published  in  1743. 
“Its  ostensible  and  apparently  serious  object  was 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  prolonging  human  life 
indefinitely  by  the  inhalation  of  the  breath  of 
young  girls ; and  great  learning  and  ingenuity  are 
expended  upon  the  illustration  of  this  thesis.  But 
the  writer  afterwards  confessed  that  his  real  pur- 
pose was  to  rival  the  celebrated  Bayle,  by  showing 
that  neither  the  serio-comic  style  of  writing,  nor 
recondite  and  curious  learning,  was  confined  to 
the  French  side  of  the  Channel.” 

Hermit,  The : “ or,  the  Unparalleled  Adven- 
tures of  Philip  Quarll.”  A curious  book,  the 
authorship  of  which  is  unknown,  and  which  was 
originally  published  in  1727.  It  is  an  imitation 
of  Robinson  Crusoe , with  some  original  features,  and 
the  introduction  of  an  ape  instead  of  the  affectionate 
Friday. 

Hermit,  The.  A ballad  by  Oliver  Gold- 
smith (1728 — 1774),  published  in  his  novel,  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  in  1766.  In  reply  to  the  accu- 
sation that  it  was  taken  from  The  Friar  of  Orders 
Gray  in  Percy’s  Relit/ues  of  Ancient  English  Poetry , 
Goldsmith  wrote  : — •“  I do  not  think  there  is  any 
resemblance  between  the  two  pieces  in  question. 
If  there  be  any,  his  ballad  is  taken  from  mine.  I 
read  it  to  Mr.  Percy  some  years  ago,  and  he  told 
me,  with  his  usual  good  humour,  the  next  time  I 
saw  him,  that  he  had  taken  my  plan  to  form  the 
fragments  of  Shakespeare  into  a ballad  of  his  own.” 
Edwin  and  Angelina  are  the  hero  and  heroine  of 
The  Hermit , which  contains  the  following  familiar 
lines,  quoted  from  Young’s  “Man  wants  but  little, 
nor  that  little  long : ” — 

“ Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

Nor  wants  that  little  long.” 

Hermit,  The.  A poem  by  Thomas  Parnell 
(1679 — 1718),  which  was  characterised  by  Pope  as 
being  “very  good.  The  story,”  he  says,  “was 
originally  written  in  Spanish,  whence,  probably, 
Howell  translated  it  into  prose,  and  inserted  it  in 
one  of  his  letters.”  “ However  this  may  be,”  adds 
Goldsmith,  “Dr.  Henry  Moore,  in  his  Bialogues,  has 
the  very  same  story ; and  T have  been  informed  by 
some  that  it  is  originally  of  Arabian  invention.” 
The  poem  begins — 

“ Far  in  a wild,  unknown  to  public  view, 

From  youth  to  age  a reverend  hermit  grew  ; 

The  moss  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell, 

. His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  crystal  well ; 

Remote  from  men,  with  God  he  passed  his  days. 

Prayer  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  praise.” 


Hermatrong:  “or,  Man  as  he  is  not.”  A 
novel  by  Robert  Bage  (1728—1801),  published  in 
1796.  See  Man  as  he  is. 

Hero,  in  Shakespeare’s  comedy  of  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing  (q.v.),  is  the  daughter  of  Leonato,  the 
friend  of  Beatrice,  and  betrothed  to  Claudio.  “ Her 
character,”  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  “ is  well  contrasted 
with  that  of  Beatrice,  and  their  mutual  attachment 
is  very  beautiful  and  natural.  When  they  are  both 
on  the  scene  together,  Hero  has  but  little  to  say  for 
herself ; Beatrice  asserts  the  rule  of  a master  spirit, 
eclipses  her  by  her  mental  superiority,  abashes  her 
by  her  raillery,  dictates  to  her,  answers  for  her. 
But  Hero,  added  to  her  grace  and  softness,  and  all 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  her  as  the  sentimental 
heroine  of  the  play,  possesses  an  intellectual 
beauty  all  her  own.” 

Hero  and  Leander.  A poem  in  six  sestiads, 
by  Christopher  Marlowe  and  George  Chapman, 
published  in  1598.  The  first  three  sestiads  are  by 
Marlowe.  It  is  the  subject  also  of  a poem  by 
Thomas  Hood,  published  in  1827,  and  of  a trans- 
lation by  Edwin  Arnold,  published  in  1873. 

“ Hero  perish,  or  a sparrow  fall,  A.” 

— Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  epistle  i.,  line  87  : — 

“ Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 

Atomsor  systems  Into  ruin  burl'd, 

And  now  a bubble  burst,  and  now  a world.” 

Herodotus.  The  Works  of  this  Greek  his- 
torian have  frequently  appeared  in  English  ; among 
others,  by  Woods  (1873)  and  Lovell  (1874).  See 
also  the  Life  by  Wheeler  and  the  monograph  in 
Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers. 

Heroes,  Hero-Worship,  and  the  He- 
roic in  History.  A series  of  lectures  by 
Thomas  Carlyle  (b.  1795),  delivered  in  London  in 
1840. 

Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers, Knight,  An,  by  William  Mason  (1725 
— 1797) ; published  in  1773,  in  which  the  prevailing 
taste  for  Chinese  pagodas  and  Eastern  bowers  is 
happily  ridiculed.  The  volume  in  which  the  epistle 
appeared  contained  several  pieces  in  the  same 
satiric  style. 

Heron,  Robert.  The  pseudonym  under 
which  John  Pinkerton  (1758 — 1826)  published  his 
Letters  on  Literature  (1785),  (q.v.),  and  other  works. 

Heron,  Robert,  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1764, 
d.  1807),  produced  A Critique  on  the  Genius  and 
Writings  of  Thomson , A History  of  Scotland,  and 
many  other  works. 

Herrick,  Robert,  poet  and  cleric  (b.  1591, 
d.  1674),  published  in  1647  Noble  Numbers,  or  Pious 
Pieces.  The  remainder  of  his  writings  appeared  m 
1648  under  the  title  of  Hesperides.  “ Herrick, 
says  Robert  Buchanan,  “ has  scores  of  unpitying 
yet  flawless  ‘ mistresses,’  real  and  ideal,  whom  he 
has  transmitted  to  posterity  under  such  euphonious 
names  as  Silvia,  Corinna,  Electra,  Perinna,  Ferula, 
and  others.  As  a rule,  he  sings  their  praises 
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. sweetly  and  modestly.  His  sentimental  morality 
[ was  by  no  means  of  the  dull,  heavy  kind ; on  the 
contrary,  it  was  brisk  and  easy,  like  the  religious 
[ morality  of  Herbert  and  Wither.  His  songs  sug- 
gest the  picture  of  a respectable  British  Bacchus, 
stout  and  middle-aged,  lipping  soft  lyrics  to  the 
blushing  Ariadne  at  his  side ; while,  in  the  back- 
ground of  flowers  and  green  leaves  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  walking  through  a 
stately  minuet  on  a close-shaven  lawn,  to  the 
frollicking  admiration  of  assembled  fairyland. 
Herrick’s  best  things  are  his  poems  in  praise  of  the 
country  life,  and  his  worst  things  are  his  epigrams. 
Whenever  he  sings  good-humouredly,  as  in  the 
l . former,  he  sings  well  and  sweetly ; whenever  he 
sings  ill-humouredly,  as  in  the  latter,  he  sings 
j falsely  and  harshly.  His  gladsome,  mercurial 
temper  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  composition 
of  his  best  lyrics ; for  the  parson  of  Dean  Prior 
was  no  philosopher,  and  his  lightest,  airiest  verses 
ate  the  best.  His  was  a happy,  careless  nature, 
throwing  off  verses  out  of  the  fulness  of  a joyous 
heart,  rioting  in  a pleasant  sunny  element.”  See 
the  Complete  Poems , edited  by  A.  B.  Grosart  (1877), 
and  the  Selection,  by  F.  T.  Palgrave  (1877).  See, 
I 4 also,  Hesperides  ; Robin,  Poor. 

Herschel,  Caroline  Lucretia,  astronomer 
(b.  1750,  d.  1848),  published,  in  1798,  A Catalogue 
I of  Stars.  See  life  and  Correspondence  (1876). 

Herschel,  Sir  John  Frederick  Wil- 
; liarn,  astronomer  (b.  1792,  d.  1871),  published 
A Treatise  on  Astronomy  (1826);  Results  of  Astro- 
nomical Observations  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
(1839);  The  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy  (1831); 
and  a large  number  of  separate  contributions  to 
the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  the  Encyclo- 
paedias Britannica  and  Mctropolitana ; and  various 
Philosophical  Transactions. 


Hertfordshire  Incumbent,  A.  The  title 
assumed  by  the  Very  Rev.  J.  W.  Blakesley,  Dean 
of  Lincoln  (then  Vicar  of  Ware),  in  writing  a 
' s*  ries  of  letters  to  the  Times  during  the  Crimean 
War. 

Hervey,  James,  clergyman  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1714,  d.  1758),  wrote  Meditations  among 
the  Tombs  (1746);  Contemplations  (1747);  Remarks  on 
Lord  Boling broke' 8 Letters  on  the  Study  and  TJsc  of 
History  (1753);  and  Theron  andAspasio  (1755).  See 
his  Memoirs  (1760),  and  the  Lives  by  Brown(1822) 
and  Cole  (1822 — 26). 

Hervey,  Lord  John,  political  and  memoir 
writer  (b.  1696,  d.  1743),  is  well  known  as  the 
Sporus  (q.v.),  satirised  by  Pope,  with  whom  Hervey 
had  a prolonged  and  bitter  controversy  concerning 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu.  His  Memoirs  of  the  Reign 
of  George  II.,  from  his  Accession  to  the  Death  of 
Queen  Caroline,  were  published  in  1848,  with  a Life 
of  the  author  by  John  Wilson  CToker. 


Hervey,  Thomas  Kibble,  poet  (b.  1804), 
Wrote  Australia  (1825),  The  Poetical  Sketch-book 
(1829),  and  numerous  fugitive  lyrics.  His  ability 


as  a verse  writer  is  described  by  D.  M.  Moil-  as 
“not  unallied  to  that  of  Pringle  and  Watts,  but 
with  a dash  of  Tom  Moore.”  Hervey  edited  the 
Athenceum  from  1846  to  1854.  His  wife,  Eleanora 
Louisa  (b.  1811),  has  also  written  some  very  facile, 
if  not  very  powerful,  verse,  as  well  as  some  occa- 
sional novels. 

Hesketh,  Helen.  See  Helen  Hesketh. 

Hesiod  : “ or,  the  Rise  of  Woman.”  A poem 
by  Thomas  Parnell  (1679 — 1718),  and  “a  very  fine 
illustration,”  says  Goldsmith,  “ of  a hint  from 
Hesiod.  It  was  one  of  his  earliest  productions,  and 
first  appeared  in  a miscellany  published  by  Tonson.” 
The  creation  of  woman  having  been  described,  we 
are  told  how 

“ The  new-sprung  creature,  finished  thus  for  harms, 

Adjusts  her  habit,  practices  her  charms  ; 

With  blushes  glows,  or  shines  with  lively  smiles. 

Confirms  her  will,  or  recollects  her  wiles  ; 

Then,  conscious  of  her  worth,  with  easy  pace. 

Glides  by  the  glass,  and  turning  views  her  face.” 

Hesperides  : “ or,  the  Works  both  Humane 
and  Divine  of  Robert  Herrick”  (b.  1591,  d.  1674), 
published  in  1648,  and  probably  so  named  because 
mostly  written  at  the  vicarage  of  Dean  Prior,  in 
Devonshire. 

Hesperus,  in  Beddoes’  play  of  The  Bride’s 
Tragedy  (q.v.),  is  the  husband  of  Floribel,  whom  he 
murders. 

Hesperus,  The  Wreck  of  the.  A ballad 

by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

Hester.  A poem  by  Charles  Lamb  (1775 — 
1834),  “made,”  as  he  told  his  friend  Manning, 
“ on  the  death  of  a young  Quaker  you  may 
have  heard  me  speak  of  as  being  in  love  with  for 
some  years  while  I lived  at  Pentonville,  though  I 
had  never  spoken  to  her  in  my  life.”  The  young 
lady’s  name  was  Savory. 

“ Her  parents  held  the  Quaker  rule. 

Which  doth  the  human  feeling  cool, 

But  she  was  trained  in  Nature’s  school. 

Nature  had  blest  her.” 

Hetty  Sorrel.  A character  in  George  Eliot’ s 
novel  of  Adam  Bede  (q.v.). 

“ Hey-day  in  the  blood,  The.” — Hamlet, 

act  iii.,  scene  4. 

Hey  for  Honestey,down  with  Knavery: 

“ a plesant  Comedie,  translated  out  of  Aristo- 
phanes his  Plutus,”  by  Thomas  Randolph  (1605 — 
1634),  and  printed  in  1651.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
enacted  one  of  the  characters  of  this  play  when  it 
was  performed  on  the  stage. 

Heylin,  Peter,  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1600, 
d.  1662),  produced  Microcosmus:  or,  a Description  of 
the  World  (1621);  a Life  of  Archbishop  Laud;  a 
Memorial  of  Bishop  Waynflcte  in  verse,  printed  in 
1851 ; and  a History  of  the  Reformation  in  England, 
republished  in  1819.  See  the  Lives  by  Barnard 
and  Vernon. 

Heywood,  Eliza.  Sec  Haywood,  Eliza. 

Heywood,  Jasper  (b.  1635,  d.  1598). 

Hercules  Furens;  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices. 
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Heywood,  John,  dramatist  (b.  1506,  d.  1565). 
Works: — The  Play  of  Love  (1533);  A Mery  Play 
betiveene  Johan  the  Husband,  Tyb  the  Wife,  and  St. 
Johan  the  Prestyr  (1533) ; A mery  Play  betwene  the 
Pardoner  and  the  Frere,  the  Curate  and  Neybour 
Prattle  (1533)  ; Of  Gentylnes  and  Nobylyte,  a 
Byalogue  (1535);  A Dialogue,  §c.  (1546);  The 
Spider  and  the  Flie  (1556)  ; A breefe  Balet  (1557) ; 
The  Play  called  the  foure  P’s  (1569) ; A Balade, 
§c.,  in  MS.  Harl.  ; Dialogue  of  Wit  and  Folly, 
in  Fairholt’s  edition;  Poetical  Dialogue,  §c.,  in 
MS.  Harl.,  Brit.  Mus. ; A Description  of  a Most 
noble  Badge,  in  MS.  Harl.  An  edition  of  the 
Works  was  printed  in  1562.  See  also  Warton’s 
English  Poetry,  Bit  son’s  Bibliographia  Poetica, 
Wood’s  At  hence  Oxonienses , Ellis’s  Specimens  of 
Early  English  Poets,  and  Collier’s  History  of 
Dramatic  Poetry.  See  Dialogues  ; Play  betwene 
Johan  the  Husband,  &c.  ; Play  betwene  the 
Pardoner,  &c.  ; Play  called  the  Four  P’s  ; 
Play  op  Loye,  A;  Play  op  the  Wether;  Spider 
and  the  Flie,  The. 

Heywood,  Thomas  (d.  1640),  had,  he  him- 
self tells  us,  “ either  an  entire  hand,  or  at  least  a 
main  finger,  in  two  hundred  and  twenty  dramas,” 
of  which  only  twenty-two  are  in  existence.  He 
also  wrote  several  poems  and  prose  works.  See  the 
Life  by  Collier  (1850).  See  Apology  for  Actors  ; 
Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange  ; Gunaikeion  ; 
Hierarchie  op  the  Blessed  Angels, The;  London 
Florentine,  The  ; London,  The  Four  Prentises 
of;  Oldcastle,  Sir  John;  Silver  Age,  The; 
Troia  Britannica;  Woman  kilde  with  Kind- 
nesse. 

Hiawatha,  The  Song  of.  A poem  by 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longpellow,  written  in  the 
following  peculiar  measure : — 

“Should  you  ask  me,  whence  these  stories  ? 

I should  answer,  I should  tell  you, 

‘ I repeat  them  as  I heard  them. 

From  the  lips  of  Nawadaha, 

The  musician,  the  sweet  singer.’  ” 

The  poem  is  entirely  devoted  to  a description  of 
life  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  America.  It 
was  published  in  1855. 

Hickathrift,  J aek.  The  hero  of  a popular 
old  English  story.  He  is  referred  to  by  Sterne. 

Hick  Scorner.  A moral-play,  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in  which  the  hero,  says  Bishop 
Percy  in  the  Beliques,  “ agreeably  to  his  name, 
scoffs  at  religion  with  so  much  strength  and  free- 
dom that  ‘Hick  Scorner  jests’  came  to  be  used 
proverbially  for  the  blasphemous  scurrility  with 
which  the  Scriptures  had  been  attacked  by  the 
Puritans  about  the  middle  of  Elizabeth’s  reign.” 
Hick  Scorner  only  appears  in  one  scene,  however. 
The  whole  piece  is  reprinted  in  Hawkins’s  Origin 
of  the  English  Drama. 

Hickes,  George,  nonjuring  Bishop  of 
Thetford  (b.  1642,  d.  1715),  author  of  Lmguarum 
veterum  scptentrionalimi  Thesaurus. 


Hicks,  Francis  (b.  1566).  A translator  of 

Lucian. 

Hicks,  William  (b.  1620,  d.  1659),  waa 

author  of  Revelation  Revealed  (1679). 

Hicks,  William.  The  compiler  of  Oxford, 

Jests  (1669),  Oxford  Drollery  (1679),  and  some  other 
works. 

“Hidden  soul  of  harmony,  The.”— 

Milton,  L’ Allegro,  line  144. 

“ Hide,  O hide  those  hills  of  snow.” 

See  “Take,  O take  those  lips  away.” 

Hide  Parke.  A comedy  by  J Ames  Shirley 
(1594 — 1666),  produced  in  1637,  and  characterised 
by  Dyce  as  “ a finished  specimen,  replete  with  airy, 
sparkling  wit.”  Pepys  records  in  his  Diary, 
July  11,  1668,  that  he  went  “ to  see  an  old  play  of 
Shirly’s,  called  Hide  Park,  the  first  day  acted; 
where  horses  are  brought  upon  the  stage  ; but  it  is 
a very  moderate  play,  only  an  excellent  epilogue 
spoke  by  Beck  Marshall.” 

“ Hide  their  diminished  heads,  The 

stars.”  See  “ Diminished  heads.”  Pope,  in  his 
Moral  Essays,  ep.  iii.,  1.  282,  has  : — 

“Ye  little  stars  ! hide  your  diminished  rays.” 

Hierarchie  of  the  Blessed  Angels, 

The  : “ their  names,  orders,  and  offices  : the  fall 
of  Lucifer,  with  his  angels.”  A poem,  in  nine 
books,  with  prose  annotations,  by  Thomas  Hey- 
wood, published  in  1635. 

Hieroglyphick  Tales,  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole, fourth  Earl  of  Orford  (1717 — 1797) ; pub- 
lished in  1785. 

Hieronimo.  A tragedy  by  Thomas  Kyd, 
first  produced  in  1588,  and  followed  a few  years 
afterwards  by  a second  part,  called  The  Spanish 
Tragedy:  or,  Hieronimo  is  Mad  Again,  printed 
in  1603.  The  second  part  ran  through  a large 
number  of  editions.  Ben  Jonson  is  supposed  to 
have  been  engaged  to  write  additions  to  it,  in  1601 
and  1602,  though  Lamb  is  inclined  to  attribute  his 
contributions  to  some  “ more  potent  spirit,”  such 
as  Webster,  for  instance.  The  play  is  full  of  the 
bombast  which  is  to  be  found  in  Marlowe,  and 
which  is  ridiculed  by  nearly  every  writer  of  the 
time. 

HifFernan,  Paul,  dramatist  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1719,  d.  1777),  was  the  author  of  The 
Heroine  of  the  Cave , and  the  New  Hippocrates,  the 
latter  of  which  was  acted  in  1761  ; also  of  Miscel- 
lanies in  Prose  and  Verse.  He  edited  The  Tickler 
and  The  Timer. 

Higden,  Ralph,  Benedictine  monk  (d.  1363), 
author  of  the  Polychronicon  (q.v.).  To  this  writer, 
who  is  sometimes  called  Randal  Higgenet,  has 
been  attributed  the  authorship  of  the  Chester 
Plays  (q.v.). 
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Higgins,  John  (1544 — 1605),  published  in 

; 1574  the  First  Fart  of  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates 

(q.v.),  containing  sixteen  Legends  of  his  own,  from 

j a very  early  period  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 

i He  also  prefixed  a general  Induction.  Higgins, 

who  was  a clergyman  and  schoolmaster  at  Win- 

I sham,  wrote  some  scholastic  books. 

7 


Higgins,  Matthew  J.  See  Omnium,  Jacob. 

Higgons,  Sir  Thomas  (b.  1624,  d.  1691), 
I was  author  of  The  History  of  Isuf  Bassa , Captain- 
] General  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  (1684),  and  other 
j works.  His  son,  Bevil  (b.  1672,  d.  1735),  had 
1 . also  some  reputation  as  an  historian  and  a poet. 


“ High  is  our  calling,  friend !— Crea- 
tive art.”  A sonnet  by  William  Wordsworth, 
t.;  addressed  to  B.  R.  Haydon,  the  painter. 

High  Life  below  Stairs.  A farce,  ridicul- 
ing the  pretensions  of  the  servants  in  rich  and 
t : laristocratic  families.  It  appeared  in  1759.  It  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  Eev.  James  Townley,  Master 
of  the  Merchant  Taylors’  School,  but  it  is  probable 
he  only  suggested  the  idea  which  Garrick  carried 
; out. 

“ High  life  high  characters  are 

i irirawn,  ’Tis  from.”  Line  135,  epistle  i.  of  Pope’s 
Moral  Essays  (q.v.) : — 

“ A saint  In  crape  is  twice  a saint  in  lawn.” 


“ High  over-arched  and  echoing  walks 

between.” — Paradise  Lost,  bk.  ix.,  line  1,107. 


“ Higher,  higher,  will  we  climb.” 

: First  line  of  Aspirations  of  Youth , a lyric  by 
g James  Montgomery  (1771 — 1854). 

Highland  Girl,  To  a.  Lines  by  William 
f ' Wordsworth,  written  at  Inversnaid,  Loch  Lomond, 
| i:in  1803. 


Highland  Host,  The.  A Hudibrastic 
' ■ iatire  on  the  Jacobite  army,  written  by  William 
! Cleland  (b.  about  1661,  d.  1689),  and  published  in 
: l 1678. 


Highland  Mary.  A song  by  Robert 
' ' Burns  (1759 — 1796),  which  Bums  himself  thought 
i » was  in  his  happiest  manner,  and  which  refers,  he 
* says,  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  passages  of  his 
’ youthful  days.  By  this  he  means  his  attachment 
i to  Mary,  a servant  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Hamilton, 
* who  will  be  remembered,  says  Alexander  Smith, 
| ‘with  Dante’s  Beatrice  and  Petrarch’s  Laura.  It 

I ‘was  arranged  that  the  lovers  should  become  man 

I I and  wife,  and  that  Mary  should  go  to  her  friends 
ll  to  prepare  for  her  wedding.  But  before  her 
Hi  departure  came  the  farewell  scene,  so  touchingly 
[I:  described  in  the  poem : 

“ Onr  parting  was  fu’  tender  : 

And  pledging  aft  to  meet  again, 

We  tore  nursels  asunder. 

But  oh  ! fell  Death's  untimely  frost, 

That  nipt  my  flower  sac  earl.v ! 

Now  green's  the  sod,  and  canid’s  the  clay, 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary ! ’’ 

Highlanders,  The.  An  heroic  poem,  in  six 
cantos,  by  James  Macpherhon  (1738 — 1796),  pub- 
lished about  1758. 


Highmore,  Nathaniel  (b.  1613,  d.  1685). 
Author  of  Corporis  Humani  Disquisitio  Anatomica 
(1651). 

Hilarius  (temp.  Stephen)  wrote  the  miracle 
play  of  St.  Nicholas  (q.v.),  and  the  mystery 
plays  of  The  liaising  of  Lazarus  (q.v.)  and  Daniel, 
which  were  among  the  earliest  of  their  kind ; also 
numerous  Latin  lyrics.  See  Morley’s  English 
Writers,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i. 

Hildesley,  Mark,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man 
(b.  1698,  d.  1772),  completed  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Manx,  begun  by  Bishop  Wilson  (q.v.). 
See  the  Life  by  Butler  (1799). 

Hill,  Aaron,  poet  and  dramatist  (b.  1685, 
d.  1750),  wrote  the  following,  among  other  poems  : 
— Camillas,  The  Northern  Star,  and  The  Progress 
of  Wit ; also  Elf  rid,  a tragedy ; Einaldo,  an 
opera ; a History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ; and  other 
works.  He  figures  in  the  Dunciad. 

Hill,  Abraham  (b.  1633,  d.  1721).  Author  uf 
Familiar  Letters  (1767). 

Hill,  Frank  Harrison,  journalist  (b.  1830), 
was  formerly  editor  of  The  Northern  Whig,  and 
succeeded  in  1870  to  the  conduct  of  The  Daily 
News.  He  has  published  Political  Portraits  (1873) ; 
was  a contributor  to  Questions  for  a Reformed 
Parliament  (1867) ; and  has  written  for  the  leading 
periodicals  of  the  day. 

Hill,  George,  D.D.,  Principal  of  St.  Andrews 
(b.  1750,  d.  1819),  was  author  of  Lectures  on  Divinity 
(1821),  Sermons  (1796),  and  other  writings. 

Hill,  Matthew  Davenport  (b.  1792,  d. 
1872),  was  author  of  Suggestions  for  the  Repression 
of  Crime  (1857),  and  other  works. 

Hill,  Rowland  (1744 — 1833),  was  the 
author  of,  among  other  works,  Village  Dialogues, 
published  in  1801. 

Hill,  Sir  John  (b.  1716,  d.  1775).  Author  of 
The  Vegetable  System,  and  a variety  of  other  works. 
See  his  Life  (1779)  ; also  Disraeli’s  Quarrels  of 
Authors  and  the  Caricature  History  of  the  Georges. 
It  was  of  Hill,  who  was  a physician,  and,  among 
other  things,  a dramatist,  that  Garrick  wrote — 

“ For  physic  and  farces  his  equal  there  scarce  Is, 

His  farces  are  physic,  his  physic  a farce  is.” 

See  Glasse,  Mrs.  ; Hilliad,  The. 

Hill,  Sir  Richard  (b.  1733,  d.  1808).  Author 
of  Pietas  Oxoniensis  (1768),  and  An  Apology  for 
Brotherly  Love  and  for  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England  (1798). 

Hill,  Thomas,  D.D.,  American  minister 
(b.  1818),  has  published  Geometry  and  Faith  (1849), 
Liberal  Education  (1858),  and  other  works.  He 
was  at  one  time  President  of  Harvard  University. 

Hillard,  George  Stillmann,  American 
author  and  journalist  (b.  1808),  has  written  Six 
Months  in  Italy  (1853),  and  a Memorial  of  Daniel 
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Webster  (1853),  besides  contributing  largely  to 
The  North  American  Review  and  other  periodicals. 

Hilliad,  The.  A satire  in  verse,  written  by 
Christopher  Smart  (1722 — 1770),  in  revenge  for 
some  attacks  made  upon  him  in  certain  newspapers 
by  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Jobn  Hill  (q.v.),  who  is 
styled  Hillaris  in  the  poem.  Only  one  book  of  the 
pretended  epic  was  published,  with  notes  variorum. 

Hilton,  Walter,  Carthusian  friar,  was  author 
of  Scala  Perfectionis , translated  into  English  in 
1494. 

Hind  and  Panther,  The.  A poem  by  John 
Dryden  (1631 — 1701),  published  in  1687,  and  de- 
signed as  an  argument  for  Roman  Catholicism.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  sequel  to  the  Religio 
Laid  (q.v.).  The  hind  is  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
panther  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  poem  the  two  engage  in  a theological  con- 
troversy. James  II.  is  represented  as  the  lion, 
who  protects  the  hind ; whilst  the  Independents, 
Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Freethinkers,  Anabaptists, 
and  Arians,  are  figured  in  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the 
hare,  the  ape,  the  boar,  and  the  fox.  The  poem 
was  amusingly  satirised  by  Montagu  and  Prior  in 
The  City  and  the  Country  Mouse  (q.v.),  in  which  two 
mice  are  made  to  imitate  the  discussions  of  the 
hind  and  panther.  Dryden  had  described  the 
former  thus : — 

A milk-white  hind,  immortal  and  unchang’d. 

Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  In  the  forest  rang’d ; 

Without  unspotted,  Innocent  within, 

She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin.” 

This  was  parodied  : — 

“ A milk-white  mouse,  immortal  and  unchanged, 

Fed  on  soft  cheese,  and  o'er  the  dairy  ranged ; 

Without  unspotted,  innocent  within. 

She  fear’d  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  ginn.” 

“Hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the 

Hon,  The.” — All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  act  i., 
scene  1. 

Hinda.  The  heroine  of  Moore’s  tale,  The  Fire 
Worshippers , in  Lalla  Rookh  ; beloved  by  Hafed. 

“ Hint  a fault,  and  hesitate  dislike.” 

— Pope’s  Epistle  to  Br.  Arbuthnot,  line  204. 

“ Hint  I spake,  Upon  this.” — Othello , act 
i.,  scene  3. 

Hints  from  Horace  : “ being  an  allusion  in 
English  verse  to  the  Epistle  Ad  Pisones  de  Arte 
Poctica , and  intended  as  a sequel  to  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  by  Lord  Byron  ; written 
in  the  heroic  couplet,  at  Athens,  in  1811. 

“ Hippocrene,  The  true,  the  blushful.” 

— Keats,  Ode  to  a Nightingale  : — 

“ With  headed  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim.” 

Hippolyta.  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  in  A 

Midsummer  Night's  Bream. 

Hippolytus.  A play  adapted  from  the  Greek 
of  Seneca,  by  John  Studley  (d.  1587) ; printed  in 
1581,  and  written  in  the  Alexandrine  measure. 

Hiren.  A “fair  Greek,”  and  the  heroine  of 
Peele’s  play  of  The  Turkish  Mahomet  (q.v.). 


Shakespeare  refers  to  her  in  his  Henry  IV.  (act  ii. 
scene  4).  Hiren  is  a corruption  of  Irene,  and  is 
used  by  the  EHzabcthan  dramatists  to  designate  a 
woman  of  bad  character. 

Hirlas  Horn.  A poem  by  Owain  Kyveiliog, 
Prince  of  Powis  (circa  1162),  in  which  the  author 
fancies  that  he  and  his  followers  have  assembled  in 
the  evening  after  a bloody  battle,  when  he  bids  his 
cup-bearers  fill  the  “Hirlas  Horn” — a long  blue, 
silver-rimmed  drinking-goblet — and  present  it  to 
each  warrior  present,  whose  deeds  are  then  re- 
counted in  terms  of  happily-diversified  praise. 

Hislop,  James,  Scottish  poet  (b.  1798,  d. 
1827),  was  author  of  The  Cameronian' s Bream , and 
other  fugitive  pieces. 

Historia  Anglicana,  by  Thomas  Walsing- 
ham,  monk  of  St.  Albans;  extending  from  1272  to 
1422,  and  first  printed  in  1574. 

Historia  Britonum.  A short  treatise  on 
early  Engfish  history,  attributed  to  Nennius,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  is  characterised  by  EHis  as  a credu- 
lous compiler,  though,  from  the  antiquity  of  his 
materials,  valuable  to  an  inquisitive  historian.” 
The  Historia  was  published  in  1758,  1818,  and 
1838,  at  the  latter  date  imder  the  able  editorship  of 
Dr.  Stevenson ; and  an  Engfish  translation,  written 
by  Dr.  Giles  in  1841,  is  now  included  in  Bohn’s 
Six  Old  English  Chronicles. 

Historia  Novella.  See  William  or 
Malmesbury. 

Historia  Rerum  Anglicarum.  See  Wil- 
liam of  Newbury. 

Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign 
of  Richard  the  Third,  by  Horace  Walpole, 
Earl  of  Orford  (1717 — 1797);  published  in  1768, 
and  affording,  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “an  acute 
and  curious  example  how  minute  antiquarian 
research  may  shake  our  faith  in  the  facts  most 
pointedly  avowed  by  general  history.”  Whately 
wrote  a very  similar  jeu  d’ esprit  imder  the  title  of 
Historic  Boubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
published  in  1821.  “Its  object  was  to  throw 
ridicule  upon  the  criticism  to  which  the  Gospel 
narratives  were  subjected  by  sceptical  writers,  by 
applying  the  same  kind  of  criticism  to  events 
within  the  memory  of  all  the  world,  and  stalling 
doubts  as  to  whether  these  events  had  occurred. 

Historical  Register,  The.  See  Pasquin. 

Historicus.  The  pseudonym  under  which 
Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt  (b.  1827)  con- 
tributed a number  of  letters  on  international 
questions  to  The  Times. 

“ History  in  a nation’s  eye,  And  read 

their.” — Gray’s  Elegy  in  a Country  Churchyard. 

“History  is  philosophy  teaching  by 

examples.”  An  aphorism  which  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  in  his  essay  On  the  Study  and  Use  of  History 
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(letter  ii.),  mentions  as  having  “read  somewhere  or 
other : in  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  I think.” 

Histrio-Mastix : “the  Player’s  Scourge  or 
Actor’s  Tragedie.”  A tract  by  William  Prynne 
(1600 — 1669),  published  in  1633,  in  which  he  in- 
veighs with  great  virulence  against  plays,  masques, 

| and  other  theatrical  performances.  The  work  gave 
great  offence  at  court,  and,  at  the  instigation  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  the  writer  was  charged  before 
the  Star  Chamber,  and  condemned  to  pay  a fine  of 
£5,000;  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory,  and  lose  his 
I ears;  to  have  his  book  burnt  by  the  common  hang- 
! man;  to  be  expelled  from  the  Society  of  Lincoln’s 
L Inn,  and  from  the  University  of  Oxford;  and  to  be 
j imprisoned  for  life — a sentence  which  was  duly 
U carried  out. 

Hitchcock,  Edward,  D.D.,  American 
f theologian  and  naturalist  (b.  1793,  d.  1864),  was 
| ..the  author  of  Fossil  Footmarks  in  the  United  States 
(1848);  The  Religion  of  Geology  (1851);  Outlines  of 
i Geology  (1853);  Religious  Truth  Illustrated  from 
i S Science  (1857);  and  other  works. 

Hive  full  of  honey,  A,  by  William 

i Hun'nis  ; being  a poetical  version  of  the  Book  of 
I '.Genesis,  published  in  1578. 

Hive,  The.  A collection  of  songs  (1721). 

H.,  Mr.  A farce  by  Charles  Lamb  (1775 — 
,1  1834),  produced  at  Drury  Lane,  on  Wednesday, 
*j|  December  10,  1806,  and  never  afterwards  per- 
|l[  formed,  being  effectually  condemned  by  the 
||. audience  on  the  only  night  of  its  performance. 
I ;iThe  story,”  as  the  author  wrote  to  a friend,  “ is 
I tji  i coxcomb  appearing  at  Bath,  vastly  rich — all  the 
jsl.tadies  dying  for  him — all  bursting  to  know  who  he 
I . I - s ; but  he  goes  by  no  other  name  than  Mr.  H.” 
S|*At  length,  “ after  much  vehement  admiration,  when 
iliiis  true  name  comes  out — Iiogsflesh — all  the  women 

ii  hun  him,  avoid  him,  and  not  one  can  be  found  to 
« -hange  their  name  for  him,”  until  he  obtains  per- 
il nission  from  the  king  “ to  take  and  use  the  surname 
I i,nd  arms  of  Bacon,”  and  is  happily  united  to 

||.  iis  Melesinda. 

Hoadley,  Benjamin,  successively  Bishop  of 
ii  3angor,  Salisbury,  Hereford,  and  Winchester  (b. 
j|  1 676,  d.  1761),  was  the  author  of  a Life  of  Samuel 
I 7 larke,  and  of  the  famous  Sermon  which  occasioned 
| he  Bangorian  Controversy  (q.v.).  His  Works 
fj  vere  published  in  1773,  with  a Life,  by  his  son. 

Hoadley,  Benjamin,  physician  and  drama- 
ist,  son  oftheabovo  (b.  1706, d.  1757),  was  author  of 
The  Suspicious  Husband  (q.v.),  acted  in  1747;  and 
|J  ')f  The  Tollers , performed  once  in  1797.  Ilisbrother 
W John  (1711 — 1776)  was  also  a dramatist  of  some 
Ir'epute. 

Hoare,  Prince,  dramatist  and  miscellaneous 
■Writer  (b.  1754,  d.  1834),  wrote  No  Song,  no 
■ Clipper  ; Lock  and  Key  ; My  Grandmother , and 
|l.'>(Arr  Fairies  ; besides  a Life  of  Grenville  Sharpe. 

Hoare,  Sir  Richard  Colt,  topographer  (b. 
ji|  758,  d.  1838),  was  author  of  A Classical  Tour 


through  Italy  and  Sicily  (1818),  and  A History  of 
Ancient  Wiltshire. 

Hoax,  Stanislaus.  A character  in  Disraeli’s 
Vivian  Grey,  said  to  be  intended  for  Theodore 
Hook.  See  Gay,  Lucien. 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  of  Malmesbury,  philoso- 
pher (b.  1588,  d.  1679),  published  The  Wonders  of 
the  Peak,  a poem  (1628)  ; Be  Give  (1646) ; Human 
Nature  (1650);  Be  Corpore  Politico  (1650);  Levia- 
than (1651);  Liberty  and  Necessity  (1654);  Beca- 
meron  Physiologicum  (1678) ; The  Behemoth , a free 
translation  of  Aristotle’s  Rhetoric ; a translation  of 
Homer  into  English  verse ; and  his  own  Life  in 
Latin  verse  (1672).  See  also  the  Life  by  Black- 
burne  (1681).  A complete  collection  of  his  Works 
was  published  by  Sir  W.  Molesworth.  “ No  Eng- 
lish author  in  that  age  was  more  celebrated,”  says 
Hume,  “both  abroad  and  at  home,  than  Hobbes. 
In  our  time  he  is  much  neglected  : a lively  instance 
how  precarious  are  all  reputations  founded  on 
reasoning  and  philosophy ! A pleasant  comedy, 
which  paints  the  manners  of  the  age  and  exposes  a 
faithful  picture  of  nature,  is  a durable  work,  and  is 
transmitted  to  the  latest  posterity.  But  a system, 
whether  physical  or  metaphysical,  commonly  owes 
its  success  to  its  novelty,  and  is  no  sooner 
canvassed  with  impartiality  than  its  weakness 
is  discovered.  Hobbes’  politics  are  fitted  only  to 
promote  tyranny,  and  his  ethics  to  encourage  licen- 
tiousness. Though  an  enemy  to  religion,  he  partakes 
nothing  of  the  spirit  of  scepticism,  but  is  as  posi- 
tive and  dogmatical  as  if  human  reason,  and  his 
reason  in  particular,  could  obtain  a thorough  con- 
viction in  these  subjects.  Clearness  and  propriety 
of  style  are  the  chief  excellences  of  Hobbes’ 
writings.”  “His  main  principles,”  says  Burnet, 
“ were  that  all  men  acted  under  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, in  which  he  seemed  protected  by  the  then 
received  doctrine  of  absolute  degrees.  He  seemed 
to  think  that  the  universe  was  God,  and  that  souls 
were  material,  thought  being  only  subtil  and  im- 
perceptible motion.  He  thought  interest  and  fear 
were  the  chief  principles  of  society,  and  he  put  all 
morality  in  the  following  that  which  was  our  own 
private  will  and  advantage.  He  thought  religion 
had  no  other  foundation  than  the  laws  of  the  land : 
and  he  put  all  the  law  in  the  will  of  the  prince  or 
of  the  people ; for  he  writ  his  book  at  first  in 
favour  of  absolute  monarchy,  but  turned  it  after- 
wards to  gratify  the  republican  party.” 

Hobbididance,  “Prince  of  dumbness.”  A 
fiend  referred  to  in  King  Lear,  act  iv.,  scene  1. 
The  name  was  taken  from  Harsnet’s  Beclaration  of 
Egregious  Popish  Impostures. 

Hobbinol : “ or,  the  Rural  Games.  A bur- 
lesque poem  in  blank  verso,”  by  William  Somek- 
ville  (1692 — 1742),  dedicated  to  Hogarth.  A 
transcription  of  the  author’s  Argument,  prefixed  to 
the  first  canto,  will  show  the  nature  of  his  work: 
“Proposition.  Invocation,  addressed  to  Mr.  John 
Philips,  author  of  the  Cyder  Poem  and  Splendid 
Shilling.  Description  of  the  Yale  of  Evesham. 
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Tho  seat  of  Hobbinol ; Hobbinol  a great  man  in  his 
village,  seated  in  bis  wicker,  smoking  his  pipe  ; has 
one  only  son.  Young  Hobbinol’ s education,  bred 
up  with  Gandcrotta,  his  near  relation.  Young 
Hobbinol  and  Ganderetta  chosen  king  and  queen  of 
May.  Her  dress  and  attendants.  The  May  games. 
Twangdillo  the  fiddler ; his  character.  The  danc- 
ing. Ganderotta’s  extraordinary  performance. 
Bagpipes  good  music  in  the  Highlands.  Milonides, 
master  of  the  ring,  disciplines  the  mob  ; proclaims 
the  various  prices.  His  speech.  Pastorel  takes  up 
the  belt.  His  character,  his  heroic  figure,  his  con- 
fidence. Hobbinol,  by  permission  of  Ganderetta, 
accepts  the  challenge,  vaults  into  the  ring.  His 
honourable  behaviour  escapes  a scowering.  Gande- 
retta’s  agony.  Pastorel  foiled.  Ganderetta  not  a 
little  pleased.” 

“Hands,  tongues,  and  caps 
Outrageous  joy  proclaim,  shrill  Addles  squeak, 

Hoarse  bagpipes  roar,  and  Ganderetta  smiles.” 

The  name  of  Hobbinol  is  probably  derived  from 
Spenser’s  Shepherd’s  Calendar , where  it  stands  for 
Gabriel  Harvey,  a man  of  learning  and  virtue. 

Hobhouse,  John  Cam.  See  Broughton, 
Lord. 

Hoccleve,  Thomas.  See  Occleve. 

Hocus,  Humphrey,  in  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s 
History  of  John  Bull  (q.v.),  is  intended  for  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  is  described  as  an  “ old 
cunning  attorney”  who  “ loved  money,”  and  “pro- 
vided plentifully  for  his  family;  but  he  loved 
himself  better  than  them  all.  His  neighbours 
reported  he  was  henpecked,  which  was  impossible 
by  such  a mild-spirited  woman  as  his  wife  was.” 
The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was  really  noted  for 
the  extreme  violence  of  her  temper. 

Hodder,  Edwin.  See  Merry,  Old. 

Hodge.  A countryman  in  Bishop  Still’s 
comedy  of  Gammer  Gurton’ s Needle  (q.v.),  from 
whom  the  name  Hodge  has  come  to  be  applied  as 
a representative  and  general  term  for  the  bucolic 
population. 

Hodge,  Archibald  Alexander,  American 
minister  (b.  1823),  has  written  Outlines  of  Theo- 
logy (1860),  The  Atonement  (1867),  and  Presbyterian 
Theology  Briefly  Stated  (1869). 

Hodge,  Charles,  D.D.,  American  minister 
(b.  1797),  is  the  author  of  Theological  Essays; 
Commentaries  on  the  Romans  (1835);  Constitutional 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (1840)  ; The 
Way  of  Life  (1842) ; Systematic  Theology  (1871); 
and  What  is  Darwinism?  (1874). 

Hodges,  Nathaniel,  physician  (b.  1630,  d. 

1684),  author  of  An  Apology  for  the  Profession  and 
Professors  of  Physic,  and  An  Historical  Account  of 
the  Plague  of  London  in  Latin,  translated  into 
English  in  1720. 

Hodgson,  Francis,  Provost  of  Eton,  scholar 
and  poet  (b.  1780,  d.  1852). 


Hodgson,  Rev.  John  (b.  1779,  d.  1845), 
author  of  a History  of  Northumberland.  See  the 
Life  by  Paine  (1857). 

Hodgson,  Robert,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Carlisle 

(d.  1844),  was  author  of  a Life  of  Porteus. 

Hodgson,  William  Ballantyne,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  at  Edinburgh  (b.  1815), 
has  published  a Lecture  on  Education  (1837)  ; 
Classical  Lnstruction  (1853)  ; The  Conditions  of 
Health  and  Wealth  (1860)  ; What  is  Capital  ? 
(1868);  The  Education  of  Girls  and  the  Employment 
of  Women  (1869);  Competition  (1870);  and  Turgot 
(1870). 

Hody,  Humphrey,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford  (b. 
1659,  d.  1706),  published  a Dissertation  against 
Aristeas'  Account  of  the  Septuagint  (1684);  The 
Unreasonableness  of  Separation  (1689);  A History 
of  English  Councils  and  Convocations  (1701);  Be 
Bibliorum  Textibus  Originalibus  (1704);  and  other 
works. 

Hoffmann : “ or,  a Revenge  for  a Father.” 
A tragedy  by  Henry  Chettle,  described  by  Collier 
as  a “ revolting  mass  of  blood  and  murder,  in  which 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  author’s  object  to  concen- 
trate all  the  terrors  he  could  multiply.”  It  was 
printed  in  1631. 

Hoffmann,  Charles  Fenn,  American 
writer  (b.  1806),  has  published  A Winter  in  the 
West  (1834) ; Wild  Scenes  (1837) ; Greysloe  (1840); 
The  Vigil  of  Faith  and  Other  Poems  (1842);  Love's 
Calendar  and  Other  Poems  (1848)  ; Yanderlyn ; 
Borrowed  Notes  ; Sketches  of  Society ; and  other 
works.  His  collected  Poems  appeared  in  1874. 

Hofland,  Barbara,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1770,  d.  1844),  author  of  The  Dang  liter -in- Law, 
Emily,  The  Story  of  a Genius,  and  many  other 
works.  See  The  Gentleman' s Magazine  (1845),  and 
the  Life  by  Ramsay  (1849). 

Hog  hath  Lost  his  Pearls,  The.  A 

comedy  by  Robert  Tailor,  published  in  1614. 

“ Hog  in  Epicurus’  sty.” — /^“Epicurus’ 

STY.” 

Hogarth,  George,  journalist  (b.  1777, 
d.  1870),  wrote  a volume  of  Musical  History, 
Biography , and  Criticism  (1836),  and  Memoirs  of 
the  Musical  Drama  (1839),  besides  contributing 
dramatic  and  musical  criticisms  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  Daily  News,  and  Lllustrated  London  Lews. 
He  was  the  father-in-law  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Hogg,  James,  poet  and  prose  writer  (b.  1JT72, 
d.  1835),  wrote  The  Mistakes  of  a Night  (1794); 
Verses  (1801);  The  Mountain  Bard  (1807);  'Lhe 
Queen's  Wake  (1813);  Madoc  of  the  Moor;  The  Pil- 
grims of  the  Sun;  The  Poetic  Mirror;  Queen  Hyndc, 
and  other  poems ; together  with  the  following  prose 
works : — The  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  TP  inter  Evening 
Tales,  The  Three  Perils  of  Man,  The  Three  Perils  of 
Women,  The  Atrive  Tales,  The  Confessions  of  a 
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Justified  Sinner , Lay  Sermons,  and  A Z if c of  Sir 
[ Valter  Scott.  Professor  Wilson  did  much  towards 
m mortal i sing  him,  by  drawing  him  as  the  Shep- 
lerd  in  the  Nodes  Ambrosiance  (q.v.).  “ His 

joems,”  says  Howitt,  “ are  generally  extremely 
liffuse ; they  surprise  and  charm  you  on  opening 
hem,  at  the  vigour,  liveliness,  and  strength  of  the 
ttyle,  but  they  are  of  that  kind  that  the  further 
>'ou  go  the  more  this  charm  wear’s  off ; you  grow 
j .veary  you  hardly  know  why;  you  cannot  help 
j protesting  to  yourself  that  they  are  very  clever, 
• nay,  wonderful : yet  there  wants  a certain  soul,  a 
■ condensation,  a something  to  set  upon  them  the 
3tamp  of  'that  genius  which  seizes  on  your  love 
and  admiration  beyond  question  or  control.”  See 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  The. 


Hohenlinden.  A poem  by  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, published  in  1802,  and  celebrating  the 
: battle  of  Hohenlinden,  gained  by  Moreau  and  the 
f French  over  the  Austrians.  The  poet  visited  the 
battle-field  on  December  3,  1800. 


Hohenstiel  - Schwangau,  Prince.  A 

[.poem  by  Robert  Browning  (b.  1812),  published  in 
1871,  in  which  Napoleon  III.,  in  the  guise  of  a 
“Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau,”  is  supposed  to 
describe  or  imagine  the  leading  actions  of  his  reign 
under  three  different  aspects — as  they  appeared  in 
the  light  of  his  own  conscience,  as  they  would  have 
been  if  they  had  conformed  to  a general  rule  of 
right,  and  as  they  must  have  appeared  to  those  who 
I measured  them  by  such  a rule.  See  The  Contemporary 
|-  Review  for  1874. 


“Hoist  with  his  own  petar.”— Hamlet, 

met  iii.,  scene  4. 


Holbeach,  Henry,  is  the  nom  dc  plume 
under  which  W.  B.  Rands  has  contributed  several 
{ papers  to  The  Contemporary  Review,  besides  publish- 
ing Shoemaker  s Village.  See  Browne,  Matthew  ; 
and  Fieldmouse,  Timon. 

Holcot,  Robert  (d.  1349).  See  Super  Sen- 

TENTIAS. 


Holer  oft,  Thomas,  dramatic  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1745,  d.  1809),  was  the  author  of 
a large  variety  of  compositions,  few  of  which  are 
now  remembered.  His  best  novel  was  The  Marriage 
of  Figaro ; his  best  play,  The  Road  to  Ruin,  of 
which  Hazlitt  says  that  it  “ set  the  example  of  that 
style  of  comedy  in  which  the  slang  phrases  of 
jockey  noblemen  and  the  humours  of  the  four-in- 
t hand  club  are  blended  with  the  romantic  sentiments 
< of  distressed  damsels  and  philosophic  waiting- 
r maids.”  His  Memoirs  were  edited  by  Hazlitt  in 
1816. 


“Hold  a candle,  Is  scarcely  fit  to.”— 

' Swift,  On  the  Feuds  between  Handel  and  Bononcini. 


Holden,  Henry,  Roman  Catholic  divine  (b. 
1596,  d.  1662),  published  Analysis  Fidei  (1652), 
and  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  with  noteE 
(1660). 


Holdfast,  Aminadab.  Friend  of  Simon 
Pure,  in  Mrs.  Centlivre’s  comedy  of  A Bold  Stroke 
for  a Wife  (q.v.). 

Holding,  Ephraim.  The  pseudonym  under 
which  George  Mogridge  wrote  a large  number  of 
Sunday-school  tales  for  the  young.  See  Humphrey, 
Old. 

Holdsworth,  Edward,  miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1688,  d.  1747),  wrote  Remarks  and  Dissertations 
on  Virgil  (1768),  and  Muscipula:  or,  the  Mousetrap, 
a Latin  poem  (1709),  translated  by  Lewis  in 
1728. 

Holdsworth,  Richard,  theologian  (b.  1590, 
d.  1649),  was  author  of  The  Valley  of  Vision,  and 
Prcelectiones  Theologicce.  His  Life  appeared  in 
1661. 

Hole,  Richard,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1750,  d.  1803),  was  author  of  Arthur,  a poem,  with 
notes  (1781),  Remarks  on  the  Arabian  Nights  (1797), 
and  other  works. 

Holiday  Romance,  A,  by  Charles 
Dickens  (1812 — 1870),  was  originally  published 
in  America,  and  afterwards  in  All  the  Tear  Round 
in  1868. 

Holinshed,  Raphael,  historian  (d.  about 
1580),  was  the  compiler  of  a Chronicle  of  Englande, 
Scotlande,  and  Lrelande,  the  first  edition  of  which, 
published  in  1577,  was  the  source  whence  Shake- 
speare drew  much  of  the  material  for  his  historical 
dramas.  The  second  edition  appeared  in  1587, 
with  some  passages  which  had  proved  disagreeable 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  omitted.  The  first  edition  was 
reprinted  in  1808.  Holinshed  is  so  far  from  being 
the  author  of  the  chronicle  with  which  his  name  is 
connected,  that  he  only  worked  upon  the  founda- 
tions laid  by  Reginald  Wolfe,  and  was  assisted, 
besides,  by  William  Harrison,  Richard  Stanihurst, 
John  Hooker,  and  other  writers. 

HoUand.  See  Houlat,  The. 

Holland,  A Whimsical  Satire  on.  Some 
humorous  verses  by  Andrew  Marvell  (1620 — 
1678),  the  gist  of  which,  says  Leigh  Hunt,  “lies 
in  the  intentional  and  excessive  exaggeration.” 
It  begins : — 

“ Holland,  that  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  land. 

As  hut  the  olf-scourlng  of  the  British  sand, 

And  so  much  earth  as  was  contributed 
By  English  pilots  when  they  heaved  the  lead,”— 

and  should  be  compared  with  Butler’s  description 
of  the  same  country  as : — 

“A  country  that  draws  fifty  foot  of  water; 

In  which  men  live,  as  in  the  hold  of  Nature ; 

That  feed,  like  cannibals,  on  other  fishes, 

And  serve  their  cousins-German  up  in  dishes;— 

A land  that  rides  at  anchor,  and  is  moor'd; 

In  which  men  do  not  live,  but  go  aboard.” 

Holland,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  enemy  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  consequently  of  the 
author  of  the  Whimsical  Satire. 

Holland,  Josiah  Gilbert,  M.D.,  Ameri- 
can writer  (b.  1819),  has  produced  A History  of 
Western  Massachusetts  (1855),  The  Bay  Path,  a 
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colonial  tale  (1857),  Timothy  Tit  comb’s  Letters  to 
the  Young  (1858),  Bitter-Sweet , a poem  (1858), 
Plain  Talks  on  Familiar  Subjects  (1865),  Timothy 
T it  comb’ s Letters  to  the  Joneses  (1866),  The  Heroes 
of  Crampton,  a novel  (1867),  Kathrina , a poem 
(1867),  Arthur  Bonnicastle,  a novel  (1873),  The 
Mistress  of  the  Manse,  a novel  (1874),  and  Every- 
day Topics  (1876).  His  Collected  Poems  appeared 
in  1873.  See  Titcomb,  Timothy 

Holland,  Lord,  Henry  Richard  Fox  (b. 

1773,  d.  1840),  was  the  author  of  The  Life  and 
Writings  of  Lope  de  Vega  (1806);  Three  Comedies 
from  the  Spanish  (1807);  besides  Foreign  Reminis- 
cences, and  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party  during  My 
Time,  both  of  which  appeared  posthumously.  The 
Opinions  of  Lord  Holland  appeared  in  1841,  and 
were  reviewed  by  Macaulay  in  The  Edinburgh 
Review.  See  the  latter’s  Essays. 

Holland,  Philemon,  translator  (b.  1551,  d. 
1636),  produced  English  versions  of  the  works  of 
Livy,  Suetonius,  and  Arminius  Marcellinus;  as 
well  as  of  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny,  the  Morals 
of  Plutarch,  and  the  Cyropcedia  of  Xenophon.  He 
also  translated  Camden’s  Britannia  (q.v.)  into 
English  (1610). 

Holland,  Sir  Henry,  physician  (b.  1788,  d. 

1873),  published  Travels  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  $c. 
(1815) ; Essays  on  Medical  Science  and  Philosophy 
(1840);  Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology  (1852);  and 
other  works.  See  his  Recollections  of  Past  Life 
(1871). 

Hollingshead,  John,  journalist,  translator, 
dramatist,  and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1827),  has 
written  Under  Bow  Bells  (1859),  Rubbing  the  Gilt 
Off  (1860),  Ways  of  Life  (1861),  Ragged  in  London 
(1861),  To-day  (1864),  Underground  London,  Rough 
Diamonds,  and  other  works.  His  collected  Mis- 
cellanies were  published  in  1874. 

Holly-Tree,  The.  A lyric  by  Robert 
Southey  (1774 — 1843)  : — 

“A  pleasant  rhyme. 

One  which  may  profit  in  the  after-time.” 

Holly-Tree  Inn,  Boots  at  the.  A story 
by  Charles  Dickens  (1812 — 1870),  included  in 
the  Christmas  number  of  Household  Words  for 
1855.  It  records  the  amusing  adventures  of  a 
young  gentleman  of  eight,  who  ran  off  with  his 
lady-love,  aged  seven,  to  Gretna  Green.  See 
Cobb. 

Holman,  James  (1787—1857),  known  as  the 
“ Blind  Traveller,  ” published  A Journey  in  France 
(1824),  Travels  in  Russia  and  Siberia  (1825),  for 
which,  although  blind,  he  was  imprisoned  as  a spy 
by  the  Russian  Government,  and  A Voyage  Rou/nd 
the  World  (1840). 

Holman,  Joseph  George,  dramatist  (b. 
1764,  d.  1817),  was  the  author,  among  other  works, 
of  The  Red  Cross  Knights  ; The  Votary  of  Wealth; 
Abroad  and  at  Home  ; and  What  a Blunder  ! 


Holmes,  Nathaniel,  Nonconformist  divine 
(d.  1768),  was  author  of  Resurrection  Revealed. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  American  poet 

and  prose  writer  (b.  1809),  is  the  author  of  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  (1857),  which 
was  followed  by  The  Professor  and  The  Poet  at  the 
Breakfast  Table,  Elsie  Venner  (1861),  Songs  in 
Many  Keys  (1864),  Soicndings  from  the  Atlantic 
(1864),  The  Guardian  Angel  (1868),  and  Mechanism 
in  Thought  and  Morals  (1870). 

Holmes,  Robert,  D.D.,  theologian  and 
poet  (b.  1749,  d.  1805),  was  author  of  Alfred,  and 
other  Poems  (1778);  Bampton  Lectures  (1782);  and 
Divinity  Tracts  (1788).  He  began  a collation  of 
the  Septuagint  MSS.,  which  was  completed  by 
Parsons  in  1827. 

Holofernes.  A schoolmaster  in  Love’s 
Labour' s Lost  (q.v.).  The  name  is  said  to  he  an 
anagram  on  J’h’nes  Floreo,  or  John  Florio  (d. 
1625),  the  philologist  and  lexicographer,  whom 
Shakespeare  ridiculed  in  the  person  of  this  pedantic 
character. 

Holte,  John  (b.  about  1570),  published  the 
first  Latin  grammar  of  any  note  ever  issued  in  Eng- 
land, under  the  title  of  Lac  Puerorum  (“  Mylke  for 
Chyldren”),  in  1497. 

Holy  Pair,  The.  A satirical  poem  by 
Robert  Burns  (1759 — 1796).  “ Holy  Fair,”  he 

says,  “ is  a common  phrase  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
for  a sacramental  occasion.”  The  scene  of  the 
poem  is  Mauchline,  in  Ayrshire. 

Holy  Grail,  The.  See  Grail,  The  Holy. 

Holy  Living  and  Dying,  The  Rule 

and  Exercises  of.  A devotional  manual  by 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  (1613 — 1667),  published  in 
1650;  “perhaps  the  best  known,  and,  still,”  says 
Principal  Tulloch,  “ the  most  widely  read  of  all 
his  works.” 

Holy  Sonnets,  by  John  Donne;  sixteen  in 
number. 

Holy  War,  The,  hv  John  Bunyan  ; an 
allegory,  inferior  only  to  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
and  containing,  perhaps,  some  higher  flights  of 
imagination.  It  was  published  in  1684. 

Holy  Willie’s  Prayer.  A satirical  poem 

by  Robert  Burns  (1759—1796) 

“ I bless  and  praise  thy  matchless  might. 

Whan  thousands  thou  hast,  left  in  night. 

That  I am  here  afore  thy  sight. 

For  gifts  an'  grace. 

A hurnin’  and  a shinin’  light, 

To  a’  this  place.” 

Holy  Willie  was  a certain  William  Fisher,  the 
leading  elder  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Auid’s  kirk-session. 
It  is  a sufficient  justification  for  Burns’s  bitter 
satire  that  this  individual  was  afterwards  found 
guilty  of  embezzling  money  from  the  church  offer- 
ings, and  that  he  died  in  a ditch  into  which  he  had 
fallen  whilst  intoxicated.  Bums  wrote  an  epitaph 
upon  him. 
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Holyday,  Barten,  divine  and  poet  (b. 

: .593,  d.  1661),  wrote  a poem  called  A Survey  of  the 
M Tor  Id;  a comedy  called  Technogamia:  or,  the 
Marriage  of  the  Arts;  a Latin  disquisition  on  The 
I , lout ; various  Sermons,  and  Translations  of  Juvenal 
1 1 l nd  Persius. 

Holyoake,  George  Jacob,  secularist  writer 
IS  o.  1817),  has  written  The  Logic  of  Facts;  The 
; yial  of  Theism;  The  History  of  Cooperation  ; A 
i few  Defence  of  the  Ballot;  and  other  works. 

Holywood,  John  (d.  1235),  was  author  of  De 
f ; 'phceru  Mundi,  De  Anni  JRatione,  and  other  works. 

Home,  Henry.  See  Kames,  Lord. 


“Home  is  on  the  deep,  Her.”— Camp- 
\ 1 ell,  Ye  Mariners  of  England. 

Home,  John,  divine  and  poet  (b.  1724,  d. 
>308);  author  of  Douglas  (1756),  The  Fatal  Dis- 
wery,  Alonzo,  and  Alfred,  as  well  as  a History  of 
te  Rebellion  of  1745  (1802).  See  the  Life  by 
l lackenzie  (1822).  See  Douglas. 


“ Home  - keeping  youth  have  ever 

finely  wits.” — Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  i., 
I ;ene  1. 

Home,  Sweet  Home.  A popular  lyric, 
.1  mtained  in  the  drama  of  Glari,the  Maid  of  Milan, 
;|  y John  Howard  Payne  (1792 — 1852).  The 
liaautiful  melody  to  which  it  has  been  wedded  is 
■I  -.id  to  be  of  Italian  or  Sicilian  origin,  though  by 
I >me  it  is  attributed  to  Sir  Henry  Bishop.  Per- 
il ip3  the  latter  merely  arranged  and  harmonised  it. 

“ Home  they  brought  her  warrior 

ead.”  First  line  of  a song,  by  Alfred  Tenny- 
inn,  in  The  Princess  (q.v.). 


Home  Thoughts,  from  Abroad.  A lyric 
' Robert  Browning,  containing  the  fine  allusion 
the  “ wise  thrush  : ” 

“ He  sings  each  song  twice  over, 

Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture.” 

Home  Thoughts,  from  the  Sea.  A lyric 
r r Robert  Browning,  in  which  he  describes 
: >w  : — 

■Snnset  ran,  one  elorlous  blood-red,  reeking  into  Cadiz  Bay, 

1 Ilnish  'mid  the  burning,  full  in  face,  Trafalgar  lay  ; 
n the  dimmest  north-east  distance,  dawned  Gibraltar  grand 
and  grey.” 

“ Home  to  men’s  business.”  See  “Busi- 
es and  bosoms.” 

Homer.  The  Odyssey  has  been  translated  into 
lglish  by  Chapman  (1614),  Ogilby  (1669), 
obbes  (1677),  Pope  (1715),  Cowpcr  (1791),  Cary 
'323),  Norgate  (1865),  Hayman  (1866),  Worsley 
d Conington  (1868),  Musgrave  (1869),  Edgin- 
n (1869),  Wither  (1869),  Collins  (1870),  Bryant 
'371),  and  Merry  (1871);  the  Iliad,  by  Hall 
081),  Chapman  (1598),  Ogilby  (1660),  Hobbes 
6771,  Tickell  (1715),  Pope  (1715),  Macpherson 
773),  Cowper  (1791),  Morrice  (1809),  Brandreth 
346),  Barter  (1854),  Newman  (1856),  Wright 
■859  and  also  in  1864),  Norgate  (1864),  Selwyn  l 


(1865),  Green  (1865),  Simcox  (1865),  Dart  (1865), 
Herschel  (1866),  Lord  Derby  (1867),  Worsley 
and  Conington  (1868),  Merivale  (1869),  Collins 
(1869),  Cordery  (1870),  Biyant  (1870),  and  Now- 
man  (1871);  the  Batrachomyomachia,  or  “Battle  of 
the  Frogs  and  Mice,”  by  Fouldes  (1603),  Parker 
(1700),  Parnell  (1717),  Wesley  (1726),  and  Price 
(1736);  the  Hymn  to  Ceres,  by  Lucas  (1781),  and 
Hole  (1781)  ; the  Hymn  to  Venus,  by  Ritson  (1788) ; 
the  Odes,  by  Hawkins  (1631),  the  Hymns  and  Epi- 
grams, by  Pye  (1810).  For  the  best  edition  of  the 
text  of  Homer,  published  in  England,  see  Lowndes’ 
Bibliographer' s Manual  and  The  English  Catalogue, 
from  1858  to  the  present  date.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  best  English  burlesque  versions  of 
Homer: — Homer  a la  Mode,  a Mock  Poem,  by  James 
Lord  Scudamore  (1664  and  1681);  Homer  in  a 
Nutshell:  or,  the  Iliad  in  Doggrel,  by  Nichodemus 
Ninneyhammer  (1715);  and  Homerides : or,  Homer's 
First  Book  Modernised,  by  Sir  Iliad  Doggrel  (Bar- 
net  and  Ducket,  1716).  On  the  general  subject, 
see  Matthew  Arnold’s  Lectures  on  Translating 
Homer,  Blackie’s  Homer  and  the  Lliad,  and  Glad- 
stone’s Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age  and  Homeric 
Synchronism. 

Homilies.  Eighty  in  number,  translated- 
chiefly  from  the  Latin,  by  .ZElfric,  an  abbot 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  written  in  ‘ ‘ simple 
English,”  “ quo  facihus  possit  ad  cor  pervenir 
legentium  vel  audientium.”  See  Paschal  Homily 

Homilies,  The  Book  of,  was  compiled  by 
Archbishop  Cranmer  and  his  colleagues,  an<: 
issued  in  1547,  “ appointed  by  the  king’s  majesty 
to  be  declared  and  read  by  all  parsons,  vicars,  or 
curates,  every  Sunday,  in  their  churches  where 
they  have  cure.”  The  object  of  these  homilies  was 
to  secure  uniformity  of  preaching.  They  were 
adopted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1559,  and  enlarged 
in  1563. 

Homo.  A manuscript  Latin  tragedy,  by 
Thomas  Atkinson  (d.  1639),  preserved  among  the 
Plarieian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

Hondreth  Good  Points  of  Husbandry, 

by  Thomas  Tusser  (1515 — 1580);  first  published  in 
1557,  and  containing  a direct  outline  of  agriculture 
as  it  was  understood  and  practised  in  his  age. 
This,  the  first  didactic  poem  in  the  language,  may 
be  read  in  Southey’s  Early  British  Poets. 

Hone,  William,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1779,  d.  1842),  produced  The  Apocryphal  New  Testa- 
ment (1821),  and  Ancient  Mysteries  Described  (1823). 
He  is,  however,  better  known  as  the  compiler  of 
The  Every-Day  Book  and  Table-Book  (q.v.),  and 
The  Year  Book,  which  have  often  been  reprinted. 
See  his  Early  Life  and  Conversion,  written  by 
himself. 

“Honest  lover,  wheresoever.”  Song 
by  Sir  John  Suckling  (1609 — 1641). 

Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  The.  A comedy 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  produced  in  1613. 
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“ Honest  man’s  the  noblest  work  of 

God,  An.”  Lino  248,  epistle  iv.  of  Pope’s  Essay 
on  Man  (q.v.). 

Honest  Whore,  The,  “with  the  Humours 
of  the  Patient  Man  and  the  Loving  Wife.”  A 
comedy  by  Thomas  Dekker  (b.  circa  1570,  d.  1641), 
acted  in  1602  under  the  title  of  “The  Converted 
Courtezan,”  and  published  in  1604.  It  was 
written  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  Middleton, 
and  a second  part  was  published  in  1630.  It  is 
included  in  Dodsley’s  collection  of  Old  Plays. 

Honeycomb  Will.  One  of  the  characters 
in  the  Spectator  Club,  intended  for  Colonel 
Cleland. 

Honeyman,  The  Rev.  Charles.  A 

fashionable  preacher  in  Thackeray’s  novel  of 
The  Newcomes  (q.v.). 

Honeymoon,  The.  A play  by  John  Tobin 
(1770 — 1804),  produced  shortly  after  the  author’s 
death,  and  described  as  “ a romantic  drama,  partly 
in  blank  verse,  and  written  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.”  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Padua,  and  the  plot,  which  is  strikingly  similar 
to  that  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  relates  how 
the  Duke  of  Aranza,  by  pretending  that  he  is  a 
peasant,  and  retiring  j;o  a cottage  in  the  country, 
brings  down  the  spirit  of  his  proud  wife,  Juliana. 
The  moral  of  the  piece  is  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing lines: — 

“ This  truth  is  manifest— A gentle  wife 
Is  still  the  sterling  comfort  of  man’s  life  ; 

To  fools  a torment,  hut  a lasting  boon 
To  those  who  wisely  keep  their— Honeymoon.” 

It  is  in  this  drama  that  the  following  passage 
occurs  (act  ii.,  scene  1)  : — 

“ The  man  that  lays  his  hand  upon  a woman, 

Save  in  the  way  of  kindness,  is  a wretch. 

Whom  ’twere  base  flattery  to  call  a coward.” 

Honey- Suckle,  The.  Original  poems, 
epigrams,  songs,  tales,  odes,  and  translations,  “by 
a Society  of  Gentlemen;”  published  in  1734. 

Honeywood.  The  hero  of  Goldsmith’s 
comedy  of  The  Good-NaturedMan  (q.v.) ; eventually 
married  to  Miss  Richland,  the  heiress. 

Honoria  and  Mammon.  A play  by  James 
Shirley  (1594 — 1666),  published  in  1659. 

Honorius.  See  MacFingall. 

“ Honour  but  an  empty  bubble.”— 

Dryden,  Alexander' s Feast , line  99. 

“Honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of 

friends.” — Macbeth,  act  v.,  scene  3. 

Honour,  Mrs.,  in  Fielding’s  novel  of  Tom 
Jones,  is  waiting  maid  to  Sophia  Western  (q.v.). 

“Honour  (new-made)  doth  forget 

men’s  names.” — King  John , act  i.,  scene  1. 

Honour  of  the  Garter,  The.  A poem, 
by  George  Peele  (q.v.),  published  in  1593,  in  | 
.commemoration  of  some  appointments  to  the  order.  I 


Honour  pricks  me  on.”  The  com- 
mencement of  Falstaff’ s soliloquy  in  King  Henry 
IV.,  part  i.,  act  v.,  scene  1. 

“Honourable  men,  All,  all.”— Julius 
Ceesar,  act  iii.,  scene  2. 

“ Honours  thick  upon  him.”  See  “ Blush- 
ing HONOURS.” 


Hood,  Edwin  Paxton,  Dissenting  minister 
(b.  1820),  is  the  author  of  a Life  of  Wordsworth ; 
a Life  of  Swedenborg  ; The  Uses  of  Biography ; 
Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets;  and  other  works. 

Hood,  Robin.  See  Robin  Hood. 

Hood,  Thomas,  poet  and  humorist  (b.  1798, 
d.  1845),  published  the  following  works  : — Odes 
and  Addresses  to  Great  People,  in  conjunction  with 
J.  H.  Reynolds  (1825);  The  Plea  of  the  Midsummer 
Fairies,  and  other  Poems  (1827)  ; National  Tales 
(1827)  ; The  Epping  Hunt  (1829)  ; Tylney  Hall 
(1834),  (q.v.) ; Comic  Annual  (1830  to  1839);  Hood's 
Own  (1838 — 39) ; Up  the  Rhine  (1840),  (q.v.)  ; and 
Whimsicalities  (1843 — 44).  The  Poms,  and  Poems 
of  Wit  and  Humour,  are  published  in  a collected 
form.  For  biography,  see  the  Life,  by  Hood’s  son 
and  daughter.  “ It  has  been  well  said,”  says  W. 
M.  Rossetti,  “that  ‘the  predominant  characteristics 
of  Hood’s  genius  are  humorous  fancies  grafted 
upon  melancholy  impressions.’  Yet  the  term 
‘ grafted  ’ is  hardly  strong  enough.  Hood  appears, 
by  natural  bent  and  permanent  habit  of  mind,  to 
have  seen  and  sought  for  ludicrousness  under  all 
conditions — it  was  the  first  thing  that  struck  him 
as  a matter  of  intellectual  perception  or  choice. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  nature  being  poetic,  and 
his  sympathies  acute,  and  the  condition  of  his  life 
morbid,  he  very  frequently  wrote  in  a tone  of 
deep  and  indeed  melancholy  feeling,  and  was  a 
master  both  of  his  own  art  and  of  the  reader’s 
emotion ; but,  even  in  work  of  this  sort,  the  intellec- 
tual exercitation,  when  it  takes  precedence  of  the 
general  feeling,  is  continually  fantastic,  grotesque, 
or  positively  mirthful.  Hood  is  too  often  like  a 
man  grinning  awry,  or  interlarding  serious  and 
beautiful  discourse  with  a nod,  a wink,  or  a leer, 
neither  requisite  nor  convenient  as  auxiliaries  to 
his  speech.  Sometimes,  not  very  often,  we  are 
allowed  to  reach  the  close  of  a poem  of  his  without 
having  our  attention  jogged  and  called  off  by  a 
single  interpolation  of  this  kind,  and  then  we  feel 
unalloyed — what  we  constantly  feel  also  even 
under  the  contrary  conditions — how  exquisite  a 
poetic  sense  and  choice  a cunning  of  hand  were 
his.  On  the  whole,  we  can  pronounce  him  the 
finest  English  poet  between  the  generation  of 
Shelley  and  the  generation  of  Tennyson.”  See 
Kilmansegg,  Miss  ; Song  of  the  Shirt. 

Hood,  Tom,  son  of  the  preceding  (b.  1835, 
d.  1875),  was  the  editor  of  Fun,  and  wrote  amongst 
other  works,  Captain  Masters' s Children,  The  Dis- 
puted Inheritance,  Golden  Heart,  The  Lost  Link, 
Love  and  Valour,  Money's  Worth,  and  other  novels, 
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! besides  some  fairy  stories  for  the  young,  and  several 
. comic  pieces.  His  Poems  were  reprinted  in  1877. 

Hood’s  Own:  “or,  Laughter  from  Year  to 
Year,”  by  Thomas  Hood;  published  in  1838 — 39, 
and  consisting  of  a reprint  of  his  Comic  Annuals. 

Hook,  Theodore  Edward  (b.  1788,  d. 
1841),  wrote,  among  other  novels,  Sayings  and 
Doings  (1824,  1825,  1828),  Maxu-ell  (1830),  Gilbert 
i Gurney  (1836),  Gurney  Married  (1837),  Jack  Brag 
(1837),  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  (1839),  Pre- 
cepts and  Practice  (1840),  Fathers  and  Sons  (1840), 
and  Peregrine  Bunce,  published  posthumously.  He 
. also  produced  several  plays,  including  Peter  and  Paul 
. and  Killing  No  Murder.  His  Life  of  Sir  David 
Baird  appeared  in  1832.  He  became  the  editor  of 
John  Bull  in  1820,  and  of  the  New  Monthly  in 
. 1836.  His  satiric  verses  in  the  former  were  full  of 
. vigour  and  vivacity.  His  Life  by  Barham  was 
; published  in  1848.  “ His  name,”  says  The  Quarterly 
• Review,  c<  will  be  preserved.  His  political  songs 
:and  jeux  d' esprit,  when  the  hour  comes  for  collecting 
- them,  will  form  a volume  of  sterling  and  lasting 
. attraction,  and  after  many  clever  romances  of  this 
.age  shall  have  sufficiently  occupied  public  atten- 
: tion,  and  sunk,  like  hundreds  of  those  of  former 
-generations,  into  utter  oblivion,  there  are  tales  of 
■his  which  will  be  read  with,  we  venture  to  think, 
even  greater  interest  than  they  commanded  in  their 
novelty.”  See  Brag,  Jack  ; Ramsbottom,  Mrs. 


Hook,  Walter  Farquhar,  D.D.,  Dean 
Si  of  Chichester  (b.  1798,  d.  1875),  was  the  author  of 
;>  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  besides 
hi  being  the  editor  of  The  Church  Dictionary,  Eccle- 
I:  ■ siastical  Biography , find  The  Devotional  Library. 

Hooke,  Nathaniel,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1 1690,  d.  1763),  is  best  remembered  as  the  author  of 
a History  of  Rome  (1733 — 71).  He  also  assisted  the 
! Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  the  composition  of  her 
I . Memoirs.  See  Nichols’  Literary  Anecdotes. 


Hooke,  Robert,  natural  philosopher  (b. 
1635,  d.  1702),  was  author  of  Micrograph ia  and  other 
works.  See  the  Life  by  Waller. 

Hooker,  John.  See  IIolinshed,  Raphael. 

Hooker,  Richard  (b.  1553,  d.  1600).  The 
I author  of  The  Lawes  of  Ecclesiastical  Politic  (q.v.). 

■ See  the  Life  by  Izaak  Walton  (1665) ; also  Keble’s 
Works  (1836),  and  The  North  British  Review,  No.  52. 

Hoole,  Charles,  of  Rotherham  (b.  1610,  d. 
1666),  was  the  translator  of  Terence,  and  author  of 
several  Latin  school-books. 

Hoole,  John  (b.  1727,  d.  1803),  published 
translations  of  Tasso’s  Gicrusalcnune  Liberata 
(1763);  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso  (1773 — 83); 
Tasso’s  Rinaldo  ; and  Metastasio’s  Dramas  and  other 
Poems;  also  several  tragedies  (1768 — 75);  a Life  of 
Scott  of  Amwell  (1785);  and  Memorials  of  Dr.  John- 
son (1799). 

Hop-Garden,  The.  “A  Georgic,”  in  two 
Ebooks,  by  Christopher  Smart  (1722 — 1770),  de- 
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voted  to  a celebration  of  the  beauties  of  the 
county  of  Kent,  in  which  Smart  was  born. 

“ The  laud  that  answers  heat  the  farmer’s  care, 

And  slivers  to  maturity  the  hop  ; 

When  to  inhume  the  plants,  to  turn  the  glebe. 

And  wed  the  tendrils  to  th’  aspiring  poles  ; 

Under  what  sign  to  pluck  the  crop,  and  how 
To  cure,  and  In  capacious  sacks  Infold, 

I teach  in  verse  Miltonian.” 

Hope,  Alexander  James  Beresford, 
LL.D.  (b.  1820),  is  the  author  of  Letters  on  Church 
Matters;  The  English  Cathedral  of  the  '■'■Nineteenth 
Century ;"  Worship  in  the  Church  of  England  (1874) ; 
and  of  numerous  pamphlets  and  articles. 

“ Hope,  for  a season,  bade  the  world 

farewell.” — Campbell’s  Pleasures  of  Hope , part  i., 
line  381. 

“ Hope,  like  the  gleaming  taper’s 

light.” — Goldsmith,  The  Captivity  : — 

“ Adorns  and  cheers  the  way ; 

And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 

Emits  a brighter  ray.” 

Hope,  Sir  Thomas,  Scottish  lawyer  (d. 
1646),  was  author  of  Minor  Practicks,  published  in 
1734,  and  some  Latin  poems. 

“ Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human 

breast.”  Line  95,  epistle  i.  of  Pope’s  Essay  on 
Man  (q.v.). 

“ Hope  tells  a flattering  tale.”  First 
line  of  a song  by  Miss  Wrother,  in  The  Universal 
Songster.  The  verse  runs  : — 

“ Hope  tells  a flattering  tale. 

Delusive,  vain,  and  hollow, 

Ah,  let  not  Hope  prevail, 

Lest  disappointment  follow.” 

In  the  same  work  occurs  the  following  verse,  from 
a poem  by  an  anonymous  writer  : — 

“ Hope  told  a flattering  tale, 

That  Joy  would  soon  return ; 

Ah,  nought  my  sighs  avail, 

For  Love Js  doomed  to  mourn.” 

Hope,  Thomas,  novelist  and  philosopher  (b. 
1770,  d.  1831),  was  the  author  of  Household  Fur- 
niture (180 5);  The  Costume  of  the  Ancients  (1809); 
Anastasius  : or,  Memoirs  of  a Modern  Greek  (1819); 
The  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man  (1831);  and  an 
Historical  Essay  on  Architecture  (1835).  See 
Anastasius. 

Hopeful.  A pilgrim  in  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's 
Progress  (q.v.). 

“ Hopes  (Our  very)  belied  our  fears.” 

— Hood,  The  Death  Bed. 

“ Our  fears  our  hopes  belled ; 

We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 

And  sleeping  when  she  died." 

Hopkins,  Charles,  poet  and  translator  (b. 
1664,  d.  1699),  wrote  many  original  verses,  besides 
a version  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love.  He  was  .also  the 
author  of  several  tragedies,  one  of  which,  Pyrrhus, 
was  printed  in  1695. 

Hopkins,  John,  poet,  and  brother  of  the 
above  (b.  1675,  d.  after  1700),  wrote  Amasia  : or, 
the  Works  of  the  Muses;  The  Triumphs  of  Peace;  and 
the  Victory  of  Death. 
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Hopkins,  John,  contributed  fourteen  psalms 
to  the  version  of  Psalms  of  David  (q.v.),  which 
goes  under  his  name,  and  that  of  Thomas  Stern- 
hold  (q.v.).  Seven  of  them  appeared  in  1549,  and 
seven  more  in  1551. 

Hopkins,  Samuel,  D.D.  American  divine 
(b.  1721,  d.  1803),  and  originator  of  the  theological 
system  called  by  his  name.  His  Works  and  Life 
appeared  in  1793 ; a second  Life , by  Professor 
Park,  in  1852. 

Hopkins,  William,  divine  and  scholar  (b. 
1647,  d.  1700),  was  author  of  several  antiquarian 
works.  See  the  Life  by  Hickes  (1708). 

Hopkins,  William,  Arian  divine  (b.  1706, 
d.  1786),  was  author  of  An  Appeal  to  the  Common 
Sense  of  all  Christian  People , and  an  edition  of 
Exodus,  with  notes. 

Hopkinson,  Joseph,  LL.D.  American 
poet  (b.  1770,  d.  1842),  and  author  of  Hail,  Columbia ! 

Hopton,  Susanna  (b.  1627,  d.  1709).  Author 

of  Daily  Devotions  (1673),  and  Meditations  on  the 
Six  Days  of  Creation  (1717). 

Horace.  The  famous  Latin  lyrist  found 
his  first  translator  into  English  in  1565,  when 
Thomas  Colwell  published  a version  of  the  two  first 
Satires.  This  was  followed  in  1566  by  a Medicin- 
able  Morall , that  is  the  two  Bookes  of  Horace  his 
Satyres  Png  ly  shed,  by  Thomas  Drant,  who  pub- 
lished in  1567  Horace:  His  Arte  and  Poetrie , 
Pistles,  and  Satyrs  Dnglished.  A few  of  the  Odes 
were  rendered  into  English  by  John  Ashmore,  in 
1621,  and  the  whole  by  Sir  Thomas  Hawkins  in 
1625.  Among  later  translations  may  be  men- 
tioned Odes,  books  i.  and  ii.,  by  Jones  (1865);  Ppodes, 
Carmen  Seculare,  and  First  Satire,  by  C.  Hughes 
(1867) ; Ppodes  and  Secular  Song,  by  C.  S.  Mathews 
(1867);  Odes,  books  i.  and  ii.,  by  J.  W.  Smith 
(1867);  Lyrics,  by  E.  H.  Brodie  (1868);  Satires, 
Ppistles,  and  Art  of  Poetry,  by  J.  Conington 
(1869);  Odes  and  Ppodes,  by  Lord  Lytton  (1869); 
Odes,  Ppodes,  and  Satires,  by  T.  Martin  (1869) ; 
Odes,  four  books,  by  E.  Yardley  (1869);  Satires, 
by  A.  Wood  (1870);  Satires,  by  R.  M.  Millington 
(1870);  Lyrics,  by  T.  C.  Baring  (1870);  Ppistles, 
by  Millington  (1870);  Ppistles,  and  Art  of  Poetry, 
by  R.  Wood  (1872);  Works,  by  Lonsdale  and  Lee 
(1873),  Odes,  by  Hoveden  (1874),  by  F.  W.  New- 
man (1875),  and  by  W.  Forsyth  (1876).  Of  these, 
the  best  are  the  versions  by  J.  Conington,  T. 
Martin,  and  Lord  Lytton.  See  Martin’s  Horace, 
in  Ancient  Classics  for  Pnglish  Readers. 

Horace  in  London:  “consisting  of  the 
first  two  books  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,”  adapted 
to  modern  times  in  modern  verse,  “ by  the  authors 
of  ‘ Rejected  Addresses,”’  i.e .,  James  and  Horace 
Smith  (1775 — 1839,  1779—1849),  and  published  in 
1813. 

Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles  of,  Imi- 
tated, by  Alexander  Pors  (1688 — 1744) ; pub- 
lished in  1733,  1734,  and  1737.  They  are  written 


in  heroic  verse.  “In  Pope’s  Imitation,”  says 
Professor  Ward,  “the  original  is  here  turned  up- 
side down,  and  what  in  Horace  was  a panegyric 
in  the  English  poem  becomes  a coveit  satire.  ‘ As 
Pope  meant  to  suggest  that  George  II.  was  a 
parody  on  Augustus,  so  his  epistle  is  a parody  on 
and  not  an  imitation  of,  the  Latin  poem.”  * 

Horace,  Young.  See  Satiro-Mastix. 
Horae  Homileticse : “or,  Discourses  digested 

into  one  continued  series,  and  forming  a Commen- 
tary upon  every  Book  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment,” by  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon  (1759 - 

1836) ; published  in  a complete  form  in  1832. 

Horae  Lyricae.  A collection  of  poems  by 
Dr.  Isaac  Watts. 

Horae  Paulinae  : “ or,  the  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
ture History  of  St.  Paul  evinced  by  a comparison 
of  the  Epistles  which  bear  his  name  with  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  with  one  another.”  An 
exegetical  work,  by  William  Paley  (1743 — 1805), 
published  in  1790.  In  this  work,  says  a critic, 
Paley  “has  furnished  a mass  of  most  valuable 
evidence,  which  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and  which 
no  one  else  could  have  invented  so  well  or  traced 
so  clearly.” 

Horae  Subsecivae.  Two  series  of  essays  by 
Dr.  John  Brow'n  (b.  1810),  published  in  1858 — 60. 

Horatio.  A friend  of  Hamlet,  in  the  tragedy 
of  that  name  (q.v.). 

Horatio:  “or,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Daven- 
port Family.”  A novel  by  Horace  Smith  (1779 — 
1849),  published  in  1807. 

Horbery,  Matthew,  divine  (b.  1707,  d. 

1773),  was  author  of  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of 
Future  Punishments,  and  other  works. 

Horn,  The  Geste  of  King.  A metrical 
romance  attributed  to  a poet  called  Kendale  (temp. 
Edward  I.).  “It  is  preserved,”  says  Ellis,  “ in  a 
very  curious  miscellany,”  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer 
as  one  of  “ the  romances  of  price,”  and  is  appar- 
ently founded  upon  an  Old  English  original.  It 
is  given  in  Ritson’s  Ancient  Pnglish  Metrical- 
Romances  ; and  has  been  edited  for  the  Roxburghe 
and  Early  English  Text  Societies.  See  also 
Warton,  who  gives  an  analysis  of  and  extracts 
from  it  (vol.  ii.,  ed.  Hazlitt).  There  is  in  existence 
a ballad  abridgment,  which,  under  the  title  of  Hynd 
Horn,  is  printed  in  the  collections  by  Cromek, 
Kinloch,  Buchan,  and  Motherwell.  “ Hynd  ” 
means  “courteous,”  “gentle;”  and  the  story  tells 
how  Hynd  Horn,  having  plighted  troth  with  a 
king’s  daughter,  is  exiled  for  seven  years,  but  at 
last  returns  in  disguise  on  the  day  she  is  to  be 
wedded  to  another,  and  wins  her  after  all : — 

" The  Bridegroom  thought  he  had  her  wed, 

But  she  is  young  Hyna  Horn’s  Instead. 

Hornbook,  Adam.  The  nom  deplume  under 
which  Thomas  Cooper  (b.  1805)  published  his 
novel  of  Alderman  Ralph. 
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Hornbook,  Doctor.  See  Death  and  Doc- 
: dr  Hornbook. 

Horn-book,  The,  “ A poom  in  praise  of,” 
y Thomas  Tickell;  published  in  1749. 

Horne,  George,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Norwich 
D.  1730,  d.  1792),  wrote  The  Theology  and  Philo- 
>phy  of  Cicero's  Somnium  Scipionis  (1751);  A 
ie fence  of  the  Thirty -nine  Articles  (1772);  A 
ommentary  on  the  Took  of  Psalms  (1776);  and 
.her  publications.  See  Life,  by  Jones  (1795). 

Horne,  Richard  Hengist,  poet  and  mis- 
ellaneous  writer  (b.  1803),  has  published  Cosmo  de 
tedici,  an  historical  tragedy  (1837) ; The  Death  of 
[arloice,  a tragedy  (1838)  ; Exposition  of  the  False 
tedium  and  Barriers  excluding  Men  of  Genius  from 
he  Public  (1838);  Gregory  the  Seventh,  a tragedy 
-1840) ; A Life  of  Napoleon  (1841) ; Orion , an  Epic 
Joem  (1843),  (q.v.) ; A New  Spirit  of  the  Age  (1844)  ; 
tallads  and  Romances  (1846) ; Judas  Lscariot  (q.v.), 
i “ Miracle  Play,”)  with  poems  (1848);  The  Dreamer 
nd  the  Worker  (1851)  ; and  many  other  works, 
Deluding  Undeveloped  Characters  of  Shakespeare, 
Australian  Facts  and  Prospects,  and  various  con- 
ributions  to  magazines  and  reviews. 


Horne,  Thomas  HartweU,  divine  (b. 
bout  1780,  d.  1862),  wrote  A Brief  Vieiv  of  the 
Necessity  and  Truth  of  the  Christian  Revelation 
1800);  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bibliography 
1814);  A History' of  the  Mahomedan  Empire  in 
Spain  (1816);  An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study 
f the'[Holy  Scriptures  (1818);  and  many  other 
ninor  works.  See  the  Life,  by  Cheyne. 


Hornem,  Horace.  The  assumed  name 
: inder  which  Lord  Byron  (1788 — 1824)  published, 
Ian  1813,  his  Waltz,  an  Apostrophic  Poem  (q.v.), 
vhich  he  had  written  at  Cheltenham  in  the 
; lUtumn  of  the  previous  year. 


Homer,  Francis,  politician  and  writer  on 
| ’ inance  and  political  economy  (b.  1778,  d.  1817),  was 
■ me  of  the  founders  of  The  Edinburgh  Review,  to 
J vhich  he  contributed  many  valuable  papers.  See 
1 lis  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  (1843). 

Horner,  Little  Jack.  The  subject  of  a 
well-known  nursery  rhyme,  of  which  the  history 
may  be  read  in  Halliwell’s  Nursery  Rhymes  of 
| 1 England.  See  also  Notes  and  Queries,  xvi.  156, 
tvii.  83.  Jack  Homer  is  said  to  have  been 
j ‘ steward  of  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  in  Somer- 

apparently 
which  he 
documents 

•sent  by  the  abbot  as  a present  to  King  Henry 


setshire,  and  the  “plum  was 
the  title-deeds  of  the  manor  of  Wells, 
stole  from  among  a number  of  similar 


“ Horrible  imaginings.”— Macbeth,  act  i., 
>•  scene  3. 


“ Horror’s  head  horrors  accumulate, 

On.” — Othello,  act  iii.,  scene  3.  . 


“ Horse  (A),  a horse ! my  kingdom  for 

a horse ! ” — King  Richard  III.,  act  v.,  scene  4. 


Horsfield,  Thomas  Walker,  divine  and 
antiquary  (b.  1837),  is  author  of  a History  of  Sussex. 

Horsley,  John,  Scottish  antiquary  (b.  1685, 
d.  1731),  was  author  of  Britannia  Romana:  or,  the 
Roman  Antiquities  of  Britain  (1732). 

Horsley,  Samuel,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St. 
David’s,  Rochester,  and  St.  Asaph  (b.  1733,  d.  1806), 
was  the  author  of  The  Power  of  God,  deduced  from 
the  Instantaneous  Production  of  it  in  the  Solar  System 
(1767);  Apollonii  Pergaei  Inclinationum,  lib.  ii. 
(1770);  A Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry 
of  St.  Albans  (1783),  and  other  works,  among  the 
most  notable  of  which  are  those  arising  from  his 
controversy  with  Priestley.  He  also  edited  the 
Works  of  Newton.  His  own  occupy  eight  volumes, 
and  include  three  of  Biblical  criticism,  a com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms  and  Hosea,  charges,  tracts, 
and  sermons.  “ He  was  the  last  of  the  race  of 
polemical  giants  in  the  English  Church — a learned, 
mighty,  fearless  champion  of  the  theology  and 
constitution  of  the  Anglican  establishment.” 

Hortense,  Mademoiselle,  the  French 
lady’s  maid,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Bleak  House 
(q.v.),  is  intended  as  a portrait  of  Mrs.  Manning, 
the  murderess,  at  whose  trial  Dickens  was  present, 
and  whose  broken  English,  impatient  gestures,  and 
volubility  of  speech  he  has  produced  with  wonder- 
ful exactness. 

Hortensio.  Suitor  to  Bianca  in  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew. 

Hortensius.  See  Euphrasia. 

Hortop,  Job.  The  author  of  The  Rare 

Travales  of  an  Englishman  who  tv  as  not  heard  of  in 
three-and-twenty  years’  space;  wherein  is  declared 
the  dangers  he  escaped  in  his  voyage  to  Gynnie,  where, 
after  he  was  set  ashore  in  a wilderness  near  to  Panico, 
he  endured  much  slaverie  and  bondage  in  the  Spanish 
Gaily  (1591). 

Hoskins,  John,  lawyer  and  poet  (b.  1566, 
d.  1638),  wrote  The  Art  of  Memory,  and  other 
works. 

“ Hospitable  thoughts  intent ; She 

turns,  on.”  See  line  332,  book  v.  of  Paradise 
Lost  (q.v.). 

Hospital  for  Incurables,  An : “ a serious 
and  useful  scheme,”  propounded  by  Jonathan 
Swift  (1667 — 1745),  in  1733,  “to  make  such  an 
institution  of  universal  benefit  to  all  his  Majesty’s 
subjects;”  among  whom  the  author  includes  “in- 
curable fools,  incurable  knaves,  incurable  scolds, 
incurable  scribblers  (besides  myself),  incurable 
coxcombs,  incurable  infidels,  incurable  liars, — not 
to  mention  the  incurably  vain,  incurably  envious, 
incurably  proud,  incurably  affected,  incurably  im- 
pertinent, and  ten  thousand  other  incurables  which 
I must  of  necessity  pass  over  in  silence,  lest  I 
should  swell  this  essay  into  a volume.” 

“ Hostages  to  fortune.”  An  expression 
occurring  in  Bacon’s  essay  of  Marriage  and  Single 
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Life , where  he  says : — “ He  that  hath  a wife  and 
children  hath  given  hostages  to  fortune,  for  they 
are  impediments  to  great  enterprises,  either  of 
virtue  or  mischief.” 

Hothom,  Walter,  poet  (temp,  fifteenth 
century),  was  author  of  Biblia  Versificata. 

Hotspur,  Henry  Percy.  Son  of  Northum- 
berland, who  figures  in  Henry  IV.,  parts  i.  and  ii. 

Houghton,  Lord  (Richard  MoncktonMilnes), 
poet  and  prose  writer  (b.  1809),  has  published 
several  volumes  of  verse,  including  Palm  Leaves 
(1844),  and  Poems  of  Many  Years ; besides  a Life 
of  Keats  (1848)  ; Monographs,  Personal  and  Social 
(1S73),  various  articles,  and  numerous  contributions 
to  reviews.  A collected  edition  of  his  Poems  ap- 
peared in  1876. 

Houlat,  The.  An  allegorical  satire  by  a 
Scottish  poet  called  Holland,  probably  written 
before  1455.  See  Pinkerton’s  Scottish  Poems. 

Hour  and  the  Man,  The.  A story  by 
Harriet  Martineau  (1802 — 1876),  founded  on  the 
career  of  Toussaint  1’  Ouverture,  and  published  in 
1840. 

“Hour  of  virtuous  liberty,  An.”— 

Addison,  Cato,  act  ii.,  scene  1 : — 

“ Is  worth  a whole  eternity  in  bondage.” 

Hours  of  Idleness : “ a Series  of  Poems, 
Original  and  Translated,  by  Lord  Byron,  a minor ; ” 
published  in  1807,  and  severely  criticised  by  Henry 
(afterwards  Lord)  Brougham  in  a paper  in  The 
Edinburgh  Review,  No.  xxii.,  which  occasioned  the 
famous  satire  of  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers 
(q.v.).  The  allusion  to  Brougham  in  that  poem  is 
as  follows : — 

“ Beware  lest  blundering  Brougham  destroy  the  sale. 

Turn  beef  to  bannocks,  cauliflower  to  kail”— 

a comparatively  innocent  allusion  to  an  article 
contributed  by  the  critic  to  No.  xxv.  of  the  same 
Review.  Lord  Byron  was  not  at  that  time  aware 
of  the  name  of  the  real  author  of  the  obnoxious 
criticism,  and  his  most  pungent  indignation  was 
reservedfor  Lord  Jeffrey  and  the  other  “ Reviewers.” 

House  of  Fame.  See  Fame,  House  of. 

House  of  Wisdom.  See  Wisdom,  House  of. 

Household  Words.  A weekly  periodical, 
started  by  Charles  Dickens  in  1850,  and  dis- 
continued in  1857.  See  All  the  Year  Round. 

Houseman.  A character  in  Lord  Lytton’s 
novel  of  Eugene  Aram. 

Houyhnhnms.  The  name  of  a race  of 
horses,  endowed  with  reason,  which  Swift  intro- 
duces into  his  story  of  the  Travels  of  Lemuel 
Gulliver.  The  word  should  be  pronounced  as 
“hoo-inmz,”  a dissyllable,  and  is  probably  in- 
tended to  be  imitative  of  the  whinnying  of  a horse. 
Pope  refers  to  it  in  his — 

“ Nay,  would  kind  Jove  my  organs  so  dispose 
To  hymn  harmonious  Houyhnhnms  through  the  nose.” 


Hoveden,  Roger  de,  historian  of  the  twelfth 
century,  was  the  author  of  Annals , of  which  the 
first  part,  written  in  continuation  of  Bede’s  History 
begins  with  the  year  732  and  ends  with  the  year 
1154;  whilst  the  second  part  includes  the  period 
between  1154  and  1201.  In  the  first  part  Roger 
appears  to  have  chiefly  followed  Simeon  of  Dur- 
ham, Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  the  Chronicle  of 
Melrose;  and  in  the  second,  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borough. The  last  nine  years  of  his  history  are, 
however,  treated  with  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of 
a contemporary,  who,  as  Morley  says,  had  every 
opportunity  and  disposition  to  compile  authentic 
information.  ‘ ‘ The  Annals  include  many  ecclesi- 
astical documents  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
Their  compiler  made  also  a few  insertions  of  facts 
whilst  he  was  copying — is  alone  in  giving  several 
particulars  relating  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Scot- 
land— and  adds,  to  what  is  told  elsewhere  of 
Richard  I.’s  expedition  to  Messina,  his  captivity, 
and  his  return  to  England.”  The  Annals  were  first 
published  by  Sir  Henry  Savile,  in  his  Scriptores 
PostBedam  (1595).  See  Bohn’ s Antiquarian  Library. 

How  a Merchande  dyd  hys  Wyfe  Be- 
tray. An  old  poem  of  Scottish  or  North-country 
origin,  the  story  of  which  reappears  in  the  ancient 
ballad  of  The  Pennyworth  of  Wit,  and  is  contained, 
besides,  in  a tract  published  in  1631,  called  Penny- 
wise, Pound-foolish : or,  a Bristow  Eiamond,  set  in 
two  Rings,  and  both  crack'd ; profitable  for  married 
men,  pleasant  for  young  men , and  a rare  example 
for  all  good  women. 

“ How  beautiful  is  night ! ” First  line  of 
Southey’s  poem  of  Thalaba  (q.v.). 

“ How  do  I love  thee?  Let  me  count 

the  ways.”  First  line  of  a Sonnet  from  the  Portu- 
guese, by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

“ How  doth  the  little  busy  bee.”  The 

opening  line  in  No.  xx.  of  Watts’  Songs.  The 
whole  verse  runs — 

“ How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour, 

And  gather  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  opening  flower.” 

“ How  fleet  is  a glance  of  the  mind ! ” 

— Cowper,  Alexander  Selkirk  : — 

“ Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight. 

The  tempest  Itself  lags  behind, 

And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light.” 

“ How  happy  could  I be  with  either.” 

A song,  by  Gay,  in  The  Beggar’s  Opera. 

“ How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught.” 

First  line  of  The  Character  of  a Happy  Life,  by  Sir 
Henry  Wotton. 

“ How  iU  doth  he  deserve  a lover’s 

name.”' — Eternity  of  Love  Protested,  by  Thomas 
Carew  (1589 — 1639). 

“ How  like  a winter  hath  my  absence 

been.”  First  line  of  a sonnet  by  Shakespeare. 

“ How  many  bards  gild  the  lapses  of 

time.”  First  line  of  a sonnet  by  John  Keats. 
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“ How  many  times  do  I love  thee, 

i ar  'r”  The  first  line  of  a lyric  by  Thomas  Lovell 

3DD0ES. 

“ How  many  thousands  of  my  poorest 

bjects.” — Second  Port  oj  Ming  Henry  IV.,  act  iii., 
ene  1. 

‘‘How  not  to  do  it.”— Dickens,  Little 
,rnt,  chapter  x.  See  Circumlocution  Ofeice. 

“ How  often  sit  I,  poring  o’er.”  A lyric 
- Arthur  Hugh  Clough  (1819 — 1861). 

“ How  should  I your  true  love  know.” 

xst  line  of  a song  sung  by  Ophelia  in  Hamlet , 
t iv.,  scene  5. 

“ How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to 

st.”  First  line  of  Collins’s  Ode  written  in  the 
ar  1746  : — 

“ There  honour  comes,  a pilgrim  gray, 

To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay.” 

“ How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts 

dure.” — Dr.  Johnson,  in  lines  added  to  Gold- 
:uth’s  Traveller: — 

“ That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure ! ” 

“ How  sweet  the  answer  echo  makes.” 

rst  line  of  a song  by  Thomas  Moore. 


“ How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps 

I;-  ion  this  bank.” — Merchant  of  Venice,  act  v., 
jj  ene  1. 

How  the  Wise  Man  Taught  his  Son. 

' A little  moral  piece,”  printed  in  the  Ancient 
t j >pular  Poetry , by  Eitson,  who  sees  in  it  a striking 
; incidence  of  idea  with  the  old  song,  “It’s  good 
be  merry  and  wise.”  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
;arleian  Library,  British  Museum,  No.  1596, 
> . longst  MSS.  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

» How  the  world  wags.”— As  You  Like  It, 

\ 1 1 ii.,  scene  7. 

I How  they  Brought  the  Good  News 
c om  Ghent  to  Aix.  A ballad  by  Bobert 
11  aowNiNG  (b.  1812). 

“How  we  apples  swim.”  — Mallet, 

||  /burn. 

| | “ How  wonderful  is  death.”  The  open- 
||  . g line  of  Shelley’s  Queen  Mab  (q.v.). 

I]  Howard,  Edward,  Lieutenant  (d.  1841), 

f:  is  author  of  some  stories  of  naval  life. 


Howard,  Frederick.  See  Carlisle,  Earl 


I Howard,  George  Edmund,  dramatist  and 
, litical  writer  (b.  1725,  d.  1786),  was  the  author 
a variety  of  works,  which  fill  fifteen  volumes, 
t it  are  none  of  them  of  merit  or  renown,  though 
> lebrated  in  their  day. 

I Howard,  Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey,  poet  (b. 

115,  d.  1547),  was  the  author  of  Sony s and  Sonnets, 
ft  printed  in  Tottel's  Miscellany  (1557)  ; of 
iraphrases  of  portions  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the 
lalms ; and  of  a translation  in  blank  verse  (the  first 


in  our  language)  of  the  second  and  fourth  books  of 
the  JEncid.  Puttenham,  in  1589,  wrote  of  him  and 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  as  “two  chieftanes,  who  having 
travailed  into  Italic,  and  there  tasted  the  sweete 
and  stately  measures  and  stile  of  Italian  Poesie, 
as  novices  newly  crept  out  of  the  schooles  of  Dante, 
Ariosto,  and  Petrarch,  they  greatly  pollished  our 
rude  and  homely  manner  of  vulgar  Poesie,  from 
that  it  has  bene  before,  and  for  that  cause  may 
iustly  be  sayd  the  first  reformers  of  our  English 
meetre  and  stile.”  “ I repute  them,”  he  says  else- 
where, “ the  two  chief  lantemes  of  light  to  all 
others  that  have  since  employed  their  pennes  upon 
English  Poesie ; their  conceits  were  loftie,  their 
stiles  stately,  their  conveyance  cleanly,  their 
termes  proper,  their  meetre  sweet  and  well-propor- 
tioned.” Drayton,  writing  of  Poets  and  Poesie  in 
1627,  speaks  of — 

“ That  Princely  Surrey,  early  in  the  time 
Of  the  eighth  Harry,  who  was  then  the  prime 
Of  Englands  noble  youth,” 

and  of 

“ Those  small  poems,  which  the  title  beare 
Of  songs  and  sonnets,  wherein  of  they  hit 
On  many  dainty  passages  of  wit.” 

See  the  Life  of  Surrey  by  Nott;  also,  Warton’s 
Enylisli  Poetry , and  Arber’s  reprint  of  Tottel's  Mis- 
cellany. Surrey’s  Poems  are  in  the  Aldine  edition. 

Howard,  Henry,  second  son  of  the  above, 
and  Earl  of  Northampton  (b.  about  1539,  d.  1614), 
was  the  author  of  A Defensative  ayainst  the  Poison 
of  supposed  Prophecies,  an  Apology  for  the  Government 
of  Women,  and  other  works,  still  in  manuscript. 

Howard,  Hon.  Edward.  A contemporary 
of  Sir  Eobert  Howard  (q.v.),  with  whom  he  is 
sometimes  confounded ; also  wrote  bad  plays,  and 
his  poem  of  Bonduca,  the  British  Princess  (1669), 
was,  saysMorley,  a jest  of  the  wits.  Lord  Dorset 
called  his  verse  the  £ ‘ solid  nonsense  that  abides  all 
tests.” 

Howard,  Sir  Eobert,  historian  and  poet  (b. 
1626,  d.  1698),  was  the  co-author  (with  Dryden)  of 
The  Indian  Queen  (1664),  and  the  author  of  several 
bad  plays,  of  which  alone  The  Committee  has  sur- 
vived him.  His  more  noteworthy  works  were  a 
History  of  Edward  II.  and  Richard  II.  and  a 
History  of  Reliy  ion.  Sir  Walter  Scott  describes  his 
fugitive  poems  as  being  of  “ a freezing  mediocrity.” 
He  also  published  translations  of  Virgil  and  Statius. 
He  was  the  Crites  of  Dryden’s  dialogue  on  Dramatic 
Poetry  (1667),  and  is  said  to  be  satirised  in  the 
Sir  Positive  At-all  of  Shadwell’s  Sullen  Lovers. 
See  Bayes. 

“ Howards,  Not  all  the  blood  of  all 

the.”  Sec  “ Blood  op  all  the  Howards.” 

Howe,  Charles,  religious  writer  (b.  1661, 
d.  1745),  was  author  of  Devout  Meditations. 

Howe,  John,  chaplain  to  Cromwell  (b.  1630, 
d.  1705),  was  the  author  of  The  Living  Temple 
(1676 — 1702),  The  Redeemer's  Tears,  The  Calm  and 
Sober  inquiry  concerniny  the  possibility  of  a Trinity 
in  the  Godhead,  The  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous,  The 
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Redeemer's  Dominion  over  the  Invisible  World , 
Delighting  in  God , and  many  other  works  of  a like 
nature.  Isaac  Taylor  describes  his  writings  as 
characterised  by  “majesty  in  tho  thought,  not 
grace  and  care  in  tho  conveyance  of  it ; depth  and 
elevation  of  religious  feeling,  always  well  governed 
and  controlled  by  a sound  judgment ; an  intensity 
and  intimacy  of  the  spiritual  discernment ; and 
above  and  with  all,  the  pure  and  lofty  moral  feel- 
ing of  a mind  which  was  by  nature  sensitive,  in 
an  unusual  degree,  to  sentiments  of  this  order.” 
See  the  Lives  by  Calamy,  Hunt  (1823),  and  Rogers 
(1836). 

Howe,  Josiah,  divine  and  poet  (d.  1701), 
was  the  author  of  recommendatory  verses  prefixed 
to  the  folio  edition  of  the  works  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  See  Warton’s  English  Poetry. 

Howe,  Miss,  in  Richardson's  novel  of 
Clarissa  Harlowe  (q.v.),  is  “an  admirably  sketched 
character,  drawn  in  strong  contrast  to  that  of 
Clarissa,  yet  worthy  of  being  her  friend,  with 
more,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “ of  worldly  per- 
spicacity, though  less  of  abstracted  principle.” 

Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward,  American  author 
and  poetess  (b.  1819),  has  written  Passion  Flowers 
(1854) ; Words  for  the  Hour  (1856)  ; The  World's 
Own  : a Drama  (1857) ; Hippolytus  : a Tragedy 
(1858);  A Trip  to  Cuba  (1860);  Later  Lyrics  { 1866); 
and  From  the  Oak  to  the  Olive : a Plain  Record  of 
a Pleasant  Journey  (1867). 

Howell  ab  Owain.  A Welsh  bard,  circa 
1140.  See  Stephens’s  Literature  of  the  Cymri , 
and  Morley’s  English  Writers,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii. 
“Prince  Howell,”  says  the  latter,  “wrote  delicate 
and  gay  love  poetry.  See  Gutadgarwch. 

Howell,  James,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1594,  d.  1666),  was  the  author  of  a large  variety  of 
writings,  including  histories,  biographies,  poems, 
grammars,  dictionaries,  letters,  and  the  like.  Peter 
Fisher,  publishing  in  1664  Howell’s  Poems  upon 
Divers  Emergent  Occasions,  says  of  the  latter : 

“ Not  to  know  the  Author  of  these  Poems,  were  an 
Ignorance  beyond  Barbarism,  he  being  known  and 
easily  distinguishable  from  others  by  his  Genius  and 
Stile.  ...  He  may  be  called  the  Prodigie  of  his 
Age,  for  the  variety  of  his  Volumes,  for  from  his 
Parly  of  Trees  to  his  Parly  of  Beasts  . . . there 
hath  pass’d  to  the  Press  above  forty  of  his  Works 
on  various  subjects.  . . . And  ’ tis  observed,  that 
in  all  his  Writings  there  is  something  still  New, 
whether  in  the  Matter,  Method,  or  Fancy,  and  in 
an  untrodden  Tract.  He  teacheth  a new  way  of 
Epistolizing : and  that  Familiar  Letters  may  not 
onely  consist  of  Words,  and  a bombast  of  Comple- 
ments, but  that  they  are  capable  of  the  highest 
Speculations  and  solidst  kind  of  Knowledge.  He 
chalks  out  a Topical  and  exact  way  for  Foreign 
Travel , not  roving  in  general  Precepts  only.” 
Fisher  here  refers  to  Howell’s  best-known  works, 
the  Epistolce  Ho-Eliancc,  issued  in  1645,  1647, 
1650,  and  1655,  and  the  Instructions  for  Forreine 


Travell,  published  in  1642,  for  modem  editions  of 
which  see  Arbor’s  reprints.  His  Londinopolis 
(1657)  is  still  remembered. 

Howell,  Thomas.  Author  of  Devises,  poems 
published  in  1581,  which  “denote  him,”  says 
Warton,  “to  have  had  a contraction  of  metrical 
spirit,  which  fitly  adapts  itself  to  posieB  for  rings.” 
See  Arbor  op  Amitie,  The. 

Howell,  William  (b.  1630,  d.  1683).  Author 
of  A History  of  the  World. 

Howells,  W.  D.,  American  writer,  has  pub- 
lished Venetian  Life  (1867) ; Italian  Journeys  (1868); 
No  Love  Lost  (1869);  Suburban  Sketches  (1871); 
The  Wedding  Journey  (1872) ; A Chance  Acquaint- 
ance (1873) ; and  Poems  (1873).  His  Works  appeared 
in  1872. 

Howie,  John.  See  Scots  Worthies. 

Howitt,  Mary,  poet  and  prose  writer  (b. 
1800),  has  written  The  Seven  Temptations,  Wood 
Leighton , The  Heir  of  West  Wayland,  The  Dial  of 
Love,  Lilieslea,  Stories  of  Stapleford,  The  Cost  of 
Caergwyn,  and  other  works.  She  has  also  trans- 
lated into  English  Andersen’s  Improvisator e,  and 
all  the  works  of  Frederica  Bremer. 

Howitt,  William,  miscellaneous  author 
(b.  1795),  has  written  The  Book  of  the  Season 
(1831)  ; The  History  of  Priestcraft  (1833) ; The 
Rural  Life  of  England  (1837) ; Student  Life  in 
Germany  (1841);  The  Rural  and  Domestic  Life  of 
Germany  (1842) ; The  Aristocracy  of  England 
(1846) ; The  Haunts  and  Homes  of  British  Poets 
(1847);  The  Man  of  the  People  (1860) ; The  Ruined 
Castles  and  Abbeys  of  England  (1861);  The  History 
of  the  Supernatural  (1863)  ; and  The  Mad  War 
Planet  and  other  Poems  (1871);  besides  many  other 
works,  both  from  his  own  pen  and  in  collaboration 
with  his  wife  Mary  (q.v.). 

Howson,  John  Saul,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Chester  (b.  1816),  is  the  author  of  The  Life  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (with  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Cony- 
beare),  The  Character  of  St.  Paul,  Companions  of 
St.  Paid,  Metaphors  of  St.  Paid,  The  Miracles  of 
Christ,  Before  the  Table,  and  various  contributions 
to  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  periodicals. 

Hubbard,  Mother.  The  heroine  of  a well- 
known  nursery  tale. 

Hubert  de  Burgh.  Chamberlain  to  King 
John  in  Shakespeare’s  play  of  the  latter  name. 

Huddesford,  George,  poet,  published 
Topsy  Turvy  (1790),  Salmagundi  (1793),  and  Les 
Champignons  du  Diable,  or  Imperial  Mushrooms 
(1800).  He  also  contributed  to  and  edited  The 
Wiccamical  Chaplet  (1804).  His  collected  Poems 
appeared  in  1801. 

Hudibras.  A humorous  poem,  in  three  parts, 
written  by  Samuel  Butler  (1600—1680),  “in  the 
time  of  the  late  wars,”  and  published  m 1663,  1604, 
and  1678.  Its  object,  undoubtedly,  was  to  satirise 
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;he  Puritans,  but,  as  George  Gilfillan  remarks,  “ the 
tuthor  has  no  objections  to  take  a little  sport  out 
of  all  the  parties  and  persons  who  come  across  his 
.oath,  and  the  bad  poetry,  the  pretentious  philosophy, 
ihe  fashions,  manners,  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  his 
jo-e,  are  all  saluted  with  a touch  en  passant  more  or 
iess  withering.”  The  hero  of  the  poem,  Hudibras, 
i Presbyterian,  who  is  variously  said  to  be  intended 
tor  Sir  Samuel  Luke  and  Sir  Henry  Rosewell,  sets 
jut  with  Ralpho,  his  servant  and  an  Independent,  on 
:n  expedition  against  the  follies  and  amusements 
of  the  time;  and  the  first  six  hundred  lines  are 
occupied  in  “ a description  of  the  persons,  gifts,  and 
principles  of  this  redoubted  pair,  diversified  with 
;be  keenest  satirical  side-touches  at  the  parties  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  at  certain  of  their  more 
remarkable  members,  as  well  as  at  scholastic  theo- 
logians, and  men  of  science  generally.”  Cromwell 
1 md  his  son,  Fleetwood,  Desborough,  Lambert, 
,'Jalamy,  Case,  Byfield,  Lentham,  Prynne — all  these 
I are  satirised  by  name ; Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper 
I figures  as  the  “Politician,”  and  John  Lilburne, 
i vho  opposed  alike  Charles  and  the  Protector,  as  the 
‘ brother  haberdasher.”  Sidrophel  is  said  to 
>e  intended  for  William  Lilly,  the  astrologer,  and 
I'Whackum,  his  assistant,  for  one  Tom  Jones,  a 
if  Welshman.  But  the  most  complete,  if  accurate, 
. dentification  of  the  characters  in  Hudibras  is  that 
)y  Sir  Roger  l’Estrange,  who  gives  us  what  he 
leclares  to  be  the  real  names  of  Crowdero,  Orsin, 
Bruin,  Talgol,  Magnano,  Trullo,  Cerdon,  and 
Jolon — all  of  whom  figure  in  this  amusing  satire. 

• 3ee  George  Gilfillan’s  introduction  to  the  Works  of 
Butler,  where  an  admirable  analysis  of  the  poem  is 
*iven.  Hudibras  was  translated  into  French  by 
John  Towneley  in  1757. 


Hudibras  Redivivus:  “or,  a Burlesque 
'Poem  on  the  Times,”  by  Edward  Ward  (1667 — 
'731),  who  was  a professed  imitator  of  the  manner 
• >f  Butler.  This  work  was  originally  published  in 
1705 — 7,  and  obtained  for  its  writer  the  penalty  of 
‘ itanding  twice  in  the  pillory  and  paying  a fine  of 
orty  marks.  He  returned  to  the  charge,  however, 
n 1710,  when  he  published  Vulgus  Britannicus : or , 
he  British  Hudibras,  in  fifteen  cantos;  followed, 
n 1711,  by  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Bon  Quixote , 
merrily  translated  into  Hudibrastic  Verse ; and  in 
1714,  by  The  Hudibrastic  Brewer : or,  a Preposterous 
Union  between  Malt  and  Meter. 

Hudson,  John,  D.D.,  classical  scholar  (b. 
1662,  d.  1719),  was  editor  of  Thucydides,  Josephus, 
md  other  classics.  See  Athena:  Oxonienscs,  and 
■he  edition  of  Josephus,  which  contains  an  account 
)f  Hudson. 


Hudson,  Thomas,  poet,  contributed  to 
England's  Parnassus  (q.v.).  Ho  also  translated 
:nto  English,  in  1584,  Du  Bartas’  Judith  and  Holo- 
'■  femes.  He  is  referred  to  in  The  Return  from 
I J Parnassus  (q.v.). 

Hue  and  Cry  after  Cupid,  A.  A song  in 
one  of  Ben  Jonson’s  Masques ; translated  from  the 


Aniore  Fuggitivo  of  Tasso,  in  that  poet’s  Aminta, 
and  originally  imitated  from  the  first  Idyllium  of 
Moschus. 

“Hugged  the  offender,  and  forgave 

tho  offonce,  She.”  Line  367  of  Dryden’s  Cymon. 

Hugh  of  Lincoln.  A ballad  printed  in 
various  versions  by  Herd,  Percy,  Jameson, 
Motherwell,  and  others,  and  described  as  “ showing 
the  cruelty  of  a Jew’s  daughter,”  who  slew  a 
Christian  boy  of  Lincoln,  called  Sir  Hugh.  Matthew 
Paris  records  that  in  1255  the  Jews  of  that  city 
stole  a little  boy  named  Hugh,  tortured  and  cruci- 
fied him,  and  flung  his  body  into  a pit,  where  his 
mother  found  it.  The  occupant  of  the  house  then 
confessed  the  crime,  and  stated  that  the  J ews  killed 
a Christian  child  regularly  every  year,  whereupon 
he  and  eighteen  of  the  richest  Jews  in  Lincoln 
were  straightway  hanged,  and  the  child’s  body  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  with  all  honour.  Chaucer’s 
Prioress’s  Tale  is  on  a similar  subject. 

Hugh  of  Rutland  (circa  1190).  See 
Ipomedon. 

Hughes,  John,  poet  and  essayist  (b.  1677,  d. 
1720),  published  The  Peace  of  Ryswick  (1697),  The 
Court  of  Neptune  (1699),  and  other  poems,  original 
and  translated.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a drama 
called  The  Siege  of  Damascus  (1720).  He  contri- 
buted some  papers  to  The  Tatler  (q.v.),  The 
Guardian  (q.v.),  and  The  Spectator  (q.v.).  His 
Poems  are  included  in  Anderson’s  collection.  See 
Apollo  and  Daphne  ; Calypso  and  Telemachus  ; 
Creator  of  the  World  ; Damascus,  The  Siege 
of  ; Lay  Monastery,  The. 

Hughes,  John,  Wesleyan  minister  (b.  1776, 
d.  1843),  wrote  Horce  Britannicce,  a contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  early  English  Church. 

Hughes,  John.  See  Buller  of  Brasenose. 

Hughes,  Thomas  (b.  1823),  has  written  Tom 
Brown's  School  Days  (1856);  TomBroivnat  Oxford, 
a sequel,  which  appeared  in  1861 ; The  Scouring  of 
the  White  Horse  (1858);  Alfred  the  Great  (1869); 
The  Memoirs  of  a Brother  (1873)  ; and  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  magazine  literature. 

Hughes,  Thomas.  See  Arthur,  The 
Misfortunes  of. 

Hughie  Graham.  A ballad,  which  tells 
how  Graham,  a Borderer,  was  hanged  at  Carlisle 
for  stealing  the  bishop’s  mare.  It  was  contributed 
by  Burns  the  poet,  “ from  oral  tradition  in  Ayr- 
shire,” but  considerably  improved  by  him,  to  The 
Scot’s  Musical  Museum,  and  it  was  again  re- 
touched by  Allan  Cunningham  for  his  Songs  of 
Scotland.  Scott  includes  in  his  Border  Minstrelsy 
a version  “long  current  in  Selkirkshire,”  which 
must  have  been  revised  by  him.  An  early  copy  is 
to  be  found  in  Wit  and  Mirth  (1714).  Allingham 
culls  it  “ a spirited  little  picture  from  the  rude 
times  on  tho  Border.” 

Hugo.  The  bastard  son  of  Azo,  Marquis  of 
Este,  in  Byron’s  poem  of  Parisina. 
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^ Hugo,  Victor.  The  following  works  by  this 
French  writer  have,  among  othei’s,  appeared  in 
English  : — By  Order  of  the  King , Claude  Gueux,  The 
Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame,  Les  Miser  ables,  Napoleon 
le  Petit , Notre  Name,  and  The  Toilers  of  the  Sea. 

Hull,  Thomas,  novelist  and  dramatist  (b. 
1728,  d.  1808),  published  Sir  William  Harrington, 
a novel  (1771),  and  Bichard  Plantagenet,  a romance 
(1774),  besides  a number  of  plays,  not  one  of  which 
is  now  remembered.  See  Baker’s  Biographia  Bra- 
matica. 

“Human  face  divine,  Or.”  — Paradise 
Lost,  book  iii.,  line  40. 

Human  Knowledge,  The  Principles 

of.  Two  treatises  by  George  Berkeley,  Bishop 
of  Cloyne  (1684 — 1753),  published  in  1710;  in 
which  the  author  gives  expressions  to  those  peculiar 
views  which  are  now  familiarly  known  under  the 
name  of  the  “ Berkeleian  Philosophy.”  This  may 
briefly  be  described  as  a denial  of  the  reality  of 
matter  according  to  the  commonly  received  con- 
ception of  it,  and  an  argument  to  prove  that 
“ sensible  objects  are  nothing  more  than  impres- 
sions made  internally  upon  the  mind,  according  to 
certain  rules  which  are  termed  laws  of  nature.” 
The  reader  will  recall  Lord  Byron’s  allusion  in 
Bon  Juan,  canto  xi. : — 

“ When  Bishop  Berkeley  said  ‘there  was  no  matter,’ 

And  proved  it— ’twas  no  matter  what  he  said ; 

They  say  his  system  ’tis  in  vain  to  hatter, 

Too  subtle  for  the  airiest  human  head.” 

Berkeley’s  system  was  further  developed  in  the 
Three  Bialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous,  pub- 
lished in  1713. 

Human  Life.  A poem  by  Samuel  Bogers 
(1763 — 1855),  published  in  1819,  and  described  by 
William  Caldwell  Boscoe  as  possessing  faults,  and 
as  being  a very  incongruous  whole.  ‘ ‘ The  life  of 
man  is  described  by  tracing  the  career  of  an  indi- 
vidual made  up  of  Cincinnatus,  Lord  Bussell, 
Epaminondas,  and  Mr.  Fox ; who  is  represented, 
now  at  his  plough ; now  in  the  senate ; now  break- 
fasting comfortably  under  ‘ fragrant  clouds  of 
Mocha  and  Souchong,’  with  his  newspaper  and  all 
modem  appliances  ; now  rushing  out  with  helmet 
and  sword  on  a sudden  cry  of  * To  arms !’  and 
dyeing  a neighbouiing  stream  with  blood.  But 
some  of  the  detached  pictures  of  life  are  full  of 
graceful  drawing,  and  forbid  us  to  deny  Mr. 
Bogers  the  claims  of  affectionate  and  tender, 
though  not  deep  or  passionate,  feeling.” 

“ Human  soul  take  wing,  It  is  a 

fearful  thing  to  see  the.” — Byron,  Prisoner  of 
Chillon,  stanza  viii. 

Human  Understanding,  An  Essay 
concerning,  by  John  Locke  (1632 — 1704); 
begun  in  1671,  and  finished  in  1686,  the  year  which 
saw  the  conclusion  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Principia 
(q.v.).  It  was  published  in  1690.  This  famous 


treatise,  which  Professor  Fraser  characterises  as 
“ on  the  whole  the  most  influential  in  modern  philo- 
sophical literature,”  “ is  founded  on  the  negation 
of  innate  px-inciples  and  of  a continuous  conscious- 
ness in  man.  Its  parts  are  regulated  by  the  aim 
. of  the  author  to  determine,  on  the  Baconian 
method,  our  intellectual  power  and  weakness,  with 
the  nature  and  grounds  of  knowledge  and  opinion. 
Having  reasoned  against  the  dogma  of  innate 
knowledge,  independent  of  experience,  main- 
tained in  the  ancient  schools  of  Pythagoras  and 
Plato,  and  not  alien,  in  a modified  form,  from 
Descartes  and  Lord  Herbert,  Locke,  in  his  second 
book,  propounds  his  own  hypothesis,  and  endea- 
vours to  test  it  by  an  inductive  comparison  of  our 
ideas.  His  thesis  is  that  human  knowledge  may 
be  resolved  into  external  and  internal  experience, 
which  he  indicates  by  what  Bacon  would  call  the 
‘ crucial  instances’  of  our  ideas  of  space,  time, 
infinity,  substance,  power,  identity,  and  others, 
apparently  the  most  remote  from  an  empirical 
origin.  On  this  foundation  rest  the  speculations 
of  the  fourth  book,  on  demonstration  and  belief, 
and  on  the  grounds  of  physical,  psychological,  and 
theological  science.”  The  second  edition  of  the 
Essay  appeared  in  1694,  the  third  in  1697,  and 
the  fourth  in  1700,  in  which  year  it  was  translated 
into  French  by  Coste,  and  into  Latin  by  Burcidge 
in  1701.  Its  subsequent  history  is,  to  a great 
extent,  the  history  of  philosophy  in  Europe.  It 
was  speedily  attacked  by  Norris,  Sergeant,  Lee, 
Sherlock,  Lowde,  and  Stillingfleet,  and  is  asso- 
ciated, more  or  less,  with  the  names  of  Shaftesbury, 
Clarke,  Collins,  Jackson,  Brown,  Butler,  Law,  and 
Watts.  It  was  defended,  upon  different  grounds, 
by  Hartley,  Priestley,  Tucker,  and  Home  Tooke, 
and  has  been  ably  criticised  by  Stewart,  Mackin- 
tosh, Coleridge,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton.  In 
France,  it  was  supported  by  the  writings  of 
Condillac  and  his  school,  and  opposed  in  the  publi- 
cations of  Cousin  and  his  followers.  In  Germany 
it  gave  birth  to  the  Nouveaux  Essais  of  Leibnitz, 
and  the  metaphysic  of  Kant  was  meant,  says 
Fraser,  to  be  a modification  and  supplement  of  the 
metaphysic  of  Locke. 

“ Humanities  of  old  religion,  The 

fair.”  — Coleridge,  Wallenstein,  part  i.,  act  ii., 
scene  4. 

“Humble 'port  to  imperial  Tokay, 

From.” — High  Life  Below  Stairs,  act  ii.,  scene  1. 

Hume,  Alexander,  Scottish  poet  (b.  1560, 
d.  1609),  was  the  author  of  Hymnes  or  Sacred 
Songs  (1599),  also  a poem  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  called  The  Triumph  of  the  Lord 
after  the  Maner  of  Men.  See  Day  Estival,  The  , 
Summer’s  Day. 

Hume,  David,  Scottish  antiquarian  (circa 
1581—1630),  wrote  a treatise,  Be  TJnwnc  Insula- 
Britannia:  (1605),  Lusus  Poetici  (1605),  The  History 
of  the  House  and  Race  of  Douglas  and  Angus,  A 
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istory  of  the  House  of 
orks  still  in  manuscript. 


Wedderburn , and  some 


Hume  David,  historian  and  philosopher 
*.  1711  d.  1776),  wrote  a Treatise  of  Human 
'ature  (1738);  Essays,  Moral,  Political,  and  Literary 
742) ; an  Inquiry  concerning  Human  TJnderstand- 
yg  (1748);  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles 
'Morals  (1751);  Political  Discourse  (1751);  The 
istory  of  England  (1754,  1/56,  1759,  and  1/61); 
id  the  Natural  History  of  Religion  (1755).  See 
te  Autobiography,  edited  by  Adam  Smith  (1789)  ; 
id  the  Lives  by  Pratt  (1777),  Dalrymple  (1787), 
itchie  (1807),  and  Hill  Burton  (1846).  “ Hume,” 
,i)  s Macaulay  of  the  former’s  historical  method, 
without  positively  asserting  much  more  than  ho 
•;n  prove,  gives  prominence  to  all  the  subjects 
hich  support  his  case.  Ide  glides  lightly  over 
lose  which  are  unfavourable  to  it.  His  own  wit- 
esses  are  applauded  and  encouraged;  the  state- 
ments which  seem  to  throw  discredit  on  them  are 
introverted ; the  contradictions  into  which  they 
.11  are  explained  away ; a clear  and  connected 
ostraet  of  their  evidence  is  given.  Everything 
tat  is  offered  on  the  other  side  is  scrutinised  with 
le  utmost  severity ; every  suspicious  circumstance 
a ground  for  comment  and  invective ; what  can- 
ot  be  denied  is  extenuated,  or  passed  over  with- 
it  notice.  Concessions  even  are  sometimes  made, 
it  this  insidious  candour  only  increases  the  effect 
this  vast  mass  of  sophistry.”  “The  doctrine  of 
[r.  Hume,”  wrote  a critic  in  The  Edinburgh 
eview  for  1821,  “is  not  that  we  have  not  reached 
nth,  but  that  we  never  can  reach  it.  It  is  an 
isolute  and  universal  system  of  scepticism,  pro- 
ving to  be  derived  from  the  very  structure  of 
le  understanding,  which,  if  any  man  could  seri- 
§ losly  believe  it,  would  render  it  impossible  for  him 
form  an  opinion  upon  any  subject — to  ascribe 
i ly  meaning  to  the  words  Truth  and  Falsehood — 
believe,  to  inquire,  or  to  reason ; and  on  the  very 
,me  ground,  to  disbelieve,  to  dissent,  or  to  doubt 
-to  adhere  to  his  own  principle  of  universal 
lubt — and,  lastly,  if  he  be  consistent  with  him- 
df,  even  to  think.”  “As  a philosopher,  Hume 
mied  miracle,  and  drew,  from  Locke’s  doctrine 
lat  knowledge  comes  to  us  only  from  the  outside 
orld,  an  argument  that  the  experience  we  reason 
’om  is  based  only  on  custom,  without  assurance 
lat  we  see  cause  and  effect.  Our  notion  of  neces- 
ty,  he  says,  only  rests  on  the  association  of 
leas.’’  “The  inimitable  clearness  and  impar- 
ality,”  says  another  critic,  “ with  which  he  has 
immed  up  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  on  the 
.ost  momentous  questions  which  have  agitated 
ngland,  must  for  ever  command  the  admiration 
mankind.” 


Hume,  Patrick.  Author  of  a commentary  on 
■‘aradise  Lost,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  poem, 
11  ublished  in  1695. 

Humorous  Lieutenant,  The.  A comedy, 
Y John  Fletchek. 


Humors  Looking-glasse,  by  Samuel 
Rowlands  (1570 — 1625)  ; published  in  1608,  and 
consisting  of  epigrams  and  rhythmical  tales.  In 
that  of  A Straunge  Sighted  Traveller , the  writer 
describes  the  sights  and  shows  of  London  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth. 

“Humour  of  it,  The.” — Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  act  ii.,  scene  1. 

Humourists  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, Lectures  on  the,  by  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray  (1811 — 1863)  ; delivered  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  America  respectively,  in 
the  years  1851  and  1852,  and  re-published  in  1853, 
with  notes  selected  and  arranged  by  James 
Hannay,  who  says  : — “ The  volume  is  perhaps  the 
chief  work  of  criticism  which  Thackeray  has  left 
us.  It  is  creative  as  well  as  critical,  for  he  gives 
us  portraits  of  the  men  with  whom  he  deals — 
portraits  quite  as  life-like  as  those  in  his  novels, 
and  far  more  vivid  than  any  of  Macaulay’s.” 

Humphrey  Clinker.  See  Clinker,  Hum- 
phrey, The  Expedition  of. 

Humphrey,  Master,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of 
The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  is  a miserable  old  man, 
with  a mania  for  gambling. 

Humphrey,  Old.  The  nom  de  plume  of 
George  Mogridge,  the  author  of  numerous 
popular  books  for  children.  See  Holding, 

Ephraim. 

Humphrey’s  Clock,  Master.  The  title 
of  a serial  by  Charles  Dickens  (1812 — 1870),  the 
first  weekly  number  of  which,  in  imperial  octavo, 
price  threepence,  appeared  on  April  4,  1840.  Sam 
Weller  and  his  father  were  resuscitated  from  the 
Pickwick  Papers  to  assist  the  sale,  but  only  two 
tales  were  included  in  the  publication,  which  was 
completed  in  1841,  and  these  {Parnaby  Pudge  and 
The  Old  Curiosity  Shop ) were  afterwards  republished 
separately.  From  that  time,  says  Dickens,  Master 
Humphrey' s Clock,  “ as  originally  constructed, 
became  one  of  the  lost  books  of  the  earth,  which, 
we  all  know,  are  far  more  precious  than  any  that 
can  be  read  for  love  or  money.”  The  original 
“ clock  ” is  said  to  be  in  existence. 

Humphreys,  David.  American  poet  (b. 
1753,  d.  1818). 

Humphreys,  James,  lawyer  (b.  1768, 
d.  1830),  is  the  author  of  Observations  on  the  Law 
of  Real  Property  (1826). 

Hunchback,  The.  A play,  by  James 
Sheridan  Knowles  (1784 — 1862),  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1832. 

Hundred  Merry  Tales,  A.  Printed  about 
1525  by  John  Rastell.  Merry  Tales  and  Quick 
Answers  appeared  about  1535. 

Hungarian  Brothers,  The.  A romance 
by  Miss  Anna  Maria  Porter,  published  in  1807. 

Hunnis,  William  (d.  1568),  published  Cer- 
taync  Psalmcs  Chosen  out  of  the  Psalter  of  David  and 
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drawen  forth  into  English  meter  (1550)  ; VII  Steppes 
to  Heaven , alias  the  vij  [penitential]  psalmes  re- 
duced into  meter ; with  The  Honny  Suedes  and  the 
Wydoes  myte  (1581);  tho  latter  being  afterwards 
reprinted  as  Seven  Sobs  of  a Sorrowful  Soul  for 
Sin ; a Handf  ul  of  Honeysuckles ; Recreations  on 
Adams  Banishment ; Christ  his  Cribb  and  the  lost 
Sheep  (1588) ; and  a Hive  full  of  Honey  (1578) ; 
besides  contributions  to  The  Paradise  of  Dainty 
Devises  (1576);  to  The  Princelie  Pleasures  at  Kenil- 
worth (1575),  and  England’s  Helicon  (1600).  See 
Handful  of  Honeysuckles  ; Hive  full  of 
Honey,  A;  Seven  Sobs  of  a Sorrowful  Soul 
for  Sin. 

Hunt,  Frederick  Knight,  journalist  (b. 
1814,  d.  1855),  was  the  author  of  The  Fourth  Es- 
tate, Contributions  towards  a History  of  Newspapers 
(1850).  He  was  sub-editor  of  the  Daily  News, 
under  Charles  Dickens  (1846),  and  afterwards 
editor. 

Hunt,  James  Henry  Leigh,  poet  and 
prose  writer  (b.  1784,  d.  1859),  published  The 
Feast  of  the  Poets  (1814)  ; The  Descent  of  Liberty 
(1815);  Bacchus  in  Tuscany  (1816);  Hero  and 
Leander  (1816);  Francesca  da  Rimini  (1816)«;  Ultra- 
Crepidarius  (1819);  Amyntas  (1820);  Recollections 
of  Lord  Byron  (1828);  Sir  Ralph  Esher  (1832); 
Captain  Sword  and  Captain  Pen  (1839) ; A Legend 
of  Florence  (1840) ; The  Palfrey  (1842);  Christianism 
(1846)  ; Men,  Women,  and  Books  (1847) ; The  Town 
(1848);  Autobiography  (1850);  The  Religion  of  the 
Heart  (1853);  Stories  in  Verse  (1855);  The  Old 
Court  Suburb  (1855);  Table  Talk ; A Jar  of  Honey 
from  Mount  Hybla ; A Tale  for  the  Chimney  Corner ; 
Wishing  Cap  Papers;  and  A Day  by  the  Fire.  He  was 
also  the  compiler,  with  notes,  of  Wit  and  Humour 
and  Imagination  and  Fancy.  He  edited  The 
Examiner  from  1808  to  1821,  also  conducting,  and 
almost  entirely  writing,  the  following  periodicals  : 
— The  Literary  Examiner  (1817);  The  Indicator 
(1819 — 21);  The  Companion  (1828);  The  Tatler 
(1830 — 2);  The  Londoti  Journal  (1834 — 5);  and  The 
Reflector.  “ Leigh  Hunt,”  says  Alexander  Smith, 
“ was  a poet  as  well  as  an  essayist,  and  he  carried 
his  poetic  fancy  with  him  into  prose,  where  it 
shone  like  some  splendid  bird  of  the  tropics  among 
the  soher-coated  denizens  of  the  farmyard.  He 
loved  the  country:  but  one  almost  suspects  that 
his  love  for  the  country  might  be  resolved  into 
likings  for  cream,  butter,  strawberries,  sunshine, 
and  hay-swathes  to  tumble  in.  If  he  did  not,  like 
Wordsworth,  carry  in  his  heart  the  silence  of 
wood  and  fell,  he  at  all  events  carried  a gilliflower 
jauntily  in  his  button-hole.  He  was  ijeithcr  a 
town  poet  and  essayist,  nor  a country  poet  and 
essayist : he  was  a mixture  of  both — a suburban 
poet  and  essayist.  Above  all  places  in  the  world 
he  loved  Hampstead.  His  essays  are  gay  and 
cheerful  as  suburban  villas — the  piano  is  touched 
within,  there  are  trees  and  flowers  outside,  hut  the 
city  is  not  far  distant,  prosaic  interests  are  ever 
intruding,  visitors  are  constantly  dropping  in.  His 
essays  are  not  poetically  conceived:  they  deal — with 


the  exception  of  that  lovely  one  on  the  ‘ Death  of 
Little  Children’ — with  distinctly  mundane  and 
common-place  matters ; hut  his  charm  is  in  this 
that  he  the  subject  what  it  may,  immediately 
troops  of  fancies  search  land  and  sea  and  the  range 
of  the  poets  for  its  endorsement, — just  as,  in  the 
old  English  villages  on  May-morning,  shoals  of 
rustics  went  forth  to  the  woods,  and  brought  home 
hawthorns  for  the  dressing  of  door  and  window. 
Hunt  is  always  cheerful  and  chatty.  He  defends 
himself  against  the  evils  of  life  with  pretty 
thoughts.  He  believes  that  the  world  is  good,  and 
that  men  and  women  are  good  too.  Has  essays 
are  much  less  valuable  than  Lamb’s,  because  they 
are  neither  so  peculiar,  nor  do  they  touch  the 
reader  so  deeply ; but  they  are  full  of  colour  and 
wit.”  Sec  Book  of  the  Sonnet,  The;  Francesca 
da  Rimini  ; Legend  of  Florence,  A ; Old  Court 
Suburb,  The  ; Palfrey,  The  ; Poets,  Feast  op 
the  ; Ralph  Esher,  Sir  ; Religion  of  the  Heart, 
The  ; Sword,  Captain,  and  Captain  Pen  ; Town, 
The. 

Hunt,  Jeremiah,  D.D.,  Dissenting  divine 
(b.  1678,  d.  1744),  published  An  Essay  towards  Ex- 
plaining the  History  and  Revelations  of  Scripture  in 
their  Several  Periods,  besides  other  works  collected 
after  his  death. 

Hunt,  Robert  (b.  1807),  has  published  Re- 
searches on  Light,  The  Poetry  of  Science,  Mineral 
Statistics,  and  many  scientific  works. 

Hunt,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Hebraist  (b.  1696, 
d.  1774),  author  of  Observations  on  several  Passages 
in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  published  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Dr.  Hooper ; also  some  Arabic  fragments, 
and  Latin  speeches  on  Arabic. 

Hunted  Down.  A tale  by  Charles 
Dickens  (1812 — 1870),  which,  before  it  appeared 
in  All  the  Year  Round,  for  August  4 and  11,  1860, 
had  been  running  for  six  months  in  The  New  York 
Ledger , the  publisher  of  which  had  paid  the  writer 
£1,000  for  the  privilege.  The  story  is  of  an 
unusually  sensational  character,  and  relates  how 
Julius  Slinkton,  having  effected  an  assurance  on 
the  life  of  Alfred  Beckwith,  endeavours  to  poison 
the  latter,  in  order  to  get  the  money,  but,  being 
foiled  in  the  attempt,  commits  suicide.  The 
narrator  is  a Mr.  Sampson,  chief  manager  of  tho 
insurance  office. 

Hunter,  Anne,  wife  of  John  Hunter,  the 
anatomist  (b.  1742,  d.  1821),  was  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  Songs  (1802),  of  which  “ My  mother  bids 
me  hind  my  hair  ” is  the  best  known. 

Hunter,  Henry,  D.D.,  Scottish  divine 
(b.  1741,  d.  1802),  was  the  author  of  Sacred 
Biography  (1784),  Sermons,  and  Translations. 

Hunter  in  his  Career,  The.  See  Old  . 

Tom  of  Bedlam. 

Hunter,  John,  Professor  at  St.  Andrews 
(b.  1747,  d.  1837),  published  editions  of  Horace 
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j 1797),  Virgil  (1800),  and  Juvenal  (1806).  See  The 
c Edinburgh  Review , vol.  iii.  Hoyne,  the  Gennan 
iritic,  spoke  highly  of  the  edition  of  Virgil. 

Hunter,  Joseph,  antiquary,  and  Presbyterian 
ninister  (b.  1783,  d.  1861),  was  the  author  of  Hal- 
amshire  : the  History  and  Topography  of  the  Parish 
f Sheffield  (1819);  South  Yorkshire:  the  History 
end  Topography  of  the  Beanery  of  Doncaster  (1828 
31);  and  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare. 

Hunter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo.  See  Leo 

Hunter,  Mu.  and  Mrs. 

Hunter,  Robert,  Governor  of  Jamaica  (d. 
‘ 734),  was  the  author  of  a Letter  on  Enthusiasm. 

Hunter,  William,  M.D.,  physician  and 
natomist  (b.  1718,  d.  1783),  was  the  founder  of  the 
Hunterian  Museum,  and  author  of  various  pro- 
essional  works.  See  the  Life  by  Simmons  (1783). 

Hunting  of  Cupid,  The,  by  George 


jeele  ; published  in  1591. 

Hunting  a’  the  Cheviat,  The. 

Ohevy  Chase. 

Hunting, 


See 


The  Bokys  of.  See  Hawking 


l\nd  Hunting. 

Huntington,  Frederic  Daniel,  D.D., 

3ishop  of  Central  New  York  (b.  1819),  has  pub- 
lished Lessons  on  the  Parables,  Sermons  for  the 
People,  Christian  Living  and  Believing,  Helps  to  a 
Living  Faith,  and  other  works. 

Huntingdon,  Henry  of,  archdeacon  and 
iistorian,  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
entury,  and  is  best  known  by  his  History  of  Eng- 
and  to  the  Death  of  Stephen,  founded  to  a large 
jxtent  upon  Bede  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and 
dited  by  Sir  Henry  Savile  in  1596.  It  was  trans- 
ited in  1853  by  Thomas  Forrester.  See  the 
Life  of  Henry  by  Smith.  Henry  wrote  on  The 
Contempt  of  the  World  and  other  subjects,  both  in 
inrose  and  verse. 

Huntington,  Robert,  D.D..  Bishop  of 
laphoe  (b.  1636,  d.  1701), -was  the  discoverer  of 
oany  of  the  valuable  manuscripts  which  enrich 
he  Bodleian  and  other  libraries.  His  only  pub- 
ication  was  a paper  in  The  Philosophical  Transac- 
ions,  161.  See  the  Life  by  Dr.  Smith  (1704). 

Huntington,  William,  “ Sinner  Saved,”  as 
ie  termed  himself  (b.  1744,  d.  1813),  was  at  one 
ime  a popular  preacher,  and  was  the  author  of  a 
eat  number  of  theological  treatises.  His  Works 
> vere  published  by  his  son,  and  have  been  re- 
orinted. 

Hunton,  Nicholas,  Nonconformist  minister, 
I mblished  in  1643 — 44  a Treatise  on  Monarchy, 
rjguing  that  the  sovereignty  of  England  is  in 
' he  Three  Estates — King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 

“ Hunts  in  dreams,  Like  a dog,  he.”— 

i Tennyson,  Lockslcy  Hall. 

Hurd,  Richard,  D.D.,  successively  Bishop 
>f  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  Worcester  (b. 
1720,  d.  1808),  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  author 


of  Dialogues,  Moral  and  Political,  and  of  an  anno- 
tated edition  of  the  Ars  Poctica  of  Horace.  He 
also  published  Sermons  and  Letters  on  Chivalry  and 
Romance.  See  the  Lives  by  himself  and  Kilvert. 
See  Warburton. 

Hurdis,  James,  D.D.,  poet  and  theologian 
(b.  1763,  d.  1801),  was  the  author  of  The  Village 
Curate  (1788);  Adriano  (1790);  Panthea;  Elmer  and 
Ophelia ; The  Orphan  Twins  ; and  a tragedy,  entitled 
Sir  Thomas  More. 

Hurlothrumbo : “or,  the  Supernatural.” 
A play,  by  Samuel  Johnson  (b.  1705,  d.  1773)  ; 
“ an  absurd  compound  of  extravagant  incidents 
and  unconnected  dialogues.” 

Hurt  of  Sedition,  The : “ how  grievous  it 
is  to  a Commonwealth.”  A pamphlet  by  Sir  John 
Cheke  (1514 — 1557),  published  in  1549,  and 
intended  to  reprove  the  people  who  had  risen  in 
rebellion  under  Ket  the  Tanner. 

“ Hurt  that  Honour  feels,  The.” — Ten- 
nyson, Locksley  Hall. 

Hushai.  A character  in  Absalom  and  Acliito- 
phel  (q.v.),  intended  for  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester. 

Hutcheson,  Francis,  LL.D.,  Professor  at 
Glasgow  (b.  1694,  d.  1747),  was  the  author  of 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty 
and  Virtue  (1725);  An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and 
Conduct  of  the  Passions,  with  Illustrations  of  the 
Moral  Sense  (1728) ; Philosophic  Moralis  Institutio 
Compendiaria  (1742) ; Reflections  on  Laughter 
(1750) ; and  A System  of  Moral  Philosophy  (1755). 
See  the  Life  by  Leechman  (1755).  “In  Hutche- 
son’s doctrine  of  the  internal  sense  and  the  moral 
sense,  we  find,”  says  Professor  Fraser,  “that 
habitual  appeal  to  common  reason  which  marks 
the  philosophy  of  Reid.  The  vindication,  as 
essential  elements  of  human  nature,  of  the  bene- 
volent affections,  and  of  an  instinctive  determina- 
tion to  be  pleased  by  beauty  and  by  virtue,  are 
fundamental  parts  of  the  teaching  of  Hutcheson.” 

Hutchins,  Rev.  John,  topographer  (b.  1698, 
d.  1773),  was  the  author  of  The  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  County  of  Dorset  (1774  and  1815). 

Hutchinson,  John,  philosopher  (b.  1674,  d. 
1737),  was  the  author  of  the  system  called  Hutchin- 
sonianism,  which  is  chiefly  embodied  in  his  Moses 
Principia  (1724  and  1727).  “This  work,”  says 
Carcw  Hazlitt,  “ propounds,  in  opposition  to  the 
Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation,  the  dogma  of  a 
plenum  and  air.  The  leading  idea  in  the  author’s 
mind  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures contained  the  elements  and  root  of  all  reli- 
gion and  philosophy ; and,  starting  at  this  point,  he 
acquired  a habit  of  reading  in  every  radix  of  the 
primeval  language  somo  recondite  and  momentous 
signification,  and  of  construing  holy  writ  in  its 
typical,  not  its  literal  sense.”  Hutchinson  was  tho 
author  of  several  other  works.  Some  autobio- 
graphical particulars  are  contained  in  his  Treatise 
of  Power,  Essential  and  Mechanical. 
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Hutchinson,  Lucy  (b.  1620,  d.  1659),  was 
the  authoress  of  Memoirs  of  her  husband,  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  which,  though  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable biographies  in  the  language,  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1806. 

Hutton,  Henry.  See  Follie’s  Anatomie. 

Hutton,  James,  geologist  (b.  1726,  d.  1797), 
was  the  author  of  what  is  called  the  Plutonian 
theory  of  the  earth,  embodied  in  his  Theory  of  the 
Earth , published  in  1795.  He  wrote  several  other 
books. 

Hutton,  Richard  Holt.  See  Spectator, 
The. 

Hutton,  WiHiam  (b.  1722,  d.  1815),  wrote 
a History  of  Birmingham , several  topographical 
works,  and  some  poems.  His  best  known  book, 
however,  is  his  autobiography,  entitled  The  Life  of 
William  Hutton,  Stationer,  of  Birmingham,  and  the 
History  of  his  Family,  written  by  himself  (1816). 
This  was  reprinted,  with  notes,  in  1841. 

Huxley,  Thomas  Henry,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History  (b.  1825),  has  published 
Man's  Place  in  Nature  (1863) ; Lectures  on  Com- 
parative Anatomy  (1864) ; Lessons  on  Elementary 
Physiology  (1866)  ; Lay  Sermons  and  Addresses,  and 
Reviews  (1870);  Critiques  and  Addresses  (1873); 
Elementary  Biology  (1875)  ; American  Lectures  and 
Addresses  (1877) ; and  other  works. 

‘ ‘Hyacinthine  locks.” — Paradise  Lost,  book 
iv.,  line  301. 

Hyanisbe,  in  Barclay’s  romance  of  Argenis 
(q.v.),  “is  thought,”  says  Allibone,  “to  resemble 
in  some  traits  Elizabeth  of  England.” 

Hyde,  Edward.  See  Clarendon,  Earl  of. 

Hyde,  Henry,  second  Earl  of  Clarendon  (b. 
1638,  d.  1709),  was  the  author  of  a History  of 
the  Lrish  Rebellion. 

Hyde,  Henry,  third  Earl  of  Clarendon  and 
second  Earl  of  Rochester,  was  the  author  of  a 
comedy  called  The  Mistakes,  printed  in  1758. 

Hyde,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Orientalist  and 
scholar  (b.  1636,  d.  1703),  wrote  Veterum  Persarum 
et  Medorum  Religionis  Historia,  Be  Ludis  Orien- 
talises, and  other  works. 

Hydrotaphia : “ or,  a Discourse  of  the 
Sepulchral  IJms  lately  found  in  Norfolk.”  A 
treatise  on  the  funeral  rites  of  ancient  nations, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Inferior  to  the  Religio 
Medici , ‘ ‘ there  is  perhaps  none  of  his  works 
which  better  exemplifies  his-  reading  or  memory.” 
It  was  published  in  1658. 

Hymen’s  Triumph : “ a pastorall  tragi - 
comoedie,”  by  Samuel  Daniel;  printed  in  1615, 
and  quoted  by  Lamb  in  his  Specimens  of  the 
Dramatic  Poets. 

Hymn  before  Sunrise,  in  the  Vale  of 
Chamouni.  By  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 


Hymns,  or  Sacred  Songs,  by  Alex- 
ander Hume;  published  in  1599. 

Hymns,  “in  Honour  of  Love  and  Beauty.” 
Two  poems  by  Edmund  Spenser,  in  which  he 
glorifies  the  Platonic  doctrines,  and  asserts  that  the 
fairest  soul  inhabits  the  fairest  body  : 

“ For  all  that's  good  is  beautiful  and  fair.” 

To  counteract  their  effect,  the  poet  afterwards 
wrote  two  hymns  on  Heavenly  Love  and  Heavenly 
Beauty. 

Hymns,  “ for  Morning,  Noon,  and  Evening.” 
By  Thomas  Parnell. 

Hymns  of  Homer.  Hymn  to  Mercury ; To 
Venus,  and  others.  Translated  by  the  poet 
Shelley. 

Hynd  Horn.  See  Horn,  The  Geste  of 
King. 

Hynghus.  See  Mankind. 

Hypatia.  A novel  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Kingsley  (1819 — 1875),  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
in  Alexandria,  at  a time  when  Christianity  was 
gaining  ground  against  Paganism  and  the  neo- 
platonism of  the  schools.  Hypatia  herself  was 
born  about  the  year  370,  and,  after  attracting  to 
her  lectures  on  philosophy  a large  and  brilliant 
auditory,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  rabble  of  her 
native  city  in  415.  See  Canon  Kingsley’s  essays 
on  Alexandria  and  her  Schools,  published  in  1857. 
Hypatia  appeared  in  1853. 

Hyperaphanii,  The,  in  Barclay’s  Argenis 
(q.v.),  are  intended  to  typify  the  Huguenots  of 
Henry  IV.’ s era. 

Hypercritica:  “ or,  a Rule  of  Judgment  for 
Writing  or  Reading  our  Histories,”  by  Edmund 
Bolton  ; written  in  1617,  and  reprinted  in  vol.  ii. 
of  Ancient  Critical  Essays  upon  English  Poets  and 
Poesy. 

Hyperion.  A poem  by  John  Keats  (1796 — 
1821) ; “a  noble  fragment,”  as  Leigh  Hunt 
terms  it ; “ not  faultless,  but  nearly  so.”  Lord 
Byron  declared  it  to  be  “ actually  inspired  by  the 
Titans,  and  as  sublime  as  zEschylus.”  But  the 
poet  himself  thought  much  less  highly  of  it.  “I 
have  given  up  Hyperion ,”  he  writes;  “there  are 
too  many  Miltonic  inversions  in  it.  Miltonic 
verse  cannot  be  written  but  in  an  artful,  or  rather 
in  an  artist’s  humour.” 

“ Hyperion  to  a Satyr  ! Hamlet,  act  i., 
scene  ii. 

Hyperion : “ a Romance,”  in  four  books,  by 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  (b.  1807).  This 
work,  which  was  the  result  of  an  extensive  tour 
in  Germany,  was  published  in  1839,  and,  with 
much  that  is  purely  fanciful  and  imaginative,  con- 
tains much  that  came  within  the  actual  experience 
of  the  author,  who  is  represented,  idealised,  in  the 
character  of  Paul  Flemming  (q.v.) . The  episode  with 
Mary  Ashburton  is  supposed  to  have  reference  to  a 
real  occurrence.  The  book  is  full  of  fine  desenp* 
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:tion  and  of  eloquent  discussion,  besides  being 
i .interspersed  with  snatches  of  legend  and  song. 

“ Hyperion’s  curls,  the  front  of  Jove 

| himself.” — Hamlet,  act  iii.,  scene  4.  In  mythology, 
I Hyperion  was  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of  Coelus  and 
I Terra,  and  father  of  Sol,  Luna,  and  Aurora. 

Hypocrite,  The.  A comedy  by  Colley 
. i Cm bek,  founded  on  'Moliere’s  Tartuffe,  and  after- 
, wards  altered  for  the  modem  stage  by  Isaac 
\ Bickerstaff  in  1768. 

Hypognosticon.  A Scriptural  history  in 
nine  books,  written  in  Latin  elegiacs,  by  Laurence, 
j.  a monk  of  Durham  (d.  1154). 

Hythloday,  Raphael.  The  mythical  tra- 
: veller  from  whom  Sir  Thomas  Moke  (1478 — 
1535),  professed  to  have  received  an  account  of 
£ :the  island  of  Utopia  (q.v.). 


“ I am  his  Highness’s  dog  at  Kew.” 

See  “ Dog  at  Kew,  I am  his  Highness’s.” 

“ I am  not  one  who  much  or  oft  de- 

l light.” — Sonnet  on  Personal  Talk,  by  "William 
Wordsworth;  written  in  1846. 

“ I bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirst- 

: ing  flowers.” — The  Cloud,  by  Percy  Bysshe 
ij:- Shelley,  written  in  1820. 

“I  built  my  soul  a lordly  pleasure- 

: house.” — The  Palace  of  Art,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ I cannot  change  as  others  do.”  First 
line  of  Constancy,  a song  by  John  Wilmot,  Earl 
of  Rochester  (1647 — 1680) : 

•‘No,  Phyllis,  no ; your  heart  to  move 
A surer  way  I’ll  try ; 

And  to  revenge  my  slighted  love 
Will  still  love  on,  will  still  love  on,  and  die.” 

“I  cannot  deem  why  men  toil  so  for 

fame.”  First  b"ne  of  a sonnet  by  Alexander 
! Smith  (1830—1869) : 

“ Ah ! ’tls  our  spirit’s  curse  to  strive  and  seek ; 

Although  its  heart  Is  rich  in  pearls  and  oreB, 

The  sea  complains  upon  a thousand  shores ; 

Searlike,  we  moan  for  ever.” 

“I  cannot  eat  but  little  meat.”  First 
line  of  a drinking  song  in  the  comedy  of  Gammer 
1 Gurton's  Needle  (q.v.),  act  ii. 

“ I come  from  haunts  of  coot  and 

hem.” — The  Brook,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ I could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so 

much.”  A line  in  Lovelace’s  song  To  Lucasta  : — 
" Loved  I not  bononr  more.” 

“ I dare  do  all  that  may  become  a 

man.” — Macbeth , act  i.,  scene  7. 


“ I’d  be  a butterfly,  born  in  a bower.” 

First  line  of  a song  by  Thomas  Haynes  Bayly 
(1797—1839). 

“I  do  confess  thou’rt  smooth  and 

fair.”  A lyric  by  Sir  Robert  Ayton  (1570 — 1638), 
printed  anonymously  in  Lawes’  Ayres  and  Dia- 
logues (1659),  and  in  Watson’s  Collection  of  Scottish 
Poems  (1706—11). 

“I  envy  not  in  any  moods.” — Sect,  xxvii. 
of  In  Memoriam  (q.v.),  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“I  fear  thy  kisses,  gentle  maiden.” 

The  first  line  of  a lyric  by  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley. 

“ I had  a message  to  send  her.”  First 
line  of  The  Message,  a lyric,  by  Adelaide 
Anne  Procter. 

“ I had  a vision  when  the  night  was 

late.” — A Vision  of  Sin,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ I hae  a wife  o’  my  ain.”  First  line  of 
Naebody,  a song  by  Robert  Burns,  written  when 
he  brought  his  wife  home  to  Ellisland. 

“ I hate  the  dreadful  hollow  behind 

the  little  wood.”  The  opening  line  of  Maud  (q.v.), 
by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“I  have  seen  higher,  nobler  things 

than  these.” — “ To  kclKov,”  a lyric  by  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough. 

“ I heard  the  trailing  garments  of  the 

night.”  First  line  of  a Hymn  to  the  Night,  by 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

“ I held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings.” 

Section  i.  of  In  Memoriam  (q.v.),  by  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson. The  passage  may  be  held  to  apply  either 
to  St.  Augustine  or  to  the  poet  Longfellow  (“  St. 
Augustine’s  Ladder”),  though  the  allusion  is 
most  probably  to  the  latter. 

“ I know  a bank.”  See  Bank,  I know  a. 

“ I know  a maiden,  fair  to  see.”  First 
line  of  Beware ! a lyric,  translated  from  the 
German,  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  : 

“ She  has  two  eyes  so  soft  and  hrown, 

Take  care ! 

She  gives  a side-glance  and  looks  down, 

Beware  1 beware ! 

Trust  her  not. 

She  Is  fooling  thee  ! ” 

“ I lothe  that  I did  love.”  The  first  line 
of  a poem  included  in  the  Earl  of  Surrey’s  works, 
and  attributed  by  George  Gascoigne  to  Lord  Vaux. 
Shakespeare  took  three  stanzas  from  it  for  the 
grave-digger’s  song  in  Hamlet,  act  v. 

“ I love  thee  ! I love  thee  ! ” A lyric 

by  Thomas  Hood. 

“I  loved  thee  once  ; I’ll  love  no 

more.”  A lyric,  On  Woman’s  Inconstancy,  by  Sir 
Robert  Ayton  (1570 — 1638). 

“ I met  a traveller  from  an  antique 

land.”  First  line  of  Osymandias,  a sonnet,  by 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  written  in  1817. 
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“I  ne’er  could  any  lustre  see.”  First 
line  of  a song  in  Sheridan’s  comic  opera,  The 
Duenna,  act  i.,  scene  ii. ; written  in  the  same  spirit 
as  that  of  Wither’ s Shall  I,  ivasting  in  despair  ? — 

“Must  I,  with  attentive  eye, 

Wnteli  her  heaving  bosom  sigh  t 

I will  ho  so  when  I see 

That  heaving  bosom  sigh  for  me.” 


“ I prythee  send  me  back  my  heart.” 

Song  by  Sir  John  Suckling  (1609 — 1641). 

“ I remember,  I remember.”  A lyric  by 
Thomas  Hood,  written  in  1817.  W.  M.  Praed 
has  also  a poem  commencing  with  this  line. 

“I  saw  thee  weep— the  big  bright 

tear.”  First  line  of  one  of  Byron’s  Hebrew 
Melodies  (q.v.). 

“I  see  the  wealthy  miller  yet.”— The 

Miller's  Daughter,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 


“ I sent  for  Radcliffe  ; was  so  ill.” 

First  line  of  The  Remedy  worse  than  the  Disease,  by 
Matthew  Prior  (1664 — 1721)  : 


“ Cur’d  yesterday  of  my  disease, 

I dy’d  last  night  of  my  physician.” 


“I  sometimes  hold  it  half  a sin.”— In 

Memoriam,  sect,  v.,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ I sprang  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris, 

and  he.”  First  line  of  How  they  brought  the  Good 
News  from  Ghent  to  Aix  (q.v.). 

“ I stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of 

Sighs.”  First  line  of  the  fourth  canto  of  Byron’s 
Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  (q.v.) . 


“I  stood  on  a tower  in  the  wet.”— 

“ 1865 — 1866,”  by  Alfred  Tennyson;  published 
in  1868. 


“ I stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight.” 

First  line  of  The  Bridge,  a lyric,  by  Henry  Wads- 
worth Longfellow. 

“I  stood  upon  the  mountain  which 

o’erlooks.” — Timbuctoo,  a prize  poem,  by  Alfred 
Tennyson,  published  in  1829,  but  not  reprinted  in 
the  English  editions  of  his  works. 

“ I thought  how  once  Theocritus  had 

sung.”  First  line  of  a Sonnet  from  the  Portuguese, 
by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  (1809 — 1861). 

“I  waited  for  the  train  at  Coventry.” 

— Godiva,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Iachimo.  An  Italian  in  Cymbeline  (q.v.), 
whose  treachery  brings  so  much  misery  upon 
Imogen  (q.v.). 

IagO,  in  Othello  (q.v.),  is  the  “ancient”  of  the 
Moor,  and  by  his  machinations,  working  upon  the 
jealousy  of  Othello,  finally  procures  the  death  of 
Desdemona  (q.v.).  “A  more  artful  villain  than 
this  Iago,”  says  Schlegel,  “ was  never  pourtrayed; 
he  spreads  his  nets  with  a skill  which  nothing  can 
escape.  The  repugnance  inspired  by  his  aims 
becomes  tolerable  from  the  attention  of  the  specta- 
tors being  directed  to  his  means ; these  furnish 


endless  employment  to  the  understanding.  Cool 
discontented,  and  morose,  arrogant  where  he  dares 
be  so,  but  humble  and  insinuating  when  it  suits 
his  purpose,  he  is  a complete  master  in  the  art  of 
dissimulation;  accessible  only  to  selfish  emotions 
he  is  thoroughly  skilled  in  rousing  the  passions  of 
others,  and  of  availing  himself  of  every  opening 
which  they  give  him.  He  is  as  excellent  an  observer 
of  men  as  any  one  can  be  who  is  unacquainted 
with  higher  motives  of  action  from  his  own  ex- 
perience; there  is  always  some  truth  in  his  mali- 
cious observations  on  them.  He  does  not  merely 
pretend  an  obdurate  incredulity  as  to  the  virtue  of 
women ; he  actually  entertains  it ; and  this,  too, 
falls  in  with  his  whole  way  of  thinking,  and 
makes  him  the  more  fit  for  the  execution  of  his 
purpose.  As  in  everything  he  sees  merely  the 
hateful  side,  he  dissolves  in  the  rudest  manner  the 
charm  which  the  imagination  casts  over  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two  sexes ; he  does  so  for  the 
purpose  of  revolting  Othello’s  senses,  whose  heart 
might  otherwise  have  easily  convinced  him  0f 
Desdemona’s  innocence.” 

Ianthe.  The  nom  de  plume  under  which  Mrs. 
Embury,  the  American  authoress,  has  contributed 
to  periodical  literature  in  the  United  States.  See 
Embury,  Mrs. 

Ibbot,  Benjamin,  D.D.  (b.  1680,  d.  1725). 
Author  of  Boyle  Lectures  (1713 — 14),  and  Sermons. 
See  Life  by  Clarke. 

Icon  Animarum,  by  John  Barclay  (1582 
— 1621) ; published  in  1614,  is  a description  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
varied  by  remarks,  of  a moral  and  philosophical 
nature,  on  the  peculiarities  of  mankind. 

Ida.  The  name  of  the  “ princess”  in  Tenny- 
son’s poem  of  The  Princess  (q.v.). 

Idea  of  a Patriot  King,  The.  A prose 
work  by  Henry  St.  J ohn,  Viscount  Bolingbroke 
(1678 — 1751),  published  during  his  lifetime,  with 
a preface,  ostensibly  by  David  Mallet,  but  really 
by  Bolingbroke  himself,  assailing  Pope  in  the 
most  opprobrious  terms,  because,  after  the  death 
of  the  poet,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  ordered 
1,500  copies  of  the  work  to  be  printed  for  private 
circulation. 

Ideal  or  Intelligible  World,  An  Essay 
towards  the  Theory  of,  by  John  Norris 
(1657—1711);  published  in  1701,  and  followed  by 
a second  part  in  1704.  This,  £i  the  philosophical 
master-piece”  of  its  author,  “was  occasioned,” 
says  Professor  Fraser,  “ by  Locke’s  Essay  [on 
Human  Understanding],  the  increasing  popularity 
of  which  induced  him  to  devote  his  strength  to  an 
exposition  of  the  principles  ho  had  learned  in  the 
school  of  Plato,  St.  Augustine,  and  Malebranche. 
In  the  first  part,  the  world  of  ideas  is  considered 
absolutely  by  itself ; in  the  second,  the  same  world 
is  viewed  relatively  to  human  understanding. 
The  whole  treatise  “is  the  theme  of  one  of  the- 
posthumous  works  of  Locke,  who  was  naturally 
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pelled,  by  his  own  clear  and  logical  temper,  from 
ie  reveries  of  a devout  transcondentalist.” 


Ideas.  A series  of  sonnets,  by  Michael 
; rayton,  published  in  1593. 

Idiot  Boy,  The.  A poem  by  William 
S T ordsworth,  written  in  1798. 

“ Idle  as  a painted  ship.  As.”— 

■ olbridge,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  part  ii. 

Idoyne  and  Amadas.  An  old  English 
►mance  referred  to  by  Gower  in  a prologue  to 
I arscr  Mundi. 


Idylls  of  the  King.  A poem  by  Alfred 
= enny'SON,  the  first  portions  of  which  appeared  in 
I )59.  This  consisted  of  the  Idylls  entitled  Enid, 
unen,  Elaine , and  Guinevere.  The  author  had 
•inted  in  1842  a fragment  called  Morte  If  Arthur, 
, terwards  incorporated  in  The  Passing  of  Arthur, 
ldid  it  is  said  that  Enid  and  Vivien  were  privately 
: inted  in  1857  under  the  title  of  Enid  and  Nimue  : 
, the  True  and  the  False  ( Fortnightly  Review,  no. 
).  Since  1859  the  number  of  the  Idylls  has  been 
, *adually  increased  by  successive  publications, 

: itil  they  now  include  the  following,  in  the  order 
_ given  in  the  last  edition  of  the  poem  : — Dedica- 
1 m.  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  Gareth  and  Lynette, 

| 'raint  and  Enid,  Merlin  and  Vivien,  Lancelot  and 
'nine,  The  Holy  Grail,  Pelleas  and  Etarre,  The 
ist  Tournament,  Guinevere,  The  Passing  of  Arthur, 

) the  Queen.  See  Arthur,  King  ; Elaine  ; Enid  ; 
tarre  ; Gareth;  Geraint;  Grail,  The  Holy; 
utnevere;  Lancelot;  Merlin;  Vivien;  and 
bers. 


“If  all  the  world  and  love  were 

ung.”  First  line  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
ply  to  The  Passionate  Shepherd  (q.v.) . 

“ If  women  could  be  fair,  and  yet  not 

id.”  A lyric  by  Edward  de  Vere,  Earl  of 
.ford  (1545 — 1604). 

Igema.  Wife  of  Gorlois,  Duke  of  Tintagil, 
sd  father  of  King  Arthur,  by  Uther,  King  of 
itain,  who  was  enabled,  by  the  art  of  Merlin,  to 
fume  the  shape  of  Gorlois.  Such  is  the  legend ; 
t Tennyson,  in  his  Idylls  of  the  King,  makes 
;her  conquer  and  slay  Gorlois,  and  forcibly  make 
erna  his  wife.  The  poet  spells  her  name  Ygeme. 
e The  Passing  of  Arthur  in  the  Idylls  of  the  King. 

- Ignoramus.  A Latin  comedy,  written  by 
Joroe  Rugole  (1575—1622),  and  twice  acted 
fore  King  James  I.  It  arose  out  of  ?,  dispute 
.ween  the  Town  and  University  of  Cambridge  in 
11,  as  to  whether  the  mayor  of  the  one  or  the 
vncellor  of  the  other  was  entitled  to  precedence ; 
1 its  unsparing  ridicule  of  the  legal  profession  is 
ing  to  the  prominent  and  unpopular  part  taken 
the  controversy  by  the  Recorder  of  Cambridge. 
wramus  was  printed  in  1662,  in  1789,  and  again 
1797,  with  an  English  prologue  and  epilogue. 

Ignorance  is  bliss  (Where),  ’tis  folly 

be  wise.” — Gray,  On  a Distant  Prospect  of  Eton 
liege. 


“Ignorance  our  comfort  flows. 

From.”  A lino  in  Prior’s  verses  To  Charles 
Montague : — 

“ The  only  wretched  are  the  wise.” 

Iliad,  The.  See  Homer. 

“ 111  blows  the  wind  that  profits  no- 
body.”— King  Henry  VI.,  part  iii.,  act  ii.,  scene  5. 
Tusser,  in  his  Hondredth  Points  of  Husbandrie, 
has  : “ It  is  an  ill  wind  that  turns  none  to  good.” 

“ 111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills 

a prey.”  Line  51  in  Goldsmith’s  poem  of  The 
Deserted  Village  (q.v.). 

“Ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  but  mine 

own,  An.” — As  You  Like  It,  act  v.,  scene  4. 
Touchstone  (q.v.)  thus  speaks  of  Audrey  (q.v.). 

“Ills  the  scholar’s  life  assail,  There 

mark  what.” — Johnson,  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes : 
" Toll,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail.” 

Illustrations  of  Political  Economy. 

A series  of  tales  “with  a moral,”  by  Harriet 
Martineau  (1802 — 1876),  published  in  1832,  and 
followed,  in  1834,  by  Illustrations  of  the  Poor  Laws 
and  of  Taxation. 

Illustrious  Stranger,  The.  A melodrama 
by  James  Kenney  (1780 — 1849),  produced  in  1827. 

Illustrium  majoris  Britannise  Scrip- 
torium Summarium,  by  John  Bale,  Bishop 
of  Ossory  (q.v.).  Perhaps  the  earliest  biographical 
work  in  English  literature.  It  seems  to  have  been 
“ originally  undertaken  by  Bale  as  a vehicle  of  his 
sentiments  in  religion,  and  is  not  only  full  of  mis- 
representations and  partialities,  but  of  several 
inaccuracies,  proceeding  from  negligence  or  mis- 
information.” Still,  it  is  a valuable  work. 

“Illyrian  woodlands,  echoing  falls.” 

— To  E.  L.,  a lyric  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ Imagination  all  compact,  Of.”— H 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  act  v.,  scene  1. 

“Imagination  for  his  facts,  To  his.” 

Sheridan,  in  the  course  of  his  reply  to  a speech  by 
Dundas,  said  that  “ the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man was  indebted  to  his  memory  for  his  jests,  and 
to  his  imagination  for  his  facts.” 

Imitation©  Christi,  De.  See  Kempis,  A. 

Imitations  of  English  Poets,  by  Alex- 
ander Pope  (1688 — 1744) ; “ done  by  the  author  in 
his  youth.”  They  include  imitations  of  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Waller,  Cowley,  Rochester,  Swift,  &c. 

Imlac.  A character  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  romance 
of  Rasselas  (q.v.). 

“ Immemorial  elms,  The  moan  of 

doves  in.” — Tennyson,  The  Princess , canto  Hi. 

“Immodest  words  admit  of  no  de- 
fence.” A line  in  Roscommon’s  Essay  on  Translated 
Verse. 

“Immortal  scandals  fly,  On  eagles’ 

wings.”  A lino  in  satire  ix.  of  Stephen  Harvey’s 
translation  of  Juvenal : — 

*'  While  virtuous  actions  are  but  bora  and  die,” 
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“Immortal  with  a kiss.”  — Marlowe’s 
Faustus  (q.v.). 

Immortality,  Intimations  of.  See  Inti- 
mations of  Immortality. 

Immortality  of  the  Soul.  See  Nosce 
Teifsum. 

Immutable  Morality.  See  Intellectual 
System  of  the  Universe,  The  True. 

Imogen,  the  heroine  of  Shakespeare’s  play 
of  Gymbeline  (q.v.),  is  described  by  Hazlitt  as, 
“of  all  Shakespeare’s  women,  perhaps  the  most 
tender  and  the  most  artless.”  “In  her  character,” 
says  Schlegel,  “no  one  feature  of  female  excellence 
is  omitted ; her  chaste  tenderness,  her  soft- 
ness, her  virgin  pride,  her  boundless  resignation, 
and  her  magnanimity  towards  her  mistaken  hus- 
band [Posthumus],  by  whom  she  is  unjustly 
persecuted,  her  adventures  in  disguise,  her  apparent 
death,  and  her  recovery,  form  altogether  a picture 
equally  tender  and  affecting.” 

Imogene,  The  Fair.  The  heroine  of  a 
ballad,  by  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis  (1775 — 1818), 
entitled  Alonzo  the  Brave  and  the  Fair  Imoqene 
(q.v.). 

Imoinda.  The  heroine  of  Mrs.  Behn’s  History 
of  Oronooko  (q.v.) . 

“ Imparadised  in  one  another’s  arms.” 

— Paradise  Lost,  book  iv.,  line  506. 

Imperfect  Sympathies.  One  of  the  Essays 
of  Elia  (q.v.),  by  Charles  Lamb  (1775 — 1834), 
containing  the  famous  character  of  Scotchmen, 
which  begins,  “ I have  been  trying  all  my  life  to 
like  Scotchmen,  and  am  obliged  to  desist  from  the 
experiment  in  despair.” 

“Imperfections  on  my  head,  With  all 

my.” — Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene  5. 

“ Imperial  Csesar,  dead  and  turned  to 

clay.” — Hamlet,  act  v.,  scene  1. 

Imperium  Pelagi.  “A  naval  lyric,”  by 
Edward  Young  (1684 — 1765),  written  in  imitation 
of  Pindar,  and  “ occasioned  by  his  Majesty’s  return 
from  Hanover,  September,  1729,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding peace.”  “It  was  ridiculed,”  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  “in  Fielding’s  Tom  Thumb;  but  let  us 
not  forget  that  it  was  one  of  his  pieces  which  the 
author  of  the  Night  Thoughts  deliberately  refused 
to  own.” 

“ Impious  in  a good  man  to  be  sad, 

’Tis.” — Young,  Night  Thoughts , night  iv.,  line 
676. 

“ Impossible  she,  That  not.”—1 Crashaw’s 
Wishes  to  his  Supposed  Mistress : — 

“That  shall  command  my  heart  and  me.” 

“ Impotent  conclusion,  O most  lame 

and.” — Othello,  act  ii.,  scene  1. 

Improvement  of  the  Mind,  Letters  on 
the.  Written  by  Mrs.  Hester  Chapone  (1727 — 
1801),  for  the  benefit  of  a favourite  niece,  and 


published,  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  in  the 
year  1773. 

Improvement  of  the  Mind,  The.  A 

work  by  Isaac  Watts  (1674—1748),  published  in 
1741.  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  few  books  had  been 
perused  by  him  with  greater  pleasure  than  this. 

Improvisatore,  The.  A conversation  and 
poem  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Also  the 
title  of  a novel,  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
(q.v.),  which  has  been  translated  into  English. 

Improvisatrice,  The.  A poem  by  Letitia 
Elizabeth  Landon  (1802 — 1838),  printed  in  1824. 

“ Impulse  from  a vernal  wood,  One.” 

A line  in  Wordsworth’s  lyric,  The  Tables  Turned. 

“ In  Celia’s  face  a question  did  arise.” 

First  line  of  Lips  and  Eyes,  by  Thomas  Carew 
(1589—1639). 

“ In  Clementina’s  artless  mien.”  A 

lyric  by  Walter  Savage  Landor. 

“In  her  ear  he  whispers  gaily.”— The 

Lord  of  Burleigh,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“In  her  fair  cheek  two  pits  do  lie.” 

A song  by  Thomas  Carew  (1589 — 1639). 

“ In  Love,  if  Love  be  Love,  if  Love  be 

ours.”  Vivien’s  song  in  Tennyson’s  Ldylls  of  the 
King. 

In  Memoriam.  A poem  by  Alfred  Tenny- 
son,  published  in  May,  1850,  and  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  “short  swallow-flights  of 
song,”  in  a measure  which  Tennyson  has  made  his 
own,  but  which  was  used  before  him  by  Ben  Jonson, 
in  his  Underwoods : an  Elegy.  It  is  well  known 
that  these  “brief  lays,  of  sorrow  bom”  were 
written  in  memory  of  the  author’s  friend,  Arthur 
Henry  Hallam  (q.v.),  who  died  in  1833.  They 
are  characterised  by  George  MacDonald  as  forming 
1 1 the  poem  of  the  hoping  doubters,  the  poem  of 
our  age — the  grand  minor  organ-fugue  of  In  Me- 
moriam. It  is  the  cry  of  the  bereaved  Psyche  into  the 
dark  infinite  after  the  vanished  love.  His  friend  is 
nowhere  in  his  sight,  and  God  is  silent.  Death, 
God’s  final  compulsion  to  prayer,  in  its  dread,  its 
gloom,  its  utter  stillness,  its  apparent  nothingness, 
urges  the  cry.  Moanings  over  the  dead  are 
mingled  with  the  profoundest  questionings  of 
philosophy,  the  signs  of  nature,  and  the  story  of 
Jesus,  while  now  and  then  the  star  of  the  morning) 
bright  Phosphor,  flashes  a few  rays  through,  the 
shifting  cloudy  dark.  And  if  the  sun  has  not  arisen 
on  the  close  of  the  book,  yet  the  aurora  of  the| 
coming  dawn  gives  light  enough  to  make  the! 
onward  journey  possible  and  hopeful.”  The 
F.  W.  Robertson  wrote  an  Analysis  of  Ln  iW'l 
moriam , published  in  1862. 

“ In  the  merrie  moneth  of  Mays-’’ 

First  line  of  a song,  by  Nicholas  Breton,  calleal 
Phillida  and  Cory  don  (q.v.). 

“ In  this  dim  world  of  clouding 

cares.” — Gerald  Massey,  Babe  Christabcl  (q.v.). 
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(“In  vain  you  tell  your  parting  lover.” 

irst  line  of  “a  song”  by  Matthew  Pkior  (1664 
-1721). 

“In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan.”  First 
•I  ue  of  Coleridge's  Kubla  Khan  (q.v.). 

“ Inactivity,  Masterly.”  A phrase  used 
| y Sir  James  Mackintosh  in  his  Vindicice  Gallic  oc 

j | !•▼•)• 

“Incarnation  of  fat  dividends,  An.” 

II  --Sprague,  Curiosity. 

Iuchbald,  Elizabeth,  novelist  and  dramatist 
I b.  1753,  d.  1821),  wrote  A Simple  Story  (1791), 
I future  and  Art  (1796),  (q.v.),  and  a number  of 
i 'lays,  of  which  the  most  important  are  The  Mogul 
Tale  (1785);  Such  Things  Are  (1787);  The  Case  of 
Conscience  ; Every  one  has  his  fault ; and  To  Marry 
>•  Not  to  Marry.  Her  Life  has  been  written  by 
loaden  (1833).  For  Criticism , see  Miss  Kavanagh’s 
English  Women  of  Letters , Jeaffreson’s  Novels  and 
Novelists. 

Inconstant,  The.  A comedy,  by  George 
I ’arquhar  (1678 — 1707),  produced  in  1703.  “Its 
I lot,”  says  Leigh  Hunt,  “is  new,  simple,  and 
I . iteresting ; the  characters  various,  without  con- 
j u using  it ; the  dialogue  sprightly  and  characteristic ; 
f ' he  moral  bold,  healthy,  admirable,  and  doubly 
I eeded  in.  those  times  in  which  sottishness  was  a 
I i ashion.” 

Index  Vi llaris  ; “ or,  a Geographical  Table 
|l i >f  all  the  Cities,  Market  Towns,  Parishes,  Villages, 
p nd  Private  Seats  in  England  and  Wales.”  By 
Tohn  Adams,  a civil  engineer  of  the  seventeenth 
| :entury.  The  work  is  still  consulted. 

Indian  Serenade,  The.  A lyric  by  Percy 
l|  1 3ysshe  Shelley. 

“India’s  coral  strand.” — Heber’s  hymn, 

jj  ■ Nom  Greenland' s Ley  Mountains. 

Induction,  The.  A poem,  contributed  by 
5*  Thomas  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  to  an  edition 
r bf  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates  (q.v.),  published  in 
I .563. 

1 

Inez,  Donna.  A character  in  Lon  Juan 
| ;q-v.). 

“ Infant  crying  in  the  night,  An.”  See 

I]  f Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam,  section  liii. : — 

“ An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 

And  with  no  language  hut  a cry." 

“ Infinite  deal  of  nothing,  An.” — Mer- 

| hant  of  Venice,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

“Infinite  in  faculty,  How.”— Hamlet, 
||  i ict  ii.,  scene  2. 

I “Infinite  variety,  Her.”— Antony  and 
I * Cleopatra,  act  ii.,  scene  2. 

“ Infirm  of  purpose.” — Macbeth,  act  ii., 

I *icene  2. 

“ Infirmity  of  noble  minds,  That.”— 

^Milton,  J^ycidas,  line  70. 
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Inflexible  Captive,  The.  A tragedy  by 
Hannah  More  (1745 — 1833),  produced  in  1774. 
It  is  a free  translation  of  Metastasio’s  Attilio  Rego/o. 

Ingelend,  Thomas.  See  Disobedient 
Child,  The. 

Ingelo,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  published  in 
1660  a romance  called  Bentivoglio  and  Urania, 
“ wherein  Bentivoglio  or  Goodwill,  born  in  the 
higher  Theopropia,  or  a State  worthy  of  God,  is 
enamoured  of  Urania,  who  represents  Heavenly 
Light  or  Divine  Wisdom,  and  has  allegorical 
experience  in  divers  godly  and  ungodly  states.” 

Ingelow,  Jean,  poetess  and  novelist  (b.  about 
1830),  has  written  Tales  of  Orris  (1860);  The 
Round  of  Lays  (1861);  Poems  (1862);  A Story  of 
Loom,  and  other  Poems  (1867);  Mopsa  the  Fairy 
(1869);  Little  Wonder-liorn  (1872);  Off  the  Skelligs 
(1873) ; Fated  to  be  Free  (1876) ; and  other  works. 

Inglis,  Henry  David,  Scottish  writer  (b. 
1795,  d.  1835),  wrote  Ireland  in  1834  j Tales  of  the 
Ardennes ; The  New  Gil  Bias;  and  several  works  of 
travel. 

Inglis,  John,  Scotch  divine  (b.  1763,  d.  1834), 
was  author  of  Evidences  of  Christianity . 

Inglis,  “Sir”  James.  See  Complaynt  of 
Scotland,  The. 

Ingleby,  Clement  Mansfield,  LL.D., 

metaphysician  and  critic  (b.  1823),  has  written 
Theoretical  Logic  (1856) ; Shakspere  Fabrications 
(1859)  ; The  Shakspere  Controversy  (1861);  An 
Introduction  to  Metaphysics  (1869)  ; Shakspere 
Allusion  Books  ; and  other  works. 

Ingoldsby,  Thomas.  The  pseudonym  as- 
sumed by  the  Rev.  Richard  Harris  Barham 
(1788 — 1845)  in  the  authorship  of  The  Ingoldsby 
Legends  ( see  next  paragraph) . 

Ingoldsby  Legends,  The.  A collection  of 
legends  in  prose  and  verse,  supposed  to  have  been 
found  in  the  family  chest  of  the  Ingoldsby  family, 
and  related  by  “ Thomas  Ingoldsby  ” ( sec  preceding 
paragraph).  They  were  originally  published  in 
Bentley's  Miscellany.  Of  the  poetical  pieces  “it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  originality  of 
design  and  diction,  for  quaint  illustration  and  musical 
verse,  they  are  not  surpassed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. . . . From  the  days  of  Hudibras  to  our 

time,  the  drollery  invested  in  rhyme  has  never 
been  so  amply  or  so  felicitously  exemplified ; and  if 
derision  has  been  unsparingly  applied,  it  has  been 
to  lash  knavery  and  imposture.” 

Ingram,  James,  D.D.,  Professor  at  Oxford 
(b.  1774,  d.  1850),  published  a Lecture  on  the 
Utility  of  Anglo-Saxon  Literature  (1807) ; an 
edition  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (1823);  and  Me- 
morials of  Oxford  (1834 — 7). 

Ingram,  Robert,  D.D.,  Biblical  writer  (1). 
1727,  d.  1804),  was  author  of  The  Ten  Tribes. 

Ingrateful  Beauty  Threatened.  A lyric 

by  Thomas  Carew  (1589 — 1639). 

Ingulphus,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  and  chronicler 
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(b.  1030,  d.  1109),  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  bo 
the  author  of  a History  of  the  Abbey  of  Croyland , in 
which,  however,  other  authorities  see  large  inter- 
polations by  other  hands.  See  the  introduction  to 
the  Translation  by  Riley ; also,  the  article  by  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  in  The  Quarterly  Review  (1826). 

Inheritance,  The.  A novel,  by  Susan 
Edmonston  Ferrier  (1782 — 1854),  published  in 
1824,  and  including,  among  its  leading  dramatis 
personce,  Uncle  Adam,  a rich  East  Indian,  and  Miss 
Pratt,  an  old  maid. 

Injured  Princess,  The : “ or,  the  Fatal 
Wager.”  A tragi-comedy,  by  Thomas  D’Urfey 
(1650 — 1723),  played  in  1682,  and  founded  on 
Shakespeare’s  Cymbeline  (q.v.). 

Inkle,  Mr.  Thomas.  A young  man,  whose 
story  is  told  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  No.  II.  of 
The  Spectator,  and  who  was  made  the  subject  of  an 
opera  by  the  elder  Colman.  He  had  been  travelling- 
on  the  Spanish  main,  and  had  there  fallen  in  love 
with  an  Indian  girl  called  Yarico,  whom  he  after- 
wards sold  into  slavery. 

Inn  at  Henley,  Lines  written  at  an, 

by  William  Shenstone  (1714 — 1763) ; containing 
the  verse : — 

“ Whoe’er  has  travelled  life’s  dull  round, 

Where’er  his  stages  may  have  been, 

May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
His  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn.” 

Inner  Temple  Masque,  The,  by 

William  Browne  (1590 — 1645),  is  said  to  have 
suggested  to  Milton  the  idea  of  his  masque  of 
Comas  (q.v.). 

Innes,  Thomas,  antiquary  (b.  1662,  d.  1744), 
was  author  of  a Critical  Essay  on  the  Ancient  In- 
habitants of  the  Northern  Parts  of  Scotland  (1729),  a 
work  which,  according  to  Pinkerton,  “forms  a 
grand  epoch  in  our  antiquities,  and  was  the  first 
that  led  the  way  to  rational  criticism  on  them.” 

Innocent  Adultery,  The.  See  Fatal 
Marriage,  The. 

Innocents  Abroad,  The.  By  Samuel 
Langhorne  Clemens,  the  American  humorist 
(b.  1835),  writing  under  the  pseudonym  of  “ Mark 
Twain  ” (q.v.).  His  object  was  to  see  things  as 
they  are,  and  record  the  impressions  they  pro- 
duced on  a man  of  humorous  perception,  who 
paid  his  first  visit  to  Europe  without  a travelling 
tutor,  a university  education,  or  a stock  of  con- 
ventional sentimentality  packed  in  his  carpet  bag. 
Throughout  the  trip  he  looked  at  all  objects  as  an 
untravelled  American  might  be  expected  to  look, 
and  measured  men  and  manners  by  the  gauge  he 
had  set  up  for  himself  among  the  gold-hills  of 
California  and  the  silver  mines  of  half-civilised 
Nevada.” 

Insatiate  Countess,  The.  A tragedy  by 
John  Marston,  printed  in  1613. 

“ Insolence  of  Office,  The.”  A phrase 
used  by  Hamlet  (act  iii.,  scene  1)  in  his  famous 
soliloquy. 


Inspired  Idiot,  The.  A term  applied  to 
Oliver  Goldsmith  (q.v.)  by  Horace  Walpole 
(q.v.). 

Instauratio  Magna.  The  title  (“  The  great 
Groundwork”)  which  Bacon  gave  to  his  Magnum 
Opus,  the  design  of  which  was  for  six  divisions : — (1) 
The  Advancement  of  Learning ; (2)  the  Novum 
Organum  ; (3)  the  Experimental  History  of  Nature; 
(4)  the  Scala  Intellectus , which  leads  from  experi- 
ence to  science;  (5)  the  Bodronic , or  anticipations  of 
the  second  philosophy ; and  (6)  Active  Science,  or 
experiment.  Of  these,  only  the  first  two,  and  a 
portion  of  the  third  {Sylva  Sylvarum),  were  pub- 
lished. The  idea  that  was  to  run  through  the 
Instauratio  was  that  invention  must  be  based 
upon  experience,  and  experience  upon  experiment. 
See  Advancement  of  Learning,  The  ; Novum 
Organum  ; and  Sylva  Sylvarum. 

Instructiones.  Short  discourses  on  theo- 
logical subjects,  by  St.  Columbanus  (d.  615). 

“ Insubstantial  pageant  faded,  This.” 

— The  Tempest,  act  iv.,  scene  1. 

Intellectual  Beauty,  Hymn  to,  by 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  ; written  in  1816. 

Intellectual  Powers  and  the  Investi- 
gation of  Truth,  Inquiries  concerning, 

by  John  Abercrombie  (1781 — 1844) ; published  in 
1830.  “ On  the  whole,”  says  The  North  American 

Review,  “ this  work  must  be  considered  as  contain- 
ing much  useful  information.  If  some  of  his 
arguments  are  formed  with  little  attention  to 
vigour,  we  must  remember  that  he  wrote  for  many 
who  cannot  appreciate  a course  of  reasoning  that 
is  not  conducted  in  a popular  manner.” 

Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  Essays 
on  the,  by  Thomas  Reid  (1710 — 1796) ; pub- 
lished in  1785,  and  including  a summary  of  the 
writer’s  teaching  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy. 

Intellectual  System  of  the 
The  True : ‘ ‘ wherein  all  the 
philosophy  of  Atheism  is  confuted,  and  its  im- 
possibility demonstrated,”  by  Ralph  Cudworth 
(1617 — 1688) ; published  in  English  in  1678,  and 
in  Latin  in  1733.  “It  embraces,”  says  Dugald 
Stewart,  “ a field  much  wider  than  his  treatise  of 
Immutable  Morality.  The  latter  is  particularly 
directed  against  the  doctrines  of  Hobbes  and  the 
Antinomians,  but  the  former  aspires  to  tear  up  by 
the  roots  all  the  principles,  both  physical  and 
metaphysical,  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy.  It  is 
a work,  certainly,  which  reflects  much  honour  on 
the  talents  of  the  author,  and  still  more  on  the 
boundless  extent  of  his  learning.” 

Intercepted  Letters  : “ or,  the  Twopenny 
Postbag.”  By  “ Thomas  Brown,  the  younger,”  i.e., 
Thomas  Moore.  A series  of  satirical  poems,  pro- 
duced in  1811,  with  great  success. 

Interludes  were  introduced  into  England  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  John  II ey wood 
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(q.v.).  They  were  dramatic  dialogues  of  a satiric 
character,  acted  at  dinner-time,  between  meat  and 
dessert,  whence  the  name  they  bore.  They  were 
long  popular  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  France. 

i Interpreter,  The,  in  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's 
i Progress  (q.v.),  is  intended  to  symbolise  the  Holy 
• Spirit. 

Intimations  of  Immortality  from  Re- 
collections of  Childhood,  Ode  on  the, 

by  William  Wordsworth  ; written  between  1803 
and  1806.  In  this  poem  Wordsworth  adopts  the 
idea  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  which  had 
already  been  treated  in  one  of  Henry  Vaughan’s 
lyrics : — 

“ Happy  those  early  days  when  I 
Shined  In  my  angel  infancy  : 

Before  I understood  the  place 
Appointed  for  my  second  race, 

Or  taught  my  soul  to  fancy  aught 
But  a white  celestial  thought : 

When  yet  I had  not  walked  above 
A mile  or  two  from  my  first  love, 

And  looking  back,  at  that  short  space. 

Could  see  a glimpse  of  his  bright  face." 

Compare  this  with  sec.  v.  of  the  Ode,  beginning: — 

“ Our  birth  is  but  a sleep  and  a forgetting : 

The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life’s  Star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  cometh  from  afar.” 

“ Into  the  Silent  Land.”  First  line  of 
• Song  of  the  Silent  Land,  a lyric  by  Henry  Wads- 
worth Longfellow. 

Intolerance  and  Corruption.  Poems  by 
Thomas  Moore,  published  anonymously  in  1808. 

Intrigues,  Bath.  See  Bath  Intrigues. 

Intriguing  Chambermaid,  The.  A farce 
by  Henry  Fielding  (1707 — 1754). 

Invader  of  his  Country,  The.  An 

: adaptation  by  John  Dennis  (1657 — 1734)  of 
^Shakespeare’s  tragedy  of  Coriolanus  (q.v.). 

Invalid,  An.  The  pseudonym  under  which 
•Miss  Harriet  Martineau  (1802 — 1876)  published 
her  work  entitled  Life  in  the  Sick  Room  (1844). 

Invective  Against  Mouththankless. 

A poem  by  Walter  Kennedy  (circa  1480) ; pre- 
served by  Ramsay. 

Inventory,  The.  A humorous  poem  by 
Robert  Burns  (1759 — 1796),  written  in  answer  to 
a mandate  sent  by  a surveyor  of  the  taxes,  re- 
quiring a return  of  the  number  of  horses,  servants, 
carriages,  &c.,  kept. 

Invincible  Doctor,  The.  A title  bestowed 
upon  William  of  Oocam  (1270—1347),  who  is 
characterised  by  Professor  Fraser  as  “ the  greatest 
•leader  of  nominalism  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a re- 
nowned logician,  and  the  ecclesiastico-political, 
theological,  and  philosophical  reformer  of  tho 
fourteenth  century.” 

Iolande.  The  heroine  of  Sir  Henry  Tay- 
lor’s poem  of  St.  Clement's  Eve  (q.v.). 

Ion.  A tragedy  in  five  acts,  by  Sir  Thomas 
I Noon  Talfoukd  (1795 — 1854),  printed  in  1835, 
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and  produced  at  Co  vent  Garden  in  1836.  It  is 
founded  on  the  Greek  idea  of  destiny,  and  turns 
upon  the  sacrifice  of  Ion,  King-  of  Argos,  in 
answer  to  tho  oracle  of  Delphi,  which  had  declared 
that  the  vengeance  brought  upon  the  people,  in 
the  form  of  a pestilence,  by  the  reigning  family, 
could  only  be  averted  by  the  extinction  of  the 
race.  The  heroine  of  the  play  is  Clemanthe, 
daughter  of  the  high-priest  of  the  temple  in  which 
Ion  had  been  reared  from  his  earliest  years. 

Iphigenie,in  Suckling’s  tragedy  of  Brennoralt 
(q.v.),  is  a young  Palatine  lady,  “who  has  been 
brought  up  as  a man,  and  whose  love-doings  and 
sayings  are  more  according  to  circumstance  than 
propriety.” 

Ipomydon,  The  Life  of.  An  old  English 
romance,  analysed  by  Ellis  in  his  Early  English 
Romances , and  printed  by  Weber  among  his  Metrical 
Romances.  It  consists  of  two  fyttes,  or  cantos,  and 
2,342  verses.  A French  version  was  written  by 
Hugh  of  Rutland  (circa  1190).  See  Warton’s 
English  Poetry.  See  Protesilaus. 

Iras,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (q.v.),  is  an 
attendant  on  the  Queen  of  Egypt. 

Ireland,  View  of  the  State  of.  A prose 
work  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (1554—1586),  presented 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1596,  and  published  by  Sir 
James  Ware  in  1633.  “ Curiosity,”  says  Campbell, 

‘ ‘ turns  naturally  to  the  prose  work  of  so  old  and 
eminent  a poet,  which  exhibits  him  in  three-fold 
character  of  a writer  delineating  an  interesting 
country  from  his  own  observation,  of  a scholar 
tracing  back  its  remotest  history,  and  of  a poli- 
tician investigating  the  causes  of  its  calamities. 
The  great  value  of  the  work  is  the  authentic  and 
curious  picture  of  natural  manners  and  circum- 
stances which  it  exhibits  ; and  its  style  is  as 
nervous  as  the  matter  is  copious  and  amusing.” 

Ireland,  John,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster 
(b.  .1761,  d.  1842),  was  one  of  the  earliest  con- 
tributors, to  The  Quarterly  Review , and  the  author  of 
Paganism  and  Christianity  Compared  (1809). 

Ireland,  Samuel,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1750,  d.  1800),  was  the  author  of  A Picturesque 
Tour  Through  Holland  (1789);  Graphic  Illustra- 
tions of  Hogarth  (1794) ; various  descriptive  works, 
and  a Vindication  (1796)  of  himself  from  com- 
plicity in  his  son  William  Henry’s  literary 
forgeries. 

Ireland,  William  Henry,  miscellaneous 
writer,  son  of  the  above  (b.  1777,  d.  1835),  wrote  a 
number  of  novels,  poems,  and  dramas  of  no  value 
whatever.  His  claim  to  remembrance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  committed  a series  of  forgeries  on 
Shakespeare  which  for  a time  deceived  such  experts 
as  Parr,  Chalmers,  and  Pinkerton,  Malone  being 
tho  only  contemporary  scholar  who  had  no  faith  in 
him.  He  produced  a legal  deed,  A Confession  of 
Faith , several  Letters  to  Lord  Southampton,  and 
finally  a complete  tragedy  called  Vortigern , which 
he  declared  had  been  discovered,  and  were  in  tho 
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handwriting-  of  Shakespeare.  Vortigern  was 
actually  acted,  on  the  strength  of  his  assertion,  on 
the  2nd  of  April,  1796,  with  John  Kemble  as  the 
hero,  and  Mrs.  Jordan  as  Eowcna.  But  Ireland 
was  eventually  compelled  to  proclaim  the  deception, 
first  in  a hook  called  The  Authentic  Account  of  the 
Shakespearian  Manuscripts  (1796),  and  afterwards 
in  his  Confessions  (1805).  Vortigern  was  published 
in  1832. 

Irene.  A tragedy  by  Samuel  Johnson 
(1709 — 1784),  produced  at  Drury  Lane  by  Garrick. 
It  was  begun  whilst  the  author  was  a schoolmaster, 
and  finished  in  1737.  It  was  then  refused,  and  did 
not  see  the  light  till  twelve  years  after,  when  it 
only  ran  nine  nights. 

Irenicum  : “a  Weapon-salve  for  the 

Church’s  Wounds : or,  the  Divine  Eight  of  par- 
ticular forms  of  Church  Government  discussed.” 
A treatise  by  Edwakd  Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of 
Worcester  (1635—1699),  published  in  1659,  and 
again  in  1662,  “with  a discourse  concerning  the 
power  of  excommunication.” 

Irenopolis,  Letter  from,  to  the  In- 
habitants of  Elentheropolis.  A tract  occa- 
sioned by  the  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Bastille  by  the  Dissenters  of  Birmingham,  which 
had  led  to  the  burning  of  the  house  of  Priestley 
by  a Birmingham  mob.  The  letter  was  published 
by  Samuel  Parr  (1747 — 1825)  in  1792. 

Iris,  To.  An  epigram  by  Oliver  Goldsmith 
1728 — 1774),  imitated  from  the  French: — 

“ Say,  cruel  Iris,  pretty  rake. 

Dear  mercenary  beauty, 

What  annual  offering  shall  I make 
Expressive  of  my  duty 
I’ll  give  thee  something  yet  unpaid. 

Not  less  sincere  than  civil ; 

1 11  give  thee,  oh ! too  charming  maid. 

I’ll  give  thee— to  the  devil.” 

Irish  Character,  Sketches  of,  by  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall  (b.  1802) ; published  in  1829,  and  fol- 
lowed in  1838  by  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Irish  Life, 
and  in  1840  by  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry. 

Irish  Sketch  Book,  The,  in  thirty-two 
chapters,  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray; 
published  in  1843,  as  the  result  of  a tour  in  Ire- 
land in  1842. 

Iron  Chest,  The.  A play  by  George 
Colman  the  Younger  (1762 — 1836),  produced  in 
1796,  and  founded  on  Godwin’s  novel  of  Caleb 
Williams  (q.v.).  It  was  the  ill-success  of  this 
drama  that  decided  Colman  to  assume  the  appella- 
tion of  “ the  Younger,”  which  he  retained  through 
life.  “ Lest  my  father’s  memory  may  he  injured 
by  mistakes,  and  in  the  confusion  of  after-time  the 
translator  of  Terence  and  the  author  of  the  Jealous 
Wife  should  be  supposed  guilty  of  The  Iron  Chest, 

I shall,”  he  wrote,  “ were  I to  reach  the  patriarchal 
longevity  of  Methuselah,  continue  (in  all  my 
dramatic  publications)  to  subscribe  myself  George 
Colman  the  Younger .” 


“Iron  tears  down  Pluto’s  cheek 

Drew.” — Milton,  11  Pemeroso,  line  107. 

Ironside,  Nestor.  The  name  assumed  by 
Steele,  when,  in  the  character  of  an  astrologer,  he 
started  The  Guardian  (q.v.). 

Irrefragable  Doctor,  The.  See  Fountain 
of  Life,  The. 

Irving,  Edward,  Scottish  divine  (b.  1792, 
d.  1834),  published  For  the  Oracles  of  God:  Four 
Orations ; For  Judgments  to  Come:  an  Argument,  in 
nine  parts  (1823)  ; Babylon  and  Infidelity  Fore- 
doomed of  God  (1826)  ; Sermons,  Lectures , and  Oc- 
casional Discourses  (1828);  and  other  works.  See 
the  Lives  by  Wilks  and  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Irving,  Theodore,  LL.D.  (b.  1809), 
nephew  of  Washington  Irving,  has  written  The 
Conquest  of  Florida  (1835) ; The  Fountain  of  Living 
Waters  (1854) ; Tiny  Footfall  (1869) ; and  More 
than  Conqueror  (1873). 

Irving,  Washington,  miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1783,  d.  1859),  wrote  The  History  of  Hew  York 

®;  The  Sketch  Book  (1820)  ; Bracebridge  Hall 
, (q.v.) ; Tales  of  a Traveller  (1824) ; The  Life 
and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus  (1828);  The  Con- 
quest of  Granada  (1829)  ; The  Companions  of  Colum- 
bus (1831);  The  Alhambra  (1832);  The  Crayon  Mis- 
cellany (1835) : including  A Tour  of  the  Prairies, 
Recollections  of  Abbotsford  and  Hewstead,  and 
Legends  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain;  Astoria  (1836); 
The  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneval  (1837) ; 
A Life  of  Margaret  Davidson  (1841) ; A Life  of 
Goldsmith  (1849)  ; Mahomet  and  his  Successors 
(1849 — 50) ; and  Chronicles  of  Wolfert's  Roost  (1855). 
He  was  also  a contributor  to  Salmagundi  (q.v.). 
See  the  Life  by  P.  M.  Irving  (1862).  Professor 
John  Wilson  wrote  of  Washington  Irving 
“ His  later  books  are  beautiful,  hut  they  are  Eng- 
lish ; and  the  pictures  they  contain  cannot  stand 
beside  those  drawn  of  English  scenery,  character, 
and  manners,  by  our  great  native  artists  without 
an  uncertain  faintness  seeming  to  steal  over  them, 
that  impairs  their  effect,  by  giving  them  the  air, 
if  not  of  copies,  of  imitations.  Yet  that  not 
much ; for  Washington  Irving,  as  he  thinks  and 
feels,  so  does  he  write,  more  like  us  than  we  could 
have  thought  it  possible  an  American  should  do, 
while  his  fine  natural  genius  preserves,  in  a great 
measure,  his  originality.”  Lowell’s  description 
of  him  runs  : — 

“ To  a true  poet-heart  add  the  fun  of  Dick  Steele, 

Throw  in  all  of  Addison  minus  the  chill, 

With  the  whole  of  that  partnership’s  stock  and  goodwill; 

Mix  well,  and  while  stirring  hum  o’er  as  a spell, 

The  Fine  Old  English  Gentleman ; simmer  It  well ; 

Sweeten  just  to  your  own  private  liking-:  then  strain, 

That  only  the  finest  and  clearest  remain. 

Let  it  stand  out  of  doors  till  a soul  It  receives 
From  the  warm  lazy  sun  loitering  down  through  green  leaves ; 
And  you’ll  find  a choice  nature,  not  wholly  deserving 
A name  either  English  or  Yankee— just  Irving.” 

See  Agapida,  Friar  Antonio  ; Crayon,  Geof- 
frey ; Knickerbocker,  Diedrtch  ; Langstaff, 
Launcelot  ; and  Oldstyle,  Jonathan. 
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Irwine,  Parson.  A character  in  George 
Eliot’s  novel  of  Adam  Bede  (q.v.). 

“ Is  then  no  nook  of  English  ground 

secure?”  A sonnet  by  William  Wordsworth, 
written  on  October  12,  1844,  on  hearing  of  the 
projected  Kendal  and  Windermere  Railway. 

“ Is  there,  for  honest  poverty.”  First 
line  of  a song  by  Robert  Burns  (1759 — 1796), 
which  contains  many  familiar  passages ; notably — 

“ The  rank  Is  hut  the  guinea  stamp  ; 

The  man’s  the  gowd  for  a’  that.” 

“ Is  this  a dagger  which  I see  before 

me  ?” — Macbeth , act  ii.,  scene  1. 

Isa.  The  signature  under  which  Mrs.  Craig- 
Knox  contributed  several  poems  to  the  Scotsman 
newspaper.  See  Craig-Knox,  Isa. 

Isabel.  A poem  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  written 
in  1830 : — 

“ The  queen  of  marriage,  a most  perfect  wife.” 

Isaac  Comnenus.  See  Comnenus,  Isaac. 

Isabella.  Sister  of  Claudio,  in  Shakespeare’s 
play  of  Measure  for  Measure  (q.v.) , of  which  she  is 
the  heroine.  She  is  in  love  with  Angelo  (q.v.). 
Isabella  is  also  the  name  of  the  lady-love  of  Zer- 
bino  in  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso. 

Isabella:  “or,  the  Fatal  Marriage.”  A play 
by  Thomas  Southern  (1660 — 1746),  produced  in 
1694,  and  turning  upon  the  marriage  into  which 
the  heroine  permits  herself  to  be  hurried,  in  the 
belief  that  her  husband,  Biron,  is  no  longer  living. 
“The  night,”  says  Johnson,  “that  Southern’s 
Fatal  Marriage  was  first  acted,  a gentleman  took 
occasion  to  ask  Dryden  what  was  his  opinion  of 
Southern’s  genius.  He  replied,  ‘ that  he  thought 
him  such  another  poet  as  Otway.’  ” 

Isabella : “ or,  the  Pot  of  Basil ; a story 
from  Boccaccio,”  by  John  Keats  (1796 — 1821); 
containing  these  lines — 

“ So  the  two  brothers  and  their  murdered  man 
Rode  past  fair  Florence.” 

Iscanus,  Josephus.  See  Joseph  of  Exeter. 

“ Iser  rolling  rapidly,  Of.”  A line  in 
Campbell’s  Hohenlinden  (q.v.). 

Iseult  of  Brittany.  The  love  of  Tristram, 
whose  story  is  told  in  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the 
King  (“  The  Last  Tournament  ”)  and  in  Matthew 
Aknold’s  Tristram  and  Iseult. 

Ishbosheth  is  the  name  under  which  Richard 
Cromwell,  the  son  of  the  great  Protector,  is  per- 
sonified in  Dryden’s  poem  of  Absalom  and  Achi- 
tophel  (q.v.). 

Isis.  A poem  by  William  Mason  (1725 — 
1797),  published  in  1748,  in  which  he  attacked  the 
Jacobitism  of  Oxford,  and  which  was  replied  to  by 
Thomas  Warton  in  his  Triumph  of  Isis. 

Iskander,  The  Rise  of.  See  Disraeli, 
Benjamin. 

Island,  The : “ or,  Christian  and  his  Com- 
rades.” A poem  by  Lord  Byron,  published  in  1823, 


and  suggested  by  some  of  the  incidents  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  Bounty. 

Island  Princess,  The.  A play  written  by 
John  Fletcher  (1576 — 1625),  winch  has  been 
described  by  Campbell  as  perhaps  the  most  amu- 
singly absurd  of  all  the  author’s  bad  pieces.  “ One 
might  absolutely  take  it  for  a burlesque  on  the 
heroic  drama,  if  its  religious  conclusion  did  not 
show  the  author  to  be  in  earnest.”  The  “ Island 
Princess”  is  called  Quisara ; her  two  lovers  being 
Ruy  Dias  and  Armusia.  Campbell,  in  his  Essay 
on  English  Poetry , gives  a full  analysis  of  the  plot. 

“Isle  of  Beauty,  fare  thee  well!”  A 

line  occurring  in  a lyric  by  Thomas  Haynes 
Bayly  (q.v.),  entitled  Isle  of  Beauty.  The  same 
poem  contains  the  line — 

“Absence  makes  tbe  heart  grow  fonder.” 

Isle  of  Dogs,  The.  A satirical  comedy,  by 
Thomas  Nash,  which  so  offended  the  Government 
that  its  performance  was  prohibited,  and  its  author 
thrown  into  Fleet  Prison.  The  Isle  of  Dogs  at 
that  time  (1590—95)  was  a sort  of  Alsatia,  and 
the  resort  of  wild  and  disorderly  characters. 

Isle  of  Palms,  The.  A poem  in  four  cantos 
of  irregular  verse,  written  by  Professor  John 
Wilson  (1785 — 1854),  and  published  in  1812. 

“Isles  of  Greece  (The),  the  Isles  of 

Greece!” — Byron’s  Eon  Juan , stanza  86,  canto 
iii. 

Ismael.  An  Oriental  tale,  published  in  1820 
by  Edward,  Lord  Lytton,  when  the  author  was 
only  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Isumbras,  Sir.  An  old  English  romance 
in  verse,  analysed  in  Ellis’s  Early  English  Ro- 
mances. It  consists  of  130  six-lined  stanzas. 

“ It  is  a beauteous  evening,  calm  and 

free.”  A sonnet  by  William  Wordsworth. 

“ It  is  a place  where  poets  crowned 

may  feel  the  heart’s  decaying.”  First  line  of 
Cowper's  Grave,  stanzas  by  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  (1809 — 1861). 

“It  is  an  ancient  mariner.”  Opening 

line  of  Coleridge’s  Ancient  Mariner  (q.v.). 

“It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the 

flood.”  A sonnet  by  William  Wordsworth. 

“ It  is  the  miller’s  daughter.”  A song 

by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king.” 

— Ulysses,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“It  was  not  in  the  winter.”  A ballad 
by  Thomas  Hood. 

“It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus.” 

First  line  of  a lyric  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow, called  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 

“ It  was  the  time  when  lilies  blow.” 

— Lady  Clare , by  Alfred  Tennyson. 
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Italian,  The.  A romance  by  Mrs.  Radcliffe, 
published  in  1797,  in  which  she  has  “selected,” 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “the  new  and  powerful 
machinery  afforded  by  the  Popish  religion,  when 
established  in  its  paramount  superiority,  and 
thereby  had  at  her  disposal  monks,  spies,  dungeons, 
the  mute  obedience  of  the  bigot,  and  the  dark  and 
domineering  spirit  of  the  crafty  priest.”  See 
Schedoni. 

Italian  Opera,  An  Essay  on  the,  by 

John  Dennis  (1657 — 1734);  written  to  show  the 
danger  to  which  a nation  is  exposed  by  too  free  an 
indulgence  in  “effeminate  music.” 

Italy.  A poem  in  heroic  verse  by  Samuel 
Rogers  (1763 — 1855),  published  in  1822,  and 
described  by  William  Caldwell  Roscoe  as  “ little 
more  than  a poetical  guide-book,”  and  as  having 
“ no  claim  to  be  considered  a substantive  poem. 
But  some  of  the  fragments  are  not  without  beauty  ; 
they  have  a greater  simplicity  and  directness  than 
his  other  poems,  bear  less  trace  of  effort,  and  recom- 
mend themselves  by  a certain  airy  elegance  in 
their  descriptions  and  narrations.” 

“Itching  palm,  An  ."—Julius  Ccesar,  act 
iv.,  scene  3. 

“Iteration,  Thou  hast  damnable.”— 

See  “Damnable  iteration.” 

Ithuriel,  in  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  (q.v.),  is 
an  angel  sent  by  Gabriel  in  company  with  Zephon 
to  discover  Satan : — 

“ Him,  thus  intent,  Ithuriel  with  his  spear, 

Touched  lightly  ; for  no  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns, 

Of  force,  to  its  own  likeness.” 

Itinerary,  The.  An  account  by  John  Le- 
land  (1506 — 1552)  of  his  travels  through  England, 
including  descriptions  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
country.  He  also  gives  a catalogue  of  English 
writers.  The  Itinerary  was  first  printed  by 
Thomas  Hearne  in  1710,  from  the  original  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  “ There  was  scarcely  either 
cape  or  bay,  haven,  creek,  or  pier,  river  or  con- 
fluence of  rivers,  breaches,  washes,  lakes,  meres, 
fenny  waters,  mountains,  valleys,  moors,  heaths, 
forests,  chaces,  woods,  cities,  boroughs,  castles, 
principal  manor  places,  monasteries,  and  colleges, 
which  we  had  not  seen,  and  noted  a world  of 
things  very  memorable.” 

Ivanhoe.  A romance  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(1771 — 1832),  published  in  1820.  The  hero  is  the 
disinherited  son  of  Cedric  of  Rotherwood,  and  the 
lover  of  the  Lady  Rowena  (q.v.). 

“I’ve  heard  the  lilting  at  our  ewe- 

milking.”  First  line  of  Miss  Jane  Elliott’s  ballad 
of  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  (q.v.). 

Ivy  Green,  The.  A song  recited  by  a 
clergyman  in  chapter  vi.  of  Dickens’s  Pickwick 
Papers  (q.v.),  beginning — 

“ Oh,  a dainty  plant  Is  the  Ivy  green,” 
and  ending — 

“ Creeping  on.  where  time  has  been, 

A rare  old  plant  is  the  ivy  green." 

Dickens  heads  the  page  on  which  it  occurs,  “ Some 


indifferent  verses  are  recited  ;”  and  the  clergyman 
describes  them  as  “ a very  slight  affair ; the  only 
excuse  I have  for  having  ever  perpetrated  it  is 
that  I was  a young  man  at  the  time.”  They  are 
the  only  verses  contained  in  Dickens’s  novels 
though  not  the  only  poem  he  published.  See 
Wiltshire  Labourers,  Hymn  of. 

Ixion  in  Heaven.  An  extravagant  fiction 
by  Benjamin  Disraeli  (b.  1805),  published  in 
1833.  It  is  full  of  brilliant  wit. 


J 

Jack,  in  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s  History  of  John 
Bull  and  Swift’s  Tale  of  a Tub,  is  intended  for 
John  Calvin,  the  French  reformer. 

Jack  and  Gill.  The  hero  and  heroine  of  a 
well-known  nursery  rhyme.  The  name  Gill  is 
derived  by  Yonge  from  Gillian,  an  old  English  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  word  Julyan,  or  Julienne. 
Wither,  in  his  Poem  on  Christmas,  has  the  line — 

“ Jack  shall  pipe,  and  Gill  shall  dance.” 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.  The  title  of  a 
famous  nursery  story. 

Jack-a-Vale.  The  hero  of  an  old  popular 
story  which  is  now  forgotten.  He  is  referred  to 
by  Drayton  in  his  verses  on  Tom  Coryate. 

Jack,  Colonel.  The  hero  of  Defoe’s  His- 
tory and  Most  Remarkable  Life  and  Extraordinary 
Adventures  of  the  truly  Hon.  Colonel  Jacque,  vul- 
garly called  Colonel  Jack  (1722). 

Jack,  Gilbert,  metaphysician  (b.  about  1578, 
d.  1628),  published  Institutiones  Physicce  (1614); 
Primes  Philosophic®  Institutiones  (1616);  and  In- 
stitutiones Medic ® (1624). 

Jack  Horner,  Little.  See  Horner,  Little 
Jack. 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer.  The  hero  of  a 
famous  nursery  story,  which  The  Quarterly  Review 
describes  as  “ a popular  degraded  version  of  the 
traditions  upon  which  our  earliest  romances  are 
founded;  ” and  which  Professor  Masson  thinks  “is 
clearly  the  last  modern  transmutation  of  the  old 
British  legend,  told  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  of 
Corineus  the  Trojan,  the  companion  of  the  Trojan 
Brutus  when  he  first  settles  in  Britain.  Being  a 
very  strong  man  and  particularly  good-humoured, 
Corineus  is  satisfied  with  being  King  of  Cornwall 
and  killing  out  the  aboriginal  giants  there,  leaving 
to  Brutus  all  the  rest  of  the  island.”  In  the 
nursery  story,  Jack  is  a “ valiant  Comishman,” 
who  kills  the  giant  Cormoran  when  a mere  child, 
and  who,  for  his  services  in  ridding  the  country  of 
a large  number  of  similar  monsters,  is  made  a knight 
of  King  Arthur’s  Round  Table. 

Jack,  Thomas,  Scotch  Presbyterian  minister 
(d.  1596),  wrote  Onomasticon  Poeticum,  described  as 
“ a topographical  dictionary,  in  Latin  verse,  of  the 
localities  of  classical  poetry,”  published  in  1592. 
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Jack  Upland.  The  fictitious  name  adopted 
- the  author  of  sundry  rhythmical  satires  against 
e Church  (1394 — 1418).  See  Wright’s  Political 
jems  and  Songs  relating  to  English  History  (1861). 

Jacke-a-bent,  his  Beginning  and 
ntertainment : “with  the  mad  pranks  of 
s Gentleman  Usher,  Shrove  Tuesday,  that  goes 
fore  him,  and  his  Footman  Hunger  attending.” 
prose  work  by  John  Taylor,  the  “ Water-Poet  ” 
5S0 — 1654),  published  in  his  Works  (1630). 

Jacke  juggler : “ a new  Enterlued  for 

hyldren  to  playe,  both  wittie  and  pleasant,”  and 
■markable  as  being  one  of  the  first  dramatic  pieces 
English  literature,  in  which  the  author  was 
.debted  to  a classic  original,  viz.,  “ Plautus’  first 
;medy.”  It  seems  to  have  been  written  before 
ie  Reformation  was  completed — either  in  the  reign 
' Edward  YI.  or  Mary.  It  was  entered  on  the 
ntioners’  Books  in  1562. 


Jt  .Jacke  of  Newbery.  A prose  fiction  by 
r homas  Deloney  (q.v.),  printed  in  1633. 

Jackman,  James,  dramatist,  was  the  author 

i,  : All  the  World's  a Stage  (1777) ; The  Milesian, 
id  other  works. 

Jackson,  Arthur,  commentator  (b.  1593,  d. 
366),  was  the  author  of  Annotations  on  the  Bible. 

Jackson,  John,  divine  (b.  1686,  d.  1763), 
•rote  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1714); 

)i\  ’hronological  Antiquities  (1752);  A Defence  of 
human  Liberty  against  Collins,  and  A Defence  of 
human  Reason  against  Bishop  Gibson.  His  Memoirs 
j -ere  published  in  1764. 

Jackson,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Peter- 
i orough  (b.  1579,  d.  1640),  was  the  author  of  a 
; momentary  On  the  Creed  and  on  various  portions 
' f i Scripture.  His  Works  and  Life  appeared  in 
: 673,  the  latter  being  by  Lloyd. 

Jackson,  Thomas,  Scotch  metaphysician 
• b.  1773,  d.  1837),  wrote  Elements  of  Theoretical 
M' ; Mechanics  (1827). 


Jackson,  William,  Bishop  of  Oxford  (b. 
! 750,  d.  1815),  was  the  translator  of  Eratosthenes. 

Jacob  and  Esau,  The  Historie  of: 

! ' taken  out  of  the  xxvii.  chap,  of  the  first  booko  of 
1 Joses,  entituled  Genesis ; ” “a  newe,  mery,  and 

Jvittie  Comedie  or  Enterlude,”  printed  in  1568.  It 
3 a regularly-constructed  play,  divided  into  five 
-cts  and  various  scenes,  and  all  the  characters  are 
• criptural,  except  Ragan,  servant  to  Esau;  Mido, 
. boy  who  leads  blind  Isaac ; Hanon  and  Zethar, 
wo  of  his  neighbours ; Abra,  a girl  who  assists 
> lebecca ; and  Debora,  an  old  nurse.  The  author 
' lirects  that  the  players  ‘ ‘ are  to  be  consydcred  as 
j Hebrews,  and  so  should  be  apparailed  with  attire.” 


Jacob  and  his  Twelve  Sones,  The 

Kistorye  of.  A “ doggrel  poem  in  seven-lino 


stanzas,’’  printed  about  1504.  See  Warton,  vol. 
iii.,  sect.  26. 

Jacob,  Giles,  lawyer  and  dramatist  (b.  1686, 
d.  1744),  wrote  The  Complete  Court-keeper:  or, Land- 
Stewards'  Guide  (1715);  The  Poetical  Register:  or, 
Lives  and  Characters  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets 
(1723);  The  Law  Dictionary;  and  two  plays,  en- 
titled, Love  in  a Wood , and  The  Soldier' s Last  Stake. 
He  figures  in  The  Dunciad  (q.v.)  as  “the  scourge 
of  grammar.” 

Jacob,  Henry,  Independent  minister  (b. 

1563,  d.  1624),  wrote  a Treatise  on  the  Sufferings 
and  Victories  of  Christ  in  the  Work  of  our  Redemp- 
tion (1598) ; A Survey  of  Christ’s  Sufferings  for 
Man’s  Redemption  (1604);  Reasons  proving  a neces- 
sity of  Reforming  our  Churches  in  England  (1604); 
The  Divine  Beginning  and  Institution  of  Christ’s 
True,  Visible,  and  Material  Church  (1610),  and  other 
works. 

Jacobite  Journal,  The.  A periodical,  the 
first  number  of  which  was  published  in  December, 
1747,  and  in  which  Fielding,  the  novelist  (1707 — 
1754),  largely  exercised  his  pen  in  ridicule  of  the 
Jacobite  party.  See  Patriot,  The  True. 

Jacomb,  Thomas,  Nonconformist  divine 
(b.  1622,  d.  1687),  wrote  a Treatise  of  Holy  Dedica- 
tion (1688),  Sermons , Annotations,  and  other  works. 

Jacqueline.  A tale  in  verse  by  Samuel 
Rogers  (1763 — 1855),  printed  with  Byron’s  Lara 
in  1814. 

Jacula  Prude ntum.  A collection  of  pro- 
verbial and  epigrammatic  sayings,  by  George 
Herbert  (1593 — 1632). 

Jaffier,  in  Otway’s  tragedy  of  Venice  Preserved 
(q.v.),  is  husband  to  Belvidera  (q.v.). 

Jaggers.  The  criminal  lawyer  of  Little  Britain 
in  Dickens’  s story  of  Great  Expectations  (q.v.) . 

Jago,  Richard,  poet  and  clergyman  (b.  1715, 
d.  1781),  wrote  Edge  Hill  (1769),  (q.v.);  Labour 
and  Genius  (1768) ; and  other  works.  See  the  Life 
by  Hylton. 

James  I.  of  England  (b.  1566,  d.  1625),  was 
the  author  of  The  Essays  of  a Prentice  in  the 
Divine  Art  of  Pocsie  (1584),  (q.v.);  Majesty’s  Poetical 
Exercises  at  Vacant  Houres  (1591);  Demonologic 
(1599);  Basilikon  Doron  (1599);  and  A Counter- 
blaste  to  Tobacco  (1604).  His  Prose  Works  were 
collected  in  1616.  See  Arber’s  English  Reprints, 
and  Irving’s  Scottish  Poets;  also,  the  Lives  by 
Wilson  (1653),  Sanderson  (1656),  Harris  (1753), 
Laing  (1804),  and  Thomson  (1825). 

James  I.  of  Scotland  (b.  1394,  d.  1437),  wrote 
The  King’s  Quair  (q.v.),  and  is  the  reputed  author 
of  Christ  is  Kirk  of  the  Grcnc  (q.v.),  and  Peebles  at 
the  Play  (q.v.).  See  the  Lives  by  Wilson  and 
Chalmers  (1830). 

James  V.  of  Scotland.  See  Gaberlunzie 
Man,  The  ; Jolly  Beggar,  The. 
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James,  George  Payne  Rainsford, 

novelist,  poet,  and  historian  (b.  1801,  d.  1860),  was 
one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  the  day. 
His  best  known  works  are  his  historical  novels, 
of  which  the  first,  Richelieu,  was  issued  in  1828. 
His  last  work,  Lady  Montagu  s Rage,  appeared 
in  1858.  He  was  the  sole  author  of  189  volumes  ; 
and,  in  addition,  edited  several  historical  and 
biographical  works. 

James,  John  AngeU,  Nonconformist 
minister  (b.  1785,  d.  1859),  wrote  The  Anxious 
Inquirer,  The  Young  Man’s  Friend , Female  Piety,  A 
Pastor's  Sketches,  The  Course  of  Faith,  The  Christian 
Professor,  and  numerous  other  books  of  the  same 
kind,  all  of  which  had  a large  circulation.  A 
uniform  edition  of  his  Works  appeared  in  1864. 

James,  John  Thomas,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  (b.  1786,  d.  1828),  was  author  of  The  Semi- 
Sceptic:  or,  the  Common  Sense  of  Religion  Considered; 
and  works  on  the  various  schools  of  painting.  See 
the  Life  by  his  son  (1830). 

James,  Thomas,  D.D.  (b.  1571,  d.  1629), 
was  the  author  of  a treatise  on  The  Corruptions  of 
Scripture  (1611),  and  editor  of  various  publica- 
tions of  antiquarian  interest. 

James,  Truthful.  A character  into  whose 
mouth  Bret  Harte,  the  American  humorist,  puts 
several  of  his  most  amusing  poems,  notably  The 
Heathen  Chinee  (q.v.). 

James,  William  (d.  1827),  was  author  of  The 

Naval  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Declaration 
of  War  by  France  to  the  Accession  of  George  IV.,  i.e., 
from  1792  to  1820,  published  in  1822. 

Jameson,  Mrs.,  nee  Anna  Murphy,  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1797,  d.  1860),  was  the  author  of 
The  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee  (1826);  The  Loves  of  the 
Poets  (1829);  Celebrated  Female  Sovereigns  (1831); 
Characteristics  of  Shakespeare's  Women  (1832); 
Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  (1833);  Sketches 
of  Germany  (1837);  Winter  Studies  and  Summer 
Rambles  in  Canada  (1838)  ; Lives  of  the  Early 
Italian  Painters  (1845);  Memoirs  and  Essays  (1846); 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art  (1848);  A Commonplace 
Book  of  Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fancies  (1854); 
and  other  works. 

Jamieson,  John,  D.D.,  Scottish  Dissenting 
minister  (1759 — 1838),  was  author  of  Socinianisn 
Unmasked  (1788);  The  Deity  of  Christ  (1794);  The 
Use  of  Sacred  History  (1802);  Etymological  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Scottish  Language  (1808);  Supple- 
ments to  the  Dictionary  (1825);  Hermes  Scythicus 
(1814);  a treatise  on  The  Reality  of  the  Gracious 
Influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  some  poems;  and 
editions  of  Barbour’s  Bruce  and  Blind  Harry’s 
Wallace. 

Jamieson,  Robert,  was  the  author  of 

Popular  Ballads  and  Songs,  from  Tradition,  Manu- 
scripts, and  Scarce  Editions,  published  in  1806. 

Jane  Eyre.  See  Eyre,  Jane, 


Jane  Shore.  A ballad,  printed  by  Bishop 
Percy  from  a black-letter  copy  in  the  Pepys 
collection.  Its  full  title  is : — The  wovfull  lamenta- 
tion of  Jane  Shore,  a Goldsmith' s wife  in  London 
some  time  King  Edward  IV.  his  concubine.  She 
eventually  lived  with  Lord  Hastings,  after- 
wards Marquis  of  Dorset,  as  his  mistress.  Her 
story  has  been  graphically  told  by  Sir  Thomas 
More  in  his  History  of  Richard  III.;  and  Drayton, 
in  his  England’s  Heroical  Epistles,  has  one  from  this 
lady  to  her  royal  lover.  W.  G.  Wills  has  written 
a drama  on  the  subject  of  her  life.  {See  next 
paragraph) . 

Jane  Shore.  A tragedy  by  Nicholas  Rom  e 
(1673 — 1718),  acted  in  1714,  and  written,  as  the 
author  phrased  it,  “ in  imitation  of  Shakespeare’s 
style.”  “In  what,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “he  thought 
himself  the  imitator  of  Shakespeare,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive.  The  numbers,  the  diction,  the  senti- 
ments, and  the  conduct,  everything  in  which  imita- 
tion can  consist,  are  remote  in  the  utmost  degree 
from  the  manner  of  Shakespeare.” 

Janfaries,  Katherine.  A ballad,  printed  by 
Scott,  Motherwell,  Maidment,  and  Buchan,  and' 
notable  as  that  on  which  Scott  founded  his  ballad 
of  Young  Lochinvar,  who,  in  the  present  poem,  is 
called  Lamington.  Allingham  says  that  Young 
Child  Dying , translated  by  Jamieson,  is  an  old 
Danish  ballad  on  the  same  story. 

January  and  May : “ or,  the  Merchants' 
Tale,  from  Chaucer,”  by  Alexander  Pope  (1688 — 
1744) ; written  when  the  poet  was  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  printed  with  the  Pas- 
torals in  1709.  Tyrwhitt  doubts  whether  the 
source  of  the  story  is  Italian,  though  the  scene  is 
laid  in  Italy.  The  adventure  of  the  Pear-tree  was 
probably  derived  from  Adolphus’s  Latin  Fables 
(1315). 

Janet’s  Repentance.  One  of  the  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life  (q.v.),  by  George  Eliot. 

Jaquenetta.  A country  wench  in  Love's 
Labour's  Lost  (q.v.). 

Jaques,  in  As  you  Like  it  (q.v.),  is  a lord  in 
attendance  on  the  exiled  duke.  He  is  distinguished 
by  Hazlitt  as  “ the  only  purely  contemplative 
character  in  Shakespeare.  He  thinks  and  does— 
nothing.  His  whole  occupation  is  to  amuse  his 
mind,  and  he  is  totally  regardless  of  his  body  and 
his  fortunes.  He  is  the  prince  of  philosophical 
idlers,  and  his  only  passion  is  thought.  He  sets  no 
value  on  anything,  but  as  it  serves  as  food  for 
reflection.  He  can  ‘ suck  melancholy  out  of  a song 
as  a weasel  sucks  eggs ; ’ the  motley  fool,  ‘ who 
morals  on  the  time,’  is  the  greatest  prize  he  meets 
in  the  forests.”  His  famous  soliloquy  occurs  in 
act  ii.,  scene  7.  See  Maginn’s  Shakespeare  Cha- 
racters. Scott  speaks  of  “ humorous  Jaques,”  and 
Lamb  of  the  “ fair  domain”  of  Arden, — 

“ Where  Jaques  fed  his  solitary  vein.” 

Jardine,  George,  Professor  of  Logic  at  Glas- 
gow (b.  1827,  d.  1827),  was  author  of  Outlines 
Philosophical  Education. 
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Jarndyee,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Bleak  House 
v.),  is  a philanthropist,  whose  suit  of  “Jani- 
ce v.  Jarndyee”  said  to  be  suggested  by  the  cele- 
ited  ease  of  the  Jennings’  property,  is  intended 
a satire  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of 
urncery. 

Jarvie,  Baillie  Nicol.  A Glasgow  magis- 

■ - ite  and  a friend  of  liob  Roy,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
vel  of  that  name.  “ Nothing,”  says  Nassau  W. 

■ nior,  “can  promise  less  originality  and  interest 
I an  the  portrait  of  a conceited,  petulant,  purse- 

oud  tradesman,  full  of  his  own  and  his  father’s 
; . gnity  and  importance,  and  of  mercantile  and 
resbyterian  formalities,  and  totally  without  tact 
discretion,  who  does  nothing  in  the  story  but 
ve  bail,  take  a journey,  and  marry  his  maid, 
ut  the  courage,  the  generosity,  and  the  frank 
■ivete  and  warm-heartedness,  which  are  united  to 
l ese  unpromising  ingredients,  make  him  both 
iginal  and  interesting.” 


. Jay,  William,  D.D.,  Nonconformist  minis- 
|rr,  of  Bath  (b.  1769,  d.  1853),  was  author  of  a Life 
' Cornelius  Winter,  Moral  Duties  of  Husbands  and 
7ives , and  other  religious  works. 

Jayle,  and  Jaylers,  The  Praise  and 
f 'ertue  Of,  “with  the  most  excellent  mysterie 
. id  necessary  use  of  all  sorts  of  Hanging.”  A prose 
ork  by  John  Taylor, the  “ Water-Poet”  (1580 — 
[ 554),  published  in  1623. 

Jeacoek,  Caleb,  the  “Literary  Baker”  (d. 
786),  wrote  a Vindication  of  the  Apostle  Paul  from 
ie  Charges  of  Hypocr  isy  and  Insincerity  brought  by 
y.-olingbroke,  Middleton , and  others  (1765). 

Jeaffreson,  John  Cordy,  miscellaneous 
■niter,  has  written  Annals  of  Oxford,  A Book  about 
<awyers,  A Book  about  the  Clergy,  Brides  and 
Widals,  Novels  and  Novelists , A Book  about  the 
n able , and  several  novels. 

Jealous  Wife,  The.  A comedy  by  George 
Jolman  (1733 — 1794),  acted  in  1761,  and  partially 
•orrowed  from  Fielding,  but  so  faintly,  says 
' iazlitt,  “ that  the  resemblance  is  hardly  discernible 
ill  you  are  apprised  of  it.  The  ‘ jealous  wife’  her- 
elf  is,  however,  a dramatic  chef-d’ ceiwre.” 


Jeames  de  laPluche,  Esq.,  The  Diary 

f C.,  “ with  his  Letters.”  A senes  of  papers  bj 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray  (1811—1863) 


originally  published  in  Punch,  with  tho  author’s 
iwn  illustrations.  “ Jeames  ” is  a footman,  in  the 
ervice  of  Sir  George  Flimsey,  of  Berkeley  Square, 
tnd  comes  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  into  the 
msession  of  a handsome  fortune. 

Jeanes,  Henry,  divine  (b.  1611,  d.  1662),  was 
luthor  of  Abstinence  from  Evil , Original  Righteous- 
ness, and  various  tracts. 


Jeanie  Morrison.  A ballad  by  William. 
Motherwell  (1797 — 1835) : — 

“ 'Twas  when  we  loved  Ilk  ither  weel, 

‘Twas  then  we  twa  did  part : 

Sweet  time !— sad  time !— twa  halms  at  schule— 
Twa  bairns,  and  but  ae  heart ! ” 

Jebb,  John,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Limerick  (b. 
1775,  d.  1833),  wrote  a work  on  Sacred  Literature 
(1819).  See  his  Life  by  Forster  (1836). 

Jebb,  Samuel,  M.D.,  scholar  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (d.  1772),  published  editions  of 
Aristides,  Justin  Martyr,  and  Roger  Bacon,  and  a 
Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Jebusites,  The,  is  the  name  under  which  the 
Papists  are  personified  in  Dryden’s  poem  of  Absa- 
lom and  Achitophel  (q.v.). 

Jeffrey,  Francis  (Lord),  Scotch  judge  and 
critic  (b.  1773,  d.  1S50),  derives  his  literary 
celebrity  from  his  connection  with  The  Edinburgh 
Review  (q.v.),  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders, 
and  of  which  he  was  editor  from  1803  to  1829. 
His  Essays,  contributed  to  the  Review,  were  collected 
and  published  in  a separate  volume.  See  his  Life 
(with  Letters)  by  Lord  Cockbum  (1852). 

Jeffreys,  George,  poet  (b.  1678,  d.  1775), 
published  in  1754  a volume  of  Miscellanies  in  prose 
and  verse,  including  Edwin  and  Merope,  tragedies  ; 
and  The  Triumph  of  Truth,  an  oratorio.  Some 
odes  of  his  are  included  in  Nichols’  Collection. 

Jehosophat,  the  Hermit.  The  son  of 

Avenerio,  King  of  Barma,  India,  and  the  hero  of 
“a  wonderful  relation,”  in  the  History  of  Five  Wise 
Philosophers,  by  Henry  Peacham  (1576? — 1650),. 
published  in  1672. 

JeUyby,  Mrs.  A character  in  Dickens’s  novel 
of  Bleak  House  (q.v.). 

Jemmy  Dawson.  A ballad  by  William 
Shenstone  (1714 — 1763),  relating  the  unhappy 
love  of  Kitty  for  young  Captain  Dawson,  one  of  the 
eight  officers  belonging  to  the  Manchester  regiment 
of  volunteers,  in  the  service  of  the  Young  Chevalier,, 
who  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  on  Ken- 
nington  Common  in  1746. 

Jenkins,  Edward  (b.  1838),  is  the  author 
of  Ginx’s  Baby , Lord  Bantam,  Little  Hodge,  Lutch- 
mee  and  Dilloo,  The  Coolie,  Glances  at  Inner  England, 
and  various  minor  works. 

Jenkins,  Winifred.  Maid  to  Miss  Tabitha 
Bramble,  in  Smollett’s  novel,  The  Expedition  of 
Humphrey  Clinker  (q.v.). 

Jenkinson,  Ephraim.  A swindler  in  Gold- 
smith’s Vicar  of  Wakefield  (q.v.). 

Jenks,  Benjamin,  divine  (b.  1646,  d.  1724), 
was  the  author  of  Prayers  and  Offices  of  Devotion 
and  Meditations  on  Various  Important  Subjects. 

Jennens,  Charles  (d.  1773),  deserves  mention 
as  the  compiler  of  the  words  for  Handel’s  Messiah. 
and  other  oratorios.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
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editions  of  separate  plays  by  Shakespeare,  which 
were  very  severely  handled  by  tho  critics.  See  the 
Biographia  Dramatica. 

Jennings,  David,  D.D.,  Dissenting  divine 
(b.  1691,  d.  1762),  was  author  of  Jewish  Antiquities, 
and  An  Appeal  to  Reason  and  Common  Sense  for  the 
Truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Jennings,  Henry  Constantine  (b.  1731, 

d.  1819),  was  author  of  An  Endeavour  to  Prove  that 
Reason  is  alone  sufficient  for  the  Firm  Establishment  of 
Religion ; Physical  Inquiries  into  the  Powers  and 
Properties  of  Spirit,  and  other  treatises. 

“ Jenny  kissed  me  when  we  met.”  A 

lyric  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

Jenyns,  Soame,  poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1704,  d.  1787),  was  the  author  of  The  Art 
of  Dancing , a poem ; A Free  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil  (1756);  and  A Review  of 
the  Internal  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion 
(1776).  The  Free  Inquiry  was  criticised  by  Dr. 
Johnson  in  The  Literary  Magazine.  Jenyns’ s 
Works  were  collected  in  1790,  and  published,  with 
a Biography,  by  Nelson  Cole.  Burke  said  that 
Jenyns  was  “ one  of  those  who  wrote  the  purest 
English,  that  is,  the  most  simple  and  aboriginal 
language,  the  least  qualified  with  foreign  impreg- 
nations.” 

Jephson,  Robert,  dramatist  (b.  1736,  d. 

1803),  wrote  Braganza  (1775);  The  Law  of  Lom- 
bardy (1779);  and  The  Count  of  Narbonne  (1781); 
and  five  other  plays;  Roman  Portraits,  a poem; 
and  various  miscellaneous  productions. 

Jephthah,  Judge  of  Israel.  An  old  song, 
referred  to  by  Shakespeare  in  Samlet , act  ii., 
.scene  2,  and  printed  by  Bishop  Percy  in  his 
Reliques.  Plays  on  the  subject  of  Jephthah  were 
written  by  John  Christopherson  about  1546,  and 
by  George  Buchanan  (q.v.)  in  1554. 

Jerdan,  William,  journalist  (b.  1782,  d. 
1869),  is  best  known  on  account  of  his  connec- 
tion with  The  Literary  Gazette,  of  which  he  was 
editor  from  1817  to  1850.  His  Autobiography, 
which  is  full  of  reminiscences  of  famous  men, 
appeared  in  1852 — 3. 

Jermyn,  Matthew.  The  lawyer  in  George 
Eliot’s  novel  of  Felix  Holt,  the  Radical  (q.v.);  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Transome,  and  father  of  Harold. 

Jerningham,  Edward,  poet  and  dramatist 
(b.  1727,  d.  1812),  was  the  author  of  a number  of 
plays  not  now  remembered ; also  of  The  Shakespeare 
Gallery,  and  of  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Scandinavian 
Poetry.  His  Works  were  published  in  1806. 

Jerram,  Charles,  divine  (b.  1770,  d.  1853), 
was  the  author  of  a work  on  Infant  Baptism.  See 
his  Life  (1855). 

Jerrold,  Douglas  William,  dramatist, 
novelist,  and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1803,  d.  1857), 
was  the  author,  among  other  works,  of  Black-Eyed 
Susan  (1829);  The  Rent  Day  (1832);  Men  of  Cha- 


racter (1838);  Cakes  and  Ale  (1841) ; The  Story  of  a 
Feather  (1843);  Mrs.  Caudle's  Curtain  Lectures 
(1845);  Punch's  Complete  Letter  Writer  (1846); 
The  Chronicles  of  Clovernook  (1846) ; A Man  Made 
of  Money  (1849);  The  Catspaw  (1850);  Retired, 
from  Business  (1851) ; and  A Heart  of  Gold  (1854). 
His  Works  arc  published  in  a collected  form.  Bee 
the  Life  by  his  son  (1858).  See  Caudle’s  Curtain 
Lectures,  Mrs. 

Jerrold,  William  Blanchard,  eldest  son 
of  the  above,  and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1826j., 
has  written  The  Chatterbox  (1857),  Beau  Brtmmel 
(1858),  Cupid  in  Waiting  (1871),  and  other  playB; 
The  Disgrace  of  the  Family  (1847),  Up  and  Dovm  m 
the  World  (1866),  The  Christian  Vagabond  (1871),  and 
other  stories ; and  the  following,  among  miscel- 
laneous works: — Imperial  Paris  (1855);  Life  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  (1858);  The  Children  of  Lutelia 
(1863);  London  (1872);  and  Napoleon  III.  (1874 
— 7).  See  Fin-Bec. 


Jerry  Hawthorn.  The  rustic  in  Pierce 
Egan’s  story  of  Life  in  London  (q.v.). 

Jerusalem,  in  Dryden’s  poem  of  Absalom 
and  Achitophel  (q.v.),  is  intended  for  London,  as 
“ Israel”  is  intended  for  England  generally. 

Jerusalem  Delivered.  An  epic  poem,  in 
twenty  books,  by  Torquato  Tasso  (1544 — 1595), 
which  appeared  in  1581.  See  Godfrey  of  Bul- 
logne  ; and  Tasso. 

Jerusalem,  The  Battell  of.  A poem  by 

Adam  Davie  (q.v.). 

Jerusalem,  The  Destruction  of.  An 

old  poem,  “written,”  says  Warton,  “in  Lang- 
land’s  manner.” 


Jerusalem,  the  Emanation  of  the 
Giant  Albion.  A poem  by  William  Blake, 
the  artist. 


Jerusalem,  The  FaU  of.  A dramatic  poem 
by  Dean  Milman,  published  in  1820. 


Jesse,  John  Heneage  (b.  1815,  d.  1S74), 
wrote  London : its  Celebrated  Characters  and  Remark- 
able Places  (1871) ; and  many  other  works. 

Jessica.  Daughter  of  Shylock  (q.v.),  and  be- 
loved by  Lorenzo  (q.v.),  in  The  Merchant  of  T ctiice 
(q.v.).  “Jessica,”  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  “though 
properly  kept  subordinate,  is  certainly 

“ ‘ A most  beautiful  Pagan,  a most  sweet  Jew.' 


She  cannot  be  called  a sketch ; or,  if  a sketch,  she 
is  like  one  of  those  dashed  off  in  glowing  colouis 
from  the  rainhow  palette  of  a Rubens ; she  has  a 
rich  tint  of  Orientalism  shed  over  her,  worthy  of 
her  Eastern  origin.” 

Jessie,  the  Flower  o’  Dumblane.  A 

song  by  Rohert  Tannahill  (1774 — 1810)  : 


” How  sweet  is  the  brier,  In  its  saft  fauldin  blossom, 
And  sweet  is  the  hill,  wi’  its  mantle  o orreen  : 

Yet  fairer  and  sweeter,  and  dear  to  this  bosom,  „ 
Is  young  lovely  Jessie,  the  flower  o Dumblane. 
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Jest,  and  youthful  jollity.”— Milton, 

I llegro , lino  ‘26. 

t Jests  at  scars  who  never  felt  a wound, 

’ — Romeo  and  Juliet,  scene  ii. , act  2. 

.•  Jest’s  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear,  A.” 

I ove's  Labour's  Lost,  act  v.,  scene  2. 

, Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul.”  First  line  of  a 
m by  Charles  Wesley  (1708 — 1788). 

, evon,  Thomas,  dramatist  (d.  1688),  was  the 
I .or  of  The  Devil  of  a Wife  (1686). 

[lew  and  Ptolemy,  The.  An  Elizabethan 
|1  referred  to  by  Gosson,  in  his  Plays  Confuted 
I.'.),  us  describing  “ the  greediness  of  worldly 
jj  sers  and  the  bloody  minds  of  usurers.” 

,'ew  of  Malta,  The  Famous  Tragedy  of 
3 Rich,  by  Christopher  Marlowe  ; written 
1589  or  1590,  and  published  in  1633;  “more 
; orously  conceived,”  says  Hallam,  “ both  as  to 
; racter  and  circumstances,  than  any  other  Eliza- 
j!  ran  play,  except  those  of  Shakespeare.”  See 
iABAS. 


: Jew  that  Shakespeare  drew,  This  is 

.”  An  allusion  to  Shylock  (q.v.),  which  tradi- 
i attributes  to  Alexander  Pope.  See  the 
i graphia  Dramatica,  vol.  i.,  part  ii. 


Tew,  The.  An  old  play,  which  may  have 
>rded  Shakespeare  a hint  for  his  Merchant  of 
H nice  (q.v.). 

‘Jewel  in  an  Ethiop’s  ear,  Like  a 

L i.” — Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  i.,  scene  5. 

‘ * Jewel  in  his  head,  A precious.”— rfs 

i Like  It,  act  ii.,  scene  1. 


‘ ‘ Jews  might  kiss  and  infidels  adore, 

i rich.” — Pope,  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii., 
i 8 ; preceded  by  : — 

“ On  her  white  breast  a sparkling  cross  she  wore." 


r rewell,  John,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (b.  1522, 
1571),  was  author  of  Apologia  Ecclesicc  Anglicance 
•62),  translated  into  English  in  1564  by  Lady 
ne  Bacon ; and  of  A Defence  of  the  Apology 
>67 — 1569).  His  Works  have  been  published  by 
i Parker  Society.  “He  is  justly  regarded,” 
rs  Dr.  Lorimer,  “ as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
:horitative  expounders  of  the  true  genius  and 
.ching  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England.” 
3 the  Lives  by  Humfrey  (1573),  Featley  (1645), 
hun  (1685),  Isaacson  (1823),  and  Le  Bas. 
joker  called  Jewell  “the  worthiest  divine  that 
ristendom  hath  bred  for  the  space  of  some  hun- 
3ds  of  years';”  Stillingfleet  referred  to  him  as 
i hat  great  light  and  ornament  to  the  Church.” 

‘‘Jewels  five  words  long.”— Tennyson, 

• e Princess,  canto  ii. : — 

"That  on  the  stretched  foreflnger  of  all  time 
Sparkle  for  ever." 

• Jewkes,  Mrs.  A character  in  Richardson’s 
vel  of  Pamela  (q.v.). 


Jewsbury,  Geraldine  Endsor,  novelist, 
published  Zoe:  or,  the  History  of  True  Lives  (1845) ; 
The  Half  Sisters  (1848);  Marian  Withers  (1851); 
Constance  Herbert  (1855) ; Right  and  Wrong  (1859) ; 
and  other  stories. 

Jewsbury,  Maria  Jane  (Mrs.  Fletcher), 
poetess  and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1800,  d.  1833), 
was  the  author  of  Phantasmagoria  : or.  Sketches  of 
Life  and  Literature  (1825);  Letters  to  the  Young ; 
Three  Histories  ; and  Lays  of  Leisure  Hours. 

Jim.  A striking  poem,  in  dialect,  by  Bret 
Harte,  the  American  humorist. 

Jingle,  Mr.  Alfred.  A strolling  swindler,  in 
Dickens’s  novel  of  The  Pickwick  Papers  (q.v.), 
famous  for  his  rapid  and  elliptical  style  of  speech. 
He  makes  his  first  appearance  on  the  scene  in  chap.  7. 

J.  J.  The  initials  of  J.  J.  Ridley,  a young  artist 
friend  of  Clive’s,  in  Thackeray’s  novel  of  Tits. 
Newcomes  (q.v.). 

J.  O.  The  initials  under  which  Matthew  J. 
Higgins  contributed  to  The  Cornhill  Magazine  his 
Story  of  the  Mhow  Court  Martial.  See  Omnium, 
Jacob. 

Joan  of  Arc.  A poem  in  ten  books,  by  Robert 
Southey  (1774 — 1843),  published  in  1796.  It  is 
written  in  blank  verse,  and,  as  originally  composed, 
included  the  poem  afterwards  reprinted  as  The 
Vision  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  In  later  editions  the 
allegorical  machinery  which  it  at  first  contained 
was  wholly  erased  from  the  poem. 

Job  Thornberry.  A character  in  Colman’s 
John  Bull  (q.v.). 

Job  Trotter.  The  hypocritical  follower  of 
Alfred  Jingle  (q.v.),  given  to  what  Sam  Weller 
calls  “ water-works  ” on  the  least  provocation,  in 
Dickens’s  Pickwick  Papers  (q.v.). 

Jocasta.  A play,  adapted  by  George  Gas- 
coigne, Francis  Kinwelmersh,  and  Christopher 
Yelverton,  from  the  Phccnisscc  of  Euripides.  It 
is  remarkable  as  being  the  second  dramatic  perform- 
ance in  our  language  in  blank  verse,  and  the  first 
known  attempt  to  produce  a Greek  play  upon  the 
English  stage. 

Jocelin  of  Brakelonde  produced  a Chronicle 
of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Edmund  from  1173  to  1202. 

Jo.  The  crossing-sweeper  in  Bleak  House  (q.v.). 

Joe.  The  “ fat  boy,”  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  the 
Pickwick  Papers  (q.v.),  who  has  such  an  unfor- 
tunate tendency  to  fall  asleep  at  the  shortest 
notice.  “ Damn  that  boy,”  says  Mr.  Wardle, 
“he’s  gone  to  sleep  again.  Be  good  enough  to 
pinch  him,  sir — in  the  leg,  if  you  please;  nothing 
else  wakes  him.” 

Joe  Miller.  See  Miller,  Joe. 

Joe  Willet.  See  Willet,  Job. 
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John.  A Franciscan  friar,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
(q.v.).  Also  tho  name  of  a character  in  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing  (q.v. ). 

John  Anderson  my  Jo.  A “ Scottish  song,” 
in  the  form  of  a dialogue  between  a man  and  a 
woman,  designed  to  ridicule  Popery.  The  seven 
“ bairns  ” are  probably  the  seven  sacraments,  five 
of  which,  says  Bishop  Percy,  “ were  the  spurious 
offspring  of  the  Mother  Church.” 

John  a Kent  and  John  a Cumber,  by 

Anthony  Monday  ; printed  by  the  Shakespeare 
Society  in  1851. 

John  Bull.  A weekly  newspaper,  started  in 
1820,  under  the  editorship  of  Theodore  Hook 
(q.v.).  See  also  Bull,  John. 

John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan, 
The  Diverting  History  of.  A political  jeu 
d’ esprit,  by  James  Kirke  Paulding  (1779 — 1860), 
published  in  1816. 

J ohn,  Don.  Brother  of  Don  Pedro,  in  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing  (q.v.). 

“ John  Gilpin  was  a citizen.”  First  line 

of  Cowper’s  John  Gilpin.  See  Gilpin,  John. 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman.  See  Muloch, 
Dinah  Maria. 

John,  King.  An  historical  play  by  William 
Shakespeare,  first  printed  in  1623.  It  was  acted 
before  1598,  and  was  founded  on  an  older  play  on 
the  same  subject. 

John,  Little.  See  Little  John. 

John  of  Bromyard.  See  Summa  Predi- 

CANTIUM. 

John  of  Fordun.  See  Fordun,  John  op. 

John  of  Gaddesden.  See  Rosa  Anglica. 

John  of  Hexham  continued  the  History 
ascribed  to  Simeon  of  Durham  from  1130  to  1154. 

John  of  Oxnead  (temp.  Edward  I.),  wrote 
a Latin  Chronicle , from  a.d.  449  to  a.d.  1292.  His 
work  was  founded  upon  that  of  Roger  of  Wend- 
over,  which,  however,  he  largely  supplemented. 

John  of  Salisbury,  Bishop  of  Chartres 
(b.  1110,  d.  1180),  wrote  Polycraticus  de  nugis 
curialium  et  vesiigiis  pliilosophorum  (1156),  Enthe- 
ticus,  Metalogicus,  and  many  other  works,  first 
collected  and  published  in  1848.  See  Wright’s 
Biographia  Britannica  Literaria. 

John  of  St.  Omer  (circa  1197).  See  Nor- 

polchi®  descriptionis  Impugnatio. 

John  of  Trokelowe  (temp.  Edward  III.), 
wrote  Annals  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  from  1307 
to  1323.  They  were  continued  by  Henry  of  Blane- 
ford  to  1324. 

John  the  Reeve.  A very  old  ballad  in  the  form 
of  a dialogue  between  King  Edward  I.  and  one 
of  his  reeves  or  bailiffs. 

John  WoodviH.  See  Woodvill,  John. 


John,  Young,  andhisTrue  Sweetheart 

A ballad,  printed  by  Buchan  in  his  collection* 
which  relates  how  Young  John  treats  his  ladylove' 
harshly,  and  how,  through  her  faithfulness,  his 
heart  is  softened,  and  he  becomes 

"As  deep  In  love  wt'  her 
As  she  wl'  him  again.” 

One  of  the  verses — 

“Nowhae  ye  played  me  this,  fanse  love, 

In  summer,  ’mid  the  flow’rs, 

1 Ball  repay  ye  back  again 
In  winter  'mid  the  show'rs,” 

recalls  the  refrain  to  one  of  Charles  Mackay* 
shorter  poems. 

Johnes,  Thomas  (b.  1749,  d.  1816).  Trans, 
latorof  Froissart’s  Chronicle  (1803— 5),  Monstrelet’s 
Chronicle  (1809),  and  other  classical  works.  See 
his  Life  by  Smith  (1810). 

Johnnie  of  Braidislee.  A ballad,  printed  by 

Scott  in  his  Border  Minstrelsy , which  appears  in 
other  collections  under  the  varying  titles  of  Johnie  of 
Braidisbank,  Johnny  Cock,  and  Johnnie  of  Cocklcsmuir. 
“ The  hero  of  the  ballad,”  says  Scott,  “ appears  to 
have  been  an  outlaw  and  deerstealer — probably 
one  of  the  broken  men  residing  on  the  Border.” 

"His  body  lies  dead  in  Durrisdeer, 

And  his  hunting  it  is  done.” 

Johnson,  in  Albert  Smith’s  novel  of  The 
Adventures  of  Mr.  Ledbury , is  said  to  be  identical 
with  the  Jack  Johnson  who  figured  in  London 
society  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  many 
of  whose  adventures  are  supposed  to  be  faithfully 
reproduced  in  Mr.  Ledbury.  He  is  described  as  a 
polished  Bohemian,  good-natured,  reckless,  and 
witty. 

Johnson,  Anna  C.  See  Myrtle,  Minnie. 

Johnson,  Charles,  dramatist  (b.  1679,  d. 

1748),  wrote  The  Gentleman  Cully  (1702),  and  other 
plays,  nineteen  in  all,  mentioned  in  the  Biographia 
Dramatica.  He  figures  in  The  Dunciad  (q.v.).  See 
Love  in  a Forest. 

Johnson,  Dr.  James.  SccFag,  Frederick. 

Johnson,  John.  An  Englishman,  who  figures 
prominently  in  the  7th  and  8th  cantos  of  Byron  s 
poem  of  Don  Juan  (q.v.) : — 

“ By  Jove,  he  was  a noble  fellow,  Johnson, 

And  though  his  name,  than  Ajax  or  Achilles, 

Sounds  less  harmonious,  underneath  the  sun  soon 
We  shall  not  see  his  likeness.” 

Johnson,  John,  Nonjuring  divine  (b.  1662, 
d.  1725),  was  author  of  The  Unbloody  Sacrifice. 
See  Life  by  Brett. 

Johnson,  Miss  Esther.  See  Stella. 

Johnson,  Richard  (temp.  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.),  wrote  The  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom 
(q.v.)  ; The  Nine  Worthies  of  London  (1592),  (q^-)  ’ 
The  Pleasant  Walks  of  Moor  fields  (1607);  ACrowne 
Garland  of  Goulden  Roses  (q.v.)  (1612)  ; The  V 
and  Death  of  Robert  Cccill , E.  of  Salisbury  (1  -!  • 

and  The  History  of  Tom  of  Lincoln.  See  Anglioiu  m 
Lacrymje  ; Tom-a-Lincoln  ; Tom  Thumb. 
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i>hnson,  Samuel,  dramatist  (b.  1705,  d. 
),  wrote  Hurlothrumbo  (q.v.),  Cheshire  Comics, 
Playing  Comet,  The  Mad  Lovers,  All  Alive  and 
■y,  A Poet  made  Wise,  and  Sir  John  Pals  tuff  in 
juerade. 

Dhnson,  Samuel,  LL.D.,  lexicographer, 
rapher,  dramatist,  novelist,  poet,  and  essayist 
709  d.  1784),  published  London  (1738);  The 
of  Richard  Savage  (1744);  Miscellaneous  Obser- 
•ns  on  the  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,  with  Remarks  on 
mer's  Edition  of  Shakespeare  (1745);  The  Vanity 
[uman  Wishes  (1749) ; Irene  (1749),  (q.v.);  Die- 
in/  0f  the  English  Language  (1755)  ; Rasselas 
>9);  A Visit  to  the  Hebrides  (1773);  and  The  Lives 
■jt  Poets  (1779—81);  besides  writing  The  Idler,  a 
. kly  essay  in  The  Universal  Chronicle  (1758 — 60), 
nearly  the  whole  of  The  Rambler  (q.v.).  His 
ion  of  Shakespeare  appeared  in  1765.  See  the 
■s  by  Towers  (1786),  Hawkins  (1787),  Boswell 
)1),  Anderson  (1795),  and  Russell  (1847);  also 
lyle’s  Essays.  “Johnson,”  says  Macaulay,  in  his 
iraphies,  “decidedliterary  questions  likealawyer, 
like  a legislator.  His  whole  code  of  criticism 
ed  on  pure  assumption,  for  which  he  sometimes 
: ted  a precedent  or  an  authority,  hut  scarcely 
. lbled  himself  to  give  a reason  drawn  from  the 
. ure  of  things.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
d of  poetry  which  flourished  in  his  time,  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  hear  praised  from  his 
lilhood,  and  which  he  had  himself  written  with 
cess,  was  the  best  kind  of  poetry.  On  men  and 
oners — at  least  on  the  men  and  manners  of  a 

• ticular  place  and  a particular  age — Johnson  had 
tainly  looked  with  a most  observant  and  dis- 
ninating  eye.  His  remarks  on  the  education  of 
Idren,  on  marriage,  on  the  economy  of  families, 
the  rules  of  society,  are  always  striking  and 
lerally  sound.  In  his  writings,  indeed,  the 
>wledge  of  life  which  he  possessed  in  an  eminent 

:,Tee  is  very  imperfectly  exhibited.  But  it  is 
i ar,  from  the  remains  of  his  conversations,  that  he 
i 1 more  of  that  homely  wisdom  which  nothing 
t experience  and  observation  can  give  than  any 
iter  since  the  time  of  Swift.  If  he  had  been 
itent  to  write  as  he  talked,  he  might  have  left 
jks  on  the  practical  art  of  living  superior  to  the 
•irections  to  Servants.’  Yet  even  his  remarks 
society,  like  his  remarks  on  literature,  indicate 
. nind  at  least  as  remarkable  for  narrowness  as 

• strength.  He  was  no  master  of  the  great  science 
human  nature.  He  had  studied,  not  the  genus 
in,  but  the  species  Londoner.  His  philosophy 
opped  at  the  first  turnpike-gate.  Of  the  rural 
e of  England  he  knew  nothing,  and  he  took  it 
r granted  that  everybody  who  lived  in  the  country 
is  either  stupid  or  miserable.  The  characteristic 
alts  of  his  style  are  so  familiar  to  all  our  readers, 
d have  been  so  burlesqued,  that  it  is  almost 
perfluous  to  point  them  out.  His  constant  prac- 
:e  of  padding  out  a sentence  with  useless  epithets 
I it  became  as  stiff  as  the  bust  of  an  exquisite ; 
s antithetical  forms  of  expression,  constantly 
nployed  even  when  there  is  no  opposition  in  tho 


ideas  expressed ; his  big  words  wasted  on  little 
things;  his  harsh  inversions,  so  widely  different 
from  those  graceful  and  easy  inversions  which  give 
variety,  spirit,  and  sweetness  to  the  expression  of 
our  great  old  writers — all  these  peculiarities  have 
been  imitated  by  his  admirers,  and  parodied  by  his 
assailants,  till  the  public  has  become  sick  of  the 
subject.”  See  Cham,  The  Great,  of  Literature. 

Johnson,  The  Life  of  Dr.  Samuel,  by 

James  Boswell,  was  first  published  in  1790.  Of 
this  immortal  biography,  the  best  edition  is  by 
John  Wilson  Croker,  with  Macaulay’s  correc- 
tions (1835).  See  Macaulay’s  Essays. 

Johnson,  Thomas,  classical  editor  (b.  1675, 
d.  1750),  produced  an  edition  of  Sophocles  (1705), 
besides  writing  An  Essay  on  Moral  Obligation 
(1731). 

Johnston,  Arthur,  Scotch  classical  poet 
(h.  1587,  d.  1641),  published  a number  of  works  in 
Latin  verse,  including  Elegice  (1628)  ; Parerga 
(1632)  ; Epigrammata  (1633)  ; Musa:  Aulicce 

(1635)  ; and  versions  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the 
Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  the  Seven  Consolatory  . 
Psalms,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  He  was 
editor  of,  and  a contributor  to,  the  Delicice  Poetarum 
Scotorum.  His  Works  appeared  in  1642. 

Johnston,  Charles  (d.  1800),  was  author  of 
Chrysal : or,  the  Adventures  of  a Guinea  (1760  and 
1761);  The  Reverie  (1762) ; The  History  of  Arsaces 
(1774);  The  Pilgrim  (1775);  and  The  History  of 
John  Juniper,  Esq.  (1781).  Of  Chrysal,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  writes  that  there  is  a close  resemblance  in 
plan  between  it  and  the  LHable  Boiteux.  “ In  both 
works,  a spirit,  possessed  of  the  power  of  reading 
the  thoughts  and  explaining  the  motives  of  man- 
kind, is  supposed  to  communicate  to  a mortal  a 
real  view  of  humanity,  stripping  men’s  actions  of 
their  borrowed  pretexts  and  simulated  motives, 
and  tracing  their  source  directly  to  their  passions 
or  their  follies.  The  tracing  of  a piece  of  coin  into 
the  hands  of  various  possessors,  and  giving  an 
account  of  the  actions  and  characters  of  each,  is  an 
ingenious  medium  for  moral  satire,  which,  how- 
ever, had  been  already  employed  by  Dr.  Bathurst, 
in  the  Adventures  of  a Halfpenny,  which  form  the 
forty-third  number  of  The  Adventurer , published 
3rd  April,  1753,  several  years  before  Chrysal."  A 
key  to  the  characters  in  Chrysal  will  be  found  in 
Davis’s  Bibliographical  and  Literary  Anecdotes. 
See  Scott’s  Lives  of  Eminent  Novelists  and  Dra- 
matists. 

Johnston,  James  Weir,  Professor  at  Dur- 
ham (b.  1796,  d.  1853),  was  author  of  The  Chemis- 
try of  Common  Life. 

Johnston,  John,  Scottish  classical  poet  (d. 
1612),  wrote  Inscriptioncs  Historic a:  Region  Scoto- 
rum (1602) ; Heroes  ex  omni  historia  Scotica,  lectissimi 
(1603);  Consolatio  Christiana  sub  Cruce  (1609)  ; and 
other  works. 

Johnston,  Patrick.  See  Three  Dead 
Powis. 
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Johnston,  Robert,  LL.D.,  Scottish  his- 
torian (d.  1639),  was  the  author  of  a History  of 
> Scotland  during  the  Minority  of  King  James  (1655), 
and  other  works. 

Jolly  Beggar,  The.  A ballad  by  King 

James  V.  of  Scotland. 

Jolly  Beggars,  The.  A cantata  by  Robert 
Burns  (1759 — 1796),  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
the  Change  house  of  Poosie  Nansie’s  in  Mauchline, 
Ayrshire,  a favourite  haunt  of  all  kinds  of  vagrants. 
It  is  said  that  the  poet  witnessed  the  circumstance 
that  gave  rise  to  the  poem. 

Jolly  Goshawk,  The.  A ballad,  printed 
differently  by  Motherwell,  Scott  (under  the  title  of 
The  Gray  Goshawk),  and  Buchan  (under  the  title 
of  The  Scottish  Squire).  The  heroine  is  able,  by 
swallowing  a sleeping  draught,  to  feign  death,  and 
is  carried  to  “the  fourth  kirk  in  fair  Scotland,” 
where  her  lover  receives  her : — 

“ I cam’  na  here  to  bonny  Scotland 
Among  the  dead  to  rest  ; 

But  I cam'  here  to  bonny  Scotland 
To  the  man  that  I lo'e  best ! ” 

“Jolly  muse  it  is,  The.” — Tennyson, 

Will  Waterproof ' s Mondaque. 

“Joly  chepert  of  Askeldowne  ” is,  ac- 
cording to  Wart  on,  the  commencement  of  a poem 
by  John  Lawern,  monk  of  Worcester  (circa  1448), 
the  manuscript  of  which  is  included  in  the  Bodleian 
library.  Ritson  said  of  this  production  that  “ it 
was  found  impracticable  to  make  out  more  than 
the  first  two  lines  : — 

“ ‘ Joly  chepte  of  Aschell  downe 

Can  more  on  love  than  all  the  town.’  ” 

Jonas  is  the  name  under  which  Sir  William 
Jones,  a famous  lawyer,  is  personified  in 
Dryden’s  poem  of  Absalom  and  Acliitophel  (q.v.). 

Jonathan.  An  heroic  poem  by  William  Alex- 
ander, Earl  of  Stirling,  published  in  1639. 

Jones,  Griffith,  author  and  publisher  (b. 
1722,  d.  1780),  wrote  Great  Events  from  Little 
Causes,  contributed  to  The  Literary  Magazine  and 
The  British  Magazine,  and  edited  The  London 
Chronicle,  The  Daily  Advertiser,  and  The  Public 
Ledger.  He  published  several  translations  from  the 
French. 

Jones,  Henry,  bricklayer  and  dramatist  (b. 
1720,  d.  1770),  wrote  The  Karl  of  Essex,  per- 
formed in  1753,  and  an  unfinished  play  called  The 
Cave  of  Idra. 

Jones,  Henry.  See  Cavendish. 

Jones,  Inigo.  See Choridia. 

Jones,  Jeremiah,  Dissenting  minister  (b. 
1693,  d.  1724),  wrote  a dissertation  on  The  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  (1719),  and  A New  and  Full  Method 
of  Settling  the  Canonical  Author  ity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (1726),  both  of  which  were  reprinted  at  the 
Clarendon  Press  in  1827. 

Jones,  John,  was  the  author  of  The  Arte  and 
Science  of  Preserving  Bodie  and  Soule  in  Health, 


Wisdome,  and  the  Catholikc  Religion;  physically 
philosophically , and  divinely  devised  ; right  profitable 
for  all  persons,  but  chiefly  for  Princes,  Rulers , Nobles 
Byshoppes,  Preachers,  Parents,  and  them  of  th* 
Parliament  House  (1579). 

Jones,  John,  was  the  author  of  Adrasta  : or 
the  Woman's  Spleen  and  Love's  Conquest,  a play 
published  in  1635,  but  never  acted.  It  is  founded 
on  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio  (day  8,  novel  8). 

Jones,  John,  LL.D.  (b.  1765,  d.  1827). 
was  author  of  a Greek  and  English  Lexicon  (1823). 

Jones,  O.  See  Devonshire  Poet. 


Jones,  Paul.  See  Gray. 


Jones,  Rice,  Welsh  poet  (b.  1716,  d.  1801),. 
was  editor  of  a collection  of  Welsh  poetry  called 
Gor  chest  ion  Beirdd  Cymru  (1770),  and  author  of  a 
volume  of  original  Poems  (1818). 


Jones,  Richard,  Welsh  divine  (d.  1652),  was. 
the  compiler  of  a summary  of  the  Bible  in  Welsh, 
published  in  1655. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  scholar  (b.  1746,d.  179-1), 
was  author  of  a French  version  of  a Persian  Life  of 
Nadir  Shah  (1770);  A Persian  Grammar  (1771); 
Poems  and  Translations  (1772) ; Poeseos  Asiatic ce 
Coimnentarii  (1774);  a version  of  The  Speeches  of 
Isaeus  (1778);  an  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bailmepts 
(1780) ; a translation  of  The  Ordinances  of  Menu 
(1794) ; and  several  other  works.  A collected  edition 
of  his  writings  appeared  in  1799  and  again  in  1807, 
with  a Life,  by  Lord  Teignmouth. 

Jones,  Stephen,  journalist  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1763,  d.  1827),  published  an  enlarged 
edition  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica  (1812). 

Jones,  T.  Percy.  The  pretended  author  of 

Firmilian , a Spasmodic  Tragedy  (q.v.),  by  Wil- 
liam Edmonstoune  Aytoun. 


Jones,  Tom : “ the  History  of  a Foundling.”  A 
novel  by  Henry  Fielding  (1707 — 1754),  published 
in  1749.  “ Our  immortal  Fielding,”  says  Gibbon, 

“was  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Earls  of 
Denbigh,  who  drew  their  origin  from  the  Counts 
of  Hapsburg.  The  successors  of  Charles  V.  may 
disdain  their  brethren  of  England,  but  the  romance 
of  Tom  Jones,  that  exquisite  picture  of  human 
manners,  will  outlive  the  palace  of  the  Escurial  ana 
the  imperial  eagle  of  Austria.”  “ I cannot  sai , 
remarks  Thackeray,  “ that  I think  Mr.  Jones  a 
virtuous  character ; I cannot  say  but  I thin  * 
Fielding’s  evident  liking  and  admiration  for  JUr. 
Jones  show  that  the  great  humorist’s  moral  sense 
was  blunted  by  his  life,  and  that  here,  in  art  an 
ethics,  there  is  a great  error.  A hero  with  a nawe 
reputation,  a hero  sponging  for  a guinea,  a hero 
who  cannot  pay  his  landlady,  and  is  obliged  to  e 
his  honour  out  to  hire,  is  absurd,  arui  his  claim  o 
heroic  rank  untenable.” 


Jones,  William,  of  Nayland,  divine  (b. 

d.  1800),  was  author  of  The  Catholic  Doctrine  of 
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i;  nity,  The  First  Pr  inciples  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
I biological  Disquisitions,  The  Figurative  Language 
fi  holy  Scripture,  Life  of  Bishop  Horne,  Remark- 
Passages  of  Scripture  not  commonly  understood, 
other  works.  His  complete  writings  appeared 
I 801.  See  the  Life  by  Stevens. 


’onsoil,  Ben,  poet-laureate  and  dramatist 
1574,  d.  1637),  wrote  Every  Man  in  His  Humour 
I 96);  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  (1599); 
thia’s  Revels  (1600) ; The  Poetaster  (1601) ; 

I nus  (1603) ; Eastward-Hoe  (with  Chapman  and 
rston,  1605);  Volpone  (1605);  Epicene,  or  the 
i nt  Woman  (1609)  ; The  Alchemist  (1610)  ; Cati- 
(1611);  Bartholomew  Fair  (1614) ; The  Devil's 
Ass  (1616);  The  Forest  (1616);  The  Staple  of 
vs  (1625);  The  New  Inn  (1630);  The  Magnetic 
’y  (1632);  and  The  Tale  of  a Tub  (1633) ; besides 
.unfinished  pastoral,  The  Sad  Shepherd  (1637)  ; 
ious  Masques ; Undenvoods  ; Timber ; a Gram- 
; and  many  miscellaneous  poems  and  transla- 
-,s.  He  was  made  poet-laureate  in  1616. 
.ilitt  draws  the  following  contrast  between 
Jonson  and  Shakespeare.  “ Shakespeare,”  he 
.. «,  “ gives  fair  play  to  nature  and  his  own  genius, 

• ie  the  other  trusts  almost  entirely  to  imitation 
custom.  Shakespeare  takes  his  groundwork  in 
vidual  character  and  the  manners  of  his  age, 
raises  from  them  a fantastical  and  delightful 
Restructure  of  his  own ; the  other  takes  the 
I e groundwork  in  matter-of-fact,  but  hardly 

■ r rises  above  it Ben  Jonson  is  a 

; it  borrower  from  the  works  of  others,  and  a 
giarist  even  from  Nature ; so  little  freedom  is 
I1  'e  in  his  imitations  of  her,  and  he  appears  to 
i ive  her  bounty  like  an  alms.  His  works  read 
translations,  from  a certain  cramped  manner, 
want  of  adaptation.  Shakespeare,  even  when 
• :akes  whole  passages  from  books,  does  it  with 
. irit,  felicity,  and  mastery  over  his  subject,  that 

i mtly  makes  them  his  own J onson’ s 

e is  as  dry,  as  literal,  and  meagre,  as  Shakes- 
1 :e’s  is  exuberant,  liberal,  and  unrestrained. 

on5  labours  hard,  lashes  himself  up,  and  pro- 
>es  little  pleasure  with  all  his  fidelity  and 
■ iciousness  of  purpose ; the  other,  without  putting 
- self  to  any  trouble,  or  thinking  about  his  suc- 
, performs  wonders.  . . . Schlegel  observes, 

; whereas  Shakespeare  gives  the  springs  of 
ian  nature,  which  are  always  the  same,  or  suffi- 
■ .tly  so  to  be  interesting  and  intelligible,  Jon- 
chiefly  gives  the  humours  of  men,  as  connected 
i certain  arbitrary  or  conventional  modes  of 
- a,  action,  and  expression,  which  are  intelligible 
h r while  they  last ; and  not  very  interesting  at 
\ t time.  Shakespeare’s  characters  are  men;  Ben 
loan’s  are  more  like  machines,  governed  by  mere 
ine,  or  by  the  convenience  of  the  poet,  whoso 
•x: rty  they  are  ....  The  comedy  of  this 
lor  is  far  from  being  ‘ lively,  audible,  and  full 
■ rent ; ’ it  is  for  the  most  part  obtuse,  obscure, 

! 1 ed,  and  tedious.  He  wears  out  a jest  to  the  last 
;d  and  coarsest  grain.  His  imagination  fastens 
’inctively  on  some  one  mark  or  sign  by  which  he 


designates  the  individual,  and  never  lets  it  go,  for 
fear  of  not  meeting  with  any  other  means  to  ex- 
press himself  by.  A cant  phrase,  an  odd  gesture, 
an  old-fashioned  regimental  uniform,  a wooden  leg, 
a tobacco-box,  or  a hacked  sword,  are  the  standing 
topics  by  which  he  embodies  his  characters  to  the 
imagination.”  His  Works  were  published  in 
1616-31, 1640, 1641, 1692, 1716, 1756,  1816  (Gilford), 
1838  (Procter),  1870  (Cunningham).  See  Lowndes’ 
Bibliographer' s Manual.  See  the  Biographies  by 
Chetwood  (1756),  Gifford  (1816),  Procter  (1838), 
Cunningham  and  Bell  (1870) ; and  Criticism  by 
the  two  latter,  Hazlitt  ( Comic  Writers),  and  Leigh 
Hunt  ( Wit  and  Humour , Imagination  and  Fancy, 
and  Men,  Women,  and  Books).  See  Alchemist, 
The;  Bartholomew  Fair;  Catiline;  Devil’s 
an  Ass,  The  ; Discoveries  Made,  &c.  ; East- 
ward-Hoe ; English  Grammar  ; Epicene  ; Epi- 

THALAMION  ; EVERY  Man  . IN  HIS  HUMOUR  ; 

Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  ; Forest,  The  ; 
Gipsies  Metamorphosed,  The  ; Leges  Convivi- 
ales;  News,  The  Staple  of;  New  Inn,  The; 
Poetaster,  The  ; Robin  Goodfellow;  Sad  Shep- 
herd, The  : Sejanus  ; Tale  of  a Tub,  The  ; 
Volpone  ; Widow,  The. 

Jordan,  Thomas,  dramatist  and  poet  (temp. 
Charles  I.),  was  the  author  of  several  masques  and 
plays,  and  of  a number  of  poems.  For  a list  of  his 
Works,  see  the  Biographia  Dramatica,  and  Lowndes’ 
Bibliographer' s Manual. 

Jortin,  John,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  London 
(b.  1698,  d.  1770),  published  The  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion  (1732);  Remarks  on  Spenser  and 
Milton  (1734) ; Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History 
(1751 — 1773)  ; Dissertations  on  Different  Subjects 
(1755)  ; and  a Life  of  Erasmus  (1758 — 60). 

Jose,  Don.  A personage  in  Don  Juan  (q.v.). 

Joseph  Andrews.  See  Andrews,  Joseph. 

Joseph  of  Exeter,  Josephus  Iscanus  (circa 
1198).  See  Antiocheis;  Bello  Trojano,  De. 

Josh  Billings.  See  Billings,  Josh. 

Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next, 

A.  A novelette  by  Henry  Fielding  (1707 — 1754), 
published  in  a volume  of  Miscellanies  in  1743,  and 
characterised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  “ a tract  con- 
taining a good  deal  of  Fielding’s  peculiar  humour, 
but  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  plan  or 
purport.” 

Journey  to  France,  A.  A humorous  ballad 
by  Richard  Corbet,  Bishop  of  Oxford  and 
Norwich  (1582 — 1635). 

“ Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting.”— 

Twelfth  Night , act  ii.,  scene  3. 

“ Jove  hut  laughs  at  lovers’  perjury.” 

Lino  758,  book  ii.,  of  Dryden’s  poem  of  Palamon 
and  Arcite.  So  Shakespeare,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
act  ii.,  scono  2 

“At  lovers’  perjuries,  they  say,  Jove  laughs." 

Tibullus  (book  iii.,  elegy  vi.),  has  : — 

“ Perjurla  ridet  amantium  Jupiter." 
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Jovial  Crew,  A : “ or,  the  Merry  Beggars.”  A 
•comedy  by  Bichard  Brome  (d.  1652),  printed  in 
1 652.  It  has  frequently  been  revived  under  different 
titles,  as  in  1731,  when  it  was  played  with  music 
by  Dr.  Arne,  and  in  1770,  when  it  was  curtailed 
into  a two-act  opera,  and  called  The  Ladies’  Frolick . 
This  is  one  of  the  earliest  plays  in  which  the  cant 
terms  of  the  gipsy  language  are  introduced.  It  is 
reprinted  in  Dodslcy’s  collection. 

Jowler.  The  name  under  which  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  is  satirised  in  Smollett’s  political 
romance,  The  History  and  Adventures  of  an  Atom 
{q.v.). 

“Joy  for  ever,  A.”— Keats,  Endymion , 
line  1.  The  passage  runs  : — 

“ A thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  for  ever : 

Its  loveliness  increases  ; it  will  never 

Fade  into  nothingness;  but  still  will  keep 

A bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a sleep 

Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing.” 

Joyce,  Jeremiah,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1764,  d.  1816),  was  author  of  Scientific  Dialogues, 
Letters  on  Natural  Philosophy , and  several  com- 
pilations. See  The  Monthly  Magazine  for  July, 
1816. 

Joyfuil  Medytacyon,  A,  by  Stephen 
Hawes;  written  on  the  coronation  of  Henry  VIII. 

Joyner,  William,  dramatist  and  poet  (b. 
1622,  d.  1706),  wrote  The  Roman  Empress,  a 
•comedy ; and  numerous  poems  in  English  and 
Latin. 

“ Joyous  prime,  The.” — Spenser’s  Faerie 
■Qucene,  book  iii.,  canto  vi.,  stanza  3.  “ Golden 

prime”  occurs  in  Tennyson’s  Recollections  of  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

Juan.  A character  in  George  Eliot’ s dramatic 
poem  of  The  Spanish  Gypsy  (q.v.) : — 

“ The  spare  man  with  the  lute. 

Who  makes  you  dizzy  with  his  rapid  tongue  . . . 

Juan  was  a troubadour  revived, 

Freshening  life’s  dusty  road  with  babbling  rills 
Of  wit  and  song." 

Juan,  Don.  A poem  in  sixteen  cantos,  by 
Lord  Byron  (1788 — 1824),  published  in  the  follow- 
ing order: — Cantos  1 and  2 in  1819;  cantos  3,  4, 
and  5 in  1821 ; cantos  6,  7,  and  8 in  1823 ; cantos 
9,  10,  and  11  in  1823;  cantos  12,  13,  and  14,  in 
1823;  and  cantos  15  and  16  in  1824.  A full 
history  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  reception  of  the 
poem  will  be  found  in  Moore’s  Life  of  the  author. 
Here  itneedonly  be  mentioned  that  the  Don  J uan  of 
Byron  has  no  further  connection  with  the  Don  Juan 
•of  romance  than  the  possession  of  a similar  name. 
The  Don  Juan  of  tradition  was  a young  Spanish 
noble,  who  attempted  the  seduction  of  the  daughter 
of  the  Governor  of  Seville,  and  who,  being  detected, 
killed  the  father  of  the  lady  in  a duel,  afterwards 
breaking  into  his  tomb,  where  a statue  had  been 
erected  to  his  memory,  and  inviting  it  to  a feast 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  prepared.  To  Don 
J uan’s  horror,  the  statue  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
duly  made  his  appearance  as  desired,  but  only  to 
carry  the  Don  away  with  him  to  punishment  in 
the  infernal  regions.  This  legend  was,  in  course  of 


time,  adopted  by  the  Italian  dramatists,  and  formjj 
the  subject  of  a play  by  Goldoni.  At  a later  date 
it  penetrated  into  Erance,  and  was  brought  upon 
the  stage  by  Moliere  and  Corneille.  Gluck  made  it 
the  foundation  of  a well-known  ballet,  and  the 
Don . Giovanni  of  Mozart  is  too  familiar  to  English 
opera-goers  to  require  further  description.  The 
Don  J uan  of  Byron  is  merely  a youth  of  amatory 
tendencies  and  disposition,  whose  roaming  adven- 
tures all  over  Europe  serve  as  a peg  on  which  the 
poet  hangs  his  wealth  of  wit,  humour-,  satire 
pathos,  and  descriptive  beauty.  His  parents,  who 

“ Lived  beside  the  river, 

A noble  stream,  and  called  the  Guadalquivir”— 

are  Don  Jose, 

“ A true  hidalgo,  free  from  every  stain 
Of  Moor  or  Hebrew  blood 

and  Donna  Inez, 

“A  learned  lady,  famed 
For  every  branch  of  every  science  known,” 

in  the  main  features  of  whose  character,  as  described 
by  Byron,  it  is  fashionable  to  recognise  a descrip. - 
tion,  more  or  less  accurate,  of  the  poet’s  wife.  For 
a notice  of  some  of  the  remaining  characters  of  the 
poem,  see  Adeline  Amundeville,  The  Lady  ; 
Alfonso,  Don  ; Aurora  Baby  ; Dudu  ; Gul- 
beyaz  ; Haidee;  Johnson,  John  ; Julia,  Donna; 
Lambro. 

Juba.  A character  in  Addison’s  tragedy  of 
Cato  (q.v.). 

Jubal,  The  Legend  of.  A poem,  origi- 
nally contributed  by  George  Eliot  (b.  about  1820) 
to  Macmillan' s Magazine. 

Jube  the  Sane.  An  old  play  (temp.  Edward 
VI.),  probably  founded  on  the  Scriptural  history  of 
Job. 

Judas  Iscariot.  A “miracle  play,”  by  Btcharb 
Hengist  Horne  (b.  1803),  published  in  1848,  and' 
remarkable  as  founded  on  the  idea,  which  originated 
with  the  early  theologians,  that  the  arch-traitor,  in 
delivering  up  our  Saviour  to  the  chief  priests,  was 
anxious  only  to  precipitate  the  triumphant  vindica- 
tion of  his  Master.  See  De  Quincey’s  essay  An 
this  curious  subject. 

“ Judgment  as  our  watches,  ’Tis  with 

our.” — Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  parti.,  line  9: 

“None 

Go  just  alike,  yet  eacli  believes  bis  own.” 

Judgment  of  Desire,  The.  A sonnet  by 
Edward  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford  (1545 — 1604), 
printed  in  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices  (q.v.) , 
the  “ only  one  of  his  productions  which,  ’ in 
Ellis’s  opinion,  “ can  be  said  to  rise  a little  above 
mediocrity.” 

Judgment  of  Hercules,  The.  A treatise 

by  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  third  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  (1671 — 1713),  published  in  1713,  and 
afterwards  included  in  the  Characteristics,  published 
in  1711  and  1713. 

Judgment  of  Paris,  The.  A poem  by 
James  Beattie  (1735 — 1802),  published  in  l<Go, 
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on  the  siii ne  subject  as  the  JEnone  of  Tenny- 

udicious  Hooker,  The.  See  Hooker, 

HAKD. 

'udith.  An  oratorio  by  Isaac  Bickerstaff 

,35 1787),  performed  at  the  Lock  Hospital 

ipel  on  the  6th  of  January,  1764,  with  music  by 
Arne. 

; fudith,  The  Story  of.  A fragment  of  old 
_r]ish  religious  poetiy,  preserved  in  the  Cotton 
I S.,  and  printed  in  Thorpe’s  Analecta  Anglo- 
: onica. 

Juggernaut,  The  Duke  of,  in  Vivian  Grey 
I!  v\),  is  said  to  be  intended  for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

llllia,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  (q.v.),  is 
aved  by  Proteus.  “ Julia,”  says  Schlegel,  “ who 
ompanies  her  faithless  lover  in  the  disguise  of  a 
;e,  is,  as  it  were,  a slight  sketch  of  the  tender 
l tale  figures  of  a Viola  and  an  Imogen,  who,  in 
| later  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  leave  their  homes 

I £ similar  disguises  on  love  adventures,  and  to 

om  a peculiar  charm  is  communicated  by  the 
; olay  of  the  most  virginly  modesty  in  their 
| ardous  and  problematical  situation.’5 

rulia,  in  Sheridan’s  Rivals  (q.v.),  is  in  love  with 
| klkland  (q.v.).  She  has  become  the  recognised 
? ■ >e  of  the  sentimental  heroine  of  modem  comedy. 
| mpare  her  with  Clara  in  Lord  Lytton’s  Money 

| v)- 

Julia,  Donna,  in  Byron’s  poem  of  Bon 
} in  (q.v.),  is  the  wife  of  Don  Alfonso,  and  the 
| er  of  the  hero.  See  canto  1. 

Julia  de  Roubigne.  A novel  by  Henry 
| ckenzie  (1745 — 1831). 

i J Julian.  A tragedy  by  Mary  Russell  Mitford 
t ■ 86 — 1855),  produced  in  1823,  with  Macready 
| the  principal  part. 

’ Julian  and  Maddalo:  “ A Conversation.” 
| : familiar  poem  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 
1‘itten  in  1818.  Julian  is  the  poet  himself; 
j .ddalo  is  intended  for  his  friend,  Lord  Byron. 

| Juliana.  Wife  of  Virolet  (q.v.),  in  Fletcher’s 
i[  i.y  of  The  Bauble  Marriage.  “ A high  attempt,” 
*ra  Campbell,  “to  portray  the  saint  and  heroine 

I I rnded  in  female  character.  Juliana  is,  perhaps, 
j her  a fine  idol  of  the  imagination  than  a probable 
| le  of  nature ; but  poetiy,  which  ‘ conforms  the 
| jws  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  soul,’  has 
! | ight  to  the  highest  possible  virtues  of  human 
H i iracter.” 

i Juliana,  The  Legend  of  St.  A poem  by 
' newulf,  in  The  Exeter  Book  (q.v.). 

'Juliet,  in  Measure  for  Measure  (q.v.),  is  beloved 
1 Claudio  (q-v.). 

Juliet.  The  heroine  of  the  tragedy  of  Romeo 
d Juliet  (q.v.).  “All  Shakespeare’s  women,” 
y'B  Mrs.  Jameson,  “being  essentially  women, 
her  love,  or  have  loved,  or  are  capable  of  loving ; 
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but  Juliet  is  love  itself.  The  passion  is  her  state 
of  being,  and  out  of  it  she  has  no  existence.  It  is 
the  soul  within  her  soul,  the  pulse  within  her  heart, 
the  life-blood  along  her  veins,  ‘ blending  with  every 
atom  of  her  frame.’  The  love  that  is  so  chaste  and 
dignified  in  Portia,  so  airily  delicate  and  fearless  in 
Miranda,  so  sweetly  confiding  in  Perdita,  so  play- 
fully fond  in  Rosalind,  so  constant  in  Imogen,  so 
devoted  in  Desdemona,  bo  fervent  in  Helen,  so 
tender  in  Viola — is  each  and  all  of  these  in 
Juliet.”  “Juliet’s  character,”  says  Hazlitt,  (‘is 
one  of  perfect  truth  and  sweetness.  It  has  nothing 
forward,  nothing  coy,  nothing  affected  or  coquet- 
tish about  it — it  is  a pure  effusion  of  nature.” 

Julius  Caesar.  A historical  tragedy  by 
William  Shakespeare  (1564 — 1616),  first  pub- 
lished in  the  famous  Folio  of  1623,  though,  pro- 
bably, it  had  been  acted  more  than  twenty  years 
previously.  There  is  a passage  in  Drayton’s 
Barons'  TVar,  produced  in  1603,  which  strikingly 
recalls  a similar  passage  in  this  play ; and  Halli- 
well-Phillipps  considers  that  the  following  lines 
from  Weever’s  Mirror  of  Martyrs,  printed  in  1601, 
refer  distinctly  to  Shakespeare’s  drama: — 

“TUe  many-headed  multitude  were  drawne 

By  Bratus’  speech,  that  Csesar  was  ambitious ; 

When  eloquent  Mark  Antonie  had  showne 
His  virtues,  who  hut  Bratus  then  was  vicious  1 ” 

The  poet  was  in  this,  as  in  other  plays,  materially 
assisted  by  North’s  translation  of  Plutarch  (q.v.). 
“Shakespeare’s  Julius  Ccesar, ’ ’ says  Hazlitt,  “is 
not  equal,  as  a whole,  to  either  of  his  other  plays 
taken  from  the  Roman  history.  It  is  inferior  in 
interest  to  Coriolanus,  and  both  in  interest  and 
power  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  It,  however, 
abounds  in  admirable  and  affecting  passages,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  profound  knowledge  of  charac- 
ter, in  which  Shakespeare  could  hardly  fail.” 

Julius  Csesar,  A Play  on  the  Death  of, 

by  Lord  Stirling;  published  in  1607,  hut  bearing 
no  greater  resemblance  to  Shakespeare’s  tragedy — 
acted  probably  before  1601  and  printed  in  1623 — 
than  would  necessarily  arise  when  two  writers  treat 
the  same  subject. 

Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  County, 
The.  A humorous  sketch  by  “ Mark  Twain” 
(Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens,  b.  1835),  by  which 
the  author  first  became  known  in  this  country. 

June,  Jennie.  The  noin  de  plume  of  Mrs. 
J.  G-.  Crowly,  an  American  authoress. 

“June,  The  leafy  month  of.” — Cole- 
ridge, The  Ancient  Mariner  (q.v.). 

Junius.  The  signature  appended  to  a famous 
series  of  letters  on  political  subjects,  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Public  Advertiser,  at  various  intervals 
between  1769  and  1772.  They  were  44  in  num- 
ber ; to  which  must  be  added  15  signed  Philo- 
Junius,  113  under  various  signatures,  and  72 
privately  addressed  to  Woodfall,  the  publisher  of 
the  Advertiser,  and  to  Wilkes  (q.v.).  The  first  of 
those  signed  Junius  appeared  on  January  21,  1769, 

1 and  at  once  struck  the  koy-note  of  the  agitation 
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the  writer  was  destined  to  keop  up.  In  this  the 
Ministry  were  attacked  with  a force  of  invective 
which  had  been  unknown  since  Swift,  and  the 
same  spirit  and  vigour  animated  all  succeeding 
letters.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, and  Lord  Mansfield  were  especially  held  up 
to  execration.  All  England  read  the  letters,  and 
talked  of  them  with  surprise  and  curiosity.  Who 
could  he  this  unknown  enemy  ? Every  effort  was 
made  to  discover  him,  hut  without  success.  ‘ ‘ It  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  things,”  he  wrote  to  Woodfall, 
“ that  you  or  anybody  else  should  know  me  unless 
I make  myself  known.”  Again:  “lam  the  sole 
depository  of  my  secret,  and  it  shall  die  with  me.” 
And  there  can  he  no  doubt  it  has,  for  Junius  still 
remains  the  nominis  umbra  Byron  describes  him 
as  in  The  Vision  of  Judgment  (q.v.).  There  he 
appears  among  the  shades,  and  is  as  inscrutable  as 
he  was  on  earth  : — 

“ And  several  people  swore  from  out  the  press, 

They  knew  lilm  perfectly  ; and  one  could  swear 
He  was  his  father  : upon  which  another 
Was  sure  he  was  Ills  mother’s  cousin’s  brother : 

“ Another,  that  he  was  a duke,  or  knight, 

An  orator,  a lawyer,  or  a priest, 

A nabob,  a man  midwife  ; but  the  wight 
Mysterious  changed  his  countenance  at  least 
As  oft  as  they  their  minds  ; though  in  full  sight 
He  stood,  the  puzzle  only  was  Increased ; 

The  man  was  a phantasmagoria  in 
Himself— he  was  so  volatile  and  thin  .... 

“ I’ve  an  hypothesis— ’tis  quite  my  own ; < 

I never  let  it  out  till  now,  for  fear 
Of  doing  people  harm  about  the  throne, 

And  injuring  some  minister  or  peer, 

On  wiiom  the  stigma  might  perhaps  be  blown  ; 

It  is— my  gentle  public,  lend  thine  ear ! 

’Tis,  that  what  Junius  we  are  wont  to  call 
Was  really,  truly,  nobody  at  all.” 

Upwards  of  thirty  persons  obtained  the  credit  of 
the  “ Letters,”  among  whom  may  be  named  Pitt, 
Earl  of  Chatham ; Philip,  Earl  of  Chesterfield ; 
Edmund  Burke  ; the  Duke  of  P ortland  ; Thomas, 
Lord  Lyttelton ; John  Wilkes ; Gerard  Hamilton ; 
Air.  Sergeant  Adair;  John  Horne  Tooke  ; and  Sir 
Philip  Francis.  The  latter  has  been  more  asso- 
ciated with  the  authorship  than  any  one,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  Macaulay  espoused  his 
cause  in  the  essay  on  Warren  Hastings,  recounting 
a number  of  circumstances  which  we  know  to  have 
occurred  both  to  Junius  and  Francis,  and  which 
together  appear  irresistibly  to  fix  the  “ Letters  ” 
upon  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  Francis 
vehemently  denied  the  “ soft  impeachment,”  even 
when  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  avowal,  and 
it  is  certain  that  in  his  own  person  he  never  pro- 
duced any  literary  work  at  all  equal  in  power  to 
the  style  and  matter  of  Junius.  An  authentic  col- 
lected edition  of  the  letters  appeared  in  1772.  See 
AVade’s  edition  (1850)  ; also  the  Life  of  Francis  by 
Mcrivale  (1868),  AVatt’s  Bibliotheca , Quarterly 
Jlcview  (vol.  xc.),  Edinburgh  Review  (vol.  xxix.), 
British  Quarterly  (vol.  x.),  North  British  Review 
(vol.  x.),  Notes  and  Queries , The  Athencemi,  &c. 

Junius  Anonymous.  Sec  Alazono-Mastix. 

Jurisprudence  determined,  The  Pro- 
vince of.  A famous  work  by  John  Austin 
(1797 — 1860),  published  in  1832,  and  “ acknow- 


ledgcd  to  bo  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  the  philosophy  of  law  and  legislation  that  has. 
been  produced  in  modern  times,  entitling  its  author 
to  rank  with  Hooker  and  Montesquieu.” 

“ Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree’s 

inclined.” — Pope,  Moral  Essays,  epistle  i.,  line  150. 

“ J ust  for  a handful  of  silver  he  left 

us.”  First  line  of  The  Lost  Leader,  a lyric  by 
Ii.  Browning.  The  allusion  is  to  AVordsworth’a 
change  of  opinions  from  Republicanism  to  Toryism. 

“Justice,  Even-handed.”—  Macbeth,  acti.. 

scene  7. 

Justified  Sinner,  A.  The  pseudonym 
under  which  James  Hogg  (1772 — 1835)  published 
a work,  entitled  Private  Memoirs,  supposed  to  be 
“written  by  himself,”  with  “a  detail  of  curious 
traditionary  facts,  and  other  evidence,  by  the 
editor”  (1824). 

“Justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man, 

And.”— Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  book  i.,  line  26.. 
Also  in  Samson  Agonistes : — 

“ Just  are  the  ways  of  God, 

And  justifiable  to  men.” 

Pope  has,  in  his  Essay  on  Man,  i.,  16  : — 

“ But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.” 

Justing  between  William  Adamson 
and  John  Syme.  A poem  by  Alexander 
Scot,  in  imitation  of  Christis  Kirk  of  the  Grene. 

Juvenal.  See  English  Juvenal;  Gifford;. 
Vanity  of  Human  AATshes. 
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Kalander.  A character  in  Sidney’s  Arcadia 
(q.v.). 

Karnes,  Lord,  Henry  Home  (b.  1696,  d. 

1782),  wrote  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality 
and  Natural  Religion  (1751) ; Introduction  to  the 
Art  of  Thinking  (1761) ; Elements  of  Criticism 
(1762),  (q.v.);  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man 
(1773)  ; The  Gentleman  Farmer  (1777) ; Loose- 
Hints  on  Education  (1781).  See  the  Life  by 
Tytler. 


Kate,  Corinthian.  One  of  the  Character’- 
Ll Pierce  Egan’s  story  of  Life  in  London  (q.v.). 

Kate,  Cousin.  The  adopted  name  of  Mis> 
Catherine  D.  Bell,  an  American  authoress,  in 
the  publication  of  many  of  her  popular  tales  for 
children. 


Kate  Kearney.  A well-known  song  by 
Lady  Morgan  (1783—1859),  included  in  Twelve 
f the  Most  Pathetic  Irish  Mdlodics,  arranged  ten 
English  Words. 

“Katerfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end.”— 

/OWFER,  Task,  book  iv.,  Winter  Evening,  line  86. 

Katherine.  The  “ shrew  ” in  The  Taming  of 
he  Shrew  (q.v.) ; also  a character  in  Love's  Labour  s- 
lost  (q.v.). 
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Katharine,  The  Life  of  St.,  in  English 
■so,  by  John  Capgkave  (1393—1464),  founded 
on  some  old  rhymes  of  a priest  culled  Arreck,  of 
oin  Capgrave  siiys  : — 

“ He  13  uoueh  ded,  this  good  man,  this  l'reest, 

He  deyd  at  Lynne,  many  year  agoo  ; . . . 

Of  the  West  Cnntre  It  seemeth  he  was. 

Be  his  manner  of  speche,  and  be  his  style ; 

He  was  somtyme  persone  of  Seynt  l’aneras 
In  the  evte  of  London,  a ful  grete  while. 

He  is  now  above  us  ful  many  myle.” 


Katharine  was  the  subject  of  a play  acted  at 
1 1 instable  before  1119. 


Katherine’s  Lantern,  Mrs.:  “written  in 
album.”  A lyric  by  William  Makepeace 
.{  ackeray  (1811 — 1863). 


Kavanagh : “A  Tale,”  by  Henry  Wads- 
kth  Longfellow  (b.  1807),  published  in  1849. 
I e hero  is  a clergyman,  whose  name  gives  the 
K e to  the  story,  and  who  eventually  marries  the 
I oine,  Cecilia  Vaughan. 


'Kavanagh,  Julia,  novelist  and  miscellaneous 
iter  (b.  1824,  d.  1877),  wrote  The  Three  Paths 
•147) ; Madeleine  (1848)  ; Woman  in  France  in  the 
■jhteenth  Century  (1850);  Nathalie  (1851); 
men  of  Christianity  (1852) ; Daisy  Burns  (1853) ; 
ace  Lee  (1855) ; Rachel  Gray  (1856)  ; Adele 
*58) ; A Summer  and  Winter  in  the  Two  Sicilies 
i58)  ; Seven  Years,  and  other  tales  (1860)  ; 
each  Women  of  Letters  (1861) ; English  Women  of 
tiers  (1862) ; Queen  Mab  (1863)  ; Beatrice  (1865)  ; 
bit’s  Second  Love  (1867);  Dora  (1868);  Sylvia 
170);  Bessie  (1872);  John  Dorrien  (1874);  Two 
lies  (1877) ; and  other  works. 

'Kay,  John  (circa  1506),  is  notable  only  as 
r ving  committed  to  posterity  an  English  prose 
.nslation  (printed  about  1482)  of  a Latin  history 
• the  siege  of  Rhodes,  in  the  title  of  which,  dedi- 
; ing  his  work  to  King  Edward  IV.,  he  calls  him- 
t f “ hys  humble  Poete  Laureate.”  See  Laureate, 
ets. 


Kay  (or  Caius),  Thomas,  scholar  (d.  1572), 
ill  blished  a translation  of  Erasmus’  Paraphrase  of 
Mark  (1548),  and  Assert io  Antiquitatis  Oxoni- 
iis  Academies  (1568,  1574, and  1730). 


-Kay,  Sir.  Foster-brother  to  King  Arthur, 
d seneschal  in  King  Arthur’s  court.  He  figures 
Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King  (q.v.). 

-Kayo,  Sir  John  WiHiam,  miscellaneous 
iter  (b.  1814,  d.  1876),  published  a History  of  the 
or  in  Afghanistan  (1851);  The  Administration 
the  East  India  Company  (1853)  ; biographies  of 
•rd  Metcalfe  (1854),  Sir  George  Tucker  (1854), 
d Sir  John  Malcolm  (1856);  Christianity  in  India 
159) ; A History  of  the  Sepoy  War,  1857— S (1864 
76) ; Lives  of  Indian  Officers  (1867) ; and  Essays 
an  Optimist  (1870). 

i-Keach,  Benjamin,  Baptist  divine  (b.  1640, 
1704),  was  author  of  True  Godliness,  The  Child's 
structor,  Scripture  Metaphors , and  other  works. 


Keate,  George,  poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1729,  d.  1797),  published  Poems  (1781); 
The  Republic  of  Geneva;  The  Pelew  Islands,  and 
other  works. 

Keats,  John,  poet  (b.  1796,  d.  1821),  pub- 
lished Poems  (1817);  Endymion  (1818);  and  Hy- 
perion (1820).  See  the  Life  by  Lord  Houghton 
(1845).  For  Criticism,  see  Jeffrey's  Essays  and 
Rossetti’s  edition  of  the  Poems.  “ The  most  obvious 
characteristic  of  Keats’s  poetry  is  certainly,”  says 
Masson,  “ its  abimdant  sensuousness.  Some  of  his 
finest  little  poems  are  all  but  literally  lyrics  of  the 
sensuous,  embodiments  of  the  feelings  of  ennui, 
fatigue,  physical  languor,  and  the  like,  in  tissues 
of  fancied  circumstance  and  sensation  . . . - 

It  is  the  same  in  those  longer  pieces  of  narrative 
phantasy  which  form  the  larger  portion  of  his 
writings.  Selecting,  as  in  Endymion , a legend  of 
the  Grecian  mythology,  or,  as  in  Isabella:  or,  the 
Pot  of  Basil,  a story  from  Boccaccio,  or,  as  in  The 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  the  hint  of  a middle-age  super- 
stition, or,  as  in  Lamia,  a story  of  Greek  witch- 
craft, he  sets  himself  to  weave  out  the  little  text 
of  substance  so  given  into  a linked  succession  of 
imaginary  movements  and  incidents  taking  place 
in  the  dim  depths  of  ideal  scenery,  whether  of 
forest,  grotto,  sea-shore,  the  interior  of  a Gothic 
castle,  or  the  marble  vestibule  of  a Corinthian 
palace.  In  following1  him  in  these  luxurious  ex- 
cursions into  a world  of  ideal  nature  and  life,  we 
see  his  imagination  winging  about,  as  if  it  were  his 
disembodied  senses  hovering  insect-like  in  one 
humming  group,  all  keeping  together  in  harmony 
at  the  bidding  of  a higher  intellectual  power,  and 
yet  each  catering  for  itself  in  that  species  of  cir- 
cumstance which  is  its  peculiar  food  .... 
His  most  obvious  characteristic,  I repeat,  is  the 
universality  of  his  sensuousness.  And  that  it  is, 
added  to  his  exquisite  mastery  in  language  and 
verse,  that  makes  it  such  a luxury  to  read  him 
. . . . There  is  hardly  any  recent  poet  in  con- 

nection with  whom  the  mechanism  of  verse  in 
relation  to  thought  may  be  studied  more  delight- 
fully. Occasionally,  it  is  true,  there  is  the  shock 
of  a horrible  Cockney  rhyme  ....  But 
where,  on  the  whole,  shall  we  find  language  softer 
and  richer,  verse  more  harmonious  and  sweetly- 
linked,  and,  though  usually  after  the  model  of 
some  older  poet,  more  thoroughly  novel  and  ori- 
ginal; or  where  shall  we  see  more  beautifully 
exemplified  the  power  of  that  high  artifice  of 
rhymes  by  which,  as  by  little  coloured  lamps  of 
light  thrown  out  in  advance  of  the  prow  of  their 
thoughts  from  moment  to  moment,  poets  steer 
their  way  so  windingly  through  the  fantastic 
gloom  ? ....  In  the  caso  of  Keats,  there  is 
evidence  of  a progress  both  intellectually  and 
morally ; of  a disposition,  already  consciously 
known  to  himself,  to  move  forward  out  of  the  sen- 
suous or  merely  sensuous-ideal  mood,  into  the 
mood  of  the  truly  epic  poet,  the  poet  of  life,  sub- 
limity, and  action  ....  Even  in  his  earlier 
poems  one  is  struck  not  only  by  the  steady  presence 
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of  a keen  and  subtle  intellect,  but  also  by  frequent 
Hashes  of  permanently  deep  meaning,  frequent 
lines  of  lyric  thoughtfulness,  and  occasional  maxims 
of  weighty  historic  generality  ....  From 
Endymion  itself,  sensuous  to  very  wildness  as  the 
poem  is  considered,  scores  of  passages  might  be 
quoted  to  prove  that  already,  while  it  was  being 
written,  intellect,  feeling,  and  experience  were 
doing  their-  work  with  Keats  ....  Seeing 
this,  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  believing  that  had 
Keats  lived  to  the  ordinary  age  of  man,  he  would 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  our  poets.  As 
it  is,  I believe  we  shall  all  be  disposed  to  place  him 
very  near  indeed  to  our  very  best.”  See  Agnes, 
The  Eve  of  St.;  Endymion;  Epistles;  Hyperion; 
Isabella  : or,  the  Pot  of  Basil  ; Lamia  ; 

Nightingale,  Ode  to  a ; Otho  the  Great. 

Keble,  John,  Vicar  of  Hursley  (b.  1792,  d. 
1866),  wrote  The  Christian  Year  (1827),  (q.v.);  Be 
Poeticce  Vi  Medica  (1844) ; Lyra  Innocentium 
(1846),  (q.v.);  besides  contributing  to  Tracts  for 
the  Times  (1834 — 36),  and  editing  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Hooker.  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Pusey 
and  Father  Newman,  he  edited  the  Library  of 
Fathers  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  Anterior  to  the 
Bivision  of  the  East  and  West , the  publication  of 
which  commenced  at  Oxford  in  1838.  His  Occasional 
Sermons  appeared  in  1851.  Among  his  minor 
works  are  his  Eucharistical  Adoration,  The  Litany 
of  Our  Lord's  Warning,  The  Pentecostal  Year,  The 
Psalms  of  Bavid  in  English  Verse,  and  Village 
Sermons.  His  Letters  of  Spiritual  Guidance  were 
published  in  1870  ; his  Occasional  Papers  in  1877. 
See  the  Life  by  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge.  For  Criticism, 
see  Shairp’ s Studies  in  Poetry  and  Philosophy,  and 
Miss  Yonge’s  Musing s on  the  Christian  Year. 

“ Keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds, 

"Who.” — Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xxxiii.  : — 

“ The  shadow  clothed  from  head  to  foot.” 

Kehama,  The  Curse  of.  A poem  in 
twenty-four  parts,  by  Robert  Southey  (1774— 
1843),  published  in  1810,  and  written  in  irregular 
rhymed  verse.  It  is  founded  on  the  belief  pre- 
valent among  the  Hindoos  that  prayers,  sacrifices, 
and  penances  possess  no  inherent  value,  and  in  no 
degree  depend  upon  the  disposition  or  motive  of 
the  persons  who  perform  them,  but  are  simply 
drafts  upon  heaven,  which  the  gods  are  bound  to 
honour.  Among  the  dramatis  personce  are  Brama, 
the  Creator ; Vieshno,  the  preserver ; Seeva,  the 
destroyer ; Indra,  god  of  the  elements ; Yamen, 
lord  of  hell  and  judge  of  the  dead;  Marriataly, 
the  goddess  of  the  lower  castes  ; Pollear,  or  Ganesa, 
the  protector  of  travellers;  Casyapa,  the  father 
of  the  immortals ; Devetas,  the  inferior  deities  ; 
Suras,  the  good  spirits ; Asuras,  evil  spirits,  or 
devils  ; and  Glendoveers,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
good  spirits,  the  Grindouvers  of  Sonnerat.  “ The 
scene,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “ is  alternately  laid 
in  the  terrestrial  paradise,  under  the  sea,  in  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  and  in  hell  itself.  The  prin- 
cipal actors  are,  a man  who  approaches  almost  to 


omnipotence ; another  labouring  under  a strange 
and  fearful  malediction,  which  exempts  him  from 
the  ordinary  laws  of  nature;  a good  genius  a 
sorceress,  and  a ghost,  with  several  Iiindostan 
deities  of  several  ranks.  The  only  being  that 
retains  the  usual  attributes  of  humanity  is  a 
female,  who  is  gifted  with  immortality,  at  the 
close  of  the  piece.” 

Keightley,  Thomas,  miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1789,  d.  1872),  wrote,  besides  Outlines  of 
History  and  histories  of  England  (1837),  Rome 
(1835),  Greece  (1836),  and  India  (1847);  Fairy 
Mythology  (1828)  ; Mythology  of  Ancient  Greece  and 
Italy  (1831)  ; The  Crusaders  (1833)  ; Tales  and 
Popular  Fictions  (1834);  and  a Life  of  Milton 
(1855).  He  also  edited  the  Works  of  Milton  (1859), 
and  portions  of  the  Works  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid, 
and  Sallust. 

Keith,  George,  religious  writer  (d.  about 
1715),  wrote,  among  other  works,  Immediate 
Revelation  not  Ceased  (1668) ; and  The  Woman - 
Preacher  of  Tasmania  (1647). 

Keith,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Caithness  and 
Orkney  (b.  1661,  d.  1757),  wrote  A History  of  the 
Affairs  of  Church  and  State  in  Scotland  (1734);  and 
compiled  A Catalogue  of  Scottish  Bishops  (1754). 

Kellison,  Matthew,  Roman  Catholic  divine 
(d.  1641),  published  A Survey  of  the  New  Religion 
(1603). 

KeHy,  Hugh,  dramatist  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1739,  d.  1777),  wrote  Thespis  (1762), 
False  Belicacy  (1763),  A Word  to  the  Wise  (1765), 
Clementina,  The  School  for  Wives,  The  Romance 
of  an  Hour , and  The  Man  of  Reason. 

Kelton,  Arthur  (temp.  Edward  VI. ),  wrote 

A Cronycle  with  a genealogie  declaryng  that  the 
Britons  and  Welshmen  are  lineallye  descended  from 
Brute , in  verse,  and  printed  in  1547 ; also  a poetical 
panegyric  on  the  Cambrio-Britons.  In  reference  to 
the  former  work,  Wood  ( Athena:  Oxomenses ) con- 
siders that  Kelton  was  an  able  antiquary,  but 
regrets  he  did  not  put  his  learning  into  prose. 

Kemble,  Frances  Anne,  Mrs.  Butler  (b. 
1811),  has  written  two  plays,  Francis  I.  (1830),  and 
The  Star  of  Seville  (1837),  a volume  of  Poems  (1842), 
Journal  of  a Residence  in  America  (1835);  A 
Year  of  Consolation  (1847),  descriptive  of  Italian  life 
and  scenery ; Residence  in  a Georgian  Plantation 
(1863) ; and  Old  Woman's  Gossip  (1S76).  Her  Blind 
were  printed  in  1863  ; her  Poems  again  in  1865. 


Kemble,  John  Mitchell,  scholar  and  editor 

(b.  1807,  d.  1857),  wrote  A History  of  the  English 
Language,  First  Period  (1834) ; and  The  Saxons  w» 
England  (1849);  besides  editing  various  oj® 
English  remains  in  prose  and  verse  in  Ko  i 
1839—41,  1846,  and  1849. 


Kemble,  Stanzas  to  J.  P.,  composed  for  a 
blic  meeting  held  in  June,  1817;  by  IH0>  - 
lMpbell.  Kemble  (b.  1757,  d.  1823)  was  the 
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: thor  of  Macbeth  Reconsidered  (1786);  Macbeth 
d Richard  III.  (1817);  various  adaptations  for 
o stage,  and  some  fugitive  pieces.  See  the  Life 
Boaden  (1825). 

Kempferhausen.  One  of  the  interlocutors 
the  Nodes  Ambrosia  nee  (q.v.),  and  the  name 
turned  by  Robert  Pierce  Gillies  in  his  con- 
butions  to  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

Kempion.  A ballad,  which  described  how  a 
■.iden,  having  been  transformed  by  a sorceress 
to  the  shape  of  a dreadful  serpent,  is  released  by 
voe  kisses  from  her  lover.  The  ballad  called 
,,.ip  Owuin,  printed  by  Buchan  and  Motherwell, 
11s  the  same  story,  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
vourite  one  with  ballad-writers.  The  Laidly 
'orm  of  Sp indleston h engh , often  printed  in  ballad 
oks,  is  a partly  modernised  version  of  the  same. 


Kempis,  Thomas  A,  or  Thomas  Hamer- 
[ 3n  of  Kempen,  as  he  ought  properly  to  be 
■ died  (b.  1380,  a.  1471),  is  famous  as  the  supposed 
tj  thor  of  the  treatise  Be  Imitatione  Christ i,  which 
I*  s so  frequently  been  translated  into  English  as  to 
'Serve  notice  here.  It  has  also  been  attributed  to 
hn  Gerson,  Chancellor  of  Paris,  on  the  ground 
. at  a manuscript  of  1463  indicates  him  as  the 
' .thor,  and  that  it  appeared  appended  to  one  of 
-arson’s  works  in  1421.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rliest  editions  give  the  authorship  to  A Kempis, 
4 whose  handwriting  two  manuscript  copies  of  it 
ive  been  found;  John  Basel,  his  contemporary 
id  a member  of  the  same  order,  names  him  as  the 
riter ; and  the  style  is  certainly  more  that  of  A 
empis  than  of  Gerson.  See  the  Lives  of  A Kempis 
- Brewer  (1676),  and  Butler  (1814).  The  Imitatio 
•is  first  published  in  1415.  Among  later  Eng- 
;h  translations  are  those  by  Dean  Stanhope  (1866), 
• shop  Goodwin  (1868),  and  Benham  (1874). 


1 Ken,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
. 1637,  d.  1711),  is  best  known  as  the  author  of 
.e  Morning  and  the  Evening  Hymns.  His  Works , 
msisting  of  poems,  sermons,  and  various  miscel- 
neous  treatises,  were  published  in  1721.  His 
ife  has  been  written  by  Hawkins  (1713),  Bowles 
830),  and  “a  Layman”  (1854). 


Kendale.  A writer  of  metrical  romances, 
'f erred  to  by  Robert  de  Brunne  as  contemporary 
ith  Thomas  the  Rhymer  (q.v.).  The  Geste  of  King 
[om  is  attributed  to  him  by  many  critics.  See 
orn,  The  Geste  of  King. 


Kenelm  Chillingly  : “ his  Adventures  and 
pinions.”  A novel  by  Edward,  Lord  Lytton  (b. 
Jr  805,  d.  1873),  published  in  1873,  and  characterised 
I’  y The  Quarterly  Review  as  “ unique  among  Lord 
||•..ytton’s  novels  in  its  simplicity  and  the  absence 
| t any  elaborate  construction ; it  overflows  with 
■rumour,  it  is  lit  up  with  Hashes  of  wit  as  brilliant 
pod  as  innocent  as  summer  lightning,  it  has  some- 
I ling  even  of  that  boisterous  joviality  which  dis- 
v mguishes  Fielding,  but  at  bottom  it  is  the  saddest 
w f Lord  Lytton’ s stories. 


Kenilworth.  A novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(q.v.),  published  in  1821.  See  Cumnor  Hall. 

Kennedy,  Grace,  novelist  (b.  about  1782,  d. 
1825),  wrote  Anna  Ross : or,  the  Orphan  of  Waterloo; 
Father  Clement,  and  other  works,  many  of  which 
havo  been  translated  into  the  French  and  German 
languages. 

Kennedy,  John,  mathematician  (b.  1700,  d. 
1770),  was  the  author  of  Scripture  Chronology. 

Kennedy,  Walter  (circa  1480).  The  author 
of  two  satires  on  his  contemporary,  Dunbar,  and  a 
poem,  In  Braise  of  A ige,  included  in  Lord  Hailes’s 
collection  of  Scottish  poems.  See  Aige,  In  Praise 
of  ; Flyting  ; and  Invective  against  Mouth- 
thankless. 

Kennet,  Basil  (b.  1674,  d.  1714),  wrote 
Romce  Antigua  Notitia  (1696) ; Lives  and  Characters 
of  the  Ancient  Greek  Poets ; An  Exposition  of  the 
Creed ; and  a volume  of  sermons ; besides  a rhyth- 
mical paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,  Sermons,  and  some 
translations. 

Kennet,  White,  Bishop  of  Peterborough  (b. 
1660,  d.  1728),  wrote  Parochial  Antiquities  (1694); 
the  third  volume  of  a Complete  History  of  England 
(1706);  The  Family  of  Cavendish  (1707);  a Register 
and  Chronicle  (1728);  and  many  other  works.  See 
the  Life  by  Newton  (1730). 

Kenney,  James,  dramatist  (b.  1780,  d. 
1849),  wrote  Raising  the  W%ind  (1803);  Matrimony 
(1804);  False  Alarms  (1807);  Ella  Rosenberg  { 1807); 
The  World  (1808);  Spring  and  Autumn  (1827);  The 
Illustrious  Stranger  (1827) ; Masaniello  (1829);  The 
Sicilian  Vespers  (1840);  and  other  works. 

Kennicott,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  divine  and 
scholar  (b.  1718,  d.  1788),  published,  among  other 
works,  On  the  State  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Old 
Testament  (1753  and  1760);  Vetus  Testamentum 
Hebraicum,  cum  Variis  lectionibus  (1776) ; A General 
Bissertation  on  the  Hebreio  Old  Testament  (1780); 
and  an  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Criticism. 

Kenrick,  William,  LL.D.,  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1720  d.  1779),  wrote  The  Immortality  of 
the  Soul  (1751);  The  Pasquinade  (1753);  a Rcricio 
of  Br.  Johnson’ s New  Edition  of  Shakespeare  (1765); 
an  English  Bictionary  (1 773);  and  some  comedies. 
He  founded  The  London  Rcvieio  in  1775. 

Kensington  Gardens.  An  allegorical 
poem  by  Thomas  Ticicell  (1686 — 1740),  published 
in  1722,  “ of  which,”  says  Johnson,  “the  versifica- 
tion is  smooth  and  elegant,  but  the  fiction  unskil- 
fully compounded  of  Grecian  deities  and  Gothic 
fancies.  Neither  species  of  these  exploded  beings 
could  have  done  much,  and  when  they  are  brought 
together  they  only  make  each  other  contemptible.” 

Kensington  Gardens,  Lines  Written 

in.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 

Kent,  James,  American  writer  on  juris- 
prudence (b.  1763,  a.  1847),  was  the  author  of  Com- 
mentaries on  American  Law. 
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Kent,  William  Charles  Mark,  poet  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (1>.  1823),  has  published 
Aletheia:  or,  the  Doom  of  Mythology , and  other  Poems 
(1850);  Dreamland:  or,  Poets  in  their  Haunts,  and 
Other  Poems  (1862);  Footprints  on  the  Road  (1864)  ; 
Charles  Dickens  as  a Reader  (1872);  and  various 
other  works  in  prose  and  verse.  See  Rochester, 
Mark. 

KenwigS.  The  name  of  an  amusing  family, 
who  figure  in  Nicholas  Nickleby  (q.v.). 

Kenyon,  John,  poet  (b.  1783,  d.  1856),  wrote 
A Rhymed  Plea  for  Tolerance  (1833);  Poems,  for  the 
most  part  Occasional  (1838);  and  A Day  at  Tivoli, 
with  other  Poems  (1849).  There  are  many  allusions 
to  him  in  Miss  Mitford’s  correspondence. 

Kerr,  Orpheus  C.  The  literary  pseudonym 
of  Robert  H.  Newell,  an  American  author. 

“ Orpheus  C.  Kerr”  is,  of  course,  “ Office-seeker.” 
See  Avery  G-libun. 

Kerr,  Robert  (b.  1755,  d.  1814).  The  author 

of  A History  of  Scotland  during  the  Reign  of  Robert 
Rruce,  and  of  numerous  scientific  works.  He  pub- 
lished also  a collection  of  voyages  and  travels. 

Kett,  Henry,  divine  and  miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1761,  d.  1825),  wrote  History  the  Interpreter  of 
Prophecy  (1798);  Emily,  a novel  (1809);  and  other 
works. 

Kettledrummle,  Gabriel.  A Covenanting 
preacher,  in  Old  Mortality  (q.v.). 

Kettlewell,  John,  divine  (b.  1653,  d.  1695), 
wrote  Measures  of  Christian  Obedience  (1678).  His 
Works  were  collected  in  1718.  See  the  Lives  by 
Hickes,  Nelson,  and  Lee. 

“Kick  that  scarce  would  move  a 

horse,  A.” — Cowper,  The  Yearly  Distress  : — 

“ May  kill  a sound  divine.” 

Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine,  The:  “A  i 

Christmas  Book,”  by  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray;  published  in  1851,  and  severely  criti- 
cised in  The  Times,  to  which  Thackeray  replied  in 
a trenchant  essay,  prefixed  to  the  second  edition, 
On  Thunder  and  Small  Beer. 

Kidd,  John,  M.D.  (b.  1775,  d.  1851),  was 

the  author  of  The  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to 
the  Physical  Condition  of  Man  (one  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatises)  (1833),  and  other  works. 

Kidder,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
(b.  1635,  d.  1703),  wrote  A Demonstration  of  the 
Mcssias  (1694—1700) ; and  A Commentary  on  the 
Five  Books  of  Moses  (1694). 

“Kidney,  A man  of  my.” — Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  act  iii.,  scene  5. 

Kiffen,  WiUiam  (b.  1616,  d.  1701),  was  the 
author  of  A Sober  Discourse  of  Right  to  Church 
Communion.  See  the  Life  by  Orme  (1822). 

Kilburne,  Richard  (b.  1606,  d.  1678).  | 

The  author  of  The  Topographic  of  Kent.  1 


Kilbye,  Richard,  divine  (d.  1617),  was 

author  of  The  Burden  of  a Loaded  Conscience. 

Killigrew,  Henry,  dramatist  (b.  1612,  d. 

1690),  wrote  The  Conspiracy  (q.v.),  (1638  and  1653)' 
and  a volume  of  sermons  (1685). 

Killigrew,  Thomas,  dramatist  (b.  1611,  d. 

1682),  wrote  various  comedies  and  tragedies,  which 
wore  published  in  one  volume  in  1664.  See  Parson’s 
Wedding,  The. 

Killigrew,  Sir  William  (b.  1605,  d.  1693), 
wrote  Artless  Midmight  Thoughts  of  a Gentleman  at 
Court  (1684),  (q.v.);  Midnight  and  Daily  Thoughts 
(1694);  Four  New  Plays  ( The  Siege  of  Urbin,  Selin- 
dra,  Love  and  Friendship,  Pandora),  (1666);  and 
The  Imperial  Tragedy  (1669). 

Kilmansegg,  Miss,  and  her  Precious 
Leg.  A humorous  poem  by  Thomas  Hood,  which 
originally  appeared  in  Colburn’s  New  Monthly 
Magazine.  The  heroine  is  an  heiress,  with  an 
artificial  leg  of  solid  gold. 

Kilmeny.  The  heroine  of  a pathetic  story,  in 
verse,  by  James  Hogg  (q.v.),  contained  in  one  of 
his  longer  poems.  It  is  also  the  title  of  a novel  by 
William  Black  (q.v.). 

Kimber,  Isaac,  Nonconformist  minister  (b. 
1692,  d.  1758),  wrote  Biographies  of  Cromwell  and 
Bishop  Beveridge ; also,  a History  of  England.  His 
son  Edward  (d.  1769)  published  Peerages  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  a Baronetage  of  England,  and  a 
History  of  England. 

“Kin  (A  little  more  than)  and  less 

than  kind.”— Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene  2. 

Kinde  Hart’s  Dreame,  The : “ containing 
Five  Apparitions,  with  their  Invectives  against 
Abuses,”  by  Henry  Chettle;  published  in  1593, 
and  reprinted  by  the  Percy  Society.  This  tract 
contains  incidental  references  to  Greene,  Marlowe, 
and  Shakespeare. 

“ Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coro- 
nets.”— Tennyson,  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere. 

King  and  no  King,  A.  A play  by  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  described  as  “inferior  to 
Philaster.  The  language  has  not  so  much  of 
poetical  beauty.”  The  coarsest  and  most  powerful 
scenes  are  those  in  which  Arbaces  (q.v.)  reveals 
his  illicit  desires. 

King  and  the  Barker,  The.  An  old  poem, 

printed  in  Ritson’s  Ancient  Popular  Poetry ; pro- 
bably the  original  of  “ The  merry,  pleasant,  and 
delectable  history  between  King  Edward  the  Fourth 
and  a tanner  of  Tamworth.”  Dantre,  in  the  poem, 
is  Daventry,  vulgarly  pronounced  Daintry,  in 
Warwickshire. 

“ King  Arthur  made  new  knights  to 

fill  the  gap.”— Pelleas  and  Etarre,  in  Tennyson  s 
Idylls  of  the  King. 

King  David  and  fair  Bethsabe,  Tb© 
Love  of:  “with  the  Tragedy  of  Absalom.  A 
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riptural  drama,  by  George  Peele  ; “the  earliest 
mdation,”  says  Thomas  Campbell,  “ of  pathos 
d harmony  that  can  be  traced  in  our  dramatic 
3try.”  It  was  printed  in  1599. 

King,  Edward  (b.  1612,  d.  1637),  will  always 
illustrious  in  English  literature  as  the  friend  of 
lton,  who  dedicated  Lycidas  (q.v.)  to  his  memory, 
distinguished  himself  at  college  as  a writer  of 
tin  verse. 

vKing,  Edward,  antiquary  (b.  1735,  d.  1807), 
blished  Morsels  of  Criticism  (1788),  Munimenta 
itiqua  (1799 — 1805),  and  other  works. 

“ King,  Every  inch  a ."—King  Lear , act  iv., 
me  6. 

Lg,  Henry,  Bishop  of  Chichester  (b.  1591, 
1669),  wrote  A Beep  Groan  fetched  at  the  funeral 
the  incomparable  and  glorious  King  Charles  I. 
T9) ; The  Psalms  of  David  turned  into  Metre 
151);  a volume  of  Poems , which  appeared  in 
37,  and  were  edited  by  Dr.  Hannah  in  1823, 
if i I other  works,  for  a list  of  which  see  Lowndes’ 
bliographer’s  Manual.  See  Deep  Groan,  A. 

Ling  John.  An  historical  play  by  William 
akespeare.  See  John,  King. 


ng,  John,  Prebendary  of  York  (b.  1652,  d. 
95),  wrote,  among  other  works,  Tolando-Pseudo- 
o-Mastix : or,  a Currycomb  for  a Lying  Coxcomb. 

•King  John  and  the  Abbot  of  Canter- 
lry.  A popular  ballad  of  the  reign  of  James  I., 
lieh  seems  to  have  been  modernised  from  an 
ler  composition  called  King  John  and  the  Bishop 
Canterbury.  Besides  these,  there  are  extant  two 
Iliads  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  respectively, 
ng  Olfrey  and  the  Abbot,  and  King  Henry  and 
Bishop. 

King  of  France’s  Daughter,  The.  A 


lad,  the  full  title  of  which  is  ‘ ‘ An  excellent 
.llad  of  the  Prince  of  England’s  courtship  to  the 
' ng  of  France’s  Daughter.”  The  “ Prince  of 
.igland”  was  probably  Ethelwulph,  who  had 
en  betrothed  to  Judith,  daughter  of  King  Charles 
2 Bald,  but  who  died  before  his  marriage.  The 
llad  describes  his  death,  and  how  Judith  was 
entuaUy  won  by  Baldwin,  Forester  and  Earl  of 
anders. 

“King  of  good  feHows,  The.”— King 
enry  V.,  actv.,  scene  2. 

■ King  of  Scots  and  Andrew  Browne  : 

V new  ballad,  declaring  the  great  treason  con- 
ired  against  the  young  King  of  Scots,  and  how 
o Andrew  Browne,  an  Englishman,  which  was 
e king’s  chamberlaine,  prevented  the  same.” 
Me  author,  W.  Elderton,  is  said  to  have  died  in 
92. 

“King  of  shreds  and  patches,  A.”— 

t iamlet,  act  iii.,  scene  4. 

IKing  of  Tars,  The.  An  “ ancient  tale,”  in 
ruse,  “ touched  with  a rude  but  expressive  pencil,” 
which  Warton  gives  some  specimens  in  his 


History  (vol.  ii.,  sect.  5).  It  is  printed  in  Kit  son’s 
collection.  Warton  says  there  is  a warmth  of 
description  in  some  passages  of  this  poem  not  unlike 
the  maimer  of  Chaucer.  The  stanza  resembles  that 
of  Chaucer’s  Rime  of  Sir  Topaz. 

King,  Peter,  Lord  Chancellor  and  theologian 
(b.  1669,  d.  1734),  wrote  An  Inquiry  into  the  Con- 
stitution, Discipline,  Unity,  and  Worship  of  the 
Primitive  Church  (1691);  and  A History  of  the 
Apostles’  Creed  (1702). 

King,  Richard,  divine  (b.  1749,  d.  1810), 
wrote  a reply  to  the  Letters  of  Peter  Plymley. 

“King  Stephen  was  a worthy  peer.” 

First  line  of  two  stanzas  sung  by  Iago  in  Othello, 
act  ii.,  scene  3.  See  Percy’s  Rcliques. 

King,  The,  and  the  Miller  of  Mans- 
field. An  old  baHad,  in  two  parts,  printed  in 
Bishop  Percy’s  Rcliques.  The  king  is  Henry  II. 

King,  William,  poet  (b.  1685),  wrote  The 
Toast,  An  Apology,  and  other  works. 

King,  William,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  (b.  1650,  d.  1729),  was  author  of  De  Origine 
Mali  (1702). 

King,  William,  L L.D.,  miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1663,  d.  1712),  wrote  A Journey  to  London  in 
the  year  1678;  The  Tr ansactioner  (1700)  (q.v.); 
Useful  Transactions  in  Philosophy  and  other  sorts  of 
Learning  (1708);  The  Art  of  CooJcery  (q.v.);  An 
Adaptation  of  Ovid’s  “ Art  of  Love” ; and  many  other 
works,  all  of  which  were  collected  and  published, 
with  a Memoir,  by  Nichols,  in  1776.  See  Johnson’s 
Lives  of  the  Poets. 

“King’s  English,  The.”  A phrase  used 
by  Mrs.  Quickly  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
act  i.,  scene  4. 

“ Kingdom  for  a horse,  My.”  See 

“ Horse,  A,  a horse.” 

Kinglake,  Alexander  William,  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1809),  has  written  Rot  hen  (1844b 
and  A History  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea  (1863 — 75). 
See  Eothen. 

Kingsley,  Charles,  Canon  of  Westminster, 
poet,  novelist,  and  essayist  (b.  1819,  d.  1875),  wrote 
The  Saint’s  Tragedy  (1846),  (q.v.) ; Yeast  (1848), 
(q.v.);  Village  Sermons  (1849)  ; Alton  Loclce  (1850), 
(q.v.);  Cheap  Clothes  and  Nasty  (1850),  (q.v.); 
Phaeton  (1852),  (q.v.)  ; Hypatia  (1853),  (q.v.) ; 
Westward  Ho!  (1855),  (q.v.);  Glaucus  (1855),  (q.v.) ; 
The  Heroes:  or,  Greek  Fairy  Tales  (1856) ; Alexandria 
and  her  Schools  (1857)  ; Two  Years  Ago  (1857) ; 
Andromeda  (q.v.)  ; Miscellanies  (1859) ; The 
Water  Babies  (1863);  The  Roman  and  the  Teuton: 
Lectures  (1864) ; What,  then,  docs  Dr.  Newman  Mean ? 
(1864);  Hcreward,  the  last  of  the  English  (1866); 
The  Ancien  Regime  (1867);  The  Hermits  (1868); 
Madam  Now  and  Lady  Why  (1870) ; At  Last  (1871); 
Prose  Idylls  (1873);  Plays  and  Puritans  (1873)-, 
Health  and  Education  (1874) ; The  Limits  of  Exact 
Science  as  applied  to  History  ; and  several  volumes 
of  Sermons.  See  the  Life  by  Mrs.  Kingsley  (1876). 
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See  Dundreary,  Lord  ; Lot,  Parson  ; Minute 
Philosopher,  A;  Parson,  The  Chartist;  Three 
Fishers,  The. 

Kingsley,  Henry,  novelist  (h.  1830,  d.  1876), 
wrote  Austin  Elliott;  The  Boy  in  Grey ; Geoffrey 
Hamlyn;  The  Harveys  ; Hetty,  and  other  Stories  ; The 
Hilly ars  and  the  Burtons ; Hornby  Mills , and  other 
Stories;  Leighton  Court;  The  Lost  Child;  Mademoiselle 
Mathilde;  Number  Seventeen;  Oalcshott  Castle; 
Old  Margaret;  Bavenshoe;  Reginald  Hetheredge ; 
Silcote  of  Silcotes ; Stretton ; Valentin  ; Tales  of 
Old  Travel ; Fireside  Studies  ; and  other  works. 

King’s  Own,  The.  A naval  novel,  by  Captain 
Marryat  (1792 — 1848),  published  in  1830.  “It 
first  showed,’  ’ says  Plannay,  “ the  extent  and  variety 
of  his  powers — their  manly  vigour  in  serious,  their 
free-and-easy  fun  in  playful  wilting.  The  opening- 
chapters,  on  the  mutiny  of  1797,  the  cruise  of  the 
daring  smuggler,  in  which  the  young  hero,  Willy, 
is  forced  to  serve  by  accident,  are  full  of  a careless 
strength.  It  appears  that  the  picture  of  him  as  a 
boy  of  six — the  perfection  of  childish  beauty — 
dressed  in  mimic  imitation  of  a man-of-war’ s-man,  ' 
was  taken  from  Marryat’ s own  son,  Willy,  who 
came  home  with  him  in  his  ship  from  the  East 
Indies.  Poor  Willy  died  at  seven  years  of  age,  to 
the  father’s  deep  and  lasting  sorrow.” 

King’s  Quair,  The.  A poem,  in  six  cantos, 
by  King  James  I.  of  Scotland,  in  which  he  cele-  | 
brates  his  lady-love,  the  Lady  Jane  Beaufort, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  niece  of 
Henry  IV.  “ He  sang,”  says  Professor  Morley,  ; 
“ according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  with  so 
much  honour  to  himself,  that  the  common  seven- 
lined  stanza,  which  he  followed — a familiar  and 
favourite  one  with  Chaucer,  and  with  Lydgate, 
Occleve,  and  all  other  poets  of  the  generation  after 
Chaucer — was  thenceforth,  because  enamoured 
royalty  had  used  it,  called,  as  it  is  still  called, 

‘ rhyme  royal.’  ” The  poem  closes  with  an  eulo- 
gistic reference  to  the  three  above-named  poets. 

Kinkvervankots  - dor  - sprakengotch  - 
dern.  The  Baron.  The  title  of  a dramatic 
piece  by  Peter  Miles  Andrews  (d.  1814),  given 
to  the  world  in  1781. 

Kinmont,  Willie.  A ballad,  printed  in  j 
Scott’s  Border  Minstrelsy , and  relating  to  an  his-  j 
torical  event  which  happened  in  1596.  In  that  ; 
year,  Salkeld,  deputy  English  Warden  of  the  West  j 
Marches,  and  Robert  Scott,  as  envoy  of  the  Laird 
of  Buccleuch,  keeper  of  Liddesdale,  met  on  the 
Border-line  for  conference,  and  under  the  usual 
truce,  which  lasted  till  next  day  at  sunset.  Wil- 
liam Armstrong,  of  Kinmont,  a notorious  free- 
booter, returning  from  this  conference,  was  seized, 
and  lodged  in  Carlisle  Castle.  The  Laird  of  Buc- 
cleuch, after  treating  in  vain  for  his  release,  raised 
two  hundred  horse,  and  on  the  13th  of  April  sur- 
prised the  castle  and  carried  off  the  prisoner,  on 
hearing  which,  it  is  said,  Queen  Elizabeth  “ stormed 
not  a little.”  “This  ballad,”  says  Scott,  “ is  pre- 
served by  tradition  on  the  West  Borders.” 


Kinsayder.  The  nom  de  plume  under  which 
John  Marston  published  The  Scourge  of  Villanie 
in  1598,  and  under  which  he  figures  in  The  Returns 
from  Parnassus  (q.v.). 

Kinsmen,  The  Two  Noble.  A tragedy 

by  John  Fletcher,  written  before  1616,  and  by 
some  authorities  supposed  to  have  been  revised 
by  Shakespeare.  It  is  founded  on  the  old  story  of 
Palamon  and  Arcite : — 

“ Chaucer  (of  all  admired)  the  story  gives  ; 

There,  constant  to  eternity,  It  lives ! ” 

Kinwelmersh,  Francis,  was  joint  author 
with  George  Gascoigne  and  Christopher  Yelverton, 
of  Jocasta  (q.v.),  and  probably  the  author  of  some 
poems  with  the  initials  “F.  K.”  in  The  Paradise  of 
Dainty  Devices  (q.v.). 

Kippis,  Andrew,  D.D.,  Dissenting  minister 
and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1725,  d.  1795),  was  the 
editor  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Biographic,  Bri- 
tannica  (1778 — 9);  he  also  wrote  A History  of 
Knowledge , and  a Life  of  Captain  Cook. 

Kirkby,  John.  See  Automathes,  The  His- 
tory oe. 

Kirke  White,  Henry.  See  White,  Henry 
Iyirke. 

Kirke,  Edmund.  The  nom  de  plume  of 
James  Roberts  Gilmore,  an  American  writer, 
author  of  Life  in  Dixie's  Land,  My  Southern  Friends, 
and  other  works. 

Kirkton,  Rev.  James  (d.  1699),  was  author 

of  A Church  History  of  Scotland. 

Kirwan.  The  nom  de  plume  under  which  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  of  New  Jersey,  wrote  a series  of 
“Letters”  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  New 
York  (John  Hughes),  with  a view  to  “stripping 
the  papal  controversy -of  its  learned  heaviness,  and 
bringing  down  the  points  in  dispute  to  the  compre- 
hension of  all  ordinary  minds.”  “ They  display,” 
says  Dr.  Cairns,  “ fairness,  clearness,  liveliness, 
zeal  without  asperity,  and  a constant  and  earnest 
desire  not  so  much  to  expose  Romanism  as  to  win 
souls  for  Christ.” 

“ Kiss,  snatched  hasty  from  the  side- 
long maid,  The.” — Thomson,  The  Seasons  (Winter, 
line  625). 

Kiss,  The  : “ A.  Dialogue.”  A lyric  by  Robert 
Herrick  : 

‘‘Do  you  but  tills  : 

Part  your  join'd  lips,  then  speaks  your  kiss ; 

And  this  love’s  sweetest  language  Is." 

Kisses.  A lyric  by  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, written  in  1793. 

“ Kisses  after  death.  Dear  as  remem- 

bered.”— Tennyson,  The  Princess,  canto  iv. 

Kit-Cat  Club,  The.  A famous  society  of 
literary  men,  founded  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  whic 
derived  its  name  from  meeting  at  a tavern  in^in& 
Street,  London,  kept  by  one  Christopher  Cat, 
pastrycook.  The  portraits  of  the  members  we 
painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Ivneller,  in  three-quo  a 
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||  gths  : hence  called  kit-cats.  Sir  Samuel  Garth, 
lor  of  The  Dispensary,  wrote  some  lively  verses 
the  toasting-glasses  of  the  club,  in  1703.  It 
I bears  that  the  favourite  toasts  at  the  time  were 
Lies  Carlisle,  Essex,  Hyde,  and  Wharton. 

; Cit-Kats,  The.  A poem  by  Sir  Richard 
ackmore,  published  in  1708. 


Kitchener,  William,  M.D.  (b.  1775, 
1827),  wrote  Apicius  Redivivus  (1817),  (q.v.) ; 

Cook's  Oracle  (1821),  (q.v.) ; The  Art  of  Pro- 
liny  Life  (1822) ; The  Pleasure  of  Making  a Will 
22);  Peptic  Precepts  (1824);  The  Traveller's 
tele  (1828) ; and  other  works.  See  The  Gentleman' s 
gazine  for  1827. 


Kite,  Sergeant.  The  recruiting  officer,  in 
: uu  char’s  comedy,  The  Recruiting  Officer,  sketched 
h so  much  vigour  and  wit  that  the  name  has 
ome  proverbial. 

[itely.  A rich  city  merchant  in  Ben  J onson’s 
r.aedy  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  (q.v.). 

KKittie’s  Confession.  A poem  by  Sir  D.«vid 
> dsay,  written  in  1541,  satirising  the  Roman 
[rtholic  practice. 

KittO,  John,  D.D.,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
)4,  d.  1854),  produced  The  Pictorial  Bible,  The 
* torial  History  of  Palestine,  The  Christian  Traveller, 
e Cyclopcedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  The  Pictorial 
nday  Book,  The  Lost  Senses,  The  Journal  of 
‘'■red  Literature,  and  Daily  Bible  Illustrations. 
s Life  was  written  by  Dr.  Eadie  and  Dr. 
land. 


Knack  to  Know  a Knave,  A.  A sort  of 
i ral-comedy,  printed  in  1594,  in  which  the 
■matis  persona  consist  of  abstract  impersonations 
i i historical  characters,  and  of  which  the  general 
idency  is  satirical.  A Knack  to  Know  an  Honest 
tn,  printed  in  1596,  was  written  as  a counterpart 
• the  above. 


•Knatchbull-Hugessen,  Edward  Hu- 

nSSen  (b.  1829),  has  written  Stories  for  My 
i ildren,  Crackers  for  Christmas,  Moonshine  Tales 
Tea  time.  Queer  Folk,  Whispers  from  Fairyland, 
ver  Legends,  and  other  books  for  children. 


r Knave  of  Clubs,  The:  “or,  ’Tis  merry 
; icn  Knaves  meet.”  A prose  satire  by  Samuel 
•wlands  (1570 — 1625),  which  appeared  in  1609, 
id  gave  so  much  offence  to  the  Government,  on 
count  of  the  pungency  of  its  allusions,  that  it 
,s  ordered  to  bebumed : first, publicly,  ascontaining 
ittcr  “ unfytt  to  be  published,”  and  then  in  the 
i ationers’ Hall  kitchen,  “ with  other  Popish  bookes 
d things  that  were  lately  taken.”  The  Knave  of 
‘tbs  was,  however,  shortly  followed  by  The  Knave 
Harts,  Haile  Felotoe,  well  met ! More  Knaves  Yet, 
if  Knaves  of  Spades  and  Diamonds,  and  A Paire 
Spy  Knaves — all  partaking  of  the  same  satirical 
• aracter. 


“Knave  than  fool,  More.”  A phrase 
used  in  Marlowe’s  tragedy  of  The  Jew  of  Malta, 
act  ii. 

Knickerbocker,  Diedrich.  A nom  de 

plume  assumed  by  Washington  Irving  (1783 — 
1859)  in  the  publication  of  The  History  of  New 
York  (1809). 

Knight,  Charles,  publisher,  editor,  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer  (b.  1791,  d.  1873),  issued  the 
following  periodicals  : — The  Microcosm  (1786)  (q.v.); 
The  Windsor  and  Eton  Express  (1801) ; The  Etonian 
(1820);  The  Plain  Englishman  (1820) ; and  Knight's 
Quarterly  Magazine  (1823).  He  edited  the  fol- 
lowing-serials:— The  Penny  Magazine  (1832),  The 
British  Almanac,  The  Companion  to  the  Almanac,. 
The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge  (1831),  The 
Penny  Cyclopcedia,  The  Pictorial  Bible  (1838),  The  Pic- 
torial Shakespeare  (1839),  English  Classics,  English 
Miscellanies,  Library  for  the  Times,  Excursion  Com- 
panions, Half-hours  of  English  History,  Half-hours 
with  the  Best  Letter  Writers,  Half-hours  with  the 
Best  Authors,  Store  of  Knowledge  for  all  Readers , 
The  Land  we  Live  In,  Museum  of  Animated  Nature, 
and  other  works.  Charles  Ivnight  was  himself  the 
sole  author  of  The  Results  of  Machinery  (1831) ; The 
Rights  of  Capital  and  Labour  (1831);  William 
Shakespeare : a Biography  (1839);  London  (1841 — 4);. 
The  Pictorial  History  of  England  (1844)  ; Once  Upon 
a Time  (1853);  The  Old  Printer  and  the  Modern 
Press  (18o4);  Popular  History  of  England  (1856); 
a Life  of  Caxton ; The  Struggle  of  a Book  Against 
Excessive  Taxation  ; Shadows  of  the  Old  Booksellers  ; 
The  Case  of  the  Authors  as  Regards  Paper  Duty  ; 
Old  Court,  a novel;  B egg'd  at  Court,  a novel;  and 
many  other  works.  See  his  Passages  of  a Working 
Life  during  Half  a Century.  See  Encyclopaedia. 

Knight,  Cornelia,  authoress  (b.  1757,  d_ 
1837),  wrote  several  works,  of  which  her  Dinarbus 
(1790)  and  Autobiography  (1861)  are  the  most  im- 
portant. See  Dinarbus. 

Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  The. 

See  Burning  Pestle,  The  Knight  op  the. 

Knight  of  the  Swanne,  The.  An  old 

English  tale  in  prose,  translated  from  a French 
romance,  by  Robert  Copland,  and  printed  in 
1512. 

Knight,  Richard  Payne,  archaeologist  and 
classical  writer  (b.  1750,  d.  1824),  wrote  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Symbolical  Language  of  Ancient  Mythology, 
Analytical  Essay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet  (1790),. 
Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Taste  (1805), 
and  other  works.  See  Progress  op  Civil  Society, 
The. 

Knight,  Samuel,  D.D.,  divine  and  bio- 
grapher (b.  1674,  d.  1746),  wrote  Lives  of  Erasmus- 
(1724),  and  Dean  Colet  (1726). 

Knight,  The,  and  the  Shepherd’s 
Daughter.  A ballad  which  was  very  popular  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  quoted  in  Fletcher’s, 
comedy  of  The  Pilgrim,  act  iv.,  scene  1. 
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“ Knight’s  bones  are  dust,  The.” — 

'Coleridge,  The  Knight's  Tomb  : — 

“ Anil  liis  good  sword  rust ; 

Hts  soul  Is  with  the  saints,  I trust.” 

Knighton,  Henry,  torn  towards  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  wrote  a Latin  chronicle  of 
events  in  England,  from  the  time  of  King  Edgar  to 
the  death  of  King  Richard  II.,  printed  in  1652. 

“ Knock  as  you  please,  there’s  nobody 

.at  home.” — Pope,  An  Epigram  : — 

“ You  beat  your  pate,  and  fancy  wit  will  come.” 

So  Coayper,  in  Conversation : 

“ His  wit  invites  you  by  his  looks  to  come : 

But  when  you  knock  it  never  is  at  home. 

Knocking  at  the  Gate  in  Macbeth,  On 
the.  An  essay  by  Thomas  De  Quincey  (1785 — 
1859),  included  in  his  miscellaneous  works. 

KnoLLes,  Richard,  historian  (b.  1540,  d. 

1610),  wrote  a History  of  the  Turks  (1610) ; The 
Lives  and  Conquests  of  the  Ottoman  Kings  and  Em- 
perors to  1610  (1621);  and  other  works. 

Knott,  Edward.  The  assumed  name  under 
which  Matthias  Wilson,  a Jesuit  writer  (b.  1580, 
d.  1656),  published  Charity  Mistaken  (1633); 
Infidelity  Unmasked  (1652);  and  other  works,  one 
■of  which  induced  Chillingworth  (q.v.)  to  write  his 
Religion  of  Protestants  (q.v.). 

Knotting.  A love  song,  by  Charles  Sack- 
ville,  Earl  of  Dorset  (1637 — 1706). 

“Know,  Celia,  since  thou  art  so 

proud.” — Ingrateful  Beauty  Threatened , by  Thomas 
Carew  (1589—1639). 

“ Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress 

and  myrtle.”  First  line  of  a song  in  Byron’s  poem 
• of  The  Bride  of  Abydos,  canto  1,  stanza  1,  evidently 
imitated  from  Goethe’s  lyric,  beginning — 

“Kennst  du  das  Land  wo  die  Citronen  blumen.” 

Knowell.  An  old  gentleman  in  Ben  Jonson’s 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour  (q.v.). 

Knowledge,  Book  of  the  Introduction 

of.  By  Andrew  Borde,  M.D.,  physician  to 
Henry  VIII.  It  was  reprinted  in  1814. 

“Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has 

learnt  so  much.” — Cowper,  The  Task,  hook  vi. 
■“  Winter  Walk  at  Noon”  : — 

“ Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more.” 

“Knowledge  grow  from  more  to 

more,  Let.” — Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxiii. : — 

“ But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 

That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 

May  make  one  music  as  before.” 

Knowles,  Herbert,  poet  (b.  1798,  d.  1817), 

wrote  Lines  Written  in  the  Churchyard  of  Richmond, 
Yorkshire  (q.v.). 

Knowles,  James  Sheridan,  dramatist 
(b.  1784,  d.  1862),  wrote  Leo  : or,  the  Gipsy;  Brian 
Boroihme;  Caius  Gracchus  (1815);  The  Hunchback 
(1832);  The  Love  Chase  (1 837) ; The  Wife,  Virginias, 


William  Tell,  The  Beggar's  Laughter  of  Bethnal 
Green,  Alfred  the  Great,  Woman  s Wit,  Maid  of 
Mariendport , Love,  John  of  Procida,  Old  Maid » 
The  Rose  of  Arragon , and  The  Secretary  : all  tut 
the  first  two  of  these  were  published  in  three 
volumes,  in  1841.  The  works  were  reprinted  in 
1873.  See  Gracchus,  Caius  ; Love  Chase,  The- 
Procida,  John  of;  Virginius  ; Wife,  The. 

Knowles,  Thomas,  D.D.  (b.  1724,  d.  1802), 

wrote  Primitive  Christianity , Advice  to  a Young 
Clergyman , and  other  works. 

“ Known,  To  be  for  ever.”— Cowley,^ 

Motto.  The  couplet  runs : — 

“ What  shall  I do  to  be  for  ever  known, 

And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  1 ” 

Knox,  John  (b.  1505,  d.  1572),  wrote  The 

First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous 
Regiment  of  Women  (q.v.),  and  a History  of  the 
Reformation  of  Religion  within  the  Realm  of  Scot- 
land. His  Life  has  been  written  by  Smeaton 
(1579),  McCrie  (1812),  Niemeyer  (1824),  Tmiw 
(1847),  and  Brandes  (1863).  See  also  Lorimer’s 
John  Knox  and  the  Church  of  England. 

Knox,  Mrs.  Craig-.  See  Craig-Knox,  Isa. 

Knox,  Vicesimus,  D.D.,  divine,  and  mis- 
cellaneous  writer  (b.  1572,  d.  1821),  published 
Essays,  Moral  and  Literary  (1777);  Liberal  Educa- 
tion (1781);  Winter  Evenings ; Family  Lectures; 
and  many  other  works. 

Knox,  William,  poet  (b.  1789,  d.  1825), 

wrote  The  Lonely  Hearth,  Mariamne,  A Visit  to 
Lublin,  Songs  of  Israel,  and  The  Harp  of  Sion. 

“ Knuckle-end  of  England,  That.”  a 

description  applied  to  Scotland  by  Sydney  Smite. 
See  his  Memoir.  “ That  land  of  Calvin,  oat-cakes, 
and  sulphur.” 

Knyght  and  his  Wyfe,  The.  An  old 

English  poem.  See  Carew  Hazlitt’s  Early  Popular 
Poetry. 

Koranzzo’s  Feast : “ or,  the  Unfair  Mar- 
riage.” A tragedy,  published  in  1811.  “This 
most  extraordinary  production  (doubtless  the  work 
of  a madman)  was  written,”  says  George  Daniel, 
“by  one  Hayes,  a footman  to  Lord  Belgrave;  160 
copies  were  printed,  of  which  more  than  130  were 
burnt  at  Smeeton’s  fire.  The  sixteen  plates  are 
quite  as  unique  as  the  text.” 

Krook.  A character  in  Dickens’s  novel  of 
Bleak  House  (q.v.),  the  description  of  whose  death 
by  spontaneous  combustion  excited  much  contro- 
versy when  the  story  was  first  published. 

Kruitzner.  The  title  of  one  of  The  Saato- 
bury  Talcs  (q.v.),  by  Sophia  Lee  (1750-18-4)) 
and  Harriet  Lee  (1756 — 1851).  See  Werner. 

Kubla  Khan : “ or,  a Vision  in  a Dream. 
A poetical  fragment,  by  Samuel  Taylor  Colb* 
ridge,  founded  upon  a passage  in  Purchase  if' 
grimage.  The  author  describes  himself  as  harms 
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published  in  1816. 


yd,  Thomas,  dramatic  writer  of  the  time 
lizabeth,  produced  Hieronimo  (1588),  and  The 
ish  Tragedy : or , Hieronimo  is  Mad  Again 
$).  He  also  translated  Gamier’ s tragedy  of 
Ha  (1594).  For  biography  and  criticism  see 
er’s  Dramatic  Poetry,  Lamb’s  Dramatic  Poets, 
obell’s  Specimens  of  the  English  Poets,  &c. 
a writer  of  blank  verse,  I am  inclined,”  says 
r,  “ among  the  predecessors  of  Shakespeare, 
ive  Kyd  the  next  place  to  Marlowe.”  See 

ION  DM  O ; PoMFEY  THE  GREAT. 

ynaston,  Sir  Francis,  poet  (b.  1587,  d. 

),  wrote  Musa  Querela  de  Peg  is  in  Scotiam 
etione  (1633);  Musee  Aulica  Arthur i Johnstoni, 

\ orete  F.  K.  (1635),  Corona  Minerva  (1635);  and 
ne  and  Sydanis , a romance,  with  poems  (1642), 
).  He  also  translated  two  books  of  Chaucer’s 
us  and  Cressida  into  Latin. 

yrle,  J ohn.  See  Man  of  Ross,  The. 

yreiliog,  Owain.  See  Circuit  through 
ys,  The  ; Hirlas  Horn. 


L 

a Creevy,  Miss.  A character  in  Dickens’s 
1 of  Nicholas  Nickleby,  afterwards  married  to 
Linkin water  (q.v.). 

abour  and  Genius.  A fable  by  Eichard 
),  written  in  1768. 

Labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain, 

” — Macbeth,  act  ii.,  scene  3. 

[Laboured  Nothings.”  A phrase  used 
‘ope  in  his  Essays  on  Criticism,  part  ii.,  line 

i Laburnums  dropping  wells  of  fire.” 

ennyson,  In  Memoriam,  stanza  lxxxii. 

ac  Puerorum:  “or,  Mylke  for  Chyldren.” 
i Eolte,  John. 

aeon:  “or,  Many  Things  in  Few  Words, 
ressed  to  Those  Who  Think,’’  by  Charles 
eb  Colton  (1780 — 1832),  and  published  in 

acy,  John,  comic  actor  and  dramatist 
ip.  Charles  II.),  wrote  The  Dumb  Lady  (1672) ; 
Troop  (1672);  Sir  Hercules  Buffoon  (1684); 
Sawney  the  Scot  (1698).  He  died  in  1681,  and 
celebrated  by  D’TJrfey  as  “ the  standard  of 
comedy.”  See  Wyl  Bucke  his  Testament. 

ladislaw,  Will.  The  artist  in  George 
>t’»  novel  of  Middlemarch  (q.v.)  ; in  love  with, 
eventually  married  to,  Dorothea  Brooke. 

•ady,  A.  A pseudonym,  which  has  been  very 
uently  adopted  by  feminine  writers  in  the 
lication  of  literary  works  ; notably  by  Mrs. 
icson  in  her  Diary  of  an  Ennuyce  (1826);  by 


Miss  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper  in  her  Rural  Hours 
(1850) ; and  by  Miss  Sewell  in  her  Amy  Herbert. 

Lady  Bountiful.  See  Bountiful,  Lady. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere.  A ballad  by 
Alfred  Tennyson,  published  in  1830. 

Lady  Clare.  A ballad  by  Alfred  Tennyson, 
published  in  1842. 

Lady  Contemplation.  A comedy,  in  two 
parts,  by  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle 
(1624—1673). 

Lady  Isabella’s  Tragedy,  The  : “ or, 

the  Stepmother’s  Cruelty ; being  a relation  of  a 
lamentable  and  cruel  murther,  committed  on  the 
body  of  the  Lady  Isabella,  the  only  daughter  of  a 
duke,”  &c.  A ballad  given  by  Bishop  Percy,  in 
his  Peliques. 

Lady  of  England,  A.  See  A.  L.  0.  E. 

Lady  of  Lyons,  The.  A drama,  in  five 
acts,  by  Edward,  Lord  Lytton  ; produced  in  1838, 
and  still  very  popular.  The  hero,  Claude  Melnotte, 
was  originally  played  by  Macready.  The  plot  is 
curiously  like  that  of  Mrs.  Behn’s  play  of  The  False 
Count  (1682),  in  which  the  proud  and  rich  Isabella 
is  betrayed  into  a marriage  with  a chimney- 
sweeper called  Guilliom.  It  is  still  more  Eke  that 
of  Moncrieff’s  play,  Pcrouse,  the  Bellow s-mender, 
and  the  Beauty  of  Lyons  (1842). 

Lady  of  Shalott,  The.  A poem  by  Alfred 
Tennyson,  founded  on  an  incident  in  King  Arthur. 
It  is  descriptive  of  “a  being  whose  existence 
passes  without  emotion,  without  changes,  without 
inteUigible  motive  for  living  on,  without  hope  or 
fear  here  or  hereafter.” 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  The.  A poem  in  six 
cantos  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  (1771 — 1832),  pub- 
Hshed  in  1810.  “Measured  even  by  the  standard 
of  the  Minstrel  and  Marmion , the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
possessed,”  says  Palgrave,  “merits  of  its  own, 
which  raised  his  reputation  stiU  higher.  Jeffrey’s 
prediction  has  been.perfectly  fulfiUed,  that  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake  would  be  ‘ oftener  read  than  either  of 
the  former,’  and  it  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
be,  in  Lockhart’s  words,  ‘ the  most  interesting, 
romantic,  picturesque,  and  graceful  of  his  great 
poems.’”  “ The  descriptions  of  scenery,  which  form 
one  of  the  chief  charms  of  the  poem,  render  it, 
even  now,  one  of  the  most  minute  and  faithful 
handbooks  to  the  region  in  which  the  drama  of 
Ellen  and  the  Knight  of  Snowdon  is  enacted.”  The 
following  are  the  most  popular  passages  : — 

“The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day”  (canto  1.,  12). 

“ Boon  nature  scatter’d,  free  and  wild”  (canto  11.,  19). 

“Hall  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advances ! (canto  ii.,  19). 

" He  is  gone  on  the  mountains  ” (canto  Hi.,  16). 
and 

“My  hawk  Is  tired  of  perch  and  hood”  (canto  vi.,  24). 

Among  the  persona  of  the  poems  are  King  James, 
Ellen  Douglas,  Malcolm  Graeme,  and  Roderick 
Dhu. 

“Lady  (The)  doth  protest  too  much, 

methinks.” — Hamlet,  act  in.,  scene  2. 
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Lady  of  the  Lake.  A name  given  to 
Vivien,  tho  mistress  of  Merlin  (q.v.). 

Lady’s  Fall,  The.  “A  lamentable  ballad,” 
which  tells  of  the  miseries  of  a maid  who  loved 
not  wisely,  but  too  well. 

“ Lady’s  in  the  case,  When  a.”— Gay, 

The  Hare  and  many  Friends  : — 

“You  know  all  other  things  give  place.” 

Lady’s  Magazine,  The.  A periodical,  to 
which  Oliver  Goldsmith  (q.v.)  was  the  principal 
contributor. 

Lady’s  Trial,  The.  A comedy  by  John 
Ford,  acted  in  May,  1638  ; printed  in  1639. 

Ladylift,  Elinor.  See  Paul  Ferroll. 

Laertes.  Son  to  Polonius  and  brother  to 
Ophelia  (q.v.),  in  Hamlet  (q.v.). 

Lafeu.  A lord  in  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

Lagado.  The  capital  city  of  Balnibarbi,  in 
Gulliver's  Travels  (q.v.).  It  is  famous  for  its 
academy  of  projectors,  who  endeavour  to  extract 
simbeams  out  of  cucumbers,  and  so  on — an  obvious 
satire  upon  the  speculative  philosophers  of  Swift’s 
time. 

“ Laid  on  my  quiet  bed,  in  study  as  I 

were.”  First  line  of  a lyric  by  Henry,  Earl  of 
Surrey,  in  which  he  tells  us  “ How  no  Age  is  con- 
tent with  his  Own  Estate,  and  how  the  Age  of 
Children  is  the  happiest,  if  they  had  Skill  to 
understand  it.” 

“ Laid  on  with  a trowel.” — As  You  like 
It,  act  i.,  scene  2. 

Laidlaw,  William  (d.  1845),  wrote  a song 
called  Lucy' s Flittin’  (q.v.). 

Laing,  Alexander,  called  “ The  Brechin 
Poet”  (b.  1787,  d.  1857),  was  author  of  Wayside 
Floivers. 

Laing,  David,  antiquary  (b.  about  1795), 
has  edited  Select  Remains  of  the  Ancient  Popular 
Poetry  of  Scotland  (1822) ; Dunbar’s  Poems  (1834) ; 
Principal  Baillie’s  Letters  and  Journals  (1846) ; the 
Works  of  Knox  (1846) ; Ben  Jonson’s  Conversation 
with  William  Drummond  at  Hawthornden  (1842)  ; 
and  various  works  for  the  Bannatyne  Club  and 
Woodrow  Society. 

Laing,  Malcolm,  historian  and  critic  (b. 
1762,  d.  1818),  wrote  a History  of  Scotland  from 
the  Union  of  the  Crowns  to  the  Union  of  the  King- 
doms (1800),  with  dissertations  On  the  Gowrie  Con- 
spiracy, On  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian, 
and  On  the  Participation  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in 
the  Murder  of  Darnley.  Lord  Cockbum  speaks  of 
his  “ depth,  truth,  and  independence  as  an  his- 
torian.” 

Laing,  Samuel,  traveller,  wrote  Journal  of  a, 
Residence  in  Norway  (1836)  ; A Tour  in  Sweden  in 
1838;  Notes  of  a Traveller  (1842,  1850,  and  1852), 
and  a translation  of  the  Heims-Kringla : or, 
Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Norway,  by  Snorro  Sturle- 
son  (1844). 


Lair  is  vain  without  Governance,  a 

lyric  by  William  Dunuar,  in  Pinkerton’s  ScotfL lh 
Poems.  “ Lair  ” is  learning  ; “ governance  ” good 
conduct. 

Lake,  Arthur,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Welli 
(b.  1550,  d.  1626),  was  author  of  Sermons,  with 
Religious  and  Divine  Meditations  (1629)  ; and  Ten 
Sermons  on  Several  Occasions  (1641).  His  Life  was 
appended  to  his  Sermons. 

Lake  Poets,  The.  A designation  applied  to 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Coleridge  (who  at 
different  periods  of  their  life  resided  near  tli& 
English  lakes),  and  after-wards  extended  to  Lam:;, 
Lloyd,  and  Wilson,  by  writers  in  The  Edinburgh 
Review,  notably  in  volume  xi.,  p.  214,  where  direct 
reference  is  made  to  “ the  brotherhood  of  poets”  who 
“ haunted  for  some  years  about  the  lakes  of  Cum- 
berland.” The  epithet  was  said  by  Coleridge  to 
have  originated  with  Lord  Jeffrey,  “ the  chief 
writer  and  conductor  ” of  the  review  in  question. 
So  the  epigram,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Townshend : — 

“ They  lived  In  the  Lakes— an  appropriate  quarter 
For  poems  diluted  with  plenty  of  water.” 

Lalla  Rookh.  An  Oriental  romance  hy 
Thomas  Moore  (1779 — 1852),  consisting  of  four 
tales  in  verse,  entitled  The  Veiled  Prophet  ofKhoras- 
san,  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  The  Fire-Worshippers, 
and  The  Light  of  the  Harem,  and  connected  by  a 
short  prose  narrative,  in  which  it  is  described  how 
j Lalla  Rookh,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Aurungzebe, 
journeys  towards  Bucharia  to  meet  her  engaged 
husband,  the  Prince  Aliris,  and  how  the  prince 
gains  her  love  on  the  way  under  the  guise  of  a 
young  Cashmerian  minstrel.  The  tales  are  told 
by  Feramorz  to  while  away  the  tediousness  of  the 
journey.  Lalla  Rookh  was  published  in  1817. 

L’ Allegro.  A descriptive  poem  by  John- 
Milton,  probably  written  during  his  college  life, 
but  first  published  in  1645.  See  Penseroso,  II. 

Lamb,  Charles,  poet,  essayist,  and  miscella- 
neous writer  (b.  1775,  d.  1834),  published  Poems 
(1797),  Rosamond  Gray  (1798),  John  Wood  rill 
(1801),  The  Essays  of  Elia  (1823),  Album  Verses 
(1830),  and  The  Last  Essays  of  Elia  (1833) ; also, 
with  his  sister  Mary  (q.v.),  Tales  from  Shakespeare 
(1806),  and  Poetry  for  Children  (1809).  He  edited 
Specimens  of  Dramatic  Poets  contemporary  with 
Shakespeare  (1807),  and  was  the  compiler  of  The 
Adventures  of  Ulysses  (1808).  Three  of  the  tales- 
in  Mrs.  Leicester’s  School  (q.v.)  are  his,  and  he 
contributed  to  The  Reflector,  The  Few  Monthly 
Magazine,  and  other  periodicals.  Some  of  his  mis- 
cellaneous essays  were  collected  and  published  W 
1867,  under  the  title  of  Eliana.  His  Correspond’  nee 
and  Works  were  published  in  1870  (ed.  Tauoura) 
and  1874  (ed.  Shepperd).  The  Poems,  Letters,  ana 
Remains  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  appeare  ; 
1874  (ed.  Carew  Hazlitt).  The  centenary  eifitioa. 
of  Lamb’s  Works  appeared  in  1875,  edited  oy 
Percy  Fitzgerald.  See  the  Life  and  Letters  y J 
Talfourd  (1850) ; Fitzgerald’s  Lamb  : his  Irwnah 
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Its  and  Books  (1866)  ; and  the  Memoir  by 
er  (1869).  See  also  Hazlitt’s  Spirit  of  the 
Table  Talk,  and  Plain  Speaker  ; Leigh  Hunt’s 
biography  ; Lord  Lytton’s  Miscellaneous 
s ; Forster,  in  The  Net o Monthly  Magazine 
) ; Procter,  in  the  Athenceum  for  January  24, 
; the  Reminiscences  by  Ollier  (1867)  ; and 
mder  Smith’s  Last  Leaves  (1870).  “Lamb’s 
says  Hazlitt,  “rims  pure  and  clear, though 
y often  take  an  underground  course,  or  be 

yed  through  old-fashioned  conduits 

e*  is  a fine  tone  of  chiaroscuro,  moral  per- 
ive,  in  his  writings.  He  delights  to  dwell 
lat  which  is  fresh  to  the  eye  of  memory ; he 
is  after  and  covets  what  soothes  the  frailty  of 
m nature.  That  touches  him  most  nearly 
h is  withdrawn  to  a certain  distance,  which 
3S  on  the  borders  of  oblivion ; that  piques  and 
ikes  his  fancy  most  which  is  hid  from  a super- 
glance  Tho  streets  of  London  are 

liryland,  teeming  with  wonder,  with  life  and 
est,  to  his  retrospective  glance,  as  it  did  to  tho 
• eye  of  childhood ; he  has  contrived  to  weave 
ritest  traditions  into  a bright  and  endless 
nee.”  “ His  sensibility  to  strong  contrasts 
’ says  Hunt,  “ the  foundation  of  his  humour, 
h was  that  of  a wit  at  once  melancholy  and 
ag  to  be  pleased.”  “ As  an  essayist,”  says 
ter,  “Charles  Lamb  will  be  remembered,  in 
i to  come,  with  Rabelais  and  Montaigne,  with 
Thomas  Browne,  with  Steele,  and  with  Addi- 
He  has  wisdom  and  wit  of  the  highest  order, 
isite  humour,  a genuine  and  cordial  vein  of 
antry,  and  the  most  heart-touching  pathos, 
te  largest  acceptation  of  the  word  he  was  a 
mist.  His  fancy  is  distinguished  by  sin- 
• delicacy  and  tenderness ; and  even  his  con- 
will  generally  be  found  to  be,  as  those  of  his 
irite  Fuller  often  are,  steeped  in  human  feeling 
passion.  His  thoughts  are  always  his  own. 

. when  his  words  seem  cast  in  the  very  mould 
hers,  the  perfect  originality  of  his  thinking  is 
and  acknowledged.”  “ He  had  more  real 
dedge  of  old  English  literature,”  says  Procter, 
,n  any  man  whom  I ever  knew.  He  was  not 
itiquarian.  He  neither  hunted  after  commas, 
scribbled  notes  which  confounded  his  text. 
spirit  of  his  author  descended  upon  him,  and 
)lt  it ! . . . . ’The  quality  of  his  humour  was 
tially  different  from  that  of  other  men.  It 
aot  simply  a tissue  of  jests  or  conceits,  broad, 
itched,  or  elaborate ; but  it  was  a combination 
imour  with  pathos — a sweet  stream  of  thought 
ling  and  sparkling  with  witty  fancies;  such 
t do  not  remember  to  have  elsewhere  met  with, 
I ept  in  Shakespeare.”  Sec  Elia;  Fallacies, 
I pular  ; Grace  Before  Meat;  Hester;  H., 
I l ; Imperfect  Sympathies  ; Rosamond  Gray; 
i vity  of  True  Genius  ; Superannuated  Man, 
i e ; Tobacco,  Farewell  to  ; Ulysses,  The 

'•VENTURES  OF. 

Lamb,  Written  after  the  Death  of 


Charles.  Lines  by  William  Wordsworth, 
written  in  1835  : — 

“ Anil  Lamb,  the  frolic  and'the  pen  tie, 

Has  vanished  from  his  lonely  hearth.” 

Lamb,  Hon.  George  (b.  1784,  d.  1834), 
was  a contributor  to  The  Edinburgh  Review , and 
one  of  the  translators  of  Catullus.  The  former 
circumstance  drew  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of 
Byron,  who  wrote  in  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers : — 

“Not  that  a title’s  sounding  charm  can  save 
Or  scrawl  or  scribble  from  an  equal  grave. 

This  Lambe  must  own,  since  his  patrician  name 
Fail’d  to  preserve  the  spurious  farce  from  shame.” 

The  allusion  here  is  to  the  farce  of  Whistle  for  It, 
which  had  failed  at  Covent  Garden. 

Lamb,  Lady  Caroline,  novelist  (b.  1785, 
d.  1828),  wrote  Glenarvon  (1816) ; Ada  Reis  (1823) ; 
and  Graham  Hamilton  ; all  of  which  see. 

Lamb,  Mary,  miscellaneous  writer  (d.  1847), 
was  the  joint  author,  with  her  brother  Charles 
(q.v.),  of  Mrs.  Leicester' s School  (q.v.),  Tales  from 
Shakespeare  (1806),  and  Poetry  for  Children  (1809). 

Lamb,  Rev.  I.  See  Manchester  Man,  A. 

Lambarde,  William,  antiquary  (b.  1536, 
d.  1601),  wrote  A Perambulation  of  Kent,  (1570), 
and  other  works. 

Lambro,  in  Byron’s  poem  of  Don  Juan  (q.v.), 
is  the  father  of  Haidee  (q.v.),  and  a pirate  who 
had  built  a home  for  himself  on 

“ One  of  the  wild  and  smaller  Cyclades.  . . . 

And  there  he  lived  exceedingly  at  ease  ; 

Heaven  knows  what  cash  he  got,  or  blood  he  spilt ; 

A sad  old  fellow  was  he,  if  you  please.” 

“ Upon  the  whole,”  says  Coleridge,  “ I think  the 
part  in  Don  Juan  in  which  Lambro’ s return  to  his 
home,  and  Lambro  himself,  are  described,  is  the 
best— that  is,  the  most  individual — thing  in  all  I 
know  of  Lord  B.’s  works.  The  festal  abandonment 
puts  one  in  mind  of  Nicholas  Poussin’s  pictures.” 

Lambwell,  Sir.  See  Launfal,  The  Lay  of 
Sir. 

“ Lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  O 

most.”  Sec  Impotent  Conclusion. 

Lamech,  The  Song  of.  A sacred  poem  by 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough  (1819 — 1861). 

Lament,  Lady  Anne  Bothwell’s.  “ A 

Scottish  Song,”  preserved  in  Bishop  Percy’s  Reli- 
ques.  It  is  supposed  to  be  bung  by  a lady  of  the 
name  of  Bothwell  or  Boswel,  who,  with  her  child, 
has  been  deserted  by  her  lover  or  husband. 

Lament  of  Tasso,  The.  A poem  by  Lord 
Byron  (1788—1824),  published  in  1817. 

Lamentations  of  Souls.  Poems  by  Abam 
Davie  (q.v.). 

Lamia.  A narrative  poem  by  John  Keats 
(q.v.),  published  in  1820,  and  founded  on  an  anec- 
dote drawn  by  Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, from  Philostmtus’  Dc  Vita  Apollon  if. hook  iv., 
of  a young  man  who  fell  in  love  with,  and  married, 
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a serpent,  or  lamia,  which  had  assumed  the  form 
of  a beautiful  woman. 

Lamkin.  “A  very  popular  ballad,”  recording 
how  that  cruel  “mason,”  “aided  by  a wicked 
nurse,  gets  into  Lord  Weare’s  castle,  and  murders 
Lady  Wearc  and  her  little  son.”  He  appears  in 
Herd’s  collection  as  “ Lammildn,”  in  Jamieson’s  as 
“ Lanekin,”  in  Motherwell’s  as  “ Lambert  Linkin,” 
in  A New  Book  of  Old  Ballads  as  “ Bold  Rankin,” 
and  in  The  Drawing  Boom  Scrap  Book  (1837)  as 
“ Long  Lankin.”  Elsewhere  he  is  called  ‘ ‘ Lankin,” 
“ Belinkin,”  “ Balcanqual,”  and  “ Lammerlinkin.” 

Like  most  ogres,”  says  Aytoun,  “he  is  a myth.” 

Lammeter,  PrisciHa.  A character  in 
George  Eliot’s  novel  of  Silas  Marner  (q.v.). 

Lancashire  Incumbent,  A.  The  pseudo- 
nym under  which  the  Rev.  Abraham  Hume 
published  several  letters  in  The  Times. 

Lancashire  Witches,  The  Late.  A 

comedy  by  Thomas  Heywood,  published  in  1634. 

Lancaster,  William.  The  pseudonym 
under  which  the  Hon.  J.  Leicester  Warren 
published  Prceterita  (1863) ; Eclogues  and  Mono- 
drames  (1864);  and  Studies  in  Verse  (1865). 

Lancelot,  Sir.  The  chief  knight  of  the 
Table  Round,  and  the  real  hero  of  Tennyson’s 
Idylls  of  the  King.  “The  darling  of  the  court, 
loved  of  the  loveliest,”  is  thus  described : — 

“ The  great  and  guilty  love  he  bare  the  queen, 

In  battle  with  the  love  he  bare  his  lord. 

Had  marred  his  face,  and  marked  it  ere  his  time. 

Another  sinning  on  such  heights  with  one, 

The  flower  of  aU  the  west  and  all  the  world, 

Had  been  the  sleeker  for  it ; but  In  him 
HiB  mood  was  often  like  a fiend,  and  rose 
And  drove  him  into  wastes  and  solitudes 
For  agony,  who  was  yet  a living  soul. 

Marred  as  he  was,  he  seemed  the  goodliest  man 
That  ever  among  ladies  ate  in  hall.” 

It  is  his  “ great  and  guilty  love  ” for  Guinevere 
and  its  corrupting  effects  on  the  Arthurian  court,  on 
which  the  motive  of  the  poem  turns  ; and  Lancelot 
is  throughout  the  Idylls  scarcely  less  prominent 
than  the  king  himself.  His  latest  appearance 
is  in  Gareth  and  lynette , and  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  he  eventually  “died  a holy  man.”  “Lance- 
lot, in  the  splendour  of  his  double  nature  (a  double 
star  with  just  such  complicated  orbit),  moves,  and 
must  always  move,”  says  Knowles,  “upon  a level 
with  the  king  himself  in  interest,  and  even  closer 
in  sympathy.  The  ceaseless  inner  war  which  tears 
him  before  our  eyes  breeds  in  us  a sense  of  nearer 
kinship  than  we  dare  to  claim  with  the  royal  calm. 
But  through  it  aU  how  lofty  and  how  great  he  is  : 
no  wonder  that  he  ‘knew  not  he  should  die  a holy 
man,’  and  no  wonder  also  that  he  did  so  die.” 

Lancelot  du  Lac,  Le  Roman  de.  Com- 
piled by  Walter  Mapes,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford 
(1150—1196).  “ In  it,  while  developing  the  Arthur 
legend,  Mapes  idealised  that  bright  animal  life  which 
it  had  been  the  only  obj  ect  of  preceding  stories  to 
express.  The  romance,”  says  Morley,  “is  rich  in 
delicate  poetical  invention.  Lancelot  is  the  bright 
pattern  of  a knight  according  to  the  flesh,  cleared, 
one  respect,  of  many  scattered  offences,  which 


are  concentrated  in  a single  blot,  represented 
always  as  a dark  blot  on  his  character,  the  unTi 
lawful  love  for  Guinevere.” 

Lancelot  du  Lake,  Sir.  A ballad  quoted 

by  Shakespeare  in  his  Henry  IV.,  part  ii.,  act  ii. 
scene  4.  It  is  merely  a poetical  version  of  chapters 
108,  109,  and  110  of  the  old  romance  of  Morte 
D’  Arthur. 

Land  of  Cakes,  The.  A term  frequently 
applied  to  Scotland.  It  occurs  in  one  of  Burns’s. 
lyrics. 

“Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy 

wood.” — Scott,  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  canto, 
vi.,  stanza  2 : — 

“ Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood.” 

Landon,  Letitia  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Mac- 
lean),  poet  and  novelist  (b.  1802,  d.  1838),  wrote 
The  Fate  of  Adelaide  (1820);  Poetical  Sketch* 
(1821);  The  Improvisatrice,  and  other  Poems  (1824); 
The  Troubadour  (1825);  The  Golden  Violet  (1826); 
The  Venetian  Bracelet  (1829) ; The  Lost  Pleiad { 1829); 
Romance  and  Reality  (1830);  Francisca  Carrara 
(1834);  The  Vow  of  the  Peacock  (1835) ; Traits  and 
Trials  of  Early  Life  (1836) ; Ethel  Churchill  (1837), 
and  Duty  and  Inclination  (1838).  Her  Life 
and  literary  remains  were  published  by  Laman 
Blanchard  in  1841.  Her  Poems  were  edited  by  W. 
B.  Scott  in  1873.  For  Criticism,  see  Jeaffreson’s- 
Novels  and  Novelists.  “ The  originality  of  her 
genius,”  says  Professor  Wilson,  “is  conspicuous  in 
the  choice  of  its  subjects — they  are  unborrowed; 
and  in  her  least  successful  poems,  as  wholes,  there 
is  no  dearth  of  poetry.”  See  L.  E.  L. 

Landor,  Walter  Savage,  poet  and  prose 
writer  (b.  1775,  d.  1864),  published  Poems  (1795); 
Gebir  (1797) ; Count  Julian  (1812) ; Idyllia  Heroics 
(1820) ; Imaginary  Conversations  (1824) ; Poem* 
(1831)  ; The  Examination  of  William  Shakespeare 
(1834) ; Pericles  and  Aspasia  (q.v.),  (1836) ; Letters 
of  a Conservative  (1836) ; Satire  on  Satirists  (1836); 
Pentameron  : or,  Interviews  of  Messer  Giovanni  Boc- 
caccio and  Messer  Francese  Petrarcha  (1837),  (qy-) r 
Hellenics  (1847) ; Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree  (1853); 
Dry  Sticks  Faggoted  (1858),  and  other  works, 
included  in  the  edition  edited  by  Forster  (186b),. 
whose  Life  of  Landor  appeared  in  1869.  See  also- 
Emerson’s  English  Traits.  Douglas  Jerrold  speaks- 
of  Landor’s  lack  of  spirituality  as  his  chief  defect. 
“ His  elevation,  w7hen  he  is  elevated,  springs  front 
the  force  of  eloquence.  He  is  nervous,,  bold  ^ in. 
argument,  unsparing  in  sarcasm.  He  enlivens  Ins- 
pages  with  wit,  with  anecdotes,  with  jests , i e 
passes  adroitly  from  topic  to  topic;  calls  into  ms- 
aid  sometimes  sentiment,  sometimes  passion,  some- 
times reason ; displays  a degree  of.  know  e gw 
rarely  possessed  by  an  author,  a familiarity  ■ 
all  times,  and  nearly  all  countries;  n PC  e„ 
acquaintance  with  the  law's  of  arts  and  criticism. 
“What  is  it,”  said  Coleridge,  in  1834,  ‘Utan 
Landor  wants  to  make  him  a poet  ? His  Pow. 
are  certainly  very  considerable,  but  he  seems  o 
totally  deficient  in  that  modifying  facult’7  " c 
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I presses  several  units  into  one  whole.  Tho 
1 1 1 is  that  he  does  not  possess  imagination  in  its 
1 1 est  form,  that  of  stamping  ill  piii  nell'  uno. 
I ce  his  poems,  taken  as  wholes,  are  unintelli- 
■ 5 ; you  have  eminences  excessively  bright,  and 
he  ground  around  and  between  them  is  dark- 
Besides  which  he  has  never  learned  with 
| lis  energy  how  to  write  simple  and  lucid 
,ish.”  Emerson  speaks  of  his  “rich  and 
e page,”  in  which  “ we  are  always  sure  to 
free  and  sustained  thought,  a keen  and  precise 
•rstanding,  an  affluent  and  ready  memory,  an 
| .strious  observation,  honour  for  every  great  and 
: rous  achievement,  and  a scourge  for  every 

1>essor.” 

ane,  Edward  William,  Orientalist  (b. 
, d.  1876),  wrote  an  Account  of  the  Manners 
Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians  (1836) ; a 
. lation  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments 
) ; Selections  from  the  Kur-an , with  Introduc- 
ed Commentaries  (1843) ; and  an  Arabic  Lcxi- 
;he  first  part  of  which  was  published  in  1863. 

j mgbaine,  Gerard  (b.  1656,  d.  1692), 
among  other  works,  An  Account  of  the 
sh  Dramatic  Eoets  (1691),  which  is  full  of 
1 us  information.  See  Wood’s  At  heme  Oxoni- 


inghorne,  John,  D.D.,  poert  and  miscel- 
us  writer  (b.  1735,  d.  1779),  wrote  various 
s,  collected  and  published  in  1802,  of  which 
is  and  Valour  (q.v.),  The  Visions  of  Fane g,  The 
-gement  of  the  Mind , The  Death  of  Adonis,  The 
■ of  Music,  and  The  Country  Justice  (q.v.)  are 
nost  important.  He  also  wrote  Letters  of 
losius  and  Constantin  (1763),  (q.v.) ; Solyman 
ti.dlmena  (1762);  a translation  of  Plutarch's 
|| ;;  and  many  other  publications,  a list  of  which 
en  in  Dr.  Anderson’s  Life  of  the  author,  pre- 
to  his  Poems.  See,  also,  the  biography  by 
: home’s  son  (1802).  See  Owen  of  Carron. 

ingland,  William,  poet  (temp.  Edward 
, was  author  of  the  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman. 
erroneously  calls  him  “ Robert.”  “ The  verse 
ngland,”  says  Campbell,  “is  alliterative,  with- 
lyme,  and  of  triple  time.  In  modem  pronun- 
-n  it  divides  the  ear  between  an  anapaestic  and 
< I lie  cadence ; though  some  of  the  verses  are 
ible  to  no  perceptible  metre.  His  style,  even 
ag  allowance  for  its  antiquity,  has  a vulgar  air, 
teems  to  indicate  a mind  that  would  have  been 
e,  though  strong,  in  any  state  of  society.  But,  on 
iherhand,  his  work,  with  all  its  tiresome  homi- 
llustrations  from  school  divinity,  and  uncouth 
oology,  has  some  interesting  features  of  origin- 
lie  employed  no  borrowed  materials ; he  is 
irliest  of  our  writers  in  whom  there  is  a tone 
rral  reflection;  and  his  sentiments  are  those  of 
md  solid  integrity.  His  allusions  to  contom- 
y life  afford  some  amusing  glimpses  of  its 
ers.”  “Though,”  says  Hallam,  “his  mea- 
s more  uncouth  than  that  of  his  predecessors, 


there  is  real  energy  in  his  conceptions,  which  he 
caught,  not  from  tho  chimeras  of  knight-errantry, 
but  the  actual  manners  and  opinions  of  his  times.” 
“He  is  a great  satirist,”  says  Isaac  Disraeli, 
“touching  with  caustic  invective  or  keen  irony 
public  abuses  and  private  vices,  but  in  the  depth  of 
his  emotions  and  wildness  of  imagination  he  breaks 
forth  in  the  solemn  tones  and  in  the  sombre  majesty 
of  Dante.”  See  Piers  Plowman,  Vision  of. 

Langstaff,  Launcelot.  The  pseudonym 
under  which  Washington  Irving,  William 
Irving,  and  James  K.  Paulding  published  Sal- 
magundi (q.v.). 

Langtoft,  Peter,  canon  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine,  Bridlington,  composed  in  French  verse 
a Chronicle  of  England,  which  still  remains  in  MSS. 
It  begins  with  the  fabulous  arrival  of  the  Trojans 
in  Britain,  and  ends  with  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  of  whom  Langtoft  was  probably  a con- 
temporary. The  Chronicle  was  translated  into 
English  rhyme  by  Robert  de  Brunne,  and  was  pub- 
lished by  Hearne  in  1725,  and  again  in  1810. 

Language,  On  the  Origin  and  Progress 

of.  A prose  work  of  great  learning  and  paradox, 
by  Lord  Monboddo  (1714 — 1799),  published  in 
1773.  Its  object  is  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
ancient  over  modern  literature,  but  it  is  chiefly 
famous  for  the  remarkable  theories  therein  pro- 
pounded on  the  subject  of  the  antiquity  of  man. 

Languish,  Lydia,  in  Sheridan’s  Rivals 
(q.v.),  is  a young  lady,  in  love  with  Captain  Abso- 
lute (q.v.),  whose  romance-making  and  pretty  affec- 
tation lead  her  to  despise  the  tameness  of  a modem 
courtship. 

Lansdowne,  Lord,  George  Granville,  poet 
(b.  1667,  d.  1735),  wrote  The  She  - Gallants 
(1696);  The  Jew  of  Venice  (1698);  Heroic  Lore 
(1701);  The  British  Enchanters  (1706);  Peleus  and 
Thetis  ; and  various  poems.  His  Works  were  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  in  1732.  See  the  Life  by 
Dr.  Johnson. 

Laodamia.  A poem  by  William  Words- 
worth, written  in  1814. 

“ Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs.”  Line  136 
in  Milton’s  poem  of  L' Allegro  (q.v.). 

Laquei  Ridiculosi : “ or,  Springes  for 

Woodcockes.”  A collection  of  epigrams  by  Henry 
Parrot,  published  in  1613. 

Lara.  A poem,  in  two  cantos,  by  Lord  Byron 
(1788 — 1824),  published  in  1814,  with  Jacqueline,  a 
poem  by  Samuel  Rogers  (1763 — 1855). 

Lara,  The  Count  of,  in  Longfellow’s 
dramatic  poem,  The  Spanish  Student  (q.v.),  is  in 
love  with  Preciosa. 

Lardner  Dionysius,  LL.D.,  scientific 
writer  (b.  1793,  d.  1859),  published  a Handbook  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  (1851 — 53);  The 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art  (1854 — 56);  Railway 
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Economy;  and  various  other  works.  He  also 
■earned  the  Cabinet  Cyclopedia  (1829 — 4(3),  (q.v.). 

Lardner,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  ecclesiastical 
writer  (b.  1684,  d.  1768),  wrote  The  Credibility  of 
the  Gospel  History  (1727,  1733,  1735,  and  1743) ; a 
Vindication  of  Three  of  Our  Blessed  Saviour's 
Miracles  (1729)  ; Counsels  of  Prudence  for  the  Use  of 
Young  Persons  (1735),  sermons,  and  other  works, 
which  were  collected  and  published,  with  a memoir, 
by  Dr.  Kippis,  in  1788. 

“ Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul 

sincere.”  See  Gray’s  Elegy  Written  in  a Country 
■Churchyard. 

“ He  gave  to  misery  (ail  he  had)  a tear. 

He  gain’d  from  heaven  (’twas  all  he  wish’d)  a friend.” 

La  Roche.  A clergyman,  whose  story  is 
told  by  Henry  Mackenzie  in  The  Mirror  (q.v.). 

Larynx,  Rev.  Mr.  A jovial  clergyman,  in 
Peacock’s  novel  of  Nightmare  Abbey  (q.v.). 

Lascelles,  Lady  Caroline.  The  nom  de 

plume  under  which  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Braddon 
(b.  1837)  published  The  Black  Band  and  other  stories. 

Lassels,  Richard  (b.  1603,  d.  1668).  Author 

of  The  Voyage  of  Italy  (1670). 

Last  Day,  A Poem  on  the,  in  three 
books,  by  Edward  Young  (1684 — 1765)  ; pub- 
lished in  1713,  and  commended,  probably  by 
Addison,  in  the  Englishman  for  October  29,  in  that 
year. 

Last  Days  of  Herculaneum,  The.  A 

poem  by  Edwin  Atherstone  (1788 — 1872),  pub- 
lished in  1821,  and  founded  on  the  story  of  the 
destruction  of  the  city  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Emperor  Titus,  a.d.  79. 
The  author  follows  the  narrative  of  Pliny  in  his 
letters  to  Tacitus. 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  A novel  by 
Edward,  Lord  Lytton,  published  in  1834.  “The 
interest  here,”  says  The  Quarterly  Review,  “is  one 
•of  situation  and  action  rather  than  character. 
The  scenes  which  linger  on  our  memories  longest 
-are  the  noon-day  excursion  on  the  Campanian  seas, 
the  temple  of  Isis  with  its  hidden  machinery,  the 
funeral  pomp  and  dirge  of  the  murdered  Apaecides, 
Lydon  perishing  in  the  unequal  struggle,  the 
price  which  was  to  have  been  paid  for  a father’s 
liberty,  and  lastly,  the  grand  catastrophe,  a subject 
which  called  forth  all  Lord  Lytton’s  brilliant 
powers.” 

“ Last  infirmity  of  noble  minds, 

That.” — Milton,  Lycidas,  line  71. 

Last  Man,  The.  A lyric  by  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, beginning — 

“All  worldly  shapes  must  melt  in  gloom, 

The  sun  himself  must  die, 

Before  this  mortal  shall  assume 
His  immortality ! 

I saw  a vision  in  my  sleep 
That  gave  my  spirit  strength  to  sweep 
Adown  the  gulf  of  Time ! 

I saw  the  last  of  human  mould 
That  shall  Creation's  death  behold 
As  Adam  saw  her  prime  ! ” 


Last  Man,  The.  A humorous  poem  w 

Thomas  Hood. 

“ Last,  not  least,  in  love.”— Julius  Ceetar 
act  iii.,  scene  1. 

Last  of  the  Mohicans,  The.  A tale  by 
James  Fenimore  Cooper  (q.v.),  the  hero  of  which 
is  the  Indian  chief,  Uncas. 

Last  of  the  Tribunes,  The.  See  Rienzj. 

Last  Ride  Together,  The.  A lyric  by 

Bobert  Browning. 

“ I and  my  mistress,  side  1>y  side, 

Shall  be  together,  breathe  and  ride  ; 

So,  one  day  more  I am  deified. 

Who  knows  but  that  the  world  may  end  to-night!” 

“Last  Rose  of  Summer,  ’Tis  the.” 

First  line  of  a famous  song  by  Thomas  Moore 
which,  with  the  traditional  music  long  known  as 
“ The  Groves  of  Blarney,”  is  introduced  into 
Flotow’s  opera,  Martha. 

Last  Tournament,  The.  See  Tourxa, 
ment,  The  Last. 

Last  Verses  of  Chaucer,  The.  The 

lines,  written  on  his  death-bed,  and  beginning — 

“ Fly  from  the  press,  and  dwell  with  sothfastness." 

L.  E.  L.  (q.v.)  had  also  her  “ Last  Verses,”  full  of 
pathos,  beginning — 

“A  star  has  left  the  kindling  sky.” 

“Late,  late,  so  late  ! and  dark  the 

night  and  chill.”  “ So  sang  the  notice”  in 
“ Guinevere,”  in  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King. 

Latest  Decalogue,  The.  A satirical  lyric 
by  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  (1819 — 1861). 

Latham,  Robert  Gordon,  ethnological 
and  philological  writer  (b.  1812),  has  published 
Natural  History  of  the  Varieties  of  Man  (1850); 
Man  and  his  Migrations  (1851);  The  English  Lan- 
guage (1851);  Descriptive  Ethnology  (1859);  an 
edition  of  Johnson' s Dictionary  (1870);  and  many 
other  works. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Worcester  (b. 
about  1491,  d.  1555),  was  the  author  of  a Sermon 
on  the  Ploughers  (1549),  Seven  Sermons  before  Edward 
VI.,  Seven  Sernwns  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
Sermons  preached  in  Lincolnshire.  Editions  of 
these  appeared  in  1562  and  1571  ; later,  in  182 5 
and  1845.  See  Lowndes’  Bibliographer  s Manual; 
also  the  Biographies  by  Gilpin  (1780),  Watkins 
(1824),  and  Demaus  (1869),  and  Tulloch’s  Leaders 
of  the  Reformation.  A Life  and  selection  from  his 
writings  are  included  in  vol.  ii.  of  The  Fathers  of 
the  Church.  “ Latimer’s  preaching  was  essentially 
English  ; homely,  practical,  and  straight  to  its 
purpose.  There  was  no  speculative  refinement, 
but  a simple  sense  of  duty  to  be  done  for  love  of 
God.  He  pointed  distinctly  to  the  wrongs  he 
preached  against.  He  enlivened  his  admonition 
with  shrewd  sayings,  recollections  of  life,  genial 
humour.”  “ His  sermons,”  says  Principal  Tulloch> 

‘ ‘ are  rare  specimens  of  vigorous  eloquence,  whieft 
read  fresh,  and  vivid,  and.  powerful  now,  ait 
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3 centuries.  The  humorous  Saxon  scorn  and 
ctive  with  which  ho  lashes  tho  vices  of  the 
are,  perhaps,  their  most  noted  character- 
i”  See  Covetousness,  Against  ; Ploughers, 
tiox  ox  the  ; Preaching  Sermon,  &c. 

atter-day  Pamphlets,  by  Thomas  Car- 
5 (b.  1795);  published  in  1850,  and  suggested 
he  political  agitations  of  1848.  “In  these  the 
or  appeared  in  his  most  irate  and  uncompro- 
ng  mood  ....  as  the  worshipper  of 
a brute  force,  the  advocate  of  all  harsh,  coercive 
sures.”  Nearly  every  institution  in  the 
itry  was  abused  and  ridiculed  in  unmeasured 


•is. 


lauder,  Sir  Thomas  Dick,  miscellaneous 
-er  (b.  1784,  d.  1848),  wrote  The  Great  Floods 
August,  1829,  in  the  Province  of  Moray  and 
dining  Districts  ; two  novels,  called  Lochandhu 
. The  Wolf  of  Badenoch,  and  various  other  works, 
fly  of  local  interest.  “He  did  enough,”  says 
: 1 Cockbum,  “ to  attest  his  capacity  both  for 
ace  and  art ; and  some  of  his  works  of  fiction 
Id  have  made  more  permanent  impressions 
i they  have  done  had  they  not  appeared  in  the 
lediate  blaze  of  those  of  Scott.” 


iauder,  William  (b.  1710,  d.  1771),  edited 
Poetarum  Scotorum  Musa  Sacra  (1739),  and 
' te  An  Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation  of 
Moderns  in  his  Paradise  Lost  (1751),  and  The 
nd  Impostor  Detected,  or  Milton  Convicted  of 
aery  against  King  Charles  the  First  (1754).  The 


.rges  made  in  both  these  latter  works  were 


ited. 


jaudibus  Legum  Angliae,  De.  A Latin 

-■k  by  Sir  John  Fortescue,  written  between 
1 and  1470,  “ for  the  encouragement  and  direc- 
i”  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  studies,  and 
kindle  in  him  a desire  to  know  and  understand 
laws.”  The  chief  object  of  the  writer  is  to 
1 w the  superiority  of  a constitutional  over  a 
potic  government.  He  describes  the  antiquity 
the  customs  of  England,  explains  the  form  of 
cting  statutes,  and  points  out  the  difference 
■ ween  our  law  and  civil  law,  or  law  dependent 
n royal  will,  in  several  ways. 

-.augh  and  be  Fat:  “or,  Pills  to  Purge 
lancholy . “A  collection  of  sonnets”  by 
omas  D’Urfey  (1650—1723);  published  in  1719, 
l highly  praised  by  Addison  in  No.  29  of  The 
ardian,  where  he  says : “I  cannot  sufficiently 
aire  the  facetious  title  of  these  volumes,  and 
st  censure  the  world  of  ingratitude  while  they 
so  negligent  in  rewarding  tho  jocose  labours 
my  friend,  Mr.  D’Urfey,  who  was  so  largo  a 
tributor  to  this  treatise,  and  to  whose  humorous 
Auctions  so  many  rural  squires  in  tho  remotest 
ts  of  this  island  are  obliged  for  the  dignity  and 
te  which  corpulency  gives  them.  It  is  my 
nion  that  the  above  pills  would  be  extremely 
•per  to  be  taken  with  asses’  milk,  and  might 
itributo  towards  tho  renewing  and  restoring 
iecayed  lungs.” 

22 


“ Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid 

where  we  can.”  A line  in  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man 
(q.v.). 

“ Laughter  holding  both  his  sides.” 

— Milton’s  V Allegro,  line  32. 

Launce.  Servant  to  Proteus,  in  Shakespeare’s 
comedy  of  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  (q.v.). 
“ The  scene  of  Launce  and  his  dog  (in  the  fourth 
act)  is  a perfect  treat,”  says  Hazlitt,  “ in  the  way 
of  farcical  drollery  and  invention.” 

Launcelot,  Sir,  and  Queen  Guinevere. 

A “fragment”  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  printed  in 
1842.  See  Lancelot. 

Launfal,  The  Lay  of  Sir.  Translated 
into  English  by  Thomas  Chester,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  The  original  was  by  Mademoiselle 
Marie,  a Breton  poetess.  The  “lay”  celebrates 
one  of  Arthur’s  famous  knights,  and  appears  in 
Ritson’s  collection  as  the  romance  of  Sir  Lambwell. 
See  Lowell’s  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Laurana,  in  the  second  part  of  The  History 
of  Parismus  (q.v.),  is  the  “ King’s  Daughter  of 
Thessaly,”  beloved  by  Parismus. 

Laureat,  The  Election  of  a.  A poem  by 
John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire  (1649 
— 1721),  published  in  1719,  and  satirically  charac- 
terising contemporary  poets.  It  was  occasioned 
by  the  appointment  of  Eusden  to  the  office  on  the 
death  of  Rowe,  and  includes  references  to  Black- 
more,  Congreve,  Lansdowne,  Bishop  Atterbury, 
Philips,  Gay,  Cibber,  D’Urfey,  Prior,  Pope,  and 
others. 

“ At  last  In  rushed  Eusden,  and  cried,  ‘ Who  shall  have  it. 

But  I,  the  true  laureat,  to  whom  the  king  gave  it  1 ’ 

Apollo  hegged  pardon,  and  granted  his  claim. 

But  vowed,  though,  till  then  he’d  ne’er  heard  of  his  name.” 

Compare  with  Suckling’s  Session  of  the  Poets,  and 
Leigh  Hunt’s  Feast  of  the  Poets. 

Laureate,  Poets.  This  term  appears  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  custom  of  the  English 
universities,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  bestowing  a 
wreath  of  laurel  on  those  graduates  in  grammar 
who  would  undertake  the  composition  of  a hundred 
verses  in  praise  of  the  university  or  on  some  stated 
topic.  The  graduates  who  fulfilled  this  under- 
taking were  called  poetcc  laureati.  That  is  the  origin 
of  the  term.  The  origin  of  the  office  of  poet- 
laureate  to  English  monarchs  is  involved  in  more 
obscurity.  It  is,  in  fact,  unknown  how  it  came 
first  into  vogue.  The  learned  Selden  investigated 
the  matter  (see  his  Titles  of  Honour,  1614),  and 
could  come  to  no  conclusion  on  it.  Tho  probability 
is,  that  men  would  always  be  found  willing  to  flatter 
the  royal  vanity  in  song,  and  that  poets-laureate, 
whether  under  that  name  or  another,  existed  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  first  of  whom  we  hear  in 
England  is  a certain  Walo,  “ versificator,”  who  is 
described  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  as  writing  a 
“panegyric  on  Henry  I.”  Next  comes  Robert 
Baston  (q.v.),  who  composed  a poem  on  Richard  I.’s 
crusade,  and  is  described  as  poet-laureate  by 
Bale.  The  first  recorded  holder,  however,  of  tho 
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office  now  so  called  was,  apparently,  Henry 
D’Averanohes,  who  is  distinctly  referred  to  as 
“ Versificator  Regis,”  and  who  is  mentioned  as 
receiving  a yearly  income  of  “ one  hundred 
shillings.”  This  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  we  hear  of  Gulielmus 
Peregrinus  writing  an  official  celebration  of  the 
siege  of  Stirling.  Chaucer  (q.v.)  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  appointed  specially  as  royal  poet,  but 
it  is  recorded  that  he  assumed  the  title,  and  that 
in  1389  he  received  from  Richard  II.  a grant  of  an 
annual  allowance  of  wine.  John  Kay  '(q.v.)  was 
poet-laureate  to  Edward  IV.,  but  has  left  behind 
him  no  specimens  of  laureate  work.  Henry  VII. 
and  Henry  VIII.  enjoyed  the  services  of  Andrew 
Bernard  (q.v.),  who  wrote  in  Latin  An  Address  to 
Henry  the  Eighth  for  the  most  auspicious  beginning  of 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  with  an  Epithalamion  on 
the  marriage  of  Francis  the  Dauphin  of  France  with 
the  King' s daughter , a New  Year’s  Gift,  for  1515,  and 
verses  wishing  prosperity  to  his  majesty’s  thir- 
teenth year  of  regal  dignity.  He  appears  to  have 
been  succeeded  by  John  Skelton  (q.v.),  who  is 
mentioned  as  “ laureatus,”  and  whose  Latin  poems 
seem  to  have  been  written  in  that  character.  After 
Skelton  came,  in  order,  Edmund  Spenser  (q.v.), 
Samuel  Daniel  (q.v.),  and  Ben  Jonson  (q.v.), 
during  whose  term  of  office  under  James  I.,  the 
royal  poet  was  granted  a yearly  income  of  a 
hundred  marks— a sum  which  was  augmented  by 
Charles  I.  to  £100  per  annum,  with  an  additional 
grant  of  a tierce  of  canary  wine  to  he  taken  out 
of  the  king’s  store  yearly.  And  this  grant  was 
continued  until  the  appointment  of  Southey,  when 
it  was  commuted  for  the  sum  of  £27.  When  Ben 
Jonson  died,  in  1637,  Sir  William  Davenant 
(q.v.)  succeeded  to  the  laurel,  in  the  possession  of 
which  he  was  followed,  in  1670,  by  John  Dryden 
(q.v.).  Thomas  Shadwell  (q.v.)  was  appointed  in 
1688,  Nahum  Tate  (q.v.)  in  1692.  The  last-named 
officially  celebrated,  in  1694,  the  birthday  of 
William  III.  Nicholas  Rowe  (q.v.)  followed  Tate, 
and  was  followed  in  turn  by  the  Rev.  Lawrence 
Eusden  (q.v.)  in  1718.  Under  this  laureate  was 
begun  a series  of  birthday  and  new  year  odes  to 
royalty,  which  was  kept  up,  with  hardly  an  inter- 
mission, till  1813.  In  1730,  Colley  Cibber  (q.v.) 
assumed  the  laurel,  which  was  afterwards  offered 
to  Gray,  refused  by  him,  and  accepted  by  William 
Whitehead  (q.v.),  in  1757.  The  latter  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  kindly  to  his  task,  for  we 
find  him  uttering  this  complaint  in  reference  to  the 
work  of  laureate  : — 

“ His  muse,  obliged  by  sack  and  pension, 

Without  a subject  or  invention, 

Must  certain  words  in  order  set 
As  innocent  as  a gazette ; 

Must  some  half  meaning  half  disguise. 

And  utter  neither  truth  nor  lies.” 

When  Whitehead  died,  William  Mason  (q.v.)  was 
offered  the  position,  and  on  his  declining  it,  it  was 
conferred  upon  Thomas  Warton  (q.v.),  of  whom 
Park  says  that  he  “ gave  an  historical  dignity  and 
a splendour  of  poetical  diction”  to  the  odes  that 


ho  composed  “ which  would  hardly  leave  a reader 
to  conceive  that  the  subjects  were  ‘ imposed  W 
constraint.’  ” When  Warton  died  the  abolition 
°f  ki®  °^ice  was  proposed  by  Gibbon,  who  said. 
“ This  is  the  best  time  for  not  filling  up  the  office* 
when  the  prince  is  a man  of  virtue,  and  the  poet 
just  departed  was  a man  of  genius.”  However 
the  suggestion  was  not  accepted,  Henry  James  pvi 
(q.v.)  being  appointed  in  1790.  He  died  in  1813 
when  the  post  was  conferred  on  Robert  Southed 
(q.v.),  who  was  succeeded  in  1843  by  William 
Wordsworth  (q.v.).  The  latter  retained  the  office- 
till  1850,  when  Alfred  Tennyson  (q.v.)  received 
as  he  himself  described  it,  the — 

“ Laurel  greener  from  the  brows 
Of  him  that  uttered  nothing  base." 

His  laureate  poems  are  as  follows : — To  the  Queen 
prefixed  to  his  Poems  (1850);  On  the  Death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  (1852) ; The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  (1854)  ; Dedication  to  the  memory  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  in  Idylls  of  the  King  (1862);  Ode  on 
the  Exhibition  (1862) ; A Welcome  to  the  Princess 
Alexandra  (1863)  ; Epitaph  on  the  Late  Duchess  of 
Kent  (1864) ; and  A Welcome  to  the  Grand-Duchess 
Marie  (1874). 

Laurence.  A monk  and  precentor  of  Dur- 
ham (d.  1154).  See  Wright’s  Biographia  Literark 
Britannica.  See  Hypognosticon. 

Laurence,  Friar.  A character  in  Borneo  ant 
Juliet  (q.v.). 

Laurence,  Slingsby.  The  nom  de  plum 

under  which  George  Hexry  Lewes  (b.  1817,, 
has  adapted,  or  helped  to  adapt,  a number  of  plays 
from  the  French,  including  The  Game  of  Specula- 
tion (q.v.).  Mr.  Lewes  is  the  author  of  a play  called 
The  Lawyers.  See  Lewes,  George  Hexry. 

Laurie,  Sir  Peter.  See  Cute,  Aldermax. 

Lauringtons,  The.  A novel  by  31r>. 
Frances  Trollope  (1778 — 1863),  published  in 
1843,  and  containing  satirical  sketches  of  “superior 
people,”  the  “ bustling  Botherbys”  of  society.” 

Lavaine.  A knight  in  Arthur’s  Court.  See- 
Tennyson’s  Idylls  (“Elaine”). 

Lavengro,  the  Scholar,  the  Gipsy,  and 
the  Priest.  A prose  work  by  George  Bor- 
row (b.  >1803),  published  in  1851,  and  containing 
“ a half-authentic,  half -fanciful  ” account  of  the 
author’s  wanderings  through  England  as  tinker, 
gipsy,  postilion,  and  ostler,  “ after  his  desertion 
of  London  and  literature.”  The  description  of 
his  adventures,  which  were  far  from  being  of  an 
agreeable  character,  is  continued  in  The  Romany 
Rye,  published  in  1857. 

Lavington,  George,  Bishop  of  Exeter 
1683,  d.  1762),  wrote  The  Enthusiasm  of  Metlwdun 
and  Papists  compared  (1754),  (q.v.). 

Lavinia.  Daughter  to  Titus  Andronicus.  ift 
the  play  of  the  latter  name. 
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avima.  Tho  heroine  of  an  episodical  narra- 
introduced  by  Thomson  into  his  Seasons 
utumn  ”).  Her  lover  is  called  Palomon. 

aw,  Edmund,  Bishop  of  Carlisle  (b.  1703, 
787),  wrote  An  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Space 
Time,  Considerations  on  the  Theory  of  Religion , 
Reflections  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Christ. 

aw  is  a Bottomless  Pit.  See  Bull,  The 
ory  ou  John. 

aw,  William  (b.  1086,  d.  1701),  wrote 
irks  on  the  Fable  of  the  Bees  (1721) ; The  Unlaiv- 
■ss  of  Stage  Entertainments  (1726) ; A Treatise 
hristian  Perfection  (1726);  The  Serious  Call  to  a 
ut  and  Holy  Life  (1729) ; The  Way  to  Divine 
vledge,  and  other  works.  Dr.  Johnson  called 
Serious  Call  “ the  finest  piece  of  hortatory 
.ogy  in  our  language.” 

awlands  o’  Holland,  The.  A ballad 
aposed,”  says  Stenhouse,  “about  the  be- 
ing of  last  century,  by  a young  widow  in 
oway,  whose  husband  was  drowned  on  a voyage 
olland.” 

“ I never  lo’ed  a lad  but  ane, 

And  he’s  drown’d  in  the  sea." 

. i Writ.  A comic  character  in  Beaumont 
Fletcher’s  Little  French  Lawyer  (q.v.). 

iwrence,  George  Alfred,  novelist  (b. 

, d.  1876),  was  author  of  Guy  Livingstone , 
d and  Gown,  Barren  Honour , Sans  Merci, 
'•ice  Dering,  Anteros,  and  other  works  of  fiction. 
.Iso  wrote  a descriptive  work  entitled  Border 
Bastille,  and  a volume  of  Ballads. 

iws  of  Man’s  Nature  and  Develop- 
■ .tit.  The.  A series  of  letters,  addressed  by 
. kiet  Martineau  (1802 — 1876)  to  her  friend, 
|H.  G.  Atkinson,  and  published  in  1851. 

iwyer’s  Farewell  to  his  Muse,  The, 

|i  ir  William  Blackstone  (1723 — 1780),  was 
ed  in  Southey’s  Specimens  of  the  English  Poets. 

Lay  a,  garland  on  my  hearse.”  Aspa- 
song  in  The  Maid's  Tragedy , by  Beaumont 
Fletcher.  ‘“That’s  one  of  your  sad  songs, 
m.’  ‘Believe  me,  ’tis  a very  pretty  one.’  ” 

Lay  down  in  her  loveliness,  And.” 

>art  1 of  Coleridge’s  poem  of  Christabel. 

IJ  le  Frame : “ or,  the  Lay  of  Le 

ie.”  An  antient  and  curious  little  poem, 
dated  from  the  French  of  Marie,  and  preserved 
ie  Auchinleck  MSS.  See  Launfal,  The  Lay 
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iy  Monastery,  The.  A periodical,  pub- 
1 three  times  a week  by  Sir  Richard  Black- 
(1650 — 1729)  and  John  Hughes  (1677 — 
),  who  wrote  every  third  paper.  It  was 
nded,”  we  are  told,  “ on  the  supposition  that 
literary  men,  whose  characters  are  described, 
retired  to  a house  in  tho  country  to  enjoy 
sophical  leisure,  and  resolved  to  instruct  the 
c by  communicating  their  disquisitions  and 
'cmcnts.  Whether  any  real  persons  wore  con- 


cealed under  fictitious  names  is  not  known.  The 
horo  of  tho  club  is  one  Mr.  Johnson.”  The  papers 
reached  the  number  of  forty,  and  were  then  re- 
published in  one  volume,  under  the  title  of  A Sequel 
to  the  Spectators. 

Lay  of  the  Labourer,  The.  A poem  by 
Thomas  Hood,  published  in  Punch,  and  intended 
as  a sort  of  counterpart  to  The  Song  of  a Shirt,  to 
which  it  is  very  inferior  in  power. 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  The.  A poem 
in  six  cantos,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  (1771 — 1832), 
published  in  1805,  and  “ intended,”  the  author 
himself  says,  “ to  illustrate  the  customs  and 
manners  which  anciently  prevailed  on  the  Borders 
of  England  and  Scotland.  The  poem  is  put  into' 
the  mouth  of  an  ancient  minstrel,  the  last  of  the 
race,  who,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  survived  the 
Revolution,  might  have  caught  somewhat  of  the 
refinement  of  modern  poetry,  without  losing  the 
simplicity  of  his  original  model.  The  date  of  the 
tale  is  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  most  of  the  persons  actually  flourished.” 
“ The  metre  ” says  Palgrave,  “ was  borrowed  from 
Coleridge’s  Lady  Christabel.  The  old  bard  himself 
was  an  after-thought.  In  the  poem  the  reader 
will  find  a romantic  picture  of  the  Borderers.  Scott 
has  brought  out  the  solitary  virtue — dauntless 
bravery — into  the  foreground,  and  has  thrown  the 
crimes  into  the  shade.  Of  Scott’s  power  of  word- 
painting,  there  is,  no  doubt,  more  abundant  and 
striking  evidence  in  his  later  poems,  but  the  de- 
scriptions of  natural  scenery  in  the  Lay  are  not  only 
very  effective,  but  illustrate  that  peculiar  perception 
of  colour  rather  than  form  which  has  been  pointed 
out  in  the  very  suggestive  criticism  of  Mr.  Ruskin 
in  the  Modern  Painters .”  The  Lay  includes  the 
passages  beginning — 

“ If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright  ” (canto  ii.,  1) ; 

“Call  it  not  vain  : they  do  not  err  ” (canto  v.,  1). 

“ Breathes  there  a man  with  soul  so  dead  ” (canto  vi.,  1) ; 

“O  Caledonia  I stem  and  wild”  (canto  vi.,  2) ; 

the  ballad  of  Rosabelle  (canto  vi.,  23),  and  the 
version  of  the  “ Dies  Irse,”  beginning — 

“ That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day  ” (canto  vi.,  31). 

Lay  of  the  Laureate,  The : “ Carmen 
Nuptiale,”  by  Robert  Southey  (1774 — 1843) ; pub- 
lished in  1816. 

“ Lay  on,  Macduff.”— Macbeth,  act  v., 
scene  7. 

Lay  Preacher,  The.  A series  of  essays, 
founded  on  texts  of  Scripture,  written  by  Joseph 
Dennie  (1768 — 1812),  and  published  originally  in 
The  Farmer's  Museum. 

Lay  Sermons  wore  published  by  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge  in  1816,  1817,  and  1839. 

Layamon.  “ A priest  of  Ernleye-upon- 
Scvomo,”  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  tho 
twelfth  century,  and  adapted  Le  Brut  d'Angle- 
terre  of  Maistre  Waco  into  English  verse,  in- 
troducing many  additions  of  his  own.  This 
work  is  remarkable,  as  indicating  the  period  at 
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winch  the  English  and  Fronch  elements  of  our 
language  had  become  almost  completely  fused. 
“ The  whole  style,”  says  Ellis,  “which  is  broken 
into  a series  of  short,  unconnected  sentences,  and 
in  which  the  construction  is  as  plain  and  artless  as 
possible,  and  perfectly  free  from  inversions,  appears 
to  indicate  that  little  more  than  the  substitution  of 
a few  French  for  the  present  Saxon  words  was 
now  necessary  to  produce  an  exact  resemblance 
with  that  Anglo-Norman,  or  English,  of  which  we 
possess  a few  specimens,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.” 
“Layamon’s  verse,”  says  Morley,  “is  the  old 
First  English  unrhymed  measure  with  alliteration, 
less  regular  in  its  structure  than  in  First  English 
times,  and  with  an  occasional  slip  into  rhyme. 
Battles  are  described  as  in  First  English  poems. 
Here,  as  in  First  English  poetry,  there  are  few 
similes,  and  those  which  occur  are  simply  derived 
from  natural  objects.  There  is  the  same  use  of  a 
descriptive  synonym  for  man  or  warrior.  There 
is  the  old  depth  of  earnestness  that  rather  gains 
than  loses  by  the  simplicity  of  its  expression.  It 
appears  that  the  poem  was  completed  about  the 
year  1205.”  Wace’s  work  was  itself  but  an  Anglo- 
Norman  version  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s  His- 
tory of  the  Britons.  Layamon’s  version  was  edited 
by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  in  1847. 

Layard,  Austen  Henry,  D.C.L.,  politi- 
cian, archaeologist,  and  traveller  (b.  1817),  has 
written  Nineveh  and  its  Remains  (1848)  ; Discoveries 
in  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh  (1853);  and  Monuments  of 
Nineveh  (1853). 

Layman,  A.  A title  which  has  frequently  been 
assumed  by  writers  in  the  publication  of  literary 
works.  For  instance,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his 
Religious  Discourses  (1828) ; Lord  Houghton,  in 
his  One  Tract  More  (1841) ; Samuel  Austin  Alli- 
bone,  in  his  Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Litera- 
ture (1859)  ; and  many  others,  enumerated  by 
Hamst  in  his  Handbook  of  Fictitious  Names. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  A series  of  bal- 
lads by  Lord  Macaulay  (1800 — 1859),  published  in 
1842.  They  include  Horatius,  The  Battle  of  the 
Lake  Regillus,  Virginia,  and  The  Prophecy  of 
Capys. 

Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,  by  Wil- 
liam Edmonstoune  Aytoun  (1813 — 1865);  pub- 
lished in  1849,  and  including  The  Burial  March  of 
Dundee , and  other  poems. 

Lazarus,  The  Raising  of.  A mystery 
play  by  Hilarius  (q.v.).  See  Morley’ s English 
Writers,  vol.  i.,  pt.  2,  for  an  analysis  of  it. 

Lazie,  The  Infamous  History  of  Sir 
Lawrence.  A popular  chapman’ s-book,  “no 
doubt  often  printed  in  the  black  letter  prior  to  the 
great  fire  of  London.  Mr.  Halliwell  possesses  a 
copy,  minus  the  title,  printed  about  1670.”  The 
date  of  its  composition  is  uncertain.  It  tells  of 


the  “birth  and  slothful  breeding”  of  Sir  Law. 
ronce  Lazie  ; 1 ‘ how  he  served  the  Schoolmaster 
his  Wife,  the  Squire’s  Cook,  and  the  Faimer,  which' 
by  the  laws  of  Lubberland,  was  accounted  High 
Treason;  ” his  “Arraignment  and  Trial,  and  happy 
deliverance  from  the  many  treasons  laid  to  his 
charge.” 

Le  Beau.  A courtier  in  As  You  Like  It  (q.v.). 

Le  Febre.  A poor  lieutenant,  whose  story  is 
told  by  Sterne  in  his  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram 
Shandy  (q.v.).  Hazlitt  characterises  it  as  “perhaps 
the  finest  in  the  English  language.” 

Leader,  The  Lost.  See  Lost  Leader,  The. 

Leake,  Stephen  Martyn  (b.  1702,  d.  1773), 

was  the  author  of  Nummi  Britmnici  Historia. 

Leake,  William  Martin,  LL.D.  (b. 

1777,  d.  1860),  wrote  a large  number  of  works 
bearing  on  the  topography  of  Greece. 

“Lean  and  slipper’d  pantaloon, 

The.” — As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.,  scene  7. 

“ Lean  feHow  beats  all  conquerors, 

There’s  a.”- — Dekker,  Old'Eortunatus. 

Leapor,  Mary,  the  “untaught  poetess”  (b. 
1722,  d.  1746),  was  the  author  of  a number  of  poems, 
published  in  1748  and  1751,  the  volume  produced 
in  the  latter  year  containing  a play  from  her  pen 
entitled  The  Unhappy  Father. 

Lear,  Edward.  Author  of  The  Journal  of  a 
Landscape  Painter  in  Corsica  (1869),  The  Book  of 
Nonsense  (1870),  and  other  works.  He  is  said  to  be 
the  E.  L.,  to  whom  Tennyson  addresses  one  of  his 
lyrics : — 

“ All  tilings  fair, 

With  such  a pencil,  such  a pen, 

You  shadow  forth  to  distant  men, 

I read  and  felt  that  I wa3  there.” 

Lear,  King.  A tragedy  by  William  Shake- 
speare (1564 — 1616),  which,  according  to  a sugges- 
tion by  Malone,  was  first  produced  in  1605,  in 
which  year  the  old  play  of  King  Leir,  “ that  had 
been  entered  at  Stationers’  Hall  in  1594,  was 
printed  by  Simon  Stafford  for  John  Wright,  who, 
we  may  presume,  finding  Shakespeare’s  play  suc- 
cessful, hoped  to  pahn  the  spurious  one  on  the 
public  for  his.”  It  was  certainly  acted  before 
James  I.  on  Christmas  Day,  1606,  and  three  quarto 
editions  of  it  appeared  in  1609.  It  was  afterwards 
printed,  with  additions,  in  the  quarto  of  1623.  The 
original  title  in  the  quarto  ran : — Mr.  William 
Shak-speare,  his  True  Chronicle  Historic  of  the  Life 
and  Death  of  King  Lear  and  his  Three  Daughters. 
With  the  unfortunate  Life  of  Edgar,  sonne  and  heire 
to  the  Earll  of  Glostcr,  and  his  sullen  and  assumed 
humour  of  Tom  of  Bedlam.  For  the  plot  of  the 
play  Shakespeare  was  indebted  to  the  narratives 
recorded  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Holinshed,  Hig- 
gins’s Mirror  for  Magistrates , and  the  anonymous 
old  play  called,  The  true  Chronicle  History  of  King 
Leir  and  his  Three  Daughters,  Gonorill,  Ragan,  and 
Cordelia.  The  incident  of  Gloster’s  blindness,  and 
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iie  difference  in  the  character  of  his  two  sons, 
I dgar  and  Edmund,  were  possibly  taken  from  the 
ory  of  the  blind  king  of  T^phlagonia,  in  Sir 
hifip  Sidney’s  Arcadia;  and  Shakespeare  was 
robably  acquainted  with  the  story  of  King  Lear,  as 
iven  by  Spenser  in  his  Faerie  Queene.  The  names 
t some  of  the  bends  mentioned  by  Edgar,  and 
>me  other  minor  details,  were  derived  from  Hars- 
let’s Discovery  of  Popish  Impostors , which  appeared 
i 1603,  and  would  therefore  seem  to  fix  upon  1604 
s the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  play.  The 
I Aider  should  also  compare  with  the  tragedy  the 
1 ,a  men  table  Sony  of  the  Death  of  King  leir  and  his 
I ?hree  Daughters , reprinted  by  Bishop  Percy  from 
I '’he  Golden  Garland.  Hazlitt  calls  King  Lear  the 
I'cst  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  because  “it  is  the  one 
1 1 i which  he  is  most  in  earnest.  He  was  here  fairly 
I aught  in  the  web  of  his  own  imagination.  The 
•I  assion  which  he  has  taken  as  his  subject  is  that 
■ Much  strikes  its  root  deepest  into  the  human  heart, 
I f which  the  band  is  hardest  to  be  loosed,  and  the 
I ancelling  and  tearing  to  pieces  of  which  gives  the 
I Teatest  revulsion  to  the  frame.  This  depth  of 
I ature,  this  force  of  passion,  this  tug  and  war  of 
I he  elements  of  our  being,  this  firm  faith  in  filial 
l.  'iety,  and  the  giddy  anarchy  and  whirling-  tumult 
i I f the  thoughts  at  finding  this  prop  failing  it ; the 
ontrast  between  the  fixed,  immovable  basis  of 
latural  affection,  and  the  rapid,  irregular  starts 
if  imagination,  suddenly  wrenched  from  all  its 
iccustomed  holds  and  resting-places  in  the  soul, — 
his  is  what  Shakespeare  has  given,  and  what 
lobody  else  but  he  could  give.  The  character 
>f  Lear  itself  is  very  finely  conceived  for  the 
jurpose.  It  is  the  only  ground  on  which  such  a 
llutory  could  be  built  with  the  greatest  truth  and 
iil  -ffect.  It  is  his  rash  haste,  his  violent  impetuosity, 
l iis  blindness  to  every  thing  but  the  dictates  of 

1!r  >is  passions  or  affections,  that  produces  all  his 
I nisfortunes,  that  aggravates  his  impatience  of 
I , hem,  that  enforces  our  pity  for  him.”  See  Leir 
§’and  his  Three  Daughters. 

Learned  Blacksmith,  The.  A title 
I 'bestowed  upon  Elihu  Burritt  (q.v.),  who  began 
i life  at  the  forge.  One  of  his  works  is  entitled 
B Sparks  from  the  Anvil. 

“ Learned  dust.”— Cowper,  The  Task,  book 
H iii.,  “The  Garden.’’ 

“ Leather  or  prunello,  The  rest  is  all 

If  but.” — Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  epistle  iv.,  line  204. 

Leatherhead,  in  Ben  Jonson’s  Bartholomeiv 
¥ Fair  (q.v.),  is  identified  by  some  authorities  with 
Hr  Inigo  Jones,  the  architect. 

Leatherstocking.  The  sobriquot  of  Natty 
I or  Nathaniel  Bumppo,  in  Cooper’s  novels  of  The 
1 ‘Pioneers  and  The  Prairie.  “Leatherstocking,” 
11’  «ays  Duyckinck,  “stands  half-way  between  savage 
|j  and  civilised  life  ; he  has  the  freshness  of  nature 
jl  and  the  firstfruits  of  Christianity — the  seed  dropped 
into  vigorous  soil.  These  are  the  elements  of  one 
I of  the  most  original  characters  in  fiction.” 


Leathes,  Stanley,  clergyman  (b.  1830),  has 
published  The  Witness  of  the  Old  Testament  to  Christ, 
The  Witness  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ , The  Witness  of 
St.  John  to  Christ,  The  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  The 
Development  of  Christianity,  and  other  works. 

“ Leaves  that  strow  the  brooks  in 

Vallombrosa,  Thick  as  autumnal.” — Milton, 
Paradise  Lost,  book  i.,  line  302. 

Lecky,  William  Edward  Hartpole, 

historian  (b.  1838),  was  author  of  The  History  of 
Rationalism  in  Europe  (1865),  and  The  History  of 
European  Morals,  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne 
(1869). 

Ledbury,  Mr.,  The  Adventures  of.  A 

novel  by  Albert  Smith  (1816 — 1860),  published  in 
1844. 

Leddy  Grippy.  The  heroine  of  John 
Galt’s  novel  of  The  Entail. 

Le  Fanu,  J.  Sheridan,  novelist  (d.  1874), 

published  The  House  by  the  Churchyard,  JJncle 
Silas,  Guy  Deverell,  All  in  the  Dark , Wylder's 
Hand,  Checkmate,  and  other  works. 

Lee,  Arthur,  American  diplomatist  (b.  1740, 
d.  1792),  was  the  author  of  Letters  under  the 
pseudonyms  of  “Monitor”  and  “Junius  Ameri- 
canus.”  His  Life  was  written  by  R.  H.  Lee  (1829). 

Lee,  Holme.  The  nom  de  plume  of  Miss 
Harriet  Parr,  author  of  Sylvan  Holt's  Daughters, 
and  many  other  works.  See  Parr,  Harriet. 

Lee,  John,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  (d.  1859),  was  the  author  of 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  Scotland  (1860),  and 
other  works. 

Lee,  Nathaniel,  dramatist  (b.  1655,  d.  1692), 
wrote  Nero  (1675) ; The  Rival  Queens  (1677) ; Theo- 
dosius (1680) ; The  Princess  of  Cleves  (1689)  ; The 
Massacre  of  Paris  (1690);  Brutus;  Mithridates; 
and  other  plays  published  in  1734.  He  assisted 
Dryden  in  the  composition  of  the  tragedy  of  The 
Duke  of  Guise.  He  figures  in  Suckling’s  Session 
of  the  Poets  : — 

“ Nat  Lee  stepp’d  in  next,  in  hopes  of  a prize, 

Apollo  rememb’ring  he  had  not  once  in  thrice. 

By  the  rubies  In ’s  face,  he  could  not  deny 

But  he  had  as  much  wit  as  wine  would  supply ; 

Confess’d  that  indeed  he  had  a musical  note, 

But  sometimes  strain’d  so  hard  that  it  rattled  in  the  throat ; 

Yet  own'd  lie  had  sense,  and ’t  encourage  him  for ’t 

He  made  him  his  Ovid  in  Augustus’s  court.” 

Lee,  Samuel,  Nonconformist  divine  (b.  1625, 
d.  1691),  was  author  of  The  Temple  of  Solomon , 
Israel  Itedux,  and  other  works. 

Lee,  Samuel,  D.D..  Orientalist  (b.  1783, 
d.  1852),  published  the  Ola  and  New  Testaments 
in  Syriac,  the  New  Testament  and  tho  Prayer  Book 
in  Hindostanee,  the  New  Testament  in  Malay,  and 
many  other  works  of  a similar  character. 

Lee,  Sophia  and  Harriett.  Two  sisters— 
of  whom  Sophia  was  b.  1750,  d.  1824,  Harriett 
b.  1756,  d.  1851 — who  wrote  The  Canterbury  Tales 
(1797 — 1805),  (q.v.).  Sophia  also  produced  two 
comedies,  The  Chapter  of  Accidents  (1780),  (q.v.), 
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and  The  Assignation  (1807),  (q.v). ; a tragedy, 
Almeyda , Queen  of  Grenada  (q.v.),  (1796);  and  two 
stories,  The  Recess  (1784),  (q.v.),  and  The  Life  of 
■a  Lover  (1804).  Harriett  published  two  novels, 
The  Errors  of  Innocence  (1786),  and  Clara  Lennox 
(1797);  and  three  dramas,  The  Neiv  Peerage  (1787), 
The  Mysterious  Marriage  (1795) ; and  The  Three 
Strangers  (1835).  See  Blackwood's  Magazine , vol. 
xii. 

Leech,  John,  the  artist  (b.  1817,  d.  1864), 
was  made  the  subject  of  an  essay  by  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray,  contributed  to  The  Quar- 
terly  Review,  December,  1854,  and  reprinted  in 
the  library  edition  of  his  works. 

Leg-of-Mutton  School,  The.  An  epithet 

bestowed  by  Lockhart,  in  Blackwood' s Magazine, 
upon  that  body  of  rhymsters  in  his  day  who 
showed  their  gratitude  to  their  noble  entertainers 
by  celebrating  them  in  verse  with  fulsome  adulation. 
See  volume  ix. 

Legend  of  Florence,  A.  A play  by 
Leigh  Hunt  (1784 — 1859),  produced  in  1840. 

Legend  of  St.  Alexius,  The.  A poem  by 

Adam  Davie  (q.v.). 

Legend  of  the  Rhine,  A.  By  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray  (1811 — 1863). 

Legende  of  Goode  Women,  The.  A 

poem  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer  (1328 — 1400),  con- 
sisting of  a prologue  and  nine  separate  legends, 
which  the  poet  seems  to  have  intended  to  extend  to 
twenty-five.  Those  given  to  the  world  are  in 
honour  of  Cleopatra  of  Egypt,  Thisbe  of  Babylon, 
Dido  of  Carthage,  Hypsipyle  and  Medea,  Lucrece 
of  Rome,  Ariadne  of  Athens,  Philomela,  Phyllis, 
and  Hypermnestra ; all  of  them  being  either 
translated  or  imitated  from  Ovid.  The  poem 
seems  to  have  originated  in  a complaint  by  the 
ladies  of  the  English  Court  that  Chaucer  “ wrote 
large  speeches  against  the  untruth  of  women;” 
“ therefore  the  queen  enjoin’d  him  to  compile  this 
book  in  the  commendation  of  sundry  maidens  and 
wives  who  show’d  themselves  faithful  to  faithless 
men.”  The  Legende  is  notable  as  having  inspired 
Tennyson  with  the  idea  of  his  Dream  of  Fair 
Women  (q.v.),  where  he  says — 

“ X read,  before  my  eyelids  dropt  their  shade, 

‘ The  Legend  of  Good  Women,’  long  ago 
Sung  by  the  morning  star  of  song,  who  made 
His  music  heard  below.” 

Legends : including  those  of  Robert,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  Matilda  the  Fair,  Pierce  Gaveston,  and 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex.  Poems  by 
Michael  Drayton  (1563 — 1631),  published  in 
1605. 

Leges  Conviviales  : “ Rules  for  the  Tavern 
Academy,”  by  Ben  Jonson  (1574 — 1637);  “en- 
graven in  Marble  over  the  Chimney,  in  the  Apollo 
of  the  Old  Devil  Tavern,  at  Temple  Bar : that 
being  his  Club  Room.” 


Legree.  A slave-dealer,  in  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe’s  novel  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  (q.v.).  „ 

Leicester’s  School,  Mrs.  A “ charming 
work,”  by  Mary  Lamr  (d.  1847),  to  which  her 
brother  Charles  contributed  three  of  the  tales  it 
contains.  “ The  best,  however,  are  his  sister’s,  as 
he  delighted  to  insist ; and  no  tales,”  says  Tal- 
f ourd,  ‘ ‘ more  happily  adapted  to  nurture  all  sweet 
and  child-like  feelings  in  children,  were  ever 
written.” 

Leigh,  Amy  as.  The  hero  of  Charles  Kings- 
ley’s novel  of  Westward  Ho!  (q.v.);  “a  Devon- 
shire youth,  of  good  birth,  and  in  no  way  distin- 
guished from  other  sons  of  country  gentlemen  by 
either  fortune,  or  learning,  or  genius,  but  of  great 
bodily  strength,  of  lively  affection  and  sweet 
temper,  combined  with  a marked  propensity  to 
combat  from  his  earliest  years.” 

Leigh,  Sir  Edward,  Biblical  critic  (b.  1603, 
d.  1671),  wrote  a Treatise  of  Divine  Promises 
(1633) ; Analecta  Ccesarum  Romanorum  (1635, 
1657) ; Critica  Sacra,  the  Hebrew  words  of  the  Old 
and  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  (1639,  1650, 
and  1662)  ; Annotations  on  the  New  Testament ; and 
other  works. 

Leighton,  Alexander,  Scotch  Puritan  (b. 
1568,  d.  1644),  was  author  of  An  Appeal  to  the  Par- 
liament : or,  Zion's  Plea  against  the  Prelacie  (1628). 

Leighton,  Robert,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
son  of  the  above  (b.  1613,  d.  1684),  wrote  Prce- 
lectiones  Tlieologicce,  a Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter,  sermons  and  charges.  See  the  Lives 
and  editions  of  the  works  by  Pearson  (1828),  and 
West  (1871),  also  the  Life  by  Burnet,  who 
credited  Leighton  with  “ the  greatest  elevation  of 
soul,  the  largest  compass  of  knowledge,  the  most 
mortified,  and  most-  heavenly  disposition  that  he 
ever  saw  in  mortal.”  Coleridge  described  him  as 
deserving  more  than  any  other  theologian  of  the 
title  of  “ a spiritual  divine.” 

Leila.  The  heroine  of  Byron’s  poem  of  The 
Giaour  (q.v.). 

Leila:  “ or,  the  Siege  of  Granada.”  A novel  by 
Edward,  Lord  Lytton,  published,  with  Calderon 
the  Courtier,  in  1838. 

Leinster,  The  Book  of.  A volume  of 
Latin  MSS.  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  compiled 
by  Finis  M’ Gorman,  Bishop  of  Kildare  (d. 
1100).  It  is  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  contains  more  than  400  pages  of  large 
folio  vellum. 

Leir  and  his  Three  Daughters,  A 
Lamentable  Song  of  King,  is  in  an  old 

poetical  collection  called  The  Golden  Garland, 
reprinted  by  Bishop  Percy  in  his  Reliques.  “ This 
ballad,”  says  the  bishop,  “ bears  so  exact  an  ana- 
logy to  the  argument  of  Shakespeare’s  play,  that 
his  having  copied  it  could  not  be  doubted,  if  it 
were  certain  that  it  was  written  before  the  tragedy. 
Here  is  found  the  hint  of  Lear’s  madness,  which 
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the  old  chronicles  do  not  mention,  as  also  the 
extravagant  cruelty  exercised  on  him  by  liis 
daughters ; so  in  the  death  of  Lear  they  likewise 
exactly  coincide.”  See  Leak,  King. 

L.  E.  L.  The  initials  of  the  name  of  Letitia 
Elizabeth  Landon  (afterwards  Mrs.  Maclean ; 
1802 — 1838),  who  adopted  them  as  the  signature 
she  appended  to  her  poems. 

Leland,  Charles  Godfrey.  See  Breit- 
mann,  Hans;  Slokek,  Mace. 

Leland,  John  (b.  1506,  d.  1552),  wrote  an 
Itinerary  (ed.  1701 — 5);  Commentarii  dc  Scrip- 
toribus  Britannicis  (ed.  1709) ; De  Rebus  Bri- 
tannicis Collectanea  (ed.  1710);  and  other  works, 
a list  of  which  is  given  by  Lowndes  in  his  Biblio- 
graphers Manual.  See  the  Biography  by  Huddes- 
ford  (1772).  See  Itinerary,  The. 

Leland,  John,  D.D.,  dissenting  divine  (b. 
1691,  d.  1766),  wrote  The  Divine  Authority  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  Asserted  (1739),  Deistical 
Writers  of  the  17th  and  ISth  Centuries  (1754),  The 
Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation 
(1764),  and  Discourses  on  Various  Subjects  (1769). 

Leland,  Thomas,  Irish  dime  (b.  1722, 
d.  1785),  published  an  edition  and  translation  of 
the  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  a History  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  a History  of  Ireland. 

Lemon,  Mark,  novelist,  dramatist,  and 
journalist  (b.  1809,  d.  1870),  was  joint  editorof  Punch 
from  its  establishment  in  1841  until  1843,  when 
he  became  sole  editor,  which  post  he  retained  until 
his  death.  He  wrote  the  following  works  -.—The 
Enchanted  Doll  (1849) ; A Christmas  Hamper  (1859) ; 
Wait  for  the  End  (1863);  Loved  at  Last  (1864); 
Falkner  Lyle  (1866);  besides  several  other  novels, 
over  sixty  dramatic  pieces,  numerous  articles  in 
the  magazines,  and  a collection  of  jeux  d' esprit  and 
amusing  anecdotes  called  The  Jest  Book.  See 
Joseph  Hatton’s  With  a Show  in  the  North. 

Lempriere,  John,  D.D.  (b.  1765,  d.  1824), 
published  Bibliotheca  Classica : or,  a Classical 

Dictionary  (1788)  ; Universal  Biography  (1808)  ; 
a single  Sermon  (1791) ; and  the  first  volume  of 
an  English  translation  of  Herodotus  (1792). 

Le  Neve,  John,  antiquary  (b.  1679,  d. 
1741),  was  the  compiler  of  Monumenta  Anglicana 
<1717 — 19),  and  Fasti  Ecclesicc  Anglicana.  See 
Nichols  Literary  Anecdotes. 

Long,  John,  Bishop  of  Norwich  (b.  1665, 
d.  1727),  published  an  edition  of  the  Works  of 
Terence  (1701),  besides  the  Plutus  and  Nubcs  of 
Vristophanes,  and  volumes  of  lectures  and  sermons. 

Lennox,  Charlotte,  novelist  (b.  1720,  d. 
1804),  wrote  Poems  on  Several  Occasions  (1747); 
Memoirs  of  Harriet,  Stuart  (1751);  The  Female 
Quixote  (1752),  (q.v.) ; Shakespeare  Illustrated 
(1753),  (q.v.)  ; The  Sisters;  a version  of  Brumoy’s 
Creek  Theatre ; and  a translation  of  Sully’s  Memoirs. 


Lennox,  Lord  William  Pitt  (b.  1799), 
has  written  Mcrrie  England,  Fifty  Years’  Bio- 
graphical Reminiscences,  Drafts  on  My  Memory, 
Celebrities  I have  Known,  and  many  other  works, 
besides  contributing  to  periodical  literature. 

Lenore.  A ballad  by  the  German  poet, 
Burger,  translated  by  Spencer  (1796),  Stanley 
(1796),  Julia  Cameron  (1847).  Sir  Walter  Scott 
also  published  an  imitation  of  the  ballad,  which  he 
called  William  and  Helen. 

Lenore.  The  heroine  of  Poe’s  poem  of 
The  Raven  (q.v.) ; “ a rare  and  radiant  maiden.” 

Leo  Hunter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  in  Dickens’s 
Pickwick  Papers  (q.v.),  figure  as  “Hon  hunters,” 
at  one  of  whose  parties  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his 
friends  are  present. 

Leodogran.  King  of  Cameliard,  in  Tenny- 
son’s Idylls  of  the  King. 

Leoline  and  Sydanis.  An  “heroick  Ro- 
mance, of  the  Adventures  of  Amorous  Princes; 
together  with  sundry  affectionate  Addresses  to  his 
Mistresse  under  the  name  of  Cynthia,”  by 
Sir  Francis  Kynaston  (1587 — 1642).  “ This 

romance,”  which  was  pubHshed  in  1642,  “ contains,” 
we  are  told,  “ much  of  the  fabulous  history  of 
Mona,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and,  bating  that  it  is 
now  and  then  a little  obscene,  is  poetical  enough.” 

Leonato.  Governor  of  Messina,  in  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing  (q.v.). 

Leonidas.  A character  in  Dryden’s  play  of 
Marriage  a la  Mode.  See  Prettyman,  Prince. 

Leonidas.  A poem,  in  twelve  books,  by 
Richard  Glover  ; once  belauded  with  extravagant 
panegyric,  and  now  doomed  to  undeserved 
neglect.  It  appeared  in  1737. 

Leonine.  Servant  to  Dionyza,  in  Pericles 
(q.v.). 

Leontes,  in  The  Winter’s  Talc  (q.v.),  is  King 
of  Sicilia,  and  the  husband  of  Hermione  (q.v.). 

“ Lesbia  hath  a beaming  eye.”  An 

Irish  melody  by  Thomas  Moore. 

Lesley,  Bonnie.  See  Bonnie  Lesley. 

Lesley,  John,  Bishop  of  Ross  (b.  1527, 
d.  1596),  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  De 
Origine , Moribus,  et  Rebus  Gestis  Scotorum,  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1578,  and  edited  by  Thomson 
in  1830.  He  wrote  several  minor  works. 

Leslie,  Charles,  Irish  divine  (b.  1650, 

d.  1722),  was  the  author  of  A Short  and  Easy 
Method  with  the  Deists  (1694).  Dr.  Johnson  de- 
scribed him  as  “ a reasoner  who  was  not  to  be 
reasoned  against.” 

Leslie,  Sir  John,  natural  philosopher 
(b.  1766,  d.  1832),  wrote,  among  other  works,  An 
Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Propaga- 
tion of  Heat  (1804).  See  his  Life  by  Macvey 
Napier. 
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Lesly,  Ludovic.  See  Balafre,  Le. 

Lessing’s  Laocoon,  Epilogue  to.  By 

Matthew  Arnold  (b.  1822).  A poetical  considera- 
tion of  the  province  to  be  assigned  to  the  poet, 
the  painter,  and  the  musician,  in  the  region  of 
art.  Lessing’s  Laocoon  appeared  in  1766. 

L’Estrange,  Harley,  in  Lord  Lytton’s 
story  of  My  Novel,  is  a young  nobleman,  “ shy, 
dreamj-,  and  delicate,”  who  falls  in  love  with 
Nora  Avenel,  “ a girl  wholly  beneath  him  in 
rank,  the  daughter  of  retired  tradespeople,  and 
the  protege  of  his  lady  mother.”  He  is  charac- 
terised by  Eoscoe  as  ‘ ‘ the  most  original,  the  most 
essentially  distinct,  of  all  Lord  Lytton’s  pictures.” 

L’Estrange,  Sir  Roger,  translator  and 
journalist  (b.  1616,  d.  1704),  wrote  Observations 
and  Proposals  in  order  to  the  Regulation  of  the  Press 
(1663)  ; A Brief  History  of  the  Times  (1.687)  ; and 
various  other  pamphlets  which  are  now  of  no 
importance.  He  translated  Josephus,  vEsop’s 
Fables,  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  Seneca’s  Morals, 
Cicero’s  Offices,  and  Quevedo’s  Visions  ; and  edited 
The  Public  Intelligencer,  The  News,  The  London 
Gazette,  and  The  Observator. 

“Let  dogs  delight.”  See  “Dogs  de- 
light.” 

“ Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true 

minds.”  First  line  of  Shakespeare’s  Sonnet 
No.  cxvi. 

“ Let  observation  with  extensive 

view.”  Opening  line  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes  (q.v.) : — • 

“ Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru.” 

“ Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.”  A 

line  in  Longfellow’s  poem,  A Psalm  of  Life. 
The  reader  will  find  the  same  idea  expressed  in 
some  eloquent  passages  in  the  Kev.  F.  W.  Bobert- 
son’s  sermon  on  The  Irreparable  Past. 

“ Let  the  toast  pass.”  The  refrain  of  a 
song  in  Sheridan’s  School  for  Scandal.  See 
“ Here’s  to  the  maiden.” 

“ Let  those  now  love  who  never  loved 

before.”  First  line  of  a couplet  translated  by 
Parnell  from  the  Pervigilium  Veneris 

“ Let  those  who  always  loved  now  love  the  more." 

“ Let  US  do  or  die.” — Burns,  Bannockhirn. 

“ Let  us  take  the  road.”  First  line  of  a 
ballad  in  Gay’s  Beggar's  Opera,  adapted  by 
Pepusch  to  the  march  in  Handel’s  Rinaldo. 

“ Let’s  contend  no  more,  love.”  First 
line  of  A Woman’s  Last  Word,  a lyric  by  Kobert 
Browning. 

Letter  to  a Friend,  “ upon  the  occasion  of 
the  Death  of  his  intimate  Friend;”  by  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  (1605 — 1682);  first  published  as 
a folio  pamphlet  in  1690.  It  was  reprinted  in  the 
author’s  posthumous  works,  and  is  full  of  fino 
thoughts  and  curious  images.  Its  general  tone 


may  be  judged  from  the  two  concluding  sentences : 
“ And  since  there  is  something  in  us  that  must 
still  live  on,  join  both  lives  together,  unite  them 
in  thy  thoughts  and  actions,  and  live  in  one  but 
for  the  other.  He  who  thus  ordcreth  the  purposes 
of  this  life,  will  never  be  far  from  the  next,  and  is 
in  some  manner  already  in  it,  by  a happy  con- 
formity and  close  apprehension  of  it.” 

Letters,  by  Jonathan  Swift  (1667 — 1745), 
“to  a young  clergyman  lately  entered  into  holy 
orders,”  “ to  a very  young  lady  on  her  marriage,” 
and  “ to  a young  poet,  together  with  a proposal  for 
the  encouragement  of  poetry  in  Ireland.”  See  the 
Works. 

Letters  from  Italy,  A:  “to  the  Eight 
Honourable  Charles  Lord  Halifax,  in  the  year 
1701,”  by  Joseph  Addison  (1672—1719);  in  the 
course  of  which  he  says : — 

“ Me  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  conveys, 

Through  nations  fruitful  in  immortal  lays ; 

Whence  the  soft  season  and  inviting  clime 
Conspire  to  trouble  your  repose  In  rhyme.” 

Letters  from  the  South,  by  Thoma* 
Campbell,  the  poet;  being  the  result  of  a visit  to 
Algiers  in  1832  ; published  in  1837. 

Letters  on  Literature,  by  Bobert  Heron, 
i.e.,  John  Pinkerton  (1758 — 1826) ; published  in 
1785.  This  work,  which  is  disfigured  by  many 
affectations  and  extravagances,  procured  for  the 
writer  the  friendship  of  Horace  Walpole. 

Letters  to  his  Son,  Philip  Stanhope, 

by  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chester- 
field (1694 — 1773) ; published  in  1774,  having 
been  sold  to  a bookseller  by  Mrs.  Eugenia  Stanhope, 
the  widow  of  the  writer  for  £1,500.  These,  “the 
letters,”  says  M.  Sainte  Beuve,  “which  Lord 
Chesterfield  wrote  to  his  son,  and  which  contain,  a 
whole  world  of  savoir  vivre  and  worldly  science,  are 
interesting  in  this  particular,  that  there  has  been 
no  idea  of  forming  a model  for  imitation,  but  they 
are  simply  intended  to  bring  up  a pupil  in  the 
closest  intimacy.  They  are  confidential  letters 
which,  suddenly  produced  in  the  light  of  day,  have 
betrayed  all  the  secrets  and  ingenious  artifices  of 
paternal  solicitude.  ...  In  applying  himself  to 
the  formation  of  his  son,  Lord  Chesterfield  has  not 
given  us  a treatise  on  duty  as  Cicero  has,  but  he 
has  given  us  letters,  which,  by  their  mixture  of 
justness  and  lightness,  by  certain  lightsome  airs 
which  insensibly  mingle  with  the  serious  graces, 
preserve  the  medium  between  the  Memoircs  du 
Chevalier  Grammont  and  Telemaque.  . . •_  He 

never  undertook  long  works,  not  feeling  himself 
sufficiently  strong,  but  he  sometimes  sent  agreeable 
essays  to  a periodical  publication,  The  World. 
These  essays  are  quite  worthy  of  his  reputation  for 
skill  and  urbanity.  Nevertheless,  nothing  ap- 
proaches the  work — which  was  no  work  to  him  of 
those  letters,  which  he  never  imagined  an}  one 
would  read,  and  which  are  yet  the  foundation  or 
his  literary  success.” 
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Letters  to  the  English  Nation,  by  John 
Shebbeare  (1709 — 1788),  written  under  tho  nom 
de  plume  of  “ Battista  Angeloni.”  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  a series  of  Letters  to  the  People  of  England 
on  the  Present  Situation  and  Conduct  of  Affairs, 
the  last  of  which  was  seized  and  suppressed,  its 
writer  being  brought  to  trial  for  treason,  and  sen- 
tenced, on  November  28,  1758,  to  pay  a tine,  to 
stand  in  the  pillory,  and  to  suffer  imprisonment 
for  a certain  time. 

Lettice,  John,  divine  (b.  1737,  d.  1832), 
wrote  a poem  on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  (1764), 
and  translated  into  English  blank  verse  Browne’s 
Latin  poem  on  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul  (1795), 
besides  publishing  sermons  and  other  miscellanies. 

Letting  Humour’s  Blood  in  the  Head- 
Vayne.  See  Diogenes’s  Lanthokne. 

“Letting  ‘I  dare  not’  wait  upon  ‘I 

would.’” — Macbeth,  act  i.,  scene  7. 

Lettsom,  John  Coakley,  physician  (b. 
1744,  d.  1815),  wrote  many  works  on  the  subject 
of  medical  science,  but  is,  perhaps,  most  famous  as 
the  author  of  the  following  humorous  epigram  on 
himself : — 

“ When  people’s  ill,  they  comes  to  I, 

I physics,  bleeds  and  sweats  ’em  ‘ 

Sometimes  they  live,  sometimes  they  die ; 

What’s  that  to  I ? I lets  ’em”  (Lettsom). 

His  Life  was  written  by  Pettigrew  (1817). 

Leucadio  Doblado,  Don.  The  name 
assumed  by  Joseph  Blanco  White  (1775 — 1841) 
in  the  publication  of  his  Letters  from  Spain  (1822). 

Lever,  Charles  James,  novelist  (b.  1809, 
d.  1872),  wrote  The  Adventures  of  Harry  Lorrequer 
(1839);  Charles  O'Malley  (1841);  Jack  Hinton 
(1842);  Tom  Burke  of  Ours  { 1844);  The  O' Bonog hue 
(1845);  The  Knight  of  Gwynne  (1847);  Roland 
Cashel  (1849);  The  Buttons  (1852);  The  Bodd 
Family  Abroad  (1854);  The  Martins  of  Cro'  Martin 
(1856);  The  Fortunes  of  Glencore  (1857);  Bavenport 
Bunn  (1859);  Barrington  (1863);  Luttrell  of  Arran 
(1865);  A Bay' 8 Ride  (1863);  Tony  Butler  (1865); 
Sir  Brook  Fosbrooke  (1866);  The  Bramleighs  of 
Bishop's  Folly  (1868);  That  Boy  of  Norcott's  (1869); 
Paul  Gosslett’s  Confessions  (1871);  Lord  Kilgobbin 
(1872);  and  many  other  romances.  Lever  edited 
The  Bublin  University  Magazine  from  1842  to  1845. 
See  Lokrequek,  Harry  ; O’Dowd,  Cornelius. 

Leveson,  Major.  See  H.  A.  L. 

Leviathan  of  Literature,  The.  A name 
sometimes  given  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

Leviathan : “ or,  the  Matter,  Form,  and 
Power  of  a Commonwealth,  Ecclesiastical  and 
Civil.”  A work  by  Thomas  Hohhes  (1588 — 1679), 
published  in  1651,  and  censured  by  Parliament  in 
1666.  Pepys  is  found  writing  in  1668  “To  my 
bookseller  for  Hobbes’  Leviathan,  which  is  now 
mightily  called  for,  and  what  was  heretofore  sold 
for  8s.  I now  give  24s.  at  the  second-hand,  and  is 
sold  for  30s.,  it  being  a book  the  bishops  will  not 
let  be  printed  again.”  In  Leviathan,  Hobbes’ 


peculiar  theories  in  politics  received  their  fullest 
and  ablest  expression.  They  found  an  illustrious 
opponent  in  Lord  Clarendon,  who,  in  1676,  pub- 
lished A Brief  View  and  Survey  of  the  Bangerous 
and  Pernicious  Errors  to  Church  and  State  in  Mr. 
Hobbes'  book  entitled  Leviathan. 

Lewes,  George  Henry,  novelist,  biographer, 
critic,  historian,  and  scientific  writer  (b.  1817),  has 
written  A Biographical  History  of  Philosophy  (1847) ; 
Ranthorpe : a Tale  (1847);  The  Spanish  JDrama — 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon  (1848);  Rose,  Blanche, 
and  Violet  (1848) ; A Life  of  Robespierre  (1850);  The 
Noble  Heart,  a tragedy  (1850);  Comte's  Philosophy 
of  the  Sciences  (1859) ; Life  of  Goethe  (1859) ; Seaside 
Studies  (1859);  Physiology  of  Common  Life  (1860); 
Studies  in  Animal  Life  (1861);  Aristotle  (1861);  a 
History  of  Philosophy  from  Thales  to  Comte  (1867); 
Problems  of  Life  and  Mind  (1873 — 76) ; and  Physical 
Basis  of  Mind  (1877).  Mr.  Lewes  has  contributed 
to  the  leading  reviews  and  magazines,  and  was 
editor  of  The  Leader  from  1849  to  1854,  and  of  The 
Fortnightly  Review  (which  he  founded)  during 
1865 — 66.  See  Laurence,  Slingsby  ; Vivian. 

Lewes,  Mrs.  George  Henry,  nee  Marian 
Evans  (“  George  Eliot”).  See  Eliot,  George. 

Lewes,  John,  divine  and  archaeologist  (b. 
1675,  d.  1746),  published  An  Apology  for  the  Clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  a History  of  John 
Wycliffe , a History  of  the  English  Bible,  and  Lives 
of  Caxton  and  Pecock. 

Lewesdon  HaH.  A poem  by  Crowe,  of 
whom  Dr.  Parr  said  that  he  was  “ the  brandy  of 
genius  mixed  with  the  water  of  absurdity.”  See 
also  Kogers’s  Table  Talk. 

Lewis.  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  and  husband 
of  Elizabeth,  in  Charles  Kingsley’s  dramatic 
poem  of  The  Saint's  Tragedy  (q.v.).  He  is  intended 
as  a type  of  the  husbands  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
of  the  woman- worship  of  chivalry. 

Lewis,  EsteHa  Anna,  American  authoress 
(b.  about  1834),  has  written  the  following  poems : — 
Records  of  the  Heart  (1846),  Child  of  the  Sea  (1848),. 
and  Myths  of  the  Minstrel  (1852)  ; tragedies : 
Helemar  (1863),  Sappho  of  Lesbos  (1868)  ; tales: 
Blanche  de  Beaulieu,  and  Love  and  Madness;  besides 
Leaves  of  my  Biary,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
“ Stella.” 

Lewis,  Matthew  Gregory,  novelist,  poet, 
and  dramatist  (b.  1775,  d.  1818),  produced  the 
following  plays: — The  Castle  Spectre  (1797),  (q.v.); 
The  Minister  \ 1797),  (q.v.);  Rolla  ( 1799);  The  East 
Indian  (1800);  Adelmorn:  or,  the  Outlaw  (1801); 
Rugantio  (1805);  Adelgitha  (1806);  Venoni  (1809); 
One  o'Clock:  or,  the  Knight  and  the  TVood  Bemon 
(1811);  Tirnour  the  Tartar  (1812);  and  Rich  and 
Poor  (1812).  His  novels  are: — The  Monk  (1795); 
and  The  Bravo  of  Venice;  his  poetical  produc- 
tions:— The  Feudal  Tyrants;  Romantic  Tales; 
Tales  of  Terror  (1799) ; and  Talcs  of  Wonder  (1801). 
He  also  wrote  tho  Journal  of  a West  India  Pro- 
prietor, kept  during  a Residence  in  Jamaica  (1834). 
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“Lewis’s  Jamaica  Journal ,”  says  Coleridge,  “is 
delightful;  it  is  almost  the  only  unaffected  book 
of  travels  or  touring  I have  read  of  late  years. 
You  have  the  man  himself,  and  not  an  inconside- 
rable man — certainly  a much  finer  mind  than  I 
supposed  before  from  the  perusal  of  his  romances, 
&c.  It  is  by  far  his  best  work,  and  will  live  and 
be  popular.”  His  Life  and  Correspondence , “ with 
many  pieces,  prose  and  verse,  never  before  pub- 
lished,” appeared  in  1839.  See  Jeafixeson’s  Novels 
and  Novelists.  See  Alonzo  the  Brave  ; Monk,  The. 

Lewis,  Sir  George  Cornewall,  poli- 
tician and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1806,  d.  1863), 
wrote  Remarks  on  the  JJse  and  Abuse  of  Political 
Terms  (1832);  Local  Disturbances  in  Ireland  and 
the  Irish  Church  Question  (1836);  Glossary  of  Here- 
fordshire Provincial  Words  (1839);  Essay  on  the 
Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Romance  Languages 
(1840);  Essay  on  the  Government  of  Dependencies 
(1841);  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Authority  in 
Matters  of  Opinion  (1849);  A Treatise  on  the 
Methods  of  Observation  and  Reasoning  in  Politics 
(1850) ; An  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  Early 
Roman  History ; Our  Foreign  Jurisdiction  and  the 
Extradition  of  Criminals;  and  some  translations. 
His  Letters  were  published  in  1870. 

Lewti : “ or,  the  Circassian  Love-Chaunt.” 
A poem  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  written 
in  1795,  and  “an  early  sample  of  his  admirable 
melody.” 

Lex  Rex:  “a  Treatise  of  Civil  Policy  con- 
cerning Prerogative,”  by  Samuel  Rutherford 
(1600 — 1661);  published  in  1644,  and  teaching 
that  “the  power  of  creating  a man  a king 
is  from  the  people,”  that  “the  law  is  not  the 
king’s  own,  but  is  given  him  in  trust,”  that 
“power  is  not  an  immediate  inheritance  from 
heaven,  but  a birthright  of  the  people,  borrowed 
from  them.”  This  work,  which  was  written  in 
reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  was,  after  the  Restora- 
tion, burnt,  by  order  of  the  Committee  of  Estates, 
at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  author  was 
deprived  of  office  as  rector  of  St.  Andrews  Univer- 
sity, confined  to  his  house,  and  finally  ordered  to 
appear  before  the  next  Parliament  on  a charge  of 
treason. 

Leyden,  John,  poet  and  Orientalist  (b.  1775, 
d.  1811),  wrote  Discoveries  and  Settlements  of 
Europeans  in  Northern  and  Western  Africa  (1799); 
edited  The  Complaynt  of  Scotland  (1801 — 2) ; and 
contributed  to  Lewis’s  Tales  of  Wonder  and  Scott’s 
Border  Minstrelsy.  His  Poetical  Remains  were 
published,  with  a Life  by  the  Rev.  James  Morton, 
in  1819;  his  Poems  and  Ballads , with  a memoir  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  1858.  See,  also,  the  biogra- 
phical notice  by  Sir  John  Malcolm. 

“ Liar  of  the  first  magnitude,  Thou.” 

— Congreve’s  Love  for  Love,  act  ii.,  scene  1. 

Liar,  The.  A farce,  in  two  acts,  by  Samuel 
Eoote,  founded  on  Le  Menteur  of  Corneille.  It 


was  first  produced  at  Covent  Garden  as  a comedy 
in  three  acts.  Among  the  characters  are  Sir 
James  Elliot,  Old  and  Young  Wilding,  Papillion, 
Miss  Grantam,  and  Kitty. 

Liber  Arnoris  : “ or,  the  New  Pygmalion.” 
A semi-fictitious,  semi-autobiographical  work  by 
William  Hazlitt  (1778 — 1830),  published  in 
1823.  In  it  he  describes,  in  a most  extraordinary 
and  rhapsodical  fashion,  his  courtship  of  the  woman 
who  became  his  second  wife. 

Liber  de  Mensura  Pcenitentiarum. 

By  St.  Columbanus  (d.  615). 

“Liberal  Education.”  See  “Love  her 
was  a Liberal  Education,  To.” 

“Libertine,  Charter’d.”  See  “Air,  a 
charter’d  libertine.” 

Liberty.  A poem  by  James  Thomson  (1700 — 
1748),  the  first  part  of  which  was  published  in 
December,  1734,  and  the  last  in  1736.  It  is  in  five 
divisions,  and  is  thrown,  as  the  poet  himself  tells 
us,  into  the  form  of  a poetical  vision ; its  scene,  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Rome.  The  first  division  treats  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Italy  Compared;  the  second,  of 
Greece ; the  third,  of  Rome;  the  fourth,  of  Britain; 
and  the  fifth  includes  a Prospect  of  future  times, 
given  by  the  Goddess  of  Liberty. 

Liberty  and  Order,  Sonnets  dedicated 

to,  by  William  Wordsworth,  are  fourteen  in 
number. 

Liberty  Asserted.  A play  by  John 
Dennis  (1657 — 1734),  which,  produced  in  1704, 
owed  much  of  its  success  to  the  violent  expressions 
against  the  French  with  which  the  piece  abounded. 
Indeed,  its  author  was  under  the  impression  that  his 
severity  had  caused  him  to  become  a peculiar  object 
of  detestation  on  the  part  of  his  Gallican  neigh- 
bours. It  is  said  that  he  besought  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  to  procure  the  insertion  of  an  article 
in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  protect  him  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  King  of  France,  and  that  the 
duke  replied,  “ I think  I have  done  almost  as  much 
harm  to  the  French  as  you  have,  and  yet  I have 
taken  no  precaution  to  escape  their  vengeance.” 

Liberty,  Ode  to,  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 
was  written  in  1820. 

Liberty,  On.  An  essay  by  John  Stuart 
Mill  (1806 — 1873),  published  in  1858. 

Liberty  of  Prophesying,  A Discourse 
of  the.  Published  by  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor 
(1613—1667)  in  1647,  and  “showing  the  Un- 
reasonableness of  Prescribing  to  other  Sion’s  Faith, 
and  the  Iniquity  of  Persecuting  Differing  Opinions. 
A fair  and  candid  analysis  of  this  famous  treatise 
may  be  read  in  Principal  Tulloch’s  Rational  Theology 
in  England.  Sec  Taylor,  Jeremy. 

“Liberty’s  in  every  blow.”— Burns, 
Bannockburn. 
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Libni,  in  Pordage’s  satiric  poem  of  Azaria 
and  Hushai  (q.v.),  is  intended  for  Titus  Oates: — 

“ A Levite  who  had  Baalite  turn’d,  and  bin 
one  of  the  order  of  the  Chemnrim.” 

See  Chemakims,  The. 

Librarian,  The  British.  See  British 
Librarian,  The. 

Libraries.  The  five  chief  libraries  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  entitled  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
receive  a copy  of  every  work  published  in  the 
British  Empire,  are  the  British  Museum,  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Cambridge  University  Library, 
the  Advocate’s  Library,  Edinburgh,  and  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; the  first,  second,  and 
fourth  of  which  are  referred  to  under  separate 
headings.  The  privilege  above  mentioned  was 
■enjoyed  up  to  1836  by  six  other  libraries,  viz., 
those  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St. 
Andrews  Universities,  of  Queen’s  Inn,  Dublin, 
and  of  Sion  College,  London ; but  this  was  taken 
away  by  Act  6 and  7 Will.  IV.,  c.  110,  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  privilege  being  allowed  in 
the  form  of  an  annual  grant  of  money  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  the  amount  of  which  was 
determined  by  a computation  of  the  average  annual 
value  of  the  books  received  during  the  three  years 
immediately  preceding  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
The  Universities  accordingly  receive  in  this  pro- 
portion : Edinburgh,  £575  ; Glasgow,  £707;  St. 
Andrew’s,  £630 ; Aberdeen,  £320 ; whilst  Queen’s 
Inn,  and  Sion  College  receive  respectively  £433 
and  £363.  The  minor  libraries  in  the  kingdom, 
are,  of  course,  too  numerous  to  name  in  full ; but 
reference  may  be  made  to  that  of  the  Society  of 
Writers  to  the  Signet,  Edinburgh;  the  Hunterian 
Library,  Glasgow;  the  Cheetham  Library,  Man- 
chester ; Dr.  Williams’  Library,  lied  Cross  St., 
London ; the  Archiepiscopal  Library,  Lambeth ; 
Marsh’s  Library,  Dublin ; and  the  collections 
belonging  to  the  various  colleges  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Several  very  large  private  libraries 
are  in  existence ; and  the  Public  Libraries  Act  of 
1850  and  1855  has  given  an  impulse  to  the  erection 
■of  free  libraries  in  most  of  our  great  cities.  The 
following  is  a list  of  the  chief  events  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  British  libraries : — Glasgow 
University  Library  founded,  1473 ; Cambridge 
University  Library  founded,  1475 ; Library  com- 
menced at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  1522 ; Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  founded,  1601 ; Bodleian  Library 
opened,  1602;  Sion  College  Library  founded, 
1635;  Middle  Temple  Library  founded,  1641  ; 
Cheetham  Library,  Manchester,  founded,  1651  ; 
Advocate’s  Library,  Edinburgh,  founded,  1680 ; 
Ashmolean  Library  bequeathed  to  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, 1692;  Archbishop  Tenison’s  Library 
founded,  1695 ; Cottonian  Library  purchased  for 
public  use,  1 70  0 ; a circulating  library  opened  in  Edin- 
burgh, 1725;  Dr.  Williams’  Library  opened,  1729; 
a circulating  library  established  in  London,  1740  ; 
RadclifEe  Library  opened  at  Oxford,  1749  ; Harleian 
Library  purchased  by  the  nation,  1753;  Royal 


Institution  Library  founded,  1803;  London  Insti- 
tution Library  founded,  1806;  Russell  Institution 
Library,  founded,  1809  ; Library  of  George  III. 
given  to  British  Museum,  1823;  City  of  London 
Library  founded  at  Guildhall,  1824 ; Taylor 
Institution  Library  founded  at  Oxford,  1830 ; 
Arundel  Library  added  to  British  Museum,  1831 ; 
Congregational  Library  founded,  1831;  London 
Library  established,  1841  ; Grenville  Library 
bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum,  1845  ; Public 
Libraries  Act  passed,  1850;  free  public  libraries 
opened  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  1852 ; a 
free  library  established  at  Birmingham,  1865.  A 
full  list  of  the  libraries  in  Great  Britain  and  else- 
where is  given,  says  Townshend,  in  Notes  and 
Queries , 3rd  series,  vol.  iii.,  107.  The  general 
subject  of  libraries  treated  by  Disraeli  in  his 
Curiosities  of  Literature , and  much  more  fully  by 
Edwards  in  his  Free  Town  Libraries,  their  Forma- 
tion, $c.  (1869),  Libraries  and  Founders  of  Libraries 
(1865),  and  Lives  of  the  Founders  of  the  British 
Museum  (1870). 

“ Library  (My)  was  dukedom  large 

enough.” — The  Tempest , act  i.,  scene  2. 

“ License  they  cry,  when  they  mean 

liberty.”  See  Milton,  On  Detraction , sonnet  xii. 

Licentia  Poetica  Discussed:  “or,  the 
True  Test  of  Poetry,”  by  Dr.  William  Coward; 
published  in  1709,  and  praised  by  Gay  in  bis  tenth 
Epistle. 

Liddel,  Duncan,  Scottish  physician  and 
mathematician  (b.  1561,  d.  1613),  was  author  of 
several  works  upon  medical  topics.  See  the  Life 
by  Stuart. 

Liddell,  Henry  George,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford  (b.  1811),  is  the  author  of  a 
History  of  Rome  (1855),  and  joint  author  with  Dr. 
Scott  of  the  Greek  lexicon  now  familiarly  known 
as  “ Liddell-and-Scott  ” (1843). 

Liddon,  Henry  Parry,  D.D.,  Canon  of 
St.  Paul’s,  has  published  Lenten  Sermons  (1858), 
Some  Words  for  God  (1865),  The  Divinity  of  Our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  (1867),  and  Some 
Elements  of  Religion  (1872). 

“ Lie  direct,  The.”— As  You  Like  Ft,  act  v., 
scene  4. 

“ Lie  gently  on  my  ashes,  gentle 

earth.” — Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Bonduca , act  iv., 
scene  3. 

“ Lie  in  cold  obstruction,  To.”— Measure 
for  Measure , act  iii.,  scene  1. 

Lie,  The.  A lyric  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
written  before  1596.  “ The  style  is  his,”  says 

Kingsley,  “ solid,  stately,  epigrammatic.”  “ It' is 
probably  the  best  instance,”  says  Dr.  Hannah, 
“of  a poetical  outburst  of  anger  and  scorn  which 
wo  can  find  throughout  the  minor  literature  of  the 
proud  and  hasty  Tudor  times.”  It  is  sometimes 
called  The  Soul's  Errand. 
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“Lies  like  truth.” — Macbeth , act  v., 
scene  5. 

Lieschen.  Bed -maker  and  stove  - lighter, 
washer  and  wringer,  cook,  errand-maid,  and 
general  provider  to  Professor  Teufelsdroekh  (q.v.), 
in  Carlyle’s  Sartor  Resartus. 

“Life-blood  of  a master-spirit.  The 

previous.” — Milton’s  description  of  “a  good 
book”  in  his  Areopagitica  (q.v.). 

Life- Drama,  The.  A dramatic  poem  by 
Alexander  Smith  (1830 — 1867),  published  in 
1852.  The  characters  are  Violet,  a lady,  Walter, 
Edward,  Arthur,  Charles,  Mr.  Willmott,  and  a 
peasant.  “ This  poet,”  says  Steelman,  “ wrote  of 

“ ‘ A poem  round  and  perfect  as  a star ; ’ 

but  the  work  from  which  the  line  is  taken  is 
not  of  that  sort.  With  much  impressiveness  of 
imagery  and  extravagant  diction  that  caught  the 
easily  hut  not  long-tricked  public  ear,  it  was 
vicious  in  style,  loose  in  thought,  and  devoid  of 
real  vigour  or  beauty.” 

“Life!  I know  not  what  thou  art.” 

The  first  of  some  lines  contained  in  a poem  by 
Anna  Letitia  Barbauld  (1743 — 1825),  and  much 
admired  by  Rogers  and  Wordsworth : — 

“ Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning. 

Choose  thine  own  time ; 

Say  not  good  night,— hut  in  some  brighter  clime. 

Bid  me  good  morning.” 

“Life,  I’m  sure,  was  in  the  right, 

His.” — Cowley,  On  the  Death  of  Crashaw. 

Life  in  London:  “or,  the  Day  and  Night 
Scenes  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian  Tom.” 
By  Pierce  Egan  the  elder.  This  work,  illustrated 
by  George  Cruikshank,  was  at  one  time  exceedingly 
popular,  and  Thackeray  has  an  amusing  description 
of  it  in  that  one  of  his  Roundabout  Papers  which 
treats  De  Juventute.  “ As  for  Thomas  and  Jere- 
miah,” he  says  “ (it  is  only  my  witty  way  of  calling 
Tom  and  Jerry),  I went  to  the  British  Museum  the 
other  day  on  purpose  to  get  it ; but,  somehow,  if 
you  will  press  the  question  too  closely,  on  reperusal, 
Tom  and  Jerry  is  not  so  brilliant  as  I had  supposed 
it  to  be.  The  pictures  are  just  as  fine  as  ever;  and 
I shook  hands  with  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian 
Tom  with  delight,  after  many  years.  But  the 
style  of  writing,  I own,  was  not  pleasing  to  me ; I 
even  thought  it  a little  vulgar,  and  as  a description 
of  the  sports  and  amusements  of  London  in  the 
ancient  times,  more  curious  than  amusing.” 

“ Life  is  a jest,  and  all  things  show  it.” 

First  line  of  Gay’s  own  Epitaph.  The  second,  and 
last,  runs : — 

“ I thought  so  once,  and  now  I know  It.” 

“Life  is  as  tedious  as  a twice-told 

tale.” — King  John , act  iii.,  scene  4. 

“ Life  is  but  an  empty  dream.” — Long- 
fellow, A Psalm  of  Life. 


a and  youth  is  vain. 

And  A line  m Coleridge’s  poem  of  Christabel 
(q.v.). 

“Life,  like  a dome  of  many-coloured 

glass.  See  Shelley’s  poem  of  Adonais , stanza 
hi. : — 

“Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity.” 


Life,  The  Battle  of.  See  Battle  of  Life 
The. 


+•  1 (The  best  of),  is  but  intoxica- 

tion. — Byron,  Don  Juan , canto  ii.,  stanza  179  : 

“ Man  being  reasonable,  must  get  drunk.” 

Life,  The  Conduct  of.  A series  of  essays 
by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (b.  1803),  published  m 
1860,  and  treating  of  such  subjects  as  Fate,  Power, 
Wealth,  Culture,  Behaviour,  Worship,  Considera- 
tions by  the  Way,  Beauty,  and  Illusions. 

44 Life,  ’tis  all  a cheat.” — Dryden,  Aureng- 
zebe , act  iv.,  scene  1. 

44  Life  upon  a coast,  I have  set  my.”— 

King  Richard  III.,  act  v.,  scene  4. 

“Life!  we’ve  been  long  together.” 

A line  in  a poem  on  Life  by  Mrs.  Barbauld.  See 
“ Life  ! I know  not.” 

“ Life’s  a short  summer,  — man  a 

flower.” — Johnson,  Winter. 

“ Life’s  but  a means  unto  an  end.” 

A line  in  Bailey’s  poem  of  Festus: — 

. . “That  end, 

Beginning,  mean,  and  end  to  all  things— God.” 

44  Life’s  duH  round.” — Shenstone,  Lines 
written  on  the  Window  of  an  Inn. 

“Life’s  fitful  fever.”— Macbeth,  act  iii., 
scene  2. 

“ Life’s  poor  play.” — Pope,  Essay  on  Man , 
epistle  ii.,  line  275. 

“ Light  as  air.” — OtheUo,  act  iii.,  scene  3. 

“Light  fantastic  toe,  On  the.”  See 

Milton’s  poem,  I? Allegro,  line  34. 

“Light  flows  our  war  of  mocking 

words,  and  yet.” — The  Buried  Life,  lyric  by 
Matthew  Arnold  (b.  1822). 

“Light  for  after  times,  A.”— Southey’s 

Ode  Written  during  the  War  with  America  (1814). 
The  allusion  is  to  Washington’s  “awful  memory.” 

Light,  Hymn  to,  by  Thomas  Yalden  (1671 
— 1736),  was  intended  as  a rival  to  Cowley’s  ode  on 
the  same  subject.  See  Darkness,  Hymn  to. 

“ Light  of  Love.”  See  Gawain,  Sir. 

Light  of  Nature  Pursued,  The,  by 

“Edward  Search,”  i.e.,  Abraham  Tucker  (1705 — 
1774),  was  published  in  a complete  form  in  1768. 
A fragment  of  it,  entitled  Free  Will,  Foreknowledge, 
and  Fate,  had  been  issued  in  1763,  and  had  been 
severely  criticised  in  The  Monthly  Review  for  July 
of  that  year.  Tucker  afterwards  replied  to  his 
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assailant,  under  the  name  Cuthbert  Comment,  in 
his  Man  in  Quest  of  Himself : or,  a Defence  of  the  Indi- 
viduality of  the  Human  Mind  or  Self.  “ I have  found 
in  this  writer,”  wroto  Dr.  Paley,  “ more  original 
thinking  and  observation  upon  the  several  subjects 
that  he  has  in  hand,  than  in  any  other,  not  to  say  in  all 
■others  put  together.  His  talent  for  illustration  is 
unrivalled,  but  his  thoughts  are  diffused  through  a 
long,  various,  and  irregular  work.”  The  Light  of 
Nature  was  abridged  and  published  by  William 
Hazlitt  in  1807. 

“ Light  of  other  days,  The.”— Moore, 
■Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night. 

Light  of  the  Harem,  The.  One  of  the 

tales  told  by  Feramors  in  Moore’s  Lalla  Rookh 
(q.v.). 

“ Light,  seeking  light,  doth  light  of 

light  beguile.” — Love’s  Labour' s Lost,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

“ Light  that  lies  in  woman’s  eyes, 

The.” — Moore,  The  Time  I’ve  Lost. 

“Light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 

The.”  A line  in  stanza  4 of  Wordsworth’s 
verses,  Suggested  by  a Picture  of  Peele  Castle  in  a 
Storm. 

Light  Woman,  A.  A lyric  by  Robert 
Browning  (b.  1812): — 

" She  crossed  his  path  with  her  hunting  noose, 

And  over  him  drew  her  net.” 

Lightfoot,  John,  D.D.,  divine  and  scholar 
(b.  1602,  d.  1676),  produced  Erubhin : or,  Mis- 
cellanies, Christian  and  Judaical  (1629);  Observations 
oti  Genesis  (1642),  Gleanings  out  of  Exodus  (1643), 
Harmony  of  the  Evangelists  (1644 — 50),  and  Horce 
Hebraicce  and  Talmudiccd  (1658),  which,  together 
with  the  rest  of  his  works,  were  republished  by 
Pitman  in  1822 — 25. 

Lightfoot,  John,  botanist  (b.  1735,  d.  1788), 
was  author  of  Flora  Scotica  (1775). 

Lightfoot,  Joseph  Barber,  D.D.,  Canon 
-of  St.  Paul’s  (b.  1828),  has  published  St.  Paul’s 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (1865),  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians  (1870),  and  The  Revision  of  the  New 
Testament  (1871). 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life. 

A collection  of  tales  by  Professor  John  Wilson 
(1785 — 1854),  published  in  1822. 

“ Lights  of  mild  philosophy,  The 

calm.” — Addison,  Cato,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

“ Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn.”— 

Shakespeare,  “ Take,  0 take  those  lips  away,”  a 
song  in  Measure  for  Measure  (act  iv.,  scene  1). 

“ Like  angels’  visits.”  See  “Angels’ 

VI8IT8.” 

“ Like,  but  oh  ! how  different.”  — 

M ordsworth,  Poems  of  the  Imagination,  xxix. 

“ Like  hermit  poor  in  pensive  place 

obscure.”  First  line  of  a poem  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  written  before  1593. 


“Like  souls  that  balance  joy  and 

pain.” — Sir  Launcelot  and  Queen  Guinevere,  a frag- 
ment, by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain.”— 

Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake,  canto  iff.,  stanza  16. 

“ Like  to  the  clear  in  highest  sphere.” 

First  line  of  a lyric  by  Thomas  Lodge,  written 
by  the  author  on  a voyage.  The  “ clear”  is  the 
crystal  or  outermost  heaven  of  the  old  cosmo- 
graphy. 

“ Like  to  the  falling  of  a star.”  A lyric, 
Sic  Vita,  by  Henry  King,  Bishop  of  Chichester 
(1591—1669). 

Like  will  to  like,  quod  the  Devil  to 
the  Colier.  A moral  play  by  Ulpin  Fulwell, 
printed  in  1568,  and  described  in  the  title  as  “ very 
godly  and  ful  of  pleasant  mirth.”  Its  moral  pur- 
pose is  stated  in  the  prologue : — 

“ To  what  ruin  ruffins  and  roisters  are  brought. 

You  may  heer  see  of  them  the  final  end  : 

Begging  is  the  best,  though  that  end  be  nought, 

But  hanging  is  the  woorse,  if  they  do  not  amend. 

The  virtuous  life  is  brought  to  honor  and  dignitle. 

And  at  the  last  to  everlasting  eternitie.” 

The  hero  is  called  Nichol  Newfangle. 

Lilburne,  John,  pamphleteer  (b.  1618,  d. 
1657),  wrote  various  tracts  of  a republican  cha- 
racter, a full  list  of  which  is  given  in  Wood’s 
Athena:  Oxonienses  and  the  Biographia  Britannica. 

Lilian.  “ Airy,  fairy  Lilian ; ” a feminine  por- 
trait, by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Lilliburlero.  A famous  popular  song, 
which  “had  once  a more  powerful  effect  than 
either  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero, 
and  contributed  not  a little  towards  the  revolution 
of  1688.”  “At  that  time,”  says  Bishop  Burnet, 
“ a foolish  ballad  was  made,  treating  the  Papists, 
and  especially  the  Irish,  in  a very  ridiculous 
manner,  which  had  a burden  said  to  be  in  Irish 
words,  * Lero,  lero,  lilliburlero,’  that  made  an 
impression  on  the  [king’s]  army  that  cannot  be 
imagined  by  those  that  saw  it  not.  The  whole 
army,  and  at  last  the  people,  both  in  city  and 
country,  were  singing  it  perpetually ; and  perhaps 
never  had  so  slight  a thing  so  great  an  effect.” 
The  authorship  of  the  song  is  attributed  to  Lord 
Wharton  in  a small  pamphlet  published  in  1712. 

Lilliput.  The  imaginary  country,  peopled  by 
diminutive  human  beings,  which  was  visited  by 
Gulliver  in  his  Travels  (q.v.).  By  Lilliput,  Swift 
intends,  of  course,  the  England  of  the  time  of 
George  I.  The  term  Lilliputian  has  now  passed 
into  the  language. 

Lilliput,  The  Prince  of  Little,  figures  in 
Disraeli’s  Vivian  Grey. 

Lillo,  George,  dramatist  (b.  1693,  d.  1739), 
wroto  George  Barnwell  (q.v.) , The  Fatal  Curiosity 
(q.v.),  and  Arden  of  Fevcrsham  (q.v.).  His  Works 
were  published  in  1770,  with  “an  account  of  his 
Life”  by  Thomas  Davies.  “ His  strength,”  says 
Campbell,  “ lies  in  conception  of  situations,  not  in 
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beauty  of  dialogue,  or  in  the  eloquence  of  the 
passions.  Yet  the  effect  of  Ms  plain  and  homely 
subjects  was  so  strikingly  superior  to  that  of  the 
vapid  and  heroic  productions  of  the  day,  as  to 
induce  some  of  his  contemporary  admirers  to  pro- 
nounce that  he  had  reached  the  acme  of  dramatic 
excellence,  and  struck  into  the  best  and  the  most 
genuine  path  of  tragedy.” 

Lilly,  John.  See  Lyly,  John. 

Lillyvick,  Mr.  The  collector,  uncle  of  Mrs. 
Kenwigs,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Nicholas  Nickleby 
(q.v.). 

Lily  Maid  of  Astolat,  The.  See  Astolat, 

The  Lily  Maid  of. 

“ Lily,  To  paint  the.” — King  John , act  iv., 
scene  2. 

Lily,  William.  See  Sidrophel. 

“Limit  of  becoming  mirth,  The.”  — 

Love’s  Labour’s  Lost , act  i.,  scene  1. 

“ Limited  Monarchy.”  A stock  phrase 
wMch  has  not  yet  been  traced  to  its  origin. 
Sidney,  in  his  Arcadia,  uses  the  expression,  “un- 
limited monarchy”  (book  iii.) . 

Linacre,  Thomas,  physician  and  scholar  (d. 

1524),  was  author  of  L)e  Emendata  Structura  Latina 
Sermonis , Libri  VI.,  and  an  elementary  Latin 
Grammar. 

Lincoln,  Bishop  of.  See  Wordsworth, 
Christopher. 

Lincoln’s  Inn  Library,  The,  was  com- 
menced in  1522. 

Lindabrides.  A heroine  of  the  romance  of 
The  Mirror  of  Knighthood. 

Lindisfarne,  Elegy  on  the  Destruction 

of.  A Latin  poem  by  Alcuin  of  Tours  (735 — 804). 

Lindley,  John,  botanical  writer  (b.  1799,  d. 
1865),  wrote,  among  other  works,  Elements  of 
Botany  and  The  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Lindsay,  Lizie.  A ballad  printed  by 
Jamieson,  Buchan,  and  Whitelaw,  and  bearing 
some  resemblance  in  its  motif  to  Tennyson’s  ballad 
of  The  Lord  of  Burleigh.  Both  poems  turn  upon 
the  wooing  of  a “village  maiden”  by  a lover  of 
Mgh  degree. 

Lindsay,  Robert,  of  Pinscottie,  Scottish 
chronicler  (b.  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century),  wrote  a Chronicle  of  Scotland’s  history 
from  1436  to  1565.  Scott  said  of  him  that  “his 
naivete  and  humour,  his  minute  touches  of  indi- 
viduality, his  picturesque  and  graphic  style,  and 
the  Mgh  spirit  of  cMvalry  and  warmth  of  heart 
that  glow  through  his  every  page,  render  him  by 
far  the  most  entertaining  of  the  old  Scottish 
chroniclers.”  His  History  was  edited  by  Dalyell 
in  1814. 

Lindsay,  Sir  David,  poet  (b.  1490,  d.  1557), 
wrote  The  Creme  (1528) ; The  Complaynt  of  the 


King’s  Papingo  (1530),  (q.v.)  ; The  Testament  of  the 
Papingo  (1530);  Anc  Pleasant  Satyre  of  the  Three 
Estatis  (1535);  The  Historie  of  Squyer  William 
Mcldrum  (1550);  The  Monarchic  (1553);  and  some 
minor  works.  His  productions  were  first  collected 
and  published  in  1568.  An  edition  of  the  poetical 
Works,  with  a Life  of  the  author,  was  published 
by  George  Chalmers  in  1806.  See  Kittie’s  Confes- 
sion ; Meldrum  ; Monarchie  ; Pedder  Coffeis  ; 
Three  Estatis. 

Lindsey,  Theophilus,  UMtarian  mimster 
(b.  1723,  d.  1808),  wrote  An  Apology  for  resigning 
his  living  in  the  Church  of  .England  (1773),  besides, 
several  other  works.  See  the  Life  by  Belsham 
(1812). 

Lindwood,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s, 
(d.  1446).  See  Constitutions  of  the  Archbishops- 
of  Canterbury. 

Linen,  The  Praise  of  Cleane : “ with  the 
commendable  use  of  the  Laundress.”  A “merry 
Poeme”  by  John  Taylor,  the  “water-poet” 
(1580 — 1654),  published  in  the  Works  (1630). 

“ Linen  you’re  wearing  out,  It  is  not.” 

— Hood’s  Song  of  a Shirt: — 

“ But  human  creatures’  lives." 

Lines  to  an  Indian  Air,  by  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley  ; beginning  : — 

“ I arise  from  dreams  of  thee.” 

“ Lines  where  beauty  lingers,  The.” 

— Byron,  The  Giaour. 

Lines  Written  in  the  Churchyard 
of  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  by  Herbert 
Knowles  (1798 — 1817),  when  the  writer  was  only 
eighteen  years  of  age.  They  were  printed  by 
Southey  in  an  article  contributed  to  The  Quarterly 
Review  (vol.  ii.,  p.  396),  and  soon  attracted  atten- 
tion. They  are  founded  on  St.  Matthew  xvii.  4. 
“ The  reader  will  remember,”  says  Southey,  “ that 
they  are  the  verses  of  a schoolboy,  who  had  not 
long  been  taken  from  one  of  the  lowest  stations  of 
life,  and  he  will  then  judge  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  one  who  was  capable  of  writing  with 
such  strength  and  originality  upon  the  tritest  of 
all  subjects.” 

Lingard,  John,  D.D.,  historian  (b.  1771,  d. 

1851),  wrote  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
(1806,  1810,  and  1844)  ; a History  of  England 
(1819,  1830,  and  1849),  various  controversial 
works,  and  numerous  contributions  to  reviews  and 
magazines. 

Lingon,  Parson.  A character  in  George 
Eliot’s  novel  of  Felix  Holt,  the  Radical  (q.v.). 

Lingua : “ or,  the  Combat  of  the  Tongue 
and  the  Five  Senses  for  Superiority.”  An  allego- 
rical play,  first  printed  in  1607,  and  attributed  to- 
Anthony  Brewer  (b.  circa  1580).  It  turns  upon 
the  claim  of  the  tongue  to  be  admitted  to  the 
dignity  of  a sixth  sense.  “When  this  play  was 
acted  at  Cambridge,”  says  Chetwood,  “Oliver 
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Cromwell  performed  the  part  of  Tactus,  which  he 
felt  so  warmly,  that  it  first  fired  his  ambition,  and 
from  the  possession  of  an  imaginary  crown,  he 
stretched  his  views  to  a real  one ; to  accomplish 
which  he  was  content  to  wade  through  a sea  of 
blood.  The  speech  by  which  ho  was  so  affected  is 
the  following  : — 

« > Roses  and  bays,  pack  hence ! this  crown  and  robe 
Mv  brows  and  body  circles  and  invests ; 

How  gallantly  It  flts  me ! ’ ” 

and  so  on. 

“Linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 

Of.”  Line  140  of  Milton’s  poem  of  L' Allegro. 

“ Linked  with  one  virtue,  and  a 

thousand  crimes.” — Byron,  The  Corsair , canto  iii., 
stanza  24.  See  Corsair,  The. 

Linkinwater,  Tim.  Clerk  to  Cheeryble 
Brothers  (q.v.),  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Nicholas 
Nickleby  (q.v.) ; afterwards  married  to  Miss  La 
Creevy  (q.v.). 

Linn,  John  Blair,  American  poet  (b.  1777, 
d.  1804),  was  author  of  The  Powers  of  Genius. 

Linnsean  Society  of  London,  The,  was 

instituted  in  1788. 

Linne,  The  Heir  of.  An  old  ballad,  pre- 
served in  Bishop  Percy’s  Reliques. 

Linsie-Woolsie : “or,  Two  Centuries  of 
Epigrams.  Written  by  William  Gamage,  Ba- 
chelor in  the  Arts,”  and  published  at  Oxford  in 
1613. 

Linton,  Eliza  Lynn,  novelist  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1822),  has  written  Azeth,  the 
Egyptian  (1846);  Amymone : a Romance  (1848); 
Realities  (1851);  Witch  Stories  (1861);  Grasp  your 
Nettle  (1865);  Lizzie  Lorton  of  Greyrigg  (1866); 
Sotcing  the  Wind  (1867) ; Joshua  Davidson  (1872); 
Patricia  Kemball  (1874);  The  Atonement  of  Learn 
Dundas  (1875);  From  Dreams  to  Waking  (1876); 
The  World  Well  Lost  (1877) ; also,  The  Lake 
Country  (1864) ; and  Ourselves  : Essays  on  Women 
(1867). 

Linton,  William  James,  poet  and  artist, 
husband  of  the  above  (b.  1812),  was  the  author  of 
Claribel  and  other  Poems  (1865),  A History  of  Wood 
Engraving , A Life  of  Thomas  Paine , and  other  works. 
See  Stedman’s  Victorian  Poets. 

Lippincott,  Sara  Jane,  nee  Clarke.  See 

Greenwood,  Grace. 

Lips  and  Eyes.  A lyric  by  Thomas  Carew 

(1589—1639). 

“Lips,  lips,  open.”  First  line  of  a lyric 
“ To  a Sleeping  Child,”  by  Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 

Lirriper’s  Lodgings,  Mrs.  The  title  of 
tho  Christmas  number  of  All  the  Year  Round  for 
1863,  written  by  Charles  Dickens  (1812 — 1870). 
“ The  quaint  manner  and  ideas  of  Mrs.  Lirripcr, 
lodging-house  keeper,  of  81,  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand — her  troubles  with  the  domestics,  willing 
Sophy,  Mary  Anne — the  fiery  Carolina  fighting 


with  the  lodgers,  and  being  sent  off  to  prison — the 
odious  Miss  Wozenham,  an  opposition  lodging- 
house  keeper — the  adoption  of  poor  little  Jemmy, 
under  the  joint  guardianship  of  her  eccentric  but 
good-hearted  lodger,  Major  Jackman,  his  education 
at  home,  and  then  his  being  sent  off  to  a boarding- 
house, are  inimitably  sketched.’’  A sequel  ap- 
peared in  December,  1864,  entitled  Mrs.  Lirriper’s 
Legacy. 

Lisa,  Monna.  Mother  of  Tessa,  in  George 
Eliot’s  novel  of  Romola  (q.v.). 

Lisle,  William,  antiquary  and  poet  (d.  1637), 
wrote  The  Fair  Ethiopian  (1631),  and  Seaven  Straines 
of  the  Soul ; translated  a work  by  JElfricus  Abbas 
(1623),  and  edited  Du  Bartas’  Ark  in  French  and 
English  (1637). 

Lismahago,  Captain.  A superannuated 
half -pay  officer,  in  Smollett’s  novel  of  Humphrey 
Clinker  (q.v.),  of  whom  Hazlitt  writes  that  he  is 
“ the  flower  of  the  flock,”  and  “ the  best  preserved 
and  most  severe  of  all  Smollett’s  characters.” 
“ His  tenaciousness  in  argument  is  not  so  delightful 
as  the  relaxation  of  his  logical  severity  when  he 
finds  his  fortunes  mellowing  in  the  wintiy  smiles 
of  Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble.” 

Lismore,  Book  of  the  Dean  of,  is  a 

collection  of  Highland  traditions  before  1550,  made 
by  Dean  James  M‘ Gregor,  of  Lismore,  in  Argyll- 
shire, and  his  brother  Duncan.  It  includes  twenty- 
eight  Fenian  poems,  nine  attributed  to  Ossian 
and  to  Fergus  Fibheoil  (q.v.),  one  to  Caeilte 
McRonan,  three  to  a couple  of  hands  not  else- 
where named,  and  the  rest  to  hands  not  named. 
The  volume  is  in  the  Edinburgh  Advocate’s 
Library.  A selection  from  it  was  edited  and 
published  by  McLaughlan  and  Skene  in  1862. 

“ Lisped,  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers 

came;  I.”  Line  128  in  Pope’s  Epistle  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot. 

Lissardo.  S ^ Flippanta. 

Lissoy.  See  Deserted  Tillage,  The. 

“ Listened  like  a three-years’  child, 

And.”  One  of  the  lines  which  Wordsworth 
added  to  The  Ancient  Mariner  (q.v.). 

Lister,  Martin,  M.D.,  naturalist  (b.  1712), 

was  the  author  of  Historia  Conchyliorum. 

Lister,  Thomas  Henry,  novelist  and 
dramatist  (b.  1801,  d.  1842),  wrote  Granby  (1826). 
Herbert  Lacy  (1827),  Arlington  (1832),  and  Epi- 
cliaris  (1829);  besides  a Life  of  Clarendon  (1838). 

Listless,  Mr.  A dandy,  in  Peacock’s  novel 
of  Nightmare  Abbey  (q.v.). 

Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  : “ comprising  Biographical  Memoirs 
of  William  Bowycr,  Printer,  F.S.A.,  and  many 
of  his  learned  friends,”  by  John  Nichols,  pub- 
lished, in  nine  volumes,  in  1812 — 15.  A sequel 
to  this  work,  entitled  Illustrations  of  the  Literary 
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History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century , appeared  in 
1817—58. 

Literary  Life,  Recollections  of  a,  by 

Mary  Russell  Mitford  (1786 — 1855) ; published 
in  1851. 

Literature  and  Art,  The  Guild  of, 

was  instituted  in  London  in  1851. 

“ Literature  is  a very  bad  crutch,  but 

a very  good  walking-stick.” — Charles  Lamb,  in  a 
letter  to  Bernard  Barton. 

Literature,  Royal  Society  of,  was  insti- 
tuted in  London  in  1823. 

Lithgow,  William,  Scottish  traveller  and 
poet  (b.  1580,  d.  1640),  wrote  The  Rare  Adventures 
and  Painful  Peregrinations  of  Long  Nineteen  Years’ 
Travayles  from  Scotland  to  the  most  Famous  King- 
doms in  Europe , Asia , and  Africa  (1614,  1623, 1632, 
and  1640);  The  Pilgrime’s  Farewell  to  His  Native 
Country  of  Scotland  (1618) ; Scotland’s  Tcares  (1625), 
(q.v.)  ; Scotland’s  Welcome  to  King  Charles  (1633); 
The  Last  Siege  of  Breda  (1637) ; The  Gushing  Teares 
of  Godly  Sorrow  (1640),  (q.v.);  two  Tracts  on  London 
(1643);  and  The  Siege  of  Newcastle  (1645).  See 
Total  Discourse,  The. 

Little  Dorrit.  A novel  by  Charles  Dickens, 
published  in  1855. 

“ Little  Ellie  sits  alone.”  First  line  of 
The  Romance  of  the  Swans  Nest,  by  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning. 

Little-Endians.  See  Big-Endians. 

“Little  fleas  have  lesser  fleas.”  A 

misquotation  of  the  first  line  of  a quatrain  in 
Swift’s  poetical  Rhapsody  on  Poetry,  which  runs — 

“ So,  naturalists  observe,  a flea 
Has  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prey; 

And  these  have  smaller  stlU  to  bite  ’em, 

And  so  proceed  ad  infinitum." 

Little  French  Lawyer,  The.  An  amus- 
ing comedy  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  which 
“the  story  and  most  of  the  characters  are,”  says 
Hallam,  ‘ ‘ manifestly  of  French  derivation.” 

Little  John.  A companion  of  Robin  Hood, 
who  figures  frequently  in  the  ballads  devoted  to 
that  famous  robber.  His  real  name  is  said  to  have 
been  Nailor. 

Little-John,  Hugh.  The  name  bestowed 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  upon  his  grandson,  John 
Hugh  Lockhart,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Tales  of 
a Grandfather  (q.v.). 

Little  John  Nobody.  A witty  satire  on 
the  Reformation,  in  the  form  of  a ballad,  written 
about  the  year  1550,  and  preserved  in  the  Pepys 
collection,  the  British  Museum,  and  Strype’s 
Memoirs  of  Cranmer. 

“Little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing, 

A.”  Line  15  of  Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism, 
pt.  ii. : — 

“ Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.” 


Little  Lilliput,  The  Prince  of.  See 

Lilliput,  The  Prince  of  Little. 

“ Little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than 

kind.” — Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene  2. 

Little  Nell.  See  Nell,  Little. 

Little  Pedlington.  See  Pedlington, 
Little. 

“ Little  pitchers  have  wide  ears.”— 

George  Herbert’s  Jacula  Prudentum. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  A lyric  by 

Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon  : — 

“Red  Riding  Hood,  the  darling. 

The  flower  of  fair  lore.” 

“ Little  said  is  soonest  mended.” 

This  proverb  occurs  in  one  of  George  Wither’ s 
minor  works. 

Little  Sister,  The.  See  Caroline  Gann. 

Little,  Thomas,  The  Poetical  Works 
of  the  late,  by  Thomas  Moore  (1779 — 1852); 
published  in  1801.  A volume  of  erotic  poetry, 
which  the  poet  regretted  in  later  years.  The  name 
of  Little  was  assumed  in  allusion  to  the  author’s 
diminutive  stature. 

Little  Travels  and  Roadside  Sketches, 

by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  (1811 — 1863); 
contributed  to  Fraser's  Magazine,  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  “ Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh  ” (q.v.). 

“ Little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood, 

The.”  Gray’,  Elegy  written  in  a Country  Church- 
yard, stanza  15. 

Little,  William.  See  William  of  New- 
bury. 

Littleton,  Adam,  D.D.,  lexicographer  (b. 
1627,  d.  1694),  was  the  author  of  a Latin  Dictionary 
(1678),  superseded  by  that  of  R.  Ainsworth  (q.v.). 

Littleton,  Edward,  D.D.,  divine  and  poet 
(d.  1734),  contributed  a poem  on  The  Spider  to 
Dodsley’s  Collection , edited  by  Reed  (1782).  His 
Sermons  were  published  posthumously  in  1735,  with 
a Life  by  Morell. 

Littleton,  Sir  Thomas,  judge  of  Common 
I Pleas  (b.  1421,  d.  1481),  wrote  the  famous  Treatise 
on  Tenures,  printed  in  1584,  on  which  Sir  Edward 
Coke  wrote  his  no  less  famous  Commentary  (1628). 


Liturgy,  The  English.  See  Common 
Prayer,  Book  of. 


“ Live  and  Learn,  We.” — John  Pomfret, 

Reason. 

“Live  in  deeds,  not  years,  We.”  See 

Bailey’s  poem  of  Festus  (q.v.).  The  whole  pas- 


sage rims : — 

“ We  live  In  deeds,  not  years : in  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a dial.  t 

We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.  He  lives  most 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best. 


“Live  laborious  days.  And.”— Melton, 

Lycidas , line  70. 
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“ Live  to  please  (We  that)  must  please 

to  live.” — Johnson,  Prologue  on  the  Opening  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

“Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure 

would  say.”  First  line  of  an  epigram  by  Dod- 
dridge, On  his  Family  Arms. 

“ Lived  in  Settle’s  numbers  one  day 

more,  But.” — Pope’s  D unclad , book  i.,  lino  90. 

“ Lively  to  severe,  From.”  See  “ Grave 

to  GAY.” 

“ Lives  along  the  line.”— Pope,  Essay  on 
Man , epistle  i.,  line  217. 

“ Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us.” 

A line  in  Longfellow’s  poem,  A Psalm  of  Life. 

Living  in  London,  The  Art  of.  A poem 
by  William  Cooke  (d.  1814). 

Living  in  London,  The  Art  of:  “or,  a 
Caution  bow  Gentlemen,  Countrymen,  and  Stran- 
gers, drawn  by  occasion  of  Businesse,  should  dis- 
pose of  themselves  in  the  Thriftiest  Way ; not  onely 
in  the  Citie,  but  in  all  other  populous  Places.  As 
also,  a direction  to  the  poorer  Sort,  that  come 
thither  to  seek  their  Fortunes.”  This  curious 
work  by  Henry  Peacham  (1576? — 1650),  published 
in  1642,  is  reprinted  in  the  ninth  volune  of  the 
Harleian  Miscellany . 

Livingstone,  David,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 

missionary  and  traveller  (b.  1817,  d.  1873),  wrote 
Missionary  Travels  (1857),  Cambridge  Lectures 
(1858),  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  (1865),  and  Last 
Journals  (1874).  Several  short  biographies  of 
Livingstone  have  been  published. 

Livingstone,  Guy.  A novel  by  George 
Alfred  Lawrence  (1827 — 1876). 

Livy.  The  great  work  of  this  Roman  historian 
— which  has  only  come  down  to  us  in  a fragmentary 
shape — has  been  frequently  translated.  See  Ancient 
( 'lassies  for  English  Readers. 

Lloyd,  Charles,  poet  (d.  1839),  wrote,  in 
conjunction  with  Charles  Lamb,  Blank  Verse 
1798),  besides  Poetical  Essays  on  Pope , and  other 
works.  See  Alfieri. 

Lloyd,  David,  biographer  (b.  1625,  d.  1691), 
wrote  State  Worthies  (1665),  and  other  works. 

Lloyd,  Robert,  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1733,  d.  1764),  wrote  The  Actor  (1760),  (q.v.), 
and  other  works,  which  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished with  a Life  by  Dr.  Kenrick  in  1774.  Among 
these  are  The  Progress  of  Envy  (1751);  Tears  and 
Triumphs  of  Parnassus  (1760);  Arcadia:  or,  the 
Shepherd's  Wedding  (1761);  and  The  Capricious 
Lovers  (1764),  (q.v.).  Sec  Obscurity;  Puff,  The. 

Llywarch  Llew  Cad.  A Welsh  bard  (circa 
1 190).  See  Stephens’s  Literature  of  the  Kymri. 

T.ilywolyn  ap  Gruffyd.  The  subject  of  an 
elegy  by  Bleddyn  Vakdd  (circa  1250).  Llywelyn 


was  the  last  native  Prince  of  Wales,  and  an  ode  to 
his  memory  was  written  by  Llygad  Gwyr  (circa 
1270). 

L.  N.  R.  The  initials  adopted  by  Mrs.  Ran- 
yard,  in  the  publication  of  The  Book  and  its  Story, 
and  other  works. 

“ Lo,  here  is  God,  and  there  is  God.” 

First  line  of  The  New  Sinai,  a lyric,  by  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough  (1819 — 1861). 

“Lo!  when  the  rosy-bosom’d  hours.” 

First  line  of  Gray’s  Ode  to  Spring. 

Loadstone,  Lady.  A character  in  Ben 
Jonson’s  play  of  The  Magnetic  Lady. 

“ Loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and 

friend.” — Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene  3. 

“And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry.” 

Loathly  Lady,  The.  A character  in  the 
old  ballad  of  The  Marriage  of  Sir  Gaivain.  As 
soon  as  she  is  married  to  the  knight,  she  is  trans- 
formed into  a beautiful  woman. 

“ Local  habitation  and  a name,  A.” — 

A Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  act  v.,  scene  1. 

Lochaber  no  More.  A song  by  Allan 
Ramsay  (1686 — 1758) : — 

“ I gae  then,  my  lass,  to  win  honour  and  fame. 

And  if  I should  luck  to  come  gloriously  hame. 

I'll  bring  a heart  to  thee  with  love  running  o’er. 

And  then  I’ll  leaye  thee  and  Lochaber  no  more.” 

Lochart,  Alexander,  Scotch  politician  (b. 
1675,  d.  1732),  was  author  of  Memoirs  of  Scotland. 

Lochiel’s  W arning.  A lyrical  dialogue,  by 
Thomas  Campbell. 

Lochleven.  A descriptive  poem,  in  blank 
verse,  by  Michael  Bruce  (1746 — 1767),  first 
printed  in  1770. 

Lochinvar.  A ballad  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
sung  by  Lady  Heron  in  Marmion  (q.v.).  The  hero 
is  a youth  who  runs  off  with  his  ladylove  under 
the  very  eyes  of  her  expectant  bridegroom  and 
relations. 

Locis  Sanctis,  De.  A work  by  St.  Adamnan 
(q.v.),  which  Morley,  in  English  Writers,  calls 
“ our  first  book  of  travel.”  It  is  the  result  of  a 
visit  to  Adamnan  at  Iona  of  a Frankish  bishop, 
who  had  journeyed  much  in  the  East,  and  whose 
descriptions  of  sacred  places  in  Palestine  and  Egypt 
are  here  reproduced. 

Lock,  James  (b.  1780,  d.  1855),  was  author  of 
The  County  of  Sunderland. 

Locke,  Alton.  See  Alton  Locke. 

Locke,  John,  philosophical  writer  (b.  1632, 
d.  1704),  wrote  A Letter  on  Toleration  (1689),  A 
Second  Letter  on  Toleration  (1690),  Two  Treatises  on 
Government  (1690),  An  Essay  concerning  Human  Un- 
derstanding (1690),  The  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures (1690),  A Third  Letter  of  Toleration  (1692), 
Thoughts  concerning  Education  (1693),  The  Reason- 
ableness of  Christianity  (1695),  (q.v.),  On  the  Con- 
duct of  the  Understanding,  Examination  of  Male - 
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branch e,  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy , Thoughts 
on  Reading  and  Study , Essay  for  the  Understanding 
of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  by  consulting  St.  Paul  himself , 
and  some  minor  works,  included  in  the  edition  of 
the  Works  published  in  1777.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Le  Clerc  (1713),  Lord  King  (1829), 
and  Fox-Bourne  (1876).  See  also  the  essay  by 
J.  A.  St.  John,  prefixed  to  the  Philosophical  Works, 
published  in  1843.  See  Education,  Thoughts  on  ; 
Government,  Two  Treatises  on  Civil  ; Human 
Understanding;  Paul’s  Epistles,  &c.;  Tolera- 
tion, Letters  Concerning. 

Locker,  Arthur,  novelist  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  has  written  Sweet  Seventeen,  Stephen  Scuda- 
more, The  Village  Surgeon,  and  other  works. 

Locker,  Frederick,  poet  (b.  1821),  has 
published  London  Lyrics  (1857),  a volume  of  vers  de 
societe  which  has  run  into  various  editions.  He  has 
also  edited  a little  book  of  drawing-room  poetry 
called  Lyra  Elegantiarum.  Selections  from  his  works 
appeared  in  1865. 

Lockhart,  John  Gibson,  novelist,  bio- 
grapher, and  critic  (b.  1794,  d.  1854),  wrote 
Peter’ s Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk  (1819),  (q.v.) ; Ancient 
Spanish  Ballads  (1821);  Essay  on  Cervantes  (1822)  ; 
Adam  Blair  (1822),  (q.v.) ; Reginald  Dalton  (1823), 
(q.v.) ; Matthew  Wald  (1824),  (q.v.) ; Valerius  (1824), 
(q.v.) ; Life  of  Burns  (1825) ; and  Life  of  Scott. 
(1832 — -37).  Lockhart  was  for  some  time  editor  of 
The  Quarterly  Review,  to  which  he  contributed 
numerous  biographical  and  critical  essays  (1826 — 
52).  Carlyle  has  described  Lockhart’s  style  as  “ good, 
clear,  direct,  and  nervous;”  and  “so,”  says  Miss 
Martineau,  “ it  is ; and  with  a genuine  beauty  in  it, 
too,  both  of  music  and  of  pathos.”  All  his  novels, 
she  says,  “ are  more  remarkable  for  power  in  the 
delineation  of  passion,  and  for  beauty  of  writing, 
than  for  higher  qualities.”  See  Morris,  Peter; 
Wastle,  William. 

Lockit.  The  gaoler,  in  Gay’s  Beggar's  Opera 
(q.v.)  ; intended  for  Lord  Townshend. 

Lockman,  John,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1698,  d.  1771),  translated  Voltaire’s  Henriade  into 
English  (1732),  besides  producing  a couple  of  dramas 
and  some  verses. 

Locksley.  An  outlawed  archer,  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  romance  of  Lvanhoe  (q.v.).  He 
is  Robin  Hood,  the  famous  robber,  in  disguise. 

Locksley  Hall.  A poem  by  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson (b.  1809),  published  in  1842.  It  has  been 
admirably  parodied  in  the  Bon  Gaultier  Ballads 
(q.v.). 

Lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,  O for 

a.” — Cowper,  The  Task,  book  ii.  (“The  Time- 
piece”). The  allusion  is  to  Jerem.  ix.  2. 

Lodge,  Edmund,  historian  (b.  1756,  d. 
1839),  published  Lllustrations  of  British  History 
(1791),  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Persons  of  Great 
Britain  (1821 — 34),  and  other  works. 


Lodge,  Thomas,  poet  and  dramatist  (l. 
1555,  d.  1625),  wrote  a Lieply  to  the  Schoole  oj 
Abuse  (1579 — 80),  (q.v.) ; An  Alarm  against  Usurers 
(1584),  (q.v.) ; Scillcc’s  Metamorphosis  (1589) ;. 
Rosalyndc  (1590) ; Catliaros  (1591),  (q.v.)  ; Eup hues’ 
Shadow  (1592) ; Phillis  (1593),  (q.v.)  ; William 
Longbeard  (1593)  ; The  Wounds  of  Civill  War 
(1594)  ; A Looking -Glasse  for  London  and  England 
(with  Hubert  Greene),  (1594),  (q.v.);  A Fig  for 
Momus  (1595),  (q.v.);  The  Divel  Conjured  (1596); 
Wit's  Miserie  and  the  World’s  Madnesse  (1596),  and 
others.  See  Hazlitt’s  Handbook  to  Early  English 
Literature , Collier’s  Dramatic  Poetry  and  Poetical 
Decameron,  Wood’s  Athena:  Oxonienses , Beloe’s- 
Anecdotes  of  Literature,  Ritson’s  Bibliographia 
Poetica,  Brydges’  Censura  Literaria,  The  Retrospec- 
tive Review,  and  the  Shakespeare  Society’s  pub- 
lications (1853).  See  Defence  of  Stage  Plays; 
Longbeard;  Rosaline;  Rosalynde  ; Wounds  of 
Civill  War,  The. 

Lodore,  The  Cataract  of:  “described  in 
rhymes  for  the  nursery.”  By  Robert  Southey 
(1774-1843). 

“Lo’ed  him  like  a vera  brither,  Tam.” 

— Burns,  A Winter’s  Night : — 

“ They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  together." 

“ Lofty  Bhyme,  The.”  See  Milton’s 
poem  of  Lycidas,  lines  10,  11  : — 

**  He  lnigw 

Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme.” 

Logan  Braes.  A ballad  by  John  Mayn't 
(1759 — 1836),  published  in  1781 ; two  lines  of  which 
Burns  incorporated  into  his  poem  of  Logan  Water. 

Logan,  John,  divine,  poet,  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1748,  d.  1788),  wrote  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  History  (1781),  The  Government  of 
Asia  (1782 ),  Poems  (1782),  Runnimede  (1783),  (q.v.). 
Charges  against  Warren  Hastings  (1784),  and 
Sermons  (1790 — 91).  Logan  also  contributed  to  The 
English  Review.  An  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a 
Life  of  the  author,  appeared  in  1805.  See  Cuckoo, 
Ode  to  the  ; Warren  Hastings. 

Logan  Water.  See  Logan  Braes. 

Logic,  A Treatise  on,  by  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts  (1674 — 1748);  published  in  1724.  The 
full  title  runs  Logic:  or,  the  Right  Use  of  Reason. 

Logic,  Bob.  “ The  Oxonian,”  in  Pierce 
Egan’s  story  of  Life  in  London  (q.v.). 

Lollardie,  Against.  See  Against  Lol- 

LARDIE. 

London.  A poem  by  Dr.  Johnson,  published 
in  1738.  It  is  written  in  imitation  of  the  third 
satire  of  Juvenal. 

London,  A Survay  of:  “conteyning  the 
Originall  Antiquity,  Increase,  Moderne  Estate,  and 
description  of  that  City,  written  in  the  year  1598, 
by  John  Stow  ” (1525—1605)..  This  famous  work, 
on  which  all  succeeding  histories  of  the  metropolis 
have  been  based,  was  republished  by  the  author 
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in  1003,  “ increased  with,  divers  rare  Notes  of 
Antiquity;”  again  “ corrected  and  much  enlarged 
by  A[uthony]  M[unday],”  in  1018;  “enlarged  by 
Afnthony]  M[unday]  and  H[enry]  D[yson],”  in 
1633 ; and  by  W.  J.  Thoms,  with  notes  and  a 
memoir  of  the  author,  in  1842. 

London,  An  Alarum  for.  See  Alarum 
for  London,  An. 

London  Florentine,  The.  A play,  in 
two  parts,  written  by  Henry  Chettle  and  Thomas 
Heywood,  and  produced  in  1602. 

London  Institution  Library  was  founded 
in  1806,  Professor  Porson  being  the  first  librarian. 

London,  Library  of  the  Corporation 

of,  at  Guildhall,  was  founded  in  1824. 

London  Library,  The,  in  St.  James’s 
Square,  was  opened  on  May  1,  1841.  Its  first 
catalogue  appeared  in  1847. 

London  Lyckpenny,  The.  A poem  by 
John  Lydgate  (1375 — 1460),  containing  some 
curious  particulars  of  London  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

London  Magazine,  The.  A monthly 
periodical,  to  which  James  Boswell,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Dr.  Johnson,  contributed  a series  of 
papers  entitled  The  Hypochondriac , between  the 
years  1777  and  1782.  Another  magazine,  of  the 
same  name,  established  in  1820,  included  among 
its  earlier  contributors  Charles  Lamb,  Hazlitt, 
Carlyle,  De  Quineey,  Allan  Cunningham,  Hood, 
Keats,  James  Montgomery,  Landor,  J.  C.  Hare, 
Hartley  Coleridge,  and  others. 

London  Review,  The.  A periodical 
founded  in  1775  by  Dr.  William  Kenrick  (1720 — 
1779). 

London,  The  Art  of  Living  in.  See 

Living  in  London,  The  Art  of. 

London,  The  Four  Prentises  of : with 
“ The  Conquest  of  Jerusalem.”  A play  by 
Thomas  Heywood,  printed  in  1615.  Warton 
points  out  that  this  drama  is  burlesqued  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher’s  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle 
■q.v.).  It  was  evidently  designed  to  ridicule  the 
prevalent  fashion  of  reading  chivalrous  romances. 

r , “ Long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault. 

The.  See  Gray’s  Elegy  written  in  a Country 
Churchyard , stanza  10. 

Long,  Edward,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1734,  d.  1813),  was  author  of  a History  of  Jamaica 
(1774). 

Long,  George,  classical  scholar  (b.  1800), 
has  written  works  on  Roman  Law  (1846),  France 
«nd  its  Revolutions  (1849),  and  The  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic  (1864 — 74);  besides 
translations  from  Marcus  Aurelius,  Herodotus, 
Plutarch,  Cicero,  Sallust,  and  Ctesar. 

Long  Story,  A.  A humorous  descriptive 
poem  by  Thomas  Gray  (1716 — 1771).  Tho  mansion 


with  its  “ passages  that  led  to  nothing  ” was  Lady 
Cobham’s  seat. 

Long,  Thomas,  Non-juring  divine  (b.  1621, 
d.  1700),  wrote  The  Unreasonableness  of  Separa- 
tion; Dr.  Walker's  True , Modest , and  Faithful 
Account  of  the  Author  of  Eikon  Basililce;  and  many 
other  works.  See  Wood’s  Athence  Oxonienses. 

Long,  Tom.  The  hero  of  a popular  story 
called  The  Merry  Conceits  of  Tom  Long , the  Carrier , 
containing  many  Pleasant  Passages  and  Mad  Pranks 
which  he  observed  in  his  Travels. 

Long  Tom  Coffin.  See  Coffin,  Long  Tom. 

Longaville.  A courtier  in  attendance  on  the 
King  of  Navarre,  in  Love's  Labour’s  Lost  (q.v.). 

Longbeard,  The  Life  and  Death  of 
William:  “the  most  famous  and  wittie  English 
traitor,  borne  in  the  Citie  of  London,  accompanied 
with  many  other  pleasant  and  prettie  histories,” 
by  Thomas  Lodge  (1555 — 1625) ; printed  in  1593. 
Dr.  Charles  Mackay  has  made  the  life  of  Longbeard 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  work. 

Longer  thou  livest  the  more  Foole 
thou  art,  The : “ a very  Mery  and  Pythie 
Commedie,”  or  moral  play,  by  W.  Wager,  which 
appears  to  have  been  written  soon  after  Eliza- 
beth came  to  the  throne.  It  must,  says  Collier, 
have  been  an  amusing  production  of  its  kind, 
consisting  of  fifteen  characters,  though  the  title 
states  that  “ foure  may  play  it  easily.”  The  moral 
enforced  is  the  necessity  of  giving  children  a pious 
education.  See  Moros. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth, 

American  poet  and  prose  writer  (b.  1807),  has 
published  Outre-Mer  (1835);  Hyperion  (1839); 
Voices  of  the  Night  (1841) ; Ballads  and  Other  Poems 
(1842)  ; Poems  on  Slavery  (1843) ; The  Spanish 
Student  (1845) ; Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  (1847) ; 
The  Belfry  of  Bruges  (1847)  ; Evangeline  (1848) ; 
Kavanagh  (1849)  ; The  Seaside  and  the  Fireside 
(1851);  The  Golden  Legend  (1851);  The  Song  of 
Hiawatha  (1855);  Miles  Standish  (1858);  Tales  of 
a Wayside  Inn  (1863);  Flower  de  Luce  (1866);  a 
translation  of  the  Divina  Commedia  (1867 — 70) ; 
New  England  Tragedies  (1869);  The  Divine  Tragedy 
(1871);  Three  Books  of  Song  (1872);  After - 
math  (1873);  The  Hanging  of  the  Crane  (1874); 
The  Masque  of  Pandora  (1875)  ; and  Poems  on 
Places  (1877).  “Longfellow,”  says  one  of  his 
countrymen,  “ has  studied  the  principles  of  verbal 
melody,  and  rendered  himself  master  of  the 
mysterious  affinities  which  exist  between  sound 
and  sense,  word  and  thought,  feeling  and  expres- 
sion. His  tact  in  the  use  of  language  is  probably 
the  chief  cause  of  his  success.  There  is  an  apti- 
tude, and  gracefulness,  and  -vivid  beauty,  in  many 
of  his  stanzas,  which  at  once  impress  the  memory, 
and  win  ear  and  heart.  Thore  is  in  the  tone  of 
his  poetry  little  passion,  but  much  quiet  earnest- 
ness. His  ideas  and  metaphors  are  often  very 
striking  and  poetical,  but  thero  is  no  affluence  of 
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imagery,  or  wonderful  glow  of  emotion,  such,  as 
take  us  captive  in  Byron  or  Shelley;  the  claim  of 
Longfellow  consists  rather  in  tho  wise  and  tasteful 
use  of  his  materials  than  in  their  richness  or 
originality.  The  spirit  of  Longfellow’s  muse  is 
altogether  unexceptionable  in  a moral  point  of 
view.  He  illustrates  the  gentler  themes  of  song, 
and  pleads  for  justice,  humanity,  and  particularly 
the  beautiful,  with  a poet’s  deep  conviction  of  their 
eternal  claims  upon  the  instinctive  recognition  of  the 
man.”  See  Augustine,  The  Ladder  of;  Blind 
Girl  of  Castel-Cuille  ; Coffin,  Joshua  ; Coplas 
de  Manrique  ; Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  ; 
Drift  Wood;  Edenhall,  Luck  of;  Endymion; 
Evangeline  ; Excelsior  ; Filomena,  Santa  ; 
Flowers  ; Hiawatha,  Song  of  ; Hyperion  ; 
Kavanagh  ; Outre-Mer  ; Prometheus  ; Psalm 
of  Life,  A ; Ship,  Building  of  the  ; Silent 
Land,  Song  of  ; Skeleton  in  Armour,  The  ; 
Slavery,  Poems  on  ; Spanish  Student,  The  ; 
Voices  of  the  Night;  Wayside  Inn,  Tales  of  a. 

“ Longing  ling’ring  look  behind,  Nor 

cast  one.” — Gray’s  Elegy  written  in  a Country 
Church-yard. 

Longinus:  “On  the  Sublime.”  Translated 
by  Edmund  Smith  (1668 — 1710),  (q.v.).  See  also 
Smith,  William. 

“ Look  ere  you  leap.”  See  Tusser’s  Five 
Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry , chap.  lvii. ; and 
Butler’s  Hudibras,  part  ii.,  canto  ii.,  line  502. 

“ Look  here  upon  this  picture,  and 

on  this.” — Hamlet , act  iii.,  scene  4. 

“Look  on  her  face,  and  you’ll  forget 

them  all.” — Pope,  The  Rape  of  the  Loch , canto  ii., 
line  17 : — 

“ If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall.” 

“ Look  out,  bright  eyes,  and  bless  the 

air.”  Song  in  The  False  One , by  John  Fletcher 
(q.v.). 

“ Looked  unutterable  things,  Or 

sighed  and.” — Thomson,  The  Seasons  (“Summer,”) 
line  1,188. 

“Looker-on  here,  A.” — Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, act  v.,  scene  1. 

“ Looking  before  and  after.”— Hamlet, 
act  iv.,  scene  4. 

Looking-Glass  for  Ladies,  A:  “or,  a 
Mirror  for  Married  Women.”  A ballad  which 
celebrates  the  constancy  of  Penelope,  the  wife  of 
Ulysses,  and  in  which  fair  ladies  all  are  ex- 
horted— 

“ All  youthful  follies  to  forsake, 

And  vice  from  virtue  to  discern.” 

Looking- Glasse  for  London  and  Eng- 
land, A.  “ Atragi-comedy,”  by  Thomas  Lodge, 
assisted  by  Robert  Greene;  published  in  1594. 
“It  applies  the  Scriptural  story  of  Nineveh  to  the 
city  of  London,  and  amidst  much  drunken  buf- 


foonery and  clownish  mirth,  contains  some  power- 
ful writing.”  See  Rasni. 

“Loopholes  of  retreat,  Through  the.” 

— Cowper,  The  Task,  book  iv.  (“  The  Winter 
Evening.”) 

Lorbrulgrud.  The  capital  town  of  Brob- 
dingnag  in  the  Travels  of  Gulliver.  The  word  is 
said  by  Swift  to  mean  “ pride  of  the  universe.” 

“ Lord  Fanny  spins  a thousand  such 

a day.” — Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace.  See  Fanny, 
Lord. 

Lord  Gregory.  See  Annie  of  Lochroyan. 

“ Lord  Harry  has  written  a novel.” 

First  line  of  a lyric  by  Thomas  Haynes  Bayly 
(1797 — 1839),  containing  the  following  lines — 

“ Uaut  ton  finds  her  privacy  broken. 

We  trace  all  her  inB  and  her  outs ; 

The  very  small  talk  that  Is  spoken 
By  very  great  people  at  routs.  . . 

Our  lips  in  derision  we  curl. 

Unless  we  are  told  how  a Duchess 
Conversed  with  her  couBin,  the  EarL” 

Lord  of  Burleigh,  The.  A ballad  by 
Alfred  Tennyson,  published  in  1842,  and  founded 
on  fact. 

“Lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of 

woe.” — Byron,  Lara,  canto  i.,  stanza  2.  Shake- 
speare had  written  in  King  John,  act  i.,  scene  1 : — 
“ Lord  of  thy  presence,  and  no  land  beside ; ” 

Sir  Henry  Wotton,  in  his  Character  of  a Happy 
Life : — 

“ Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands.” 

“ Lords  of  human  kind,  The.”  A de- 
scription applied  to  the  English  nation  by  Gold- 
smith, in  line  328  of  The  Traveller  (q.v.). 

Lord  of  the  Isles,  The.  A poem  in  six 
cantos  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  published  in  1815. 
The  scene  is  laid  near  Stirling,  the  story  opening 
in  the  spring  of  1307.  Scott’s  authorities  for  it 
were  Lord  Hailes  and  Archdeacon  Barbour.  “ We 
must  attribute,”  says  Palgrave,  “ the  defects  of 
The  Lord  of  the  Isles  to  other  cares  than  business 
anxieties,  overwork,  or  want  of  privacy.  Scott 
had  now  discovered  his  power  as  a novelist,  and 
was  conscious  of  his  decline  as  a poet.  There  was 
probably  also  something  in  the  subject  which 
impeded  its  success.  Although  the  author’s 
reputation  was  sufficient  to  secure  a sale  of  15,000 
copies,  it  failed  to  make  a favourable  impression 
upon  the  public.” 

“ Lord  of  the  lion-heart  and  eagle- 

eye.” — Smollett’s  apostrophe  To  Independence. 

Lord  Thomas  and  fair  Ellinor:  “a 

tragical  ballad”  on  their  unfortunate  love,  “together 
with  tho  downfall  of  the  browne  girl."  There  is 
another  ballad  on  a similar  subject,  called  Lord 
Thomas  and  Lady  Annet. 

Lord  Ullin’s  Daughter.  A ballad  by 

Thomas  Campbell,  printed  in  1809. 

“ Lordly  pleasure -house,  I built  my 

soul  a.” — Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art  (q.v.). 
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“ Lords  of  ladios  intellectual,  But  O 

ye.” — Byron,  Don  Juan,  cunto  i.,  stanza  22  : — 

“ Inform  us  truly.  Have  they  not  henpecked  you  all  ? ” 

Lorenzo,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (q.v.),  is 
in  love  with,  and  beloved  by,  Jessica  (q.v.). 

Lorenzo.  A character  in  Young’s  Complaint, 
or  Night  Thoughts,  who  is  described  in  somewhat 
lurid  colours,  and  who  was  for  some  time  supposed 
to  be  intended  for  the  poet’s  son.  Dr.  Johnson 
points  out,  however,  that  in  1741,  when  the  poem 
was  written,  “this  Lorenzo,  this  finished  infidel, 
this  father  to  whose  education  vice  had  for  some 
years  put  the  last  hand,  was  only  eight  years  old.” 
Hence  he  is  inclined  to  believe  either  that  Lorenzo 
was  entirely  a fictitious  person,  or  that  some  other 
individual  sat  for  this  detestable  portrait. 

Lorgnette,  The.  Sketches  of  society  in 
New  York,  by  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  “ Ik  Mar- 
vel” (b.  1822).  Fudge  Doings,  by  the  same  writer, 
is  a work  of  a similar  character. 

Lorraine,  Mrs.  Felix,  in  Vivian  Grey 
(q.v.),  is  described  as  “ a clever  woman,  but  vain.” 

Lorrequer,  Harry.  A novel  by  Charles 
James  Lever  (1809 — 1872);  also  a pseudonym  of 
the  author. 

Lost  Leader,  The.  A lyric  by  Robert 
Browning  (b.  1812) : — 

“ Shakespeare  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for  us. 

Burns,  Shelley,  were  with  us— they  watch  from  their  graves; 

He  alone  breaks  from  the  van  and  the  freemen. 

He  alone  sinks  to  the  rear  and  the  slaves  ! ” 

See  “Just  for  a handful  of  silver.” 

Lost  Mistress,  The  : “ a Complaint  against 

the  Countess  of  .”  A poem  by  George 

Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham  (1627 — 1688). 
The  “ mistress  ” referred  to  is  said  to  have  been  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  for  whose  sake  the  duke 
killed  her  husband  in  a duel;  the  countess,  dis- 
guised as  a page,  holding  the  duke’s  horse  during 
the  combat. 

Lost  Mistress,  The.  A lyric  by  Robert 
Browning  : — 

“ I will  but  say  what  mere  friends  say, 

Or  only  a thought  stronger  ; 

I will  hold  your  hand  as  long  as  all  may, 

Or  so  very  little  longer ! ” 

“ Lost  (Not),  but  gone  before.”  The 

origin  of  this  quotation  is  uncertain.  Rogers,  in 
his  Human  Life,  has — “not  dead,  but  gone  before.” 

Lost  Pleiad,  The.  A poem  by  Letitia 
Elizabeth  Landon  (1802 — 1838),  published  in 
1829. 

Lost  Tales  of  Miletus,  The.  By  Edward, 
Lord  Lytton  (1805 — 1873).  A series  of  old 

legends,  reproduced  in  unrhymed  metro,  and 
published  in  1866. 

“Lost  to  life,  and  use,  and  name,  and 

fame.” — Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King  (“  Vivien”). 


“ Lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear. 

Though.”  A “ familiar  line,”  which  has  hitherto 
baffled  all  research. 

Lot,  Parson.  The  pseudonym  under  which 
the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  (1819 — 1875)  pub- 
lished his  pamphlet  entitled  Cheap  Clothes  and 
Nasty  (q.v.). 

Lothair.  A novel  by  Benjamin  Disraeli  (b. 
1805),  published  in  1871,  and  recounting  the  ad- 
ventures of  a young  nobleman  of  unsettled 
opinions,  who,  after  coquetting  for  some  time  with 
Roman  Catholicism,  at  length  succumbs  to  the 
charms  of  Lady  Corisande,  and  joins  the  Church  of 
England.  Among  the  characters  are  Theodora 
Campion,  Hugo  Bohun,  St.  Aldegonde,  Sir. 
Phoebus,  Pinto,  and  Monsignor  Catesby. 

Lothario,  in  Rowe’s  play  of  The  Fair  Penitent 
(q.v.),  is  a handsome  libertine,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  suggested  to  Richardson  the  character  of 
Lovelace  (q.v.),  and  who  has  stood  as  the  prototype 
of  many  of  the  splendid  but  treacherous  villains 
of  later  romances.  “ Lothario,”  says  that  severe 
moralist,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  “with  gaiety  which 
cannot  be  hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be 
despised,  retains  too  much  of  the  spectator’s  kind- 
ness.” The  line 

“ Is  this  that  haughty  gallant,  gay  Lothario?  ” 
occurs  in  act  v.,  scene  1. 

Lothrop,  Amy.  The  nom  de  plume  adopted 
by  Anna  B.  Warner  (q.v.)  in  several  of  her  pub- 
lications. 

Lotos-Eaters,  The.  A poem  by  Alfred 
Tennyson  (b.  1809),  printed  in  1830.  “An  allegory, 
full  of  picture  and  music,  which  figures  forth  the 
tendency  to  abandon  the  battle  of  life,  to  retire 
from  a fruitless,  ever-renewed  struggle:” — 

“ What  pleasure  can  we  have 
To  war  with  evil.  Is  there  any  peace 
In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave?  ” 

“ Loud  but  deep,  Curses  not.” — Macbeth, 
act  v.,  scene  3. 

Loudon,  Jane,  wife  of  John  C.  Loudon  (b. 
1800,  d.  1858),  wrote  The  Mummy,  a tale  (1827), 
(q.v.),  and  various  works  on  the  subject  of  horti- 
culture generally. 

Loudon,  John  Claudius,  botanist  and 
horticulturist  (b.  1783,  d.  1843),  wrote  encyclo- 
paedias of  Gardening  (1822);  Agriculture  (1825); 
Plants  (1829) ; Cottage,  Villa,  and  Farm  Archi- 
tecture (1832) ; Arboretum  Britannicum  (1838)  ; and 
many  other  publications  of  a similar  character,  for 
a list  of  which  see  Lowndes’  Bibliographer  s 
Manual.  His  Life  was  written  by  his  wife,  and 
prefixed  to  her  Self  Instruction  for  Young  Gar- 
deners (1845). 

Lounger,  The.  A weekly  periodical,  pub- 
lished in  Edinburgh  from  Saturday,  February  5, 
1785,  to  January  6,  1787,  under  tho  editorship  of 
Henry  Mackenzie,  the  novelist  (1745—1831), 
who  was  also  a leading  contributor.  He  was  as- 
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sisted.  by  George  Homo,  clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Sessions;  William,  Lord  Craig;  Alexander,  Lord 
Abercromby ; William  Macleod,  Lord  Bannatyne  ; 
and  others.  See  'Kay’s  Portraits  and  Drake’s 
Essays. 

Louse,  To  a:  “on  seeing  one  on  a lady’s 
bonnet  at  church.”  A lyric  by  Robert  Burns 
(1759 — 1796),  containing  the  oft-quoted  lines  : — 

“ O wad  some  Pow'r  the  gif  tie  glo  us 

To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us ! 

It  wail  frae  monie  a blunder  free  us 
And  foolish  notion ; 

What  airs  In  dress  an’  gait  wad  lea’e  us, 

And  ev’n  Devotion ! ’’ 

Lousiad,  The.  “A  heroi-comic  poem,”  in 
five  cantos,  by  John  Wolcot  (1738 — 1819),  founded 
on  the  fact  that  an  obnoxious  insect  had  been  dis- 
covered on  the  king’s  plate  among  some  green 
peas,  and  thus  induced  a decree  to  the  effect  that 
all  the  servants  in  the  royal  kitchen  must  have 
their  heads  shaved ! See  Pindar,  Peter. 

Love.  A play  by  James  Sheridan  Knowles 
(1784 — 1862).  Also  the  title  of  a poem  by  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge  : — 

“ All  thoughts,  aU  passions,  all  delights, 

Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 

AU  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 

And  feed  his  sacred  flame.” 

Love  a la  Mode.  A comedy  by  Charles 
Macxlin  (1690 — 1797),  produced  in  1760. 

Love,  All  for.  See  All  eor  Love. 

Love  and  a Bottle.  A comedy  by  George 
Farquhar  (1678 — 1707),  produced  in  1698.  It  was 
its  author’s  first  dramatic  composition. 

Love  and  Death.  A sonnet  by  Alfred 
Tennyson  (b.  1809),  printed  in  1830. 

Love  and  Duty.  A poem  by  Alfred 
Tennyson,  published  in  1842. 

Love  and  Truth,  “ in  two  modest  and 
peaceable  Letters  concerning  the  Distempers  of  the 
present  Times;  written  from  a quiet  and  con- 
formable citizen  of  London  to  two  busie  and  fac- 
tious shop-keepers  in  Coventry.”  A work  ascribed 
by  Archbishop  Sancroft  to  Izaak  Walton  (1593 
— 1683),  and  reprinted  in  Zouch’s  edition  of  that 
writer’s  Lives.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  Walton 
was  more  than  the  editor  of  the  letters. 

Love  Breathing  Thanks  and  Praise. 

A work  by  Richard  Baxter  (1615 — 1691),  re- 
markable as  containing  the  famous  couplet : — 

“ I preached  as  never  sure  to  preach  again. 

And  as  a dying  man  to  dying  men.” 

“ Love  can  hope  where  reason  would 

despair.”  Second  line  of  an  epigram  by  Lord 
Lyttelton  (1709 — 1773). 

Love  Chase,  The.  A comedy  by  James 
Sheridan  Knowles  (1784 — 1862),  produced  in 
1837,  and  played  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
London,  for  one  hundred  nights. 

Love  for  Love.  A comedy  by  William 
Congreve,  produced  in  1695.  The  dialogue  is 
distinguished  by  a brilliancy  of  wit  and  polish  of 


style  which  towards  the  close  become  almost 
oppressive.  It  was  produced  at  a new  theatre 
which  Betterton  and  some  other  actors  had  opened 
in  a tennis-court,  near  Lincoln’s  Inn.  “Scarcely 
any  comedy  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
man,”  says  Macaulay,  “had  been  equally  success- 
ful. The  actors  were  so  elated  that  they  gave 
Congreve  a share  in  their  theatre.” 

“ Love  gives  itself,  but  is  not  bought.” 

— Lon  gfellow,  Endymion. 

“ Love  her  was  a liberal  education, 

To.”  A saying  which  occurs  in  Steele’s  Tatter , 
No.  49.  It  has  reference  to  Lady  Elizabeth 
Hastings. 

Love,  Hope,  and  Patience  in  Educa- 
tion. A poem  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
(1772—1834). 

Love  in  a Forest.  A comedy  by  Charles 
Johnson  (1679—1748),  acted  in  1721,  and  founded 
upon  Shakespeare’s  comedy  of  As  You  Like  It 
(q.v.). 

“ Love  in  a hut,  with  water  and  a 

crust.” — Keats,  Lamia  (q.v.) : — 

“Is,  Lord  forgive  us ! cinders,  ashes,  dust.” 

Love  in  a Riddle.  A comedy  by  Colley 
Cibber  (1671 — 1757)  ; written  in  hopeless  compe- 
tition with  Gay’s  Beggar's  Opera  (q.v.).  The 
author  himself  informs  us  of  the  reception  it  met 
with  at  the  hands  of  the  public.  “ My  new  fangled 
performance,”  he  says,  “ was  so  vilely  damned  and 
hooted  at  as  so  vain  a presumption  in  the  idle 
cause  of  virtue  could  desire.” 

Love  in  a Village.  A comic  opera  by  Isaac 
Bickerstaff  (1735  — 1787),  to  a great  extent 
founded  on  Johnson’s  Village  Opera,  and  other 
pieces,  and  played  in  London  in  1762 — 63.  Hazlitt 
describes  it  as  “ one  of  the  most  delightful  comic 
operas  on  the  stage.  It  is  truly  pastoral,”  he 
says,  “and  the  sense  of  music  hovers  over  the 
very  scene  like  the  breath  of  morning.” 

“ Love  in  her  eyes  sits  playing.”  First 

line  of  a song  in  Gay’s  Acis  and  Galatea  (q.v.). 

“ Love  in  her  sunny  eyes  does  bask- 
ing play.”  First  line  of  The  Change,  a lyric  by 
Abraham  Cowley  (1618 — 1667)  in  The  Mistress 
(q.v.)— 

“ Love  walks-thc  pleasant  mazes  of  her  hair. 

Love  does  on  Both  her  lips  for  ever  stray. 

And  sows  and  reaps  a thousand  kisses  there ; 

■ In  all  her  outward  parts  Love's  always  seen, 

But  oh ! he  never  went  within." 

“ Love  in  my  bosom,  like  a bee.”  First 

line  of  a lyric  in  Lodge’s  Rosalyndc  (q.v.). 

Love  in  Several  Masques.  A comedy 
by  Henry  Fielding  (1707 — 1754),  produced  in 
1728. 

“ Love,  indeed,  is  light  from  heaven.” 

— Byron,  The  Giaour,  line  1,131: — 

“ A spark  of  that,  immortal  flrp. 

With  anurels  shared,  by  Allah  given. 

To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire. 
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“Love  is  a sickness  full  of  woes.” 

H First  line  of  a lyric  by  Samuel  Daniel. 

“ Love  is  hurt  with  jar  and  fret.”— 

I Tennyson,  Miller's  Daughter. 

“ Love  is  indestructible.”  See  stanza  10, 
I canto  x.,  of  Southey’s  poem  of  The  Curse  of 
Kehama — 

“ Its  holy  flame  for  ever  burnetii ; 

From  Heaven  it  came,  to  Heaven  returneth.” 

“Love  is  loveliest  when  embalmed 

in  tears.”  See  stanza  1,  canto  iv.,  of  Scott’s 
poem,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

“ Love  is  not  love  that  alters  when  it 

alteration  finds.”  See  Shakespeare's  Sonnet , 
cxvL 

Love,  James,  dramatist  (d.  1774),  wrote 
Pamela , a comedy  (1742) ; Cricket : an  Heroic  Poem 
(1770),  and  other  pieces. 

Love  Letters,  addressed  by  Mrs.  Piozzi 
(1740 — 1821)  to  Augustus  W.  Conway,  when  she 
was  eighty  years  of  age,  were  published  in  1843. 

“Love  lost  between  us,  There’s  no.” 

— Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer , act  i.,  scene  4. 

“ Love  me  little,  so  you  love  me  long,” 

occurs  in  one  of  Herrick’s  shorter  pieces.  Love 
me  Little , Love  me  Long , is  the  title  of  one  of  Charles 
Reade’s  novels. 

“Love  not,  love  not!  ye  hapless  sons 

of  clay.”  First  line  of  a lyric  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Norton  (b.  1808) : — 

“ Love  flings  a halo  round  the  dear  one’s  head, 

Faultless,  Immortal,  till  they  change  or  die.” 

Love  of  King  David  and  Fair  Beth- 
sabe.  The.  See  King  David  and  Fair  Beth- 
sabe,  The  Love  of. 

“ Love  of  life  increased  with  years, 

That.”  A line  in  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  Three  Warnings: — 

“ So  much,  that  in  our  latter  stages, 

When  pains  grow  sharp,  and  sickness  rages. 

The  greatest  love  of  life  appears.” 

“ Love  of  praise,  howe’er  concealed 

by  art,  The.” — Young,  The  Love  of  Fame,  satire  i., 
line  51  : — 

“ Reigns  more  or  less,  and  glows  In  every  heart.” 

“ Love  of  women,  The.” — Byron’s  Don 
Juan , canto  ii.,  stanza  199  : — 

“ It  1b  known 

To  be  a lovely  and  a fearful  thing.” 

“ Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the 

grove.” — Scott,  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  canto 
iii.,  stanza  2 : — 

“ And  men  below,  and  saints  above."  , 

Love-Sick  King,  The : “ an  English  Tra- 
gical History,  with  the  Life  and  Death  of  Cartes- 
munda,  the  fair  Nun  of  Winchester;”  pub- 
lished in  1665,  and  revised  in  1680,  under  the  title 
of  The  Perjured  Nun. 

Love-Songs  made  Easy.  By  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray  (1811 — 1863). 

“ Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  un- 

sought is  better.” — Twelfth  Night,  act  iii.,  scene  1. 


“Love  that  hath  us  in  the  net.”  A 

song,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Love,  The  Economy  of.  A poem  by  John 
Armstrong,  M.D.  (1709 — 1779),  published  in  or 
about  1737,  but  suppressed  on  account  of  its  in- 
decency and  generally  licentious  tone.  It  was, 
however,  revised,  corrected,  and  republished  in 
1768.  It  had  been  intended  as  a burlesque  upon 
certain  didactic  writers. 

“ Love  the  offender,  yet  detest  the 

offence.” — Pope,  Floisa  to  Abelard,  line  192. 

Love,  A Play  of,  by  John  Heywood,  was 
written  in  1533. 

Love,  The  Testament  of.  A prose  work 
by  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  in  which  he  defends  him- 
self against  certain  imputations  that  had  been  cast 
upon  his  character. 

“Love  thou  thy  land,  with  love  far- 

brought.”  A poem  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  in 
which  he  gives  expression  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  high  poetic  view  of  politics  and  patriotism. 

“Love  to  hatred  turned.”  See  act  iii., 

scene  8,  of  Congreve’s  tragedy,  The  Mourning 
Bride — 

“ Heaven  has  no  rage  like  love  to  hatred  turned, 

Nor  Hell  a fury  like  a woman  scorned.” 

“ Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life,  and 

smote  on  all  its  chords  with  might.” — Tennyson, 
Locksley  Hall. 

Love  Unveiled,  The  Picture  of:  “Effi- 
gies Amor.”  A philosophical  poem  by  John 
Norris  (1657 — 1711),  in  which,  says  Professor 
Fraser,  love  is  represented  as  the  one  essential 
natural  principle.  It  was  published  in  1682. 

Love  Will  Find  out  the  Way.  A comedy 
by  “ T.  B.,”  printed  in  1661,  and  founded  on  The 
Constant  Maid,  by  Shirley. 

Love  Will  Find  out  the  Way.  A fine 
old  lyric,  printed  by  Bishop  Percy  in  his  Reliques, 
and  by  F.  T.  Palgrave  in  his  Golden  Treasury. 

“Loved  and  lost.”  See  “Better  to 
have,”  &c.  It  maybe  noticed  here  that  Congreve 
makes  Mrs.  Marwood  say,  in  The  Way  of  the 
World  (act  ii.,  scene  1),  “ ’Tis  better  to  be  left 
than  never  to  have  been  loved.” 

“ Loved  not  at  first  sight,  Who  ever 

loved  that.”  A line  in  Marlowe  and  Chapman’s 
poem  of  Hero  and  Leander.  Shakespeare  quotes 
this  in  As  You  Like  It,  act  iii.,  scene  5. 

“ Loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well,  One 

that.” — Othello,  act  v.,  scene  2. 

Lovel,  Lord.  The  hero  of  an  old  and  popu- 
lar Scottish  ballad. 

Lovel  the  Widower.  A novel  by  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray  (1811 — 1863),  which  ori- 
ginally appeared  in  The  Cornhill  Magazine.  It  is 
founded  upon  the  author’s  unacted  comedy  of  The 
Wolves  and  the  Lamb  (q.v.). 
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Lovelace.  The  hero  of  Richardson’s- novel 
of  Clarissa  Marlowe  (q.v.).  Sec  Lothario. 

Lovelace,  Richard,  poet  (b.  161S,  d.  1658), 
wrote  Lucasta : Odes , Sonnets,  Songs,  §c.  (q.v.), 
(1649) ; and  some  posthumous  pieces  (1659).  Also, 
The  Scholar,  a comedy;  and  The  Soldier,  a tragedy, 
neither  of  which  is  extant.  Iiis  Poems  were 
edited  in  1864  by  Carew  Hazlitt.  See  Wood’s 
Athena  Oxonienses.  See  Althea,  To. 

Loveliek,  Richard.  See  St.  Graal,  The. 

“ Lovely  and  a fearful  thing,  A.”  See 

“ Love  of  women,  The.” 

Lovely,  Anne.  The  heroine  of  Mrs. 
Centlivre’s  comedy  of  A Bold  Stroke  for  a Wife 
(q.v.) ; a heiress  with  £30,000,  who  is  sought  by 
Captain  FeignweU  for  his  wife. 

“ Lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 

When.”  First  line  of  a lyric,  by  Goldsmith,  in 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield , chapter  xvii. 

Lover  and  her  Husband,  The.  A 

novel  by  Mrs.  Gore,  published  in  1841.  It  is  a 
free  translation  of  M.  Bertrand’s  Gcrfaat. 

Lover,  Samuel,  dramatist,  novelist,  and  poet 
(b.  1797,  d.  1868),  produced  the  following,  among 
other  pieces  for  the  stage  : — Grama  Vile,  The  Beau 
Ideal , Olympic  Pic-Nic,  The  White  Morse  of  the 
Peppers,  The  Mappy  Man , The  Greek  Boy,  and  II 
Paddy  Whack  in  Italia.  His  best  known  stories 
are  Mandy  Andy,  Rory  O' More,  and  Legends  and 
Stories ; his  best  songs,  Under  the  Rose,  Molly 
Carew,  and  Rory  O'  More.  See  the  Life  by  Bayle 
Bernard  (1874). 

Lover,  The  Lying.  A comedy  by  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  produced  in  1704;  “so  moral 
and  religious,  as  poor  Dick  insisted,  so  dull  the 
town  thought,  that  it  was  damned.” 

Lover,  The  Fond.  A ballad  written  by 
William  Falconer  (1730 — 1769),  on  board  “The 
Royal  George,”  in  1764,  in  honour  of  his  lady- 
love, who  afterwards  became  his  wife.  See 
Miranda. 

Loveres  Lyfe,  The  Complaynt  of  a. 

A poem,  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer  (1328 — 1400). 

Lover’s  Complaint,  A.  A tender  and 
picturesque  poem  by  Shakespeare,  first  printed  in 
1609,  and  containing  the  quotation : 

“ O father,  what  a hell  of  witchcraft  lies 
In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear ! ” 

Lover’s  Lute,  The.  A lyric  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  (1503—1542). 

Lover’s  Melancholy,  The.  A tragedy  by 
John  Ford  (1586—1639)  acted  in  1629.  The 
plot  turns  upon  the  exhibition  of  a deep-seated 
love-melancholy  in  one  leading  character,  and  of  a 
confirmed  madness  in  another.  The  play  is  notable 
further  as  including  a fine  description  of  a conten- 
tion between  a musician  and  a nightingale,  such  as 
Crashaw  has  treated  in  his  Music's  Duel  (q.v.). 


“Lovers’  perjury.”  See  “Jove  rut 

LAUGHS,’’  &C. 

Lovers’  Quarrel,  The:  “ or,  Cupid’s, 

triumph;  being  the  pleasant  history  of  Fair 
Rosamond  of  Scotland.  Being  daughter  to  the 
Lord  Arundel,  whose  love  was  obtained  by  the 
valour  of  Tommy  Pots,  who  conquered  the  Lord 
Phenix  and  wounded  him,  and  after  obtained  her 
to  be  his  wife.  Being  very  delightful  to  read.” 
An  old  ballad,  printed  in  Ritson’s  Ancient  Popular 
Poetry. 

“Lovers  love  the  western  star.”— Scott, 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  canto  iii.,  stanza  24. 

“ Lovers  are  plenty,  but  fail  to  relieve 

me.”— Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  The 
line  occurs  in  an  incidental  song  sung  by  Miss 
Hardcastle. 

Lovers,  The  Cunning.  A comedy  by 
Alexander  Brome,  produced  in  1654. 

Lovers,  The  School  for.  A comedy,  by 
William  Whitehead  (1715 — 1785),  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1762,  and  founded  on  a suggestion 
of  Fontenelle’s,  included  in  the  eighth  volume  of 
that  writer’s  works  and  entitled  Le  Testament _ 
Among  the  dramatis  persona  are  Celia,  Araminta, 
Belmour,  and  Sir  John  Dorilant. 

Lover’s  Watch,  The.  A novel  by  Mrs. 
Aphra  Behn,  published  in  1686. 

Loves  of  the  Angels,  The.  A poem  by 
Thomas  Moore,  chiefly  written  in  Paris,  and  pub- 
lished in  1823.  See  Aristeas. 

Love’s  Dominion.  A play  by  Richard 
Flecknoe  (d.  1678),  printed  in  1654,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Claypole,  to  whom 
the  author  commends  it,  in  a preliminary  essay  on 
the  English  drama,  as  being  full  of  excellent 
morality,  and  written  as  a pattern  to  the  reformed 
stage.  M‘ Car  thy  says  of  this  essay  that  it  is 
“ one  of  the  earliest  and  most  valuable  of  the  kind 
in  the  English  language.”  It  was  probably 
Flecknoe’ s strictures  on  the  licence  of  his  brother 
dramatists  that  brought  down  upon  him  the  satiric 
wrath  of  Dryden  and  Marvell  in  their  MacFlecknoe 
and  Flecknoe  (q.v.).  Love's  Dominion  was  repub- 
lished in  1664  under  the  title  of  Love's  Kingdom. 

Love’s  Labour’s  Lost.  A comedy  by 
William  Shakespeare  (1564 — 1616),  published  in 
1598  as  A pleasant  conceited  comedic  called  Loves 
Labors  Lost.  As  it  teas  presented  before  Mer  Migh- 
ness  this  last  Christmas.  Newly  corrected  and  aug- 
mented by  W.  Shakespcrc.  Of  the  comedy  in  its 
earlier  form  no  copy  is  known  to  exist,  nor  can  we 
hope  to  ascertain  the  exact  date  at  which  it  was- 
written.  There  is  every  evidence,  however,  that 
it  was  one  of  its  author’s  first  productions  for  the 
stage,  and  it  appears  to  be  of  earlier  date  than 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  though  “ the  style  is 
more  measured,  the  language  more  perfect,  the  art 
more  polished.”  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  comedy  is  in  all  respects  original.  It  does  not 
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appear  to  have  been  founded  on  any  poem,  romance, 
legend,  or  historical  record.  The  best  briof  de- 
scription of  it  is  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  Schlegel’s 
criticism;  that  “it  isahumorsome  display  of  frolic; 
a whole  cornucopia  of  the  most  vivacious  jokes 
emptied  into  it.  Youth  is  certainly  perceivable  in 
the  lavish  superfluity  of  labour  in  the  execution ; 
the  unbroken  succession  of  plays  on  words,  and 
sallies  of  every  description,  hardly  leave  the  specta- 
tor time  to  breathe ; the  sparkles  of  wit  fly  about  in 
such  profusion,  that  they  resemble  a blaze  of  fire- 
works ; while  the  dialogue,  for  the  most  part,  is  in 
the  same  hurried  style  in  which  the  passing  masks 
at  a carnival  attempt  to  banter  each  other.” 

Love’s  Last  Shift : “or,  the  Fool  in  Fashion.” 
A comedy  by  Colley  Cibbek  (1671 — 1757),  pro- 
duced in  1695.  The  hero  is  a Sir  Novelty  Fashions 
(q.v.). 

Love’s  Metamorphosis:  “a  witty  and 
courtly  Pastorall,”  by  John  Lyly  ; published  in 
1601. ‘ 

Love’s  Philosophy.  A lyric,  by  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley,  written  in  1820. 

“ Nothing  In  the  world  Is  single, 

All  things  by  a law  divine 
In  one  another’s  being  mingle— 

Why  not  I with  thine  ?” 

Love’s  Pilgrimage.  A comedy,  by  John 
Fletcher. 

“ Love’s  proper  hue.”  See  “ Celestial 

ROSY  RED.” 

Love’s  Sacrifice.  A play,  by  John  Ford 
(1586 — 1639),  published  in  1633;  the  plot  and 
leading  characters  of  which  closely  resemble  those 
of  Othello  (q.v.). 

Love’s  Victory.  A tragi-comedy,  by 
William  Chamberlayne,  published  in  1658.  It 
contains  some  fine  descriptive  passages. 

Love’s  Young  Dream.  A lyric,  by 
Thomas  Moore  (1779 — 1852) : 

“ There's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
As  Love’s  young  dream.” 

Lovibond,  Edward,  poet  (d.  1775).  His 
Life  and  Poem*  will  be  found  in  vol.  xi.  of  Ander- 
son’s edition  of  The  British  Poets. 

“ Low  flowing  breezes  are  roaming 

the  broad  valley  dimmed  in  the  gloaming.” — Ele- 
giacs, by  Alfred  Tennyson,  printed  in  1830,  and 
afterwards  suppressed. 

Lowe,  John  (b.  1750,  d.  1798),  wrote  the 
ballad  of  Mary's  Dream , and  some  other  pieces. 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  poet  and  essayist 
(b.  1819),  has  published  A Year's  Life  (1841), 
Poems  (1844),  Conversations  on  some  of  the  Old  Poets 
(1845),  Poems  (1848),  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 
1848),  The  Biglow  Papers  (1848),  (q.v.),  A Fable 
for  Critics  (1848),  Fireside  Travel  (1864),  Under 
the  Willows  (1869),  The  Cathedral  (1869),  Among 
my  Boohs  (1870),  and  My  Study  Windows  (1871). 
His  Complete  Poetical  Works  appeared  in  England 


in  1873.  See  Critics,  Fable  for;  Wonderful 
Quiz,  A. 

Lower,  Mark  Antony  (b.  1813,  d.  1876), 
wrote  English  Surnames  (1842),  Curiosities  of 
Heraldry  (1845),  Patronymica  Britannica  (1860), 
The  Worthies  of  Sussex  (1865),  History  of  Sussex 
(1870),  and  other  works. 

Lowndes, William  Thomas,  bibliographer 
(d.  1843),  published  The  British  Librarian  (1829), 
and  The  Bibliographer's  Manual  (1834  and  1858), 
(q.v.). 

Lowten.  Clerk  to  Perker  the  lawyer  in 
The  Pickwick  Papers  (q.v.). 

Lowth,  Robert,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s, 
Oxford,  and  London  (b.  1710,  d.  1787),  wrote 
Prcclectiones  Academics  de  Sacra  Poesi  Hebrccorum 
(1753),  a Short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar 
(1762),  a Translation  of  Isaiah  with  dissertation 
and  notes  (1778),  a Life  of  William  of  Wykeham , and 
Sermons  and  other  Remains , collected  and  published, 
with  a Life  of  the  author  by  Peter  Hall  in  1834. 

Lowth,  William,  Prebendary  of  Winchester, 
D.D.  (b.  1661,  d.  1732),  wrote  a Vindication  of  the 
Divine  Authority  and  Inspiration  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  (1692),  Directions  for  the  Profitable 
Reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (1708),  a series  of 
Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament , and  other 
works.  His  Life  was  written  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica  by  his  son,  Robert.  (See  preceding 
paragraph). 

Loyal  Convert,  The.  A pamphlet,  by 
Francis  Quarles  (1592 — 1644),  in  which  he 
argued  that  Roman  Catholics  might  justifiably  be 
employed  in  the  armies  of  Charles  I.  This  so 
displeased  the  Puritan  Parliament  that  it  ordered 
the  poet’s  property  to  be  confiscated,  and  had  him 
denounced  as  a Papist. 

Loyal  Subject,  The.  A play  by  John 
Fletcher  (q.v.),  partly  founded  on  The  Royal  King 
and  Loyal  Subject  of  Heywood.  Its  leading  cha- 
racters are  two  sisters,  distinguished  respectively 
for  their  boldness  and  timidity. 

Loyalty  Confined.  A Royalist  ballad, 
attributed  to  Sir  Roger  L’Estrange,  and  printed 
in  David  Lloyd’s  Memoirs  of  those  who  suffered  in 
the  Cause  of  Charles  I.  (1668) ; also  in  Westminster 
Drollery : or,  a Choice  Collection  of  Songs  and  Poems 
(1691). 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1834),  has  -written  Pre-historic  Times  (1865),  The 
Origin  of  Civilisation  and  the  Primitive  Condition  of 
Man  (1870),  The  Origin  and  Metamorphoses  of  In- 
sects (1874),  British  Wild  Flowers  (1875),  &c. 

Lucan,  The  First  Book  of.  A translation 
in  blank  verse  by  Christopher  Marlowe,  which  is 
full  of  “mighty  lines.”  Gorgo’s  version  of  the 
Pharsalia  appeared  in  1614;  May’s,  in  1627  and 
1633.  Nicholas  Rowe’s  possesses  uncommon  merits, 
and  has  not  been  superseded  by  later  versions. 
It  was  published  after  Rowe’s  death. 
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Lucas,  Frederick,  journalist  and  politician 
>(b.  1812,  d.  1855),  founded  The  Tablet. 

Lucas,  Richard,  D.D.,  divine  (b.  1648,  d. 
1715),  wrote  The  Enquiry  after  Happiness  (1685), 
.and  Practical  Christianity  (1700). 

Lucas,  Samuel,  journalist  (b.  1818,  d.  1865), 
published  The  Causes  and  Consequences  of  Nat  ional 
Revolutions  (1845),  History  and  Condition  of  Social 
Proyress  (1853),  and  other  works,  including  con- 
tributions to  magazines  and  reviews.  He  was 
editor  of  Once  a Week  from  1859,  and,  at  one  time, 
a leading  literary  critic  of  The  Times. 

Lucasta  : “ Odes,  Sonnets,  Songs,”  &c.,  by 
Richard  Lovelace  (1618 — 1658),  published  in 
1649.  Lucasta — i.e.,  Lux  casta — the  lady  of  his 
love,  was  Miss  Lucy  Sacheverell,  a lady  of  beauty 
and  fortune,  who  married  another  on  the  report  of 
his  death  from  wounds  received  at  Dunkirk. 

Luce.  A servant  to  Adriana  (q.v.),  in  The 
Comedy  of  Errors  (q.v.). 

Lucentio.  Son  of  Vicentio  (q.v.),  in  The 

Taming  of  the  Shrew  (q.v.). 

Lucetta.  Waiting-maid  to  Julia,  in  the  The 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  (q.v.). 

Luciana,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  (q.v.),  is 
•sister-in-law  to  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  (q.v.). 

‘ ‘ Lucid  interval.  ’ ’ A phrase  used  by  Bacon 
in  his  History  of  Henry  VII.,  by  Fuller  in  his 
Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine , by  South  in  one  of  his 
Sermons,  by  Dryden  in  his  satire  MacFlechnoe,  by 
Johnson  in  his  Life  of  Lyttelton,  and  by  Burke  in 
his  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Lucifer.  One  of  the  dramatis  persona  in 
Bailey’s  poem  of  Festus  (q.v.).  “ In  the  character  of 
Lucifer,  the  spirit  of  evil,  as  conceived  by  the 
author,  there  is  nothing  human.  It  is  not,”  says 
Hepworth  Dixon,  “ a bold,  bad  man,  like  Mar- 
lowe’s; nor  a proud,  defying  one,  like  Milton’s; 
nor  a sneering,  sarcastic  one,  like  Goethe’s.  It  is 
the  impersonation  of  a principle.” 

Lucifer.  A character  in  Longfellow’s  dra- 
matic poem  of  The  Golden  Legend  (q.v.). 

Lueile.  A poem  by  Robert,  Lord  Lytton  (b. 
1831),  published  in  1860;  “ his  best  poem,”  says 
Stedman ; “a  really  interesting,  though  senti- 
mental, parlour -novel,  written  in  fluent  verse.” 

“ Lucilia,  wedded  to  Lucretius 

found.” — Lucretius , by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Lucio.  A character  in  Measure  for  Measure 
(q.v.). 

Lucius.  A tragedy  by  Mrs.  De  la  Riviere 
Manley  (1672 — 1724),  produced  in  1717,  and 
having  for  its  hero  “ the  first  Christian  king  of 
Britain.”  It  was  honoured  with  a prologue  from 
the  pen  of  Steele,  and  an  epilogue  from  that  of 
Prior. 


Lucius  is  the  name  of  a lord  in  Union  of 
Athens,  and  of  a servant  both  in  'Union  of  Athens 
and  Julius  C cesar.  It  is  also  that  of  a son  of 
Titus  Andronicus  in  that  play. 

Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  The.  See 

Roaring  Camp,  The  Luck  of. 

Lucrece,  The  Rape  of.  A poem  by  William 

Shakespeare  (1564 — 1616),  first  printed  in  1594, 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  re- 
printed in  1598,  1600, 1607,  and  1616.  “Lucretia,” 
says  Warton,  “ was  the  grand  example  of  conjugal 
fidelity  throughout  the  Gothic  ages.”  He  also 
suggests  that  Shakespeare’s  poem  may  have  had 
its  origin  in  two  ballads  on  the  subject,  printed  in 
1568  and  1569. 

Lucretia : “ or,  the  Children  of  the  Night.” 
A novel  by  Edward,  Lord  Lytton,  published  in 
1847,  and  so  severely  criticised  that  the  author 
thought  fit  to  vindicate  himself  in  a reply  to 
his  censors,  entitled,  A Word  to  the  Public. 

Lucretia,  in  Coning  shy  (q.v.),  is  said  to  be  in- 
tended for  Madame  Zichy. 

Lucretius.  A dramatic  monologue,  put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  great  Roman  poet  and  philosopher, 
by  Alfred  Tennyson.  See  in  Macmillan’s  Maga- 
zine a criticism  by  R.  C.  Jebb.  The  works  of 
Lucretius  were  translated  by  Thomas  Creech  (q.v.). 

Lucy.  The  heroine  of  Mackenzie’s  novel  of 
The  Man  of  the  World  (q.v.). 

Lucy  Deane.  A character  in  George  Eliot’s 
novel  of  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  (q.v.) . 

Lucy  Gray:  “or,  Solitude.”  A ballad  by 
William  Wordsworth,  written  in  1799. 

Lucy’s  Flittin.  A song  by  William  Laid- 
law  (1780 — 1845),  the  last  four  lines  of  which 
were  added  by  James  Hogg,  who  printed  it 

“ Ah,  weel  may  young  Jamie  gang  dowie  and  cheerless  ! 

And  weel  may  he  greet  on  the  hank  o'  the  burn ! 

For  bonny  sweet  Lucy,  sae  gentle  and  peerless, 

Lies  cauld  in  her  grave,  and  will  never  return.” 

Lucydary,  The.  Referred  to  in  the  Har- 
leian  catalogue  as  “ a lytell  treatyse,  good  and 
profitable  for  every  well-disposed  person.”  It  was 
printed  by  Caxton,  and  was  a translation  from  an 
old  French  poem,  Li  Lusidaire,  itself  a version  of 
the  Elucidarium,  described  by  Warton  as  a large 
work  in  dialogue,  containing  the  sum  of  Christian 
theology,  by  some  attributed  to  Anselm,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

Ludicra,  Epigrammata  Juvenilia,  by 

John  Parkhurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich  (1511  — 
1574) ; published  in  1573. 

Ludo  Scsecorum,  De.  See  Ailward, 
Simeon. 

Ludovico.  A Venetian,  kinsman  of  Bra- 
bantio  in  Othello  (q.v.). 

Ludus  Coventriae.  A volume  of  miracle 
plays  said  to  have  been  represented  at  Coventry  on 
the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  MS.  of  which  was 
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written,  Collier  thinks,  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

Luggie,  The.  A poem  by  David  Guay  (1838 
— 1861),  which  “shows,”  says  Steelman,  “a  po- 
verty due  to  the  want  of  proper  literary  models  in 
his  stinted  cottage-home.  It  is  an  eighteenth  cen- 
tury poem,  suggested  by  a too  close  reading  of 
Thomson  and  the  like.” 

Luggnagg,  in  Gulliver's  Travels , is  an  imagi- 
nary island,  about  a hundred  leagues  south-east 
if  Japan,  certain  inhabitants  of  which  have  re- 
. lived  the  gift  of  eternal  life,  without  the  corre- 
sponding accompaniments  of  health  and  intellect. 

Luke.  The  hero  of  Massinger’s  City  Madam, 
who,  from  a state  of  poverty,  suddenly  comes  into 
the  possession  of  unbounded  wealth;  a type  of 
vindictive  hypocrisy,  drawn  and  conceived  with 
. great  power. 

Lumpkin,  Tony,  in  Goldsmith’s  comedy  of 
•She  Stoops  to  Conquer  (q.v.),  is  described  by  Hazlitt 
as  “ that  vulgar  nickname,  a hobbetyhoy,  drama- 
tised ; forward  and  sheepish,  mischievous  and  idle, 
cunning  and  stupid,  with  the  vices  of  the  man  and 
the  follies  of  the  boy ; fond  of  low  company,  and 
giving  himself  all  the  airs  of  consequence  of  the 
young  squire.” 

Lumsden,  Matthew,  Orientalist  (b.  1777, 
■d.  1835),  produced  a Grammar  of  the  Persian  Lan- 
guage (1810),  and  a Grammar  of  the  Arabic 
Language  (1811). 

Lunatic  Lover,  The.  A Mad  Song  in  the 
Pepys  Collection.  See  Percy’s  Reliques. 

“ Lunatic  (The),  the  lover,  and  the 

poet.’  ’ — A Midsummer  Night' s Dream,  act  v.,  scene  1 . 

Lunel,  Albert : “ or,  the  Chateau  of  Lan- 
guedoc.” A novel  written  by  Lord  Brougham 
(q.v.),  and  suppressed  on  the  eve  of  its  publication, 
in  1844.  It  was  reprinted  in  1872. 

Lupin,  Mrs.  The  landlady  of  the  “ Blue 
Dragon”  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit 
<q.v.). 

Lupton,  Daniel,  wrote  the  History  of  the 
Protestant  Divines  (1637),  London  and  the  Country 
carbonadoed  and  quartered  into  Several  Characters 
(1632),  and  other  works. 

Lupus  Episcopus.  Old  English  homilies  by 
Wolest.yn,  Bishop  of  Worcester  (d.  1023).  The 
most  remarkable  is  the  Sertno  Lupi  ad  Anglos , 
written  in  1012,  and  affording  a graphic  picture 
i -f  that  period  of  intrigues  and  treasons. 

Luria.  A poetical  drama  by  Robert  Brown- 
ing (q.v.).  The  hero  is  a Moor,  and,  says  a critic, 
like  Othello  in  many  ways : a brave  and  skilful 
general,  who  serves  Florence  instead  of  Venice. 
Ho  is  sacrificed  by  the  Florence  ho  has  saved,  and 
destroys  himself  at  the  moment  when  love  and 
honour  are  hastening,  too  late,  to  crown  him. 


The  language  of  Luria  is  often  in  the  grand 
manner.” 

Lusiad,  The.  A translation  from  the  Por- 
tuguese of  Camoens  by  William  Julius  Mickle 
(1734—1788),  published  in  1775.  The  Lusiad  had 
previously  been  translated  by  Sir  Richard  Fan- 
shawe  in  1655. 

Lusignan,  in  Aaron  Hill’s  tragedy  of  Zara 
(q.v.),  is  the  “last  of  the  blood  of  the  Christian 
kings  of  Jerusalem.” 

“Lustely,  lustely,  lustely,  let  us  saile 

forth.”  A pirates’  song  in  the  dramatic  fragment 
of  Common  Conditions  (q.v.) ; “ perhaps,”  says 

Collier,  “the  oldest  of  the  kind  in  English.” 

Lust’s  Dominion : “ or,  the  Lascivious 
Queen.”  A tragedy  by  Christopher  Marlowe 
(1564— 1593),  published  some  years  after  his  death, 
and,  in  Collier’s  opinion,  probably  written  by 
Dekker  and  others.  There  is  internal  evidence, 
however,  that  Marlowe  had  a hand  in  it.  “It 
has  been  characterised  as  a striking  picture,  or 
rather,  caricature,  of  the  unrestrained  love  of  power, 
as  connected  with  regal  ambition  and  external 
sway.” 

Lusty  Juventus.  A moral  play,  “lyvely 
describing  the  Frailtie  of  Youth,  of  Nature  prone 
to  Vyce,  of  Grace  and  Good  Councell  traynable  to 
vertue;”  written  either  very  late  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  or  very  early  in  the  reign  of  his  son, 
and  reprinted  in  the  first  volume  of  Hawkins’s 
Origin  of  the  British  Drama.  It  is  rather  a tedious 
production  when  compared  with  the  Lhterlude  of 
Youth  (q.v.) ; but  it  contains  a song  by  the  hero, 
beginning 

“ In  a Berber  greene,  aslepe  where  as  I lay,” 

which  may  be  referred  to  as  a very  early  specimen 
of  an  English  lyric. 

Lute,  in  Musicke,  A Song  to,  ascribed  to 
Richard  Edwards  in  the  Paradise  of  Dainty 
Devices  (q.v.),  and  ridiculed  by  Shakespeare  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iv.,  scene  5. 

Luther,  the  Pope,  a Cardinal,  and  a 
Husbandman,  A Ballad  of,  written  in  the 
time  of  Edward  VI. 

Luther,  Doctor.  A song,  by  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray  (1811 — 1863),  in  The 
Adventures  of  Philip  (q.v.) : 

“ If  the  ditty  sound  hut  oddly, 

’Twns  a father  wise  and  godly 
Sang  it  so  long  ago.” 

Luttrell,  Henry,  poet  (b.  1770,  d.  1851), 

wrote  Advice  to  Julia:  a Letter  in  Rhyme  (1820), 
Crockford  House  (1827)  ; and  Memoirs  of  Tom  Moore. 

“ Luve  of  life’s  young  day,  The.”— 

Motherwell,  Jcanie  Morrison. 

“Luve’s  like  a red,  red  rose,  O my.” 

The  first  lino  of  a song  called  The  Red,  Red  Rose, 
by  Robert  Burns  (1759  — 1796).  See  “O  my 
Luve’s  like  a red,  red  rose.” 
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“ Luxury  of  doing  good,  He  tried 

the.” — Ciiabbe,  Tales  of  the  Hall , hook  iii.  See  also 
Gakth,  Claremont,  line  148  : — 

“ For  all  their  luxury  was  doing  good.” 

“ Luxury  of  woe,  I’ll  taste  the.”— 

Moore,  Anacreon. 

Lyall,  William  Rowe,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Canterbury  (b.  1788,  cl.  1857),  was  at  one  time 
editor  of  The  British  Critic  (1815),  and,  at  another 
of  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana  (1820).  He 
published  Propeedia  Prophetica  (1840). 

Lychorida.  A nurse,  in  Pericles  (q.v.). 

Lycidas.  By  John  Milton  (1608 — 1674).  A 
poetical  monody  on  the  death  of  his  friend  and 
college  companion,  Edward  King,  who  perished  by 
shipwreck  on  his  passage  from  Chester  to  Ire- 
land, August  10,  1637.  The  poem  was  written  at 
Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  about  the  close  of  the 
same  year.  Lycidas,  it  will  he  remembered,  is  the 
name  of  a shepherd  in  Virgil’s  third  Eclogue. 
Compare  with  Shelley’s  Adonais  (q.v.),  Tennyson’s 
In  Memoriam  (q.v.),  and  Matthew  Arnold’s  Thyrsis 
(q.v.). 

Lycidus  : “ or,  the  Lover  in  Fashion.”  A 
novel,  by  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  published  in  1688. 

Lyckpenny,  The  London.  See  London 
Lyckpenny,  The. 

Lycus  the  Centaur.  A poem,  by  Thomas 
Hood,  published  in  1827. 

Lydgate,  John,  monk  of  Bury  (b.  1375, 
d.  1460),  wrote  The  Hy story,  Sege,  and  Destruccyon 
of  Troye  (1513);  The  Storie  of  Thebes  (1561);  The 
Falls  of  Princes  (1494);  and  several  minor  works, 
including  The  Werke  of  Sapience;  The  Lyf  of  our 
Ladye  ; The  Chorle  and  the  Byrde  ; A Lytell  Treatise 
of  the  Horse,  the  Shepe,  and  the  Goos ; Proverbes; 
The  Temple  of  Glass ; and  The  Cronycle  of  all  the 
Kynges  Names.  His  leading  works  were  first 
printed  in  the  years  indicated.  The  minor  works 
were  edited  for  the  Percy  Society  in  1842.  See 
Warton’s  English  Poetry  and  Morley  s English 
Writers.  See  Falls  of  Princes,  The;  London 
Lyckpenny  ; Regimine  ; Temple  of  Glasse  ; 
Thebes,  The  Story  of  ; Troye. 

Lydgate,  Mr.  The  doctor  in  George  Eliot’s 
novel  of  Middlemarch  (q.v.)  ; eventually  married 
to  Rosamond. 

“ Lydian  airs.”  See  “ Lap  me  in  soft,”  &c. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles  (b.  1797,  d.  1876),  wrote 
The  Principles  of  Geology  (1830,  1831,  1833,  and 
1834) ; A Visit  to  the  United  States  (1841  and  1845) ; 
and  various  contributions  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  The  Edinburgh  J ournal, 
and  The  Quarterly  Review. 

Lying  in  all  its  Branches,  Illustra- 
tions of.  By  Amelia  Opie  (1769 — 1853). 

Lyke-Wake  Dirge,  A.  Printed  by  Scott 
in  his  Border  Minstrelsy.  “Lyke-wake”  means 
“dead-watch,”  and  the  dirge  seems  to  have  been 


sung  over  corpses,  in  the  North  of  England,  so  far 
down  as  1624.  The  “ Brigg  o’  Dread  ” to  which, 
the  ballad  says,  “ we  come  at  last,”  is  described, 
says  Scott,  in  the  legend  of  Sir  Owain ; and 
Allingham  says  that  the  Orientals  have  a similar 
fancy  of  a narrow  bridge  over  an  abyss. 

Lyle,  Mr.,  in  Disraeli’s  Coningsby  (q.v.),  is 
supposed  to  be  intended  for  Lord  Surrey. 

Lyly,  or  Lilly,  John,  dramatic  poet  (b. 
1553,  d.  1601),  wrote  Euphues : The  Anatomy  of 
Wit  (1579)  ; Euphues  and  his  England  (1580) ; 
Alexander  and  Campaspe  (1584);  Sappo  and  Phao 
(1591)  ; Pap  with  a Hatchet  (1589),  (q.v.)  ; 
Endymion , the  Man  in  the  Moon  (1592)  ; Eu- 
phues' Shadow  (1592)  ; Galathea  (1592) ; Midas. 
(1592),  (q.v.);  Mother  Bombie  (1594),  (q.v.); 

The  Woman  in  the  Moon  (1597),  (q.v.);  The  Maydes 
Metamorphoses  (1600)  ; Loves  Metamorphosis 
(1601) ; Six  Court  Comedies  (1632)  ; and  Euphues 
and  Lucilla  (1716).  For  Biography,  see  Collier’s- 
History  of  Dramatic  Poetry  and  W.  C.  Hazlitt’s 
Handbook  to  Early  English  Poetry.  For  Criticism, 
Hazlitt’s  Age  of  Elizabeth  ; Hallam’s  Literature  of 
Europe ; Lamb’s  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic 
Poets;  Coleridge’s  Remains;  H.  Coleridge’s  Notes 
and  Marginalia.  An  edition  of  Lyly’s  dramatic 
works  was  edited  by  F.  W.  Fairholt  in  1858.  See 
also  Alexander  and  Campaspe  ; Endymion  ; 
Euphues;  Galathea. 

Lynch,  John,  scholar  (b.  about  1599,  d.  about 
1674),  was  the  author  of  Cambrensis  Eversus  (1662), 
afterwards  translated  into  English  from  the  Latin 
by  Kelly,  for  the  Celtic  Society;  also,  of  Ali- 
thinologia. 

Lynde,  Sir  Humphrey  (b.  1579,  d 1636). 

Author  of  Via  Tuta  and  Via  Devia. 

Lyndon,  Barry,  Esq.,  The  Memoirs 

Of.  A novel,  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

Lyndsay,  Sir  David.  See  Lindsay. 

Lynette.  The  heroine  of  one  of  Tennyson’s 
Idylls  of  the  King. 

“ A damsel  of  high  lineage,  and  a brow 
May-blossom,  and  a cheek  of  apple-blossom, 
Hawk-eyes ; and  lightly  was  her  tender  nose 
Tip-tilted  like  the  petal  of  a flower.” 

It  is  she  whom  Gareth  (q.v.)  wins  to  be  his  bride. 

Lynn,  Eliza.  See  Linton,  Eliza  Lynn. 

Lyon,  Rufus.  The  Dissenting  minister,  in 
George  Eliot’s  novel  of  Felix  Holt  (q.v.) ; father 
of  Esther. 

Lyra  Elegantiarum.  A volume  of  vers  de 
societe,  selected  and  arranged  by  Frederick 
Locker  (q.v.). 

Lyra  Hibernica : “ The  Poems  of  the  Molony 
of  Kilballymolony,”  written  in  a humorous  imita- 
tion of  the  Irish  dialect,  by  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray"  (1811 — 1863).  They  include,  among 
others,  The  Crystal  Palace  and  The  Battle  of  Lime- 
rick. 
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Lyra  Innocentium : “ Thoughts  in  Verso 
>n  Christian  Children,  their  Ways  and  Privileges,” 
iy  the  Rev.  John  Keble  (1792 — 18G6);  published 
ji  1846. 


Lyric  Odes  to  the  Royal  Academicians 
for  1782.  See  Pindar,  Peter. 


Lyrical  Ballads.  A famous  volume,  pub- 
lished by  Joseph  Cottle,  at  Bristol,  in  1798,  in 
which  Wordsworth  made  his  first  appearance  as  a 
poet,  in  conjunction  with  Coleridge. 


Ly Sander,  in  A Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
(q.v.),  is  in  love  with  Hermia  (q.v.). 


Lyte,  Henry  Francis,  clergyman  and  poet 
(b.  1793,  d.  1847),  was  the  author  of  some  tales 
in  verse,  illustrative  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  of 
various  hymns,  some  of  which  are  very  popular, 
notably  “Abide  with  me.”  An  edition  of  his 
Miscellaneous  Poems  appeared  in  1868  ; of  his  Spirit 
of  the  Psalms  in  1864.  See  Riddell  Carre’s  Border 
Memories  (1876)  for  a sketch  of  Lyte’s  life. 


Lyttelton,  George,  Lord,  statesman  and 
author  (b.  1709,  d.  1773),  wrote  Letters  from  a 
Persian  in  England  to  his  friend  in  Ispahan  (1735), 
The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  (1747),  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead  (1760),  The  History  of  Henry  II.  (1764), 
and  several  poems,  including  Blenheim,  The 
Progress  of  Love , and  others.  See  the  Life  by 
Phillimore  (1845). 

Lytton,  Lord.  Edward  George  Earle  Lytton 
Bulwer-Lytton,  novelist,  poet,  dramatist,  miscel- 
laneous writer,  and  politician  (b.  1805,  d.  1873), 
wrote  Ismael , with  other  Poems  (1820)  ; prize  poem 
on  Sculpture  (1825);  Weeds  and  Wild  Flowers , 
poems  (1826)  ; O'Neill:  or,  the  Rebel  (1827)  ; Falk- 
land (1827) ; Pelham  : or,  the  Adventures  of  a Gentle- 
man (1827);  The  Disowned  (1828);  Devereux  (1829); 
Paul  Clifford  (1830)  ; The  Siamese  Twins,  and  other 
Poems  (1831) ; Eugene  Aram  (1831)  ; Godolphin 
(1833);  England  and  the  English  (1833)  ; The  Pil- 
grims of  the  Rhine  (1834) ; The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii 
(1834) ; The  Crisis,  a pamphlet  (1834) ; The  Student, 
essays  (1835) ; Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes  (1835) ; 
The  Duchess  de  la  Valliere,  a play  (1836) ; Athens: 
its  Rise  and  Fall  (1836) ; Ernest  Maltravers  (1837) ; 
Alice  : or,  the  Mysteries  (1838) ; Leila:  or,  the  Siege 
of  Granada , and  Calderon  the  Courtier  (1838) ; The 
Lady  of  Lyons,  a play  (1838);  Richelieu,  a play 
(1839)  ; The  Sea  Captain,  a play  (1839);  Money,  a 
play  (1840);  Night  and  Morning  (1841);  Zanoni 
(1842) ; Eva  and  the  Ill-omened  Marriage  (1842) ; 
Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller,  translated  (1844) ; 
The  Last  of  the  Barons  (1843) ; Confessions  of  a 
Water  Patient  (1845)  ; The  New  Timon  (1845); 
Lucretia:  or,  the  Children  of  the  Night  (1847);  King 
Arthur  (1848);  The  Cartons : a Family  Picture 
(1849) ; Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxons  (1850) ; Not 
so  Bad  as  we  Seem,  a play  (1851);  My  Novel:  or. 
Varieties  of  English  Life  (1853)  ; What  will  he  do 
with  it?  (1858);  A Strange  Story  (1862);  Cax- 
toniana : or,  Essays  on  Life,  Literature,  and  Manners 


(1863);  The  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus  (1866);  The 
Rightful  Heir,  a play  (1868) ; Walpole  (1869)  ; The 
Coming  Race  (1871);  The  Parisians  (1873);  Kcnelm 
Chillingley  (1873) ; and  Pausanias  the  Spartan 
(1876).  An  edition  of  his  Dramatic  Works  ap- 
peared in  1863;  of  his  Poems  in  1865;  and  of 
his  Miscellaneous  Prose  Works  in  1868.  His  Novels 
are  published  in  numerous  editions.  “Bulwer,” 
says  an  American  writer,  “ was  a novelist-poet, 
and  one  of  the  most  persistent.  During  middle 
age  he  renewed  the  efforts  made  in  his  youth 
to  obtain  for  his  metrical  writings  a recognition 
always  accorded  to  his  ingenious  and  varied 
prose-romance ; but  whatever  he  did  in  verse  was 
the  result  of  deliberate  intellect  and  culture.  The 
fire  was  not  in  him,  and  his  measures  do  not  give 
out  heat  and  light,  and  his  shorter  lyrics  never 
have  the  true  ring ; his  translations  are  somewhat 
rough  and  pedantic ; his  satires  were  often  in  poor 
taste,  and  brought  him  no  great  profit ; his  serio- 
comic legendary  poem  of  King  Arthur  is  a monu- 
ment of  industry,  but  never  was  labour  more  hope- 
lessly thrown  away.  In  dramas,  like  Richelieu 
and  Cromwell,  he  was  more  successful ; they  con- 
tain passages  which  are  wise,  eloquent,  and  effec- 
tive, though  rarely  giving  out  the  subtile  aroma 
which  comes  from  the  essential  poetic  principle. 
Yet  Bulwer  had  an  honest  love  for  the  beautiful 
and  sublime,  and  his  futile  effort  to  express  it  was 
almost  pathetic.”  For  Biography,  see  the  Memoir 
prefixed  by  Robert,  Lord  Lytton  (q.v.)  to  his 
father’s  Speeches  (1874).  For  Criticism,  see  Essays 
by  George  Brimley,  Essays  on  Fiction  by  Nassau 
W.  Senior,  Essays  by  W.  C.  Roscoe,  Quarterly 
Review  for  January,  1865,  Blackwood' s Magazine 
for  March,  1873.  Detailed  notices  of  most  of  the 
above-named  works  will  be  found  under  the  re- 
spective titles.  See  also  Bull,  Esq.,  Letters  to 
John,  on  the  Management  of  his  Landed 
Estates  ; Crisis,  The  ; Stephen’s,  St. 

Lytton,  Lord.  Edward  Robert  Bulwer- 
Lytton,  poet  and  statesman  (b.  1831),  has  written 
Clytemnestra  and  other  Poems  (1855);  The  Wanderer 
(1859);  Lucile  (1860);  Julian  Fane:  a Memoir 
(1861);  The  Ring  of  Amasis  (1863);  Chronicles  and 
Characters  (1868) ; Orval : or,  the  Fool  of  Time  (1 869) ; 
and  Fables  in  Song  (1874) ; also,  in  conjunction  with 
Julian  Fane  (q.v.),  Tannhduser : or,  the  Battle  of  the 
Bards  (1861).  See  preceding  article.  “Lytton,” 
says  Stedman,  “ adds  to  an  inherited  talent  for 
melodramatic  tale-writing  a poetical  ear,  good 
knowledge  of  effect,  and  a taste  for  social  excite- 
ments. His  society-poems,  with  their  sensuous- 
ness and  affected  cynicism,  present  a later,  aspect 
of  the  quality  that  commended  Ernest  Maltravers 
and  Pelham  to  the  young  people  of  a former  day. 
Some  of  his  early  lyrics  are  tender,  warm,  and 
beautiful ; but  more  are  filled  with  hothouse  passion, 
with  the  radiance,  not  of  stars,  but  of  chandeliers 
and  gaslights.  His  voluminous  later  works,  in 
which  every  style  of  poetry  is  essayed,  certainly 
have  not  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  youth.”  See 
Meredith,  Owen  ; Temple,  Neville. 
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Mab,  Queen.  A poem  by  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley  (1792 — 1822),  written  in  1810,  and  con- 
taining many  passages  of  imaginative  beauty,  but 
disfigured  by  a crudeness,  not  to  say  an  immorality, 
of  thought,  of  which  the  poet  learned  afterwards 
to  be  ashamed. 

Mab.  The  queen  of  the  fairies,  famous  in 
English  literature  if  only  on  account  of  the  ex- 
quisite description  of  her  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Mercutio,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet , act  i.,  scene  4, 
beginning, — 

“ 0,  then,  I see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you.” 

Compare  this  with  the  lines  on  Mab  in  Drayton’s 
Nymphidia.  Ben  Jonson  also  alludes  to 

“ Mab,  the  mistress  fairy, 

That  doth  nightly  rob  the  dairy, 

She  that  pinches  country  wenches 
If  they  rub  not  clean  their  benches.” 

She  also  figures  in  one  of  Herrick’s  lyrics. 

Mabinogion,  The  : “ or,  Fairy  Tales  of  the 
Welch,”  so  far  as  we  know  them,  are  included 
in  a MS.  book  of  the  fourteenth  century,  preserved 
in  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  known  as  the  Red 
Book  of  Hergest.  This  has  heen  published  both 
in  the  original  Cymric  and  in  an  English  transla- 
tion by  Lady  Charlotte  Guest  (1838 — 49).  It  con- 
tains Welsh  versions  of  three  French  Arthurian 
romances,  two  British  tales,  ascribed  to  the  time  of 
Arthur,  a history  of  Taliesin  not  older  than  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  other  tales.  Mabinogion, 
Morley  tells  us  ( English  Writers,  I.,  ii.),  is  the 
plural  of  the  Welsh  word  Mabinogi,  which  means 
entertainment  or  instruction  for  the  young,  the 
word  being  derived  from  Mab,  a child,  or  Maban, 
a young  child. 

Macaronic  Verse  takes  its  name  from  the 
combination  of  burlesque  Latin  and  Mantuan  dialect, 
in  which  Theophilus  Folengo  (1491 — 1544)  wrote 
the  adventures  of  a certain  Baldus.  These  he 
divided  into  parts  called  Macaronea  Prima,  Se- 
cunda,  and  so  on,  in  reference  to  the  favourite 
dish  in  Italy,  which  bears  much  the  same  signifi- 
cance there  as  our  Jack  Pudding  does  in  England, 
signifying  a booby  and  looby  combined,  such  as 
Baldus  is  represented.  Since  then,  any  combina- 
tion of  burlesque  Latin  with  a modern  dialect  in 
verse  is  termed  Macaronic.  It  was  at  one  time 
very  popular  in  England.  See  Warton’s  History, 
iii.,  284 — 5.  See  also,  Polemo-Middinia. 

“ Macassar ! Thine  incomparable  oil.” 

— Byron,  Ron  Jam,  canto  i.,  stanza  17. 

Macaulay,  Lord,  Thomas  Babington  (b. 
1800,  d.  1859),  wrote  several  papers  in  Knight's 
Quarterly  Magazine  (1823 — 24)  ; Essays  in  The 
Edinburgh  Review  (1825 — 44) ; Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 
(1842),  (q.v.) ; History  of  England  (unfinished)  (1849 
— 58) ; biographies  in  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
(1857 — 58) ; Speeches,  and  various  miscellanies. 


His  Life  has  been  written  by  Dean  Milman  (1862) 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Arnold  (1862),  and  G.  0* 
Trevelyan  (1876b  The  last-named  has  also  pub- 
lished Selections  from  his  writings  (1876).  “ Mac- 

aulay,” says  Alexander  Smith,  “ recognised  men 
mainly  as  Whigs  and  Tories.  His  idea  of  the 
universe  was  a parliamentary  one.  His  insight  into 
man  was  not  deep.  He  painted  in  positive  colours. 
He  is  never  so  antithetical  as  when  describing  cha- 
racter. His  criticism  is  good  enough  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far.  He  did  not,  as  Carlyle 
often  does,  take  hold  of  an  individual,  and  view  him 
against  immensity;  he  takes  a man  and  looks  at 
him  in  connection  with  contemporary  events.  His 
pictorial  faculty  is  amazing;  neither  pomp  nor 
circumstance  cumbers  it;  it  moves  along  like  a 
triumphal  procession,  which  no  weight  of  insignia 
and  banner  can  oppress.  He  is  the  creator  of  the 
historical  essay,  and  in  that  department  is  not 
likely  soon  to  have  a successor.  His  unfinished 
History  is  only  a series  of  historical  pictures  pieced 
together  into  one  imposing  panorama,  but  through- 
out there  is  wonderful  splendour  and  pomp  of 
colour.  Every  figure,  too,  is  finished  down  to  the 
buttons  and  the  finger  nails.”  “Lord  Macaulay’s 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  says  Stedman,  “ was  a 
literary  surprise,  but  its  poetry  is  the  rhythmical 
outflow  of  a vigorous  and  affluent  writer,  given  to 
splendour  of  diction  and  imagery  in  his  flowing 
prose.  He  spoke  once  in  verse,  and  unexpectedly. 
His  themes  were  legendary,  and  suited  to  the 
author’s  heroic  cast,  nor  was  Latinism  ever  more 
poetical  than  under  his  thoroughly  sympathetic 
handling.  The  Lays  are  criticised  as  being  stilted 
and  false  to  the  antique,  but  to  me  they  have  a 
charm,  and  to  almost  every  healthy  young  mind 
are  an  immediate  delight.  Where  in  modem 
ballad-verse  will  you  find  more  ringing  stanzas,  or 
more  impetuous  movement  and  action?  Within 
his  range — little  as  one  who  met  him  might  have 
surmised  it — Macaulay  was  a poet,  and  of  the  kind 
which  Scott  would  have  been  the  first  to  honour. 

‘ Horatius  ’ and  ‘ Yirginius,’  among  the  Roman 
lays,  and  that  resonant  battle-cry  of  ‘ Ivry,’  have 
become,  it  would  seem,  a lasting  portion  of  English 
verse.”  See  Merton,  Tristram. 

Macbeth.  A tragedy  by  William  Shakespeare 
(1564 — 1616),  first  printed  in  the  Folio  of  1623,  but 
probably  written  in  1606.  The  foundation  of  the 
plot  is  to  be  found  in  Holinshed’s  History  of  Scot- 
land. Middleton’s  play  of  The  Witch  from  which 
Shakespeare  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  have 
borrowed  his  supernatural  machinery,  was  not 
written  until  1613.  “ Macbeth,"  says  Hazlitt. 

“ (generally  speaking)  is  done  upon  a stronger  and 
more  systematic  principle  of  contrast  than  any 
other  of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  It  moves  upon  the 
verge  of  an  abyss,  and  is  a constant  struggle  of  fife 
and  death.  The  action  is  desperate,  and  the  re- 
action is  dreadful.  It  is  a huddling  together  ot 
fierce  extremes,  a war  of  opposite  natures,  which 
of  them  shall  destroy  the  other.  There  is  nothing 
but  what  had  a violent  end  or  a violent  beginning- 
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The  lights  and  shades  are  laid  on  with  a determined 
hand;  the  transitions  from  triumph  to  despair, 
from  the  heights  of  terror  to  the  repose  of  death, 
are  sudden  and  startling ; every  passion  brings  in 
its  fellow-contrary,  and  the  thoughts  pitch  and 
jostle  against  each  other  as  in  the  dark.  The  play 
is  tin  unruly  chaos  of  strange  and  forbidden  things, 
where  the  ground  rocks  under  our  feet.  Shake- 
speare’s genius  here  took  its  full  swing,  and  trod 
upon  the  furthest  bounds  of  nature  and  passion. 
Macbeth  himself,”  continues  the  same  critic,  “ ap- 
pears driven  along  by  the  violence  of  his  fate,  like 
a vessel  drifting  before  a storm.  He  is  not  equal 
to  the  struggle  between  fate  and  conscience.  In 
thought  he  is  absent  and  perplexed,  sudden  and 
desperate  in  act,  from  a distrust  of  his  own  resolu- 
tion. His  energy  springs  from  the  anxiety  and 
agitation  of  his  mind.  His  blindly  rushing 
forward  on  the  objects  of  his  ambition  and 
revenge,  or  his  recoiling  from  them,  equally 
betrays  the  harassed  state  of  his  feelings.  This 
part  of  his  character  is  admirably  set  off  by  being 
brought  in  connection  with  that  of  Lady  Macbeth, 
whose  obdurate  strength  of  will  and  masculine 
firmness  give  her  the  ascendency  over  her 
husband’s  faltering  virtue.  She  at  once  seizes  the 
opportunity  that  offers  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  wished-for  greatness,  and  never  flinches  from 
her  object  till  all  is  over.  The  magnitude  of  her 
resolution  almost  covers  the  magnitude  of  her 
guilt.  She  is  a great  bad  woman,  whom  we  hate, 
but  whom  we  fear  more  than  we  hate.”  Mrs. 
Jameson  says  of  Lady  Macbeth,  that  “ her  amaz- 
ing power  of  intellect,  her  inexorable  determina- 
tion of  purpose,  her  superhuman  strength  of 
nerve,  render  her  fearful  in  herself  as  her  deeds 
are  hateful;  yet  she  is  not  a mere  monster  of 
depravity,  with  whom  we  have  nothing  in  common, 
nor  a meteor  whose  destroying  path  we  watch  in 
ignorant  affright  and  amaze.  She  is  a terrible 
impersonation  of  evil  passions,  and  mighty  powers, 
never  so  far  removed  from  our  own  nature  as  to  be 
cast  beyond  the  pale  of  our  sympathies ; for  the 
woman  herself  remains  a woman  to  the  last,  still 
linked  with  her  sex  and  with  humanity.”  See  also 
Coleridge’s  Remains  and  Schlegel’s  Dramatic  Art. 

Macbriar,  Ephraim.  A preacher,  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  novel  of  Old  Mortality  (q.v.). 

Macbride,  Miss.  A proud  heiress,  whose 
story  is  humorously  told  in  verse  by  John  Godfrey 
Saxe,  the  American  writer. 

McCarthy,  Denis  Florence,  poet  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  about  1820),  has  pub- 
lished Ballads,  Poems,  and  other  Lyrics  (1850), 
Under  Glimpses,  and  other  Poems  (1857),  Bell- 
Founder,  and  other  Poems  (1857),  Shelley's  Early 
Life  (1872),  The  Poets  and  Dramatists  of  Ireland,  and 
a translation  of  Calderon’s  dramas  into  English. 

McCarthy,  Justin,  novelist  and  journalist 
(b.  1830),  has  published  The  Waterdalc  Neighbours  ; 
My  Enemy's  Daughter;  Lady  Judith;  A Fair 


Saxon  ; Linley  Rockford;  Dear  Lady  Disdain  ; Mis;< 
Misanthrope ; and  Con  Amore  ; Critical  Essays ; 
besides  contributions  to  reviews  and  magazines. 

Macchiavelli,  Niccolo.  A person  in  George 
Eliot’s  novel  of  Romola  (q.v.). 

McCosh,  James,  D.D.  (b.  1811),  has  pub- 
lished The  Method  of  the  Divine  Government ; The 
Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the  Natural;  Christianity 
and  Positivism;  The  Scottish  Philosophy,  from  Hut- 
cheson to  Hamilton;  Examination  of  Mill’ s Philosophy ; 
The  Laws  of  Discursive  Thought;  and  other  works. 

MacCrie,  Thomas,  D.D.,  biographer  (b. 
1772,  d.  1835),  wrote  a Life  of  Knox  (1811),  a 
Life  of  Andrew  Melville  (1819),  a History  of  the 
Reformation  in  Spain  (1827),  a History  of  the 
Reformation  in  Italy  (1829),  and  other  works, 
which  were  edited,  with  a memoir,  by  his  son  (1840), 

McCulloch,  John  Ramsay,  political 
economist  (b.  1789,  d.  1864),  wrote  a Discourse 
on  Political  Economy  (1815),  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  (1825),  a Dictionary  of  Commerce 
(1834),  a Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire 
(1837),  a Dictionary , Geographical , Statistical,  and 
Historical,  of  the  World  (1842),  a Treatise  on 
Taxation  and  the  Funding  System  (1845),  The 
Literature  of  Political  Economy  (1845),  Treatises 
on  Subjects  Connected  with  Economical  Policy 
(1859)  ; articles  on  Money  and  Taxation  in  the 
eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
and  other  works.  He  edited  the  works  of  Ricardo, 
with  a Memoir ; Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations, 
with  Dissertations ; and  volumes  of  scarce  tracts  on 
the  subject  of  trade.  He  contributed  to  The 
Scotsman  for  some  years,  and  was  for  some  time 
editor  of  The  Edinburgh  Review. 

MacDiarmid,  John,  miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1779,  d.  1808),  wrote  an  Inquiry  into  the 
System  of  Military  Defence  in  Great  Britain  (1803), 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Civil  and  Military 
Subordination  (1804),  and  Lives  of  British  States- 
men (1807). 

M‘Diarmid,  John,  journalist  (b.  1789,  d. 
1852),  edited  The  Dumfries  Courier,  and  wrote 
several  works. 

MacDonald,  Andrew,  Scottish  dramatic 
writer  (b.  1755,  d.  1790),  was  the  author  of  Velina 
(1782),  The  Independent,  Vimonda  (1782),  and  of 
numerous  other  productions. 

MacDonald,  George,  novelist  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1824),  has  written  the  following- 
works  in  verse  : — Within  and  Without  (1855) ; Poems 
(1857);  The  Hidden  Life,  and  other  Poems  (1864); 
and  The  Disciple,  and  other  Poems  (1868);  also,  the 
following  books  of  fiction: — Phantastcs  (1858); 
David  Elginbrod  (1862);  Adcla  Cathcart  (1864); 
The  Portent  (1864);  Alec  Forbes,  of  Howglcn  (1865); 
Annals  of  a Quiet  Neighbourhood  (1866) ; Guild 
Court  (1867);  Dealings  with  the  Fairies  (1867);  Th* 
Seaboard  Parish  (1867);  Robert  Falconer  (1868); 
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Ranald  Bannermau’ s Boyhood  (1869) ; At  the  Rack 
of  the  North  Wind  (1870);  The  Princess  and  the 
■Goblin  { 1871);  The  Vicar’s  Daughter  (1872) ; Wilfrid 
Cumbermede  (1872);  Gutta  Percha  Willie  (1873); 
Malcolm  (1874);  St.  George  and  St.  Michael  (1875); 
The  Wise  Woman  (1875);  Thomas  Wing  fold,  Curate 
(1876);  and  The  Marquis  of  Lossie  (1877);  also,  Un- 
spoken Sermons  (1866);  England's  Antiphon  (1868); 
The  Miracles  of  Our  Lord  (1870);  and  Exotics , a 
series  of  translations  (1876).  “MacDonald,”  says 
Stedman,  “has  great  abilities  as  a preacher  and 
novelist,  and  in  various  literary  efforts  has  shown 
himself  possessed  of  deep  emotion,  and  a fertile, 
delicate  fancy.  Some  of  his  realistic,  semi-religious 
tales  of  Scottish  life  are  admirable.  His  poetry, 
too  often,  when  not  common-place,  is  vague,  effemi- 
nate, or  otherwise  poor.  Is  it  defective  vision,  or 
the  irresistible  tendency  of  race,  that  inclines  even 
the  most  unimaginative  North-country  writers  to 
what  is  termed  mysticism?” 

Macduff.  A Scottish  thane,  in  Macbeth  (q.v.). 

“ Macedonia’s  Madman.”  Alexander  the 
Great.  See  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  epistle  iv.,  line 
220. 

Macey,  Mr.  A character  in  George  Eliot’s 
novel  of  Silas  Marner  (q.v.). 

Macfarlane,  Robert,  political  writer  (b. 
1734,  d.  1804),  was  the  author  of  The  Reign  of 
George  III.  See  the  Life  by  Lawson  (1862). 

Macfarren,  George  (b.  1788,  d.  1843), 

wrote  the  librettos  of  Malvina,  The  Devil’s  Opera, 
.and  Don  Quixote,  besides  some  miscellaneous  verse. 

MacFingall.  A satirico-political  poem,  in 
the  Hudibrastic  stanza,  by  John  Trumball  (1750 — 
1831),  the  hero  of  which  is  described  as  a New 
England  squire  of  the  Eoyalist  or  Tory  party  in 
the  American  Revolution,  who  is  continually 
engaged  in  controversial  warfare  with  Honorius, 
the  leader  of  the  Whigs  or  rebels. 

MacFlecknoe  : “or,  a Satire  on  the  True- 
Blue  Protestant  Poet  T.  S.”  (Thomas  Shadwell,  the 
dramatist):  by  the  author  of  Absalom  and  Achi- 
iophel  (John  Dryden),  (q.v.) ; published  on  October 
4th,  1682.  Richard  Elecknoe  (q.v.),  an  Irish  priest, 
from  whom  the  piece  takes  its  title,  was  so  dis- 
tinguished for  his  wretched  verses  that  his  name 
had  become  proverbial.  Dryden  describes  Shadwell 
as  the  adopted  son  of  this  reverend  monarch,  who 
so  long 

“ In  prose  and  verse  was  own’d  without  dispute 
Through  ail  the  realms  of  Nonsense  absolute.” 

The  solemn  inauguration  of  Shadwell  as  his  suc- 
cessor forms  the  plan  of  this  scathing  satire,  which 
Pope  has  imitated  and  scarcely  surpassed  in  his 
Dimciad  (q.v.).  See  Hazlitt’s  English  Poets. 

MacFlimsey,  Flora.  The  heroine  in  But- 
ler’s humorous  poem  of  Nothing  to  Wear  (q.v.). 

Macgregor,  Malcolm.  The  nom  de  plume 
under  which  William  Mason  (1725 — 1767)  wrote 
his  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers  (q.v.).  I 


Macheath,  Captain.  The  highwayman, 
hero  of  Gay’s  Beggar  s Opera;  “a  fine,  gay,  bold- 
faced ruffian,”  as  Scott  calls  him,  “ who  is  game  to 
the  last.” 

Maclvor,  Fergus.  Chief  of  Glennaquoicks, 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel  of  Waverley  (q.v.). 

Maclvor,  Flora.  The  heroine  of  Waverley 
(q.v.) ; sister  of  Fergus  Maclvor  (q.v.). 

Mackay,  Charles,  LL.D.,  poet  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer  (b.  1814),  has  produced  Poems 
(1834),  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Popular  Delusions 
(1841),  The  Salamandrine  (1842),  Legends  of  the 
Isles  (1845),  Voices  from  the  Mountains  (1846), 
Town  Lyrics  (1847),  Egeria  (1850),  The  Lump  of 
Gold  (1856),  Under  Green  Leaves  (1857),  A Maris 
Heart  (1860),  Studies  from  the  Antique  and  Sketches 
from  Nature  (1864),  Under  the  Blue  Sky  (1871), 
Lost  Beauties  of  the  English  Language  (1874),  and 
other  works.  A collected  edition  of  his  poems 
appeared  in  1876.  He  was  editor  of  the  Glasgow 
Argus  from  1844  to  1847.  See  his  Forty  Years' 
Recollections  (1876).  “Dr.  Mackay,  in  the  course 
of  a long  and  prolific  career,  has  furnished  many 
good  songs.  Some  of  his  studied  productions  have 
merit,  but  his  proper  gift  is  confined,”  says  an 
American  critic,  “ to  lyrical  work.” 

Mackenzie,  George,  biographer  (d.  1726), 

wrote  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  most  Eminent 
Writers  of  the  Scots  Nation  (1708 — 1722). 

Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  Scotch  lawyer 
and  miscellaneous  winter  (b.  1636,  d.  1691), 
wrote  Religio  Stoici,  Moral  Essays  upon  Solitude , 
Laws  and  Customs  in  Matters  Criminal,  and  other 
works.  His  Memoirs  were  published  by  M'Crie. 
Mackenzie  was  the  founder  of  the  Edinburgh 
Advocate’s  Library  (q.v.). 

Mackenzie,  Henry,  essayist  and  novelist 
(b.  1745,  d.  1831),  wrote  The  Man  of  Feeling  (1771) ; 
The  Man  of  the  World , and  Julia  de  Roubigne; 
besides  contributing  largely  to  The  Mirror  (q.v.), 
(1778);  The  Lounger  (1785),  (q.v.);  and  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  He  also 
published  a volume  of  translations  and  dramatic 
pieces,  in  1791 ; a Life  of  Blacklock,  in  1793;  and  a 
Life  of  John  Home,  author  of  Douglas  (q.v.),  in 
1812.  An  edition  of  his  Works  was  published  in 
1808.  See  Addison  of  the  North. 

Mackey,  John,  writer  and  politician  (d. 
1726),  was  author  of  the  Court  of  St.  Germains. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  statesman,  his- 
torian, and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1765,  d. 
1832),  wrote  The  Regency  Question  (1788);  Yindicuc 
Gallicce  (1791),  (q.v.);  contributions  to  The  Monthly 
Review  (1796) ; On  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  Nature 
and  Nations  (1799);  The  Trial  of  John  Peltier,  Esq. 
(1803);  a Dissertation  on  Ethical  Philosophy  (1830); 
a History . of  England  (1830 — 32);  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  England  in  1688  (1834  );  a Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  (1844);  and  other  publications.  His 
miscellaneous  Works  have  been  published  in  three 
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volumes.  His  Memoirs  were  edited  by  bis  son 
Robert,  in  1835. 

Macklin,  Charles,  dramatist  and  actor  (b. 
1690,  d.  1797),  wrote  The  Man  of  the  World  (q.v.); 
Love  a la  Mode  (1760),  (q.v.);  and  The  Married 
Libertine  (1761).  The  two  former  were  printed  in 
1793.  His  Life  waS  written  by  Kirkman  in  1799, 
and  by  William  Cooke.  His  Memoirs  appeared  in 
1804. 

M ‘Knight,  James,  D.D.,  Scotch  Presby- 
terian minister  (b.  1721,  d.  1800),  wrote  A Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels  (1756),  The  Truth  of  the  Gospel 
History  (1763),  and  A New  Translation  of  the 
Apostolical  Epistles  (1795). 

Maclagan,  Alexander,  poet  (b.  1811), 

published  Poems  (1841),  Sketches  from  Nature  (1849), 
cind  Jiayyed  and  Industrial  School  Rhymes. 

Maclaren,  Charles,  miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1782,  d.  1866),  wrote  The  Geology  of  Fife  and  the 
Lothians  (1839),  a Dissertation  on  the  Topography 
of  the  Plain  of  Troy  (1822),  and  other  works.  His 
Select  Writings  were  published,  with  a Memoir,  in 
1869.  He  was  the  original  editor  of  The  Scotsman 
newspaper,  which  first  appeared  in  1817. 

Maclehose,  Mrs.  See  Clarinda. 

Maeleod,  Norman,  D.D.,  Presbyterian 
minister  and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1812,  d. 
1872),  was  the  author  of  The  Old  Lieutenant  and  his 
San  ; The  Starling  ; Wee  Davie  ; The  Gold  Thread , 
and  other  stories ; Eastward ; Peeps  at  the  Far  East; 
Reminiscences  of  a Highland  Parish  ; Simple  Truths 
Spoken  to  Working  People ; and  some  fugitive 
sermons.  See  the  Life  by  his  brother  (1876) ; also, 
The  Church  Quarterly  Review  for  the  same  year 
(article  by  W.  E.  Gladstone). 

M‘Nally,  Leonard,  lawyer  and  dramatist 
(b.  1752,  d.  1820),  was  the  author  of  some  now 
forgotten  tragedies. 

MacNeiU,  Hector,  poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1746,  d.  1818),  wrote  The  Harp  (1789); 
Scotland  Skaith : or,  the  History  o’  Will  and  Jean 
(1795);  The  Links  of  Forth  (1796);  The  Wacs  o' 
War  (1796);  Memoirs  of  Charles  Macpher son;  The 
Pastoral  and  Lyric  Muse  of  Scotland;  Town  Fashions; 
By-gone  Times;  and  The  Scottish  Adventurer. 

Macnish,  Robert,  LL.D.  (b.  1802,  d.  1837), 
was  the  author  of  The  Metempsychosis  (1825),  The 
Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  The  Philosophy  of  Sleep, 
and  other  works.  His  miscellaneous  works  were 
collected  and  published  by  his  friend,  D.  M.  Moir. 

Macpherson,  James,  poet  (b.  1738,  d.  1796), 
wrote  The  Highlanders  (q.v.) ; Fragments  of  Ancient 
Poetry  (1760);  Fingal  (1 762),  (q.v.) ; Tcmora  (1763), 
(q.v.) ; an  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  a prose  translation  of  The 
Iliad ; a History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  (1771 
— 75) ; and  two  volumes  of  Original  Papers  (1775). 
See  Shorter  English  Poems,  by  Henry  Morley.  See 
also  Ohsian. 
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Macquoid,  Katnerme  S.,  novelist,  lias 
written  Hester  Kirton,  Patty,  Through  Normandy, 
Through  Brittany , and  many  other  works. 

Macrabin,  Mark.  The  pseudonym  under 
which  a Cameronian,  possibly  Allan  Cunningham 
(q.v.),  contributed  to  Blackwood' s Magazine  a series 
of  Recollections. 

Macrabin,  Peter.  One  of  the  interlocutors 

in  the  Nodes  Ambrosiance  (q.v.). 

Maeready,  To  William  Charles.  A 

sonnet  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  read  by  John 
Forster  at  a dinner  given  to  the  celebrated  actor 
on  his  I’etirement  from  the  stage,  in  1851.  It  has 
never  been  republished  in  England,  though  some 
of  the  lines  are  notable  : — 

“ Thine  is  it,  that  our  drama  did  not  die. 

Nor  flicker  down  to  brainless  pantomime. 

And  those  gilt  gauds  men-children  swarm  to  Bee. 

Farewell,  .Maeready  ; moral,  grave,  sublime, 

Our  Shakespeare’s  bland  and  universal  eye 

Dwells  pleased,  thro’  twice  a hundred  years  on  thee.” 

MacSycophant,  Sir  Pertinax.  The  lead- 
ing character  in  Macklin’ s comedy  of  The  Man  of 
the  World  (q.v.). 

MacTab,  The  Hon.  Miss  Lucretia,  in 

Colman’s  comedy  of  The  Poor  Gentleman  (q.v.),  is  a 
Scotch  maiden  lady,  at  once  proud  and  poor. 

MacTurk,  Captain  Hector,  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  novel  of  St.  Ronan’s  Well,  is  one  of  the 
managing  committee  of  the  spa. 

Mad  Dog,  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a. 

A comic  ballad  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728 — 
1774) ; telling  how 

“ A dog,  to  gain  some  private  ends. 

Went  mad,  and  hit  a man 

and  how,  strangely  enough,  though 

“ The  man  recovered  bf  the  bite. 

The  dog  it  was  that  died.” 

Mad  Lover,  The.  A play  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher. 

Mad  World,  my  Masters,  A.  A comedy 
by  Thomas  Middleton,  written  in  1608. 

Madagascar.  A poem  by  Sir  William 
Davenant  (1605 — 1668),  published  in  1638. 

Madden,  Richard  Robert,  M.D.,  poet 
and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1798),  has  written  The 
Infirmities  of  Genius  (1833);  Poems  on  Sacred  Sub- 
jects (1838) ; Poems  on  Cuban  Slavery,  translated 
from  the  Spanish  (1840)  ; Lives  and  Times  of  United 
Irishmen  (1842,  1843,  and  1846);  Memoirs  of  the 
Countess  of  Blessing  ton  (1855);  Phantasmata : or, 
Illusions  and  Fanaticisms  of  an  Epidemic  Character 
(1857);  Irish  Periodical  Literature  (1S67);  and 
other  works. 

“ Madden  round  the  land,  They  rave, 

recite,  and.” — Pope,  Prologue  to  his  Satires,  line  6. 

“ ‘Made,’  quoth  the  fellow,  with  a 

smile,  ‘ to  sell.’  ” — Wolcot  (“Peter  Pindar”),  Odes, 
ode  iii. 

Madeline.  The  heroine  of  Lord  Lytton’s 
novel  of  Eugene  Aram  (q.v.). 
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Madeline.  A feminine  portrait  by  Alfred 
Tennyson,  published  in  1830. 

“ Smiling,  frowning,  evermore, 

Thou  art  perfect  in  love  loro  . . 

Ever  varying  Madeline." 

“ Madness  in  the  brain,  Doth  work 

like.” — Coleridge,  Christabcl,  part  ii. 

“ Madness  laughing  wild,  Moody.”— 

Gray-,  Ode  on  Eton  College. 

“Madness,  Moonstruck.”—  Paradise  Lost, 
xi.,  486. 

“ Madness,  That  fine.” — Drayton,  Poly- 

olbion  : — 

“ AVlilcli  rightly  should  possess  a poet’s  brain.” 

“ Madness  (though  this  be),  yet 

there’s  method  in  it.” — Samlet,  act  ii.,  scene  2. 

“ Madness  to  defer,  ’Tis.”— Young,  Night 
Thoughts , i.,  390, 

Madoc.  A poem,  in  two  parts,  by  Robert 
Southey  (1774 — 1843),  published  in  1805,  and 
founded  upon  some  sort  of  historical  basis.  It 
relates 

“ How  Madoc  from  the  shores  of  Britain  spread 
The  adventurous  sail,  explored  the  ocean  paths, 

And  quelled  barbarian  powers,  and  overthrew 
The  bloody  altars  of  idolatry, 

And  planted  In  its  fanes  triumphantly 
The  cross  of  Christ.” 

The  first  part  relates  the  adventures  of  the  hero  in 
Wales ; the  second,  his  adventures  in  Aztlan. 

Madoc  ap  Iddon,  King  of  Gwent,  in  South 
Wales  (d.  1180).  See  Stephen’s  Literature  of  the 
Kymri. 

Madonilla.  See  Astell,  Mary. 

Msecenas,  The  Last  English.  A name 
bestowed  on  Samuel  Rogers  (q.v.). 

Mseonise : “ certain  excellent  poems  and 

spiritual  hymnes,”  by  Robert  Southwell  (1560 
— 1595),  published  in  1595. 

Mseviad,  The.  A satirical  poem  by  William 
Gifford  (1757 — 1826),  published  in  1795,  and 
directed  against  certain  dramatists  of  the  day,  who 
had  become  infected  by  the  absurdities  of  the  Della 
Cruscan  school. 

Maga.  See  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

Mageoghegan,  James  (b.  1702,  d.  1764), 

wrote  A History  of  Ireland. 

Maggots:  “or,  Poems  on  Several  Subjects, 
never  before  handled.  By  a Scholar,”  i.e.,  Samuel 
Wesley  (1662 — 1735).  It  was  published  in  1685. 
“ Prefixed  to  this  singular  effusion  of  metrical  jocose- 
ness is  a figure  of  a man  writing  at  a table,  with  a 
laurel  crown,  and  a large  maggot  on  his  forehead, 
said  to  represent  Samuel  Wesley,  the  elder.” 

“ Magic  numbers  and  persuasive 

sound,  By.” — Congreve,  The  Mourning  Bride,  acti., 
scene  1. 

“ Magic  of  a name,  The.”— Campbell’s 

Pleasures  of  Hope,  pt.  ii.,  line  6. 


“ Magic  of  the  mind,  The.”— Byron,  The 
Corsair,  canto  i.,  stanza  8. 

Magician,  The  Great.  See  Great  Magician 
The. 

Maginn,  William,  LL.D.,  journalist  an] 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1794,  d.  1842),  wrote 
Shakespeare  Papers , Homeric  Ballads,  and  nume- 
rous contributions  to  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Th 
Representative , John  Bull,  The  Standard,  and 
Fraser  s Magazine.  See  The  Lublin  University 
Magazine  for  January,  1844.  See  Odoherty,  Sir 
Morgan. 

Magnetic  Lady,  The:  “or,  Humours  Re- 
conciled.” A comedy  by  Ben  Jonson,  produced  in 
1632. 

Magnificence.  See  Magnyfycence. 

Magnus,  Mr.  Peter,  is  the  hero  of  a 
humorous  episode  in  Dickens’s  Pickwick  Paper* 
(q.v.). 

Magnyfycence . A moral  play  by  “ Mayster 
Skelton,  poet-laureate,  late  deceased;”  probably 
written  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
and  while  the  poet  was  tutor  to  Henry  VIII.  Its 
moral  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  the  vanity  of 
earthly  grandeur.  See  Drama. 

MagUS  : “ or,  the  Celestial  Intelligencer,”  being 
a complete  system  of  occult  philosophy,  by  Francis 
Bennett,  published  in  1801. 

Magwitch,  Abel.  The  convict,  in  Dickens’ s 
novel  of  Great  Expectations  (q.v.). 

Mahogany  Tree,  The.  A lyric  by  William 

Makepeace  Thackeray'. 

Mahony,  Francis.  See  Prout,  Father. 

Mahu.  The  fiend  of  stealing  in  King  Lear, 
act  iv.,  scene  1. 

Maid  Marion.  A romance  by  Thomas  Love 
Peacock  (1785 — 1866),  published  in  1822. 

“ Maid-mother  by  the  crucifix,  Or 

the.” — Tennyson,  The  Palace  of  Art. 

“ Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part.”  First 
line  of  the  famous  lyric  by  Lord  Byron  (1788 — 
1824),  which  Yvas  written  at  Athens  in  1810.  The 
subj  ect  of  it  afterwards  married  a gentleman  named 
Black.  The  Greek  refrain,  Zwrj  gov,  a as  ayairu 
(Zoe  mou,  sas  agapo),  means  “My  life,  I love 
you.”  “Istambol”  is  Constantinople. 

Maid  of  Elvar,  The.  A “rustic  epic,”  in 
twelve  parts,  by  Allan  Cunningham  (1784 — 1842), 
published  in  1832. 

“ Maid  of  my  love,  sweet  Genevieve.” 

— Genevieve,  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

Maid  of  the  Oaks,  The.  A play  by 

General  John  Burgoyne  (q.v.). 
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“ Maiden  meditation,  fancy  free,  In.” 

A description  applied  to  Queen  Elizabeth  by 
Shakespeare  in  A Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
act  ii.,  scene  l. 

“ Maiden  of  bashful  fifteen,  The.” 

Celebrated,  together  with  “ the  widow  of  fifty,” 
“the  daunting,  extravagant  quean,”  and  “the 
housewife  that’s  thrifty,”  in  a song  by  Sheridan 
in  The  School  for  Scandal , act  iii.,  scene  3. 

Maidenhood.  A lyric  by  Henry  Wads- 
worth Lon  or  el  low:  — 

“ Standing  with  reluctant  feet,  / 

Where  the  brook  and  river  meet. 

Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet.” 

“ Maidens  withering  on  the  stalk.”— 

Wordsworth,  Personal  Talk,  stanza  1. 

Maid’s  Revenge,  The.  A tragedy  by 
James  Shirley  (1594 — 1666). 

Maid’s  Tragedy,  The.  A play  by  Francis 
Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher,  first  printed  in 
1619.  “Unfortunately,”  says  Hallain,  “beautiful 
and  essentially  moral  as  it  is,  it  cannot  be  called 
a tragedy  for  maids,  abounding  as  it  does  in  that 
protracted  indecency  which  distinguished  Fletcher 
beyond  all  our  early  dramatists.”  “ The  character 
of  Evadne  ” (q.v.),  says  Hazlitt,  “her  naked,  un- 
blushing impudence — her  utter  insensibility  to  any 
motive  but  her  own  pride  and  inclination — her 
heroic  superiority  to  any  signs  of  shame  or  scruples 
of  conscience,  are  well  described.  Amintor  (q.v.), 
who  is  meant  to  be  the  hero  of  the  piece,  is  a 
feeble,  irresolute  character;  his  slavish,  recanting 
loyalty  to  his  prince,  who  has  betrayed  and  dis- 
honoured him,  is  of  a piece  with  the  tyranny  and 
insolence  of  which  he  is  the  sport.  Aspasia  (q.v.) 
is  a beautiful  sketch  of  resigned,  broken-hearted 
melancholy.”  It  is  related  by  Fuller,  in  connection 
with  this  play,  that  “ Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
meeting  once  in  a tavern  to  continue  the  rude 
draught  of  a tragedy,  Fletcher  undertook  to  kill 
the  king  therein ; these  words  being  overheard  by 
a listener  (though  his  loyalty  not  to  be  blamed 
therein),  he  was  accused  of  high  treason,  till  the 
mistake  soon  appearing  that  the  plot  was  only 
against  a dramatic  and  scenical  king,  all  wound  off 
in  merriment.” 

“ Main  chance.  Be  careful  still  of  the.” 

— Dryden’s  transition  of  the  Satires  of  Persius, 
sat.  vi. 

Mair,  or  Major,  John,  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  St.  Andrews  (b.  1469,  d.  1550),  wrote  a History 
of  (treat  Britain  (1521),  and  various  moral  and  theo- 
logical treatises. 

Maitland  Club,  The,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  (formerly  fifty)  literary  antiquaries,  was 
instituted  at  Glasgow,  in  1828.  A large  number 
of  important  works  have  been  published  under  its 
auspices. 

Maitland  MSS.  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 

tury.  Collected  by  .Sir  Richard  Maitland  in 


1555,  and  consisting  of  a collection  of  miscellaneous 
poetry,  in  two  volumes,  ending  with  the  year  1585. 
They  are  preserved  in  the  Pepysian  Library,  Mag- 
dalen College,  Cambridge. 

Maitland,  Sir  Richard  (b.  1496,  d.  1586), 
was  the  collector  of  the  Maitland  MSS.  (q.v.),  and 
the  author  of  some  moral  and  conversational  pieces. 

“ Majestic  silence  !” — Heher,  Palestine. 

“Majestic  though  in  ruin.”—  Paradise 

Lost,  bk.  ii.,  line  305. 

Majesty  in  Misery : “or,  an  Imploration 
to  the  King  of  Kings.”  A lyric,  in  twenty-four 
triplets,  “ written  by  his  late  Majesty,  King 
Charles  I.  of  England,  during  his  captivity  at 
Carisbrook  Castle,  1648,”  and  printed  by  Bumet 
in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  “This 
prince,”  says  Horace  Walpole,  “like  his  father, 
did  not  confine  himself  to  prose.  Bishop  Burnet 
has  given,,  us  a pathetic  elegy,  said  to  be  written 
by  Charles  in  Carisbrooke  Castle.  The  poetry 
is  most  uncouth  and  inharmonious,  but  there  are 
strong  thoughts  in  it,  some  good  sense,  and  a strain 
of  majestic  piety.”  “ The  truth  of  the  sentiment,” 
says  Hume,  “ rather  than  the  elegance  of  the  ex- 
pression, renders  them  very  pathetic.” 

Major,  John.  See  Mair,  John. 

“Make  a vertue  of  necessite,  To.” 

See  Chaucer’s  poem  of  The  Knight's  Tale , line 
3,044.  See  also  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and 
Dry^den’s  poem  of  Palamon  and  Arcite. 

“ Making  night  hideous.”—  Hamlet,  act  i., 
scene  4. 

Malagigi.  A character  in  Ariosto’s  Orlando 
Furioso. 

Malagrowther,  Malachi.  The  signature 
appended  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  several  letters 
contributed  to  The  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal  in 
1826.  They  were  written  in  condemnation  of  the 
proposal  by  the  British  Government  that  the  cir- 
culation of  bank  notes  in  Scotland  should  be  re- 
stricted to  those  of  five  pounds  or  more ; and  they 
produced,  says  Lockhart,  “ a sensation  not  perhaps 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Drapier’s  letters  (q.v.)  in 
Ireland;  a greater  one,  certainly,  than  any  political 
tract  had  excited  in  the  British  public  at  large  since 
the  appearance  of  Burke’s  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution 

Malagrowther,  Sir  Mungo,  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  novel  of  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  is  “a 
man  of  birth  and  talents,  but  naturally  un- 
amiable  and  soured  by  misfortune,  who  now  en- 
deavours, by  the  unsparing  exercise  of  a malicious 
penetration  and  a caustic  wit,  to  retaliate  on  an 
unfriendly  world,  and  to  reduce  its  happier  inhabi- 
tants to  a momentary  level  with  himself.” 

Malaprop,  Mrs.,  in  Sheridan’s  Rivals  (q.v.), 
is  a pretentious,  meddling  old  lady,  who  indulges  in 
fine  language  and  fine  airs,  and  in  her  ignorance 
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perverts  the  meanings  of  words  in  the  most  ludi- 
crous manner.  If  some  of  her  mistakes  are  ex- 
travagantly absurd,  they  are  always  amusing ; and 
many  of  her  sayings,  such  as  ‘ ‘ Comparisons  are 
odorous,  ’ “ Like  Cerberus,  three  gentlemen  at  once,” 
and  “ Headstrong  as  an  allegory  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Nile,”  have  become  proverbial.  She  is  evi- 
dently the  prototype  of  Mrs.  Ramsbottom,  Mrs. 
Partington,  and  others.  The  name,  of  course,  is 
from  the  French  “ mal-apropos.” 

Malbecco.  A character  in  Spenser’s  Faerie 

Queene. 

Malcolm.  The  eldest  son  of  Duncan,  King  of 
Scotland,  in  Macbeth  (q.v.). 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  soldier,  diplomatist,  and 
author  (b.  1769,  d.  1833),  wrote  A History  of  Persia 
(1815),  A Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of  India 
from  1784-  to  1811,  Sketches  of  the  Sikhs,  Persia,  a 
poem,  and  a Life  of  Clive.  His  own  Life  was  writ- 
ten by  Sir  W.  Kaye  (1856). 

Malcontent,  The.  A tragi-comedy  by  John 
Marston  (b.  1575,  d.  after  1633),  produced  in  1604, 
and  afterwards  revised  and  augmented  by  the 
author,  with  additions  by  John  Webster.  Dyce  has 
included  it  in  his  edition  of  Webster’s  works. 

Maldon,  The  Battle  of.  The  subject  of  an 
old  English  poem,  of  which  there  is  still  extant  the 
copy  of  a fragment  containing  about  650  lines. 
The  whole  was  printed  by  Thomas  Heame,  as 
prose,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  The  Chronicle  of 
John  of  Glastonbury . 

Malfy,  The  Duchess  of.  A tragedy  by 
John  Webster,  first  printed  in  1623,  of  which 
Charles  Lamb  says: — “ To  move  a horror  skilfully, 
to  touch  a soul  to  the  quick,  to  lay  upon  fear  as 
much  as  it  can  bear,  to  wear  and  weary  a life  till 
it  is  ready  to  drop,  and  then  step  in  with  mortal 
instruments  to  take  its  last  forfeit — this  only  a 
Webster  can  do.”  “I  do  not  know,”  says  Hazlitt, 
“ but  the  occasional  strokes  of  passion  are  even 
profounder  and  more  Shakespearian  [than  in  the 
White  Devil,  q.v.],  but  the  story  is  more  laboured, 
and  the  horror  is  accumulated  to  an  overpowering 
and  insupportable  height.  The  scenes  of  the  mad- 
house and  the  interview  between  the  duchess  and 
her  brother  exceed,  to  my  thinking,  the  just 
hounds  of  poetry  and  tragedy.” 

Mallet,  David,  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer 
(h.  1700,  d.  1765),  wrote  William  and  Margaret 
(1727),  (q.v.);  The  Excursion  (1728),  (q.v.);  Eurydice 
(1731);  Verbal  Criticism  (1733),  (q.v.);  Mustapha 
(1739);  a Life  of  Bacon  (17 40);  Amyntor  and  Theodora 
(1747),  (q.v.)  ; Truth  in  Rhyme  (1761),  (q.v.) ; and 
Elvira  (1763).  His  poetical  Works  are  included  in 
vol.  ix.  of  Anderson’s  edition  of  The  British  Poets. 
See  Alfred. 

Malmesbury,  William  of.  See  William 

of  Malmesbury. 


Malone,  Edmund,  critic  and  commentator 
(b.  1741,  d.  1812),  published  an  edition  of  Gold- 
smith’s works  in  1776;  an  Attempt  to  Ascertain  the 
Order  in  which  Shakespeare  s Plays  were  Written 
(1778) ; an  edition  of  the  poems  and  doubtful  plays 
of  Shakespeare  (1780) ; an  edition  of  the  plays  and 
poems  of  Shakespeare  (1790);  Cursory  Remarks  on 
the  Rowley  Controversy  (1782) ; an  Inquiry  into  the 
Authenticity  of  certain  Papers  attributed  to  Shake- 
speare (1796) ; a Memoir  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1797) ; 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  Dryden,  with  a Life 
of  the  author  (1800)  ; and  an  edition  of  Gerard 
Hamilton’s  works,  with  Memoir  (1808).  The  Life 
of  Malone  has  been  written  by  Sir  James  Prior 
(1860). 

Malory,  Sir  Thomas.  See  Arthur,  King 
of  Great  Britain.  Also  W arton’ s English  Poetry, 
ii.,  3. 

Malthus,  Thomas  Robert,  political  econo- 
mist (b.  1766,  d.  1834),  wrote  an  unpublished 
pamphlet,  The  Crisis  (1792),  An  Essay  on  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Population  (1803),  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Progress  of  Rent  (1815),  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  (1820),  and  various  other  works,  a list  of 
which  will  he  found  in  MacCulloch’s  Literature  of 
Political  Economy.  A Life  of  Malthus  was  written 
by  Dr.  Otter  in  1836.  “Malthus,”  says  Southey, 
“ tells  us  that  the  way  to  reduce  our  poor-rates  is 
to  persuade  our  lower  orders  to  continence ; to  dis- 
courage them  as  much  as  possible  from  marrying ; 
to  preach  wedding  sermons  to  them,  if  they  will 
marry,  upon  the  immorality  of  breeding — that 
being  a luxury  reserved  only  for  those  who  can 
afford  it — and  if  they  will  persist  in  so  improper 
and  immoral  a practice,  after  so  solemn  and  well- 
timed  a warning,  to  leave  them  to  the  punishment 
of  severe  want,  and  rigidly  deny  all  parish  assis- 
tance. The  rich  are  called  upon  for  no  sacrifices; 
nothing  more  is  required  of  them  than  that  they 
should  harden  their  hearts.  That  we  may  not  he 
suspected  of  exaggerating  the  detestable  hard- 
heartedness of  his  system,  we  present  it  in  his 
own  language.”  “Whether,”  says  Nassau  Senior, 
“ in  the  absence  of  disturbing  causes,  it  he  a ten- 
dency of  subsistence  or  of  population  to  advance 
with  greater  rapidity,  is  a question  of  slight  im- 
portance, if  it  he  acknowledged  that  human  happi- 
ness or  misery  depends  principally  on  their  rela- 
tive advance,  and  that  there  are  causes  within 
human  control  by  which  that  advance  can  he 
regulated.  These  are  propositions  which  Malthus 
has  established  by  facts  and  reasonings  which, 
opposed  as  they  were  to  long-rooted  prejudice,  and 
assailed  by  every  species  of  sophistry  and  clamour, 
are  now  admitted  by  the  majority  of  reasoners, 
and  even  by  a large  majority  of  those  who  take 
their  opinions  on  trust.”  See  Principle  of  Popu- 
lation. 

Maltravers,  Ernest.  A novel  by  Lord 
Lytton,  published  in  1837,  and  followed,  in  1838, 
by  a sequel,  entitled  Alice:  or,  the  Mysteries. 
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Malvil.  A character  in  Murphys  comedy  of 
Know  your  own  Mind,  which  formed  tho  foundation 
on  which  Sheridan  erected  the  character  of  Joseph 
- Surface  (q.v.). 

Malvolio.  Steward  to  Olivia  in  Twelfth  Night 
(q.v.).  “ We  have  a regard,”  says  Hazlitt,  “ for 

Malvolio,  and  sympathize  with  his  gravity,  his 
smiles,  his  cross  garters,  his  yellow  stockings,  and 
imprisonment  in  the  stocks.”  The  unfortunate  1 
steward  has  also  found  an  eloquent  admirer  and  ! 
defender  in  Charles  Lamb,  who  thinks  that  he  was 
“not  essentially  ludicrous,”  but  “becomes  comic 
by  accident.  His  morality  and  his  mannei'S  are  j 
misplaced  in  Illyria.  He  is  opposed  to  the  pi-oper 
levities  of  the  piece,  and  falls  in  the  unequal  con- 
test. His  healing  is  lofty,  a little  above  his  station, 
but  probably  not  above  his  station.  We  see  no  j 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  been  brave,  honour- 
able, accomplished.  His  dialect  on  all  occasions  is 
that  of  a gentleman  and  man  of  education.  We 
must  not  confound  him  with  the  eternal,  old,  low 
steward  of  comedy.  He  is  master  of  the  house- 
hold of  a great  princess,  a dignity  pi'obably  con- 
ferred upon  him  for  other  respects  than  age  or 
length  of  service.” 

Mamilius.  Prince  of  Sicilia,  in  The  Winter's 
Tule  (q.v.). 

“ Mammie’s  ae  bairn,  I am  my.”  First 
line  of  a song  by  Rohert  Burns  (1759 — 1796),  of 
which  the  chorus  runs  : — 

“ I’m  owre  young,  I'm  owre  young,  | 

I'm  owre  young  to  marry  yet;  i 

I’m  owre  young,  'twould  be  a sin 
To  tak  me  frae  my  mammie  yet.” 

Mammon,  Sir  Epicure,  in  Ben  Jonson’s  j 
Alchemist  (q.v.),  is  a wealthy  knight,  who  falls  a J 
victim  to  the  arts  of  Subtle  (q.v.),  and  expends  his  j 
fortune  in  a vain  search  after  the  secret  of  inex-  ! 
haustible  wealth.  “ Epicure  Mammon,”  says  Charles  ! 
Lamb,  “ is  the  most  determined  offspring  of  the  | 
author.  It  is  just  such  a swaggerer  as  contem-  j 
poraries  have  described  old  Ben  to  be.  What  a 
* towering  bravery  ’ there  is  in  his  sensuality ! He 
affects  no  pleasure  under  a Sultan.  It  is  as  if  | 
‘ Egypt  with  Assyria  strove  in  luxury.’  ” 

“ Man  a flower.”  See  “ Life’s  a short 
summer.” 

“ Man  (A)  he  was  to  all  the  country 

dear.” — Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village , line  141  : — 

“ And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a year.” 

“ Man,  Apparel  oft  proclaims  the.” — 

Hamlet , act  i.,  scene  3. 

“Man,  A sadder  and  a wiser.” — 

Coleridoe,  The  Ancient  Mariner. 

Man  as  He  Is.  A novel  by  Rohert  Bade 
(1728 — 1801),  published  in  1792,  and  followed,  in 
i796,  by  Hn-mstrong:  or,  Man  as  He  is  Not. 

“Man  delights  not  me ; no,  nor  woman 

neither.” — Hamlet , act  ii.,  scene  2. 


Man,  Essay  on.  See  Essay  on  Man. 

Man  in  Black,  The,  in  Goldsmith’s  Citizen 
of  the  World  (q.v.),  is  a portrait  intended,  in  its 
leading  details,  for  the  author’s  father,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Goldsmith. 

Man  in  Black,  The.  A tale  by  Washington 
Irving. 

“ Man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 

And  one.” — As  Yoti  Like  It,  act  ii.,  scene  7. 

Man  in  the  Mo  one,  The.  A poem  by 

Michael  Drayton. 

“ Man  is  his  own  star,  and  the  soul 

that  can.”. — First  line  of  a famous  passage  in 
Fletcher’s  verses  on  An  Honest  Man' s Fortune  : — 

“ Render  an  honest  and  a perfect  man 
Commands  all  light,  all  influence,  all  fate. 

Nothing  to  him  falls  early  or  too  late. 

Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  111, 

Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still.” 

“ Man  made  the  town.”  See  “ God  made 

THE  COUNTRY,  AND  MAN  MADE  THE  TOWN.” 

“Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — 

his  control.”  See  stanza  1 79t  canto  iv.,  of  Byron’s 
poem  of  Don  Juan. 

“ Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be, 

blest.”  See  line  96,  epistle  i.,  of  Pope’s  Essay  on 
Man  (q.v.). 

Man,  Observations  on.  A work  by 
David  Hartley  (1705 — 1757),  published  in  1749. 
It  is  in  two  parts,  part  i.  treating  “ Of  the  Frame 
of  the  Human  Body  and  Mind,”  and  part  ii.  being 
devoted  to  “ Observations  on  the  Duty  and  Expec- 
tation of  Mankind.”  “ Hartley,”  says  one  of  his 
critics,  “ resolved  the  operations  of  the  senses  into 
the  hypothetical  vibration  of  a hypothetical  ether 
in  connection  with  the  nervous  system.  His  expo- 
sition of  the  association  of  ideas  is  more  valuable, 
as  explaining  the  sequence  of  all  mental  pheno- 
mena ; but  his  speculations,  laborious  and  ingenious 
as  he  was,  have  long  been  discarded.” 

Man  of  Peeling,  The.  A novel  by  Henry 
Mackenzie  (1745 — 1831),  published  in  1771,  anony- 
mously. See  Harley. 

Man  of  Law,  The,  in  Chaucer’s  Canter- 
bury Tales  (q.v.),  seemed  so  wise  that  he  had  been 
often  justice  at  assize. 

“ Nowher  so  besy  a man  ns  he  ther  n’  as. 

And  yet  he  semed  beslcr  than  he  was.’’ 

The  tale  he  tells  is  of  the  pious  Constance,  as  told 
in  Gower’s  Confcssio  Amantis  (q.v.),  book  ii. 

Man  of  Mode,  The:  “or,  Sir  Fopling 
Flutter.”  A comedy  by  Sir  George  Etherege 
(1636 — 1694),  produced  in  1676;  in  which,  savs 
Professor  Morley,  “ Etherego  painted  accuratelv 
tlxe  life  and  morals  of  the  Restoration,  and  is  said  to 
have  represented  himself  in  Bellair,  and  Beau  Hewit, 
the  son  of  a Herefordshire  baronet,  in  Sir  Fopling, 
and  to  have  fonned  Dorimant  upon  the  model 
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of  the  Earl  of  Rochester.”  Steele  wrote  of  this 
play,  in  No.  65  of  The  Spectator: — “This  whole 
celebrated  piece  is  a perfect  contradiction  to  good 
manners,  good  sense,  and  common  honesty ; and 
there  is  nothing-  in  it  but  what  is  built  upon  the 
ruin  of  virtue  and  innocence.  I allow  it  to  be 
nature,  but  it  is  nature  in  its  utmost  corruption  and 
degeneracy.” 

“ Man  of  Morals.” — Cowley,  Lines  from 
Anacreon. 

“Man  of  my  kidney,  A.”  See  “ Kidney, 

A MAN  OF  MY.” 

“ Man  of  pleasure  is  a man  of  pains, 

A.” — Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  viii.,  line  793. 

“Man  of  Ross,  The.”  The  name  under 
which  John  Kyrle,  of  Ross,  in  Herefordshire, 
a man  of  large  benevolence,  was  celebrated  by  Pope 
in  his  Moral  Essays,  iii.,  pp.  250 — 274: — 

“ Rise,  honest  muse,  and  sing  the  Man  of  Ross.” 

Coleridge  also  has  a reference  to  him  in  one  of 
his  poems. 

Man  of  the  World,  The.  A comedy  by 
Charles  Macklin  (1690 — 1797),  consisting  mainly 
of  a satire  on  the  Scottish  character.  See  Mac- 
Sycophant,  Sir  Pertinax. 

Man  of  the  World,  The.  A novel  by 
Henry  Mackenzie  (1745 — 1831),  published  in 
1773. 

“Man  proposeth,  God  disposeth.”— 

Herbert,  Jacula  Prudentum.  “ Man  proposes  but 
God  disposes”  will  be  found  in  the  Imitatio  Christi, 
book  i.,  chap.  19. 

“ Man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to 

be,  A.” — Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  pt.  i., 
line  545 : — 

“ Not  one,  but  all  mankind’s  epitome.” 

“ Man  that  blushes  is  not  quite  a 

brute,  The.” — Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  vii., 
line  496. 

“Man  that  hails  you  Tom  or  Jack, 

The.” — Cowper,  Friendship.  The  remaining  lines 

of  the  verse  are — 

“ And  proves  by  thumps  upon  your  back 
How  he  esteems  your  merit, 

Is  such  a friend,  that  one  had  need 
Be  very  much  his  friend  indeed 
To  pardon  or  to  bear  it.” 

“ Man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

The.” — Merchant  of  Venice,  act  v.,  scene  1 : — 

“ Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.” 

“ Man  that  is  not  passion’s  slave,  Give 

mo  that.” — Samlet,  act  iii.,  scene  2. 

“ Man  that  lays  his  hand  upon  a wo- 
man, The.” — Tobin,  The  Honeymoon,  act  ii.,  scene 
1 

“ Save  in  tlie  way  of  kindness,  Is  a wretch 
Whom  ’twere  gross  flattery  to  name  a coward.” 


Man,  the  hermit,  sighed— till  woman 

smiled.” — Campbell,  Pleasures  of  Hope,  pt  ii 
lino  38.  ’’ 

“ Man  wants  but  little,  nor  that  little 

long.”  Line  118,  in  night  iv.  of  Young’s  Night 
Thoughts  (q.v.).  Goldsmith  has  a similar  idea 
in  his  ballad  of  The  Hermit  : — 

“ Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

Nor  wants  that  little  long.” 

Sydney  Smith  produced  the  following  parody : — 

“ Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

As  beef,  veal,  mutton,  pork,  lamb,  venison  show.” 

“ Man  was  made  to  mourn.”  A lyric 

by  Robert  Burns. 

“ Man ! What  a piece  of  work  is.”— 

Hamlet,  act  ii.,  scene  2. 

“ Man  who  turnips  cries,  If  the.” 

First  line  of  a familiar  quatrain  ascribed  to  Dr. 

J ohnson  by  Mrs.  Piozzi : — 

“ If  the  man  who  turnips  cries, 

Cry  not  when  his  father  dies, 

’Tis  a proof  that  he  had  rather 
Have  a turnip  than  a father.” 

Manchester  Man,  A.  The  author  of  some 
“ Free  Thoughts,”  contributed  to  Fraser  s Magazine, 
and  afterwards  republished  in  1866.  The  “ Man- 
chester Man”  is  identified  with  the  Rev.  I.  Lamb. 

Manchester  Poet,  The.  A name  conferred 
on  Charles  Swain  (1803 — 1874),  a native  of  Man- 
chester. See  Swain,  Charles. 

Manciple,  The,  in  Chaucer’s  Canterbury 
Tales  (q.v.),  derives  his  name  from  “ mancepo,”  as 
a purchaser  of  what  can  be  taken  in  the  hand,  and 
has  the  name  as  the  buyer  of  victual  for  a corpora- 
tion. 

Mandeville,  Bernard  de,  poet  and  philo- 
sophical writer  (b.  about  1670,  d.  1733),  wrote 
Oratio  de  Medicina  (1685) ; Fsop  Pressed:  or,  Fables 
writ  in  familiar  verse  (1704);  Typhon,  in  verse 
(1704);  The  Planter's  Charity  (1704);  The  Virgin 
Unmasked:  or,  Female  Pialogucs  (1709),  (q.v.);  The 
Grumbling  Hive  (1714),  (q.v.);  The  Fable  of  the 
Bees  (1714)  ; Free  Thoughts  on  Religion,  the  Church, 
and  National  Happiness  (1720);  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  the  f requent  Executions  at  Tyburn  (1725); 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Honour,  and  Useful- 
ness of  Christianity  in  War  (1732);  and  other 
works.  See  Leslie  Stephen’s  Essays  on  Free 
Thinking. 

MandeviHe,  Sir  John  (b.  1300,  d.  1372), 
wrote  The  Voyaige  and  Travaile,  which  treateth  of 
the  Way  to  the  Hierusalem,  and  of  the  Marrayles  of 
Inde,  with  other  Islands  and  Countries,  written  in 
1356,  in  French,  in  Latin,  and  in  vulgar  English, 
and  printed  in  Italian  at  Milan,  in  1480.  “ This 

father  of  our  prose  writers  marks,  strongly  and  at 
the  very  outset,  that  English  spirit  of  adventure 
which  has  in  every  century  supplied  matter  for  a 
valuable  part  of  our  prose  literature.  His  book 
may  rank  as,  in  formed  English,  the  first  of  our 
long  series  of  Travellers’  Guides.”  Sec  Morley  s . 
English  Writers,  I.,  i.  See  Voyaige  and  T.kavaile. 
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Manekine,  Le.  A metrical  romance  by 
Philii*  de  Rames  (circa  1190),  setting  forth  the 
persecutions  of  a daughter  of  a King  of  Hungary 
at  the  hands  of  a cruel  mother-in-law  in  Scotland. 
It  was  published  by  M.  Michel  in  1840. 

Manfred.  A dramatic  poem  by  Lord  Byron 

(1788 1824),  published  in  1817.  It  is  in  three 

acts,  and  is  written  in  blank  verse,  with  some 
occasional  lyrics.  The  scene  of  the  drama  is  in  the 
Hitcher  Alps.  “ Manfred,”  says  Lord  Jeffrey,  “is 
substantially  the  same  throughout  the  whole  piece. 
He  holds  no  communion  but  with  the  memory  of 
the  being  he  had  loved,  and  the  immortal  spirits 
whom  he  evokes  to  reproach  with  his  misery  and 
their  inability  to  relieve  it.  It  is  a grand  and 
terrific  vision  of  a being  invested  with  superhuman 
attributes,  in  order  that  he  may  be  capable  of  more 
than  human  sufferings,  and  be  sustained  under 
them  by  more  than  human  force  and  pride.” 

MangnaU,  Miss  Richmal,  wrote  His- 
torical and  Miscellaneous  Questions,  and  a volume  of 
Poems  (1857). 

Mankind.  A moral  play,  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  which,  from  two  Latin  lines  at  the  end, 
seems  to  have  been  the  composition  of  a monk,  who 
calls  himself  Hynghus.  It  is  characterised  by 
Collier  as  being  grossly  obscene  in  parts,  and  cal- 
culated for  an  audience  of  low  rank.  Yet,  “ the 
piece  contains  a good  deal  that  is  curious,  and  some 
characters  are  introduced  that  have  much  indi- 
viduality about  them.” 

“Mankind’s  epitome.”  See  “Man  so 
various.” 

Manley,  Mrs.  De  la  Rividre,  novelist 
and  dramatist  (b.  1672,  d.  1724),  wrote  Secret 
Memoirs  and  Manners  of  several  Persons  of  Qualify 
of  both  Sexes  from  the  New  Atalantis  (1736) ; also, 
The  Royal  Mischief  (1696) ; The  Lover  Lost  (1696) ; 
Lucius  (1717),  (q.v.) ; Rath  Intrigues  (q.v.) ; A 
Stage  Coach  Journey  to  Exeter;  The  Secret  History 
of  Queen  Zarah ; The  Adventures  of  Rivella;  Memoirs 
of  Europe ; Court  Intrigues;  and  other  works.  Her 
Memoirs  were  published  in  1717.  See  Atalantis; 
Rivella,  The  Adventures  of;  Zarah,  Queen. 

Manly.  The  hero  of  Wycherley’s  play  of 
The  Plain  Dealer  (q.v.);  “a  coarse  caricature  of 
The  Misanthrope  of  Moliere.  The  play  and  the 
actor  were  so  popular,  that  the  author  himself  was 
commonly  known  by  the  flattering  title  of  Manly 
Wycherley.”  Pope  says,  in  his  Moral  Essays, 
epistle  i. : — 

“ At  half  mankind  when  generous  Manly  raves, 

All  know  ’tls  virtue,  for  he  thinks  them  knaves.” 

Manly  Heart,  The.  A lyric  by  George 
Wither,  beginning — 

" Shall  I wasting  in  despair.” 

Compare  with  Raleigh’s — 

“ Shall  I like  a hermit  dwell  ? " , 

“ Manner  born,  And  to  the.”— Hamlet, 
act  i.,  scene  4. 


Mannering,  Guy.  A novel  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (1771—1832),  published  in  1815. 

Mannerly  Maistresse  Margery,  Mylke 
and  Ale.  a ballad  by  John  Skelton. 

“ Manners  had  not  that  repose,  Her.” 

— Tennyson,  Lady  Clara  V ere  d-c  Vere  : — 

“ Which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere.” 

“ Manners  living  as  they  rise.”  See 

“ Catch  the  manners.” 

Manners,  Lord  John,  poet  and  politician 
(b.  1818),  has  written  Notes  of  an  Irish  Tour  (1839) ; 
England's  Trust,  and  other  Poems  (1841),  (q.v.) ; 
English  Ballads,  and  other  Poems  (1850)  ; A Plea 
for  National  Holidays;  A Cruise  in  Scotch  Waters; 
and  other  works. 

Manners  of  the  Great,  The  : “ Thoughts 
on  their  Importance  to  General  Society,”  by 
Hannah  More  (1745 — 1833)  ; published  in  1788. 
Seven  large  editions  of  this  work  were  sold  in  a 
few  months,  the  second  in  little  more  than  a 
week,  the  third  in  less  than  four  hours. 

Manning,  Miss  Anne,  novelist  (b.  1S07), 
has  written  Mary  Powell  (1850) ; The  House- 
hold of  Sir  Thomas  More  (1851)  ; Cherry  and  Violet 
(1853);  Chronicles  of  Merrie  England  (1854)  ; Good 
Old  Times  (1856);  Claude,  the  Colporteur  (1857); 
Poplar  House  Academy  (1859) ; Belforest:  a Tale  of 
English  Life  (1864) ; Miss  Biddy  Frobisher:  a Salt 
Water  Story  (1866) ; Passages  in  the  Life  of  the 
Faire  Gospeller  (1866) ; The  Masque  at  Ludlow,  and 
other  Romanesques  (1866);  and  many  other  works. 

Manning,  Henry  Edward,  Cardinal, 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Westminster  (b. 
1809),  has  written  The  Rule  of  Faith  (1838);  Holy 
Baptism  (1843) ; The  Unity  of  the  Church  (1845) ; 
Oxford  University  Sermons  (1845) ; Thoughts  for 
those  that  Mourn  (1850);  The  Grounds  of  Faith 
(1853) ; The  Temporal  Sovereignty  of  the  Popes 
(1860);  The  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  Centre  of  In- 
scrutable Truth  (1864);  The  Workings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (1864) ; The  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (1865);  The  Reunion  of  Christendom  (1866); 
The  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope  (1866);  England 
and'  Christendom  (1867);  The  (Ecumenical  Council 
(1869);  The  Vatican  Council  (1870);  The  Daemon 
of  Socrates  (187  2)]  The  Vatican  Decrees  (187 5).  Up  to 
i851  Cardinal  Manning  was  an  English  clergyman. 

Manning,  Robert.  See  Brunne,  Robert  de. 

Manrique,  Coplas  de.  Sec  Coplas  de 
Manrique. 

“ Man’s  best  things  are  nearest  him, 

A.” — Lord  Houghton,  The  J\[cn  of  Old. 

“ Man’s  first  disobedience  and  the 

fruit,  Of.”— Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  book  i,,  line  1. 

“ Man’s  ingratitude.” — As  You  like  It, 
act  ii.,  scene  7. 
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“ Man’s  inhumanity  to  man.” — Burns, 
Man  was  made  to  Mourn  : — 

“Makes  countless  thousands  mourn." 

“Man’s  love  is  of  man’s  life  a thing 

apart.”  Seo  stanza  194,  canto  i.,  of  Byron’s  • 
poem,  Don  Juan. 

“ Man’s  the  gowd  for  a’  that,  The.” — 

Burns,  Is  there  for  Honest  Poverty. 

“ Man’s  unconquerable  mind.”  — 

Wordsworth,  Sonnet  to  Toussaint  L’  Ouverture. 

Mansel,  Henry  Longueville,  D.D., 

Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  (b.  1820,  d.  1871),  published 
Demons  of  the  Winds,  and  other  Poems  (1838); 
Aldrich’s  Logic,  with  Notes  (1849) ; Prolegomena 
Logica  (1851) ; The  Philosophy  of  Kant  (1856)  ; an 
article  on  Metaphysics  in  the  eighth  edition  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (1857) ; The  Limits  of 
Religious  Thought  (1858)  ; Bampton  Lectures  (1858); 
Metaphysics:  or,  the  Philosophy  of  Consciousness 
(1860);  Lectures  on  History  (1861 — 62);  The  Witness 
of  the  Church  to  the  Promise  of  Christ's  Coming 
(1864);  The  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  (1866) ; 
and  other  works.  See  Phrontisterion. 

Mansfield  Park.  A novel  of  domestic  life 
by  Jane  Austen  (1775 — 1817),  published  in  1814. 

Mansie  Wauch,  The  Autobiography 

Of.  A humorous  Scottish  story,  by  David  Mac- 
beth Moir  (1798 — 1851),  originally  published  in 
Blackwood' s Magazine,  and  republished  in  1828. 

Mant,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Killaloe  and  of 
Down  and  Connor  (b.  1776,  d.  1848),  wrote  Poems 
(1806);  Bampton  Lectures  (1812);  The  Book  of  Psalms 
in  an  English  Metrical  Version  (1824) ; Biogra- 
phical Notices  of  the  Apostles,  Evangelists,  and  Saints 
(1828) ; A History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  (1839 
— 41);  and  other  works ; besides  editing  a Family 
Bible  with  Notes,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  D’Oyley  (1817),  and  publishing  an  annotated 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1820).  His 
Life  was  written  by  Archdeacon  Berens  (1849). 

Mantalini,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Nicholas 
Nickleby  (q.v.),  is  a cockney  and  a fop,  supported 
by  his  wife,  who  takes  in  clothes  for  mangling. 
He  is  famous  for  his  habit  of  mild  swearing. 

ManteU,  Gideon  Algernon,  M.D.  (b. 

1790,  d.  1852),  published  The  Fossils  of  the  South 
Downs  (1822),  The  Geology  of  the  South  Coast  of 
England  (1833),  The  Geology  of  Sussex  (1827),  The 
Wonders  of  Geology  (1838),  Medals  of  Creation  (1844), 
Thoughts  on  a Pebble  (1849),  and  other  works  on 
the  general  subject  of  geology. 

Manuel.  A tragedy  by  Charles  Robert 
Maturin  (1782 — 1824),  published  in  1817,  and 
characterised  by  Lord  Byron,  as  : • the  absurd  work 
of  a clever  man.” 

“ Many  a green  isle  needs  must  be.” 

First  of  the  Lines  Written  among  the  Euganean 
Hills,  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  written  in  1818.  I 


“Many  a time  and  oft.”— Merchant  of 
Venice,  act  i.,  scene  3. 

“ Many  - headed  monster,  This.”  — 

Massinger,  The  Roman  Actor,  act  iii.,  scene  2. 
Pope  refers  to 

“ The  many-headed  monster  of  the  i>it," 
in  his  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot  (book  ii.,  ep.  i., 
line  305).  Scott,  in  his  Lady  of  the  Lake  (canto 
v.,  stanza  30),  addresses  “the  herd”  as 
“ Tliou  many-headed  monster  thing.” 

And  Tennyson,  in  After  Reading  a Life  and 
Letters,  says : — • 

“It  Is  hut  iust 

The  many-headed  beast  should  know.” 

Mapes,  Walter,  poet  and  prose  writer 
(b.  1150,  d.  1196),  wrote  De  Nugis  Curialium 
(q.v.),  and  various  other  works,  reprinted  in  1841, 
among  The  Latin  Poems  commonly  attributed  to 
Walter  Mapes,  published  by  the  Camden  Society,  and 
edited,  with  a Memoir,  by  Wright.  Mapes,  as  he  is 
generally  called,  though  he  invariably  called  himself 
Map,  “ was  a wit  somewhat  of  Chaucer’s  pattern, 
bitter  against  cowled  hypocrites,  and  striking,  as 
Chaucer  often  did,  after  the  manner  of  his  time, 
with  a coarse  j est  out  of  the  wrath  of  a clean  heart. 
It  was  the  wit  also  of  a true  poet.  Among  the 
high  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Church  he  was  an 
entirely  orthodox  divine,  and  looked  down  from 
the  heights  of  theological  scholarship  upon  what 
seemed  to  him  the  ignorant  piety  of  the  Waldenses. 
But  the  first  Church  reform  concerned  Church 
morals  more  nearly  than  theology,  and,  in  this 
sense,  by  his  Latin  prose  and  verse,  Walter  Map 
represents,”  says  Morley,  “the  chief  of  the  Re- 
formers before  Wickliff.  In  French,  then  the 
vernacular  tongue  of  English  literature,  he  it  was 
who  gave  a soul  to  the  Arthurian  romances,  writ- 
ing, most  probably,  the  Latin  original  of  Robert 
Bouron’s  introductory  romance  of  The  San  Graal, 
and  certainly  Lancelot  of  the  Lake , The  Quest 
of  the  Saint  Graal,  and  the  Mort  Artus.  Un- 
assuming as  Chaucer,  and  before  Chaucer  the  man 
of  highest  genius  in  our  literature,  Map  was  a 
frank  man  of  the  world,  with  ready  sympathies, 
and  winning  courtesy,  warm  friendships,  and  well- 
planted  hatreds.”  See  English  Writers,  I.,  ii.,  and 
Warton’s  English  Poetry,  i.,  ii.,  iii.  See  Anacreon 
op  the  Twelfth  Century-;  Apocalytsis  Goll® 
Episcopi  ; Confessio  Goli;e  ; Lancelot  du  Lac. 

“Marble  to  retain.”  Sec  “Wax  to 

RECEIVE.” 

Mareelia.  The  heroine  of  Massinger’s  tragedy 
of  The  Duke  of  Milan. 

Marcella.  A lady  of  the  queen's  privy 
chamber,  in  the  tragedy  of  Gorboduc  (q.v.). 
She  and  the  queen  are  the  only  female  characters 
in  the  piece. 

Marcellus.  An  officer  in  Hamlet,  (q.v.). 

Marcellus,  in  Dibdin’s  “bibliographical  ro- 
mance,” called  Bibliomania  (q.v.),  is  intended  for 
Edmund  Malone,  the  critic  and  commentator. 
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Marcet,  Mrs.  Jane,  educational  writer  (b. 
1769,  d.  1858),  wrote  Conversations  on  Chemistry 
(1809),  Political  Economy  (1816),  Natural  Philosophy 
(1819),  Vegetable  Physiology , The  History  of  Eng- 
land, Land  and  Water,  and  other  works  of  a similar 
character. 

“ March,  march,  Ettrick  and  Teviot- 

dale.”  First  line  of  a ballad  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

“ March  through  Coventry  with  them, 

I’ll  not.” — King  Henry  IV.,  part  i.,  act  iv.,  sc.  2. 
Falstaff  is  the  speaker,  and  he  refers  to  his  regi- 
ment of  recruits.  “ No  eye  hath  seen  such  scare- 
crows. . . . The  villains  march  wide  betwixt  the 
legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves  on ; for,  indeed,  I had 
the  most  part  of  them  out  of  prison.  There’s  but 
a shirt  and  a half  in  my  company ; and  the  half 
shirt  is  two  napkins,  tacked  together,  and  thrown 
over  the  shoulders,  like  a herald’s  coat  without 
sleeves.” 

Marchioness,  The,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of 
The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  (q.v.),  is  the  “small  ser- 
vant” of  Sampson  Brass  (q.v.),  befriended  by 
Dick  Swiveller  (q.v.). 

Marcia.  A character  in  Addison’s  tragedy  of 
Cato  (q.v.),  beloved  by  Sempronius  and  Juba. 

Mardonius.  A captain  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher’s  play  of  A King  and  no  King  (q.v.). 

Margaret.  A romance  of  American  life  by 
the  Rev.  Sylvester  Judd  (1813 — 1853). 

Margaret.  A feminine  portrait  by  Alfred 
Tennyson,  published  in  1832. 

“ O sweet  pale  Margaret ; 

O rare  pale  Margaret." 

Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle.  See 

Newcastle,  Duchess  of. 

Margaret  Lindsay,  The  Trials  of.  A 

tale  of  Scottish  life  by  Professor  Wilson  (1785 — 
1854),  published  in  1823. 

Margaret,  The  Miseries  of  Queen.  A 

poem  by  Michael  Drayton  (1563 — 1631),  pub- 
lished in  1627. 

Margaret’s  Ghost.  A ballad  by  David 
Mallet,  which  appeared  in  1724.  See  Fair  Mar- 
garet and  Sweet  William. 

Margate  Hoy,  The  Old.  One  of  the  Last 
Essays  of  Elia,  by  Charles  Lamr  (1775 — 1834). 

“Margin,  A meadow  of.” — Sheridan, 

School  for  Scandal,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

Marguerite  The  wife  of  St.  Leon,  in  God- 
win’s novel  of  tho  latter  name  (q.v.);  described  by 
Hazlittas“an  instance  of  pure  and  disinterested 
affection  in  one  of  the  noblest  of  her  sex.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  author  found  the  model  in 
nature.” 

Mari  Magno  : “ or,  Tales  on  Board.”  Three 
stories  in  verse,  connected  by  a short,  slight  nar- 
rative, by  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  (1819 — 1861). 


The  Lawyer's  First  Tale,  and  perhaps  The  Clergy- 
man's Tale , wore  written  in  April  and  May,  1861, 
during  a journey  to  Greece  and  Constantinople; 
The  Lawyer's  Second  Tale,  in  July  and  August  of 
tho  same  year,  whilst  travelling  in  Auvergne  and 
the  Pyrenees.  All  three  “ deal  with  the  problems 
connected  with  the  questions  of  love  and  marriage.” 

Maria.  “ Olivia’s  woman  ” in  The  Twelfth 
Night.  Also  the  name  of  a character  in  Love's 
Labour's  Lost. 

Maria.  The  heroine  of  Sheridan’s  comedy  of 
The  School  for  Scandal  (q.v.) ; in  love  with  Charles 
Surface. 

Marian  : “or,  a Young  Maid’s  Fortunes.”  A 
novel  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  (b.  1802),  published 
in  1840,  and  displaying  the  writer’s  intimate  know- 
ledge of  Irish  life  and  character.  “ Katey  Macane,. 
an  Irish  cook,  who  adopts  Marian,  a foundling, 
and  watches  over  her  with  untiring  affection,  is 
equal  to  any  of  the  Irish  portraitures  since  those  of 
Miss  Edgeworth.”  The  story  has  been  translated 
into  German  and  Dutch. 

Marian,  The  Fair  Queen.  See  Carew, 
Lady  Elizabeth. 

Mariana.  A character  in  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well  (q.v,). 

Mariana,  in  Measure  for  Measure  (q.v.),  is  in 
love  with  Angelo  (q.v.).  “Shakespeare,”  says 
Grant  White,  “has  given  us  in  Mariana  one  of 
the  most  lovable  and  womanly  of  his  feminine 
creations.  We  see  little  of  her,  . . but  the  few 

touches  of  the  master’s  hand  make  a charming 
picture.”  See  next  paragraph. 

Mariana,  and  Mariana  in  the  South. 

Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  printed,  the  former 
in  1830,  the  latter  in  1832,  and  foimded  on  a hint 
from  Measure  for  Measure  (q.v.);  at  once  “ an  admir- 
able instance  of  dramatic  landscape-painting,  or 
passion  reflecting  itself  on  landscape,”  and  “ a 
picture  of  hopeless,  unrelieved  suffering.” 

“ She  only  said,  ‘ My  life  is  dreary. 

He  coraeth  not,’  she  said.” 

See  preceding  paragraph. 

Marianus  Scotus  (b.  1028,  d.  1086)  wrote 
a Chronicle  from  the  Creation  to  tho  year  1083, 
following  chiefly  Cassiodorus,  Eusebius,  and  Bede. 

Marie  Magdalene,  The  Life  and  Re- 
pentance of.  “ A new  enterlude  . . not 

only  godlic,  learned,  and  fruitefull,  but  also  well 
furnished  with  plesaunt  myrth  and  pastime,  vorv 
delectable  for  those  that  shall  heare  or  rcade  th 
same.  Made  by  the  learned  clarke  Lewis  Wager.  ’’ 
A miracle  play,  printed  in  1567. 

Marie  Magdalen’s  Funerall  Teares. 

Poems  by  Robert  Southwell  (1560 — 1595);  pub- 
lished in  1594. 

Marigold’s  Prescriptions,  Doctor.  The 

title  of  the  Christmas  number  of  All  the  Year 
Round  for  1866,  written  by  Charles  Dicken 
(1812 — 1870).  It  is  the  story  of  an  itinerant  cheap- 
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jack,  called  “ Doctor”  in  remembrance  of  a kind- 
hearted  medical  man  who  officiated  at  his  birth, 
and  who  would  only  accept  a tea-tray  in  payment 
of  his  services.  The  moSt  touching  episode  is  the 
death  of  little  Sophy  in  her  father’s  arms,  while  he 
is  convulsing-  his  rustic  audience  by  his  witty 
speeches.  This  story  was  one  of  the  author’s  most 
effective  “ readings.” 

Marina.  Daughter  of  Pericles,  in  Shake- 
speare’s play  of  that  name  (q.v.). 

“Mariners  of  England,  Ye.”  See  “ Ye 

Mariners  of  England.” 

Mariner’s  Wife,  The.  A Scotch  song  by 
William  Julius  Mickle  (1734 — 1788) ; with 
two  additional  stanzas  by  James  Beattie  (1735 — 
1802),  the  last  two  lines  of  which  run — 

“The  present  moment  is  our  ain. 

The  neist  we  never  saw.” 

Marino  Paliero,  Doge  of  Venice.  An 

historical  tragedy,  by  Lord  Byron,  published  in 
five  acts,  in  1821,  and  founded  on  “ one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  the  annals  of  the  most  singular 
government,  city,  and  people  of  modern  history.” 
This  event  occurred  in  the  year  1355,  and  is  to  be 
found  recorded  in  all  the  Venetian  chronicles,  espe- 
cially in  the  Lives  of  the  Doges , by  Marino  Sanuto. 

Mark  Twain.  See  Clemens,  Samuel  Lang- 
horne;  Twain,  Mark. 

Mark  Rochester.  See  Rochester,  Mark. 

Markham,  G-ervase,  soldier  and  poet  (b.  1570, 
d.  1655),  published  The  Poem  of  Poems : or,  Sion’s 
Muse  : contaynyng  the  Divine  Song  of  King  Solomon, 
divided  into  Light  Eclogues  (1596);  also,  England's 
Arcadia,  a continuation  of  Sidney’s  famous  work 
(q.v.)  ; Herod  and  Antipater,  a tragedy ; some 
fugitive  poems,  and  works  on  sport  and  husbandry. 
“No  subject,”  says  a critic,  “ appears  to  have  been 
rejected  by  Markham:  husbandry,  housewifery, 
farriery,  horsemanship,  and  military  tactics,  hunt- 
ing, hawking,  fowling,  fishing,  and  archery, 
heraldry,  poetry,  romances,  and  the  drama,  all 
shared  his  attention,  and  exercised  his  genius  and 

industry His  works — now  becoming  scarce 

— are  in  many  respects  curious  and  interesting,  and 
display  great  versatility  of  talent.”  See  Warton’s 
History. 

Markham,  Mrs.  The  nom  de plume  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Penrose,  the  author  of  several  once- 
popular  school-books. 

Markland,  Abraham,  divine  and  poet  (b. 
1645,  d.  1720),  wrote  Poems  on  His  Majesty’s  Birth 
and  Restoration  (1657) ; Pleryplegia:  or,  the  Art  of 
Shooting  Flying  (1727) ; and  other  works. 

Markland,  Jeremiah,  scholar  (b.  1693,  d. 
1776),  edited  the  Sylvce  of  Statius,  and  several  plays 
\)f  Euripides.  See  Bowyer’s  Conjectures  on  the 
Hew  Testament. 

Marley.  The  partner  of  Scrooge  (q.v.),  whose 
ghost  plays  an  important  part  in  the  story  of 
Dickens’s  Christmas  Carol  (q.v.).  The  Carol  opens 


with  the  statement  that  ‘ ‘ Marley  was  dead,  to 
begin  with.” 

Marlow,  Sir  Charles.  A character  in 
Goldsmith’s  comedy  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  (q.v.). 

Marlow,  Young.  The  hero  of  Goldsmith’s 
comedy  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  (q.v.),  and  son  of 
the  above;  “a  man  of  excellent  understanding, 
very  generous,  young,  and  brave,  and  very  hand- 
some ; and  to  crown  all,  one  of  the  most  bashful 
and  reserved  young  fellows  in  all  the  world.” 

Marlowe,  Christopher,  dramatist  and  poet 
(b.  1564,  d.  1593),  produced  Tamburlaine  the  Great, 
Part  the  First  (1590),  (q.v.) ; Tamburlaine  the  Great, 
Part  the  Second  (1590) ; The  Tragicall  History  of 
Dr.  Faustus  (1604) ; The  Jew  of  Malta  (1633),  (q.v.); 
Edward  the  Second  (1598)  ; Dido  (with  T.  Nash) 
(1594) ; Hero  and  Leander  (a  poem,  which  was  com- 
pleted by  Chapman),  (1598) ; Ovid’s  Elegies  (trans- 
lated about  1597) ; First  Booh  of  Lucan  (translated 
1600),  (q.v.) ; and  The  Massacre  at  Paris  (q.v.).  For 
Biographical  Notices  of  Marlowe,  see  Athena ; Can- 
tabrigienses;  Beard’s  Theatre  of  God's  Judgments 
(1597);  Meres’  Palladis  Tamia  (1598);  Vaughan’s 
Golden  Grove,  moralised  in  three  books  (1600) ; 
Dyce’s  Edition  of  the  Works,  and  Robert  Bell’s 
Lntroduction  to  the  Poems.  See,  also,  for  Criticism, 
Hallam’s  Literature  of  Europe,  Lamb’s  Dramatic 
Poets,  Leigh  Hunt’s  Lmagination  and  Fancy,  Haz- 
litt’s  Poets  and  Comic  Writers  and  Age  of  Elizabeth , 
Campbell’s  Specimens  of  the  English  Poets,  W.  C. 
HazKtt’s  Handbook  to  Early  English  Literature , and 
the  Life  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the  Works  by 
Lieut. -Colonel  Cunningham.  Ben  Jonson  spoke  of 
“ Marlowe’s  mighty  line ; ” Hey  wood  of  Marlowe 
as  “ the  best  of  poets.”  “ In  felicity  of  thought 
and  strength  of  expression,”  he  was,  says  Jeffrey, 
“ second  only  to  Shakespeare  himself.  Some  of 
his  turns  of  thought  are  even  like  those  of  our 
matchless  poet.”  “ Marlowe,”  says  Hazlitt,  “ is  a 
name  that  stands  high,  and  almost  first  in  the  fist 
of  dramatic  worthies.  He  was  a little  before 
Shakespeare’s  time,  and  has  a marked  character 
both  from  him  and  the  rest.  There  is  a lust  of 
power  in  his  writings,  a hunger  and  thirst  after 
unrighteousness,  a glow  of  the  imagination  un- 
hallowed by  anything  but  its  own  energies.  His 
thoughts  bum  within  him,  like  a furnace  with 
bickering  flames,  or  throwing  out  black  smoke  and 
mists  that  hide  the  dawn  of  genius,  or,  like  a 
poisonous  mineral,  corrode  the  heart.”  See  Edward 
the  Second  ; Faustus,  The  Tragicall  History 
of  Dr.;  Lust’s  Dominion;  Passionate  Shefherd, 
&c. 

Marmaduke  Neville  is  the  lover  of  Sybil 
Warner  (q.v.),  in  Lord  Lytton’s  romance  of  The 
Last  of  the  Barons. 

Marmion  : “a  Tale  of  Flodden  Field.' A 
poem,  in  six  cantos,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  (1771 — 
1832),  published  in  1808.  Comparing  it  with  TheLay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel  (q.v.),  Jeffrey  describes  it  as 
having  “ more  flat  and  tedious  passages,  and  more 
ostentation  of  historical  and  antiquarian  lore,  but 
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it  has  also  greater  richness  and  variety,  both  of 
character  and  incident ; and  if  it  has  less  sweetness 
and  pathos  in  the  softer  passages,  it  has  certainly 
more  vehemence  and  force  of  colouring  in  tlio 
loftier  and  busier  representations  of  action  and 
-emotion,  more  airiness  and  brightness  in  the 
higher  delineations.”  Each  canto  is  prefaced  by 
in  epistle  to  some  personal  friend  of  the  author; 
canto  i.  bv  one  to  W.  Stewart  Rose,  canto  ii.  to 
the  Rev.  J.  Marriott,  canto  iii.  to  William  Erskine, 
canto  iv.  to  James  Skene,  canto  v.  to  George  Ellis, 
and  canto  vi.  to  Richard  Heber.  The  following- 
are  the  most  popular  passages  in  the  poem  : — 

“ Where  shall  the  lover  rest”  (III.,  x.). 

“ Mine  own  romantic  town’’  (IV.,  xxx.). 

— O young  Lochlnvar  is  come  out  of  the  west"  (V.,  xii.). 

“ ( ).  woman  ! in  our  hours  of  ease”  (VI.,  xxx.). 
charge,  Chester,  charge ! On,  Stanley,  on  ! ” (VI.,  xxxii.). 

Marmion,  Shackerley,  poet  and  dramatist 
b.  1602,  d.  1639),  published  Cupid  and  Psyche 
1637) ; Holland's  Leaguer  (1632) ; A Fine  Companion 
(1633);  The  Antiquary  (1641),  (q.v.) ; and  Cupid's 
Courtship  (1666).  See  Wood’s  Athence  Oxonicnscs. 

Marner,  Silas : “the  Weaver  of  Raveloe.”  A 
novel  by  George  Eliot  (b.  about  1820),  published 
in  1861.  See  Silas  Marker. 

Marplot.  The  hero  of  Mrs.  Centlivre's  comedy 
The  Busy-body  (q.v.) ; “ a standing  memorial  of 
tinmeaning  vivacity  and  assiduous  impertinence.” 

Marplot,  Sir  Martin.  A comedy,  founded  on 
the  L'Etourdi  of  Moliere,  by  William,  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  and  adapted  for  the  stage  by  John 
Dryden. 

Mar-Prelate,  Martin.  The  assumed  name 
of  the  author  of  a series  of  tracts,  printed  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  were  designed  to  demon- 
strate the  unscriptural  character  of  Episcopacy, 
ind  are  attributed  to  the  pen  of  John  Penry,  or 
Ap  Henry,  who  was  executed  on  May  29th,  1593, 
for  uttering  seditious  words  against  the  queen. 
The  first  of  these  tracts,  entitled  An  Epistle  to  the 
Terrible  Priests , appeared  in  1588,  under  the  im- 
primatur of  one  Robert  Waldgrave. 

Marriage.  A novel  by  Susan  Edmonston 
Ferrier  (1782 — 1854),  published  in  1818.  It  in- 
cludes among  its  characters  the  three  maiden  aunts, 
Miss  Jacky,  Miss  Grizzy,  and  Miss  Nicky;  Mrs. 
Violet  MacShuke,  a Scottish  matron  of  the  old 
school ; Mrs.  Gaffaw,  the  sentimental  lady ; Dr. 
Redgill,  the  medical  diner-out  and  gourmand ; 
Douglas,  the  hero,  and  his  selfish  and  pampered 
wife,  the  Lady  Juliana. 

Marriage  a la  Mode.  A play  by  John 
Dryden  (1631 — 1701),  produced  in  1672. 

Marriage-Hater  Matched,  The.  A 

comedy  by  Thomas  D’Ureey  (1650  — 1723), 
acted  in  1693.  It  was  in  the  representation  of 
a character  in  this  play,  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  author’s  best  performance,  that 
Dogget,  the  actor  (q.v.),  first  attained  celebrity. 


“ Marriage  of  true  minds,  The.”— 

Shakespeare,  Sonnet  cxvi. 

Marriage  of  Witte  and  Science,  The. 

A moral  play,  of  which  the  date  is  not  exactly 
fixed,  but  which  is  known  to  have  been  licensed 
between  July,  1559,  and  July,  1570.  It  is  divided 
into  five  acts,  and  sub-divided  into  scenes,  with  a 
regularity  unusual  in  compositions  of  this  kind. 
The  name  of  the  author  has  not  been  ascertained ; 
but  “ it  should  be  observed,”  says  Collier,  “ that, 
for  the  whole  of  the  allegory,  he  was  probably 
indebted  to  an  older  piece,”  by  one  John  Renford, 
who  was  a contemporary  of  John  Hey  wood,  and 
wrote  some  dramatic  pieces. 

Marriage,  The  Forced.  See  Forced  Mar- 
riage, The. 

“ Married  in  haste,  we  may  repent  at 

leisure.”  See  Congreve’s  comedy  of  The  Old 
Bachelor , act  v.,  scene  i. 

Married  Libertine,  The.  A farce  by 
Charles  Macklin  (1690 — 1797),  produced  in 
1761. 

“ Married  to  immortal  verse.”  Line 
137  in  Milton’s  poem  of  L' Allegro ; see  also  in 
Wordsworth’s  poem  of  The  Excursion , bk.  vii., 
the  line — 

“ Wisdom  married  to  immortal  verse.” 

Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity,  The.  A 

theological  work  by  Edward  Fisher  (1620 — 1660), 
published  in  1646,  and  reprinted  by  Hogg  in  1720, 
when  it  became  the  subject  of  a controversy  in 
which  the  Erskines  (q.v.)  took  part. 

Marryat,  Captain  Frederick,  novelist 
(b.  1792,  d.  1848),  wrote  Frank  Mildmay : or,  the 
Naval  Officer  (1829),  (q.v.) ; The  King's  Own  (1830), 
(q.v.);  Newton  Forster  (1832),  (q.v.);  Peter  Simple 
(1834),  (q.v.)  ; Jacob  Faithful  (1834) ; The  Pacha  of 
many  Tales  (1835)  ; Japhet  in  Search  of  a Father 
(1836)  ; Mr.  Midshipman  Easy  (1836) ; The  Pirate 
and  the  Three  Cutters  (1836);  Snarley-yow  (1837); 
The  Phantom  Ship  (1839)  ; A Diary  in  America 
(1839);  Olla  Podrida  (1840);  Poor  Jack  (1840); 
Masterman  Beady  (1841);  Joseph  Rushbrook 
(1841)  ; Percival  Keene  (1842) ; Monsieur  Violet 
(1842);  The  Settlers  in  Canada  (1843)  ; The  Priva- 
teer's Man  (1844) ; The  Mission : or,  Scenes  in  Africa 
(1845) ; The  Children  of  the  New  Forest  (1847) ; The 
Little  Savage  (1847) ; and  Valerie  (1849).  His 
Life  has  been  written  by  his  daughter,  Florence 
(1872).  “He  has,”  says  Lord  Lytton,  “a  frank, 
dashing  genius,  and  splashes  about  the  water  in 
grand  style.”  “ His  leading  excellence,”  says 
Campbell,  “ is  the  untiring  nerve  of  his  light,  easy, 
and  flowing  pen,  together  with  a keen  sense  of 
the  ridiculous,  which,  while  it  rarely  leads  him  into 
broad  and  unmeaning  farce,  effectually  preserves 
him  from  taking  a dull,  sententious,  or  matter-of- 
fact  view  either  of  men  or  things.  That  there  is 
no  trace  of  effort  in  anything  he  does  is  in  itself 
a charm.  But,  after  all,  his  great  and  peculiar 
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excollenco  is  his  originality — in  that  ho  is  himsolf 
alone.’’  Professor  Wilson  calls  him  “ an  admirable 
writer,”  and  says,  “ho  would  have  stood  in  the 
first  class  of  sea-scribes  had  he  written  nothing  but 
Peter  Simple .” 

Marry  at,  Florence  (Mrs.  Ross-Church), 
novelist,  daughter  of  the  above  (b.  1837),  has  pub- 
lished Gyp,  Love’s  Conflict , The  Prey  of  the  Gods, 
Veronique , Fighting  the  Air , Open  Sesame ! A 
Harvest  of  Wild  Oats,  and  many  other  novels. 

Marsh,  Catherine,  biographer  and  novelist, 
has  written  Memorials  of  Captain  Hedley  Vicars 
(1855) ; a Life  of  the  Rev.  William  Marsh,  I). I).  ; 
Light  for  the  Line  : or,  the  Story  of  Thomas  Ward; 
Memory's  Pictures  ; and  other  works. 

Marsh,  Herbert,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Llandaff 
and  Peterborough  (b.  1757,  d.  1839),  published  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Composition  of  the  Three 
First  Canonical  Gospels  (1801);  Remarks  upon  Michce- 
lis  and  his  Commentators  (1802);  a,  History  of  the 
Translations  of  the  Scriptures  (1812) ; Lectures  on  the 
Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible  (1838)  ; The 
Authenticity  and  Credibility  of  the  New  Testament 
(1840)  ; The  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and  France; 
and  other  works,  for  a list  of  which,  see  Lowndes’ 
Bibliographer’ s Manual. 

Marshall,  Stephen,  divine  (d.  1655),  was 
one  of  the  authors  whose  initials  go  together  to 
make  up  the  famous  “ Smectymnuus”  (q.v.). 

Marston,  John,  dramatist  (b.  1575,  d.  after 
1633),  wrote  The  Scourge  of  Villanie  (1598),  (q.v.); 
The  Metamorphosis  of  Pigmalion  s Image  (1598) ; 
Antonio  and  Mellida  (1602),  (q.v.)  ; Antonio’s 
Revenge  (1602);  The  Malcontent  (1604),  (q.v.); 
Fastivard-Hoe ! in  conjunction  with  Chapman 
and  Jonson  (1605);  The  Dutch  Courtezan  (1605), 
(q.v.);  Parasitaster  : or,  the  Fawn  (1606),  (q.v.); 
The  Wonder  of  Women  (1606)  ; What  you  Will 
(1607);  The  Insatiate  Countess  (1613);  and  several 
minor  publications.  His  Works  were  edited  by 
Bowles  in  1764,  by  Halliwell  (with  Life ) in 
1856,  and  by  Gifford.  See  also  Wood’s  Athena} 
Oxonienses,  Warton’s  English  Poetry , Ritson’s 
Bibliographia  Poetica,  The  Retrospective  Review , 
Lamb’s  Works,  Hazlitt’s  Age  of  Elizabeth,  and  Leigh 
Hunt’s  Imagination  and  Fancy.  “Marston,”  says 
Hazlitt,  “ is  a writer  of  great  merit,  who  rose  to 
tragedy  from  the  ground  of  comedy,  and  whose 
forte  was  not  sympathy,  either  with  the  stronger 
or  softer  emotions,  but  an  impatient  scorn  and 
bitter  indignation  against  the  vices  and  follies  of 
men,  which  vented  itself  in  comic  irony  or  lofty 
invective.  He  was  properly  a satirist.”  See  Kin- 
saydek  ; Pigmalion’s  Image  ; Sophonisba  ; Won- 
der of  Women,  The. 

Marston,  Philip  Bourke,  poet,  son  of 
Dr.  Westland  Marston  (q.v.),  has  published  Song- 
tide,  and  Other  Poems  (1871);  and  All  in  All: 
Poems  and  Sonnets  (1874).  “ I do  not  remember,” 

says  Steelman,  “ any  experimental  volume  that  has 
shown  more  artistic  perfection  than  his  Songtide, 


and  Other  Poems.  His  sonnets  and  lyrics  approach 
those  of  ltossetti  in  terseness  and  beauty,  and 
while  he  possesses  more  restraint  than  others  of  his 
group,  there  is  extreme  feeling,  pathetic  yearning, 
and  that  . self-pity  which  is  consolation,  in  liis 
sonnets  of  a love  that  has  been  and  is  gone.” 

Marston,  Westland,  LL.D.,  dramatist  and 
poet  (b.  1820),  has  written  the  following  plays:  — 
The  Patrician’s  Daughter  (1841) ; The  Heart  and 
the  World  (1847);  Strathmore  (1849);  Ann  Blake 
(1852) ; The  Favourite  of  Fortune  (1866) ; A Hero  of 
Romance  (1867)  ; Life  for  Life  (1868)  ; Philip  of 
France ; A Life's  Ransom ; Borough  Politics ; A 
Hard  Struggle ; Trevanion  ; Pure  Gold;  The  IVife’s 
Portrait;  and  Donna  Diana;  also  Gerald:  a Dramatic 
Poem,  and  Other  Poems  (1842)  ; a novel  entitled  A 
Lady  in  Her  Own  Right  (1860);  Family  Credit,  and 
Other  Tales  (1861).  His  Dramatic  and  Poetic  Works 
have  been  published  in  a collected  form  (1876). 

Mar-Text,  Sir  Oliver.  A vicar,  in  As  Yc 
Like  It  (q.v.).  The  title  “ Sir”  corresponds  to  our 
“ Rev.” 

Martia.  One  of  the  heroines  of  Fletcher's. 
play  of  The  Double  Marriage,  in  love  with  Virolet 
(q.v.). 

Martial  Achievements  of  the  Scots 
Nation,  The.  See  Scots  Nation,  Martial 
Achievements  of  the. 

“Martial,  the  things  that  do  attain.” 

First  line  of  a lyric  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
called  The  Means  to  Attain  a Happy  Life. 

Martin,  in  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s  History  of  John 
Bull  (q.v.)  and  Swift’s  Tale  of  a Tub  (q.v.),  is  a 
personification  of  Martin  Luther,  the  German 
Reformer. 

Martin  Chnzzlewit.  See  Chuzzlewit,  Mar- 
tin. 

Martin  Marr-all,  Sir:  “or,  the  Feigned 
Innocence.”  A play  by  John  Dryden,  produced 
in  1667. 

Martin,  Theodore,  LL.D.,  translator  and 
biographer  (b.  1816),  was  associated  with  Professor 
Aytoun  in  the  Bon  Gaultier  Ballads  (q.v.).  He  is  also 
well  known  as  the  author  of  The  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort  (vol.  i.,  1874,  vol.  ii.,  1876),  issued  under 
royal  approval;  and  as  the  translator  (with  Aytoun) 
of  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Goethe  (1858),  of  CElilen- 
schlager’s  Correggio  and  Aladdin  (1854  and  1857),  of 
Horace’s  Odes  (i860),  the  Poems  of  Catullus  (1861), 
Dante’s  Vita  Nuova  (1862),  Goethe’s  Faust,  and 
Hartz’s  King  Rene’s  Daughter. 

Martin,  Thomas,  antiquary  (b.  1697,  d.  1771), 
was  author  of  Monumenta  Anglicana. 

Martineau,  Harriet,  miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1802,  d.  1876),  wrote  Devotional  Exercises  for 
the  Use  of  Young  Persons  (1823);  Christmas  Day 
(1824)  ; The  Friend  (1825)  ; Principle  and  Practic 
(1826  ; The  Rioters  (1S26);  The  Turn-Out  (1S27,; 
Traditions  of  Palestine  (1830),  (q.v.);  Illustra. - 
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ions  of  Taxation  (1S34);  Poor  Laws  and  Paupers 
1834);  Society  in  America  (1837);  Retrospect  of 
Western  Travel  (1838);  Deerbrook  (1839);  The  Hour 
tnd  the  Man  (1810),  (q.v.)  ; Life  in  the  Sick 
loom : Essays  by  an  invalid  (1843)  ; Letters  on 
1 lesmerism  (1845),  (q.v.);  Forest  and  Game  Law 
Tales  (1845) ; The  Billoiv  and  the  Rock  (1846)  ; 
Eastern  Life,  Past  and  Present  (1847);  History  of 
England,  during  the  Thirty  Years  Peace,  1S16—46 
'1849 — 50);  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Peace 
from  1SOO  to  1S15  (1851) ; Letters  on  the  Laws  of 


Man’s  Nature  and  Development  (1851) ; a condensa- 
tion of  the  Philosophic  Positive  of  Comte  (1853); 
Household  Education  (1854) ; Complete  Guide  to  the 
Lakes  (1854) ; The  Factory  Controversy  (1855) ; A 
History  of  the  American  Compromise  (1856) ; British 
Rule  in  India  (1857) ; Corporate  Tradition  and 
National  Rights  (1857) ; Local  Dues  on  Shipping 
(1857) ; England  and  her  Soldiers  (1859)  ; Endowed 
Schools  in  Ireland  (1859) ; Health,  Husbandry,  and 
Handicraft  (1861) ; Biographical  Sketches  (1872) ; 
and  a large  variety  of  other  publications.  See  her 
Autobiography  (1876).  Sec  Invalid,  An;  Laws  of 


Man’s  Nature. 


Martineau,  James,  LL.D.,  philosopher 
and  Unitarian  minister  (b.  1805),  has  published 
The  Rationale  of  Religious  Inquiry  (1837),  Hymns  of 
'he  Christian  Church  and  Home  (1840),  Endeavours 
after  the  Christian  Life  (1843,  1847),  Miscellanies 
(1852),  Studies  of  Christianity  (1858),  Essays  (1869), 
Hymns  of  Praise  and  Prayer  (1874),  and  Religious 
and  Modern  Materialism  (1874),  Hours  of  Thought 
(1876). 

Martyn,  Henry,  lawyer  (d.  1721),  was  a con- 
tributor to  The  Spectator  (q.v.). 

Martyn,  Syr.  See  Concubine,  The. 


Martyr  of  Antioch,  The.  A poem  by 
Dean  Milman  (1791 — 1868),  published  in  1822. 

Marvel,  Ik.  The  literary  pseudonym  of 
Donald  Grant  Mitchell  (b.  1822),  an  American 
author  (q.v.). 

Marvell,  Andrew,  poet  and  miscellaneous 
-vriter  (b.  1620,  d.  1678),  published  The  Rehearsal 
Transposed  (1672),  (q.v.);  Mr.  Smirkc  (1674),  (q.v.) ; 
An  Account  of  the  Growth  of  Popery  and  Arbitrary 
Government  in  England  (1678) ; Miscellaneous  Poems 
(1681)  ; and  A Seasonable  Argument  (q.v.).  The 
Works  of  Marvell  were  printed,  with  a Life  of  the 
author  by  Cooke,  in  1772,  and  by  Thompson  in 
1776.  The  poems  have  since  figured  in  almost 
every  important  collection  of  the  English  Poets, 
and  are  included  in  the  Aldine  edition.  “ Some  of 
his  verses  are  harsh,”  says  Hazlitt,  “as  the  words 
of  Mercury ; others  musical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute. 
Of  the  latter  kind  are  his  boat-song,  his  descrip- 
tion of  a fawn,  and  his  lines  to  Lady  Vere.”  See 
Cromwell’s  Return  from  Ireland;  Emiorants 
in  the  Bermudas;  Flecxnoe  ; Garden,  Thoughts 
in  a;  Holland,  A Whimsical  Satire  on:  Nymph, 
The;  Popery  and  Arbitrary  Government. 


“ Marvellous  Boy,  The.”  A description 
applied  to  Chatterton,  the  poet  (q.v.),  by  Words- 
worth, in  his  poem  on  Resolution  and  Independ- 
ence : — 

“I  thought  of  Chatterton,  the  marvellous  hoy, 

The  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his  pride.” 

Mary  Ambree.  A ballad,  which  describes 
“ the  valorous  acts  performed  at  Gaunt  by  the 
brave  bonnie  lass  Mary  Ambree,  who,  in  revenge  of 
her  lover’s  death,  did  play  her  part  most  gallantly.’’ 
For  Gaunt  read  Ghent,  at  the  siege  of  which,  by 
the  Spaniards  under  the  Prince  of  Parma,  Mary 
Ambree’ s lover,  Sir  John  Major,  is  supposed  to  be 
slain.  The  heroine  of  the  ballad  is  referred  to 
constantly  by  Ben  Jonson — in  his  Epicene  (1609), 
act  iv.,  scene  2,  his  Tale  of  a Tub,  act  i.,  scene  4, 
and  his  masque  called  The  Fortunate  Isles  (1626), 
where  he  quotes  the  very  words  of  the  song.  See 
also  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Scornf  ul  Lady,  actv., 
and  Butler’s  Hudibras  (pt.  i.,  c.  iii.,  v.  365),  where 
she  is  coupled  with  Joan  of  Arc  : — 

“ A bold  virago,  stout  and  tall, 

As  Joan  of  Arc  or  English  Mall.” 

Mary  Ashburton,  in  Longfellow’s  ro- 
mance of  Hyperion  (q.v.),  the  lady  with  whom  Paul 
Flemming  (q.v.)  falls  in  love. 

“ She  was  not  fair, 

Nor  beautiful— those  words  express  her  not ; 

But,  O,  her  looks  had  something  excellent, 

That  wants  a name  1 ” 

“ Mary,  I believed  thee  true.”  A song 

by  Thomas  Moore. 

Mary  in  Heaven,  To.  A lyric  by  Robert 
Burns,  addressed  to  Mary  Campbell : — 

“ O Mary,  dear  departed  shade, 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest?  ” 

Mary  Morison.  A song  by  Robert  Burns 
(1759 — 1796),  which  he  describes  as  one  of  his 
juvenile  works.  The  last  lines  run  ; — 

“ If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie, 

At  least  be  gentle  pity  shown ; 

A thought  ungentle  canna  be 
The  thought  of  Mary  Morison.” 

Mary  Powell.  See  Powell,  Mary. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Lament  of : “on 

the  Return  of  Spring.”  A lyric  by  Robert  Burns 
(1759 — 1796).  “'Whether,”  he  wrote,  “it  is  that 
the  story  of  our  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  has  a peculiar 
effect  on  the  feelings  of  a poet,  or  whether  I have 
in  the  enclosed  ballad  succeeded  beyond  my  usual 
poetic  success,  I know  not ; but  it  has  pleased  me 
beyond  any  effort  of  my  muse  for  a good  while 
past.” 

Mary  Trevellyn.  The  heroine  of  Clough’s 
poem,  Amours  dc  Voyage  (q.v.). 

Mary’s  Dream.  A ballad  by  John  Lowe 
(1750—1798). 

Maskwell.  A character  in  Congreve’s  Double 
Dealer  (q.v.),  drawn  with  great  power  as  a design- 
ing hypocritical  villain. 

Mason,  John,  Nonconforming  minister  (b. 
1706,  d.  1763),  wrote  Self-Knowledge  (1745); 
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Lord' a l)ay  Evening  Entertainment  (1751);  The 
Student  and  the  Pastor  ; Christian  Morals  ; and  other 
works. 

Mason,  John  Mitchell,  American  divine 
(b.  1770,  d.  1829),  was  the  author  of  a number  of 
sermons  and  orations,  a selection  from  which  was 
published  in  1860,  with  a Memoir  by  Dr.  Eadie. 

Mason,  William,  poet  (b.  1725,  d.  1797), 
wrote  Isis  (17-18),  (q.v.) ; Elfrida  (1753),  (q.v.)  ; 
Odes  on  Independence  (1756)  ; Memory,  Melancholy , 
and  the  Fall  of  Tyranny  (1756) ; Caractacus  (1759), 
(q.v.) ; An  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers, 
Knight  (1773),  (q.v.);  The  English  Carden  (1772 — 
1782),  (q.v.).  In  1775,  he  published  the  Poems  of 
Gray,  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  which  see.  See 
Macgregor,  Malcolm. 

Masque  of  Anarchy,  The.  See  Anarchy, 
The  Masque  or. 

Masque  of  Beauty,  The.  See  Beauty, 
The  Masque  or. 

Masque  of  Blackness,  The.  See  Black- 
ness, The  Masque  or. 

Masques  appear  to  have  owed  their  origin  to 
the  mediaeval,  practice  of  introducing  into  state 
processions  masked  persons  representing  fictitious 
characters.  We  hear  of  such  “ disguisings  ” as 
early  as  1348;  we  know  that  Henry  VIII.  took 
great  delight  in  them  ; and  it  can  be  easily  under- 
stood how  they  gradually  assumed  a more  strictly 
dramatic  form,  at  first  partaking  more  of  the  nature 
of  tableaux  vivcvnts  than  of  anything  else,  and  de- 
pending most  upon  the  splendour  of  the  dresses 
used  in  them,  and  the  amount  of  ingenuity  shown 
in  the  selection  of  costume;  by-and-by  growing- 
into  a species  of  private  theatricals,  which,  coming 
into  fashion  under  Elizabeth,  rose  to  a climax  of 
popularity  under  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  Masques  , 
being  asked  for  by  their  courtly  patrons,  our  poets  ' 
supplied  them  in  profusion,  and  we  find  among 
those  who  produced  them  the  honoured  names  of 
Francis  Beaumont,  William  Browne,  Samuel 
Daniel,  Ben  Jonson,  Sir  William  Davenant,  and 
John  Milton.  Browne’s  Inner  Temple  Masque 
was  performed  at  court  in  1620,  whilst  Milton’s 
Cornus  (q.v.)  was  written  for  the  family  of  the 
Earl  of  Bridgewater  in  1634.  This  was  the  cul- 
mination of  the  masque’s  prosperity.  When  the 
Commonwealth  came,  it  died  out,  with  much  else 
that  had  tended  to  make  the  Stuart  court  a brilliant 
one  ; and  it  was  never  resuscitated.  See  Warton’s 
English  Poetry. 

Massacre  at  Paris, The.  A play  by  Chris- 
topher Marlowe  (q.v.) . A fragment,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Hallam,  “ the  very  worst  of  his  dramas.” 

Massacre  in  Piedmont,  On  the  late.  A 

sonnet  by  John  Milton,  (1608 — 1674),  beginning: 

" Avenge,  0 Lord,  thy  slaughter’d  saints,  whose  hones 
Lie  scatter’d  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold.” 

“This  ‘collect  in  verse,’  as  it  has  been  justly 
named,  is,”  says  Palgrave,  “ the  most  mighty  , 


sonnet  in  any  language  known  to  the  editor  [of 
the  ‘ Golden  Treasury’].  Readers  should  observe 
that,  unlike  our  sonnets  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
it  is  constructed.on  the  original  Italian  or  Provencal 
model,  unquestionably  far  superior  to  the  imperfect 
form  employed  by  Shakespeare  and  Drummond.” 

Masset,  Stephen  C.  See  Pipes,  Jeems. 

Massey,  Gerald,  poet  (b.  1828),  has  pub- 
lished Poems  and  Chansons  (1846)  ; Voices  of  Free- 
dom and  Lyrics  of  Love  (1849)  ; The  Ballad  of  Babe 
Christabel , and  other  Poems  (1855);  Craig  crook 
Castle,  and  other  Poems  (1856);  Havelock's  March , 
and  other  Poems  (1861) ; Shakespeare' s Sonnets  and 
his  Private  Friends  (1866)  ; A Tale  of  Eternity,  and, 
other  Poems  (1869).  “Massey,”  says  Stedman, 
“ came  in  the  wake  of  the  Chartist  movement.  Sym- 
pathy for  his  cause  gained  his  social  verses  a wide 
hearing ; but  his  voice  sounds  to  better  advantage 
in  his  songs  of  wedded  love  and  other  fireside 
lyrics,  which  often  are  earnest  and  sweet.”  See 
Babe  Christabel,  Ballad  of. 

Massinger,  Philip,  dramatist  (b.  1584,  d. 
1640),  wrote  The  Hoble  Choice  (1653);  The  Wander- 
ing Lovers  (1653) ; Philenzo  and  Hippolyta  (1653)  ; 
Antonio  and  Vallia  (1660) ; The  Tyrant  (1660) ; Fast 
and  Welcome  (1660)  ; The  Old  Law  (q.v.)  ; The 
Virgin  Martyr  (1622),  (q.v.);  The  Unnatural  Combat 
(1639),  (q.v.);  The  Luke  of  Milan  (1623),  (q.v.); 
The  Bondman  (1624),  (q.v.) ; The  Eenegado  (1630)  ; 
The  Spanish  Viceroy  (1653) ; The  Roman  Actor 

S,  (q.v.) ; The  Judge;  The  Great  Luke  of  Florence 
; The  Honour  of  Women  ; The  Maid  of  Honour 
(1632);  The  Picture  (1630);  Minerva’s  Sacrifice 
(1653)  ; The  Emperor  of  the  East  (1632) ; Believe  as 
you  List  (1653);  The  Fatal  Lowry  (1620),  (q.v.); 
A New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Lebts  (1633),  (q.v.);  The 
City  Madam  (1659) ; The  Guardian  (1655)  ; A Very 
Vroman  (1655),  (q.v.);  The  Bashful  Lover  (1655); 
Alexius:  or,  the  Chaste  Lover  (1639);  The  Fair 
Anchoress  of  Pcmsileppo  (1640) ; The  Forced  Lady; 
The  Woman's  Plot ; The  Parliament  of  Love ; The 
Unfortunate  Piety  ; The  Tragedy  of  Oleander ; The 
Orator ; The  King  and  the  Subject ; and  other 
pieces.  The  Works  of  Massinger  were  edited  by 
Gilford  and  Lieut. -Colonel  Cunningham.  “ Some 
Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings”  was  published 
by  Thomas  Davies  in  1859.  See  also  the  intro- 
duction to  the  edition  of  the  Lramatic  Works,  by 
Hartley  Coleridge  (1859).  “Massinger  as  a tragic 
writer  appears  to  me,”  says  Hallam,  “second  only 
to  Shakespeare ; in  the  higher  comedy  I can  hardly 
think  him  inferior  to  Jonson.  In  wit  and  sprightly 
dialogue,  as  well  as  in  knowledge  of  dramatic 
effect,  he  falls  very  much  below  Fletcher.” 

Masson,  David,  biographer  and  literary 
critic  (b.  1822),  has  published  Essays,  Biographical 
and  Critical,  chiefly  on  English  Poets  (1856) ; The  Life 
of  John  Milton  (1858,  1871,  1873,  and  1875);  British 
Novelists  and  their  Styles  (1859);  Recent  British 
Philosophy  (1865);  Lrummond  of  Hawthornden 
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1 1 373);  and  a large  number  of  contributions  to 
I he  Quarterly , National,  British  Quarterly,  and 
I orth  British  .Reviews;  to  The  Encyclopedia 
I ritannica  ; to  The  English  Cyclopedia ; and  to 
r user’s  and  Macmillan's  Magazines,  the  latter  of 
hieh  he  edited  for  some  years.  His  Biographical 
ad  Critical  Essays  have  been  expanded  into  three 
parate  volumes,  with  additions  from  magazines 
874).  Mr.  Masson  has  held  the  Professorship 
I ; English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
urgh  since  I860,  when  he  resigned  a similar  office 
1 the  University  College,  London,  which  he  had 
I eld  since  1S-59. 

“ Master-passion  in  the  breast,  One.” 

h -Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  epistle  ii.,  hue  131 : — 

“ Like  Aaron’s  serpent,  swallows  up  the  rest.” 

“Master,  such  man,  Such.”  See  Tus- 

} er’s  April's  Abstract. 

“ Masterly  inactivity.”  See  “ Inactivity, 
[Masterly. ” 

Match  at  Midnight,  A.  “A  pleasant 
I :omedie,”  by  William  Rowley,  printed  in  1633. 

Material  Phenomena,  Twelve  Essays 
en  the  Proximate  Causes  of,  by  Sir 

Richard  Phillips  (1768 — 1840);  published  in 
1821,  and  noticeable  only  because  the  writer  en- 
deavours in  these  essays,  and  in  Four  Dialogues, 
published  in  1824,  to  overthrow  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  gravitation. 

Mathews,  Charles  James,  actor  and  dra- 
matist (b.  1803),  is  co-author,  with  George  Henry 
Lewes,  of  The  Game  of  Speculation  (q.v.),  and  sole 
author  of  My  Awful  Dad , Married  for  Money,  Patter 
versus  Clatter , Little  Toddlekins , My  Wife’s  Mother, 
The  Dowager , and  many  other  stage  pieces. 

Mathias,  T.  J.  See  Pursuits  op  Literature. 

Matilda.  The  evil  genius  of  Ambrosio  (q.v.). 

Matrimonial  Troubles.  In  two  parts:  the 
first  a comedy,  the  second  a tragedy ; by  Mar- 
garet, Duchess  of  Newcastle  (1624 — 1673). 

Matrymonye,  The  Christen  State  of: 

“ wherein  Housbandes  and  Wyves  maye  leme  to 
kope  House  together  wyth  Love,”  by  Miles 
Cover  dale,  Bishop  of  Exeter;  published  in  1552. 

Matter  and  Spirit,  Disquisitions  re- 
lating to ; “ to  which  is  added,  The  History  of 
the  Philosophical  Doctrino  concerning  the  Origin 
of  the  Soul  and  the  Nature  of  Matter ; with  its 
influence  on  Christianity,  especially  with  respect 
to  the  Pre-existence  of  Christ,”  by  Joseph 
Pkiestley  (1733 — 1804);  published  in  1777.  In 
this  work  the  writer  endeavours  to  prove  that  man 
is  wholly  material,  and  that  all  his  hopes  of  a 
future  life  hang  upon  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection. 

Matthew.  A lyric  by  William  Wordsworth, 
written  in  1799. 
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Matthew,  Master.  A person  in  Ben  Jon- 

son’s  comody  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  (q.v.). 

Matthew  of  Westminster,  a Benedictine 
monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  wrote  a Chronicle 
of  Britain  from  the  Creation  to  1307,  which  he 
called  Flores  Historiarum,  and  which,  down  to  1273, 
is  chiefly  drawn  from  Roger  of  Wendover  (q.v.). 
“He  becomes  an  authority  for  himself  when  he 
treats  of  the  reigns  of  John,  Henry  III.,  and 
Edward  I.,  whose  wars,”  saysMorley,  “he  describes 
with  animation.”  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  argued  in 
The  Quarterly  Review  (No.  67),  that  there  was  no 
such  person  as  this  Matthew,  but  that  he  is  iden- 
tical with  Matthew  of  Paris  (q.v.).  The  Flores  were 
first  printed  in  1567,  and  translated  from  their 
original  Latin  in  1853. 

Matthew  of  Paris  (sometimes  called  Matthew’ 
Paris),  so  named,  perhaps,  because  he  had  studied 
there  (d.  1259),  was  a monk  of  St.  Albans,  and 
wrote  a sort  of  summary  or  paraphrase  of  Roger  of 
Wendover’ s Flores  Historiarum  up  to  the  year 
1235,  after  which  time,  to  the  year  1273,  the 
matter  of  the  work — which  Matthew  called  Historia 
Major — is  Matthew'’ s own.  Such,  at  least,  vns  the 
discovery  made  by  Coxe,  who  edited  the  Flores  for 
the  English  Historical  Society.  Previously,  the 
whole  Historia  was  attributed  to  Matthew.  See 
the  French  translation  of  1840 — 41.  It  has  been 
translated  into  English.  Matthew  also  wrote 
Lives  of  sundry  kings  of  Mercia  and  abbots  of  St. 
Albans. 

Matthew’s  Bible.  See  Bible,  The. 

Maturin,  Charles  Robert,  novelist  and 
dramatist  (b.  1782,  d.  1824),  published  The  Fatal 
Revenge:  or,  the  Family  of  Montorio  (1807),  (q.v.): 
The  Albigenses  (1814)  ; Bertram  (1816) ; Manuel 
(1817),  (q.v.) ; The  Milesian  Chief ; The  Wild 
Irish  Boy;  Women:  or,  Four  et  Contre  (q.v.);  and 
Melmoth  the  Wanderer  (q.v.).  See  Murphy,  Dennis 
Jasper. 

Maud.  A “ dramatic  poem”  by  Alfred 
Tennyson,  published  in  1855;  the  section  begin- 
ning “ O that  ’twere  possible”  having  been  pub- 
lished in  The  Tribute  in  1837.  “Maud,”  says 
Robert  Buchanan,  “is  full  of  beauties;  it  posi- 
tively blossoms  with  exquisite  expressions.  It  is 
invaluable  as  revealing  to  us  for  a moment  the 
sources  of  reserved  strength  in  Tennyson,  and 
as  containing  signs  of  passion  and  self-revelation 
altogether  unusual.  In  a hundred  passages  we 
have  glimpses  that  startle  and  amaze  us.  We  see 
what  a disturbing  force  the  Laureate  might  have 
been,  if  he  had  not  chosen  rather  to  be  the  con- 
secrating musician  of  his  generation.” 

“Maudlin  poetess  (A),  a rhyming 

peer.”— Pope,  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  line  16. 

Maunder,  Samuel  (b.  1790,  d.  1849),  com- 
piled Treasuries  of  Geography,  History,  The  Bible, 
literature  and  Science,  Natural  History,  and 
General  Science. 
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Maurice,  Frederick  Denison,  clergyman, 
theologian,  and  philosopher  (b.  1805,  d.  1872), 
wrote  Subscription  no  Bondage , The  Kingdom  of 
Christ  (1842),  History  of  Moral  and'  Physical  Philo- 
sophy (1853 — 62),  Theological  Essays  (1854),  Patri- 
archs and  Lawgivers  of  the  Old  Testament  (1855), 
The  Bible  and  Science  (1863),  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
(1864),  Conflict  of  Good  and  Evil  (1865),  The  Com- 
mandments (1866),  Christian  Ethics  (1867),  The  Con- 
science (1S68),  Social  Morality  (1869),  The  Friend- 
ship of  Books  (1873),  and  other  works,  including 
many  volumes  of  sermons  and  lectures.  Of  the 
Theological  Essays  a writer  in  The  Spectator  says, 
“ They  are  valuable  as  a complete  exposition  of  his 
[the  author’s]  views  of  Christianity — the  views  of 
a man  who  is  powerfully  influencing  his  genera- 
tion, and  who  profoundly  believes  in  revealed  re- 
ligion as  a series  of  facts  disclosing  God’s  plan  for 
educating  and  restoring  the  human  race.”  See 
Southey’s  Life  and  Correspondence. 

Maw-worm,  in  Bickerstaff’s  comedy  of  The 
Hypocrite  (q.v.),  is  a vulgar,  designing  knave,  who 
makes  religion  a cloak  for  the  most  odious  vices, 
but  is  the  dupe  of  his  own  credulity. 

Maximin.  A Roman  tyrant,  in  Dryden’s 
play  of  Tyrannic  Love : or,  the  Royal  Martyr 
(q.v.). 

Maxwell,  John.  See  Royal  Captive,  The. 

Maxwell,  William  Hamilton,  novelist 
(b.'1795,  d.  1850),  wrote  Stories  of  Waterloo  (1829)  ; 
O'Hara;  The  Bivouac  ; The  Dark  Lady  of  Doona  ; 
The  Adventures  of  Captain  Blake  ; The  Fortunes  of 
Hector  O' Hallor an ; Wild  Sports  of  the  West;  The 
Victories  of  Wellington  and  the  British  Armies  ; and 
other  works. 

Maxwell,  Sir  William  Stirling,  K.T., 

politician  and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1818,  d. 
1878),  published  Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain 
(1848),  The  Cloister  Life  of  Charles  V.  (1852),  Velas- 
quez (1855),  Soliman  the  Magnificent  (1877),  &c. 

May-day.  A comedy  by  George  Chapman 
(1557 — 1634),  printed  in  1611. 

Mayday  with  the  Muses.  A poem  by 
Robert  Bloomfield,  published  in  1822. 

May  Morning,  Song  on.  By  John  Milton. 

May  Queen,  The.  A ballad  by  Alfred 
Tennyson,  published  in  1832,  and  including  New 
Year's  Eve. 

May,  Thomas,  historian,  poet,  and  dramatist 
(b.  1595,  d.  1650),  published  The  Heir  (1622); 
Antigone  (1631)  ; The  Reigne  of  King  Henry  the 
Second  (1633) ; The  Victorious  Reigne  of  King  Edward 
the  Third  { 1635);  Cleopatra  { 1639);  Julia  Agrippina, 
Empresse  of  Rome  (1639) ; Supplementmn  Lucani 
(1640) ; The  History  of  the  Parliament  of  England 
which  began  November  3,  16J/.0  (1647);  A Breviary 
of  the  History  of  the  Parliament  of  England  (1650)  ; 
The  Old  Couple  (1658);  translations  of  Virgil’s 
Georgies,  Lucan’s  Pharsalia,  some  of  Martial’s 
Epigrams,  Barclay’s  Argenis,  and  some  other  works. 


See  The  New  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  See  Heir 
The  ; Parliament  of  England. 

Maydes  Metamorphoses,  The.  A play 

by  John  Lyly,  produced  in  1600. 

Mayhew,  The  Brothers.  A literary  fra- 
ternity, of  whom  Henry  (1812—1876)  wrote 
London  Labour  and  London  Poor  (1851)  ; The  Great 
World  of  London  (1856) ; The  Rhine,  and  its  Pic- 
turesque Scenery  (1856—58)  ; The  Story  of  the 
Peasant  Boy  Philosopher  ; and  Wonders  of  Science : 
or,  Young  Humphry  Davy.  Henry  and  Augustus 
published  Whom  to  Marry,  and  How  to  Get  Married; 
The  Image  of  his  Brother ; and  Paved  with  Gold. 
Horace  contributed  to  Punch,  and  wrote,  among 
other  pieces,  Letters  Left  at  the  Pastrycook' s. 
Thomas  commenced  the  Penny  National  Library, 
and  otherwise  connected  himself  with  the  publica- 
tion of  cheap  literature.  Edward  is  the  author  of 
some  veterinary  works. 

Maylie,  Harry.  One  of  the  heroes  of 
Dickens’s  novel  of  Oliver  Twist  (q.v.);  eventually 
married  to  Rose  Fleming. 

Maynard,  Walter.  See  Beale,  Thomas 

WlLLERT. 

Mayne,  Jasper,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  poet  and  dramatist  (b.  1604,  d.  1672), 
wrote  Sermons  (1653) ; translations  of  Lucian’s 
Dialogues  (1638)  and  of  Donne’s  Latin  Epigrams 
(1652);  The  Gitye  Match  (1639),  (q.v.);  The  Amorous 
Warre  (1648),  (q.v.);  and  other  works. 

Mayne,  John,  poet  (b.  1759,  d.  1836),  wrote 
The  Siller  Gun  (1777),  (q.v.);  Hallowe'en  (1780); 
Logan  Braes  (1781),  (q.v.);  and  other  short  pieces, 
contributed  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day. 

Mayo,  IsabeUa  Fyvie.  See  Garrett, 
Edward. 

Mazeppa.  A poem  by  Lord  Byron  (1788— 
1824),  published  in  1819.  Mazeppa,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  chief  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Ukraine,  who  joined  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and 
fought  at  Pultowa  against  Peter  the  Great.  The 
poem  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a soliloquy  by  this 
famous  warrior,  who  narrates  in  it  a romantic 
incident  of  his  life. 

“ Methought  I saw  my  late  espoused 

saint.” — John  Milton,  On  his  Deceased  Wife. 

Meadows,  Mr.,  in  Madame  D’Arblay’s 
novel  of  Cecilia  (q.v.),  is  an  ennuye,  who  is  described 
by  one  of  the  characters  as  “ the  sweetest  dresser 
in  the  world.  I assure  you  it’s  a great  thing  to  be 
spoke  to  by  him  ; we  are  all  of  us  quite  angry  when 
he  won’t  take  any  notice  of  us.”  He  himself  com- 
plains, on  one  occasion,  of  being  “ worn  to  a thread,” 
because  he  has  been  ‘ ‘ talking  to  a young  lady  to 
entertain  her.” 

“Meadow  of  Margin.” — Sheridan, School 
for  Scandal. 

“ Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied.” — 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  line  75. 
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“ Meaner  beauties  of  the  night,  You.” 

First  liuo  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton’s  lines  To  His 
Mistress,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia. 

“ Meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give, 

To  me  the.” — Wordsworth’s  Ode  on  the  Intima- 
tions of  Immortality  (q.v.)  : — 

“ Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.” 

“ Meanest  floweret  of  the  vale,  The.” 

— Gray,  Ode  on  the  Bleasure  arising  from  Vicissi- 
tude. 

“ Meanest  thing  that  feels,  The.”— 

Wordsworth,  Hart-leap  Well,  part  ii. 

“Meanest  wretch  in  life,  The.”— 

B i'rns,  Tam  o’ Shunter  : — 

“ The  crouching  vassal  of  a tyrant  wife.” 

“ Means  (Not),  but  blunders  round 

about  a meaning.” — Dryden,  Mac-Flecknoe. 

“ Means  unto  an  end.”  See  “Life’s  but 

A MEAN’S,”  &C. 

Measure  for  Measure.  A comedy  by 
William  Shakespeare  (1564 — 1616),  first  printed 
in  the  folio  of  1623.  It  was,  however,  played  at 
least  as  early  as  1604.  It  was  probably  written  in 
1603.  The  plot  is  derived  from  a drama  by  George 
Whetstone,  entitled,  The  Eight  Excellent  and 
Famous  Hystorye  of  Promos  and  Cassandra  (1578), 
which  was  itself  founded  on  novella  5,  in  the 
eighth  deca,  of  the  second  part  of  Cinthio’s  Heca- 
tommithi.  “ A play,”  says  Hazlitt,  “ as  full  of 
genius  as  it  is  of  wisdom.  Yet  there  is  an  original 
sin  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  which  prevents 
us  from  taking  a cordial  interest  in  it.” 

“Measures,  not  men,  have  always 

been  my  mark.”  See  Goldsmith’s  comedy  of  The 
Good-Natured  Man,  act  ii.  Burke,  in  his  essay  on 
Present  Discontents,  speaks  of  “ the  cant  of  not  men, 
hut  measures,  a sort  of  charm  by  which  some  people 
get  loose  from  every  honourable  engagement.” 

“ Meccas  of  the  mind,  The.”— Halleck, 

Burns. 

Medal,  The : “ a Satire  against  Sedition,”  by 
John-  Dryden;  written  in  1681.  The  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury having  been  acquitted  of  high  treason,  the 
populace  celebrated  the  event  with  great  rejoicings, 
and  a modal  was  struck,  bearing  their  hero’s  name 
and  head,  and,  on  the  reverse,  a sun,  obscured  with 
a cloud,  rising  over  the  Tower  and  City  of  London  : 
also,  the  date  (November  24,  1681),  and  the  motto 
“ Laetamur  ” (we  rejoice).  It  is  said  that  the  king 
suggested  this  circumstance  as  a subject  for 
Dryden's  satirical  genius,  and  rewarded  his  per- 
formance with  a hundred  gold  pieces. 

Medals,  Ancient.  See  Dialogues  upon  the 

L'se  FULNESS  OF  ANCIENT  MeDALS. 

“ Meddles  with  cold  iron,  That.”— 

Butler,  Hudibras,  part  i.,  canto  iii.,  lino  2.  The 
whole  quotation  runs : — 

Ay  me ! what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  Iron  1 


Medea.  A play,  adapted  from  the  Greek  of 
Seneca,  by  John  Studley,  and  published  in  1566. 

“ Medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep.” 

— Othello,  act  iii.,  scene  3. 

Medina.  The  step-sister  of  Elissa  (q.v.),  in 
Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene. 

Mediocrity  in  Love  rejected.  A song  by 
Thomas  Carew  (1589 — 1639). 

Meditation  upon  a Broomstick.  See 

Broomstick,  A Meditation  upon  a. 

Meditation  written  in  Winter.  Stanzas 
by  William  Dunhar,  in  Pinkerton’s  Scottish  Poems. 

Meditations  Among  the  Tombs.  A 

religious  work  by  James  Hervey  (1714 — 1758), 
published  in  1746. 

Medley.  A character  in  Etherege’s  comedy 
of  The  Man  of  Mode  (q.v.),  in  which  the  author  is 
supposed  to  have  attempted  a representation  of 
! himself.  The  same  is  said,  however,  of  Bellair 
(q.v.),  another  person  in  the  piece. 

Medora.  One  of  the  heroines  of  Byron’s 
poem  of  The  Corsair  (q.v.). 

Medoro.  A Moorish  youth  in  Ariosto’s 
Orlando  Furioso,  who  marries  Angelica  (q.v.). 

Medulla,  The.  A chemical  poem,  written  in 
1476,  by  George  Bipley. 

Medwell,  Henry.  See  Finding  of  Truth, 
Of  the  ; and  Nature. 

Medwin,  Captain  Thomas,  published 
Conversat  ions  of  Lord  Byron,  noted  dur  ing  a residence 
with  his  Lordship  at  Pisa  in  1821 — 22  (1824)  ; Cap- 
tain Medwin  Vindicated  from  the  Calumnies  of  the 
Reviewers  (1825);  The  Angler  in  Wales  (1834); 
Lady  Singleton  (1842) ; and  The  Shelley  Papers 
(1847). 

“Meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Without  the.” — Milton,  Lycidas,  line  14. 

“ Meek-eyed  Morn  appears,  mother 

of  dews.” — Thomson,  The  Seasons  (“  Summer,” 
line  47). 

“ Meek  Walton’s  heavenly  memory.” 

See  “Satellites  burning  in  a lucid  ring.” 

Meikle,  William  Julius.  Sec  Mickle. 

Meiklewham,  Mr.  Saunders,  in  Scott’s 
St.  Eonan’s  Well,  is  one  of  tho  managing  com- 
mittee of  the  Spa. 

“ Melancholy,  And,  with  a green  and 

yellow.” — Twelfth  Night,  act  ii.,  scene  4 : — 

“ She  sat,  like  Patience  on  a monument, 

Smiling  at  grief.” 

“Melancholy  main,  Placed  far  amid 

tho.”  See  stanza  30,  canto  i.,  of  Thomson’s  poem, 
The  Castle  of  Indolence. 

“ Melancholy  marked  him  for  her 

own.” — Gray,  Elegy  written  in  a Country  Church- 
( yard. 
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Melancholy,  Ode  on.  By  John  Keats. 

“ Aye  in  ttie  very  temple  of  Delight, 

Veil’d  Melancholy  has  her  sovran  shrine.” 

Melancholy,  Ode  to,  by  Thomas  Hood, 
was  written  in  1827. 

“ There’s  not  a string  attuned  to  Mirth 
But  has  its  chord  in  Melancholy.” 

Melancholy,  The  Anatomy  of,  by  Robert 
Durton  (1576 — 1639),  was  published  in  1621.  Of 
this  fascinating  repertory  of  sentiment,  reflection, 
and  quotation — often  fantastical,  often  ridiculous, 
but  always  amusing — Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  it 
was  the  only  book  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed 
two  hours  sooner  than  he  wished  to  rise.  Sterne 
borrowed  largely  from  it.  “ Twenty  lines  of  a 
poet,”  says  Taine,  “ a dozen  lines  of  a treatise  on 
agriculture,  a folio  page  of  heraldry,  a description 
of  rare  fishes,  a paragraph  of  a sermon  on  patience, 
the  record  of  the  fever  fits  of  hypochondria,  the 
history  of  the  particle  that,  a scrap  of  metaphysics 
— that  is  what  passes  through  his  brain  in  a quarter 
of  an  hour ; it  is  a carnival  of  ideas  and  phrases — 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  Italian,  philo- 
sophical, geometrical,  medical,  poetical,  astrological, 
musical,  pedagogic — heaped  one  on  the  other ; an 
enormous  medley,  a prodigious  mass  of  jumbled 
quotations,  jostling  thoughts,  with  the  vivacity 
and  the  transport  of  a feast  of  unreason.  He  is 
never-ending ; words,  phrases,  overflow,  are  heaped 
up,  overlap  one  each  other,  and  flow  on,  carrying 
the  reader  along,  deafened,  stunned,  half-drowned, 
unable  to  touch  ground  in  the  deluge.  Burton  is 
inexhaustible.  There  are  no  ideas  which  he  does 
not  iterate  under  fifty  forms;  when  he  has  ex- 
hausted his  own,  he  pours  out  upon  us  other  men’s 
— the  classics,  the  rarest  authors,  known  only  by 
savants — authors  rarer  still,  known  only  to  the 
learned;  he  borrows  from  all.  At  the  head  of 
every  part'  you  will  find  a synoptical  and  analytical 
table,  with  hyphens,  brackets,  each  division  be- 
getting its  sub-divisions,  each  section  its  sub- 
sections ; of  the  malady  in  general,  of  melancholy 
in  particular,  of  its  nature,  its  seat,  its  varieties, 
causes,  symptoms,  prognosis;  of  its  cure  by  per- 
missible means,  by  forbidden  means,  by  dietetic 
means,  by  pharmaceutical  means.  After  the  scho- 
lastic processes,  he  descends  from  the  general  to 
the  particular,  and  disposes  each  emotion  and  idea 
in  its  labelled  case.”  See  Melancholy,  Treatise 
on. 

Melancholy,  The  Author’s  Abstract 

of.  Verses  prefixed  by  Robert  Burton  (1576 — 
1639)  to  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  (q.v.).  They 
are  twelve  in  number,  and  are  said  to  have  sug- 
gested to  Milton  some  of  the  imagery  of  his 
II  Penseroso : — 

“ When  I go  musing  all  alone, 

Thinking  of  clivers  things  foreknown— 

When  I build  castles  in  the  air, 

Void  of  sorrow,  void  of  fear, 

Pleasing  myself  with  phantasms  sweet — 

Methinks  the  time  runs  very  fleet. 

All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly  ; 

Nought  so  sweet  as  melancholy.” 


The  reader  will  remember  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’3 
famous  lino : — 

“ Nothing's  bo  dainty  sweet  as  lovely  melancholy.” 

Some  writer  has  remarked  upon  the  vein  of  melan- 
choly running  through  all  Elizabethan  literature. 

Melancholy,  The  Pleasures  of.  A poem 
by  Thomas  Warton  (1728 — 1790),  published  in 
1745. 

Melancholy,  Treatise  on,  by  Timothy 
Bright,  M.D.,  was  published  in  1586.  This  pro- 
bably suggested  to  Burton  his  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly (q.v.). 

Melanthe  : “ Fabula  Rastoralis.  ” A play  by 
Brookes,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  acted 
before  King  James  i.  on  Friday,  March  10,  1614, 
and  printed  in  1615. 

Melantius.  A brave,  honest  soldier  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher’s  Maid's  Tragedy  (q.v.).  A 
favourite  character  of  Fletcher’s. 

Meldrum,  Squire.  The  hero  of  “the  His- 
torie  of  ane  nobil  and  wailzeand  Squyer  William 
Meldrum,”  by  Sir  David  Lindsay  (1490 — 1557), 
printed  in  1550,  reprinted  in  Pinkerton’s  collection 
(1752),  and  reproduced  in  Sibbald’s  Chronicle  of 
Scottish  Poetry  (1802). 

Melesinda.  The  heroine  of  Charles  Lamb’s 
farce  of  Mr.  H.  (q.v.). 

Meliades,  Tears  on  the  Death  of.  An 

elegy,  composed  in  memory  of  Prince  Henry,  son 
of  James  I.,  by  William  Drummond  in  1613. 
Meliades  was  the  name  used  by  the  prince  in  all 
his  chivalrous  exercises,  being  the  anagram  of 
Miles  a Deo — God’s  Soldier.  Froissart  has  a ro- 
mance called  Meliades:  or,  the  Knight  of  the  Sun  of 
Gold. 

Meliadus  del  Espinoy  and  Meliadus 
le  Noir  rF.il . The  thirty-seventh  and  thirty- 
eighth  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  See  Robin- 
son’s Ancient  Order  (1582). 

Melibea.  See  Calistus. 

Melibeus,  The  Tale  of,  in  Chaucer’s 
Canterbury  Tales  (q.v.),  is  a translation  from  the 
Latin  text  of  Albertano  de  Brescia,  or  its  French 
version,  the  Livre  dc  Mclibee  et  de  Dame  Prudence. 
It  is  one  of  the  two  prose  tales  in  Chaucer’s  work. 

Melissa.  A prophetess  in  Ariosto’s  Orlando 
Furioso. 

Melincourt.  A novel  by  Thomas  Love 
Peacock  (1785 — 1866),  published  in  1817- 

Melmoth,  Courtney.  The  nom  dc  plume 
adopted  by  Samuel  Jackson  Pratt  (1749 — 1814), 
a poet  and  prose  writer  of  some  popularity  in  his 
day. 

Melmoth  the  Wanderer.  A novel  by 
Charles  Robert  Maturin  (1782 — 1824),  written 
after  the  manner  of  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis.  Tho 
hero  is  represented  as  being  enabled,  by  a treaty  with 
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the  Evil  One,  to  live  ono  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
during  which  time  ho  experiences  somo  very  rc- 
markable  adventures. 

Melmoth,  William,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  (b.1666, 
d.  1743),  published  The  Great  Importance  of  a Re- 
ligious Life  (1711),  and  Reports  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  (with  Peere  Williams).  lie  also  wrote 
some  comments  on  the  immoralities  of  the  age,  in 
the  form  of  letters  to  Daniel  Defoe.  His  son  wrote 
his  Life , under  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  a late 
Eminent  Advocate  (1796). 

Melmoth,  William,  son  of  the  preceding 
(b.  1710,  d.  1799),  published  Letters  on  Several 
Subjects  (1742),  Pliny’s  Letters  (1746),  Cicero’s 
Letters  (1753),  Cato:  or,  Old  Aye  (1773),  and Lcelius: 
or,  Friendship  (1777).  See  Fitzosbokne. 

“Melodious  tear.”  Sec  “Meed  of  some 

MELODIOUS  TEAK.” 

“ Melting  Mood,  The.”  -A.  phrase  occur- 
ring in  Othello,  act  v.,  scene  2. 

Melvill,  Henry,  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s  (b. 
1798,  d.  1871),  published  several  volumes  of  Ser- 
mons, and  one  of  Lectures  (1850 — 52). 

MelviU9,  Herman,  American  novelist  (b. 
1819),  has  published  Typee  (1846),  Omoo  (1847), 
Mardi  (1849),  Redburn  (1849),  White  Jacket  (1850), 
Moby  Rick  (1851),  Pierre  (1852),  Israel  Potter 
(1855),  Piazza  Tales  (1856),  The  Confidence  Man 
(1857),  The  Refugee  (1865),  and  Rattle  Pieces , poems 
(1866). 

Melville,  James,  Scottish  divine  (b.  1556,  d. 
1614),  was  the  author  of  a Riary , published  by  the 
Bannatvne  and  Wodrow  Societies ; also,  a cate- 
chism, some  prose  treatises,  and  poems. 

Melville,  J.  G.  Whyte,  novelist  and  verse- 
writer  (b.  1821),  has  published  Rigby  Grand  (1853), 
General  Bounce  (1854),  Kate  Coventry  (1856),  The 
Interpreter  (1858),  Holmby  House  (i860),  Good  for 
Nothing  (1861),  Tilbury  Nogo  (1861 ),  Market  Har- 
borough  (1861),  The  Gladiators  (1863),  Brookes  of 
Bridlemere  (1864),  The  Queen’s  Maries  (1864),  Cerise 
(1865),  Bones  and  I (1868),  The  White  Rose  (1868), 
M.  or  N.  (1869),  Contraband  (1870),  Sarchedon 
(1871),  Satanella  (1872),  The  True  Cross  (1873), 
Uncle  John  (1874),  Sister  Louise  (1875),  Katerfclto 
(1875),  and  Rosine  (1876),  besides  a translation  of 
Horace’s  Odes  and  a book  of  Songs  and  Verses. 

Melville,  Sir  James  (b.  1535,  d.  1617), 
wrote  “ Memoirs  : containing  an  Impartial  Account 
of  the  most  Kemarkable  Affairs  of  State  during 
tho  Last  Age,  not  mentioned  by  other  Historians ; 
more  particularly  relating  to  the  Kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland,  under  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  King  James. 
In  all  which  transactions  tho  Author  was  per- 
sonally and  publicly  concerned.”  This  work  was 
first  printed  in  1683,  afterwards  in  1827  for  tho 
Bannatyne  Club,  and  again  in  1833  for  tho  Mait- 
land Club. 


“Memnon  drew  rivens  of  melody, 

Morn  from.” — Tennyson,  The  Palace  of  Art.  So 
Keble  : — 

" Soft  as  Memnon’8  harp  at  morning.” 

The  allusion  in  both  cases  is  to  the  old  myth  of 
Memnon,  King  of  Ethiopia,  who  was  the  son  of 
Aurora,  or  the  dawn,  and  whose  statue  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  was  said  to  give  forth 
sounds  at  sunrise,  this  being  his  greeting  to  his 
mother. 

Memorial  Verses,  by  Matthew  Aknold 
(b.  1822) ; dated  April,  1850,  and  celebrating 
“Goethe’s  sage  mind”  and  “Wordsworth’s  healing 
power.” 

Memorials  of  a Tour  in  Scotland. 

Poems  by  William  Wordsworth,  written  in  1803, 
and  including  At  the  Grave  of  Burns,  To  the  Sons 
of  Burns,  To  a Highland  Girl,  and  Yarrow  Revisited. 
Another  series  was  published  in  1814. 

Memorials  of  a Tour  on  the  Continent. 

Poems  by  William  Wordsworth,  written  in  1820. 

Memorials  of  a Tour  in  Italy.  Poems 
by  William  Wordsworth,  written  in  1837. 

Memoirs : “ containing  tho  lives  of  several 
Ladies  of  Great  Britain,”  by  Thomas  Amory, 
“JohnBuncle”  (1691 — 1788);  published  in  1755. 
In  this  work  the  author  describes  his  visit  to  the 
daughter  of  a deceased  college  acquaintance  among 
the  hills  of  Northumberland,  and  their  agreement 
to  undertake  a journey  to  the  Western  Islands, 
where  they  encounter  various  adventures,  and  dis- 
course upon  many  abstruse  topics  of  philosophy. 
The  “several  ladies”  seem  all  to  have  been  ficti- 
tious characters,  and  the  work  is  apparently  in- 
tended by  the  author  as  a vehicle  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  his  peculiar  religious  notions.  It  is  noticed 
in  The  Retrospective  Review,  vol.  vi. 

Memoirs  of  Europe  towards  the  Close 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  A work  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  Olgismodus,  a secretary  to 
and  favourite  of  Charlemagne,  and  translated  into 
English. 

Memoirs  Of  P.  P.,  “ a Parish  Clerk;”  written 
in  ridicule  of  Burnet’s  garrulous  History  of  My 
Own  Times  (q.v.) ; often  attributed  to  Pope,  but 
really  composed  by  John  Arbuthnot  (1675 — 1735). 
The  pompous,  pragmatic,  self-conceited  clerk  is 
drawn  with  so  much  rigour  that  the  character  has 
become  proverbial. 

Memory,  Ode  to,  by  Alfred  Tennyson; 
published  in  1830,  and  noticeable  as  including  two 
lines  from  the  un-reprinted  Timbuctoo : — 

“ Listening  the  lordly  music  flowing  from 
The  illimitable  years 

and  the  description,  in  part  iv.,  of  tho  poet’s 
early  home : — 

“ The  seven  elms,  the  poplnrs  four 
That  stand  beside  my  father’s  door.” 

Memory  of  Christ’s  Miracles:  “in 
verse,”  by  Samvel  Howlands,  written  in  1618- 
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Men  and  Women.  Minor  poems  by  Robert 
Browning;  published  in  1855,  and  including Pictor 
Ignotus , Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Bishop 
Blougram's  Apology,  and  others. 

“Men  are  April  when  they  woo,  De- 
cember when  they  wed.” — As  You  Like  Lt,  act  iv., 
scene  1. 

“ Men  are  but  children  of  a larger 

growth.”  . See  “Children  of  a larger  growth 
also,  “ Child  is  father  of  the  man,  The” 

“ Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when 

even  the  Shade.” — "Wordsworth,  Poems  dedicated 
to  National  Independence  and  Liberty,  part  i., 
No.  6 : — 

“ Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  passed  away.” 

“ Men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they 

are.” — Goldsmith,  Retaliation , line  64. 

“ Men  have  died  from  time  to  time, 

but  not  for  love.” — As  You  Like  It,  act  iv., 
scene  1. 

“ Men  may  rise  on  stepping  stones.” 

— Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  stanza  1 : — 

“ Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things.” 
Longfellow,  in  his  Ladder  of  St.  Augustine  (q.v.), 
says : — 

“ St.  Augustine ! well  hast  thou  said 
That  of  our  vices  we  can  frame 
A ladder,  if  we  will  tread 
Beneath  our  feet  each  dead  of  shame.” 

“ Men,  my  brothers,  men,  the  workers 

ever  reaping  something  new.” — Tennyson,  Locks- 
ley  Nall. 

Men  of  Character.  A series  of  witty 
sketches  by  Douglas  Jerrold  (1803—1857),  pub- 
lished in  1838. 

“Men  of  England!  who  inherit.”  A 

song  by  Thomas  Campbell. 

“ Men  talk  only  to  conceal  their 

mind.”— Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  iv.,  line 
843.  The  epigram  that  “ Language  was  given  to 
men  to  conceal  their  thoughts”  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Talleyrand.  It  is,  however,  to  be  found 
in  Goldsmith,  and,  with  some  variation  of  expres- 
sion, in  more  than  one  other  English  writer. 

“Men  were  deceivers  ever.”  Line  2 
of  a song  in.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  act  ii., 
scene  3. 

“Men  were  made  for  us,  and  we  for 

men.” — Ramsay,  The  Gentle  Shepherd. 

Menalcas.  The  rival  of  Colin  Clout  in  Spen- 
ser’s Shepherd' s Calendar. 

Menander,  in  Dibdin’s  “ bibliographical  ro- 
mance,” called  Bibliomania  (q.v.),  is  intended  for 
Thomas  Warton,  the  literary  critic  and  historian. 

Menaphon.  A work  by  Robert  Greene 
(1560 — 1592),  published  in  1587.  Its  second  title  is 
“ Camilla’s  Alarm  to  Slumbering  Euphues,  in  his 
melancholy  cell  at  Silixcdra.”  The  author  describes 
it  as  “a  work  worthy  the  youngest  ears  for  plea- 
sure, or  the  gravest  censure  for  principles.” 


Mennis,  Sir  John,  poet  (b.  1591,  d.  1671), 
wrote  various  lyrics,  published  in  Musarum  JDelicia: 
or,  the  Muses'  Recreations  (1651),  (q.v.) ; notably 
Sir  John  Suckling's  Campaigne  (q.v.). 

Menologium  : “ the  Poetical  Calendar  of  tho 
Anglo-Saxons ; ” first  published  by  Hickes,  and 
afterwards  by  Fox  in  1830.  “It  is  religious,  and 
not  pastoral,”  says  Morley,  “briefly  setting  forth 
in  verse,  not  unmixed  with  a poetical  suggestion 
of  the  courses  of  the  seasons,  ‘ the  times  of  tho 
saints  that  men  should  observe.’  ” 

Men’s  Wives.  The  collective  title  given  to 
three  tales,  called  “ The  Ravenswing,”  “ Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Berry,”  and  “ Dennis  Haggerty’s  Wife,” 
contributed  to  Fraser  s Magazine  by  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
George  Fitzboodle. 

Mensura  Orbis  Terrae,  De.  A treatise 
in  description  of  the  earth,  founded  on  an  older 
work,  by  Dicuil  (b.  755). 

Mephistopheles.  A character  in  Marlowe’s 
tragedy  of  Faustus  (q.v.).  “There  is,”  says  Hal- 
lam,  “an  awful  melancholy”  about  this  character, 
“perhaps  more  impressive  than  the  malignant 
mirth  of  that  fiend  in  the  renowned  work  of 
Goethe.” 

Merchant  of  Venice,  The,  by  William 
Shakespeare  (1564 — 1616),  was  first  printed  in 
1600,  under  the  title  of  “ The  most  excellent 
Historie  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  with  tho 
extreame  crueltie  of  Shylocke  the  Jewe  towards 
the  sayd  Merchant,  in  cutting  a iust  pound  of 
his  flesh : and  the  obtayning  of  Portia  by  the 
choyce  of  three  cheats.”  This  is  one  of  the 
plays  referred  to  by  Meres  in  his  Palladis  Tamia 
(q.v.),  and  is  probably  identical  with  The  Venesyan 
Comedy,  originally  acted,  according  to  Henslowe, 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1594.  The  plot  seems 
to  have  been  drawn  from  two  stories  which  occur 
in  the  Latin  collection  of  the  Gesta  Romanorum, 
and  in  II  Pecorone  of  Signor  Giovanni  Fiorentino, 
giornata  iv.,  novella  i.,  and  which  may  be  read 
in  Collier’s  Shakespeare' s Library.  See  also  Dun- 
lop’s History  of  Fiction,  and  The  Bag  of  Gold  in 
the  notes  to  Rogers’s  Italy.  “ The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  says  Schlegel,  “ is  one  of  Shakespeare’s 
most  perfect  works,  popular  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  calculated  to  produce  the  most  power- 
ful effect  on  the  stage,  and  at  the  same  time,  a 
wonder  of  ingenuity  and  art  for  the  reflecting 
critic.”  “It  is  generally  esteemed  the  best  of 
Shakespeare’s  comedies.  In  the  management  of 
the  plot,”  says  Hallam,  “ which  is  sufficiently  com- 
plex, without  the  slightest  confusion  or  incoherence, 
I do  not  conceive  that  it  has  been  surpassed  in  the 
annals  of  any  theatre.  The  variety  of  characters, 
and  the  powerful  delineation  of  those  on  whom 
the  interest  chiefly  depends,  the  effectiveness  of 
many  scenes  in  representation,  the  copiousness  of 
the  wit,  and  the  beauty  of  the  language,  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  extol.”  See  Song,  A New  ; Jew, 
The. 
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Merchant’s  Tale,  The,  in  Chaucer’s  Can- 
terbury Tales  (q.v.),  was  afterwards  modernised  by 
Pope  in  his  January  and  May.  It  is  said  to  be 
founded  on  a Latin  fable  by  Adolphe,  written 
about  1315. 

“ Mercies  in  disguise.”— Mallet,  Amyn- 
tcr  and  Theodora , canto  iii.,  line  177. 

Mercutio.  Friend  of  Romeo,  in  the  tragedy 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet  (q.v.).  “Oh!”  says  Cole- 

ridge,  “ how  shall  I describe  that  exquisite  ebul- 
lience and  overflow  of  youthful  life,  wafted  on 
over  the  laughing  waves  of  pleasure  and  prosperity, 
as  a wanton  beauty,  that  distorts  the  face  on  which 
she  knows  her  lover  is  gazing  enraptured,  and 
wrinkles  her  forehead  in  the  triumph  of  its  smooth- 
ness ! Wit  ever  wakeful ; fancy  busy,  and  procrea- 
tive as  an  insect ; courage ; an  easy  mind,  that,  with- 
out cares  of  its  own,  is  at  once  disposed  to  laugh 
away  those  of  others,  and  yet  to  be  interested  in 
them — these  and  all  congenial  qualities,  melting 
into  the  common  copula  of  them  all — the  man  of 
rank  and  the  gentleman,  with  all  its  excellences 
and  all  its  weaknesses — constitute  the  character  of 
Mercutio ! ” 

Mercy.  A young  pilgrim  in  Bun  van’s  Pil- 
grim's Progress  (q.v.). 

“ Mercy  (The  quality  of)  is  not 

strained.” — Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iv.,  scene  1. 

“Mercy  is  nobility’s  true  badge, 

Sweet.” — Titus  Andronicus,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

“Mercy  sighed  farewell.”— Byron,  The 
Corsair,  canto  i.,  stanza  9. 

Merddin.  A Welsh  bard  (circa  500),  whose 
attributed  works  are  described  in  The  Myvyrian 
Archaiology.  See  Stephens’  Literature  of  the  Cymri. 
See  Buhkowings,  The. 

Meredith,  George,  poet  and  novelist  (b.  about 
1828),  ha3  written  Poems  (1851) ; The  Shaving  of 
Skagpat  (1855);  Farina:  a Legend  of  Cologne  (1857); 
The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Fever il  (1859);  Mary  Ber- 
trand (1860);  Evan  Harrington  (1861);  Modern 
Love:  Poems  and  Ballads  (1862);  Emilia  in  Eng- 
land (1864) ; Rhoda  Fleming  (1865) ; Vittoria  (1866); 
The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond  (1871);  Beau- 
champ's Career  (1875);  and  other  works. 

Meredith,  Owen.  The  nom  de  plume  under 
which  the  Hon.  Edward  Rohert  Bulwer  Lvtton, 
now  Lord  Lvtton  (b.  1831),  published  his  earlier 
poetry.  See  Lytton. 

Meres,  Francis,  miscellaneous  writer  (d. 
1646),  published  The  Sinner's  Guide  (1596);  God's 
Arithmetick (1597),  (q.v.);  Granada' s Devotion (1598), 
(q.v.);  and  Palladis  Tamia , Wit's  Treasury  (1598), 
being  the  second  part  of  Wit's  Commonwealth  (1597). 
Palladis  Tamia  (q.v.)  is  merely  a selection,  but  in- 
cludes an  original  chapter  by  Meres,  called  A Com- 
parative Discourse  of  our  English  Poets  with  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Italian  Poets,  which  is  often  referred  to. 
See  Wood’s  Athena:  Oxonicnscs.  See  Politeuphia. 

Meretriciad,  The.  A poem  by  Edward 
Thompson  (1738 — 1786). 


“ Merie  sungen  the  muneches  binnen 

Ely.”  First  line  of  a ballad  said  to  have  been 
written  by  King  Canute  on  hearing  the  music  of 
Ely  Cathedral  as  he  rowed  on  the  river  Nen.  It  is 
preserved  in  the  Historia  Elicnsis,  and  was  very 
popular  amongst  Englishmen  in  the  eleventh 
century. 

Merivale,  Charles,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely  (b. 

1808),  has  written  A History  of  the  Romans  under 
the  Empire  (1850 — 62),  Boyle  Lectures  (1864 — 65), 
and  a translation  of  the  Iliad  into  English  rhymed 
verse  (1869). 

Merivale,  John  Herman,  poet  and  trans- 
lator (b.  1779,  d.  1844),  published  Orlando  in 
Roncesvalles  (1814)  ; assisted  Bland  in  his  Collect  ions 
from  the  Greek  Anthology , of  which  an  enlarged 
edition  appeared  under  his  supervision  in  1833; 
wrote  various  pamphlets  upon  Law  Reform ; issued 
a collection  of  Chancery  cases  from  1815  to  1817; 
published  two  volumes  of  miscellaneous  poetry; 
and  translated  the  minor  poems  of  Schiller. 

Merle,  The,  and  the  Nightingale.  A 

poem  by  William  Dunrar,  in  which  the  two  birds 
discourse  of  love,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
“All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone.” 

Merlin.  An  old  romance,  translated  from  the 
French  of  Wace  or  Gaimar,  and  founded  mainly 
on  the  fabulous  history  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 

Merlin.  The  sage  in  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the 
King  (q.v.) : — 

“Whose  vast  ivit 

And  hundred  winters  are  but  as  the  hands 

Of  loyal  vassals  toiling  for  their  king.” 

The  manner  of  his  death,  as  told  in  Vivien,  is  well 
known.  He  figures  also  in  the  Faerie  Queene , the 
tales  and  romances  of  chivalry,  and  the  romantic 
poems  of  Italy.  See  Warton’s  History,  and  Mor- 
ley’s  English  Writers. 

Merlin.  The  pseudonym  under  which  Alfred 
Tennyson  contributed  to  The  Examiner,  in  1852, 
the  poem,  since  reprinted,  entitled  The  Third  of 
February,  1852. 

Mermaid  Tavern,  The.  Lines  by  Francis 
Beaumont,  in  a letter  to  Ben  Jonson.  The  “ Mer- 
maid” was  the  favourite  resort  of  that  famous 
company  of  which  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson 
were  the  leading  spirits.  See  Apollo  Club,  The. 

“ What  things  we  have  seen 

Done  at  the  ‘ Mermaid  ’ 1 Heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtile  flame, 

As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a jest, 

And  had  resolved  to  live  a fool  the  rest 
Of  his  dull  life.” 

Mermaid  Tavern,  Lines  on  the.  By  John 
Keats. 

“ Souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone 
what  elysium  have  ye  known— 

Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern— 

Choicer  than  the  * Mermaid’  tavern?” 

“Mermaid’s  yellow  pride  of  hair.” — 

Thomas  Carew,  A Song. 

Morope.  A classical  tragedy  by  Matthew 
Arnold  (b.  1822),  published  in  1858,  but  now  out 
of  print.  It  was  preceded  by  an  essay,  in  which  the 
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author  defended,  after  describing,  the  principles  on 
which  the  tragedy  was  composed.  “It  has,”  says 
Lowell,  “ that  one  fault  against  which  tlio  very 
gods,  we  are  told,  strive  in  vain : it  is  dull ; and 
the  seed  of  this  dullness  lies  in  the  system  on  which 
it  was  written.”  George  Jeffreys  (q.v.)  wrote  a 
tragedy  called  Merope. 

Merrick,  James,  poet  and  Biblical  critic  (b. 

1 7 *2 0 , d.  1769),  published  Messiah:  a Divine  Comedy 
(1734)  ; a translation  of  Tryphiodorus’  Destruction 
of  Troy  (1740);  A Metrical  Version  of  the  Psalms  ; 
A Dissertation  on  Proverbs ; Poems  on  Sacred  Sub- 
jects; and  other  works. 

Merrilies,  Meg.  A half-witted  gipsy,  in 
Sir  Y/ alter.  Scott’s  novel  of  Guy  Mannering 
(q.v.).  “She  is  most  akin,”  says  Lord  Jeffrey, 
“to  the  witches  of  Macbeth,  with  some  traits  of 
the  ancient  sibyl  ingrafted  on  the  coarser  stock  of 
the  last  century.” 

“ Merry  as  a marriage  bell,  And  all 

went.”  See  stanza  21,  canto  iii.,  of  Byron’s  poem 
of  Childe  Harold' s Pilgrimage  (q.v.). 

“ Merry  as  the  day  is  long,  As.”— Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,  act  ii.,  scene  1. 

Merry  Conceited  Jests,  by  George 
Peele  (1552 — 1598) ; published  in  1627.  A tract 
in  which  the  author  professes  to  give  an  account 
of  himself  and  his  family,  but  which  Dyce  regards 
as,  to  a great  extent,  a work  of  fiction. 

Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton.  See  Edmon- 
ton, The  Merry  Devil  of. 

“ Merry  heart  goes  all  the  day,  A.”  A 

line  in  Autolycus’  song  in  scene  iii.,  act  iv.,  of 
The  Winter's  Tale  (q.v.). 

“ Merry  in  hall,  ’Tis.”  See  Tusser’s 
August's  Abstract. 

“ Merry  monarch,  scandalous  and 

poor,  A.”  A line  in  some  verses  on  Charles  II., 
by  the  Earl  of  Rochester. 

“Merry  month  of  May,  In  the.” — 

Barnfield,  Address  to  the  Nightingale. 

Merry,  Old.  The  nom  de  plume  under  which 
Edwin  Hodder  has  written  several  works  for  the 
young. 

“ Merry  when  I hear  sweet  music,  I 

am  never.” — Merchant  of  Venice,  act  v.,  scene  1. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The.  See 

Wives  of  Windsor,  The  Merry. 

Merrygreek,  Matthew.  A servant  in 
Ud all’s  comedy  of  Ralph  Roister  Doister  (q.v.). 

Mersar.  A Scottish  poet,  referred  to  in 
Lindsay’s  Complaint  of  the  Papingo.  His  Christian 
name  is  not  known.  See  Peril  in  Paramours. 

Merton,  Tommy.  One  of  the  boys  in  Day’s 
Sandford  and  Merton  (q.v.). 

Merton,  Tristram.  The  nom  de  plume 
under  which  Lord  Macaulay  (1800 — 1859)  con- 


tributed several  sketches  and  ballads  to  Knight's 
Quarterly  Magazine. 

Mery  Talys.  Printed  by  John  Kartell 
prior  to  1533,  and  reprinted  in  1815.  The  book 
is  full  of  amusing  stories. 

Mesmerism,  Letters  on,  by  Harriet 
Martineau  (b.  1802,  d.  1876),  in  confession  of  her 
faith  in  clairvoyance.  They  were  issued  in  1845. 

Mesogonus.  A comedy,  in  four  acts,  supposed 
to  be  written  by  Thomas  Rychakdes,  and  assigned 
by  Collier  to  the  year  1560.  “The  scene  is  Laid 
in  Italy,  but  the  manners  arc  English;  and  the 
character  of  the  domestic  fool,  so  important  in  the 
old  comedy,  is  fully  delineated.” 

Messiah,  The.  A sacred  eclogue,  in  imita- 
tion of  Virgil’s  Pollio , by  Alexander  Pope  ; pub- 
lished in  The  Spectator. 

Messiah.  By  the  Rev.  John  Newton  (1722 — 
1807).  Eifty  expository  discourses  on  the  series  of 
Scriptural  passages  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
celebrated  oratorio  of  Handel.  They  were  pub- 
lished in  1786. 

Messiah.  See  Merrick,  James. 

“ Metal  more  attractive.  Here’s.”— 

Hamlet,  act  iii.,  scene  2. 

Metamorphosed  Ajax,  Anatomy  of 
the:  “an  Apology  for  the  same;”  and  Ulysses 
upon  Ajax.  Two  Rabelaisian  satires,  full  of  humour, 
learning,  and  grossness,  by  Sir  John  Haryngton; 
published  in  1596. 

“ Meteor  flag  of  England,  The.”  See 

Campbell’s  Ye  Mariners  of  England. 

“ Meteor  to  the  troubled  air,  Streamed 

like  a.” — Gray,  The  Bard,  part  i.,  stanza  2.  Mil- 
ton  (in  Paradise  Lost,  book  i.,  line  536)  has  the 
line : — 

“ Slionc  like  a meteor  streaming  to  the  wind.” 

Meteyard,  Eliza,  miscellaneous  writer,  has 
written  Struggles  for  Fame  (1845) ; The  Doctor's 
Little  Daughter  (1850) ; Lilian's  Golden  Hours 
(1856) ; Maidstone' s Housekeeper  (1860) ; Ancient 
London  (1861) ; Josiah  Wedgwood  (1865 — 6)  ; A 
Group  of  Englishmen:  being  Records  of  the  Younger 
Wedgwoods  and  their  Friends  (1871) ; and  other 
works.  See  Silverpen. 

“Methinks  it  is  good  to  be  here.” 

First  line  of  Lines  Written  in  the  Churchyard  of 
Richmond,  Yorkshire,  by  Herbert  Knowles  (1798 
—1817). 

Metrical  Legends,  by  Joanna  Baillie  (1762 
— 1851) ; published  in  1821. 

Metrical  Translations.  Occurring  in  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh’s  History  of  the  World  (q.v.), 
and  reprinted  in  Hannah’s  Courtly  Poets. 

Metrical  Visions,  by  George  Cavendish 
(1500 — 1562) ; published  in  1815. 
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“ Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse’s 

arms.” — As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.,  scene  7. 

Meyrick,  Sir  Samuel  Rush,  historian  (b. 
1783,  cl.  1848),  was  the  author  of  the  The  Costume 
of  the  Original  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands 
(1814),  A Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Armour 
(1824),  and  other  works. 

Miall,  Edward,  Nonconformist  politician  (b. 
1809),  has  written  The  Voluntary  Principle  (1845); 
Ethics  of  Nonconformity  (184S);  The  Bases  of  Belief 
(1853) ; The  Politics  of  Christianity  (1803) ; and  An 
Editor  Off  the  Line:  or,  Wayside  M usings  and 
Reminiscences  (1805).  The  Nonconformist,  of  which 
Mr.  Miall  has  been  the  proprietor  and  editor  since 
its  commencement,  was  started  in  1841. 

Micawber,  Mr.  Wilkins.  A character  in 
Dickens’s  David  Coppcrfeld  (q.v.);  distinguished 
for  the  pleasing  tenacity  of  his  faith  in  some- 
thing “turning  up.”  “There  never  was  a Mr. 
Micawber,”  says  Professor  Masson,  • “ exactly  as 
he  appears  in  the  pages  of  Dickens ; but  Micaw- 
berism  pervades  nature  through  and  through; 
and  to  have  this  quality  from  nature,  embody- 
ing the  full  essence  of  a thousand  instances  of  it 
in  one  ideal  monstrosity,  is  a feat  of  invention.” 
“'Who,”  says  Thackeray,  “ does  not  venerate  the 
chief  of  that  illustrious  family,  who,  being  stricken 
by  misfortune,  wisely  and  greatly  turned  his 
attention  to  ‘ coals,’  — the  accomplished,  the  epi- 
curean, the  dirty,  the  delightful  Micawber?” 

“ Mice,  and  rats,  and  such  small 

deer.” — King  Lear,  act  iii.,  scene  4. 

Michael,  “the  Cornish  Poet”  (circa  1210). 
Sec  Khymes  for  Merry  England. 

Michael.  A “pastoral  poem”  by  William 
Wordsworth,  written  in  1800. 

Michel,  Dan.  See  Ayenbite  of  Inwit. 

“Miehing  Mallecho  (This  is);  it 

means  mischief.” — Hamlet , act  iii.,  scene  2.  See 
Peter  Bell  the  Third. 

Mickle,  William  Julius,  poet  (b.  1734,  d. 
1788),  wrote  Providence  (1762) ; Pollio  (1765) ; The 
Concubine  (1767);  Letter  to  Dr.  Harwood  (1769); 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (1770)  ; Voltaire  in  the  Shades 
(1770) ; The  Lusiad  (1775),  (q.v.)  ; Almada  Hill 
(1781);  The  Prophecy  of  Queen  Emma  (1782); 
Eskdale  Braes  (1788);  and  other  works;  the  whole 
being  published,  with  a Life  of  the  author  in  1806. 
See  Cemnor  Hall. 

Micro-Cynicon  : “ Sixe  Snarling  Satyres. 
Insatiat.  Prodigall.  Insolent.  Cheating.  Jugg- 
ling. Wise.”  These  wore  formerly  attributed 
to  Marston,  the  dramatist,  but  are  included  by 
Dyce  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Middleton. 

Microcosm,  The.  A weekly  periodical, 
conducted  by  the  boys  of  Eton  College  from 
November  6,  1786,  to  July  30,  1787.  It  was  pub- 
lished every  Monday,  and  consisted  of  papers 
written  in  imitation  of  The  Spectator  and  similar 


publications.  It  professed  to  be  edited  by  “ Gre- 
gory Guilin,”  of  the  College  of  Eton,  whose  will, 
in  the  concluding  number,  bequeaths  the  contents 
of  the  journal  to  his  “ much-beloved  friends,  J. 
Smith,  G.  Canning,  11.  Smith,  and  J.  Frere,”  of 
whom  Frere  and  Canning  will  be  recognised  as 
afterwards  attaining  to  a high  position  in  the 
world  of  literature. 

Microcosmography : “ or,  a Piece  of  the 
World  Discovered:  in  Essays  and  Characters,”  by 
John  Earle,  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  Salisbury 
(1601 — 1665) ; published  in  1628,  and  reprinted, 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Bliss,  in  1811.  It  in- 
cludes descriptions  of  such  persons  as  “ a young 
rawe  Preacher,”  “a  meere  dull  Physitian,”  and 
the  like.  See  Characters. 

Microcosmus : “ a Morall  Masque,”  by 
Thomas  Nabbes  (1600 — 1645) ; printed  in  1637, 
and  characterised  by  Gifford  as  “ a very  poetic 
rhapsody.”  It  contains  the  following  graceful 
song  of  love  : — 

“ Welcome,  welcome,  happy  pair. 

To  these  abodes  where  spicy  air 
Breathes  perfume,  and  every  sense 
Doth  find  his  object’s  excellence  ; 

Where’s  no  heat,  nor  cold  extreme, 

No  winter’s  ice,  no  summer’s  scorching  beam ; 

- Where’s  no  sun,  yet  never  night, 

Day  always  springing  from  eternal  light. 

All  mortal  sufferings  laid  aside, 

Here  in  endless  bliss  abide.” 

Microcosmus  is  also  the  title  of  a work  by  Peter 
Heylin  (q.v.)  and  by  Samuel  Purchas  (q.v.). 

“ Mid  hour  of  night,  when  stars  are 

weeping,  I fly,  At  the.”  First  line  of  an  Irish 
melody  by  Thomas  Moore  (1779 — 1852). 

Midas.  A play,  by  John  Lyly,  written  in 
1592. 

Middle  Temple  Library,  founded  in  1641, 
was  re-opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1861. 

Middlemarch  : “a  Study  of  Provincial  Life.” 
A novel  by  George  Eliot  (b.  about  1820),  pub- 
lished in  1872,  and  characterised  by  The  Quarterly 
Bevieiv  as  “ the  most  remarkable  work  of  the  ablest 
of  living  novelists,  and,  considered  as  a study  of 
character,  unique.”  The  heroine  is  Dorothea 
Brooke,  first  married  to  Mr.  Casaubon,  afterwards 
to  Will  Ladislaw.  Among  the  other  characters 
are  Mr.  Lydgate  (q.v.),  llosamond  Vincy,  Mary 
Garth,  and  Mrs.  Cadwalladcr  (q.v.). 

Middleton,  Conyers,  D.D.,  clergyman 
(b.  1683,  d.  1750),  wrote  A Method  for  the  Man- 
agement of  a Library  (1723);  A Letter  from  Rome 
(1729) ; A Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Printing  in 
England  (1735);  The  History  of  the  Life  of  Marcus 
Tullius  Cicero  (1741)  ; The  Letters  of  Cicero  to  Bru- 
tus, and  of  Brutus  to  Cicero  (1743) ; A Free  Inquiry 
bito  Miracles  (1749);  and  other  works.  His  Works 
were  collected  in  1752. 

Middleton,  Thomas,  dramatist  (b.  1570, 
d.  1627),  wrote  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon  Para- 
phrased (1597)  ; Blurt , Master  Constable  : or,  the 
Spaniard's  Night  Walke  (1602) ; Michaelmas  Termc 
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(1G07) ; Patient  Grissel  (1607)  ; The  Phoenix  (1607)  ; 
Pour  Fine  Gallants  (1607)  ; The  Familie  of  Love 
(1608);  A Macl  World,  my  Masters  (1608);  A 
Tricke  to  Catch  the  Old  One  (1608) ; Account  of  Sir 
Robert  Sherley  (1609)  ; The  Roaring  Girl  (1611), 
(q.v.)  ; The  ' Triumphs  of  Truth  (1613)  ; The 
Triumphs  of  Honour  and  Industry  (1617)  ; Civitatis 
Amor  (1616)  ; A Fair  Quarrel  (1617)  ; The  Tri- 
umphs of  Love  and  Antiquity  (1619)  ; The  Masque 
of  Heroes  (1619);  A Courtly  Masque  (1620);  The 
Sun  in  Aries  (1621)  ; The  Triumphs  of  Honour  and 
Virtue  (1622);  The  Triumphs  of  Integrity  (1623); 
The  Game  at  Chesse  (1624),  (q.v.)  ; The  Tri- 
umphs of  Health  and  Prosperity  (1626) ; The  Chast 
Mayd  in  Cheapc-side ; The  Widow  (q.v.)  ; The 
Changeling  (1653)  ; The  Spanish  Gipsie  (1653) ; 
The  Old  Law  (q.v.)  ; More  Dissemblers  besides 
Women  (1657)  ; Women  beivare  Women  (1657)  ; 
Ho  Wit,  no  Help  like  a Woman's  (1657)  ; The 
Mayor  of  Quinborough  (1661) ; Anything  for  a 
Quiet  Life  (1662)  ; The  Witch  (1778) ; and  other 
works.  The  Works  of  Middleton  were  edited  in 
1840,  with  “ some  Account  of  the  Author,  and 
Notes,”  by  the  Bev.  Alexander  Dyce.  For  Criticism, 
see  Hazlitt’s  Elizabethan  Literature,  and  Lamb’s 
Specimens  of  Dramatic  Poets.  “ Middleton,”  says 
Leigh  Hunt,  “ partakes  of  the  poetry  qnd  sweet- 
ness of  Decker,  but  not  to  the  same  height ; and 
he  talks  more  at  random.  You  hardly  know  what 
to  make  of  the  dialogue  or  stories  of  some  of  his 
plays.  But  he  has  more  fancy;  and  there  is  one 
character  of  his  (De  Flores  in  The  Changeling') 
which,  for  effect  at  once  tragical,  probable,  and 
poetical,  surpasses  anything  I know  of  in  the 
drama  of  domestic  life.”  See  also  Cheapside, 
Chaste  Maid  in;  Father  Hubbard’s  Tales; 
Micro-Cynicon;  Puritan  Maid,  The;  Triumphs; 
Witch,  The. 

Middleton,  Thomas  Fanshawe,  Bishop 
of  Calcutta  (b.  1769,  d.  1822),  was  the  author  of  A 
Treatise  on  the  Greek  Article  { 1808,  1828,  and  1833). 
See  Remains,  with  Life,  by  Bonney  (1824). 

“ Midges  dance  aboon  the  burn,  The.” 

First  line  of  a lyric  by  Bobert  Tannahill  (q.v.). 

Midlothian,  The  Heart  of.  See  Heart  of 
Midlothian,  The. 

“ Midnight  oil,  The.”  A phrase  used  by 
Gay  in  his  Shepherd  and  Philosopher  : — • 

“ Whence  is  thy  learning  1 Hatli  thy  toil 
O’er  books  consumed  the  midnight  oil?  ” 

It  is  also  found  in  Quarles,  Shenstone,  Cowper, 
and  others. 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  A,  by 

William  Shakespeare  (1564 — 1616),  is  one  of  the 
plays  mentioned  by  Meres  in  his  Palladis  Tamia, 
and  therefore  written  befofe  1598.  Its  exact  date, 
however,  cannot  be  ascertained.  Malone  states  it 
as  1592,  but  this  is  mere  conjecture;  and  all  we 
can  confidently  affirm  is  that  “ it  evidently  belongs 
to  the  earlier  period  of  Shakespeare’s  genius.” 
Dowden  suggests  that  it  was  probably  written  on 


the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  some  noble  couple- 
possibly,  as  Gerald  Massey  supposes,  for  the  mar- 
riage of  the  poet’s  patron,  Southampton,  with 
Elizabeth  Yernon  (1598).  Karl  Elze  refers  it  to 
the  marriage  of  Lord  Essex  and  Lady  Sidney 
(1590),  which  is  still  more  probable.  It  was 
first  printed  in  1600.  Some  hints  seem  to  have 
been  derived  by  the  poet  from  The  Knight's  Tale 
of  Chaucer ; and,  in  the  burlesque  interlude  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  allusion  is  apparently  made 
to  Golding’s  translation  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses. 
Hazlitt  says  that  “the  reading  of  this  play  is  like 
wandering  in  a grove  by  moonlight.  The  descrip- 
tions breathe  a sweetness  like  odours  thrown  from 
the  beds  of  flowers.”  “ What  I most  admire  in 
the  play,”  says  George  MacDonald,  “is  the  recon- 
ciling power  of  the  poet.  He  brings  together  such 
marvellous  contrasts,  without  a single  shock  or  jar 
to  your  feeling  of  the  artistic  harmony  of  the  con- 
junction. Think  for  a moment — the  ordinary 
common-place  courtiers ; the  lovers,  men  and 
women,  in  the  condition  of  all  conditions  in  which 
fairy  powers  might  get  hold  of  them ; the  quarrel- 
ling king  and  queen  of  fairyland,  with  the 
courteous  Blossom,  Cobweb,  and  the  rest,  and  the 
co urt-j ester,  Puck;  the  ignorant,  clownish  arti- 
sans, rehearsing  their  play  ; fairies,  clowns,  lovers 
and  courtiers  are  all  mingled  in  one  exquisite 
harmony,  clothed  with  a night  of  early  summer, 
rounded  in  by  the  wedding  of  the  king  and  queen.” 
See  also  Hallam’s  criticism  in  The  Literature  of 
Europe.  See  Theseus. 

Midsummer  Day’s  Dream,  A.  A poem 

by  Edwin  Atherstone  (1788 — 1872),  published 
in  1822. 

MiggS,  Miss,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Barnaby 
Rudge  (q.v.),  is  servant  to  Mrs.  Yarden.  “ She  is  an 
elderly  maiden,  who  by  some  strange  neglect  on  the 
part  of  mankind,  has  been  allowed  to  remain  un- 
married. This  neglect  might,  in  some  small  degree, 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  her  person  and 
disposition  came  within  the  range  of  Mr.  Tapper- 
tit’s  epithet  of  ‘ scraggy.’  She  had  various  ways 
of  wreaking  her  hatred  upon  the  other  sex,  the 
most  cruel  of  which  was  in  often  honouring  them 
with  her  company  and  discourse.” 

“Mightiest  in  the  mightiest,  ’Tis.”— 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iv.,  scene  1.  Portia’s 
description  of  Mercy. 

“ Mighty  dead,  And  hold  high  con- 

verse with  the.” — Thomson’s  Seasons  ( ‘ ‘ Winter  ”). 

“ Mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men, 

The.” — Tennyson,  In  Mcmoriam , stanza  lxxxiv. 

“ Mighty  line,  Marlowe’s.”  A phrase  used 
by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  poem  To  the  Memory  of 
Shakespeare  : — 

“And  tell  thee  liow  far  thou  didst  one  Lyly  outshine, 

Or  sporting  Kyd,  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line." 

“ Mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a 

plan,  A.”  See  line  6,  epistle  i.,  of  Pope’s  Essay  on 
Man  (q.v.). 
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“Mighty  minds  of  old,  The.”— Southey, 
in  the  Occasional  Piece  (xviii.),  beginning— 

“ My  days  among  the  dead  are  passed." 

Milan,  The  Duke  of.  A tragedy  by  Philip 
Massing  eh  (1584— 1640).  “Among  the  tragedies 
of  Massinger,”  says  Hallam,  “ I should  be  inclined 
to  prefer  this.  The  plot  borrows  enough  from 
history  to  give  it  dignity,  and  to  counterbalance  in 
some  measure  the  predominance  of  the  passion  of 
love  which  the  invented  parts  of  the  drama  exhibit, 
l'he  characters  of  Sforza,  Marcelia,  and  Francesco, 
are  in  Massinger’s  best  manner;  the  story  is  skil- 
~t*n  1 1 v and  not  improbably  developed;  the  pathos 
is  deeper  than  we  generally  find  in  his  writings ; 
the  eloquence  of  language,  especially  in  the  cele- 
brated speech  of  Sforza  before  the  emperor,  has 
never  been  surpassed  by  him.’  ’ 

Milbourne,  Luke,  clergyman  and  poet  (b. 
1667,  d.  1720),  was  the  writer  of  a rhythmical 
version  of  the  Psalms,  and  various  religious  pub- 
lications. He  is  referred  to  by  both  Dry  den  and 
Pope. 

“ Mild  splendour  of  the  various-vested 

night.” — Sonnet,  To  the  Autumnal  Moon,  by 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

“ Mildest  mannered  man  (The),  that 

ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a throat.’’' — Byron,  Don 
Juan,  canto  iii.,  stanza  41. 

“Mildness,  Ethereal.”  A phrase  used  by 
Thomson  in  the  Seasons,  in  description  of  Spring. 

Mildmay,  Frank.  See  Frank  Mildmay. 

Miletus,  The  Lost  Tales  of.  See  Lost 
Tales  of  Miletus,  The. 

Milhouse,  Robert,  weaver  and  poet  (d. 
1839),  wrote  three  poems,  called  Vicissitude,  Sher- 
wood Forest,  and  the  Destinies  of  Man. 

“Milk  of  human  kindness,  It  is  too 

full  o’  the.’’ — Macbeth,  act  i.,  scene  5. 

Mill,  James,  historian  and  philosophical 
writer  (b.  1773,  d.  1836),  wrote  an  Essay  on  the 
Impolicy  of  a Country  in  the  Exportation  of  Grain 
(1804);  a translation,  with  notes,  of  Yillers’  Essay 
on  Luther  and  the  Reformation  (1805),  a History  of 
British  India  (1817 — 18),  Elements  of  Political 
Economy  (1821 — 22),  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of 
the  Human  Mind  (1829),  The  Principles  of  Toleration 
(1837);  and  various  contributions  to  the  Literary 
Journal,  The  Edinburgh  Review , The  Westminster 
Review,  and  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  son  of  the  preceding, 
metaphysician  and  political  economist  (b.  1806, 
d.  1873),  published  a System  of  Logic  (1843), 
Essays  on  Some  Unsettled  Questions  in  Political 
Economy  (1844),  Principles  of  Political  Economy 
(1848),  an  Essay  on  Liberty  (1858),  Dissertations 
and  Discussions  (1859 — 67),  Thoughts  on  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  (1859),  Considerations  on  Repre- 
sentative Government  (1861),  Utilitarianism  (1862), 
Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism  (1865),  an  Examina- 


tion of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy  (1865), 
The  Subjection  of  Women  (1867),  Address  to  the 
Students  of  St.  Andrews  (1867),  England  and  Ireland 
(1868),  The  Irish  Land  Question  (1870),  and  Nature 
and  other  Essays  (1874).  See  his  Autobiography 
(1873).  For  Criticism,  see  Taine’s  English  Litera- 
ture, vol.  iv.  “Alike  as  a metaphysician,  a logi- 
cian, a moralist,  and  a politician,  Mill,”  says  one 
of  his  critics,  “ has  exercised  a deep  influence  on 
the  thought  of  the  present  day.  He  is  opposed 
alike  to  the  German  and  the  Scotch  philosophy. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  rejects  the  distinctions  be- 
tween formal  and  material  truth,  and  will  not 
admit  that  any  ideas  are  potentially  given  to 
thought.  Experience,  according  to  him,  is  not 
merely  the  occasion,  but  the  sole  and  simple  source 
of  all  knowledge.  From  it  the  axioms  of  geometry, 
the  law  of  causation,  the  ideas  of  God  and  im- 
mortality, must,  if  valid,  be  alike  derived.  The 
existence  of  external  objects,  distinct  from  our 
sensations,  he  recognises  merely  as  a form  of 
speech,  not  a fact.  Induction  he  classes  along 
with  those  formal  processes,  which  modern  logi- 
cians have  generally  regarded  as  alone  within 
their  province.  Society  he  treats  as  the  sphere  of 
education  for  the  individual;  but  this  education 
cannot  be  fully  carried  out  unless  liberty  is  al- 
lowed for  "the  development  of  individual  tastes 
and  capacities.  His  ideal  is  a universal  franchise, 
graduated  according  to  degrees  of  intelligence. 
His  work  on  political  economy  is  more  remarkable 
for  power  of  statement  than  for  novelty  of  view. 
For  judicial  calmness,  elevation  of  tone,  and  free- 
dom from  personality,  Mill  is  unrivalled  among 
the  writers  of  his  time.” 

MiH  on  the  Floss,  The.  A novel  by  George 
Eliot  (b. about  1820),  published  in  1860.  “There 
is  a simplicity  about  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  says 
The  Quarterly  Review,  “..which  reminds  one  of  the 
classic  tragedy;  the  vast  power  of  Nature  over 
the  career  and  fate  of  a family,  figured  forth  in  the 
river,  beside  which  the  child  Maggie  played,  filling 
her  mother’s  heart  with  gloomy  and  not  unveracious 
presentiments,  down  which  she  passed  with  Stephen 
in  her  hour  of  temptation,  with  Tom  in  her  last 
moments ; the  whole  strength  of  association  and 
of  the  ties  and  instinct  of  blood  breaking  in  at 
every  critical  point  in  the  story,  like  the  voice 
of  a Greek  chorus,  full  of  traditionary  warning 
and  stem  common  sense,  but  speaking  in  the 
dialect  of  English  rusticity,  and  by  the  mouths  of 
Mr.  Tulliver  and  his  wife’s  relations.” 

MiHamant,  in  Congreve’s  Way  of  the  World, 
is  in  love  with  Mirabell.  She  is  “the  perfect 
model,”  says  Hazlitt,  “ of  the  accomplished  fine 
lady.” 

Millar,  John,  Professor  in  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity (b.  1735,  d.  1801),  wrote  Observations  concerning 
the  Origin  and  Distinction  of  Ranks  in  Society  (1771), 
an  Historical  Review  of  the  English  Government 
(1787 — 90),  and  other  works.  See  the  Life  by 
Craig,  prefixed  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Obscr- 
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rations  (1806) ; also,  Lord  Jeffrey’s  Criticism  on  tlio 
History  in  The  Edinburgh  Review , No.  5. 

Millbank,  in  Disraeli’s  Vivian  Grey,  is  said 
to  bo  intended  for  Thomas  Hope,  the  author  of 
Anastas  ins  (q.v.). 

Miller,  Hugh,  geologist  and  journalist  (b. 
1802,  d.  1856),  wrote  j Poems  written  in  the  Leisure 
Hours  of  a Journeyman  Mason  (1829);  Scenes  and 
Legends  in  the  North  of  Scotland  (1834) ; The  Old  Red 
Sandstone  (1841) ; First  Impressions  of  England  and  its 
Ecople  (1847) ; Footprints  of  the  Creator  (1850),  (q.v.) ; 
My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters  (1854);  The  Testimony 
of  the  Rocks  (1857);  The  Cruise  of  the  Betsey  (1858) ; 
The  Headship  of  Christ ; Edinburgh  and  its  Neigh- 
bourhood; Tales  and  Sketches;  a Sketch-book  of 
Popular  Geology ; and  Miscellaneous  Essays.  His 
editorship  of  The  Witness  (q.v.)  began  in  1840.  His 
complete  Works  have  been  published  in  a uniform 
shape.  His  Life  has  been  written  by  Peter  Bayne 
(1870).  See  Sandstone,  The  Old  Red. 

Miller,  James,  dramatist  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1703,  d.  1744),  wrote  The  Humours  of 
Oxford,  Mahomet,  some  other  plays,  and  a series  of 
pamphlets  against  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

Miller,  Joaquin.  An  American  poet,  whose 
real  name  is  C.  H.  Miller.  He  has  written  Songs 
of  the  Sierras , The  Ship  in  the  Desert , and  other 
works. 

Miller,  Joe  (Joseph),  comedian  (b.  1684, 
d.  1738),  was  the  supposed  author  of  a book  called 
Joe  Miller's  Jests,  which,  however,  was  compiled 
hy  one  John  Mottley  (q.v.).  See  Father  oe  Jests, 
The. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Hugh.  See  Myrtle,  Harriet. 

Miller,  Thomas,  the  “ Basket-maker,”  poet, 
novelist,  and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1808,  d.  1874), 
published  A Day  in  the  Woods  (1836),  Gideon  Giles, 
the  Roper  (1841),  several  novels  of  an  historical 
character,  and  a number  of  books  on  country  life, 
besides  contributing  largely  to  periodical  literature. 

Miller’s  Daughter,  The.  A poem  by 
Alfred  Tennyson,  published  in  1830.  An  idyllic 
ballad,  including  two  short  songs : “ It  is  the 
Miller’s  Daughter,”  and  “Love  that  hath  us  in  the 
net.” 

Miller’s  Tale,  The,  in  Chaucer’s  Canter- 
bury Tales , is  of  a certain  old  carpenter,  whose 
pretty  young  wife  plays  him  false  with  a certain 
young  clerk  who  lodges  with  them.  “ There  is,” 
says  Morley,  “ Chaucer’s  strength  in  the  dramatic 
liveliness  with  which  this  story  is  told  within  short 
compass.  The  persons  in  it  are  vividly  painted, 
and  characterised  by  masterly  touches.” 

Million,  Mrs.  A lady  of  enormous  wealth,  in 
Disraeli’s  novel  of  Vivian  Grey  (q.v.). 

“ Million,  Pleased  not  the.” — Hamlet, 
act  ii.,  scene  2. 

Mills,  Charles,  historian  (b.  1788,  d.  1826), 


published  a History  of  Mohammedanism  (1817)  a 
History  of  the  Crusades  (1818),  The  Travels  of 
Theodore  Ducas  (1822),  and  a History  of  Chivalry 
(1825).  See  Ducas,  Theodore. 

“ Mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  The.” 

See  Longfellow’s  poem , Retribution . 

“ Yet  they  grind  exceeding  sinnll ; 

Though  with  patience  He  stands  waiting,  with  exactness  grinds 
He  all.” 

Millwood,  in  Lillo’s  George  Barnwell  (q.v.), 
is  the  abandoned  woman  who  betrays  the  unfor- 
tunate London  apprentice  to  his  ruin. 

Milman,  Henry  Hart,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s,  historian  and  poet  (b.  1791,  d.  1868),  wrote 
the  Newdigate  Prize  Poem  on  The  Apollo  Belvedere 
(1812) ; Latin  poems,  Alexander  tumulums,  and 
Achilles  invisens  (1813) ; Fazio  (1815),  (q.v.) ; Savior 
(1818) ; The  Fall  of  Jerusalem  (1820),  (q.v.) ; The 
Martyr  of  Antioch  (1822) ; Belshazzar  (1822) ; Poems 
(1826);  Anne  Boleyn  (1826);  The  Office  of  the 
Christian  Teacher  Considered  (1826)  ; The  Character 
and  Conduct  of  the  Apostles  Considered  as  an  Evidence 
of  Christianity  (1828) ; a History  of  the  Jews  (1829 
— 30) ; Nala  and  Damayanti,  and  other  translations 
from  the  Sanscrit  (1834)  ; a Life  of  Edward  Gibbon 
(1839);  a History  of  Christianity  (1840);  a Life 
of  Horace,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  Works 
(1849) ; a.  History  of  Latin  Christianity  (1854 — 55); 
and  various  contributions  to  The  Quarterly  Review , 
which  have  been  republished  in  1870. 

Milner,  Joseph,  historian  (b.  1744,  d.  1797), 
published  a History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  (1794 — 
1812),  which  was  completed  by  his  brother,  and 
biographer,  Isaac  Milner,  Dean  of  Carlisle.  The 
latter  published  his  Miscellaneous  Works  in  1810. 

Milner,  Miss.  The  heroine  of  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald’s  novel  of  A Simple  Story  (q.v.)  ; in  love  with 
Mr.  Dorriforth  (q.v.).  “ Miss  Milner,”  says  Miss 

Kavanagh,  “ is  one  of  the  most  graceful  embodi- 
ments of  youth  in  woman  that  novelist  ever  drew. 
She  is  beautiful ; she  has  a quick  tongue,  a warm 
heart,  and  a wayward  will  of  her  own,  which  is 
ever  leading  her  to  the  very  verge  of  wrong.” 

Milnes,  Richard  Monckton.  See  Hough- 
ton, Lord. 

Milonides.  Master  of  the  ring,  in  Somer- 
ville’s burlesque  poem  of  Hobbinol  (q.v.) : — 

“ One  of  gigantic  size,  but  visage  wan  : 

Milonides  the  stromr,  renown’d  of  old 

For  feats  of  arms,  but  bending  now  with  years.” 

Milton . A poem,  in  twelve  books,  by  William 
Blake,  the  artist,  written  in  1804. 

Milton.  An  “ experiment  ” in  quantity,  by 
Alfred  Tennyson,  written  in  1863.  Lord  Lytton 
(1805—1873)  has  a poem  on  the  same  subject. 

Milton,  John,  poet  and  prose  writer  (b.  1608, 
d.  1674),  wrote  his  leading  poems  in  the  following 
order  : — On  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity  (1629), 
On  Shakespeare  (1631),  II  Denser oso  (q.v.),  Arcades 
(1633),  Comus  (1637),  Lycidas  (1637),  L' Allegro 
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1645),  Nine  of  the  Psalms  clone  into  Metre  (1648), 
Eight  of  the  Psalms  clone  into  Verse  (1653),  Para- 
Use  lost  (1667),  Paradise  Regained  (1671),  and 
1 Samson  Agonistes  (1671).  His  chief  prose  works 
,,vere: — Of  Reformation,  touching  Church  Discipline 
n England  (1641);  Of  Prela  t ical  Ep iscopacy  (1641); 
The  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against 
Prelaty  (1641 — 2);  Tract  on  Education  (1644); 
Areopccgitica  (1644);  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce  (1644);  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magis- 
trates (1648 — 9);  Eikonoclctstes  (1649);  Defensio 
pro  Populo  Anglicano  (1651);  Defensio  Secunda  pro 
Populo  Anglicano  (1650);  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesi- 
astical Causes  (1659);  Brief  Delineation  of  a Free 
Commonwealth  (1660);  History  of  Britain  to  the 
Conquest  (1670) ; Artis  logicce  Jnstitutio  (1672) ; and 
Epistolce  Eamiliares  (1674).  For  Biography,  see  the 
.lives  by  Phillips  (1694),  Toland  (1698),  Bichardson 
(1734),"  Peck  (1740),  Newton  (1749),  Birch  (1753), 
Johnson  (1779),  Hayley  (1794),  Todd  (1801),  Mos- 
neron  (1803),  Mortimer  (1805),  Symmons  (1806), 
Byerley  (1822),  Mitford  (1832),  Ivimey  (1833), 
Brvdges  (1835),  Stebbing  (1840),  Montgomery 
(1843),  Keightley  (1849),  Hunter  (1850),  Edmonds 
(1851),  Hood  (1851),  Cleveland  (1853),  Masson 
(1858 — 76),  and  Morris  (1862).  For  Criticism,  see 
Addison’s  Spectator,  Johnson’s  lives  of  the  Poets, 
Hallam’s  literature  of  Europe , Macaulay’s  Essays , 
Leigh  Hunt’s  Imagination  ancl  Fancy,  Hazlitt’s 
English  Poets , Taine’s  English  literature,  Masson’s 
Essays,  and  MacDonald’s  England's  Antiphon. 
“ The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of 
Milton,”  says  Macaulay-  “ is  the  extreme  remote- 
ness of  the  associations  hy  means  of  which  it  acts 
on  the  reader.  Its  effect  is  produced,  not  so  much 
by  what  it  expresses,  as  by  what  it  suggests ; not 
so  much  by  the  ideas  which  it  directly  conveys,  as 
by  other  ideas  which  are  connected  with  them. 
He  electrifies  the  mind  through  conductors.  The 
most  unimaginative  man  must  understand  the 
lliacl.  Homer  gives  him  no  choice,  and  requires 
from  him  no  exertion,  but  takes  the  whole  upon 
himself,  and  sets  the  images  in  so  clear  a light 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  blind  to  them.  The 
works  of  [Milton  cannot  bo  comprehended  or  en- 
joyed, unless  the  mind  of  the  reader  co-operate 
with  that  of  the  writer.  He  does  not  paint  a 
finished  picture,  or  play  for  a merepassivo  listener. 
He  sketches,  and  leaves  others  to  fill  up  the  out- 
line. He  strikes  the  key-note,  and  expects  his 
hearer  to  make  out  the  melody.  We  often  hear  of 
the  magical  influence  of  poetry.  The  expression 
in  . general  means  nothing ; but,  applied  to  the 
writings  of  Milton,  it  is  most  appropriate.  His 
poetry  acts  like  an  incantation.  Its  merit  lies  less 
in  its  obvious  meaning  than  in  its  occult  power; 
There  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  bo  no  more  in 
his  words  than  in  other  words.  But  they  are 
words  of  enchantment.  No  sooner  are  they  pro- 
nounced, than  the  past  is  present  and  the  distant 
near.  New  forms  of  beauty  start  at  once  into 
existence,  and  all  the  burial-places  of  the  memory 
give  up  their  dead.  Change  the  structure  of  tho 


sentence,  substitute  one  synonym  for  another,  and 
tho  whole  effect  is  destroyed.  In  support  of 
these  observations  we  may  remark,  that  scarcely 
any  passages  in  the  poems  of  Milton  arc  more 
generally  known  or  more  frequently  repeated  than 
those  that  are  little  more  than  muster-rolls  of 
names.  They  are  not  always  more  appropriate  or 
more  melodious  than  other  names ; but  they  are- 
charmed  names.  Every  one  of  them  is  the  first 
link  in  a long  chain  of  associated  ideas.  Like  the 
dwelling-place  of  our  infancy  revisited  in  manhood, 
like  the  song  of  our  country  heard  in  a strange 
land,  they  produce  upon  us  an  effect  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  their  intrinsic  value.  One  transports- 
us  back  to  a remote  period  of  history ; another 
places  us  among  the  novel  scenes  and  manners  of 
a distant  region;  a third  evokes  all  the  clear 
classical  recollections  of  childhood — the  school- 
room, the  dog-eared  Virgil,  the  holiday,  and  the 
prize ; a fourth  brings  before  us  the  splendid 
phantoms  of  chivalrous  romance — tho  trophied 
lists,  the  embroidered  housings,  the  quaint  devices, 
the  haunted  forests,  the  enchanted  gardens,  the 
achievements  of  enamoured  knights,  and  the  smiles 
of  rescued  princesses.  In  none  of  the  works  of 
Milton  is  his  peculiar  manner  more  happily  dis- 
played than  in  the  Allegro  and  Penscroso.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  that  the  mechanism  of  lan- 
guage can  be  brought  to  a more  exquisite  degree 
of  perfection.  These  poems  differ  from  others,  as 
attar  of  roses  differs  from  ordinary  rose-water,  the 
close-packed  essence  from  the  thin  diluted  mixture. 
They  are  indeed  not  so  much  poems  as  collections 
of  hints,  from  each  of  which  the  reader  is  to  make 
out  a poem  for  himself.  Every  epithet  is  a text 
for  a stanza.”  “Is  he,”  says  Taine,  “truly  a 
prose-writer  ? Entangled  dialectics,  a heavy  and 
awkward  mind,  fanatical  and  ferocious  rusticity, 
an  epic  grandeur  of  sustained  and  superabundant 
images,  the  blast  and  the  recklessness  of  implac- 
able and  all  powerful  passion,  the  sublimity  of 
religious  and  lyric  exaltation  : we  do  not  recognise 
in  these  features  a man  born  to  explain,  persuade, 
and  prove.  Tho  scholasticism  and  coarseness  of 
the  time  have  blunted  or  rusted  his  logic.  Ima- 
gination or  enthusiasm  carried  him  away,  and 
enchained  him  in  metaphor.  Thus  dazzled  or 
marred  he  could  not  produce  a perfect  work ; he 
did  but  write  useful  tracts,  called  forth  by  prac- 
tical interests  and  actual  hate,  and  fine  isolated 
morsels,  inspired  by  collisions  with  a grand  idea, 
and  by  the  sudden  burst  of  genius.  Yet,  in  all 
these  abandoned  fragments,  the  man  shows  in  his 
entirety.  The  systematic  and  lyric  spirit  is  mani- 
fested in  the  pamphlet  as  well  as  in  the  poem ; the 
faculty  of  embracing  great  effects,  and  of  being 
shaken  by  them,  remains  the  samo  in  [Milton’s  two 
careers.”  See  Areopagitica ; Comes;  Divorce, 
The  Doctrine  of  ; Eikonoclastes  ; L’ Allegro  ; 
Lycidas  ; Massacre  in  Piedmont  ; Paradise 
Lost;  Frelatical  Episcopacy ; Samson  Agonistes. 

“Milton!  thou  should’st  be  living  in 
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this  hour.”  A sonnet  by  William  Wordsworth, 
•written  in  ISO 2. 

“ Mince  the  sin,  and  mollify  damna- 

tion with  a phrase.” — Dryden,  The  Spanish  Friar. 

Mind,  Improvement  of  the.  See  Im- 

provement of  the  Mind. 

“Mind  is  its  own  place,  The.”— 

Paradise  Lost , book  i.,  line  253  : — • 

“ And  in  itself 

Can  make  a Heaven  of  Hell,  a Hell  of  Heaven." 

Spenser  had  written  in  The  Faerie  Queene  (hook 
vi.,  canto  9) — 

“ It  Is  the  mind  that  maketh  good  or  ill, 

That  maketh  wretch  or  harry,  rich  or  poor." 

Shakespeare  ( Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  iv.,  scene 
3)  also  has  the  line — 

“ 'Tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich.” 

“ Mind,  The  garden  of  the.”— Tennyson, 
Ode  to  Memory,  verse  3. 

“ Mind  (The),  the  music  breathing 

from  her  face.”— Byron,  The  Bride  of  Abydos, 
canto  i.,  stanza  6.  So  Lovelace  (1618 — 1658),  in 
Orpheus  on  the  Death  of  his  Wife,  speaks  of 

“The  melody 
Of  every  grace, 

And  music  of  her  face.” 

“ Mind  to  me  a kingdom  is,  My.” 

From  a lyric  by  Sir  Edavard  Dyer  in  Byrd’s  col- 
lection of  Psalms  and  Sonnets,  published  in  1588, 
and  reprinted  in  Percy’s  Reliques.  Southwell 
(1560—1595)  has  the  lines  : — 

“ My  mind  to  me  an  empire  is. 

While  grace  aifordeth  health." 

Mind,  Will,  and  Understanding.  A 

moral-play  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  a large 
fragment  of  Avhich  is  preserved  amongst  the  Digby 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  See  Collier’s 
History  of  Dramatic  Poetry. 

Minde’s  Melody,  The.  A poem  by  Alex- 
ander Montgomery  (d.  about  1607),  published  in 
1605. 

“ Mind’s  eye,  In  my.”— Hamlet,  act  i., 
scene  2. 

“ Mind’s  the  standard  of  the  man, 

The.” — Watts,  Horce  Lyricce,  book  ii.  (“  False 
Greatness” ). 

“ Minds  innocent  and  quiet.”— Love- 
lace, To  Althea  (q.v.). 

“ Mine  be  a cot  beside  the  hill.”  First 
line  of  A Wish,  a lyric  by  Samuel  Rogers. 

“Mine  host  of  the  Garter.”— Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

Minerva  Britanna:  “or,  a Garden  of 
Heroical  Devises,  furnished  and  adorned  Avith 
Emblems  and  Impresas  of  sundry  Natures.”  By 
Henry  Peacham  (1576  ? — 1650).  See  The  Retro- 
spective Review,  ix.,  122 — 40. 

Minerva  Press.  The  name  of  an  establish- 
ment in  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  from  which, 


during  the  latter  part  of  last  and  the  earlier  years 
of  this  century,  there  proceeded  a flood  of  trashy  ’ 
romances  which,  strange  to  say,  became  exceed- 
ingly popular.  The  productions  of  this  press  are 
frequently  alluded  to  in  every-day  literature. 

Minerva,  The  Curse  of.  A satirical  poem 
by  Lord  Byron,  published  in  1812. 

“ Mingle,  mingle,  mingle,  you  that 

mingle  may.” — Middleton,  The  Witch,  act  ii. 

Minion  Wife,  The.  A lyric  by  Nicholas 
Udall  (q.v.),  beginning — 

“ Whoso  to  marry  a minion  wife 
Hath  had  good  chance  and  hap." 

“ Minions  of  the  moon  M-^King  Henry  IV., 

part  i.,  act  i.,  scene  2. 

Minister,  The.  A tragedy  by  Mattheav 
Gregory  Leavis  (1775 — 1818),  adapted  from 
Schiller,  and  played  in  1797. 

“ Minister  to  a mind  diseased  ? Canst 

thou  not.” — Macbeth,  act  v.,  scene  3. 

“Ministering  angel  thou!  A.” — Scott, 
Marmion,  canto  vi.,  stanza  30. 

Ministering  Children.  A story  for  young 
people  by  Maria  Louisa  Charlesworth  (b. 
1830),  who  is  also  the  author  of  a Sequel  to  the 
same  story,  which  has  been,  and  is,  extremely 
popular. 

Ministram,  Ad.  Verses  by  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray.  “ A A'ery  pleasant  imitation,” 
says  Hannay,  “of  the  Persicos  Odi”  (Horace, 
Ode  xxxviii.,  bk.  i.). 

Minnisink,  Burial  of  the.  A lyric  by 
Henry  Wadsavorth  Longfelloay,  which  tells  how 

“A  hand 

Of  stern  in  heart  and  strong  in  hand 
Came  winding  down  heslde  the  wave, 

To  lay  the  red  chief  in  his  grave.” 

Minns,  Mr.,  and  his  Cousin.  The  first 
of  the  Sketches  by  Boz  (q.v.)  ; “my  first  effusion,” 
says  Dickens,  “ dropped  stealthily,  one  evening  at 
twilight,  with  fear  and  trembling,  into  a dark 
letter-box,  in  a dark  office,  up  a dark  court,  in 
Fleet  Street;”  afterwards  to  appear  in  the  columns 
of  the  Old  Monthly  Magazine. 

Minot,  Lawrence,  poet  (circa  1350),  wrote  a 
series  of  short  poems  on  the  victories  of  Edward 
III.,  beginning  with  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill 
(1333),  and  ending  with  the  siege  of  Guines  Castle 
(1352).  Among  them  is  a lyric  in  celebration  of 
the  battle  of  Crecy  (1346).  An  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  by  Ritson  in  1795,  and  later,  in 
1825.  See  Morley’s  English  Writers,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii. 

“ Minstrel  Boy  to  the  war  has  gone, 

The.”  The  first  line  of  an  Irish  Melody  by  Thomas 
Moore  (q.Ar.). 

Minstrel,  The:  “or,  the  Progress  of 

Genius.”  A poem  by  James  Beattie  (L3o— 
1802),  published,  the  first  book  anonymously,  in 
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771,  and  tho  second  book,  with  the  author’s  name 
nd  a new  edition  of  tho  first,  in  1774.  “ The 
lesion  was  to  trace  the  progress  of  a poetical 
genius,  bom  in  a rude  age,  from  the  first  dawning 
)f  fancy  and  reason  till  that  period  at  which  he 
nay  be  supposed  capable  of  appearing  in  the  world 
is  a Minstrel:  that  is,  as  an  itinerant  poet  and 
musician — a character  which,  according  to  the 
aotions  of  our  forefathers,  was  not  only  respect- 
able, but  sacred.  I have  endeavoured,”  says  the 
writer  of  the  poem,*  “ to  imitate  Spenser  in  the 
measure  of  his  verse,  and  in  the  harmony,  sim- 
plicity, and  variety  of  his  composition.” 

Minstrel’s  Song,  The,  in  Chatterton’s 
-Ella,  begins — 

“ O sing  unto  ray  roundelay ; 

O drop  the  briny  tear  with  me  ; 

Dance  no  more  at  holiday. 

Like  a running  river  be ; 

My  love  is  dead, 

Gone  to  his  death-bed, 

All  under  the  willow  tree.” 

Minute  Philosopher,  A.  The  nom  de 

plume  assumed  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley 
(1819 — 1875)  in  publishing  his  Hints  to  Stammerers , 
reprinted  from  Fraser's  Magazine  in  1859,  and, 
again,  under  tho  title  of  The  Irrationale  of  Speech. 

Mirabel.  A dissipated  and  licentious  cha- 
racter in  John  Fletcher’s  play  of  The  Wild- 
Goose  Chase. 

Mirabel.  A gay,  generous,  good-hearted  roue 
in  Farquh Alt’s  Inconstant  (q.v.). 


Mirabell.  A fine  gentleman,  witty,  hand- 
some, and  generous,  in  William  Congreve's  Way 
of  the  World  (q.v.);  in  love  with  Millainant. 


Mirabilis,  Doctor.  A name  given  to  Roger 
Bacon  (q.v.). 

“ Miracle  instead  of  wit,  A.”  See 

“ Accept  a miracle.” 


Miracle  Plays,  in  England,  took  their  rise 
from  Hilarius,  an  English  monk,  of  whose  works 
fifteen  pieces  are  extant,  and  among  them,  the 
play  of  The  Image  of  St.  Nicholas , which  would 
appear  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  produced  in 
England.  As  stated  in  the  article  on  the  Drama 
(q.v.),  miracle  plays  differ  from  Mysteries  (q.v.)  in 
being  devoted  to  the  representation  of  passages  in 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  whilst  the  mysteries  have 
to  do  with  sacred  story.  At  first  they  were  enacted 
in  church,  and  were  either  said  or  sung,  or  both, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  authors.  They 
were  intended  originally  as  a part  of  the  religious 
services,  and  were  obviously  projected  by  the  clergy 
with  a view  tho  more  readily  and  effectually  to 
impress  the  popular  mind.  By-and-by  they  ac- 
quired more  and  more  a dramatic  character,  and 
were  then  sometimes  given  at  the  church  door,  or 
by  the  church  wall,  and,  finally,  on  platforms  in 
large  fields,  or  in  the  market-places.  They  dato 
from  the  twelfth  century,  and  were  for  many 
hundred  years  the  only  form  of  drama  existing  in 


tho  country.  Seo  Morlcy’s  English  Writers  and 
Warton’s  English  Poetry. 

Miramont.  An  irritable  old  man  in  Fletcher’s 
Elder  Brother. 

Miranda.  The  name  under  which  William 
Falconer  (1730—1769)  celebrates,  in  his  poetry, 
the  lady  (Miss  Hicks)  who  afterwards  became  his 
wife.  See  Lover,  The  Fond. 

Miranda.  Daughter  of  Prospero  in  The 
Tempest  (q.v.) ; beloved  by,  and  eventually  united 
to,  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  King  of  Naples.  Lowell 
thinks  she  is  intended  to  typify  abstract  Woman- 
hood, Ferdinand  being  Youth.  Also  the  name  of 
a character  in  The  Busybody  (q.v.). 

Miranda.  See  Monk,  Honble.  Mrs. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  The,  had  its 

origin  in  the  ingenuity  of  Thomas  Sackville, 
Earl  of  Dorset  (1527 — 1608),  who,  about  1557, 
“formed,”  says  Warton,  “the  plan  of  a poem,  in 
which  all  the  illustrious  but  unfortunate  characters 
of  English  history,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  were  to  pass  in  review  before 
the  poet,  who  descends  like  Dante  into  the  infernal 
regions,  and  is  conducted  by  Sorrow.  Each  person 
was  to  recite  his  own  misfortunes  in  a separate 
soliloquy.  But  Sackville  had  leisure  only  to  finish 
a poetical  preface  called  The  Induction  (q.v.),  and 
one  legend,  which  is  the  Life  of  Henry  Stafford , 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  Relinquishing,  therefore, 
the  design  abruptly,  and  hastily  adapting  the  close 
of  his  Induction  to  the  appearance  of  Buckingham, 
which  was  to  have  been  the  last  in  his  series,  he 
recommended  the  completion  of  the  whole  to 
William  Baldwin  (q.v.)  and  George  Ferrers 
(q.v.).”  Those  writers,  “deterred,  perhaps,  by 
the  greatness  of  the  attempt,  did  not  attend  to  the 
series  prescribed  by  Sackville ; but  inviting  some 
others  to  their  assistance,  chose  such  lives  from 
the  chronicle  of  Fabian  [and  Hall]  as  seemed  to 
display  the  most  affecting  catastrophes.”  The  re- 
sult was  the  collection  of  narratives  in  verse,  pub- 
lished in  1559  as  “ The  Myrroure  for  Magistrates, 
wherein  may  be  seen  by  the  example  of  other,  with 
how  grevous  plages  vices  are  punished,  and  howe 
frayle  unstable  worldly  prosperitie  is  founde,  even 
of  those  whom  Fortune  seemeth  most  highly  to 
favour.”  The  authors  and  titles  of  the  narratives 
in  this  edition  are  as  follows : — Ferrers  wrote  the 
lives  of  Robert  Tresilian  (1388),  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock  (1397),  King  Richard  II.  (1399),  and  Edmund, 
Duke  of  Somerset  (1454)  ; Baldwin,  those  of 
Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland  (1407),  Richard, 
Earl  of  Cambridge  (1415),  Thomas,  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury (1428),  James  I.  of  Scotland,  William,  Duke 
of  Suffolk  (1450),  Jack  Cade  (1450),  Richard,  Duke 
of  York  (1460),  Lord  Clifford  (1461),  Tiptoft,  Earl 
of  Worcester  (1470),  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick 
(1471),  King  Henry  VI.  (1471),  George  Plantagcnet 
(1478),  Sir  Anthony  Woodville  (1483),  and  Colling- 
bourne ; Cavyll,  those  of  the  two  Mortimers 
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•■(1329,  1387),  and.  Michael  Joseph  and  Lord  Audley 
(1496)  ; Chaloner,  that  of  Lord  Mowbray  (1398) ; 
Phaer,  that  of  Owen  Glendowcr  (1401) ; Skelton, 
that  of  Edward  IV.  (1483)  ; Dolman,  that  of  Lord 
Hastings  (1483)  ; Seager,  that  of  liichard,  Duke 
of  Gloucester  (1485);  Churchyard,  that  of  Jane 
Shore;  and  Sackville,  the  preface  and  legend 
above  referred  to.  The  plan,  it  will  be  seen,  was 
identical  with  that  of  Boccaccio’s  Dc  Casibus 
Virorum  Illustrium.  “ Many  stanzas  in  the  legends 
written  by  Baldwin  and  Ferrers  and  their  friends 
have,”  says  Warton,  “ considerable  merit,  and 
often  show  a command  of  language  and  versifi- 
•cation.”  Sackville’s  contributions  are,  however, 
incomparably  the  most  successful.  New  editions 
of  the  Mirror  appeared  in  1563,  1571,  1574,  1575, 
.and  1578.  In  1574  John  Higgins  published  a 
series  of  lives  antecedent  in  chronological  order  to 
the  original  Mirror,  which  he  called  The  First 
Fart  of  the  Mirror,  giving  the  title  of  Last  Fart 
to  the  work  projected,  by  Sackville.  The  two  parts 
were  published  together  in  1587,  Higgins’s  in- 
cluding legends  by  Ferrers,  Churchyard,  and 
others.  A prose  version  of  the  stories,  under  the 
title  of  The  Mirrour  of  Mirrours,  appeared  in 
1598.  Lastly,  Richard  Niccols  published  in 
1610  a new  edition,  including  contributions  by 
Drayton,  the  whole  being  re-arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order,  with  Sackville’s  Induction  at  the  head. 
See  "VVarton,  vol.  iv. 

Mirror  of  Good  Manners,  The.  A poem 
by  Alexander  Barclay,  translated  into  the  Eng- 
lish ballad  stanza  from  the  Latin  elegiacs  of 
Dominicus  Mancinus. 

Mirror  of  Life,  The.  A translation,  by 
William  of  Nassyngton,  of  a Latin  metrical 
treatise  on  the  Trinity  and  Unity,  by  John  de 
Waldly,  provincial  of  the  Augustine  friars  in  Eng- 
land. 

Mirror  of  Mutability,  by  Anthony  Mun- 
day,  was  published  in  1579. 

Mirror  of  Princely  Deeds  and  Knight- 
hood, The.  A popular  romance  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Spanish  in  origin,  but  frequently  trans- 
lated into  English,  notably  by  one  Richard  Per- 
cival.  It  consisted  of  nine  parts,  comprised  in 
eight  volumes,  and  appeared,  says  Warton,  from 
several  presses  between  the  years  1579  and  1601. 

Mirror,  The.  A literary  paper,  published  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  in  Edinburgh,  from  January 
23,  1779,  to  May  27,  1780,  and  including  one 
hundred  and  ten  numbers  at  three-halfpence  each. 
It  was  edited  by  Henry  Mackenzie,  the  novelist 
(1745 — 1831),  assisted  by  the  contributions  of 
George  Home,  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Session; 
William,  Lord  Craig ; Alexander,  Lord  Aber- 
cromby;  William  M‘Leod,  Lord  Ballantyne;  Lord 
Cullen,  Professor  Richardson,  Lord  Hailes,  Lord 
Wodehouselee,  Cosmo  Gordon,  David  Hume 
(nephew  of  the  historian),  William  Strahan,  Dr. 


Beattie,  and  others.  See  Kay’s  Forlraits  and 
Drake’s  Fssays. 

“ Mirror  up  to  nature ; To  hold,  as 

’twero  the.” — Hamlet,  act  iii.,  scene  2.  Lloyd,  in 
The  Actor  (q.v.),  speaks  of  holding 

“ The  faithful  mirror  up  to  man.” 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates.  See  Mirror  for 
Magistrates. 

Mirrour  of  Mirrours.  See  Mirror  for 
Magistrates. 

“Mirth  and  innocence  (O)!  O milk 

and  water  !” — Byron,  Feppo,  stanza  80. 

“Mirth  can  into  folly  glide.” — Scott, 

The  Bridal  of  Trier-main,  canto  i.,  stanza  21. 

Mirth  diverts  all  Care:  “ being  Excellent 
New  Songs,  composed  by  the  Most  Celebrated 
Wits  of  the  Age,  on  Divers  Subjects”  (1715). 

“ Mirth  (The)  and  fun  grew  fast  and 

furious.” — Burns,  Tam  O'Shantcr. 

Mirza,  The.  A scries  of  Eastern  tales  by 
James  Morier  (1780 — 1849),  published  in  1841. 

Mirza,  The  Vision  of.  An  allegory  con- 
tained in  No.  159  of  The  Spectator,  September  1, 
1714,  and  written  by  Addison,  who  professed  to 
have  found  it  in  an  Oriental  manuscript.  Mirza 
goes  up  to  the  high  hills  of  Bagdad  to  pray,  and 
there  finds  a genius,  who  shows  him  a huge  valley 
and  a prodigious  tide  of  water  rolling  through  it 
— the  Valley  of  Misery  and  the  Tide  of  Time, 
with  the  Bridge  of  Human  Life  that  stretches 
across  it,  and  all  sorts  of  other  wonders.  Whittier 
refers  to  the  “ Vision  o£  Mirza,”  when,  dreaming, 

“ He  saw  the  long  hollow  dell, 

Touched  by  the  prophet's  spell. 

Into  an  ocean  swell, 

With  Its  Isles  teeming.” 

Wordsworth  has  also  an  allusion  to  it. 

MisceHanies.  Poems  by  Abraham  Cowley 
(1618 — 1667),  being  some  of  his  earliest  produc- 
tions. 

MisceHanies.  A collection  of  poetical  pieces 
by  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  (1674 — 1748). 

MisceHanies  upon  Various  Subjects, 

by  John  Aubrey  (1626 — 1700) ; published  in  1696, 
and  containing  much  curious  information  on  such 
subjects  as  day-fatality,  omens,  dreams,  apparitions, 
and  the  like. 

Miscellany,  Tottel’s.  See  Tottel’s  Mis- 
cellany. 

“ Mischief  that  is  past  and  gone,  To 

mourn.” — Othello , act  i.,  scene  3 : — 

“ Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on.” 

Miser,  The.  A play  by  Henry  Fielding, 
founded  on  Moliere’s  L’Avare,  and  produced  in 
1732. 

Miseries  of  Human  Life,  The.  A 

humorous  work  by  James  Beresford  (1764 — 
1840),  published  in  1806 — 7,  and  containing  The 
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■f roans  of  Timothy  Testy  and  Samuel  Sensitive,  with 
few  Supplementary  Sighs  from  Mrs.  Testy. 

“Misery  acquaints  a man  with  strange 

)ed-fellows. — The  Tempest,  act  ii.,  scene  2. 

“Misery  still  delights  to  trace  its 

temblance  in  another’s  face.”  — Cowper,  The 
Castaway. 

Misfortunes  of  Elphin,  The.  A romance 
by  Thomas  Love  Peacock  (1785 — 1866),  published 
in  1829. 

“ Mist  of  years.  Dim  with  the.”— Byron, 
Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  canto  ii.,  stanza  2. 

“ Mistress  of  herself,  though  china 

fall.”  Line  268,  epistle  ii.,  of  Pore’s  Moral 
Essays. 

Mistress  of  Philarete.  A collection  of 
poems  by  George  Wither  (1588 — 1667),  published 
in  1622. 

Mistress,  The  : “ or,  Several  Copies  of  Love 
Verses,”  by  Abraham  Cowley  (1618 — 1667),  was 
published  in  1647,  and  “written,”  says  Johnson, 
“ with  exuberance  of  wit  and  copiousness  of  learn- 
ing. But  considered  as  the  verses  of  a lover,  no 
man  that  has  ever  loved  will  much  commend  them. 
His  praises  are  too  far  sought,  and  too  hyperbolical, 
either  to  express  love  or  to  excite  it ; every  stanza 
is  crowded  with  flames  and  darts,  with  wounds 
and  death,  with  mingled  souls  and  with  broken 
hearts.” 

Mistress,  The  Lost.  See  Lost  Mistress, 
The. 

Mitchell,  Donald  Grant,  an  American 
writer,  better  known  under  his  pseudonym  of  Ik 
Marvel  (b.  1822),  (q.v.),  has  written  Fresh  Gleanings 
(1847),  The  Battle  Summer  (1849),  The  Lorgnette 
(1850)  (q.v.),  Reveries  of  a Bachelor  (1851),  Bream 
Life  (1851),  Seven  Stories  (1864),  and  other  works. 

Mitchell,  Joseph  (b.  1684,  d.  1738),  wrote 
Poems  (1729) ; Three  Poetical  Epistles  to  Painters 
(1731);  and  The  Highland  Fair : or,  Union  of  the 
Clans  (a  ballad  opera),  (1731).  He  is  also  the 
reputed  author  of  a tragedy  called  The  Fatal 
Extravagance  (1721). 

Mitchell,  Thomas  (b.  1783,  d.  1845),  pub- 
lished in  1820 — 22  a translation  of  the  five  plays 
of  Aristophanes  into  English  verse,  accompanied  by 
a preliminary  dissertation.  See  also  his  essays  on 
the  Greek  comic  poet,  in  The  Quarterly  Review  for 
1813.  He  edited  some  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles, 
and  superintended  the  production  of  several  of 
the  Greek  works  which  have  issued  from  the 
Clarendon  Press  at  Oxford. 

Mite,  Sir  Matthew.  A returned  East 
Indian  merchant,  in  Eoote’s  play  of  The  Nabob. 

Mitford,  John,  clergyman,  poet,  .and  literary 
critic  (b.  1781,  d.  1859),  published  Miscellaneous 


Poems  (1858),  and  edited  the  works  of  Milton,  Gray, 
Parnell,  and  others.  Ho  was  twice  editor  of  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  from  1834  to  1850,  and  a 
sketch  of  his  life  is  given  in  that  periodical  for 
July,  1859. 

Mitford,  John,  miscellaneous  writer  (d.  1831), 
was  author  of  Johnny  Newcome  in  the  Navy,  and 
other  works. 

Mitford,  Mary  Russell,  poet  and  prose 
writer  (b.  1786,  d.  1855),  published  Christine 
(1811),  (q.v.);  Poems  on  the  Female  Character 
(1812);  Watlington  Hill  (1812);  Julian  (1823), 
(q.v.);  Our  Village  (1824),  (q.v.) ; Foscari  (1826) ; 
Rienzi  (1828) ; Charles  the  First  (q.v.)  ; American 
Stories  for  Young  People  (1832);  Lights  and  Shadow's 
of  American  Life  (1832);  Belford  Regis  (1835); 
' Country  Stories  (1837) ; Recollections  of  a Literary 
Life  (1851);  Atherton  and  other  Tales  (1854);  and 
other  works.  For  Biography , see  Miss  Mitford’s 
Life  and  Letters,  edited  by  Harness  and  L’ Estrange ; 

! Letters , edited  by  Henry  F.  Chorley ; and  the  Life 
and  Letters  of  Charles  Boner.  “ Her  ability,”  says 
Hai-riet  Martineau,  “ was  very  considerable.  Pier 
power  of  description  was  unique.  She  had  a 
charming  humour,  and  her  style  was  delightful. 
Yet  were  her  stories  read  with  a relish  which 
exceeded  even  so  fair  a justification  as  this — with 
a relish  which  the  judgment  could  hardly  account 
for ; and  this  pleasant,  compelled  enj  oyment  was, 
no  doubt,  ascribable  to  the  glow  of  good  spirits 
and  kindliness  which  lighted  up  and  warmed  every- 
thing that  her  mind  produced.  She  may  be  con- 
' sidered  as  the  representative  of  household  chcerful- 
I ness  in  the  humbler  range  of  the  literature  of 
fiction.  Few  of  her  many  readers  knew  at  what 
cost  these  pleasant  stories  were  produced.  They 
seem  to  flow  easily  enough ; and  their  sportive  style 
suggests  anything  but  the  toil  and  anxiety  amidst 
which  they  were  spun  out.  It  is  observable  that 
each  story  is  as  complete  and  rounded  as  a sonnet, 
and  provided  with  a plot  which  would  serve  for  a 
novel  if  expanded.  Each  has  a catastrophe — 
generally  a surprise,  elaborately  wrought  out  in 
concealment.  Several  of  her  plays  were  acted, 
and  she  herself  was  wont  to  declare  that  she  should 
be  immortalised  by  them,  if  at  all;  moreover, 
there  are  critics  who  agree  with  her : yet  her  case 
certainly  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  that  numerous 
class  in  which  the  pursuit  of  dramatic  fame  is  a 
delusion  and  a snare.  It  does  not  appear  that  she 
had  any  insight  into  passion,  any  conception  of 
the  depths  of  human  character,  or  the  scope  of 
human  experience.  Ability  of  a certain  sort  there 
is  in  her  plays;  but  no  depth,  and  no  compass.” 
Sec  Beleohd  Kegis. 

Mitford,  William,  historian  and  miscella- 
neous writer  (b.  1744,  d.  1827),  published  a Treatise 
on  the  Military  Force,  and  particularly  on  the 
Militia  of  this  Kingdom  (1774) ; a History  of  Greece 
(1784,  1790,  1797,  1808,  1818);  Observations  on  the 
History  and  Doctrine  of  Christianity  (1823) ; and  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Harmony  in  Language 
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and  of  the  Mechanism  of  Verse,  Modern  and  Ancient 
(177-4).  Sco  the  Life  by  Lord  Rodesdale. 

Mivers  Chillingly.  A cynical  journalist, 
in  Lord  Lytton’s  novel  of  Kenelm  Chillingly. 

Mixed  Assembly,  The.  A political  satire 
by  John  Cleveland,  published  in  1647.  It  is  to 
this  writer  (q.v.)  we  owe  the  epigram : — 

“ Had  Cain  been  Scot,  God  would  have  changed  his  doom  ; 

Not  forced  him  to  wander,  but  com  pel  led  him  home.” 

“ Moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 

The.” — Tennyson,  The  Princess,  canto  vii.  : — 

“And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees.” 

“ Mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with 

ease,  The.” — Pole’s  Imitations  of  Horace,  book  ii., 
epistle  i.,  line  108. 

Moberly,  George,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  (b.  about  1803),  has  published  An  Intro- 
duction to  Logic  (1838),  The  Great  Forty  Pays  (1846), 
The  Law  of  the  Love  of  God  (1854),  The  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Body  of  Christ 
(1868),  and  various  volumes  of  sermons. 

Mock  Doctor,  The.  A farce  by  Henry 
Fielding  (1707 — 1754),  acted  in  1732,  and  charac- 
terised by  Hazlitt  as  a “ tolerable”  translation  from 
Moliere’s  Medecin  Malgre Lid.  The  “ Mock  Doctor” 
is  Gregory,  and  the  patient  whom  he  cures  of 
speechlessness  is  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Sir  Jasper. 

“ Mockery,  a delusion,  and  a snare, 

A.”  A phrase  used  by  Lord  Denman  in  one  of 
his  legal  judgments. 

“ Mockery  of  woe,  The.”— Pope,  To  the 
Memory  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady , line  57. 

“Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly 

spread.” — King  John,  act  v.,  scene  1.  Gray  uses 
the  phrase  “ mock  the  air,”  in  The  Bard,  line  4. 

Moderation,  In  Praise  of.  A poem  by  , 
Nicholas  Grimrold  (1519 — 1562),  possessing  “ail 
the  smartness  which  marks  the  modern  style  of 
sententious  poetry.” 

“ Modern  instances,  Wise  saws  and.” 

— As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.,  scene  7. 

Modern  Orlando,  The.  A satire  in  verse 
by  the  Rev.  George  Croly  (q.v.). 

“ Modest  men  are  dumb,  On  their 

own  merits.”  A line  in  Colman  the  Younger’s 
Epilogue  to  The  Heir  at  Law  (q.v.). 

Modest  Proposal,  A,  by  Jonathan  Swift, 
made  in  1729,  “for  preventing  the  Children  of 
Poor  People  in  Ireland  from  being  a Burden  to 
their  Parents  or  Country,  and  for  making  them 
beneficial  to  the  Public.”  The  proposal  is  as  fol- 
lows : — “ That  of  the  120,000  children  already  com- 
puted” as  existing  in  the  kingdom,  “ 20,000  may  be 
reserved  for  breed,  whereof  only  one  fourth  part 
be  males ; which  is  more  than  we  allow  to  sheep, 
black  cattle,  or  swine That  the  re- 

maining 100,000  may,  at  a year  old,  be  offered  in 
sale  to  the  persons  of  quality  and  fortune  through 


the  kingdom ; always  advising  the  mother  to  let 
them  suck  plentifully  in  the  last  month,  so  as  to 
render  them  plump  and  fat  for  a good  table.  A 
child  will  make  two  dishes  at  an  entertainment  for 
friends  ; and  when  the  family  dines  alone,  the  fore 
or  hind  quarter  will  make  a reasonable  dish,  and 
seasoned  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  will  be  very 
good  boiled  on  the  fourth  day,  especially  in 
winter.’'’  It  is  recorded  that  a foreign  author 
actually  understood  this  suggestion  as  being  made 
in  all  seriousness,  and  founded  on  it  the  opinion 
that  Ireland  had  arrived  at  a very  dreadful 
extremity. 

“ Modesty,  who,  when  she  goes,  is 

gone  for  ever!”  — Walter  Savage  Landor’s 
verses  entitled  Sixteen. 

Modish,  Lady  Betty.  A character  in 
Cibber  s Careless  Husband  (q.v.).  She  figures  in 
No.  10  of  The  Taller  (q.v.).  “ There  is  Colonel 

Ranter,  who  never  spoke  without  an  oath  till  he 
saw  the  Lady  Betty  Modish ; now,  never  gives  his 
man  an  order  but  it  is,  ‘ Pray,  Tom,  do  it.’  ” 

Modo.  A fiend  referred  to  by  Shakespeare 
in  King  Lear  (act  iv.,  scene  1),  as  presiding  over 
murders. 

Modred,  Sir.  The  traitor  knight  in  Arthur’s 
court,  against  whom,  fighting  in  the  field,  the 
“ blameless  King  ” receives  his  mortal  wound.  See 
Tennyson’s  Passing  of  Arthur  in  the  Idylls  of  the 
King. 

Moffat,  Robert,  D.D.,  missionary  (b.  1795), 

has  published  Missionary  Scenes  and  Labours  in 
South  Africa  (1842) ; Life’s  Labour  in  South  Africa 
(1871) ; The  Missionary,  and  Other  Stories  (1871) ; and 
various  translations  into  the  Bechuana  language. 

Mogg,  Peter,  in  John  Sterling’s  poem  of 
The  Election  (q.v.),  is  a barrister,  who  contests  with 
Frank  Vane  (q.v.)  the  representation  of  an  English 
borough: — 

“And  wlio  was  Mogg?  O Muse ! the  man  declare. 

How  excellent  his  worth,  his  parts  how  rare  ! 

A younger  son,  he  learnt  In  Oxford’s  halls 
The  spheral  harmonies  of  billiard  balls ; 

Drank,  hunted,  drove,  and  hid  from  virtue's  frown 
His  venial  follies  in  Decorum's  gown  .... 

From  Isis  sent,  with  all  her  loud  acclaims, 

The  laws  he  studied  on  the  banks  of  Thames. 

Park,  race,  and  play,  in  his  capacious  plan. 

Combined  with  Coke  to  form  the  finished  man. 

Until  the  wig's  ambrosial  influence  shed 
Its  last  full  glories  on  the  lawyer’s  head.” 

Mogridge,  George.  See  Holding,  Ephraim; 
and  Humphrey,  Old. 

Moir,  David  Macbeth,  poet,  novelist,  and 
physician  (b.  1798,  d.  1851),  wrote  The  Bombardment 
of  Algiers,  and  other  poems  (1818);  The  Legend  of 
Genevieve,  and  other  tales  (1824) ; The  Autobiography 
of  Mansie . Wauch  (1828) ; Outlines  of  the  Ancient 
History  of  Medicine  (1831);  Pomcstic  Verses  (1843); 
and  Sketches  of  the  Poetical  Literature  of  the  Past 
Half  Century  (1851).  His  Works  were  edited,  with 
a Memoir,  by  Thomas  Aird  (1852).  See  Casa 
Wappy  ; Delta  ; Gingerpop  School  of  Poetry, 
The  ; Mansie  Wauch. 
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Mokanna.  Tho  veiled  prophet  of  Khorassan, 
j n Moore's  La  lid  ltookh  (q.v.). 


Molesworth,  Sir  William,  politician 
h.  1810,  d.  1855),  stax-ted  The  London  Review  in 
835,  and  published  a complete  edition  of  the 
vorks  of  Hobbes  (1S39  46). 

Moliere.  Tile  great  French  dramatist  (1622 
—1673),  has  had  many  imitators  and  translators  in 
his  country,  among  the  former  being  nearly  every 
English  dramatist  of  repute  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth,  century.  Henry  Fielding  (q.v.),  espe- 
cially, did  much  to  populariso  Moliere  for  English- 
men* by  his  adaptations.  A complete  list  of  such 
adaptations  and  indebtedness  generally,  on  the  part 
of  our  play-wrights,  may  bo  read  in  the  appen- 
dices of  M.  Van  Laun’s  translation  of  the  dramatic 
works  of  Moliere. 

Moll  Cut-Purse.  See  Roaring-  Girl,  The. 

Moll  Flanders.  See  Flanders,  Moll. 

Molly  Mog  : “or,  the  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn.” 
A ballad  by  John  Gay,  written  on  an  innkeeper’s 
daughter  at  Oakingham,  in  Berkshire,  who  in  her 
youth  was  a celebrated  beauty  and  toast.  She  died 
at  an  advanced  age,  in  March,  1766. 

“ Moments  make  the  year.” — Young, 
The  Love  of  Fame , satire  vi.,  line  205. 

Monaldi,  The  Romance  of.  A prose  fiction 
by  Washington  Allston  (1779 — 1843)  ; pub- 
lished in  1841,  anonymously. 

“Monarch  of  all  I survey,  I am.” 

First  line  of  Cowper’s  Verses,  supposed  to  he  written 
by  Alexander  Selkirk. 


Monarchicke  Tragedies,  by  William 
Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling  (1580 — 1640),  were 
published  in  the  following  order: — Darius  (1603), 
Croesus  (1604),  the  Alexandrians  and  Julius  Cisar 
(1607).  “These  pieces,”  says  Drake,  “are  not 
calculated  for  the  stage,  but  include  some  admir- 
able lessons  for  sovereign  power,  and  several 
choruses,  written  with  no  small  share  of  poetic 
vigour.” 


Monarchie,  The.  A poem  by  Sir  David 
Lindsay,  written  in  1553. 


“ Monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  vain.” — 

Scott,  Marmion , canto  v.,  stanza  9. 

Monarchy  of  Man,  The.  A philosophical 
treatise,  composed  by  Sir  John  Eliot  (1590 — 
1632),  during  the  term  of  his  last  imprisonment. 
It  is  described  as  containing  specimens  of  thought 
and  style  worthy  of  the  best  prose  writers  of  that 
age. 


Monastery,  The.  A novel  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (1771 — 1832),  published  in  i820,  and  fol- 
lowed, in  tho  same  year,  by  The  Abbot  (q.v.). 
Among  the  characters  are  Glendinning,  Christie  of 
the  Clmthill,  the  Lady  of  Avenel,  Abbot  Boniface, 
Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  Mysie  llappcr,  and  others. 

26 


Monasticon  Anglicanum.  A description, 
by  Sir  William  Dugdale  (1605 — 1685),  of  tho 
ancient  English  monasteries ; the  first  volume  of 
which  was  published  in  1655,  the  second  in  1661, 
and  tho  third  in  1673.  “ This  work,”  says 

Lowndes,  “ contains  chiefly  the  foundation  charters 
of  the  monasteries  at  their  first  erection,  tho 
donation  charters  in  after-times  being  purposely 
omitted.  The  publication  was  productive  of  many 
law-suits,  by  the  revival  of  old  writings  ; and  tho 
Puritans  were  highly  offended  at  it,  as  they 
looked  upon  it  as  a preparatory  step  to  introducing 
Popery.”  Dugdale  was  largely  assisted  in  the 
work  by  the  mass  of  material  put  at  his  disposal 
by  his  friend  Roger  Dodsworth.  The  best  edition 
is  that  edited,  “ with  a large  accession  of  materials,” 
by  John  Caley,  Henry  Ellis,  and  Dr.  Badincl,  in 
1817—30. 

Monboddo,  Lord  (James  Burnet),  Scotch 
judge  (1714 — 1799),  wrote  On  the  Origin  and  Pro- 
gress of  Language  (1773),  (q.v.). 

Money.  A play  by  Edward,  Lord  Lytton, 
produced  in  1840. 

“ Money  is  trash.” — Ford  and  Dekker,  in 

The  Sun's  Darling. 

Monimia.  The  heroine  of  Mrs.  Smith’s  novel 
of  The  Old  Manor  House  (q.v.) ; “ pretty  and  en- 
gaging,” but  “ too  sensitive,  too  easily  frightened, 
and  she  weeps  too  much  and  too  often.  The  num- 
ber of  times  she  is  near  fainting  during  her  stolen 
interviews  with  Orlando  is  irritating,  and  the 
facility  with  which  her  tears  flow  is  childish.” 
Monimia  is  also  the  heroine  of  Otway’s  tragedy 
of  The  Orphans  (q.v.). 

Moniplies,  Richard.  Servant  of  Nigel 
Olifaunt  (q.v.),  in  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

Monk,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Mary  (d.  1715),  is 
principally  known  as  the  author  of  Miranda : 
Poems  and  Translations  upon  Several  Occasions, 
published  after  her  death  (1716). 

Monk,  The.  A romantic  tale  by  Matthew 
Gregory  Lewis  (1775 — 1818),  published  in  1795, 
and  written  in  ten  days,  at  the  Hague,  when  the 
author  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  As  origi- 
nally printed,  the  book  was  so  full  of  indecencies 
that  the  Attorney-General  was  instructed  by  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  to  prosecute 
its  author,  who  removed  many  of  the  objection- 
able passages  in  his  second  edition.  The  Monk 
contains  several  of  Lewis’s  most  famous  ballads. 
From  this  tale  the  author  acquired  the  cognomen 
of  “ Monk  Lewis.” 

Monk,  The,  and  The  Miller’s  Wife.  A 

poem  by  Allan  Ramsay  (1685 — 1758),  founded  on 
one  by  Dunbar. 

Monks.  “A  gloomy  scoundrel,”  and  friend 
of  Fagin  (q.v.),  in  Oliver  Twist  (q.v.). 

Monks  and  Giants, The:  “Prospectus and 
Specimen  of  an  intended  National  Work,  by  Wil- 
liam and  Robert  Whistlecraft,  intended  to  comprise 
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the  most  interesting  particulars  rotating  to  King 
Arthur  and  his  Round  Table.”  A humorous  poem 
by  John  Hookham  Frere  (1709 — 1 84 G) , the  first 
two  cantos  of  which  were  published  in  1817,  the 
third  and  fourth  in  1818.  It  is  in  imitation  of  tho 
style  of  versification  introduced  in  Italy  by  Pulci 
and  Casti,  and  afterwards  elaborated  in  English 
by  Lord  Byron,  in  his  Beppo  and  Bon  Juan. 

Monk’s  Tale,  The,  in  Chaucer’s  Canter- 
bury Talcs,  is  of  illustrious  persons  who  fell  so  low 
that 

“ Ther  is  no  remedye 
To  bring  hem  out  of  her  adversicee.” 

Among  these  of  “heigh  degree”  are  mentioned 
Nero,  Alexander,  Julius  Caesar,  Pedro  of  Spain, 
and  others.  The  idea  seems  taken  from  Boccaccio’s 
Be  Casibds  Illustrium  Virorim. 

Monmouth,  Geoffrey  of.  See  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth. 

Monmouth,  Lord,  in  Disraeli’s  novel  of 
Con'mysby  (q.v.),  is  a “refined  voluptuary,”  and  the 
grandfather  of  the  hero. 

Monodramas.  Poems  by  Robert  Southey 
(1774 — 1843),  wiitten  between  1793  and  1802, 
and  entitled  Sappho,  Ximalpoca,  The  Wife  of  Ferg us, 
Lucretia,  and  La  Cuba. 

Monody  on  the  Death  of  Sheridan,  by 

Lord  Byron,  was  written  in  1816. 

Monson,  Sir  John.  See  Afflictions,  A 
Short  Essay  of. 

“ Monster,  Green-eyed.”  See  “ Green- 
eyed  Monster.” 

“ Monster,  Many  - headed.”  See 

“ Many-headed  monster.” 

“Monster  which  the  world  ne’er  saw, 

A faultless.” — Sheffield,  Bssay  on  Poetry. 

Mont  Blanc  : “ Lines  written  in  the  Yale  of 
Chamouni,”  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley',  was 
written  in  1816.  Coleridge,  it  will  be  remembered, 
wrote  his  Hymn  before  Sunrise,  in  the  same  valley. 

Montagu,  Basil  (b.  1770,  d.  1851),  published 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  Bacon  (1825 — 34)  and 
other  works. 

Montagu,  Elisabeth  (b.  1720,  d.  1800), 
wrote  three  Bialogues  of  the  Bead ; an  Bssay  on 
the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Shakespeare,  compared 
with  the  Greek  and  French  Bramatic  Poets  (1769); 
and  Letters , ivith  some  of  the  Letters  of  her  Corre- 
spondents (1809 — 13).  She  was  the  founder  of  the 
“ Blue-stocking  Club.”  Dr.  Johnson  thought  her 
“a  very  extraordinary  woman.”  See  Doran’s 
Lady  of  Last  Century.  See  Blue-stocking. 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  (b.  1690, 
d.  1762),  author  of  Town  Bclogues  (1716),  and 
other  works.  The  Letters  of  this  lady  were  first 
printed  by  Captain  Cleland  in  1763,  a fourth 
volume,  which  is  generally  considered  to  have  been 
a forgery,  being  added  in  1767.  Her  Poetical 


Works  were  published  in  1708  by  Isaac  Reed.  Her 
Works,  including  her  Correspondence,  Poems,  and 
Bssays,  with  Memoirs  of  her  Life,  were  edited  by 
Dallaway  in  1803,  and  reached  a sixtli  edition 
in  1817.  In  1836,  Lord  Wharneliffe,  Lady  Mary’s 
great-grandson,  published  her  Letters  and  Works 
with  a biographical  introduction  by  her  grand- 
daughter, Lady  Louisa  Stewart ; the  third  edition, 
published  in  1861,  including  additions  and  correc- 
tions from  the  original  manuscripts,  illustrative 
notes,  and  a new  memoir  by  AY.  Moy  Thomas. 
Leigh  Hunt  thus  concludes  an  essay  on  Lady 
Mary  Montagu  in  Men,  Women,  and  Books : — 

“ So  farewell,  poor,  flourishing,  disappointed,  re- 
conciled, Aviso,  foolish,  enchanting  Lady  Mary! 
Pair  English  vision  in  Turk-land;  Turkish  vision 
in  ours;  tho  female  wit  of  the  days  of  Pope;  . 
benefactress  of  the  species;  irritating  satirist  of 
the  circle.  Thou  didst  err  for  want  of  a little  j 
more  heai’t — perhaps  for  want  of  finding  enough  i 
in  others,  or  for  loss  of  thy  mother  in  infancy — , 
but  thy  loss  Avas  our  gain,  for  it  gained  us  thy  ] 
books,  and  thy  inoculation ! Thy  poems  are  little,  J 
being  but  a little  wit  in  rhyme,  vers  de  societc; 
but  thy  prose  is  much — admirable,  better  than  S 
acute,  idiomatical,  off-hand,  conversational  with-  ) 
out  inelegance,  fresh  as  the  laugh  on  the  young 
cheek,  and  full  of  brain.  The  conventional  shows  \ 
of  things  could  not  deceive  thee ; pity  Avas  it  that 
thou  didst  not  see  a little  farther  into  the  sweets  •> 
of  things  unconventional — of  faith  in  the  heart,  \ 
as  Avell  as  in  the  blood  and  good  sense  ! LoA'able,  j 
indeed,  thou  Avert  not,  whatever  thou  mightest 
have  been  rendered ; but  admirable  thou  wert, 
and  ever  wilt  thou  be  thought  so,  as  long  as  pen  | 
Avriteth  straightforward,  and  sense  or  sultana  hath 
a charm.”  See  Sappho. 

Montague.  The  head  of  a noble  family  of 
Yerona,  at  enmity  Avith  that  of  Capulet.  in  Shake- 
speare’s tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  (q.v.). 

Montague,  Charles,  Earl  of  Halifax. 

See  Halifax,  Earl  of. 

Montaigne.  The  Essays  of  this  celebrated 
writer  (1533 — 1592),  first  produced  in  15S0 — 8, 
were  published  in  English  by  Charles  Cotton 
(q.v.),  in  1685.  Since  then,  there  have  beemseve- 
ral  English  versions. 

Montfaucon,  Sir  Ralph.  A character  in 
Peacock’s  novel  of  Maul  Marion  (q.A\). 

Montgomery,  Alexander,  poet  (b.  ij>40, 
d.  1607),  Avroto  The  Cherrie  and  the  Slae  (1597), 
(q.v.) ; The  Mindes  Melody  (1605) ; and  The  Flyting- 
betwixt  Montgomerie  and  Policart  (1629),  (q.v.).  His 
Poems  were  published,  Avith  biographical  notices,  by 
David  IrA'ing,  LL.D.,  in  1821.  “ Ilis  works,  says 
AVarton,  “ unquestionably  possess  unusual  merit. 
Some  of  his  sonnets  are  as  smooth  and  polished  as 
the  poet  of  Hawthomden’s.  The  Flyting  is  a 
strange,  grotesque  performance,  reminding  ns  of 
Dunbar’s  similar  contest  with  Walter  Kennedy , 
and  Skelton’s  poems  against  Gamesche.  _ If  Mont- 
gomery had  produced  nothing  but  this  Flyting 
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and  his  select  version  of  the  Psalms,  entitled  The 
J lindes  Melodic,  he  would  have  been  remembered  as 
a person  whose  versatility  of  talent  enabled  him  to 
leave  to  posterity  specimens  of  the  broadest  satire 
and  of  the  devoutest  commonplace.  But,  as  it  is, 
his  Chcrrie  and  the  Slue  and  his  Sonnets  justly 
claim  for  him  a high  rank  among  the  Scottish 
writers  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth.” 

Montgomery,  Gerald.  The  now  de  plume 
assumed  by  the  Rev.  George  Moultrie  in  contri- 
buting to  The  Etonian  and  Knight's  Quarterly 
Magazine. 

Montgomery,  James,  poet  (b.  1771,  d. 

18-34),  wrote  The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland , and 
other  Poems  (1806),  (q.v.) ; The  West  Indies,  and 
other  Poems  (1810),  (q.v.);  Prison  Amusements 
(q.v.);  The  World  before  the  Flood  (1813),  (q.v.); 
Thoughts  on  Wheels  (1817),  (q.v.);  The  Climbing 
Toy's  Soliloquy  (q.v.);  Greenland  (1819),  (q.v.); 
Songs  of  Zion  (1822),  (q.v.) ; The  Christian  Poet 
(1825);  The  Pelican  Island  (1827),  (q.v.);  Lectures 
on  Poetry  and  General  Literature  (1833) ; A Poet's 
Portfolio  (1835);  The  Christian  Psalmist  (1852); 
and  Original  Hymns  for  Public,  Private,  and  So- 
cial Devotion  (1853).  Editions  of  Montgomery’s 
Poems  have  been  frequently  published.  His  Life 
has  been  written  by  J.  AV.  King  (1858),  and  liis 
Memoirs,  including  Selections  from  his  Correspondence, 
Remains  in  Prose  and  Verse,  and  Conversations  on 
Various  Subjects,  were  published  by  John  Holland 
and  James  Everett  in  1854 — 56.  For  Criticism, 
see  Gilfillan’s  Literary  Portraits,  Jeffrey’s  Essays, 
and  Critical  Essays  by  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Montgomery,  Robert,  clergyman  and  poet 
(b.  1807,  d.  1855),  published  The  Omnipresence  of 
the  Deity  (1828),  (q.v.);  Satan  (1830),  (q.v.);  Oxford 
(1831),  (q.v.):  The  Messiah  (1832);  Woman,  the 
Angel  of  Life  (1833);  Luther  (1842);  The  Sacrccl 
Gift  (1842);  The  Gospel  in  Advance  of  the  Age 
(1844);  Christ  our  All  in  All  (1845);  The  Ideal 
of  the  Christian  Church  (1845) ; Scarborough,  a 
Poetic  Glance  (1846);  The  Great  Salvation , and 
our  Sin  in  Neglecting  it  (1846) ; The  World  of 
Spirits  (1847);  Sacred  Meditations  and  Moral 
Themes  in  Verse  (1847) : Religion  and  Poetry  (1847); 
The  World  of  Spirits  (1847);  The  Christian  Life 
(1848);  God  and  Man  (1850);  The  Church  of  the 
Invisible  (1851);  The  Sanctuary  (1855);  and  many 
other  works.  His  Poetical  Works  were  published 
in  six  volumes  in  1839—40.  For  Criticism  see 
Lord  Macaulay’s  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Monthly  Magazine,  The.  A periodical 
started  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips  (1768 — 1840)  in 
1 796,  with  Dr.  Aikin  as  editor,  and  Belsham  and 
AVolcot  as  leading  contributors.  Phillips’s  own 
contributions  bore  the  somewhat  inappropriate 
signature  of  “ Common  Sense.” 

Monthly  Review,  The.  A periodical 
started  by  Dr.  Ralph  Griffiths  (q.v.),  in  1749,  on 
Whig  principles.  Among  its  contributors  were 


Griffiths  himself,  Ruffhoad,  Grainger,  Ralph, 
Ivippis,  Langhornc,  and  Goldsmith,  who  wrote 
papers  on  Mallet’s  Mythology  of  the  Celts,  Home’s 
Douglas,  Burke’s  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
Smollett’s  History  of  England,  Voltaire’s  Universal 
History,  Wilkes’s  Epigoniad , and  the  Odes  of  Gray. 

Montrose,  Marquis  of,  James  Graham 
(b.  1612,  d.  1650),  was  author  of  several  lyrics,  the 
best  of  which  are  included  by  Dr.  Hannah  in  his 
Courtly  Poets.  The  best  known  is  “ My  own  and 
only  love.”  See  the  Biographies  by  Napier  (1840, 
185*6)  and  Grant  (1858).  See,  also,  Lowndes’ 
Bibliographer’s  Manual  and  AVatson’s  Scottish 
Poems  (1706—11). 

Monument  of  Matrones  : “ Containing 
seven  several  Lamps  of  Virginitie,”  by  Thomas 
Bently,  published  in  1582. 

“ Monuments  themselves  memorials 

need.” — Crarre,  The  Borough , letter  ii. 

Moodie,  Mrs.  Susannah,  nee  Strickland  (b. 
1803),  has  published  several  works  of  fiction,  in- 
cluding Roughing  it  in  the  Bush  (1852),  Mark 
Hurdlestone  (1853),  Flora  Lindsay  (1854),  The 
Moncktons  (1S56),  The  World  before  Them  (1867). 

“Moody  madness.”  — Gray,  On  a Distant 
Prospect  of  Eton  College,  stanza  8. 

Moon- Calf,  The.  A poem  by  Michael 
Drayton  (1563 — 1631),  published  in  1627. 

Moon,  Emperor  of  the.  A comedy  by 
Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  produced  in  1687. 

“ Moon-struck  madness.” — Paradise  Lost, 
ix.,  486. 

“ Moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 

The.” — Addison,  Ode  : — 

“And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth.” 

“ Moon  (The)  is  in  her  summer  glow.” 

— Scott,  Rokcby,  canto  i. 

“Moon  (The),  sweet  regent  of  the 

sky.” — Mickle’s  ballad  of  Cumnor  Hall. 

Moon,  To  the.  A sonnet  by  Charlotte 
Smith  (1749 — 1806),  beginning — 

“ Queen  of  the  silver  bow !— by  thy  pale  beam 

“ Moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank, 

How  sweet  the.”  See  “How  sweet  the  moon- 
light.” 

Moonshine.  A character  in  the  interlude  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbc,  in  A Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream : — 

“This  man,  with  lanthom,  dog,  and  bush  of  thorn, 
Rresentetli  moonshine.” 

“ Moon’s  (The),  an  arrant  thief.”— 

Timon  of  Athens,  act  iv.,  scene  3 : — 

“And  her  pale  Are  she  snatches  from  the  sun." 

Moore,  Edward,  dramatist  (b.  1712,  d. 

1757),wroto  Fables  for  the  Female  Sex  (1744);  Trial 
of  Selim  the  Persian  for  High  Crimes  and  Misde- 
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meanours  (1748);  The  Gamester  (1753),  (q.v.);  and 
other  works.  Moore  was  a leading  contributor  to 
The  World  (q.v.).  His  Toons,  Tables,  and  Plays 
were  printed  in  1756,  and  his  Dramatic  Works 
again  in  1788.  See  Selim  the  Persian. 

Moore,  John,  M.D.,  miscellaneous  writer 
(h.  1730,  d.  1802),  produced  A View  of  Society 
and  Manners  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many (1779) ; A View  of  Society  and  Manners  in 
Italy  (1781) ; Medical  Sketches  (1786)  ; Zeluco 
(1789),  (q.v.);  A Journal  during  a Residence  in 
France  (1793);  A View  of  the  Causes  and  Progress 
of  the  French  Revolution  (1795);  Edward  (1796), 
(q.v.);  and Mordaunt  (1800),  (q.v.).  Mooriana  : or, 
Selections  from  Moore’s  Works,  was  published  in 
1803,  with  A New  Biographical  and  Critical  Ac- 
count of  the  Doctor  and  his  Writings,  by  the  Rev. 
F.  Prevost  and  F.  Blagden.  Tlie  Works,  with 
“ Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings,”  by  Robert 
Anderson,  were  printed  in  seven  volumes  in  1820. 

Moore,  Thomas,  poet  and  prose  writer  (b. 
1779,  d.  1852),  published  an  Ode  to  Nothing  (q.v.); 
Odes  of  Anacreon  (1800);  Poetical  Works  of  the  late 
Thomas  Little  (1801),  (q.v.) ; Odes  and  Epistles 
(1806)  ; Intolerance  and  Corruption  (1808) ; 
The  Sceptic  (1809)  ; M.P.  : or,  the  Blue  Stocking 
(1811),  (q.v.);  Intercepted  Letters : or,  the  Twopenny 
Postbag  (1811),  (q.v.) ; National  Airs  (1815),  (q.v.); 
The  World  at  Westminster  (1816),  (q.v.)  ; Sacred 
Songs  (1816) ; Lalla  Rookh  (1817),  (q.v.);  The  Fudge 
Family  in  Paris  (q.v.)  ; Tom  Crib : His  Memorial  to 
Congress  (1819),  (q.v.)  ; Rhymes  for  the  Road  (1820), 
(q.v.)  ; Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance  (1820)  ; Loves 
of  the  Angels  (1823),  (q.v.);  Memoirs  of  Captain 
Rock  (1824),  (q.v.)  ; Life  of  R.  B.  Sheridan  (1825) ; 
History  of  Ireland  (1827) ; Travels  of  an  Irish 
Gentleman  in  Search  of  a Religion  (1827)  ; The 
Epicurean  (1827),  (q.v.);  Odes  upon  Cash,  Corn, 
and  Catholics  (1828);  Life  of  Byron  (1830), 
(q.v.)  ; Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  (1831) ; 
Alciphron  (1839),  (q.v.) ; and  some  miscellaneous 
Prose  and  Verse  (1878).  For  Biography,  see  Earl 
Russell's  edition  of  the  Diary  (1852 — 6),  and  the 
Life  by  R.  H.  Montgomery  (1850).  For  Criticism, 
see  Hazlitt’s  English  Poets  and  Spirit  of  the  Age ; 
Jeffrey’s  Essays;  W.  C.  Roscoe’s  Essays;  and 
W.  M.  Rossetti’s  Introduction  to  the  Poems. 
“ Moore’s  muse,”  says  Hazlitt,  “is  another  Ariel, 
as  light,  as  tricksy,  as  indefatigable,  and  as 
humane  a spirit.  His  fancy  is  for  ever  on  the 
wing,  flutters  in  the  gale,  glitters  in  the  sun. 
Everything  lives,  moves,  and  sparkles  in  his 
poetry,  while  over  all  Love  waves  his  purple  light. 
His  thoughts  are  as  restless,  as  many,  and  as  bright 
as  the  insects  that  people  the  sun’s  beams.  An 
airy  voyager  on  life’s  stream,  his  mind  inhales  the 
fragrance  of  a thousand  shores,  and  drinks  of 
endless  pleasures  under  halcyon  skies.  Wherever 
his  footsteps  tend  over  the  enamelled  ground  of 
fairy  fiction 

“Around  him  the  bees  In  play  flutter  and  cluster, 

And  gaudy  butterflies  frolic  around.” 


The  fault  of  Moore  is  an  exuberance  of  involuntary 
power.  His  facility  of  production  lessens  the 
effect  of,  and  hangs  as  a dead  weight  upon  what 
ho  produces.  His  levity  at  last  oppresses.  The 
infinite  delight  he  takes  in  such  an  infinite  number 
of  things  creates  indifference  in  minds  less  sus- 
ceptible of  pleasure  than  his  own.  His  variety 
cloys;  his  rapidity  dazzles  and  distracts  the  sight. 
He  wants  intensity,  strength,  and  grandeur.  His 
mind  does  not  brood  over  the  great  and  per- 
manent ; it  glances  over  the  surfaces,  the  first 
impressions  of  things,  instead  of  grappling  with 
the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  the  mind,  its  inve- 
terate habits,  and  that  ‘ perilous  stuff  that  weighs 
upon  the  heart.’  His  pen,  as  it  is  rapid  and 
fanciful,  wants  momentum  and  passion.  The  im- 
pressions of  Moore’s  poetry  are  detached,  desultory, 
and  physical.  Its  gorgeous  colours  brighten  and 
fade  like  the  rainbow’s.  Its  sweetness  evaporates 
like  the  effluvia  exhaled  from  beds  of  flowers ! His 
gay,  laughing  style,  which  relates  to  the  imme- 
diate pleasures  of  love  and  wine,  is  better  than  his 
sentimental  and  romantic  vein.  His  Irish  melo- 
dies are  not  free  from  affectation  and  a certain 
sickliness  of  pretension.  His  serious  descriptions 
are  apt  to  run  into  flowery  tenderness.  His  pathos 
sometimes  melts  into  a mawkish  sensibility,  or 
crystallises  into  all  the  prettinesses  of  allegorical 
language  and  glittering  hardness  of  external 
imagery.  But  he  has  wit  at  will,  and  of  the  first 
quality.  His  satirical  and  burlesque  poetry  is  his 
best ; it  is  first-rate.”  See  Anacreon  Moore  ; 
Brown,  Thomas,  the  Younger;  One  of  the 
Fancy. 

Mopes,  Mr.  The  hermit,  in  Dickens’s  story 
of  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground  (q.v.). 

“Moping  melancholy.”— Paradise  Lost , 

xi.,  485. 

Mopsa.  The  discarded  sweetheart  of  Hobbinol, 
in  Somerville’ s burlesque  poem  of  that  name ; — 

“A  meagre  form, 

With  hasty  step,  and  visage  incoraposed ; 

Wildly  she  star'd : rage  sparkled  In  her  eyes, 

And  poverty  sat  shrinking  on  her  cheeks  ! ” 

Mopus.  A hard,  in  Sir  Richard  Blackmore’s 
Prince  Arthur  (q.v.). 

Moral  Essays,  by  Alexander  Pope  (16SS — 
1744),  consisting  of  five  epistles  to  different 
persons.  The  fifth,  to  Addison,  was  written  in 
1715,  and  was  first  published,  with  the  lines  on 
Craggs  added,  in  Tickell’s  edition  of  Addison  s 
works  in  1720.  The  fourth,  to  the  Earl  of  Bui- 
lington,  was  published  in  1731,  under  the  title  Ot 
Taste,  subsequently  altered  to  Of  False  Haste,  and 
ultimately  Of  the  Use  of  Riches.  The  third,  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  Of  the  Use  of  Riches,  followed  in  1734,  m 
which  year  appeared  the  first  epistle  to  hold 
Cobliam,  On  the  Knowledge  and  Character  of  Men. 
The  second  epistle,  On  the  Characters  of  Women, 
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was  issued  in  1735.  They  arc  full  of  well-known  j 
lines  and  couplets,  such  as  : — 

“ ’Tts  education  forms  the  common  mind  : 

Just  as  the  twig  Is  hunt,  the  tree’s  Inclined.” 

•»  who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree?” 

“ And  you,  brave  Cobham ! to  your  latest  breath 
Shall  feel  your  ruling  passion  strong  In  death.” 

“ Men,  some  to  business,  some  to  pleasure  take, 
hut  every  woman  Is  at  heart  a rake.” 

Moral  Sentiments,  The  Theory  of.  A 

philosophical  treatise  by  Adam  Smith  (1723 — 
1790),  published  in  1759,  and  discussing  the 
questions — first,  as  to  the  ground  on  which  we  form 
an  estimate  of  the  actions  and  affections  of  other 
men ; and  second,  as  to  the  ground  on  which  wo 
form  an  estimate  of  our  own  affections  and  actions. 
In  both  cases,  says  the  writer,  the  ground  or 
principle  of  our  j udgment  is  sympathy. 

Morale  Proverbes  of  Pyse,  The.  See 

Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers. 

Moralists,  “a  Philosophical  Rhapsody,”  by 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  third  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury (1671 — 1713) ; published  in  1709,  and  forming 
the  fifth  treatise  of  the  writer’s  Characteristics , 
published  in  1711  and  1713. 

Moralities,  or  Moral  Plays,  were  one  of 
the  many  forms  into  which  the  dramatic  art,  in- 
formed by  the  religious  spirit,  ran  in  its  earlier 
stages  in  this  country.  Few  are  now  in  existence 
— a fact  which  Hallam  attributes  to  their  “ occa- 
sionality  or  want  of  merit.”  Those  that  have  been 
retained  may  be  read  in  Hawkins's  Ancient  Drama 
and  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays  (ed.  Carew  Hazlitt).  The 
most  ancient  are  traced  to  the  time  of  Henry  VI., 
after  which  they  became  more  complicated  and 
approached  more  nearly  to  regular  form.  By-and- 
by  they  were  distinguished  from  their  congeners 
in  the  art  by  the  constant  introduction  of  a witty  , 
but  mischievous  character  called  “The  Vice.”  ] 
“This  seems  originally,”  says  Hallam,  “ to  have 
been  an  allegorical  representation  of  what  the  word 
denotes ; but  the  Vice  gradually  acquired  a human 
individuality,  in  which  he  came  very  near  to  our 
well-known  Punch.  The  devil  was  generally  in- 
troduced in  company  with  the  Vice,  and  had  to 
endure  many  blows  from  him.”  The  moralities 
had  also  another  peculiarity  during  their  later 
career.  “They  had  always  been  religious;  they 
now  became  theological.  In  the  crisis  of  that  great 
revolution  then  in  progress  the  stage  was  found  a 
ready  and  impartial  instrument  for  the  old  or  the 
new  faith.”  See  Drama. 

Morals  and  Legislation,  Introduction 
to  the  Principles  of,  by  Jeremy  Bentham 
(1748 — 1832) ; published  in  1780,  and  characterised 
by  The  JEdinburyh  Review  as  a work  in  which  “ the 
author  has  given  to  the  public  his  enlarged  and 
enlightened  views,  and  has  laboured  for  all  nations 
and  for  all  ages  yet  to  come.” 

Morando  : “The  Tritameron  of  Love,”  by 
Robert  Greene  ; published  in  1584. 


Moravian  Nuns  at  Bethlehem,  Plymn 
of  the,  “ at  the  Consecration  of  Pulaski’s  Ban- 
ner.” By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
Pulaski  was  a famous  Polish  patriot. 

Mordaunt : “ Sketches  of  Life,  Characters, 

and  Manners,  in  various  Countries ; including  the 
Memoirs  of  a French  Lady  of  Quality.”  A novel 
by  Dr.  John  Moore  (1730—1802),  published  in 
1800,  and  consisting  of  the  letters  which  pass 
between  the  various  dramatis  persona.  These  are 
dated  partly  from  England  and  partly  from  the 
Continent. 

“ More  faith  in  honest  doubt,  There 

lies.” — Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  canto  xiv. : — 

“ Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds.” 

More,  Hannah,  dramatist,  poet,  and  mis- 
cellaneops  writer  (b.  1745,  d.  1833),  published 
The  Search  after  ITappiness  (1773),  (q.v.) ; The 
Inflexible  Captive  (1774),  (q.v.);  Percy  (1777), 
(q.v.)  ; The  Fatal  Falsehood  (1779),  (q.v.)  ; Sacred 
Dramas  (1782) ; Florio  : a Tale  for  Fine  Gentlemen 
and  Fine  Ladies  (1786) ; The  Das  Bleu:  or,  Conversa- 
tion (1786),  (q.v.)  ; Thoughts  on  the  Importance  of  the 
Manners  of  the  Great  to  General  Society  (1788)  ; An 
Estimate  of  the  Religion  of  the  Fashionable  World 
(1790)  ; Village  Politics  (1793) ; The  Modern  System 
of  Female  Education  (1799) ; Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a 
Wife  (1809),  (q.v.);  Practical  Piety  (1801);  Christian 
Morals  (1813)  ; Stories  for  the  Middle  Ranks  of 
Society  (1818) ; Tales  for  the  Common  People  (1818) ; 
Moral  Sketches  of  Prevailing  Opinions  and  Manners 
(1819) ; Bible  Rhymes  (1821) ; and  many  other 
works.  Her  Poetical  Works  appeared  in  1829.  Her 
complete  Works  were  published  in  eleven  volumes 
in  1830,  and  again,  with  Memoir  and  Notes,  in 
1853.  Her  Life  has  been  written  by  Shaw  (1802) ; 
Roberts  (1834);  Thompson  (1838);  and  Smith 
(1844).  Referring  to  one  of  Hannah  More’s  earlier 
productions,  Garrick  wrote : — 

11  With  feeling,  elegance  and  force 
Unite  their  matchless  power  ; 

And  prove  that  from  a heavenly  source 
.Springs  Eldred  of  the  Bower. 

True,  cries  the  god  of  verse, ’tis  mine, 

And  now  the  farce  is  o’er ; 

To  vex  proud  man  I wrote  each  line, 

And  gave  them  Hannah  More." 

“We  bear  testimony,”  wrote  Sydney  Smith  in  The 
Edinburgh  Review,  “to  her  talents,  her  good  sense, 
and  her  real  piety.  There  occur  every  now  and 
then  in  her  productions  very  original  and  very 
profound  observations.  Her  advice  is  often  cha- 
racterised by  the  most  amiablo  good  sense,  and 
conveyed  in  the  most  brilliant  and  inviting  style.” 
See  Cheap  Repository  ; Manners  of  the  Great  ; 
Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain. 

More,  Henry,  metaphysical  and  theological 
writer  (b.  1614,  d.  1687),  published  Psycliozoia 
(1642),  (q.v.);  Philosophical  Poems  (1647);  Philo- 
sophical Writings,  containing  An  Antidote  against 
Atheism,  Enthusiasmus  Triumphatus,  Letters  to  Dcs 
Cartes , Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Conjectura  Caba- 
listica  (1662);  Theological  Works,  containing  An 
Explanation  of  the  Grand  Mystery  of  Godliness,  An 
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Enquiry  into  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  A Prophetical 
Exposition  of  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia,  A Dis- 
course of  the  Grounds  of  Faith  in  Points  of  Religion, 
An  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  and  Some  Divine 
Hymns  (1708);  Divine  Dialogues,  containing  Dis- 
quisitions concerning  the  Attributes  and  Providence 
of  God  (1743),  Discourses  on  Several  Texts  of  Scrip- 
ture (1692),  Enchiridion  Ethicum  (1668),  and  En- 
chiridion Metaphysicum  (1671).  The  Life  of  More 
was  published  by  R.  Ward  in  1710.  See  also 
Tulloch’s  Rational  Theology  and  Christian  Philo- 
sophy in  the  X Tilth  Century. 

“More  honour’d  in  the  breach  than 

the  observance.”  See  “ Custom,  A,”  Sec. 

“ More  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.” — 

Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene  2. 

“More  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear, 

Where.”  Line  120  of  Milton’s  poem  of  II  Pen- 
seroso. 

“ More  sinned  against  than  sinning.” 

— King  Lear,  act  iii.,  scene  2. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  Lord  Chancellor  (b.  1478, 
d.  1535),  wrote  The  Sergeant  and  the  Frere ; The 
Supply cacy on  of  Soulys  against  the  Supply cacyon  of 
Beggars  ; A Dyalogue  of  Syr  Thomas  More,  Knyghte, 
wherein  he  treatyd  clivers  matters,  as  of  the  Venera- 
tion and  Worshyp  of  Yrnages  and  Relyques,  praying 
to  Sayntys,  and  goyng  on  Pylgrymage,  wyth  many 
otherc  thyngs  touchyng  the  pestylcnt  Sect  of  Luther 
and  Tyndale,  by  the  tone  bygone  in  Saxony,  and  by 
the  tother  labour  cl  to  be  brought  into  England  (1529) ; 
The  Confutacyon  of  Tyndale' s Answere  (1532) ; The 
Second  Parte  of  ditto  (1533)  ; The  Dcbellacyon  of 
Salem  and  Bizance  (1533) ; The  Apologye  of  Syr 
Thomas  More,  Knyght  (1533);  A Letter  Impugnynge 
the  erronyouse  wrytyng  of  John  Eryth  against  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Aultarc  (1533) ; The  Answer 
to  the  First  Part  of  the  poysoned  Boolce  whyclie  a 
nameless  Heretike  ( John  Frith)  hath  named  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord  (1534) ; Utopia : tvritten  in  Latino, 
by  Syr  Thomas  More,  Knyghte,  and  translated  into 
Englyshe  by  Raphe  Robynson  (1551),  (q.v.);  A Dya- 
logue of  Comfort  against  Tribulation  (1553) ; A Trea- 
tise to  receave  the  Blessed  Body  of  our  Lord  Sacramen- 
tally and  Virtually  both  (1572) ; The  Historic  of  the 
pittiful  Life  and  unfortunate  Death  of  King  Edward 
V.  and  the  Duke  of  York,  his  brother  (q.v.),  with  the 
Troublesome  and  Tyrannical  Government  of  the 
Usurpation  of  Richard  III.  and  his  miserable  end; 
and  The  Book  of  the  Fayre  Gentlewoman,  Lady 
Fortune.  The  English  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
were  published  in  1557;  the  Latin  Works  in  1565 
and  1566.  The  following  are  the  Biographical 
Authorities : — Thomas  Moro,  by  F.  de  Herrara 
(1617)  ; The  Life  and  Death  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
bv  his  grandson,  Cresacre  More  (1626)  ; Vi  tec 
Thomi  Mori,  by  his  son-in-law,  W.  Roper  (1626) ; 
Thomi  Mori  Vita  ct  Exit  us,  by  .T-  Hoddesdon 
(1652)  ; Tomasso  Moro,  Grand  Canccllario  d’lnghil- 
terra  (1675)  ; Vita  Thomac  Mori,  by  Stapleton 
(1689)  ; Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by  Fcrdinando 


Warner  (1758) ; Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  More , by 
Cayley  (1808)  ; Thomas  Morns,  Lord  Chancellor  du 
Royaumc  d' Angleterre  (1833);  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  by  Emily  Taylor  (1834);  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (1844) ; The  House- 
hold of  Sir  Thomas  More  (1851)  ; Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  Wordsworth’s  Ecclesiastical  Biography, 
and  Lord  Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors. 
A full  list  of  Sir  Thomas  More’s  Works  is  included 
in  Lowndes’  Bibliographer' s Manual.  Sec  Erigram- 
mata. 

More,  Sir  Thomas.  A manuscript  historical 
play,  probably  written  about  1590.  It  has  been 
printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society. 

“ More  the  merrier,”  is  the  title  of  a book  of 
epigrams,  by  Henry  Parrot,  published  in  1608. 
The  phrase  is  also  to  be  found  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher’s  play,  The  Scornful  Lady,  act  i.,  scene 
1,  and  The  Sea  Voyage,  act  i.,  scene  2. 

Morell,  Sir  Charles.  The  pseudonym 
adopted  by  the  Rev.  James  Ridley  (d.  1765),  in 
publishing  his  Tales  of  the  Genii  (q.v.) . 

Morgadour,  Sir.  A knight  of  the  Round 
Table,  whose  adventures  are  recorded  in  the  old 
chivalxic  romances. 

Morgan.  The  name  assumed  by  Belarius,  a 
banished  lord,  in  Cymbeline  (q.v.). 

Morgan,  Augustus  De,  mathematician  and_ 
physicist  (b.  1806,  d.  1871),  wrote  Elements  of 
Arithmetic  (1830);  Elements  of  Algebra,  preliminary 
to  the  Differential  Calculus  (1835) ; Elements  of 
Trigonometry  and  Trigonometrical  Analysis, prelimi- 
nary to  the  Differential  Calculus  (1837) ; Essay  on 
Probabilities,  and  on  their  Application  to  Life  Con- 
tingencies and  Insurance  Offices  (1838) ; Formal 
Logic  : or,  the  Calculus  of  Inference  necessary  and 
pn-obablc  (1847) ; and  Arithmetical  Books,  from  the 
invention  of  Printing  to  the  present  time  : being  brief 
notices  of  a large  number  of  books,  drawn  up  from 
actual  inspection  (1847) ; besides  contributing  largely 
to  The  Penny  Cyclopaedia.  A series  of  papers  on 
Paradoxes  and  Problems,  which  appeared  in  The 
Athenaeum , were  afterwards  published  in  separate 
form. 

Morgan,  John  Minter.  See  Revolt  of  the 

Bees. 

Morgan  la  Fee.  A fairy  ; sister  of  King 
Arthur.  See  Fata  Morgana. 

Morgan,  Lady,  Sydney ^Owenson,  novelist 
and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1783,  d.  1859),  pub- 
lished Poems  (1797)  ; The  Wild  Irish  Girl  (1801), 
(q.v.);  The  Novice  of  St.  Dominick  (1806);  The 
Lay  of  an  Irish  Harp  (1807) ; Patriotic  Sketches 
of  Ireland  (1807) ; Woman  : or,  Ida  of  Athens 
(1809);  St.  Clair  (1810);  The  Missionary  (1811) ; 
O'Donnell  (1814);  France  in  1S16  (1817);  Florence 
MacCarthy  (1818)  ; Life  and  Times  of  Salvator 
Rosa  (1824)  ; Absenteeism  (1825)  ; The  O' Brians 
and  the  O'Flahcrtys  (1827);  The  Book  of  the 
Boudoir  (1829),  (q.v.) ; France  in  1S29 — SO  (1830) ; 
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dramatic  Scenes  from  Real  Life  (1S33)  , The 
•rineess  (1835)  ; Woman  and  her  Master  (1840)  ; 
he  Rook  without  a Name  (q.v.),  in  conjunction  with 
or  husband,  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan,  M.D.  (1841); 
.uxima,  the  Prophetess  (1859)  ; and  Passages  from 
iy  Autobiography  (1859). 

Morgan,  Sir  Thomas  Charles,  M.D. 

b.  1783  d.  1S43),  wrote  Sketches  of  the  Philosophy 
f Life  (1818),  which  were  followed,  in  1822,  by 
Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Morals.  See  preceding 
paragraph.. 

Morgan,  William,  successively  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  and  St.  Asaph  (d.  1604),  was  one  of  the 
translators  of  the  Bible  into  AVelsh  (1588). 

Morgante  Maggiore.  A work  by  Luigi 
Pvlci,  the  first  canto  of  which,  translated  by  Lord 
Byron,  was  published  in  part  iv.  of  The  Liberal. 

Morgiana,  the  female  slave  of  Ali  Baba  (q.v.), 
in  “ The  Forty  Thieves”  [Arabian  Nights). 

Moriat.  A female  Irish  bard,  who  lived  about 
329  b.c.  See  Walker  s Historical  Memoirs  of  the 
Irish  Rards. 

Morier,  James,  novelist  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1780,  d.  1849),  published  Journeys 
through  Persia,  §c.,  to  Constantinople  (1812 — 18) ; 
Hajji  Raba  (1824  and  1828),  (q.v.)  ; Zohrab  (1832), 
(q.v.)  ; Ayesha  (1834),  (q.v.) ; Abel  Allnntt  (1837) ; 
The  Punished  (1S39)  ; The  Mirza  (1841) ; and 
Martin  Toutrond  (1849). 

Morglay  was  the  name  of  the  sword  of  Bevis 
of  Hampton,  or  Southampton  (q.v.),  and  afterwards 
became  the  cant  name  for  a sword  in  general. 
Thus  in  Cartwright’s  Ordinary  (1651)  one  of  the 
characters  says : — 

“Dre  ont  tliy  true 

And  poyn.int  morglay  out.  of  sliete." 

In  A Woman  is  a Weathercock  (1612),  Mistress 
Wagtail  talks  about 

“ Bevis  on  Arundel,  with  morglay  in  band.” 

In  Every  Man  in  His  Humour  (1609),  again,  we 
have  the  word  in  its  popular  signification : — 

“ Had  I been  accompanied  with  my  toledo  or  morglay." 

Morley,  Henry,  Professor  of  English  Lite- 
rature at  University  College,  London  (b.  1822), 
has  published,  among  other  works,  Sunrise  in  Italy, 
and  other  Poems  (1848) ; How  to  Make  Home  Un- 
healthy (1850);  A Defence  of  Ignorance  (1851);  the 
Lives  of  Palissy  the  Potter  (1852),  Jerome  Cardan 
(1854),  Cornelius  Agrippa  (1856),  and  Clement 
Marot  (1870) ; Memoirs  of  Rartholomew  Fair  (1857); 
Fairy  Talcs  (1859  and  1860);  English  Writers 
(1864 — 7) ; Journal  of  a London  Playgoer  (1866) ; 
Tables  of  English  Literature  (1870);  and  A First 
Sketch  of  English  Literature  (1873)  ; besides  editing 
King  and  Commons  (1868;;  The  Spectator  (1868); 
and  Cassell's  Library  of  English  Literature. 

Morley,  John,  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1838), 
has  written  Edmund  Rurke  (1867),  Critical  Miscel- 
lanies (1871 — 7),  Voltaire  (1871),  Rousseau  (1873), 


Struggle  for  National  Education  (1873),  and  On 
Compromise  (1874).  He  was  for  some  time  the 
editor  of  The  Morning  Star  (q.v.),  and  has  edited 
The  Fortnightly  Review  since  1867. 

Morley,  Thomas,  poet  (d.  1604),  was  author 
of  a Rook  of  Pallets  (1595).  See  Cassell's  Library  of 
English  Literature  [Shorter  English  Poems). 

“ Morn  (The),  in  russet  mantle  clad.” 

— Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

“Morn  (The)  that  lights  you  to  your 

love.” — Collins,  Eclogue  i.,  line  23. 

Morning  Advertiser,  The,  was  established 
in  1796  by  a Society  of  London  Licensed  Victual- 
lers. It  was  edited  from  1850  to  1870  by  James 
Grant  (b.  1805),  (q.v.),  and  from  1870  to  1876  by 
Colonel  A.  B.  Bichards  (q.v.). 

Morning  Chronicle,  The,  was  started  in 
1769.  William  Woodfall  (q.v.)  was  the  first 
editor,  reporter,  and  printer — all  of  which  functions 
he  combined;  being  followed  in  1789  by  James 
Perry  (q.v.),  who  became  part-proprietor  of  the 
paper  about  twelve  years  afterwards.  During  the 
latter’s  regime  such  men  as  Coleridge,  Lord 
Campbell,  Campbell  the  poet,  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, Porson,  and  Hazlitt  were  contributors  to  the 
Chronicle.  Perry  died  in  1821,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  editorship  by  John  Black  (q.v.),  under 
whom  it  gradually  decreased  in  influence,  popu- 
larity, and  circulation,  until  in  1834  it  was  sold  by 
William  Clement,  who  had  bought  it  after  Perry’s 
' death,  to  Sir  John  Easthope  for  £16,500.  Black 
! retired  from  the  paper  in  1843.  It  was  under  his 
auspices  that  Charles  Dickens  in  1835  made  his 
debut  in  newspaper  work  as  a contributor  of 
Sketches  by  Roz  to  the  columns  of  The  Evening 
Chronicle.  In  1843  a Air.  O’Doyle  became  the 
editor  of  The  Morning  Chronicle,  which  shortly 
afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Duke  of 
i Newcastle,  Air.  Sidney  (afterwards  Lord)  Herbert, 

' and  Air.  Gladstone,  and  was  henceforth  made  to 
I advocate  Peelite  and  Puseyistic  principles  under 
! the  editorship  of  Douglas  Cook.  Then  in  1854 
the  paper  was  sold  to  Sergeant  Glover,  this  time 
for  £7,500.  The  Sergeant  turned  the  Chronicle 
into  an  out-and-out  defender  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon;  but  the  circulation  of  the  paper  still 
further  decreased,  until,  under  the  next  proprietor, 
it  expired  altogether,  after  at  one  time  having  a 
very  fair  opportunity  of  rivalling  The  Times  (q.v.). 
See  Knight’s  Fourth  Estate,  Grant’s  Newspaper 
Press,  and  Alackay’s  Recollections. 

Morning  Herald,  The,  was  started  in  1780 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Bate,  afterwards  Sir  Henry 
Bate-Dubley,  on  Liberal  principles.  Its  second 
editor  was  Alexander  Chalmers,  of  Aberdeen,  who 
died  in  1834,  and  was  succeeded  by  a Air.  Wight, 
a reporter  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  his 
department.  Ton  years  afterwards,  the  paper 
became  the  property  of  Air.  Edward  Baldwin,  who 
afterwards  sold  it  to  Air.  James  Johnson.  Gradu- 
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ally  decreasing  in  circulation,  it  died  altogether 
in  1869. 

Morning  Hymn,  The,  par  excellence,  is  that 
composed  by  Bishop  Ken  (1637 — 1711),  begin- 
ning— 

“Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun.” 

A Morning  Hymn  was  also  written  by  Thomas 
Parnell  (1679 — 1718). 

Morning  Meditations.  A humorous  poem 
by  Thomas  Hood.  The  last  two  verses  are  claimed 
by  a Mr.  G.  T.  Lowth. 

“Morning  of  the  time,  In  the.”— Ten- 
nyson’s Day  Dream  (L’ Envoi). 

Morning  Post,  The,  was  started  in  1772, 
and  among  its  earliest  editors  was  the  Rev.  Henry 
Bate,  who  at  one  time  edited  The  Morning  Herald 
(q.v.).  In  1795  the  Post  was  bought  by  the  Bro- 
thers Stuart,  Daniel  and  Peter,  whose  chief 
literary  assistants  at  one  time  were  Sir  .Tames 
Mackintosh  and  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  The 
latter  was  appointed  conductor  in  1799,  but  ceased 
to  write  for  the  paper  in  1802.  His  connection 
with  it  is  referred  to  by  Byron  in  his  Don  Juan, 
canto  iii.,  stanza  xciii. : — 

“Coleridge  . . . Ills  flighty  pen 
Let  to  the  Morning  Post  Its  aristocracy.” 

The  Stuarts  disposed  of  the  Post  in  1803.  Charles 
Lamb  was  at  one  time  a contributor  to  it,  and  has 
recorded  his  recollections  in  his  essay  on  “ News- 
papers Thirty-five  Years  Ago.” 

Morning  Remembrance  had  at  the 
Moneth  Mynde  of  Margarete,  Countesse 
of  Rychemonde  and  Darbye.  A celebrated 
sermon  by  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
printed  in  1708. 

“ Morning  star  of  memory,  The.”— 

Byron,  The  Giaour,  line  1,130. 

“ Morning  star  of  song,  The.”  A 

description  applied  by  Tennyson  (b.  1809),  in  his 
poem  of  A Dream  of  Fair  Women,  to  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  (1328 — 1400): — 

“Who  made 
His  music  heard  below ; 

Dan  Chaucer,  the  first  warbler,  whose  sweet  breath 
Preluded  those  melodious  hursts  that  fill 
The  spacious  times  of  creat  Elizabeth 
With  sounds  that  echo  still.” 

Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation, 
The.  A name  bestowed  on  John  Wycliffe 
(1324—1384),  (q.v.). 

Morning  Star,  The,  was  started  in  1856,  on 
the  abolition  of  the  newspaper  stamp  duty,  by 
the  Manchester  school  of  politicians.  It  expired 
in  1870,  its  last  editor  being  John  Morley  (q.v.). 

Moros.  The  hero  of  the  moral  play  called  The 
Longer  thou  Divest  the  More  Foole  thou  art  (q.v.). 
He  is  represented  as  an  ignorant  and  vicious  fool, 
acquainted  only  with  ballads  and  songs,  scraps  of 
which  he  sings  as  he  enters,  “ counterfaiting  a 
vaine  gesture  and  a foolish  countenance.” 


Morose,  in  Ben  Jonson’s  play  of  Epicettf 
(q.v.),  is  “ a lover  of  quiet,  a man  exquisitely  im- 
patient of  rude  sounds  and  loquacity,  who  lived  in 
a retired  street,  who  barricaded  his  doors  with 
mattresses  to  prevent  disturbance  to  his  ears,  and 
who  married  a wife  because  he  could  with  diffi- 
culty prevail  upon  her  to  speak  to  him.” 

Morrell.  One  of  the  shepherds  in  The  Shep- 
herd's Calendar,  by  Spenser. 

Morris,  Dinah.  A character  in  George 
Eliot’s  novel  of  Adam  Dcdc  (q.v.). 

Morris,  James  M.  See  Pepper,  Iy.  N. 

Morris,  Lewis,  Welsh  antiquary  and  poet 
(b.  1702,  d.  1765),  wrote  several  poems  in  the  ' 
Welsh  language,  and  left  a very  large  number  of 
MS.  antiquarian  collections.  See  Gentleman' s Ma- 
gazine, vol.  lix.  Richard,  brother  of  the  above, 
Welsh  poet  and  critic  (d.  1779),  wrote  several  for- 
gotten works  of  some  antiquarian  interest. 

Morris,  Lewis,  poet,  has  published  Songs  of 
Two  Worlds  (1871,  1874,  and  1875),  and  The  Fpic 
of  Hades  (1876—7). 

Morris,  Peter.  The  name  adopted  by  John 
Gibson  Lockhart  in  publishing  his  Letters  to  his 
Kinsfolk  in  1819.  The  letters  are  devoted  to  a 
description  of  Scottish  men  and  things. 

Morris,  Richard,  LL.D.,  clergyman, 
scholar,  and  editor  (b.  1833),  has  published  The 
Ftymology  of  Local  Names  (1857),  Historical  An- 
theses  of  English  Accidence  (1872),  Elementary 
Lessons  in  Historical  English  Grammar  (1874),  and 
A Primer  of  English  Grammar  (1875) ; besides  edit- 
ing a large  variety  of  old  English  works,  such  as 
The  Pricke  of  Conscience  (q.v.),  The  Ayenbite  of 
Inwit  (q.v.),  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight, 
and  the  like.  He  has  also  edited  the  poems  of 
Chaucer  and  Spenser. 

Morris,  William,  poet  (b.  1834),  is  the 
author  of  The  Defence  of  Guenevcre  (1858),  The 
Life  and  Death  of  Jason  (1865),  The  Earthly  Para- 
dise (1868),  (q.v.),  Translations  from  the  Icelandic 
(1869),  Love  is  Enough  (1872),  a translation  of  The 
AEneid  of  Yirgil  (1876);  The  Story  of  Sigurd  the 
Votsung,  and  the  Fall  of  the  Niblungs  (1876).  lor 
Criticisms  see  Stedman’s  Victorian  I’octs,  Swin- 
burne’s Essays  and  Studies,  Forman  s Living  Poets, 
Edinburgh  Revieiv  (1871),  Quarterly  Review  (1872), 
Westminster  Revieiv  (1868),  and  Blackwood  s Maga- 
zine (1869).  “Morris,”  says  Steelman,  “may  he 
described  as  an  artist  of  the  beautiful.  He  delights 
in  the  manifestation  of  objective  beauty.  I rue, 
he  sings  of  himself : — 

“ Dreamer  of  dreams,  born  out  of  my  diie  time, 

Wliy  should  I strive  to  set  the  crooked  straight? 

— but  what  time  could  be  to  him  more  fortunate  ? 
Amid  the  problems  of  our  day,  and  the  unccrtaintv 
as  to  what  kind  of  art  is  to  result  from  its  confused 
elements,  there  is  at  least  repose  in  tho  enjoyment 
of  absolute  beauty.  There  is  safety  in  an  art  with- 
out a purpose  other  than  to  refresh  and  charm. 
His  poetry  is  of  a sort  which  must  be  delightful  to 
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onstruct  — wholly  removed  from  self,  breeding 
icither  anguish  nor  disquiet,  but  full  of  soft  music 
md  a familiar  olden  charm.  The  Life  and  Death  of 
Tason  is  a narrative  poem,  of  epic  proportions,  all 
itory  and  action,  composed  in  the  rhymed  pcnta- 
neter,  strongly  and  sweetly  carried  from  the  first 
oook  to  tho  "last  of  seventeen.  The  poem  is  fresh 
ind  stirring,  and  tho  style  befits  the  theme.  The 
Earthly  Paradise  has  tho  universe  of  fiction  for  a 
field,  and  re-clothes  the  choicest  and  most  famous 
legends  of  Asia  and  Europe  with  the  delicate  fabric 
of  its  verse.  All  these  tales  are  familiar,  but  never 
before  did  they  appear  in  more  attractive  shape, 
or  fall  so  musically  from  a poet’s  honeyed  mouth. 
Here  is  a successor  to  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer.  IIo 
has  gone  to  Chaucer,  but  also  to  Nature.” 

Morrison,  Richard  Thomas.  See  Zad- 

■ KIEL. 


“Mortal  coil,  This.” 

: scene  1. 


■Hamlet,  act  iii., 


“ Mortal  frame,  This.” — Pope’s  Dying 
Christum  to  his  Soul,  and  Coleiudge’s  Love. 

Mortality,  Old.  See  Old  Mortality. 

Morte  Arthur.  A metrical  romance,  which 
still  exists  in  IMS.  in  the  Harleian  Library.  Eitson 
considers  it  a mere  translation  of  the  compilation 
by  Sir  Thomas  Malory ; while  Ellis  contends  that 
it  follows,  with  tolerable  exactness,  the  French 
romance  of  Lancelot,  and  in  its  phraseology  strik- 
ingly resembles  that  of  Chester,  and  other  writers 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Morte  d’ Arthur.  A poem  by  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson, published  in  1842,  and  afterwards  incor- 
porated in  The  Passing  of  Arthur , in  The  Idylls  of 
the  King.  “ No  English  poet  since  Dryden  died 
has  written,”  says  Brimley,  “ verse  so  noble,  so 
sonorous,  of  such  sustained  majesty  and  might ; 
no  English  poet  has  brought  pictures  so  dear  and 
splendid  before  the  eye  by  the  power  of  single 
epithets  and  iihrases.” 

Mortimer,  The  Fall  of.  A tragedy  by  Ben 
Jonson,  of  which  only  the  first  scene  of  the  first 
act  is  extant. 

Mortimeriados.  Sec  Barons’  War,  The. 

Morton  appears  in  the  second  part  of  Shake- 
speare’s Henry  IV.  as  a retainer  of  tho  Earl  of 
N orthumberland. 

Morton,  James  Maddison,  dramatist,  has 
' written,  among  other  plays,  Box  and  Cox,  To  Oblige 
Benson,  A Phenomenon  in  a Smock  Frock,  Give  a Dog 
a Bad  Name,  and  many  other  comedies  and  farces. 

Morton,  Thomas,  dramatist  (b.  17G4,  d. 
1838),  wroto  Speed  the  Plough,  The  Way  to  Get 
Married , The  Cure  for  the  Heart-ache,  'The  School 
of  Reform , Zor inski,  Secrets  worth  Knowing,  A 
Roland  for  an  Oliver,  and  other  plays.  Seo  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  for  December;  1838. 


Morven.  The  name  of  a fabulous  kingdom, 
said  to  be  co-extensive  with  Argyllshire,  in  Scot- 
land, which  figures  in  the  Poems  of  Ossian.  Fin- 
gal  is  described  as  its  ruler. 

Mosby.  The  paramour  of  Alice,  in  tho 
tragedy  of  Arden  of  Fever  sham  (q.v.). 

Mosca,  in  Ben  Jonson’ s comedy  of  Volpone 
(q.v.),  is  the  cunning  parasite  of  the  hero  of  tho 
play,  and  eventually  betrays  his  master. 

Moses’  Birth  and  Miracles.  A poem,  in 
three  books,  by  Michael  Drayton  (1563  — 1631), 
published  in  1630. 

Moss,  Thomas,  poet  (b.  1740,  d.  1808),  pub- 
lished Poems  (1769),  of  which  one  was  the  lyric 
called  The  Beggar's  Petition  (q.v.).  He  also  wrote 
a poem  called  The  Imperfection  of  Human  Enjoy- 
ments (1783),  and  other  works. 

“ Moss-trooper  school,  The.”  A de- 
scription applied  by  Carlyle  to  the  poetry  of 
Scott  and  others. 

“ Most  musical,  most  melancholy.” 

A description  applied  to  the  nightingale  by  Milton 
in  his  11  Penseroso,  line  61.  See  Coleridge’s  poem 
The  Nightingale  (q.v.),  where  the  description  is  ad- 
versely criticised. 

“ Most  sweet  it  is  with  unuplifted 

eyes.”  First  line  of  a sonnet  by  William  Words- 
worth. 

“ Most  unkindest  cut  of  all,  The.”— 

Julius  Ccesar,  act  iii.,  scene  2. 

Moth.  Page  to  Don  Adriano  de  Armado,  • 
in  Lore's  Labours  Lost  (q.v.).  “Little  Moth,” 
says  Gervinus,  “light  as  his  name,  is  all  jest  and 
playfulness,  versatility,  and  cunning.”  Moth  is 
also  the  name  of  a fairy  in  A Midsummer  Night's 
Dream. 

Mother  Bombie.  A play  by  John  Lyly, 
produced  in  1594.  “The  story,”  says  Hazlitt, 
“is  little  else  than  a tissue  of  absurd  mistakes, 
arising  from  the  confusion  of  the  different  cha- 
racters one  with  another,  like  another  Comedy  of 
Errors,  and  ends  in  their  being  (most  of  them) 
married,  in  a game  at  cross  purposes,  to  the  persons 
they  particularly  dislike.” 

Mother  Bunch.  Sec  Bunch,  Mother. 

Mother  Church  Relieved  by  Bleeding. 

A work  by  Jeremy  Bentham,  published  in  1825. 

Mother  Hubbard’s  Tale.  See  Puoso- 

roroiA. 

“ Mother  is  a mother  still,  A.”— Cole- 
ridge, The  Three  Graves — 

" The  holiest  thin?  nllve." 

“ Mother  of  arts  and  eloquence.”  Tho 

description  of  Athens,  by  Milton,  in  Paradise 
Regained,  book  iv.,  lino  240. 
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Mother  of  the  world,  Thou ! ” — Siiel- 

xet  s apostrophe  to  Necessity,  in  Queen  Mab, 
stanza  vi. 

“ Mother- wit.”  A phrase  which  is  to  bo 
found  in  Spenser,’  s Faerie  Qucenc,  book  iv. , canto  x., 
stanza  21 ; Marlowe’s  prologue  to  Tamburlaine  the 
Great,  part  i. ; and  Shakespeare’s  play  of  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew , act  ii.,  scene  1. 

Mother’s  Picture,  On  the  Receipt  of 
My.  Lines  by  William  Cowper  (1731 — 1800) : — • 

“ Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 
who  l>lclst  me  honour  with  an  artless  song, 
Affectionate,  a mother  lost  so  long.” 

Motherwell,  William,  poet  (b.  1797,  d. 

1835),  produced  an  Essay  on  the  Foots  of  Renfrewshire 
(1819);  Minstrelsy , Ancient  and  Modern , with  an 
Historical  Introduction  (1827);  Rooms,  narrative 
and  Lyrical  (1832);  and  Poetical  Works,  enlarged, 
with  Memoir  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  J.  MacConechy 
(1849).  “ Motherwell,”  says  one  of  his  critics, 

“ died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight,  having 
done  service  in  the  revival  of  the  Scottish  ballad- 
minstrelsy.  With  the  loss  of  the  author  of  that  ex- 
quisite lyric,  Jeanic  Morrison,  of  The  Cavalier’s 
Song,  and  The  Sword  Chant  of  Morstein  Raudi, 
there  passed  away  a vigorous  and  sympathetic 
poet.” 

“ Motion  (The)  of  a hidden  fire.” — 

James  Montgomery,  To  Prayer. 

Motley,  JohnLothrop,  American  historian 
(b.  1814,  d.  1877),  wrote  two  novels,  entitled 
Morton’s  Hope  and  Merry  Mount ; The  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  (1856)  ; The  History  of  the  United 
.Netherlands  (I860 — 65) ; The  Life  and  History  of 
John  Barneveldt  (1874). 

“Motley’s  the  only  wear.”  — Ms  You 

Like  It,  act  ii.,  scene  7. 

Motte,  La.  A character  in  Mrs.  Radcliffe’s 
Romance  of  the  Forest  (q.v.) ; “sketched,”  says 
Scott,  “ with  particular  talent.” 

Motteux,  Peter  Antony  (b.  1660,  d.  1718), 
though  a Frenchman  by  birth,  wrote  largely  in 
English,  editing  The  Gentleman' s Journal,  pro- 
ducing numerous  plays,  and  publishing  a good 
deal  of  humorous,  though  not  very  reputable, 
poetry.  His  best-known  works  were  his  transla- 
tions of  Rabelais  and  Don  Quixote.  Dryden 
dedicated  an  epistle  to  him  ‘ ‘ on  his  tragedy  called 
Beauty  in  Distress,”  published  in  1698,  addressing 
him  thus : — 

“But  whence  art  thou  Inspired,  and  thou  alone. 

To  flourish  in  an  idiom  not  thine  own  ? ” 

Mottley,  John,  dramatist  and  historian  (b. 
1692,  d.  1750),  published  a History  of  Peter  I., 
Emperor  of  Russia  (1739);  a History  of  the  Life  and 
Reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  (1744) ; 
The  Imperial  Captives,  a drama ; and  four  other 
plays.  He  is  said  to  have  compiled  Joe  Miller's 
Jests : or,  the  Wit’s.  Vadc  Mecum,  published  in 
1739.  See  Father  of  Jests. 


“ Mould  of  form,  The.”— Hamlet,  act  iii 
scene  1. 

Mouldy.  A recruit,  in  the  second  part  of 
Shakespeare’s  Henry  IV. 

Moultrie,  John,  poet  (b.  1800,  d.  1874),  was 
the  author  of  My  Brother  s Grave,  Lays  of  the 
English  Church,  The  Dream  of  Life  (1843),  and 
other  poems.  He  was  a contributor  to  Knight’s 
Quarterly  Magazine,  and  published  his  first  volume 
in  1837.  His  Poems  were  collected  and  published, 
with  a Memoir , by  Prebendary  Coleridge,  in  1876. 
Moultrie  edited  the  Poetical  Remains  of  his  friend 
Sidney  Walker,  of  whom  he  wrote  a Memoir. 

Moultrie,  Rev.  George.  See  Montgomery, 
Gerald. 

Mount ( of  Olives,  The:  “or,  Solitary 
Devotions.”  A prose  work  by  Henry  Vaughan 
(1621 — 1695),  published  in  1652. 

Mount  Zion.  The  Celestial  City  in  Bun- 
yan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

Mountain  Daisy,  To  a:  “on  turning  one 
down  with  the  plough,  in  April,  1786.”  A poem 
by  Robert  Burns  (1759 — 1796) : — 

“ Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  hard, 

Oil  life’s  rough  ocean  luckless  starr’d ! 

Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 
Of  prudent  lore, 

Till  billows  rage  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o'er  1 ” 

“ Mountains  interposed  make  enemies 

of  nations.” — Cowper,  The  Task,  book  ii.  (“  The 
Timepiece”). 

“ Mountains  kiss  high  heaven,  See 

the.” — Shelley,  Love’s  Philosophy  : — 

“And  the  waves  clasp  one  another.” 

“ Mountains  look  on  Marathon,  The.” 

— Stanza  86,  canto  iii.,  of  Byron’s  Don  Juan  (q.v.) : 

“And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea.” 

“ Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn.” 

First  line  of  Smollett’s  lyric,  The  Tears  of  Scot- 
land. 

“ Mourned  in  silence,  and  was  di  do 

dum.”  See  “ Di  do  dum.” 

Mourning  Bride,  The.  A tragedy  by 
William  Congreve,  produced  in  1697,  and  de- 
scribed by  Macaulay  as  “a  play  which,  paltry  as 
it  is  when  compared,  we  do  not  say  with  Lear 
and  Macbeth,  but  with  the  best  tragedies  of 
Massinger  and  Ford,  stands  very  high  among  tho 
tragedies  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written.” 
Its  opening  line  is  frequently  quoted,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  if  the  lines  that  follow  are  equally 
familiar : — 

“ Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast, 

To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a knotted  oak. 

I've  read  that  things  inanimate  have  moved. 

And,  as  with  living  souls,  have  been  informed 
By  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sound.” 

Dr.  Johnson  considered  the  description  of  a cathe- 
dral which  occurs  in  this  play,  and  which  begins — 
“ How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  taU  pile  ” — 
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I ;he  most  poetical  paragraph”  in  “tho  wholo 
ass  of  English  poetry  ! ” 

Mouse,  The  Country  and  the  City: 

or,  the  llind  and  Panther  [q.v.]  Transverted  to 
te  Story  of.”  A satirical  poem  by  Matthew 
aiOK,  iii  ridicule  of  Dry  den’s  poem. 

Mouse,  To  a,  “ oil  turning  her  up  in  her  nest 
ith  the  p’lough,  November,  1785.”  A poem  by 
obert  Burns  (1759 — 1796) : — 

“ Still  tliou  art  blest,  compar’d  wi  me  ! 

The  present  only  toucheth  thee  : 

But,  Och  ! I backward  cast  my  e’e 
On  prospects  drear! 

An'  forward,  tho’  1 canna  see, 

I guess  an’  fear ! ” 

Mousiad,  The.  “ A minor  epic  poem,  in  the 
nannerr  of  Homer ; a fragment,”  by  Michael 
hires  (1746 — 1767),  which  tells  what  happened 
vhen 

“ In  ancient  times,  ere  traps  were  framed, 

Or  cats  In  Britain’s  isle  were  known, 

A mouse,  for  power  and  valour  famed, 

Possessed  in  peace  the  regal  throne.” 

“ Mouth-filling  oath,  A good.”— King 
Henry  IV.,  part  i.,  act  iii.,  scene  1. 

“ Mouths  (He)  a sentence  as  ciirs 

mouth  a bone.” — Churchill,  The  Rosciad,  line 
322. 

“ Mouth’s  (Her)  like  ony  hinny  pear.” 

— Allan*  Ramsay,  The  Gentle  Shepherd. 

“Mouths  of  wisest  censure.”— Othello, 
act  ii.,  scene  3. 

“Move  eastward,  happy  earth,  and 
leave.”  First  line  of  a charming  bridal  song  by 
Alfred  Tennyson*. 

“ Move  me  to  my  marriage  morn. 

And  round  again  to  happy  night.” 

“ Moving  accidents 

field.” — Othello,  act  i.,  scene  3. 


by  flood  and 


Mowcher,  Miss.  An  eccentric,  corn-ex- 
tractor, in  Dickens’s  novel  of  David  Copperjield 
(q.v.). 

Moyle,  Walter,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1672,  d.  1721),  published  translations  of  Xenophon 
and  Lucian.  His  Remains  were  published  in  1721, 
and  an  additional  volume,  with  a Memoir  by  his 
friend  Hammond,  in  1727. 

Mozley,  James  Bowling,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Oxford  (b.  1813,  d.  1878),  wrote  The 
Doctrine  of  Predestination  (1855),  The  Doctrine  of 
Baptismal  Regeneration  (1856),  The  Baptismal  Con- 
troversy (1862),  Subscription  to  the  Articles  (1863), 
Miracles  (1865),  and  Sermons  (1876). 

M.P. : “ or,  the  Blue  Stocking.”  A comic 
opera  by  Thomas  Moore,  produced  in  1811,  but 
with  little  success.  M.P.  is  also  tho  title  of  a 
play  by  Thomas  W.  Robertson  (q.v.). 

Mucedorus.  A “ most  pleasant  comedie,” 
first  printed  in  1598,  and  again,  with  additions, 
in  1610.  It  records  the  history  of  Mucedorus, 
“the  King’s  son  of  Valcntia,”  and  Amadine,  “ tho 
King’s  daughter  of  Arragon,”  and  is  lighted  up  by 


tho  “ merrie  conccites”  of  Mouse  a clown,  who 
largely  figures  in  it.  This  drama,  which  was  at 
one  time  conjccturally  given  to  Shakespeare,  has 
been  reprinted  by  Carew  Hazlitt,  in  his  edition  of 
Dodslcy’s  Plays.  On  it  was  founded  tho  ballad  of 
The  Wandering  Prince  and  Princess  : or,  Mucedorus 
and  Amadine. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  A comedy 
by  William  Shakespeare  (1564 — 1616),  printed 
in  quarto  in  1600,  and  probably  written  in  1599. 
Its  plot  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  on  the 
story  of  Ariodante  and  Ginevra,  in  the  fifth  canto 
of  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso,  which  was  almost 
certainly  known  to  the  great  dramatist  through 
the  medium  of  a rhymed  English  translation  by 
one  Peter  Beverley.  The  supposed  death  and  sub- 
sequent marriage  of  Hero  were  evidently  suggested 
by  the  22nd  novella  of  Biondello’s  collection,  of 
which  the  scene  is  laid,  as  in  the  comedy,  at  Mes- 
sina ; Hero’s  father  being  called  Leonato,  and  her 
lover’s  friend  being  named  Don  Piero,  or  Pedro. 
“ The  mode  in  which  the  innocent  Hero  before  the 
altar  at  the  moment  of  the  wedding,  and  in  the 
presence  of  her  family  and  many  witnesses,  is  put 
to  shame  by  a most  degrading  charge — false  indeed, 
yet  clothed  with  every  appearance  of  truth — is,” 
says  Schlegel,  “a  grand  piece  of  theatrical  effect 
in  the  true  and  justifiable  sense.  The  impression 
would  have  been  too  tragical  had  not  Shakespeare 
carefully  softened  it,  in  order  to  prepare  for  a 
fortunate  catastrophe.  The  extraordinary  success 
of  this  play,  in  Shakespeare’s  own  day,  and  even 
since,  in  England,  is,  however,  to  be  ascribed  more 
particularly  to  the  parts  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice, 
two  humoursome  beings,  who  incessantly  attack 
each  other  with  all  the  resources  of  raillery. 
Avowed  rebels  to  love,  they  are  both  entangled  in 
its  net  by  a merry  plot  of  their  friends  to  make 
them  believe  that  each  is  the  object  of  the  secret 
passion  of  the  other.  Some  one  or  other,  not 
over-stocked  with  penetration,  has  objected  to  the 
same  artifice  being  twice  used  in  entrapping  them; 
the  drollery,  however,  lies  in  the  very  symmetry 
of  the  deception.  Their  friends  attribute  the 
whole  effect  to  their  own  device ; but  the  exclusive 
direction  of  their  raillery  against  each  other  is  in 
itself  a proof  of  growing  inclination.  Their  witty 
vivacity  does  not  even  abandon  them  in  the 
avowal  of  love;  and  their  behaviour  only  assumes 
a serious  appearance  for  tho  purpose  of  defending 
the  slandered  Hero.  This  is  exceedingly  well 
imagined;  the  lovers  of  jesting  must  fix  a point 
beyond  which  they  are  not  to  indulge  in  their 
humour,  if  they  would  not  bo  mistaken  for  buf- 
foons of  trade.”  See  Beatrice  ; Benedick;  Dog- 
berry ; Hero. 

“ Much  have  I travelled  in  the  realms 

of  gold.”  First  lino  of  a sonnet,  On  first  looking 
into  Chapman's  Homer,  by  John*  Iyeats. 

Mucklebackit,  Saunders.  A fisher-man, 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel  of  The  Antiquary 
(q.v.). 
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Mucklewrath,  Habakkuk.  A preacher, 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel  of  Old  Mortality. 

“ Muddy  vesture  of  decay,  This.”— The 

Merchant  of  Venice , act  v.,  scene  1. 

Mudie,  Robert  (b.  1777,  d.  1842),  published 
a large  number  of  books  on  the  subject  of  natural 
history,  of  which  the  most  important  is  British 
Birds  : or,  a History  of  the  Feathered  Tribes  of  the 
British  Islands  (1835). 

Mugby  Junction.  The  title  of  the  Christ- 
mas Number  of  All  the  Tear  Bound  for  1866,  three 
portions  of  which — “ Barbox  Brothers,”  “The  Boy 
at  Mugby,”  and  “The  Signalman” — were  written 
by  Charles  Dickens  (1812 — 1870). 

Muir,  John,  LL.D.,  Orientalist  (b.'lSlO),  has 

published  Original  Sanskrit  Texts  on  the  Origin  and 
History  of  the  Fcople  of  India,  translated  and  illus- 
trated (1S58),  and  other  works. 

Mulla.  The  poetical  name  given  by  Spenser 
to  the  Awbeg,  an  Irish  river,  near  which  he  was  at 
one  time  resident.  Shenstono  speaks  of  “ Mulla’s 
silver  stream.” 

Muller,  Frederick  Max,  Professor  of 
Comparative  Philology  (b.  1823),  though  a German 
by  race  and  birth,  has  written  numerous  works  in 
English,  including  an  Essay  on  Bengali  (1847),  Pro- 
posals for  a Uniform  Missionary  Alphabet  (1854),  A 
Survey  of  Languages  (1855),  The  German  Classics 
from  the  Fourth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1858), 
A History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature  (1859), 
Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language  (1859),  Chips 
from  a German  Workshop  (1868 — 70),  and  An 
Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Religion  (1873),  besides 
numerous  translations  from  the  Sanskrit,  and 
various  articles  in  the  reviews  and  magazines. 

Muller,  Maud.  A ballad  by  J.  G.  Whittier. 

Mullion,  Mordecai,  in  the  Nodes  Am- 
brosian w (q.v.),  is  intended  as  a personification  of 
the  people  of  Glasgow,  and  was  sometimes  used 
as  a pseudonym  by  Professor  Wilson. 

Mulmutius  Dunwallo.  An  old  historical 
play  by  William  Rankins,  dated  1598  by  Hens- 
lowe,  but  probably  -written  much  earlier. 

Muloch,  Dinah  Maria  (Mrs.  Craik),  no- 
velist and  poet  (b.  1826),  has  published  the  follow- 
ing, among  many  stories: — The  Ogilvies  (1849); 
Olive  (1850);  The  Head  of  the  Family  (1851); 
Agatha' s Husband  (1852);  John  Halifax,  Gentleman 
(1857);  A Noble  Life  (1866);  The  Woman's  King- 
dom (1870);  Hannah  (1871),  The  Laurel  Bush 
(1877).  Among  other  popular  works  of  hers  are, 
A Life  for  a Life  (1859),  Mistress  and  Maid  (1863), 
and  Christian’s  Mistake  (1865).  She  has  also 
written  several  volumes  of  essays,  including, 
Studies  from  Life  (1869),  and  Sermons  out  of  Church 
(1875).  An  edition  of  her  Poems  appeared  in  1872. 
See  North  British  Review  (1858). 

“Multitude  (The)  is  always  in  the 

wrong.” — Roscommon,  Essay  on  Translated  Verse. 


“ Multitudinous  seas 

The.” — Macbeth,  act  ii.,  scene  2. 


incarnadine, 


Mumblecrust,  Madge.  A character  in 
Udall  s Ralph  Roister  Roister,  Avhose  name  was 
subsequently  employed  in  Dekker’s.  Satiro-Mastix 
(1602)  and  the  comedy  of  Patient  Grisscl  (q.v.). 
Madge  is  mentioned  in  the  MS.  comedy  of  21m'. 
gonus  (1577). 


Mummy,  The  : “ a Tale  of  the  Twenty- 
second  Century,”  by  Jane  Loudon  (1800—1858) 
published  in  1827,  and  foreshadowing  many  of  the 
scientific  discoveries  and  experiments  which  have 
since  taken  place. 


Munday,  Anthony,  dramatist,  poet,  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1554,  d.  1633),  wrote  The 
Mirrour  of  Mutabilitie  (1579);  The  Fountaine  of 
Fame  erected  in  an  Orchardc  of  Amorous  Adventures 
(1580) ; The  Paine  of  Pleasure,  profitable  to  be 
perused  of  the  Wise,  and  necessary  to  be  by  the 
Wanton  (1580) ; A Brcefe  Discourse  of  the  Taking 
Ed/m.  Campion  (1581);  The  English  Romayne  Life 
(1582);  A Watch-woord  to  Englande  (1584)  ; Godin 
Exercise  for  Christian  Families  (1586);  A Banquet 
of  Daintic  Conceits  (1588)  ; Archaioplutos  : or,  the 
Riches  of  Elder  Ages  (1592)  ; The  Masque  of  the 
League  and  the  Spanyard  Discovered  (1592);  The 
Defence  of  Contraries  (1593);  The  Life  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastle  (1600) ; The  Strangest  Adventure  that  ever 
happened  (1601);  The  Downfall  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Huntington,  afterwards  called  Robin  Hood  (1601) ; 
The  Triumphs  of  Reunited  Britannia  (1605);  False- 
hood in  Friendship  ; Union's  Vizard:  or,  Wolves  in 
Lamb-skins  (1605);  A Brcefe  Chronicle  of  the  Successe 
of  Times  from  the  Creation  to  this  Instant  (1611); 
Chryso-thriambos:  the  Triumphcs  of  Golde  (1611); 
Triumphs  of  Old  Drapery  : or,  the  Rich  Clothing  of 
England  (1614);  Metropolis  Coronata ; and  other 
works.  See  War  ton's  English  Poetry,  Baker’s 
Biographia  Dramatica,  Ritson’s  Bibliographia 
Poetica,  Carew  Hazlitt’s  Early  English  Literature. 
See  Ballendino,  Don  Antonio  ; Paladin  of 
England  ; Palmerin  of  England  ; Robert,  Earl 
of  Huntingdon  ; Two  Italian  Gentlemen. 


Mundungus,  in  the  Sentimental  Journey  (q.v.), 
is  a name  applied  by  Sterne  to  a Dr.  Samuel 
Sharp  (d.  1778),  who  published  a description  of  his 
tour  on  the  Continent,  containing  some  libellous 
statements  in  reference  to  the  Italian  ladies. 


Mundus  Alter  et  Idem.  A Latin  work  by 
Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich, 
published  in  1643,  in  which,  under  the  pretence  of 
describing  a certain  “ Terra  Australis,”  he  satirises 
the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind.  “ With  more, 
perhaps,  of  Rabelaisian  satire  than  of  political 
allegory  in  the  design,  we  have,”  says  Masson, 
“ verbal  descriptions,  and  even  maps,  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Crapulia  or  Feeding  Land,  Yiraginia  or 
Virago  Land,  and  other  such  regions.” 

Mundus  Muliebris : “ or,  the  Ladies’  Dress- 
ing-room Unlock’d,  and  her  Toilette  Spread.  In 
Burlesque.  Together  with  the  Fop  Dictionary, 
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Munera  figures  in  SrEXSER’s  Faerie  Queene. 

Murchison,  Sir  Roderick  Impey, 

-eologist  (b.  1792,  d.  1871),  was  the  author  of 
Maria  (1854),  The  Geology  of  Scotland  (18G0),  An 
■Ld dress  to  the  British  Association,  and  other  pub- 
ications. 

Murcraft.  A “projector,”  in  Ben  Jonson’s 
:omedy  of  The  Devil's  an  Ass,  and,  in  somo  traits, 
aot  unlike  the  author  himself. 

Murder  considered  as  one  of  the 
'ne  Arts,  On.  An  essay  by  Thomas  De 
j^uincey  (1785 — 1859),  included  in  his  Miscel- 


Murphy,  Arthur,  dramatist  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1727,  d.  1805),  produced  Transla- 
tions of  Sallust  and  Tacitus;  Biographies  of  Garrick, 
Johnson,  and  Fielding;  The  Way  to  Keep  Kim; 
The  Upholsterer  (a  farce) ; Three  Weeks  After  Mar- 
riage; and  other  plays.  His  Works  were  collected 
in  1786.  His  Life  was  written  by  Foote. 

Murphy,  Dennis  Jasper.  The  pseudonym 
under  which  the  Rev.  Robert  Charles  Maturin' 
(1782—1824)  published  several  works;  among 
others,  The  Fatal  Revenge  : or,  the  Family  of  Mon- 
tar io. 

Murray,  Alexander,  D.D.,  philologist 
(b.  1775,  d.  1813),  was  author  of  The  History  of  the 
European- Languages  (1823),  prefixed  to  which  is  a 
memoir,  partly  autobiographical. 


lanies. 


“Murder  (One)  made  a villain,  mil- 
lions a hero.”  — Porteous,  Death,  line  154. 
Young  writes  in  his  Love  of  Fame,  satire  vii., 


i lines  55 — 58  : — 


“ One  to  destroy  is  murder  By  the  lav, 

And  gibbets  keep  the  lifted  hand  in  ave ; 

To  murder  thousands  takes  a specious  name. 
War's  glorious  art,  and  gives  immortal  fame.” 


“ Murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue, 

will  speak  with  most  miraculous  organ.” — Hamlet, 
act  ii.,  scene  2. 


Murray,  Hugh,  Scottish  geographer,  his- 
torian, and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1779,  d.  1841), 
wrote  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  ylsia  (1820), 
America  (1829),  and  the  Fncyclopccdia  of  Geography 
(1S34),  besides  editing  and  completing  Leyden’s 
book  on  Africa , and  compiling  several  volumes  of 
The  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library. 

Murray,  John,  publisher  (b.  1778,  d.  1843), 
established  The  Quarterly  Review  in  1809,  and 
issued  all  the  works  of  Lord  Byron,  who  has  seve- 
ral references  to  him  in  his  poetry. 


“ Murder  -will  out— that  see  we  day 

by  day.” — Chaucer,  The  Nun's  P-riest' s Tale.  In 
Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene  2,  occur  the  lines  : — 

“ Foul  deeds  will  rise. 

Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men’s  eyes.” 

See  “ Murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue.” 


Murray,  Lindley,  grammarian  (b.  1745,  d. 
1826),  published  in  1795  An  English  Grammar,  com- 
prehending the  Principles  and  Rules  of  the  Language; 
followed  by  Exercises , An  English  Reader,  and  a 
few  supplementary  manuals.  Murray  also  wrote 
some  miscellaneous  works. 


Murderous  Michael.  A tragedy,  per- 
formed before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1578.  The 
hero  was  one  of  the  assassins  of  Arden  of  Fever- 
sham  (q.v.). 

Murdstone,  Mr.,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of 
David  Copper  field  (q.v.),  is  the  second  husband  of 
Mrs.  Copperfield,  and  the  step-father  of  David. 

Mure,  Sir  William,  Scottish  poet  (b.  1594, 
d.  1657),  produced  a version  of  the  Psalms;  a 
translation  of  Boyd  of  Trochrig’s  Latin  poem, 
Ilecatombc  Christiana,  into  English  sapphics  (1628) ; 
and  a True  Crucifixc  for  True  Catholickes  (1629). 

Mure,  William,  scholar  and  historian  (b. 
1799,  d.  I860),. published  Remarks  on  the  Chronology 
of  the  Egyptian  Dynasties  (1829),  The  Calendar  of 
the  Zodiac  of  Ancient  Egypt  (1832),  A Journal  of  a 
Tour  made  in  Greece  in  1838  (1842),  A Critical 
JCstory  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece  (1850),  and  other  works. 

“ Murmurs  (He)  near  the  running 

brooks.”  — Wordsworth,  A Poet's  Epitaph, 
stanza  10:  — 

“ A music  sweeter  than  their  own.” 

“Murmuring  of  innumerable  bees.” 

See  “ Moan  of  Doves,”  &c. 


Murrey,  Dolly.  A female  character  in 
Crabbe’s  Borough , who  dies  while  in  the  act  of 
playing  cards. 

Musse  Aulicse.  Miscellaneous  poems  by 
Arthur  Johnston  (1587 — 1641),  published  in 
1635. 

Musarum  Delicise:  “or,  the  Muses’  Recrea- 
tion.” A collection  of  poems  by  Sir  John  Mennis 
(1591 — 1671)  and  Doctor  James  Smith,  published 
in  1651.  Anthony  a Wood  speaks  of  it  as  contain- 
ing “ several  pieces  of  poetic  wit ; ’ ’ and  in  Richard 
Flecknoe’s  Diarium  (1656)  occur  these  lines  : — 

“ Our  English  Dr.  Smith, 

Whose  muse  so  bonny  Is  and  blythe ; 

Or,  in  flne,  of  Sir  John  Mennis, 

F*r  excellence  yleldeth  not  to  anys.” 

Muses’  Elysium,  The.  Pastoral  poems  by 
Michael  Drayton,  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
and  published  in  1627.  They  contain  some  grace- 
ful passages. 

Muses’  Looking-glass,  The.  A play  by 
Thomas  Randolbh  (1605 — 1634);  “ singularly  full 
of  life,”  says  Leigh  Hunt,  “considering  it  is  one 
continued  allegory,  and  didactic  withal.”  Deilus, 
Aphobus,  and  Colax,  personify  Fear,  Rashness, 
and  Flattery.  Bishop  Hurd  regards  it  as  an 
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imitation  of  Ben  Jonson’s  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour  (q.v.).  It  was  printed  in  1G38. 

Muses’  Threnodie,  The  : “ or,  Mirthful 
Mournings  for  the  Death  of  Mr.  Gall.”  A poem, 
published  by  Henry  Adamson  (d.  1639)  in  1638, 
consisting  of  a monody,  and  a description  of  the 
nistory  and  antiquities  of  Perth  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  recommended  for  publication 
by  Drummond  of  Hawthorndcn,  who  compared  it 
Avith  the  Sileni  of  Alcibiades — “ monstrous  heads 
' Avithout,  but  full  of  rare  artifice  within.”  It  is 
preceded  by  a shorter  poem,  called  the  Inventory  of 
the  Gabions , or  antiquarian  knick-knacks,  which,  in 
the  Threnodie , join  in  the  lamentation  for  Mr.  Gall. 
The  Inventory  is  remarkable  for  the  resemblance 
its  A-crsification  bears  to  that  of  Butler’s  Hudibras 
(q.v.). 

Musgrave,  Little,  and  Lady  Barnard. 

A ballad  which  tells  how  these  two  sinned  to- 
gether, and  how  Lord  Barnard,  coming  to  discover 
their  Avickedness,  slew  them  in  the  chamber 
where  they  had  been.  It  Avas  first  published  in 
Wit  Restor'd  (1658),  and  afterwards  by  Dryden  in 
his  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Poems,  by  Percy,  by 
Jamieson,  and  by  the  Percy  Society.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  their 
burlesque  of  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle , act 
Ar.,  scene  3 (1611) ; in  The  Varietie , a comedy,  act 
iv.  (1649) ; and  in  Sir  William  Davenant’s  play  of 
The  Witts,  act  iii. 

Music,  A History  of : “ from  the  Earliest 
Ages  to  the  Present  Period,”  by  Charles  Burney 
(1726 — 1814),  published  in  1776 — 89.  A Disserta- 
tion on  the  MusicJc  of  the  Ancients  is  prefixed,  full 
of  learning  and  critical  acumen.  Sir  J ohn  Haav- 
kins’  History  appeared  in  1776;  Dr.  Busby’s  in 
1819. 

“ Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the 

savage  breast.”  See  Mourning  Bride,  The. 

“ Music  (If)  be  the  food  of  love,  play 

on.” — Twelfth  Night,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

“ Music  in  all  things,  if  men  had  ears, 

There’s.” — Byron,  Don  Juan,  canto  xv.,  stanza 
5:  — 

“ There’s  music  in  the  sighing  of  a reed, 

There’s  music  in  the  gushing  of  a rill.” 

Music,  Ode  in  Praise  of,  by  ^John 
Hughes  ; performed  in  Stationers’  Hall  in  1703. 

“ Music  of  humanity,  The  still,  sad.” 

■ — Wordsavorth,  Tintern  Abbey. 

“ Music  of  the  spheres,  The.” — Pericles, 
act  v.,  scene  1.  The  allusion  is  to  the  theory  of 
Pythagoras,  that  the  intervals  between  the  hea- 
venly bodies  were  determined  by  the  laws  and 
relations  of  musical  concord.  “These  orbs  in 
their  motion  could  not  but  produce  a certain  sound 
or  note,  depending  upon  their  distances  and  velo- 
cities, and  as  these  were  regulated  by  harmonic 
laws,  they  necessarily  formed  as  a whole  a complete 
musical  scale.”  Thus  Shakespeare,  in  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  act  v.,  scene  1 : — 


“ Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  ratines  of  bright  gold  : 

There’s  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold’st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  qulrlng  to  the  young-eyed  cherublns." 

See  also  in  Milton’s  Ode  on  Christ's  Nativity  the 
passage  beginning : — 

“ Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres.” 

Tennyson,  in  his  Ode  to  Memory,  has  : — 

“ Sure  she  was  nlgher  to  heaven's  spheres, 

Listening  the  lordly  music  flowing  from 
The  illimitable  years.” 

See  also  Longfelloav’s  Occultation  of  Orion. 

Music  (When),  heavenly  maid,  was 

young.” — Collins,  The  Passions,  line  1.  Music  is- 
apostrophised  in  the  same  poem  (line  95),  as — 

“ Sphere-descended  maid, 

Friend  of  pleasure,  wisdom’s  aid.” 

“ Music,  when  soft  voices  die.”  First 

line  of  a lyric  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  written 
in  1821.  “This  song,”  says  Leigh  Hunt,  “is  a 
great  favourite  with  musicians ; and  no  wonder. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  never  wrote  anything  of 
the  kind  more  lovely.”  See  “ Vibrates, ,r  &c. 

“Musical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute,  But.” 

See  Apollo’s  Lute. 

Musical  Instrument,  A.  A lyric,  by 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Broayning  (1809 — 1861), 
published  in  1 S 62,  which,  Morley  says,  “ matches 
with  Theocritus,”  and  is  alike  “ scholarly  and 
human.”  It  begins : — 

“ What  is  he  doing,  the  great  god.  Pan, 

Down  in  the  reeds  by  the  river?  ” 

Music ’s  Duel.  A lyric-  by  Bichard  Crashaw,  1 
contained  in  his  Delights  of  the  Muses  (q.v.),  and  ; 
describing  the  contention  between  a nightingale 
and  a “ sweet  lute’s  master — 

“ She  fails,  and  failing,  grieves,  and  grieving,  dies. 

She  dies  : and  leaves  her  life  the  victor's  prize, 

Falling  upon  his  lute.” 

“Music’s  golden  tongue.” — Keats,  Eve 
of  St.  Agnes,  stanza  3. 

Musidora.  A beautiful  young  lady,  whom 
her  lover  (Damon)  discovers  bathing,  whose  story 
is  told  in  the  poem  on  Summer  in  Thomson’s 
Seasons  (q.v.).  The  name  Musidora  was  a fashion- 
able poetic  sobriquet  of  the  time. 

Musidorus,  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Arcadia 
(q.v.),  is  probably  intended  for  Fulke.GreA'ille,  Lord 
Brooke.  He  is  Prince  of  Thessalia,  and  in  love 
with  Pamela  (q.Ar.). 

“ Musing  (When)  on  companions 

gone.” — Scott,  Marmion , introduction  to  canto  u . 

“ We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone.” 

Musophilus  : “ containing  a General  Defence 
of  Learning,”  by  Samuel  Daniel;  dedicated  o 
Fulke  Greville. 

Mustapha.  A tragedy  bv  Fulke  Greville, 
Lord  Brooke,  published  in  1609. 
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“Mute  inglorious  Milton  hore  may 

ost.  Some.”  Sco  stanza  15  of  Guay  s Hey  y 
written  in  a Country  Churchyard  (q.v.). 

“ Mute  Nature.”— Scott,  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  canto  v.,  stanza  1. 

Mutual  Friend,  Our.  A novel  by  Chaiu.es 
Dickens  (1812 — 1870),  published  in  1804.  Among 
he  dramatis  persoiuc  are  Jenny  Wren,  the  doll’s 
Iressmaker;  her  drunken  father,  Fascination 
Fledgeby;  Riah,  the  Jew;  Silas  Wegg,  tho 
“literary  man”  to  Boffin;  John  Hannan,  Lizzio 
.Hexham,  Bradley  Headstone,  and  Bella  Wilfer. 

My  ain  kind  dearie  O.  A song  by  Robert 
‘Burns  (1759 — 1796) : — 

“ Gle  me  the  hour  o'  glonmin  grey. 

It  maks  my  heart  sae  cheery  O, 

To  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie  O.” 

My  Beautiful  Lady.  A poem  by  Thomas 
Woolner  (b.  1825),  published  in  1863.  “ My  Beau- 
tiful Lady,”  says  Stedman,  “ is  a true  product  of 
the  art-school,  with  just  that  tinge  of  gentle  affec- 
tation which  the  name  implies.  It  has  a distinct 
motive — to  commemorate  the  growth,  maintenance, 
and  final  strengthening  by  death,  of  a pure  and 
sacred  love,  and  is  a votive  tribute  to  its  theme : 
a delicate  volume  of  such  verse  as  could  be  pro- 
duced in  no  other  time.” 

“ My  boat  is  on  the  shore.”  First  line 
of  some  well-known  stanzas  addressed  by  Loi’d 
Byron  (1788 — 1824)  to  Tom  Moore,  the  poet,  in 
1817. 

“ But  before  I go,  Tom  Moore, 

Here's  a double  health  to  thee.” 

“ My  days  among  the  dead  are  past.” 

First  line  of  a lyric  by  Robert  Southey  (1774 — 
1843),  written  at  Keswick  in  1818  : — 

“ Around  me  I behold, 

Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast. 

The  mighty  men  of  old. 

My  never-falling  friends  are  they, 

W 1th  whom  I converse  day  by  day.” 

“ My  days  have  been  so  wondrous 

free.”  A love  song  by  Thomas  Parnell,  addressed 
to  his  lady-love,  a Miss  Anne  Minchin,  whom  he 
afterwards  married. 

“ My  dear  and  only  love,  I pray.”  “An 

excellent  new  ballad,  to  the  tune  of  ‘I’ll  never  love 
thee  more,’  ” by  James  Graham,  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose ; correctly  reprinted  in  Hannah’s  Courtly 
Poets. 

“My  dear  mistress  has  a heart.”  A 

song  by  John,  Earl  of  Rochester,  written  in  1680. 

“ My  fairest  child,  I have  no  song  to 

give  you.”  First  line  of  A Farewell , a lyric  by  tho 
Rev.  Charles  Kingsley. 

“ My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of 

men.” — Sir  Galahad,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ My  heart  aches,  and  a drowsy 

numbness  pains.”  First  line  of  tho  Ode  to  a 
Nightingale,  by  John  Keats. 


“ My  heart  has  thanked  thee,  Bowles, 

for  those  soft  strains.”  A sonnet  by  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  who  owed  no  small  portion  of  his 
poetical  inspiration  to  his  early  study  of  Bowles 
(q.v.). 

“ My  heart  is  sick  with  longing.”  A 

sonnet  by  Thomas  Hood. 

“ My  heart  leaps  up  when  I behold.” 

A lyric  by  William  Wordsworth,  written  in 
1804. 

“ My  heart’s  in  the  Highlands,  my 

heart  is  not  here.”  Tho  first  line  of  a song  by 
Robert  Burns  (1759 — 1796),  tho  first  stanza  of 
which  is  taken  from  an  old  ditty  called  The  Strong- 
Walls  of  Berry. 

My  Last  Duchess.  A poem  by  Robert 
Browning  (b.  1812).  “ Nothing  can  be  subtler  than 
tho  art  whereby  the  duke  is  made  to  reveal  a cruel 
tragedy,  of  which  he  was  the  relentless  villain,  to 
betray  the  blackness  of  his  heart,  and  to  suggest  a 
companion- tragedy  to  his  betrothal  close  at  hand.” 

“ My  life  is  full  of  weary  days.”  A poem 

by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“My  lodging  is  in  the  cold  ground.” 

A ballad,  introduced  by  Sir  William  Davenant  in 
his  comedy  of  The  Rivals  (1668). 

“ My  lords,  we  heard  you  speak : you 

told  us  all.” — The  Third  of  February,  by  Alfred 
Tennyson. 

“ My  love  in  her  attire  doth  shew  her 

wit.”  First  line  of  an  anonymous  lyric  of  one 
stanza,  ending : — 

“No  beauty  she  doth  miss, 

When  all  her  robes  are  on  ; 

But  Beauty’s  self  she  is, 

When  all  lier  robes  are  gone.” 

“ My  married  daughter  could  you 

see.”  First  line  c 2 a song  by  Thomas  Haynes 
Bayly  (1797 — 1839). 

s 

“ My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair.” 

See  Hunter,  Anne. 

My  Novel.  A work  of  fiction  by  Edward, 
Lord  Lytton,  published  in  1853.  The  Quarterly 
Review  describes  it  as  the  “ great  work  which  marks- 
the  culminating  point  in  Lord  Lytton’s  genius,  tho 
work  to  which,  with  a rare  estimate  of  his  own 
powers,  ho  has  given  the  singularly  appropriate 
titlo  of  My  Novel.  ...  If  we  except  one  or  two 
melodramatic  scenes,  it  is  throughout  an  admirable 
work.  . . . Tho  plot  is  complex,  but  it  is  unfolded 
with  marvellous  directness  and  ingenuity,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  digressions,  the  interest  never  for 
a moment  flags.  The  book  is  obviously  written 
in  imitation  of  Sterne’s  Tristram  Shandy”  (q.v.). 
Among  tho  characters  are  Squire  Hazeldean,  Mr. 
Halo,  Dick  Avencl,  Leonard  Fairfield,  John  Bur- 
ley, Dr.  Riccaboeca,  Randal,  Yiolantc,  Nora  Avcncl, 
Audlcy  Egerton,  and  Harley  L’Estrango. 
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“My  passion  is  as  mustard  strong.” 

— A Song  of  Neiv  Similies,  by  John  Gay. 

My  Pocket  Book.  See  Stranger  in  Ire- 
land. 

“ My  prime  of  youth  is  but  a frost  of 

caros.”  First  lino  of  three  verses  written  by 
Chidiock  Tychborn,  “ being  young,  and  then  in 
the  Tower,  the  night  before  his  execution”  (1586). 

“ My  sheep  I neglected,  I broke  my 

sheep-hook.”  See  Amynta. 

“ My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I 

have  his.”  First  line  of  A Bitty  by  Sir  Piiilii* 
Sidney,  included  in  his  Arcadia  (q.v.). 

My  Wife’s  a Winsome  Wee  Thing.  A 

lyric  by  Robert  Burns  (1759 — 1796),  of  which  the 
first  verse  runs  : — 

“ She  is  a winsome  wee  thing, 

She  is  a handsome  wee  thing, 

She  is  a honnie  wee  thing, 

This  sweet  wee  wife  o’  mine." 

“ My  wind  is  turned  to  bitter  north.” 

— A Song  of  Autumn,  by  Arthur  Hugh  Clough 
(1819—1861). 

Mycerinus.  A poem  by  Matthew  Arnold 
(b.  1822).  Mycerinus  was  King  of  Egypt  after 
Chephren,  and  his  story  may  be  found  in  Hero- 
dotus. 

Myers,  Frederick  W.  H.,  poet,  has  writ- 
ten St.  Paul  (1868),  and  Poems  (1870).  “Among 
the  later  religious  poets  he  deserves  notice,  for  the 
feeling,  careful  finish,  and  poetic  sentiment  of  his 
longer  pieces.  A few  of  his  quatrain-lyrics  are 
exceedingly  delicate.” 

Myrrha.  A Greek  female  slave,  the  favourite 
of  Sardanapalus,  in  Byron’s  tragedy  of  the  latter 
name  (q.v ). 

Myrrour  of  Good  Maners,  The.  A 

translation,  by  Alexander  Barclay  (q.v.),  of  a 
poem  by  Mancini,  called  P)e  Quatuor  Virtutibus.  It 
was  printed  by  Pynson. 

Myrrour  of  Modestie,  The,  by  Robert 
Greene  ; published  in  1584.  “ An  enlargement  and 
moralization  upon  the  story  of  ‘ Susanna  and  the 
Elders.’  ” 

Myrrour  for  Magistrates.  See  Mirror 
por  Magistrates. 

Myrtle,  Harriet.  The  nom  de  plume  under 
which  Mrs.  Hugh  Miller  has  written  several 
books  for  the  young. 

Myrtle,  Minnie.  The  nom  de  plume  of  Mrs. 
Anna  C.  Johnson,  an  American  authoress. 

Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  The.  A romance 
by  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  “ on  a larger  and  more  sub- 
lime scale  than  The  Romance  of  the  Forest  [q.v.]. 
The  interest  is  of  a more  agitating  and  tremendous 
nature ; the  scenery  of  a wilder  and  more  terrific 
description ; the  characters  distinguished  by  fiercer 


and  more  gigantic  features.”  It  was  published  in 
1794. 

Mysterious  Mother,  The.  A tragedy  by 
Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford  (1717 — 1797)'; 
printed  in  1768,  but  never  acted.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  a “ horribly  impres- 
sive but  disgusting  drama,”  and  by  Coleridge  as  a 
“most  disgusting,  detestable,  vile  composition.” 

“ Mystery  of  mysteries,  faintly  smil- 
ing Adeline.” — Adeline , by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ Mystery  of  Mysteries,  The.”— Scott, 
The  Monastery , vol.  i.,  ch.  xii. 

Mystery  Plays,  already  referred  to  under 
the  heading  of  Drama  (q.v.),  are  said  to  have  had 
then  origin  in  England.  Matthew  Paris  tells  us 
of  a certain  Geoffrey,  afterwards  Abbot  of  St. 
Albans,  who  caused  a “ show  ” on  the  story  of  St. 
Catherine  to  be  represented  at  Dunstable.  “ Fitz- 
Stephen,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  dwells,”  says 
Hallam,  “ on  the  sacred  plays  acted  in  London, 
representing  the  miracles  or  passions  of  martyrs. 
The  earlier  of  these  religious  dramas  were  in  Latin. 
It  was  slowly  that  the  modem  languages  were  em- 
ployed, and  perhaps  it  might  hence  be  presumed 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  story  was  told  through 
pantomime.  But  as  this  was  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  spectators  could  not  always  follow  the  fable, 
there  was  an  obvious  inducement  to  make  use  of 
the  vernacular  language.”  See  Chester  Plays, 
&c. 

Mystic,  The.  A poem  by  Philip  James 
Bailey  (b.  1816),  published  in  1855. 


N 

Nabbes,  Thomas,  dramatist  (b.  1600,  d. 
1645),  published  Microcosmus  (1637),  Hannibal  and 
Scipio  (1637),  Covent  Garden  (1638),  The  Spring's 
Glorie  (1638),  Tottenham  Court  (1638),  The  Un- 
fortunate Mother  (1640),  The  Bride,  and  some  mis- 
cellaneous poems.  See  Microcosmus. 

Nabob,  The.  A lyric,  by  Susanna  Blamire 
(1747 — 1794),  beginning — 

“ When  silent  time,  wi’  lightly  foot, 

Had  trod  on  thirty  years, 

I sought  again  my  native  land, 

Wl'  ruony  hopes  and  fears.” 

Naebody.  A song  by  Robert  Burns  (1759 — 
1796). 

“ I’ll  he  merry  and  free, 

I’ll  lie  sad  for  naebody ; 

If  naebody  care  for  me. 

I’ll  care  for  naebody.” 

Nailor.  See  Little  John. 

Nairne,  The  Baroness,  Carolina  Oliphant, 
Scottish  poetess  (b.  1766,  d.  1845),  wrote  various 
lyrics,  which  have  been  republished,  with  a Memoir, 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Rogers,  LL.D.  See  The  Song- 
stresses of  Scotland. 
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“Naked  human  heart,  A.”  — Young, 
'ight  Thoughts,  night  iii.,  lino  226. 

“ Naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel.” 

-King  Henry  VI.,  part  ii.,  act  iii.,  scene  2. 


“ Naked  to  mine  enemies.”— King  Henry 
7 III.,  act  iii.,  scene  2. 

Nalson,  John,  historian  (b.  1638,  d.  1686), 
■rote  An  Impartial  Collection  of  the  Great  Affairs 
f State  from  the  beginning  of  the  Scotch  Rebellion, 
nno  1639,  to  the  Murther  of  Charles  I.  (1682 — 3). 

Namby-Pamby.  The  title  of  a humorous 
>oem  in  which  Henry  Carey  (1663 — 1743)  ridi- 
uies  the  lines  by  Ambrose  Philips  on  the  infant 
Laughter  of  Lord  Carteret.  It  has  now  become  a 
amiliar  term  as  applied  to  poetry  of  a common- 
.ilace  order. 

“ Name  (A)  at  which  the  world  grew 

oale.” — Johnson,  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 

“Name,  The  magic  of  a.”  See  11  Magic 

OP  A NAME.” 


“Names  that  were  not  born  to  die.”— 

Halleck,  Marco  Bozzaris. 

Namur,  On  the  Taking  of:  “an  English 
ballad,’  ’ by  Matthew  Prior  (1664 — 1 721).  A parody 
on  the  French  Ode  by  Boileau.  “ This  burlesque,” 
says  Johnson,  “ has,  in  some  parts,  such  airiness 
and  levity  as  will  always  procure  it  readers,  even 
among  those  who  cannot  compare  it  with  the 
original.”  Namur  was  captured  by  King  William 
III.  in  1695.  See  next  paragraph. 


Namur,  Ode  on  the  Capture  of  (by 

William  III.),  written  by  Thomas  Yalden  (1671 — 
1736),  and  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  satire  it  pro- 
■ voked  in  a contemporary  humorous  poem,  called  The 
Oxford  Laureat.  Yalden  claims  the  laurel  as  his 
proper  reward,  but,  in  lieu  of  it,  is  put  on  his 


• trial: — 


•‘His  crime  was  for  toeing  a felon  In  verse, 

And  presenting  his  theft  to  the  King  ; 

The  first  was  a thing  not  uncommon  or  scarce, 
But  the  last  was  an  Impudent  thing.” 


He  was  accused  of  plagiarising  from  the  poet  Con- 
greve. 


Nancy,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Oliver  Twist 
(q.v.),  is  a young  thief,  whose  murder  by  Bill  Sikes 
(q.v.)  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  episodes  in  the 
book. 


Nancy  Lammeter,  in  George  Eliot’s 
novel  of  Silas  Mamer  (q.v.),  eventually  becomes 
the  wife  of  Godfrey  Cass. 

Naogeorgus(Kirchmaier).  This  Lutheran 
divine’s  hexametrical  poem  on  husbandry,  anni- 
versaries, seasons,  and  other  matters,  was  translated 
into  verse  by  Barnaby  Googe  in  1566. 

Napier,  Macvey,  author  (b.  1776,  d.  1847), 
published,  in  1818,  Remarks  illustrative  of  the  Scope 
and  Influence  of  the  Philosophical  Writings  of  Lord 
Bacon.  He  edited  the  supplement  and  seventh 
edition  of  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Jeffrey  in  the  editorship  of  The  Editi- 
27 


burgh  Review,  to  which  ho  was  a frequent  contri- 
butor. 

Napier,  Mark,  biographer  (b.  1798),  has 
published,  Memoirs  of  Napier  of  Merchiston  (1834), 
Montrose  and  the  Covenanters  (1838),  an  edition  of 
Napier  of  Merchiston’ s Be  Arte  Logistica  (1839),  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Montrose  (1840),  Memorials  of 
Montrose  and  his  Times  (1848 — 50),  Memoirs  of  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose  (1856),  Memorials  of  Graham  of 
Claverhouse  (1859),  an  edition  of  Spottiswoode’s 
Histo7'y  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  other  works. 

Napier,  Sir  WiHiam  Francis  Patrick, 

soldier  and  historian  (b.  1785,  d.  1860),  wrote  A 
History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula  and  in  the 
South  of  France  from  the  year  1807  to  the  year  1814 
(1828 — 40) ; also,  The  Conquest  of  Scinde,  and  The 
Life  and  Opinions  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  His  Life  has 
been  edited  by  H.  A.  Bruce  (Lord  Aberdare)  (1863). 

Naples,  Ode  to,  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley; 
written  in  1820. 

“Elysian  City,  which  to  calm  enchantest 
The  mutinous  air  and  sea.” 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Ode  to,  by  Lord 

Byron  ; written  in  1814,  and  beginning : — 

“ 'Tis  done— hut  yesterday  a king ! 

And  arm'd  with  kings  to  strive — 

And  now  thou  art  a nameless  thing : 

So  abject— yet  alive ! . . . 

The  Desolator  desolate ! 

The  Victor  overthrown ! 

The  Arbiter  of  others’  fate 
A Suppliant  for  his  own  ! ” 

Lives  of  Napoleon  were  published  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  William  Hazlitt  in  1827  and  1828  res- 
pectively. See,  also,  Carlyle’s  Heroes  a7id  Hero 
Worship. 

Narcissa,  in  Pope’s  Moral  Essays  (epistle  i.), 
is  said  to  have  been  intended  for  the  celebrated 
actress,  Airs.  Oldfield. 

“ * Odious ! in  woollen ! 't  would  a saint  provoke,’ 

Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke. 

' One  would  not.  sure,  be  frightful  when  one’s  dead— 

And— Betty— give  this  cheek  a little  red.’  ” 

The  Narcissa  referred  to  in  epistle  ii., — 

“ Narcissa’s  nature,  tolerably  mild, 

To  make  a wash  would  hardly  stew  a child,”— 

was  designed,  says  Warton,  for  the  then  Duchess  of 
Hamilton. 

Narcissa,  in  Young’s  poem  of  The  Com- 
plaint : or,  Night  Thoughts  (q.v.),  is  intended  for 
his  step-daughter,  Mrs.  Temple;  and  Philander, 
in  the  same  poem,  is  Mrs.  Temple’s  husband.  The 
former  died  in  1736,  the  latter  in  1740;  and  the 
poet  laments  their  death  in  a passage  of  the  poem. 

Narcissus.  &?eEccHo. 

“Narcissus  is  the  glory  of  his  race,” 

— Young,  Love  of  Fame,  satire  iv,  line  85 — 

“ For  who  does  nothing  with  a better  grace.” 

Nares,  Edward,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1762,  d.  1841),  published,  among  other  works, 
Sermons  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity , Remarks 
on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament 
(1810),  and  a novel,  entitled  Thinks  I to  Myself 
(1811). 
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“Narrow  compass!  and  yet  there,  A.” 

See  Waller’s  lines  On  a Girdle : — 

“ A narrow  compaBB  I and  yet  there 
Dwelt  all  that’s  good,  and  all  that’s  fair ; 

Give  me  hut  what  this  ribband  bound, 

Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round.” 

Nasby,  Petroleum  W.  The  nom  de  plume 
of  D.  R.  Locke,  an  American  writer,  author  of 
The  Truthful  Resolves,  and  other  works. 

Nash,  Thomas,  dramatist  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1567,  d.  1600  ?),  produced  Tlaine  Perce- 
vall , the  Peace-Maker  of  England ; Martin's  Months 
Minde  (1580);  Pappe  with  a Hatchet  (1589);  The 
Returne  of  the  Renowned  Cavaliero  Pasquill  of  Eng- 
land (1589) ; The  Anatomie  of  Absurditie  (1589), 
(q.v.)  ; Pasquil's  Apologie  (1590) ; Pierce  Pennilesse, 
his  Supplication  to  the  Eivell  (1592),  (q.v.);  Strange 
Newes  of  the  Intercepting  certaine  Letters  (1592), 
(q.v.) ; Apologie  of  Pierce  Pennilesse  (1592);  Christ  s 
Teares  over  Jerusalem  (1593) ; Lido  (with  Christopher 
Marlowe),  (1594);  The  Unfortunate  Traveller  (1594); 
The  Terrors  of  the  Night  (1594)  ; Have  with  you  at 
Saffron  Walden  (1596),  (q.v.) ; Nashe’s  Lenten  Stuff e 
(1599),  (q.v.) ; Summer's  Last  Will  and  Testament 
(1600),  (q.v.);  The  Returne  of  the  Knight  of  the  Post 
from  Hell  (1606);  Tom  Nash  his  Ghost ; and  other 
works.  See  the  sketch  of  his  Life  by  Collier,  pre- 
fixed to  the  edition  of  Pierce  Pennilesse,  published  in 
1842.  In  The  Return  from  Parnassus  (q.v.)  it  is  said 
of  Nash : — 

“ His  style  was  witty,  though  he  had  some  gall : 
Something  he  might  have  mended ; so  may  all." 

See  Counter  Cupe,  The  ; Isle  of  Dogs. 

Nash,  Treadway  Russell,  D.D.  (b.  1725, 

d.  1811),  was  the  author  of  a History  of  Worces- 
tershire (1781 — 99),  and  the  editor  of  Butler’s 
Hudibras  (1793). 

Nashe’s  Lenten  StufFe:  “with  a new 
Play,  never  played  before,  of  the  Praise  of  the 
Red  Herring”  (1599).  By  Thomas  Nash  (q.v.). 

Nasmith,  James,  D.D.,  antiquary  (b.  1740, 
d.  1808),  published  the  Itineraries  of  Symeon 
Simeonis  and  of  William  of  Worcester;  also,  an 
edition  of  Tanner’s  Notitia  Monastica.  See  the 
Life  by  Cole. 

Nassyngton,  William  of,  translated  John 
de  Waldly’s  Latin  treatise  on  The  Mirror  of  Life 
(1418). 

Nathaniel,  Sir.  “A  curate”  in  Love's  La- 
bour's Lost  (q.v.) ; he  who  describes  the  perfection 
of  conversation  as  “ sharp  and  sententious,  plea- 
sant without  scurrility,  witty  without  affectation, 
learned  without  opinion,  and  strange  without 
heresy.” 

National  Airs.  Poems  by  Thomas  Moore, 
published  in  1815,  and  including  “ Flow  on,  thou 
shining  river,”  “All  that’s  bright  must  fade,” 
“ Those  evening  bells,”  “ Oft  in  the  stilly  night,” 
and  others. 

National  Tales,  by  Thomas  Hood  (q.v.), 
were  published  in  1827. 


“Native  land— good  night!  My.”— 

Byron,  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage,  canto  i. 
stanza  13. 

“Native  wood-notes  wild.”  — Milton, 
L'  Allegro.  The  allusion  is  to  Shakespeare. 

Nativity,  Hymn  on  the  Morning  of 
Christ’s,  by  John  Milton;  written  in  1629, 
and  described  by  Hallam  as  perhaps  the  finest  in 
the  language.  There  are  twenty-seven  stanzas  of 
the  hymn,  with  an  introduction  in  four.  The 
opening  lines  of  the  poem  run : — 

‘‘This  Is  the  month,  and  this  the  happy  mom, 

Wherein  the  Son  of  Heaven’s  eternal  King, 

Of  wedded  maid  and  virgin  mother  born. 

Our  great  redemption  from  above  did  bring  ; 

For  so  the  holy  sageB  once  did  sing. 

That  He  our  deadly  forfeits  should  release, 

And  with  His  Father  work  us  a perpetual  peace.” 

The  hymn  begins : — 

“ It  was  the  winter  wild, 

While  the  heaven-born  child 
AU  meanly  wrapt  In  the  rude  manger  lies,” 

Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm.  See 

Enthusiasm,  Natural  History  op. 

Natural  History  to  Poetry,  An  Essay 
on  the  Application  of.  ^.Application  of 
Natural  History,  &c. 

Natural  Theology : “ or,  Evidences  of  the 
Existence  and  Attributes  of  the  Deity,  collected 
from  the  Appearances  of  Nature,”  by  Willlam 
Paley  (1743 — 1805);  published  in  1803,  and  “illus- 
trated” by  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  Charles  Bell 
in  1835—9. 

K 1 Nature : “agoodly  interlude,”  written  in  1490, 
by  Henry  Med  well,  chaplain  to  Cardinal  Morton, 
and  published  about  1520. 

Nature.  A series  of  essays  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  (b.  1803),  treating  of  such  subjects  as 
Commodity,  Beauty,  Language,  Discipline,  Ideal- 
ism, Spirit,  and  Prospects. 

“ Nature  (All)  is  but  art.”— Pope,  Essay 
on  Man,  epistle  i.,  line  289. 

“ Nature  (AH)  wears  one  universal 

grin.” — Fielding,  Tom  Thumb. 

Nature  and  Art.  A novel  by  Elizabeth 
Inchbald  (1753 — 1821),  published  in  1796,  and 
possessing  “passages  of  great  dramatic  power  and 
much  pathos.  The  opposite  fortunes  and  tempers 
of  the  two  brothers  Norwynne,  and  still  more  so  of 
their  sons,  William  and  Henry,  are  not  very  con- 
vincing, but  they  are  certainly  _ very  effective. 
Striking  and  sad  is  the  contrast  in  the  career  of 
the  seduced  village  girl,  Hannah,  and  that  of  her 
seducer,  William.  One  error  sinks  her  into  every 
depth  of  vice  and  infamy  into  which  a woman  can 
fall,  whilst,  unstained  in  character,  unblemished 
in  honour,  William  Norwynne  rises  to  judicial 
dignity.  There  is  not  in  the  whole  range  of  fiction 
a more  impressive  though  briefly  told  scene  than 
that  of  Hannah’s  trial.” 
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Nature  (Auld)  swears,  the  lovely 

X3}” — Burns,  Green  Grow  the  Hashes — 

“ Her  noblest  work  she  classes  O 1 
Her  prentice  band  she  tried  on  man. 

And  then  she  made  the  lasses  O !” 

in  Cupid's  Whirligig  we  read : — 

“Man  was  made  when  Nature  was 
But  an  apprentice,  but  woman  when  sho 
Was  a skilful  mistress  of  her  art.” 

Nature,  Commonplace  of.”  See  “Com- 

nplace  of  Nature.” 

'‘Nature  denied  him  much,”  — The 

ginning  of  a passage  in  Samuel  Bogers’  Italy 
v.)— 

“ But  gave  him  at  his  birth  what  most  he  values— 

A passionate  love  for  music,  sculpture,  painting. 

For  poetry,  the  language  of  the  gods. 

For  all  things  here,  or  grand  or  beautiful, 

A setting  sun,  a lake  amid  the  mountains. 

The  light  of  an  Ingenious  countenance. 

And  what  transcends  them  all,  a noble  action.” 

“ Nature  formed  but  one  such  man,” 

Byron,  1 Monody  on  the  Death  of  Sheridan — 

“And  broke  the  die  In  moulding  Sheridan.” 

> Massinger,  in  The  Parliament  of  Love , act  v., 
fene  last : — 

“ Nature  despairing  e’er  to  make  the  like. 

Brake  suddenly  the  mould  in  which  ’twas  fashioned.” 

) also  Lord  Surrey,  of  his  lady-love  : — 

“ I could  rehearse,  if  that  I would, 

The  whole  effect  of  Nature’s  plaint. 

When  she  had  lost  the  perfect  mould. 

The  like  to  whom  she  could  not  paint ; 

With  wringing  hands,  how  she  did  cry ! . . . 

And  this  was  chiefly  all  her  pain,— 

She  could  not  make  the  like  again.” 

he  same  idea  occurs  in  Ariosto. 

“Nature  (Great)  made  us  men.”— 

owell,  The  Capture. 

“ Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows 

i her  time.” — Merchant  of  Venice,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

“ Nature  in  him  was  almost  lost  in 

Tt.” — Collins,  To  Sir  T.  Hanmer  on  his  Edition 
f Shakespeare. 

“Nature  is  but  a name  for  an  effect, 

‘Whose  cause  is  God.” — Cowper,  The  Task,  book 
i.,  line  223.  The  poet  says  in  the  same  poem  : — 

“ There  lives  and  works 
A soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God.” 

“ Nature  (The  Course  of)  is  the  art  of 

God.”  See  “ Art  of  God.” 

“Nature  (Looks  through)  up  to 

Nature's  God.” — Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  epistle  iv., 
ine  332.  “ One  follows,”  wrote  Bolingbroke  to 
Pope,  “Nature  and  Nature’s  God;  that  is,  he 
follows  God  in  His  works  and  in  His  word.” 

“Nature  (Mute)  mourns  her  wor- 

i shipper.”  See  “ Call  it  not  vain.” 


“ Nature  (My)  is  subdued  to  what  it 
works  in.” — Shakespeare,  Sonnet  cxi. 

“ Nature  never  did  betray  the  heart 

■ that  loved  her.” — Wordsworth,  Tintern  Abbey. 

Nature  of  the  Four  Elements,  The. 
' bee  Pour  Elements. 


“ Nature,  so  far  as  in  her  lies.” — On  a 

Mourner,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“Nature,  The  gentleman  of.”  Lord 
Lytton’s  description  of  “an  honest  man”  in  The 
Lady  of  Lyons,  act  ii. 

“Nature  to  advantage  dressed,  True 

wit  is.” — Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  part  ii.,line  97. 

Nature  Unbowelled:  “ her  choicest  secrets 
digested  into  receipts,”  by  Alathea  Talbot, 
Countess  of  Arundel  and  Surrey;  published  in 
1665. 

“Nature’s  chief  masterpiece  is  writing 

well.” — Sheffield,  Essay  on  Poetry. 

“Nature’s  heart  beats  strong  amid 

the  hills.” — Lord  Houghton,  Tragedy  of  the  Lac 
de  Gaube. 

“ Nature’s  journeymen.” — Samlet,  act 
iii.,  scene  2. 

Nature’s  Picture  drawn  by  Fancie’s 
Pencil  to  the  Life.  A work  by  Margaret, 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  (1624 — 1673).  “In  this 
volume,”  says  the  title,  “there  are  several  feigned 
stories  of  natural  descriptions,  as  comical,  tragical, 
and  tragi-comical,  poetical,  romancical,  philoso- 
phical, and  historical,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  some 
all  verse,  some  all  prose,  some  mixed,  partly  prose 
and  partly  verse ; also  some  morals  and  some  dia- 
logues, but  they  are  as  the  advantage  loaf  of  bread 
to  the  baker’s  dozen ; and  a true  story  at  the  latter 
end,  wherein  there  is  no  feigning.”  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1656. 

“Nature’s  sternest  painter,  yet  the 

best.”  Line  842  of  Byron’s  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers  (q.v.).  The  description  is  applied 
to  Crabbe,  the  poet  (q.v.). 

Nature’s  Three  Daughters— Beauty, 
Love,  and  Wit.  A comedy,  in  two  parts,  by 
Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle  (1624 — 1673). 

“ Nature’s  (Tired)  sweet  restorer, 

balmy  sleep.” — Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  i., 
line  1. 

Naturis  Rerum,  De.  See  Neckham. 

Naufragium  Joculare.  A Latin  comedy 
by  Abraham  Coavley  (1618 — 1667),  written  in 
1638,  when  the  author  was  at  Cambridge,  “ but 
without  due  attention,”  says  Johnson,  “to  the 
ancient  models,  for  it  is  not  loose  verse,  but  mere 
prose.”  It  was  translated  by  Charles  Johnson 
(1660 — 1744)  in  his  Fortune  in  her  Wits  (1705). 

Naunton,  Sir  Robert,  statesman  (b.  1563, 
d.  1635),  Avroto  Fragmenta  Regalia:  an  account  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  somo  of  the  Avorthies  of  her 
reign,  which  possesses  much  interest  and  value. 
It  was  first  printed  in  1641.  The  best  edition  is 
that  published  by  Caulfield,  with  a Life,  in  1814. 
Soo  Retrospective  Review,  vol.  v. 
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“ Nay,  but  you,  you  do  not  love  her.” 

First  line  of  a Song  by  Robert  Browning,  which 
ends : — 

“ This  tress,  and  this,  I touch, 

But  cannot  praise,  I lovo  so  much ! ” 

“Nesera’s  hair,  The  tangles  of.”  — 

Milton,  Lycidas,  line  69. 

Neal,  Daniel  (b.  1678,  d.  1743),  wrote  a 

History  of  New  England  (1720),  and  a History  of 
the  Puritans  (1732),  besides  numerous  Sermons. 

Neal,  John.  See  O’ Cataract,  John. 

“ Neat-handed  Phyllis,  The.”— Milton, 

I' Allegro,  line  86. 

Neaves  (Lord),  Charles  Neaves,  Scotch 
judge  of  Session  (b.  1800,  d.  1876),  wrote  Songs  and 
Verses  (1869),  by  “An  Old  Contributor”  to  Maga 
(q.v.).  Among  these  are  some  of  the  most  success- 
ful jeux  d’ esprit  of  late  years,  including  “ The 
Origin  of  Species,”  “The  Origin  of  Language,” 
“ Stuart  Mill  on  Mind  and  Matter,”  and  others. 
Lord  Neaves  also  wrote  a work  on  The  Greek  An- 
thology, besides  other  miscellanies. 

“ Necessity  invented  stools,” — Cowper, 
The  Task  (“The  Sofa  ”),  book  i.,  line  86 — 

“ Convenience  next  suggested  elbow  chairs.” 

“ Necessity,  the  mother  of  invention.” 

— Farquhar,  The  Twin  Rivals,  act  i. 

“Necessity!  thou  mother  of  the 

world.”  See  “Mother  of  the  world.” 

“ Necessity’s  sharp  pinch.”— King  Lear, 
act  ii.,  scene  4. 

Neckan,  The.  A lyric  by  Matthew  Arnold 
(b.  1822). 

“In  summer,  on  the  headlands, 

The  Baltic  sea  along, 

Sits  Neckan  with  his  harp  of  gold. 

And  sings  his  plaintive  song.” 

Neckham,  Alexander  (b.  1157,  d.  1217), 

was  the  author  of  He  Naturis  Rerum , a poem  in 
ten  books ; also,  of  some  grammatical  and  theo- 
logical works.  See  Wright’s  Biographia  Britannica 
Literaria. 

“Nectared  sweets,  A perpetual  feast 

of.” — Milton,  Comus,  line  480. 

Needham,  Marchmont,  one  of  the  earliest 
journalists  in  England  (b.  1620,  d.  1678),  was  editor 
successively  of  the  Mercurius  Britannicus  (1643), 
the  Mercurius  Pragmaticus  (1647),  and  the  Mer- 
curius Politicus  (1649).  Anthony  a Wood  calls 
him  ‘ ‘ the  Goliath  of  the  Philistines,  the  great 
enemy  of  the  late  usurper  [Cromwell],  whose  pen 
in  comparison  with  others  was  like  a weaver’s 
beam.  He  was  a person  endowed  with  quick 
natural  parts,  was  a good  humanitarian,  poet,  and 
boon-droll.”  See  Chalmers’s  Biographical  Hic- 
tionary. 

Needle’s  Excellency,  The:  “or,  a new 
Book  of  Patterns,  with  a poem  by  John  Taylor 
in  Praise  of  the  Needle.”  Published  in  1640. 


Extracts  from  the  poem  may  be  read  in  Brydges’ 
Censura  Literaria  and  Restituta. 

“ Needless  Alexandrine  ends  the 

song,  A.”  See  “Alexandrine  ends  the  song.” 


“Needy  knife-grinder,  whither  are 

you  going  ? ” First  line  of  Canning’s  Friend  of 
Humanity  and  the  Knife  Grinder,  a humorous  poem, 
contributed  to  The  Anti- Jacobin  Review  (q.v). 


“ Neglect  (Such  sweet)  more  taketh 

me,” — Jonson,  The  Silent  Woman,  act  i.,  scene  5— 


“Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art : 

They  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heart." 


“ Neither  here  nor  there,  ’Tis.”  See 

“ Here  nor  there.” 


NeH,  Little.  The  heroine  of  Dickens’s 
novel  of  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  (q.v.) ; “ a beau- 
tiful and  delicate  creation,”  whose  “ devotion  to 
her  grandfather,  and  child-like  wisdom,  sharpened  ' 
to  an  unnatural  extent,  are  beautiful,”  says  a 
critic,  ‘ ‘ in  the  extreme.  The  poetry  of  her 
death  is  still  finer,  and  the  very  prose,  if  but 
divided  into  fines,  will,  as  Mr.  Horne  pointed  out 
in  The  New  Spirit  of  the  Age,  form  that  kind  of 
gracefully  irregular  blank  verse  which  Southey  | 
and  Shelley  have  used.  The  following  is  from  the 
description  of  Little  Nell’s  funeral,  without  the 
alteration  of  a word : — 


“ When  Death  strikes  down  the  Innocent  and  young, 

From  every  fragile  form,  from  which  he  lets 
The  parting  spirit  free, 

A hundred  virtues  rise. 

In  shape  of  Mercy,  Charity,  and  Love, 

To  walk  the  world  and  bless  it. 

Of  every  tear 

That  sorrowing  Nature  sheds  on  such  green  graves, 

Some  good  is  born,  some  gentle  nature  comes.’  ” 

Nello.  The  barber  in  George  Eliot’s  novel 
of  Rornola  (q.v.). 


Nelson,  Robert,  devotional  writer  (b.  1656, 
d.  1715),  wrote  A Companion  for  the  Festivals  and 
Fasts  of  the  Church  of  England  (1704),  The 
Practice  of  True  Devotion  (1708),  The  Great  Duty 
of  Frequenting  the  Christian  Sacrifice  (1714),  The 
Whole  Duty  of  a Christian  (1727),  and  other 
works.  See  the  Life  by  Secretan. 


Nemesis  of  Faith,  The.  See  Froude, 
James  Anthony. 

Nennius.  See  Historia  Britonum. 


Nerissa,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (q.v.),  is 
“a  clever,  confidential  waiting  woman”  to  Portia 
(q.v.),  “who  has  caught  a little  of  her  mistress’s 
elegance  of  romance.” 

Neronis.  The  heroine  of  Clyomon  and 
Clamydes  (q.v.),  who  follows  her  love  in  the  guise  of 
a page,  after  the  manner  of  one  of  Shakespeare’s 
female  characters. 

Nesso,  Christopher,  Nonconformist  writer 
(b.  1621,  d.  1705),  wrote  The  History  and  Mystery 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  logically  discussed 
and  theologically  improved  (1690 — 6),  and  other 
works.  See  the  Life  by  Silver. 
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me  if  I love.” — The 

John  Suckling  (1609 — 


Netter,  Thomas,  of  Walden  (b.  1380,  d. 
30),  wrote  Doctrinal e Antiquitatum  Ecclesue , and 
npiled  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum , both  in  controversy 
.linst  John  Wycliffe.  See  Morley’s  English 
riters,  II.,  i.,  3S5 — 8. 

■Nettle  for  Nice  Noses,  A.  See  Catharos. 

“ Never  believe 

re  less  Lover , by  Sir 
41). 

“Never  ending,  still  beginning.”— 

ryden,  Alexander  s Feast , line  101. 

“ Never  mention  her ; Oh  no ! we,”— 

irst  linn  of  a famous  song  by  Thomas  Haynes 
ayly  (1797 — 1839) — 

“ Her  name  is  never  heard  : 

My  lips  are  now  forbid  to  speak 
That  once  familiar  word.” 

“Never  told  her  love,  She.”— Twelfth 
light,  act  ii.,  scene  4. 

Neville,  Henry,  'writer  and  politician  (d. 
694),  wrote  Plato  Redivivus : or,  a Dialogue  con- 
:ming  Government  (1681  and  1763),  and  Shuffling, 
Cutting,  and  Dealing,  in  a Game  at  Picquet,  a poli- 
ical  drama,  printed  in  1659. 

Neville,  Richard  Griffin.  See  Bray- 
3Rooke,  Baron. 

New  Bath  Guide,  The.  A satirical  poem, 
by  Christopher  Anstey  (1724 — 1805),  published 
in  1766,  and  written  throughout  in  a light,  easy, 
conversational  tone.  It  describes  the  social  life  of 
the  day  with  much  vigour  and  vraisemblance,  and 
was  of  great  assistance  to  Smollett  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  Humphrey  Clinker.  Barham  was  pro- 
bably indebted  to  it  for  many  of  the  ludicrous 
rhymes  in  his  Ingoldshy  Legends.  The  following  is 
a specimen  of  its  style  : — 

“ The  company  made  a most  brilliant  appearance, 

And  ate  bread  and  butter  with  great  perseverance. 

All  the  chocolate,  too.  that  my  lord  set  before  ’em. 

The  ladles  despatched  with  the  utmost  decorum.” 


* On  its  first  appearance,  the  poet  Gray  wrote : 
“ Have  you  read  The  New  Bath  Guide  ? It  is 
' the  only  thing  in  fashion,  and  is  anew  and  original 
kind  of  humour.’’  Horace  AValpole  wrote,  about 
the  same  time : “ There  is  a new  thing  published 

which  will  make  you  split  your  cheeks  with 
laughter.  It  is  called  The  New  Bath  Guide.  It 
is  a set  of  letters  in  verse,  describing  the  life  at 
Bath,  and,  incidentally,  everything  else,  but  so 
much  wit,  so  much  humour,  fun,  and.  poetry,  never 
met  together  before.” 

New  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit, 
The.  A collection  of  jeux  d' esprit  in  verse,  pub- 
lished in  1784. 


New  Inn,  The.  A comedy  by  Ben  Jonson, 
produced  on  January  19,  1630,  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  storm  of  hostility  which  it  provoked.  See 
Goodstock  the  Host. 

New -Married  Student  that  Played 
Fast  and  Loose,  On  a.  Lines  in  Tottcl's 


Miscellany  (1557),  attributed  by  Warton  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  remarkable  as  being  probably 
the  first  pointed  epigram  in  the  language. 

New  Tirnon,The.  A poem,  partly  narrative 
and  partly  satirical,  published  by  Edward,  Lord 
Lytton  in  1845.  It  is  a romance  of  London,  and 
includes  sketches  of  some  of  the  leading  writers 
and  other  notabilities  of  the  time,  marked^  by 
more  cleverness  than  truth.  Among  others,  Ten- 
nyson was  spoken  of  as  “Schoolmiss  Alfred,” 
and  his  poetry  described  as 

“A  jingling  medley  of  purloined  conceits, 

Out-babying  Wordsworth  and  out-glittering  Keats. 

The  result  was  a response  from  Tennyson,  who 
printed  in  the  columns  of  Punch  for  February, 
1846,  a series  of  stinging  lines,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  specimens  : — 

“What— it’s  you, 

The  padded  man  that  wears  the  stays— 

“ Who  killed  the  girls  and  thrilled  the  boys 
With  dandy  pathos  when  you  wrote  1 
A Lion,  you,  that  made  a noise 
And  shook  a mane  en  papillotes.  . . . 

“ But  men  of  long-enduring  hopes, 

And  careless  what  this  hour  may  bring, 

Can  pardon  little  would-be  Popes 
And  Brummels,  when  they  try  to  sting.  . . , 

“ What  profits  now  to  understand 
The  merits  of  a spotless  shirt— 

A dapper  boot— a little  hand — 

If  half  the  little  soul  is  dirt?  . , . 

“ A Tlmon  you  ! Nay,  nay,  for  shame  : 

It  looks  too  arrogant  a jest— 

The  fierce  old  man— to  take  his  name. 

You  bandbox.  Off,  and  let  him  rest.” 

See  Alcibiades. 

New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  A.  A 

comedy  by  Philip  Massinger,  produced  about 
1620,  and  printed  in  1633.  The  story  illustrates  the 
signal  retribution  which  often  befalls  the  unjust 
extortioner.  The  leading  character  is  Sir  Giles 
Overreach  (q.v.). 

“New  Zealand,  Some  traveller  from.” 

The  hero  of  a famous  passage  in  Macaulay’s  Essays 
(on  Ranke’s  History  of  the  Popes),  where  the  writer 
prophesies  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  “may 
still  exist  in  undiminished  vigour,  when  some  tra- 
veller from  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a broken  arch  of 
London  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul’s.” 
A similar  image  had  been  employed  by  the  same 
writer  in  1824  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  a 
review  of  Mitford’s  Greece,  and  he  employed  it  in 
1829  in  a review  of  Mill’s  Essay  on  Government. 
See,  also,  Volney’s  Ruins,  chap.  ii. ; Horace  Wal- 
pole’s Letter  to  Mason,  Nov.  24,  1774;  Henry  Kirke- 
White’s  Time ; and  Shelley’s  Dedication  to  Peter 
Bell. 

Newbury,  William  of.  See  William  of 
Newbury. 

Newcastle,  Duchess  of,  Margaret  Caven- 
dish, poet,  dramatist,  and  miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1624,  d.  1673),  published  Philosophical  Fancies 
(1653) ; Poems  and  Fancies  (1653) ; Philosophical 
and  Physical  Opinions  (1655),  (q.v.);  The  World's 
Olio  (1655) ; Nature's  Picture  drawn  by  Fancies 
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Pencil  (1656),  (q.v.) ; Plays  (1662 — 8);  Orations  of 
Pivers  Sorts  (1662) ; Philosophical  Letters  (1664) ; 
CCXI.  Sociable  Letters  (1664);  Observations  upon  Ex- 
perimental Philosophy  (1666) ; The  Life  of  William 
Cavendish , Puke  of  Newcastle  (1667) ; and  Grounds 
of  Natural  Philosophy  (1668).  Her  Select  Poems 
■were  edited  and  published  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges 
in  1S13.  Her  Life  is  contained  in  A true  Re- 
lation of  the  Birth,  $c.,  of  Margaret  Cavendish , 
Putchess  of  Netvcastle,  written  by  Herself , and  pub- 
lished, with  a critical  preface  by  Brydges,  in  1814. 
See  Horace  Walpole’s  Royal  and  Noble  Authors. 
See  next  paragraph. 

Newcastle,  Duke  Of,  William  Cavendish, 
husband  of  the  preceding,  published,  in  1657,  La 
Methods  et  Invention  nouvelle  de  dresser  les  chevaux, 
which  was  translated  into  English,  and  published 
in  1667.  The  duke  died  in  1676,  and  his  bio- 
graphy was  written  by  the  famous  Lord  Claren- 
don. “ The  duchess,”  says  Horace  Walpole,  “ has 
left  another  [published  in  1667],  more  diffuse, 
indeed,  but  not  less  entertaining.  It  was  equally 
amusing  to  hear  her  sometimes  compare  her  lord  to 
Julius  Caesar,  and  oftener  to  acquaint  you  with 
such  anecdotes  as  in  what  sort  of  coach  he  went  to 
Amsterdam.  The  touches  on  her  own  character 
are  inimitable.  She  says  that  it  pleased  God  to 
command  his  servant  Nature  to  endue  her  with  a 
poetical  and  philosophical  genius,  even  from  her 
birth.”  Charles  Lamb  speaks  highly  of  the  Life. 

Newcomb,  Thomas,  poet  (b.  1675,  d.  1766), 
wrote  The  Library  (1718),  The  Last  Judgment 
(1723),  and  an  Ode  on  the  Success  of  the  British 
Arms  at  the  close  of  Seven  Years’  War  in  1763. 

Newcome,  Colonel,  in  The  Newcomes  (q.v.), 
is  “ the  finest  portrait,”  says  Hannay,  “that  has 
been  added  to  the  gallery  of  English  fiction  since 
Sir  Walter’s  time.  The  pathos,  at  once  manly  and 
delicate,  with  which  his  ruin  and  death  are  treated, 
places  Thackeray  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  poetic 
humorists.” 

Newcome,  Ethel,  in  Thackeray’s  novel, 
is  the  niece  of  Colonel  Newcome  and  cousin  to 
Clive,  whom  she  loves,  and  by  whom  she  is  beloved. 
“Ethel  Newcome,”  says  Hannay,  “who  is  at  once 
as  clever  as  Beatrix  [Castlewood,  q.v.],  and  as  good 
as  Laura  (q.v.),  disposes  at  once  of  the  old  charge 
that  all  the  writer’s  good  women  are  geese.” 

Newcome,  Sir  Barnes,  in  Thackeray’s 
novel,  is  “ the  very  essence  of  worldliness  of  the 
nineteenth  century  type.” 

Newcome, William,  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
(b.  1729,  d.  1800),  wrote  An  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels, Our  Lord's  Conduct  as  an  Instructor,  An 
Improved  Version  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  and  other 
works. 

Newcomen,  Matthew  (d.  1666),  was  one  of 
the  five  Nonconforming  divines  who,  in  1641,  replied 
to  Bishop  Hall’s  Remonstrance  for  Episcopacy.  See 
Smectymnuus. 


Newcomes,  The:  “Memoirs  of  a Most 
Respectable  Family,”  by  William  Makepeace  ] 
Thackeray  ; written  by  him  in  the  character  of 
“Arthur  Pendennis,  Esq.,”  and  published,  in  a serial 
form,  in  1855.  Tho  hero  is  Clive  Newcome  a 
young  artist,  son  of  Colonel  Newcome  (q.v.),  and 
cousin  of  Ethel  Newcome  (q.v.),  whom  he  marries 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Itosa  Mackenzie. 
Among  the  other  characters  are  the  Comte  do- 
Florae  (q.v.),  Charles  Honeyman  (q.v.),  “J.  J.” 
(q.v.),  Fred  Bayham  (q.v.),  Lady  Kew,  Jack  Bel- 
size,  Dr.  Goodenough,  and  others. 

Newdigate,  Sir  Roger  (b.  1719,  d.  1806), 
was  the  founder  of  the  Newdigate  Prize  for  Eng. 
lish  verse  in  Oxford  University.  The  prize  has  fre- 
quently been  gained  by  men  afterwards  famous  in 
English  literature. 

Newe-Yere  Gift  (Ane)  to  the  Quene, 
when  sche  came  first  hame.  A poem  by 
Alexander  Scot,  printed  in  1562,  and  less  valuable 
as  poetry  than  for  the  information  it  affords  us 
concerning  an  important  period  of  Scottish  history. 

NeweU,  Robert  H.  See  Kerr,  Orpheus  C. 

Newes  from  any  Whence  : “ or,  Old 

Truth,  under  a Supposall  of  Noveltie,  Occasioned 
by  divers  Essaies,  and  private  passages  of  Wit, 
between  sundrie  Gentlemen  upon  that  subject.” 
By  Sir  Thomas  Overbury;  first  printed  in  1614. 
This  is  a number  of  short  epigrams  and  apophthegms, 
arranged  under  such  headings  as  Newes  from  Court, 
Answere  to  the  Court  Newes,  and  so  on. 

Newes  from  Ipswich:  “discovering  cer- 
taine  late  detestable  Practices  of  some  domineering 
Lordly  Prelates.”  A work  by  William  Pryxne 
(1600 — 1699),  which,  published  in  1637,  roused,  by 
its  vehement  aspersions  of  the  Bishops,  the  indig- 
nation of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  made  the  writer 
amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Star  Chamber. 
He  was  condemned  to  pay  a fine  of  £5,000,  to 
stand  in  the  pillory,  to  have  his  ears  cut  off,  to  be 
branded  on  both  cheeks  with  the  letters  S.  L. 
(seditious  libeller),  and  to  be  expelled  from  his 
profession  of  the  law  ; and,  after  a short  imprison- 
ment at  Carnarvon,  he  was  conveyed  to  Mount 
Orgeuil  Castle,  in  the  Island  of  Jersey,  where  he 
composed  some  Pivinc  and  Profitable  Meditations, 
with  other  Poems,  which  were  published  in  1641. 

Newfangle,  Nichol.  See  Like  Well  to 
Like,  &c. 

Newgate  Garland,  The.  A ballad  on 
Blake  (or  Blueskin)’s  attack  upon  Jonathan  Wild 
in  1725.  It  was  written  by  John  Gay. 

Newlight,  Aristarchus.  The  nom  de 

plume  under  which  Archbishop  Whately  (1787  • 
1863)  published  a little  work  in  ridicule  of  Ger- 
man neologism. 

“New-made  honour .”  Sec  “Honour 
(New-made.)” 
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Newman,  Arthur.  See  Pleasure’s  Vision, 

• 

Newman,  Francis  William,  miscellaneous 
riter  (b.  1805),  is  the  author  of  The  Human  Soul: 
i Sorrows  and  Aspirations  (1849);  Phases  of  Faith: 
assages  from  Dty  Own  Creed  (1850) ; A Church 
'the  Future  (1854);  Theism:  Doctrinal  and  Frac- 
tal (1858);  Miscellanies:  Academical  and  Historical 
869) ; and  many  other  works. 

Newman,  John  Henry,  D.D.  (b.  1801), 
as  published,  among  other  works,  Parochial 
ermons  (1838—44) ; Sermons  on  Subjects  of  the  Day 
1S44) ; The  Theory  of  Religious  Belief  { 1844);  The 
development  of  Christian  Doctrine  (1846) ; Loss  and 
fain:  the  Story  of  a Convert  (1848);  The  Office 
nd  Work  of  Universities  (1854 — 6);  Sermons 
'‘reached  on  Various  Occasions  (1857);  Apologia  pro 
Witd  Sud  (1864);  Poems  (1868);  The  Grammar  of 
Assent  (1870) ; and  Mr.  Gladstone's  u Expostulation" 
: 1875).  See  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua. 

“ News  (Evil)  rides  fast.”  See  “ Evil 

*sews.” 

News,  The  Staple  of.  A comedy  by  Ben 
Jonson,  produced  in  1625,  and  one  of  his  most 
} felicitous  efforts. 

Newspapers  generally  have  their  origin 
'traced  to  the  Acta  Diurna  of  Rome,  a kind  of  official 
gazette,  issued  under  the  management  and  autho- 
rity of  the  government,  and  posted  up  in  prominent 
places  of  the  city,  where  those  who  ran  might  read. 
These  Acta  obtained  both  under  the  republic  and 
the  empire,  and  furnished  the  citizens  with  a suf- 
: ficiently  full  and  interesting  account  of  what  was 
.going  on,  not  only  at  home  but  abroad.  On 
t the  same  day  it  would  be  recorded,  for  example, 

; that  thirty  boys  and  forty  girls  had  been  born 
on  a certain  estate  at  Cuma;  that  a slave  had 
been  put  to  death  for  uttering  disrespectful  words 
against  his  master ; and  that  a fire  had  broken  out 
on  the  previous  evening  in  Pompey’s  gardens. 
Tho  Acta  Diurna  were  really  the  newspapers  of 
Rome,  being  in  many  respects  more  complete  than 
their  modem  successors.  Their  contents  included 
a list  of  births  and  deaths,  an  account  of  sums  paid 
into  the  Treasury,  the  edicts  of  the  magistrates, 
reports  of  trials,  news  of  foreign  wars,  and  items 
in  regard  to  all  matters  of  municipal  interest. 
They  were  discontinued,  however,  on  the  downfall 
of  the  empire,  and  mediseval  Europe  had  to  depend 
for  its  intelligence  upon  private  letters  and  the 
news  brought  by  word  of  mouth.  Only  when 
printing  become  known  and  general  did  the  news- 
paper reappear  to  perform  its  ancient  functions. 
We  hear  then,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  of  news- 
sheets,  styled,  Relationers,  or  Neue  Zeitung,  as  ap- 
pearing at  many  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
towns,  by-and-by  spreading,  as  was  natural,  to 
Venice,  where  the  official  Notizie  Scritte,  practically 
identical  with  the  Roman  Acta,  wore  to  be  obtained 
for  a small  coin  called  gazetta,  whence,  it  is  said, 
our  now  familiar  and  widespread  word  “gazette.” 


It  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  the 
British  Isles  became  acquainted  with  a newspaper. 
It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  Elizabethan 
age  boasted  an  English  Mercuric , copies  of  which 
were  reputed  to  be  existing,  but  were  speedily 
discovered  to  be  only  forgeries.  It  is  now  gene- 
rally accepted  that  the  first  English  newspaper, 
worthy  of  the  name,  was  that  published  in  1622  by 
Nathaniel  Butter,  under  the  name  of  The  Ccrtaine 
News  of  the  Present  Week.  Pamphlets  on  political 
questions,  and  containing  some  amount  of  intel- 
ligence, had  before  this  been  published  in  a 
printed  form,  but  no  newspaper,  strictly  so  called, 
had,  we  are  told,  issued  from  any  printing-press. 
The  example,  however,  once  set,  was  of  course 
quickly  followed,  and  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
was  signalised  by  the  appearance  of  a flood  of 
news-sheets,  rendered  interesting  by  the  struggle 
between  King  and  Parliament,  and  rejoicing  in  an 
infinite  number  of  variations  upon  popular  titles. 
Mercurius  was  one  of  these,  and  gave  birth  to  the 
Mercurius  Aulicus , the  Mercurius  Mastix,  the  Mer- 
curius Democritus,  the  Mercurius  Acheronticus , and 
the  like.  Intelligencer  was  another,  and  produced 
The  King's  Intelligencer,  The  Scots’  Intelligencer , The 
Public  Intelligencer,  and  so  on.  The  papers  natu- 
rally ranged  themselves  under  the  two  parties,  and 
whilst  the  Royalists  rejoiced  in  their  organs,  the 
Republicans  had  The  Parliament' s Scout,  The  Par- 
liament’s Scout’s  Discovery,  and  The  Parliament  Kite. 
There  was,  however,  not  much  news  in  any  of 
them ; but  there  was  plenty  of  political  rancour, 
which  eventually  grew  to  such  proportions  that  a 
censorship  of  the  press,  at  first  not  thought  of,  and 
afterwards  abolished,  came  to  be  considered  neces- 
sary. This  was  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  in 
whose  reign  The  London  Gazette,  which  still  exists, 
first  took  its  rise.  Originally  it  was  The  Oxford 
Gazette , so  called  because  published  at  Oxford, 
where  the  Court  had  fled  from  the  plague  in  1665. 
The  London  Gazette  followed  in  1666.  The  first 
daily  paper  in  England  was  not,  however,  issued 
until  1695,  when  The  Post-Boy,  as  it  was  called, 
existed  for  three  days,  to  be  followed  in  1702  by 
The  Daily  Courant,  which  had  a much  longer  life. 
Even  at  this  time,  the  newspapers  started  indulged 
in  eccentric  names,  such  as  The  Morning  Mercury: 
or,  a Farce  of  Fools  (1700);  and  The  British  Apollo: 
or.  Curious  Amusements  for  the  Ingenious  (1708). 
In  1704  appeared  The  Review  of  the  Affairs  of 
State,  edited  by  Daniel  Defoe  (q.v.),  who  in  1706 
altered  the  title  to  A Review  of  the  State  of  the 
English  Nation,  and  published  this  paper  three 
times  instead  of  only  once  weekly.  In  1715  came 
The  London  Post,  notable  as  the  periodical  in  which 
Robinson  Crusoe  first  appeared ; also,  The  Spectator 
(not  Addison’s),  The  Medley,  and  The  Censor.  In 
1724,  The  St.  James’s  Post  and  Evening  Post  became 
absorbed  in  The  St.  James's  Chronicle,  which  was 
itself  eventually  incorporated  with  the  Press.  The 
Craftsman  appeared  in  1726,  The  Grub  Street 
Journal  in  1731,  and  The  Genci-ous  London  Morning 
Advertiser , so  called  because  given  away  gratis,  in 
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1738.  It  was  not,  nevertheless,  the  first  journal 
distributed  for  nothing,  for  we  read  that  that  was  the 
case  "with  The  Domestick  Intelligencer , issued  in  1679. 
In  1678  tho  Mer curias  Librarius  became  the  fore- 
runner of  the  literary  journals.  All  Alive  and 
Merry:  or,  the  London  Daily  Post  appeared  in  1749. 
Ten  years  afterwards  came  The  Public  Ledger , to 
which  Goldsmith  (q.v.)  was  a contributor.  In  1762 
Smollett  published  his  Briton , and  Wilkes  his 
North  Briton  (q.v.).  The  history  of  the  metro- 
politan press  may  after  this  be  traced  by  giving 
the  more  noticeable  papers,  dead  or  living,  in  the 
order  of  their  first  publication: — The  Morning 
Chronicle  (1769),  The  Morning  Post  (1772),  The 
Morning  Herald  (1780),  The  Daily  Universal  Re- 
gister (1785,  becoming  The  Times  in  1788),  The 
Sun  (1792),  The  Courier  (1792),  The  Morning 
Advertiser  (1796),  Bell’s  Weekly  Messenger  (1796), 
The  Anti-Jacobin  (1798),  The  Weekly  Dispatch 
(1801),  The  Globe  (1803),  John  Bull  (1820),  The  Sun- 
day Times  (1822),  The  Standard  (1827),  The  Record 
(1828),  The  Court  Journal  (1829),  The  True  Sun 
(1832),  The  Constitutional  (1836),  The  Era  (1838), 
The  News  of  the  World  (1843),  The  Daily  News 
(1846),  Lloyd’s  Newspaper  (1853):  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph (1855),  The  Morning  Star  (1856),  The  City 
Press  (1857),  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (1865),  and  The 
Echo  (1868).  The  first  English  provincial  news- 
paper appears  to  have  been  the  Mercurius  Aulicus, 
published  at  Birkenhead  in  1642,  and  followed,  at 
Bristol,  in  1664,  by  the  Mercurius  Hibernicus.  The 
Worcester  Journal  was  originally  issued  in  1690, 
The  Stamford  Mercury  in  1695,  The  Newcastle 
Courant  in  1711,  The  Liverpool  Courant  in  1711, 
The  Hereford  Journal  in  1713,  The  York  Mercury 
in  1713,  The  Leeds  Mercury  in  1718,  The  Reading 
Mercury  in  1723,  The  Ipswich  Journal  in  1725, 
The  Manchester  Gazette  in  1730,  The  Birmingham 
Gazette  in  1741,  and  The  Bath  Journal  in  1744. 
Farther  down  we  need  not  go,  for  it  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  within  a reasonable  space 
the  dates  of  the  many  admirable  newspapers  which 
have  appeared  out  of  London  from  1744  till  now. 
Turning  to  Scotland,  we  find  the  Mercurius  Poli- 
ticus  named  as  the  first  paper  published  there, 
having  been  issued,  in  1653,  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  being  succeeded  in  1661  by  the  Mercurius 
Caledonius.  The  Edinburgh  Gazette  first  appeared 
in  1699,  The  Edinburgh  Courant  (not  the  present 
paper)  in  1795,  The  Scots  Courant  in  1706,  The 
Edinburgh  Flying  Post  in  1708,  The  Scots  Postman 
in  1709,  The  Evening  Courant  (the  present  Edin- 
burgh Courant ) in  1718,  The  Caledonian  Mercury  in 
1720,  The  Scotsman  in  1817,  and  The  Witness  in 
1840.  The  first  Irish  newspaper  of  any  kind  was 
The  Dublin  News-letter  (1685) ; the  first  daily  was 
Due's  Occurrences  (1700).  In  India  the  first  news- 
paper was  Hicking's  Gazette  (1781);  in  Australia, 
The  Sydney  Gazette  (1803);  in  America,  The  Boston 
News-letter  (1704) — The  Daily  Sim  (1833)  being, 
however,  the  first  American  daily.  The  increase 
of  newspapers  of  late  years  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  between  1850 — 60,  457  papers  were  started; 


between  1861 — 70,  464;  and  between  1871 4 

249.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  majority  of 
our  journals  arc  not  very  old,  though  there  are 
still  five  publications  in  existence  which  date  from 
before  1700 — the  London  and  Edinburgh  Gazettes 
(1665  and  1699),  Berrow’s  Worcester  Journal  (1690), 
The  Stamford  Mercury  (1695),  and  The  Course  of 
the  Exchange  (1697).  The  numerous  class  journals 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  every  interest  in  the 
country,  can  only  be  alluded  to.  In  this  category 
must  be  included  all  purely  literary,  medical, 
religious,  military  and  naval,  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, and  other  journals,  which  have  multiplied 
wonderfully  of  late  years.  A great  impetus  to 
newspapers  was,  of  course,  given  in  1855,  when 
the  stamp  duty  was  abolished,  and  when  they  were 
enabled  so  largely  to  reduce  their  prices.  A still 
greater  impetus  was  given  in  1861,  when  the  paper 
duty  was  also  repealed,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
almost  endless  multiplication  of  every  sort  and  size 
of  periodical.  The  introduction  of  telegraphy  was 
also  a benefit,  the  extent  of  which  can  now  hardly 
be  estimated,  so  accustomed  are  we  to  the  full 
telegraphic  reports  which  meet  us  every  morning. 
For  particulars  of  the  story  briefly  sketched  in  this 
article,  see  Andrews’  History  of  Journalism,  Hunt’s 
Fourth  Estate,  Grant’s  Newspaper  Press,  and  the 
various  Press  Guides. 


Newspapers  Thirty-five  Years  Ago. 

One  of  the  Last  Essays  of  Elia,  by  Charles  Lamb 
(1775 — 1834),  published  in  1833. 

Newton  Forster.  A novel  by  Captain 
Makryat,  originally  published  in  The  Metropolitan 
Magazine , the  editorship  of  which  he  accepted  in 
1832. 

Newton,  John,  devotional  writer  (b.  1722, 
d.  1807),  published  Messiah : Fifty  Expository 
Discourses  (1786);  Gardiplionia : or,  Utterance,  of 
the  Heart  (1781),  (q.v.) ; and,  in  conjunction  with 
Cowper  the  poet,  the  Olney  Hymns  (q.v.). 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  mathematician  and 
natural  philosopher  (b.  1642,  d.  1727),  wrote  Prin- 
cipia  Philosophies  Naturalis  Mathematica  (1687), 
(q.v.);  Quadrature  of  Curves  (1700);  Opticks  (1704) ; 
Arithmetica  Universalis  (170/) ; Analysis  per  Quan- 
titatum  Series  (1711);  De  Mundi  Systemate  (1728), 
Chronology  of  Ancient  Kingdoms  { 1728);  Obser- 
vations on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  (1733)  ^ The 
Method  of  Fluxions  and  Infinite  Series  (1736)  ; 
Opusculata  Mathematica  (1744);  and  other  works, 
published  by  Bishop  Horsley  in  1779— 85,  under 
the  title  of  Opera  quee  extant  omnia.  The  Life  ot 
Newton  has  been  written  by  Fontenelle  (1  < '-fh 
Frisi  (1778),  Biot  (1822),  De  Morgan  (18331 
Whewell  (1836),  and  Sir  David  Brewster  (18o5> 
His  Correspondence  with  Professor  Cotes  appeared  in 
1850. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  To  the  Memory  of. 

A poem  by  James  Thomson  (1700—1/48),  pub- 
lished in  1727,  and  written,  says  Johnson,  ‘as  an 
exact  philosopher  by  the  instruction  of  Mr.  At  raj . 
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i Nowton,  Thomas  (d.  1607),  translated  tho 
'hebais  of  Seneca  (q.v.),  and  edited  other  works  by 
ae  same  author.  A list  of  his  fugitive  pieces  is 
iven  in  It  it  son’s  Bibliographia  Poetica ; among 
hem  being  Atropoion  Delion  (q.v.);  Posa,  Rosalynd, 
nd  Rosmary  (q.v.);  and  a History  of  the  Saracens. 
I iee  Warton’s  History  of  English  Poetry  and  Wood’s 
I ithence  Oxonienses. 

Newton,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Bristol  (b. 
'1704,  d.  1782),  edited  Paradise  Lost , with  notes  of 
/arious  authors,  in  1749,  and  published  a corre- 
I jponding  edition  of  Paradise  Regained  in  1752. 
I His  Dissertations  on  the  Prophets  appeared  in  1754; 
I his  complete  Works,  with  memoir,  in  1782. 

Niccols,  Richard,  poet  (temp.  Elizabeth  and 
I James  I.),  wrote  The  Cuckow  (1607) ; England’s 
L:  Eliza,  and  a Winter  Night's  Vision  (1610);  The 

I Ticynnes  Tragedye  (1611) ; The  Three  Sisters'  Tears 
(1613);  The  Furies  (1614);  Virtue's  Encomium 

; (1614) ; Monodia  (1615) ; London's  Artillery  (1616) ; 

\ ySir  Thomas  Overberrie’s  Vision  (1616);  and  The 

II  Beggar’s  Ape.  In  1610  he  published  a revised 
edition  of  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates  (q.v.).  See 
Wood’s  Athence  Oxonienses  and  Warton’s  History 
of  English  Poetry. 

“ Nice  than  wise,  More.” — Cowper,  On 
Mutual  Forbearance. 

Nice  Wanton.  An  old  moral-play,  in  which 
Iniquity  is  the  leading  character,  and  of  which  the 
moral  may  be  gathered  from  the  explanatory 
verses  on  the  title-page : — 

“ Wherein  ye  may  see 
Three  brauncbes  of  an  yll  tree, 

The  mother  and  her  chyldren  three, 

Twoo  naught,  and  one  godlye. 

“ Early  sharpe  that  wyll  he  thorne, 

Soon  ylJ  that  wyll  be  naught ; 

To  be  naught  better  unborne, 

Better  unfed  than  naughtely  taught.” 

The  mother  is  Xantippe,  a scold;  the  “twoo 
naught”  are  Ismael  and  Dalilah;  and  the  “one 
godlye”  is  Barnabas,  the  ill-treated  son.  The 
piece  is  dated  1560,  and  concludes  with  a song,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  concluding  verses : — 

" What  is  the  practice  of  a conscience  pure? 

To  love  and  fear  God,  and  other  allure. 

And  for  his  sake  to  help  his  neighbour : 

Then  may  he  well  be  merry. 

" What  shall  we  have,  that  can  and  will  do  this? 

After  this  life  everlasting  bliss, 

Yet  not  by  desert,  but  by  gift,  1-wis ; 

There  God  make  us  all  merry.” 

See  Collier’s  Dramatic  Poetry  and  Dodsley’s  Old 
Plays,  ed.  Hazlitt,  ii.,  160 — 184. 

Nichol,  John,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  Glasgow  University  (b.  1833),  has 
published  Fragments  of  Criticism  (1860) ; Hannibal,  a 
poetical  drama  (1872);  Tables  of  English  Literature 
(1877) ; and  numerous  articles  in  tho  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  and  the  reviews. 

Nichol,  John  Pringle,  LL.D., Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  Glasgow  University  (b.  1804,  d.  1859), 
was  the  author  of  The  Architecture  of  the  Heavens 
(1836),  The  Solar  System,  The  Stellar  Heavens,  The 
Dictionary  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  and  many  other 
miscellaneous  writings. 


Nichol  Newfangle.  See  Like  Will  to 
Like. 

Nicholas  de  Guildford  (circa  1197).  See 

Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  The. 

Nicholas  Nickleby.  See  Nickleby, 
Nicholas. 

Nicholas,  St.  See  St.  Nicholas. 

Nicholls,  William,  D.D.,  controversial 
writer  (b.  1664,  d.  1712),  wrote  A Commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1710);  A Conference 
with  a Theist  (1723);  The  Religion  of  a Prince,  A 
Short  History  of  Socinianism,  and  Defensio  Ecclesice 
Anglicance  (q.v.). 

Nichols,  John,  literary  editor  and  collector 
(b.  1744,  d.  1826),  published  Brief  Memoirs  of  Mr. 
Bowyer  (1778) ; Biographical  Anecdotes  of  William 
Hogarth  (1781)  ; Anecdotes  of  Bowyer  and  many  of 
his  Literary  Friends  (1782);  The  Progresses  and 
Public  Processions  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1788 — 1807) ; 
The  History  and  Antiquities  of  theTown  and  County 
of  Leicester  (1795 — 1815);  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (1812 — 15),  (q.v.) ; Lllustrations 
of  the  Literary  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
(1817 — 58);  Progresses,  Processions,  and  Magni- 
ficent Festivities  of  King  James  the  First,  §c. 
(1828)  ; editions  of  the  Letters  of  Sir  Bichard 
Steele  and  Bishop  Atterbury ; The  Bibliotheca 
Topographica  Britannica;  and  many  other  works,  a 
list  of  which  may  be  read  in  The  Gentleman  s 
Magazine  for  December,  1826.  In  that  number 
appeared  a Memoir  of  John  Nichols,  by  Alexander 
Chalmers,  and  some  brief  memorials  were  printed, 
for  private  circulation,  in  1804. 

Nichols,  John  Bowyer,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding (b.  1779,  d.  1863),  edited  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  volumes  of  the  Lllustrations , and 
published  Anecdotes  of  Hogarth  (1833),  Historical 
Notices  of  Fonthill  and,  its  Abbey,  London  Pageants, 
The  London  Guildhall,  Collectanea  Topographica  and 
Genealogica  ; and  other  works. 

Nichols,  John  Gough,  son  of  preceding 
(b.  1806,  d.  1873),  was,  like  his  grandfather,  editor 
of  The  Gentleman! s Magazine,  and  published  Auto- 
graphs of  Personages  Conspicuous  in  English  His- 
tory (1829),  besides  editing  various  works  for  the 
Camden  Society  and  the  Koxburgh  Club. 

Nicholson,  Margaret,  Posthumous 
Fragments  of:  “being  Poems  found  among 
the  Papers  of  that  noted  Female,  who  attempted 
the  life  of  the  King  in  1786.”  This  little  volume, 
published  in  1810,  under  tho  editorship  of  “ John 
Fitzvictor,”  was  the  work  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg,  and  intentionally 
characterised  by  the  wildest  extravagance.  “ This 
farrago  of  burlesqued  revolutionary  commonplaces 
was  accepted,”  says  W.  M.  Bossetti,  “in  good 
faith,  and  even  admired,  by  university  men.” 

Nicholson,  William,  Archbishop  of  Cashel 
(b.  1655,  d.  1727),  published  Leges  Marchiarum  : 
or,  Borders  Laws ; and  Historical  Libraries — of 
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England  (1714),  Scotland  (1702),  and  Ireland 
(1724).  The  last  three  were  re-published,  in 
a corrected  and  amended  form,  in  1736.  His 
Letters  on  Various  Subjects  were  edited  by  Nichols 
in  1809  ; and  among  his  minor  works  aro  A Trea- 
tise on  the  Laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  A Description 
of  Poland  and  Denmark,  and  some  pamphlets  on 
the  Bangorian  controversy. 

Nicholson,  William.  See  Brownie  of 

Blednoch. 

Nickleby,  Nicholas.  A novel  by  Charles 
Dickens  (1812 — 1870),  the  first  monthly  number 
of  which  appeared  on  March  31,  1838.  It  ex- 
tended to  twenty  numbers,  and  was  issued  in.  a 
complete  form  in.  1839.  In  the  preface  the  author 
mentions  how  he  first  came  to  hear  of  the  gross 
mismanagement  carried  on  in.  the  Yorkshire 
schools,  which  he  afterwards  described  in  the  novel, 
and  how  he  determined  to  go  down  and  see  what 
they  were  like.  His  description  is  too  lengthy  to 
be  quoted  here,  but,  unlike  most  prefaces,  should 
be  read  before  the  body  of  the  work.  Nicholas 
Nickleby  was  very  successful,  and  is  said  to  have 
brought  the  writer  £3,000.  Sydney  Smith,  writing 
to  Sir  George  Philips  in  1838,  said: — 11  Nickleby 
is  very  good.  I stood  out  against  Mr.  Dickens  as 
long  as  I could,  but  he  has  conquered  me.”  A 
dramatic  version  of  the  novel,  by  Mrs.  Edward 
Stirling,  was  produced  in  the  same  year  at  the 
Adelphi,  London.  Among  the  characters  are  Mrs., 
Kate,  and  Ralph  Nickleby;  Smike  (q.v.);  Newman 
Noggs  (q.v.)  ; Squeers  (q.v.) ; Sir  Mulberry  Hawk 
(q.v.);  the  Brothers  Cheeryble  (q.v.);  John  Brow- 
die  (q.v.) ; Lord  Yerisopht  (q.v.) ; Arthur  Gride 
(q.v.);  Crummies  (q.v.);  Miss  La  Creevy  (q.v.); 
Lillyvick  (q.v.) ; and  Mantalini  (q.v.). 

Nicodemus.  A miracle-play,  founded  on 
the  apocryphal  gospel  of  that  name,  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  oldest  extant  specimen  of  that 
kind  of  composition,  and  is  to  be  found  among  the 
Harleian  MSS.  (No.  2253)  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  ascribed  by  Collier  to  the  earlier  part  of 
Edward  III.’s  reign.  It  is  founded  on  the  six- 
teenth chapter  of  the  gospel  referred  to,  and 
relates  to-  the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell,  to 
liberate  from  thence  Adam,  Eve,  John  the  Baptist, 
and  the  Prophets. 

Nicolas,  Sir  Nicholas  Harris,  genea- 
logist and  antiquarian  (b.  1799,  d.  1848),  pub- 
lished, among  other  works,  a Life  of  William 
Davison  (1823) ; Notitia  Historica  (1824) ; A 
Synopsis  of  the  Peerage  of  England  (1825)  ; Testa- 
menta  Vetusta  (1826)  ; History  of  the  Town  and 
School  of  Rugby  (1827);  Lives  of  Isaak  Walton  and 
Charles  Cotton  (1837) ; History  of  the  Orders  of 
Knighthood  of  the  British  Empire  (1842) ; and  Life 
and  Times  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  (1847).  Sir 
Harris  for  some  time  edited  The  Retrospective 
Review. 

Nicoll,  Robert,  Scottish  poet  (b.  1814,  d. 
1837),  published  his  first  and  last  volume  of  Poems 
in  1835.  Since  then  it  has  passed  into  several 


editions.  Nicoll  was  editor  of  The  Leeds  Times  from 
1835  to  1837.  His  verse  was  full  of  promise. 

Nigel,  The  Fortunes  of.  A novel  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  published  in  1822. 

Nigelus  Wireker,  precentor  of  Canterbury 

(circa  1190).  See  Speculum  Stultorum. 

Night.  A poem  by  Charles  Churchill 
(1731—1764),  in  the  form  of  an  Epistle  to  Robert 
Lloyd,  and  intended  as  a vindication  of  his  course 
of  life.  “ The  philosophy  of  this  poem,”  says 
Hannay,  “is  the  philosophy  of  what  we  now 
call  Bohemianism,  and  rests  on  the  principle  that 
the  vices  of  a generous  man  are  better  than  those 
of  a hypocrite ; as  if  no  third  alternative  were 
possible,  and  mankind  were  divided  into  good 
fellows  who  were  profligate,  and  prudent,  decorous 
men  without  wit  or  heart.” 

Night.  A poem  by  James  Montgomery  (1771 
— 1854),  beginning : — 

“ Night  Is  the  time  for  rest ; 

How  sweet,  when  labours  close. 

To  gather  round  an  aching  breast 
The  curtain  of  repose.” 

Night  and  Morning.  A novel  by  Edward, 
Lord  Lytton,  published  in  1841. 

“ Night ! How  beautiful  is.”  See  “ How 

BEAUTIFUL  IS  NIGHT!” 

Night,  On.  A sonnet  by  Joseph  Blanco 
White  (1775 — 1841),  considered  by  some  critics 
the  best  in  the  language.  It  begins  : — - 

“Mysterious  Night ! when  our  first  parent  knew 
Thee  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name. 

Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame. 

This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue  ? ” 

Night  Piece  on  Death,  The.  A reflective 
poem  by  Thomas  Parnell.  Goldsmith  seems  to 
have  preferred  it  to  Gray’s  Elegy. 

Night  Side  of  Nature,  The : “ or,  Ghosts 
and  Ghost  Seers.”  A collection  of  mysterious 
stories  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Crowe  (b.  1800),  pub- 
lished in  1848,  some  of  them  derived  from  the 
German,  and  others  from  supernatural  events  said 
to  have  occurred  in  England.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  their  authenticity  is  unquestionable,  but  the 
book  is,  nevertheless,  an  interesting  treasury  of 
curious  narratives,  and  is  still  read  by  those 
who  naturally  delight  in  details  of  extraordinary 
dreams,  presentiments,  et  id  genus  omne.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  above  authoress’s  book, 
entitled,  Light  and  Darkness  : or.  Mysteries  of  Life. 

“ Night  (The),  joint  labourer  with  the 

day.” — Hamlet , act  i.,  scene  1. 

Night  Thoughts.  See  Complaint,  The. 

Night,  To.  A lyric  by  Percy  Bysshb 
Shelley,  written  in  1821.  It  begins : — 

“Swiftly  walk  over  the  western  wave. 

Spirit  of  Night ! 

Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave 
Where,  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight, 

Thou  wovest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear 
Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear, 

' Swift  be  thy  flight  1 ” 
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“ Night’s  candles  are  burned  out.”— 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iii.,  scono  5. 


Nightingale,  Ode  to  a.  This  poem,  by 
John  Keats  (1796 — 1821),  “was  written,”  says 
Leigh  Hunt,  “ in  a house  at  tho  foot  of  Highgate 
Hill,  on  the  border  of  the  fields  looking  towards 
Hampstead.  The  poet  had  then  his  mortal  illness 
: upon  him,  and  knew  it;  never  was  tho  voice  of 
death  sweeter.” 

“ Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  Immortal  Bird ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down  ; 

The  voice  1 hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 
In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown  : 

Terliaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home. 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn  ; 

The  same  that  ofttimes  hath 
Charm’d  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn.” 


Nightingale,  The  : “a  Conversation  Poem,” 
by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  ; written  in  April, 
i 1798.  In  this  poem  occur  the  lines : — 


“ ‘ Most  musical,  most  melancholy  ’ bird ! 
A melancholy  bird ! Oh,  idle  thought ! 

In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy.” 


i On  this  Coleridge  commented  in  the  following 
note: — “This  passage  in  Milton  is  spoken  in  the 
■ character  of  a melancholy  man,  and  has  therefore 
a dramatic  propriety.  The  author  makes  this 
r remark  to  rescue  himself  from  the  charge  of 
having  alluded  with  levity  to  a line  in  Milton.” 
See  “ Most  musical,  most  melancholy.” 


“ Nightingale’s  high  note  is  heard, 

The.” — Byron,  Parisina,  stanza  i. 

Nightmare  Abbey.  A novel  by  Thomas 
Love  Peacock  (1785 — 1867),  first  published  in 
1818.  Among  the  characters  are  Cypress,  Flosky, 
Glowry,  Larynx,  Listless,  and  Scythrop,  all  of 
which  see. 


Nimrod.  The  nom  de  plume  of  Charles 
James  Apferley  (q.v.),  a well-known  sporting 
writer. 


“ Nine-days’  wonder,  A.”  A popular 
and  proverbial  expression,  to  which  allusion  is 
made  in  John  Fletcher’s  play  entitled  The 
Noble  Gentleman,  act  iii.,  scene  4,  and  in  Quarles’s 
Emblems , book  i.,  viii.  Hamilton  Aide  has  written 
a comedy  under  this  title. 


Nine  Worthies  of  London,  The.  A 

poem  by  Richard  Johnson  (1570— 1630),  published 
in  1592. 


Nineteenth  Century,  The.  A monthly 
literary  review ; started  in  1877. 

Nineveh,  The  Fall  of.  A poem  by  Edwin 
Atiierstone  (1788—1872),  tho  first  six  books  of 
which  were  published  in  1828,  and  seven  additional 
books  in  1830,  the  whole  being  completed  in  thirty 
books  in  1847.  It  received  the  cordial  approbation 
of  Lord  Jeffrey,  and  is  said  to  havo  suggested 
many  hints  to  tho  painter  Martin  for  his  famous 
picture  on  tho  samo  subject. 


Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise,  A,  by 
uhakles  Babbaoe  (1792— 1871) ; published  in  1837, 


and  “designed  at  once  to  refute  an  opinion  supposed 
to  bo  implied  in  tho  first  volume  of  that  series : 
that  ardent  devotion  to  mathematical  studies  is 
unfavourable  to  faith ; and  also  to  give  specimens 
of  the  defensive  aid  which  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity may  receive  from  tho  science  of  numbers.” 

“ Ninth  part  of  a hair,  I’ll  cavil  on 

the.” — King  Henry  IV.,  part  i.,  act  iii.,  scene  1. 

“ Niobe  (Like),  all  tears.” — Hamlet,  acti., 
scene  2. 

“Niobe  (The)  of  nations.”  — Byron, 
Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  canto  iv.,  stanza  79. 
This  description  is  applied  to  Rome. 

Nipper,  Susan,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Pom- 
bey  and  Son  (q.v.),  is  servant  to  Florence  Dombey 
(q.v.). 

“No  cloud,  no  relique  of  the  sunken 

day.” — The  Nightingale  (q.v.),  by  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge. 

No  Cross,  no  Crown.  A discourse  by 
William  Penn  (1644 — 1718),  “showing  the 
Nature  and  Discipline  of  the  Holy  Christ,”  and 
published  in  1669.  It  is  the  most  popular  of  the 
writer’s  religious  productions,  and  was  written 
during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
had  been  sent  for  publishing  a book  called  The 
Sandy  Foundation  Shaken. 

“No  hammers  fell,  no  ponderous  axes 

rung.”  A line  in  Heber’s  poem  of  Palestine 
(q.v.),  which,  together  with  its  companion, 

"Like  some  tall  palm  the  mystic  fabric  sprung,” 

was  added  by  the  poet  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  that  he  had  neglected  to  notice  how, 
in  the  erection  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  no  tools  had 
been  used.  Cowper,  in  describing  the  palace  of 
ice  built  for  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia,  had 
written  in  very  similar  terms  ( The  Task,  book  v.) : — 

“ Silently,  as  a dream,  the  fabric  rose ; 

No  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  there.” 

“ No  jewell’d  beauty  is  my  love.”  A 

lyric  by  Gerald  Massey  (b.  1828). 

“No  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest 

mo.” — King  Henry  IV.,  part  i.,  act  ii.,  scene  4. 

“No  more  shall  meads  be  deck’d  with 

flowers.” — The  Protestation,  by  Thomas  Carew 
(1589—1639). 

“No,  no,  fair  heretic;  it  needs  must 

be.”  A song  by  Sir  John  Suckling  (1609 — 1641). 

No  Pleasure  without  Pain.  A lyric  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  printed  in  The  Paradise  of 
Dainty  Devices  (1576).  Seo  Hannah’s  Courtly 
Poets. 

No  Thoroughfare.  The  titlo  of  tho  Christ- 
mas number  of  All  the  Year  Round  for  1867, 
written  by  Charles  Dickens  (1812  — 1870)  and 
Wilkie  Collins  (b.  1824).  It  was  afterwards 
dramatised  by  tho  authors. 
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“ No  stir  in  the  air,  no  stir  in  the  sea.” 

First  lino  of  Southey’s  Inchcape  Hock. 

No  Treasure  without  Gladness.  A 

lyric  by  William  Dunbar,  printed  in  Lord 
Hailes’  Scottish  Poems. 

No  Wit,  no  Help,  like  a Woman’s. 

A comedy  by  Thomas  Middleton,  written  in  1657. 

Noah’s  Flood.  A sacred  poem  by  Michael 
Drayton,  printed  in  1627. 

“Nobility’s  true  badge.”  See  “Mercy 
IS,”  &c. 

“Nobility,  Our  old.”  See  England’s  Trust. 

“Noble  (A)  of  Nature’s  own  creat- 

ing.”— Thomson,  Coriolanus,  act  iii.,  scene  3. 

“ Noble  (And  to  be),  we’ll  be  good.”— 

Bisbop  Percy,  Winifreda.  So  Tennyson  {Lady 
Clara  Vere  de  Vere ): — 

“’Tls  only  noble  to  be  good." 

Noble,  Mark,  antiquarian  writer  (d.  1827), 
published,  among  other  works,  A Genealogical  His- 
tory of  the  Royal  Families  of  Europe  (1781),  Memoirs 
of  the  Protectorate  House  of  Cromwell  (1784),  a His- 
tory of  the  College  of  Arms  (1805),  and  a continuation 
of  Granger’s  Biographical  Dictionary  of  England. 

Noble  Numbers:  “or,  Pious  Pieces.”  A 
collection  of  poems  by  Robert  Herrick,  published 
in  1647. 

“Noblemen,  gentlemen,  gig-men,  and 

men.”  The  four  classes  into  which,  according  to 
Carlyle  {Essay  on  Johnson),  mankind  has  been  said 
to  be  divided. 

“Nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares,  Who 

gave  us.” — Wordsworth,  Personal  Talk , stanza  4. 

“ Nobles  and  heralds,  by  your  leave,” 

— First  line  of  Prior’s  Epitaph  on  Himself — 

“ Here  lies  what  once  was  Mathew  Prior, 

The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve ; 

Can  Stuart  or  Nassau  claim  higher  1 ” 

“Noblest  mind  the  best  contentment 

has,  The.”  A line  in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene, 
book  i.,  canto  1,  stanza  35. 

“ Noblest  Roman  of  them  all,  This 

was  the.” — Julius  Ccesar,  act  v.,  scene  5. 

“Noblest  work  of  God,  The.”  Sec 

“ Honest  man’s.” 

“ Nobly,  nobly  Cape  St.  Vincent  to 

the  north-west  died  away.”  First  line  of  Home 
Thoughts  from  the  Sea , a lyric,  by  Robert  Brown- 
ing. 

Nobody,  Little  John.  See  Little  John 
Nobody. 

“ Nobody  seemed  one  penny  the 

worse.” — Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends , “The  Jack- 
daw of  Rheims.” 

Noctes  Ambrosianae.  A series  of  ima- 
ginary conversations,  seventy-one  in  number,  con- 


tributed to  Blackwood' s Magazine  between  the  years 
1822  and  1835.  Of  these,  thirty-nine  were  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  John  Wilson  (1785 — 1854), 
and  were  re-published,  with  notes,  by  Professor 
Ferrier,  in  the  edition  of  the  Works  published  by 
the  latter  in  1855 — 58.  The  conversations  were 
supposed  to  take  place  between  Christopher  North 
(Wilson),  Tickler  (Sym),  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 
(Hogg),  and  others,  in  the  “ blue  parlour”  of  a 
tavern,  kept  by  one  Ambrose,  and  situated  at  the 
back  of  Princes  Street,  close  to  the  Register  Office, 
Edinburgh.  Hence  the  title,  Noctes  Avibrosiance. 
But,  as  Professor  Ferrier  says,  a too  literal  inter- 
pretation is  not  to  be  given  to  the  scene  of  these 
festivities.  “Ambrose’s  Hotel  was,  indeed,  ‘a 
local  habitation  and  a name,’  and  many  were  the 
meetings  which  Professor  Wilson  and  his  friends 
had  within  its  walls.  But  the  true  Ambrose's  must 
be  looked  for  only  in  the  realms  of  the  imagination. 
The  veritable  scene  of  the  ‘Ambrosian  Nights’ 
existed  nowhere  but  in  their  author’s  brain.”  The 
following  is  the  running  motto  in  the  Noctes  : — 

“ This  ia  a distich  by  wise  old  Phorylides, 

An  ancient,  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  : 

Meaning  ‘’Tis  right  for  good  wine-bibbing  people, 

Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  round  the  board  like  a cripple. 

But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple.’ 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  ’tis— 

And  a very  fit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.” 

, 

A selection  from  the  Noctes , compiled  by  J.  Hill 
Burton,  appeared  in  1876,  with  an  introduction. 
“In  spite,”  says  Brimley,  “of  the  inevitable  effect 
of  the  lapse  of  years  upon  papers  discussing  so 
largely  topics  and  people  of  temporary  interest, 
such  is  the  high  quality  of  the  genius  lavished 
upon  them,  that  the  public  will  read  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Noctes  with  as  much  delight 
as  at  first.  They  appear  now  with  a claim  to  rank 
as  English  classics — as  the  choicest  production  of 
their  author,  one  of  the  most  highly-endowed  men 
of  his  time.” 

“Nodding  corn,  Wreathed  with.”— 

Burns,  The  Brigs  o'  Ayr. 

“Nodding  violet,  The.” — A Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream , act  ii.,  scene  2. 

“Nods  and  becks  and  wreathed 

smiles.”  Line  28  in  Milton’s  poem  of  L'  Allegro 
(q.v.). 

Noel-Fearn,  Rev.  Henry  (Christmas), 
miscellaneous  writer  and  translator  (b.  1811,  d. 
1868)  ; published  The  Cradle  of  the  Twin  Giants , 
Science  and  History,  Preachers  and  Preaching,  and 
other  works. 

Noggs,  Newman.  Clerk  to  Ralph  Nickleby, 
in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  (q.v.). 

“Noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  Time.”  See 

“ Foot  of  Time.” 

“None  but  himself  can  be  his 

parallel.”  A lino  in  Theobald’s  Double  False- 
hood. 
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“ None  but  the  brave  deserves  the 

iir.”  See  “ Bkave  deserves  the  fair,  None  but 
he.” 

“ None  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence, 

i.nd.” — Julius  Ccesar,  act  iii.,  sceno  2. 

“ None  think  the  great  unhappy  but 

he  great.” — Young,  The  Love  of  Fame , satire  i., 
ine  23S. 

Nongtongpaw.  A comic  ballad  by  Charles 
Dibdin  (1745 — 1814). 

“ ‘ Je  vous  n’entends  pas,  Monsieur.’ 

* What,  NongtoriKpaw  again ! ' cries  John.” 

Nonjuror,  The.  A comedy  by  Colley 
Cibber  (1671  — 1757),  produced  in  1717,  and 
founded  on  the  Tartuffe  of  Moliere.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  king,  who  immediately  rewarded  the 
■ author  with  a present  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
.and,  eventually,  with  the  appointment  of  poet- 
. laureate. 


Nonsence  upon  Sence,  The  Essence, 
Quintessence,  Insence,  Innocence,  Life- 
sence,  and  Magnificence  of,  by  John 
Taylor,  the  “Water  Poet”  (1580 — 1654);  pub- 
lished in  1653 : — 

“ The  impartiallest  satyre  that  ever  ■was  seen, 

That  speaks  truth  without  fear,  or  flattery,  or  spleen. 

Read  as  you  list,  commend  it,  or  come  mend  it ; 

The  man  that  pen'd  it  did  with  Finis  end  it.” 

“Nooks  to  lie  and  read  in.”— Leigh 
Hunt,  The  Story  of  Rimini. 

“Nonsense  well  tuned  and  sweet 

stupidity.” — Tickell,  To  Mr.  Addison. 

“Noon  of  night,  The.”— Ben  Jonson, 
Sejanus,  act  v.,  scene  6.  The  same  expression 
occurs  in  Dante. 


“Noon  to  dewy  eve,  From.” — Paradise 
Lost , book  i.,  line  743. 


Norden,  John  (b.  1548,  d.  1625),  was  the 
author  of  The  Sinful  Man’s  Solace  (1585) ; Specu- 
lum Britannice  (1593) ; A Progresse  of  Pietie  (1596) ; 
Storehouse  of  Varieties : an  Elegiacall  Poeme  (1601) ; 
Guyde  for  English  Travailers  (1925),  and  other 
works. 


N orfolchise  descriptionis  Impugnatio, 

by  John  of  St.  Omer  (circa  1197),  is  an  answer,  in 
rhyming  verse,  to  a satire  upon  Norfolk,  written 
by  a monk  of  Peterborough,  and  entitled  Descriptio 
Norfolciensium. 

Norman  by,  Marquis  of,  Constantine 
Henry  Phipps  (b.  1797,  d.  1863),  published  among 
other  works,  A Year  of  Revolution  (1857),  The  Con- 
gress and  the  Cabinet  (1859),  Louise  de  Bourbon 
(1861),  and  two  novels,  Matilda  (1825),  and  Yes 
or  Mo  (1818). 


Norna,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel  of  The 
Pirate  (q.v.),  is  intended  “ to  bo  an  instance  of  that 
singular  kind  of  insanity,  during  which  the  patient, 
while  she  or  he  retains  much  subtlety  and  address 
for  imposing  upon  others,  is  still  more  ingenious  in 
endeavouring  to  impose  upon  themselves.” 


Norris,  Edwin,  ethnologist  and  philologist 
(b.  1795),  edited  Prichard's  Natural  History  of 
Man  (1855),  The  Ancient  Cornish  Drama  (1859), 
and,  with  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  A Selection  from  the 
Historical  Inscriptions  of  Chaldea , Assyria,  and 
Babylonia  (1861).  He  contributed  largely  to  tho 
Transactions  of  tho  Koyal  Society. 

Norris,  John,  theologian  and  Platonic  philo- 
sopher (b.  1657,  d.  1711),  wrote  The  Picture  of  Love 
Unveiled  (1682),  The  Idea  of  Happiness  (1688),  The 
Theory  and  Regulation  of  Love  (1688),  Reflections  on 
the  Conduct  of  Human  Life  (1690),  Cursory  Reflec- 
tions on  a book  called  an  Essay  concerning  Human 
Understanding  (1690),  Practical  Discourses  on  the 
Beatitudes  (1690),  Account  of  Reason  and  Faith  in 
relation  to  the  Mysteries  of  Christianity  (1697),  and. 
The  Theory  of  the  Ideal  or  Intelligible  World  (1701). 
See  Sir  R.  Waring’ s Quid  sit  Amor.  See  Happi- 
ness, The  Idea  of  ; Ideal  or  Intelligible 
World  ; Love  Unveiled. 

North,  Christopher.  The  nom  de  plume 
under  which  Professor  John  Wilson  (q.v.)  contri- 
buted to  the  pages  of  Blackwood' s Magazine.  It 
first  arose  in  connection  with  his  Nodes  Ambrosiance 
(q.v.).  “ The  whole  literature  of  England,”  says 

Alison,  “ does  not  contain  a more  brilliant  series 
of  articles  than  those  with  which  he  [‘  Christopher 
North’]  has  enriched  the  pages  of  Blackwood’ s 
Magazine  ; and,  which  is  rarer  still,  the  generosity 
of  feeling  by  which  they  are  distinguished  equals 
their  critical  acuteness  and  delicacy  of  taste.”  See 
The  Recreations  of  Christopher  North.  Tennyson 
has  a lyric  inscribed  To  Christopher  North. 

North  Briton,  The.  A paper  started  in 
1762  by  John  Wilkes  (1727 — 1797),  and  used  by 
him  as  the  medium  for  attacks  upon  the  successive 
ministries  of  Lord  Bute  and  Greville.  In  his  45th 
number,  afterwards  so  famous,  he  dared  to  accuse 
the  king  of  uttering  a falsehood  from  the  throne, 
and  was  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower, 
from  which,  however,  his  status  as  a member  of 
Parliament  caused  him  speedily  to  be  released. 

North-East  Wind,  Ode  to  the,  by  the 

Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  (1819 — 1875),  begins — 

“ Welcome,  wild  North-Easter  I 
Shame  ft  Is  to  see 
Odes  to  every  zephyr. 

Ne’er  a verse  to  thee.” 

N orth,  Roger,  biographer  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1650,  d.  1733),  published  Lives  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Francis  North,  Baron  of  Guildford ; Sir 
Dudley  North,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  John 
North  (1742 — 4);  Examen : or,  an  Enquiry  into 
the  Credit  and  Veracity  of  a Pretended  Compleat 
History  of  England  [by  Bishop  Kennet]  (1740)  ; A 
Discourse  on  the  Study  of  the  Laws  (1824) ; and 
Memoirs  of  Mas  ick,  edited  by  Dr.  Rimbault  in  1836. 

North,  Sir  Thomas,  translator  (temp.  Queen 
Mary),  published  versions  of  tho  works  of  Doni  and 
Guevara,  but  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of 
that  translation  of  the  Lives  of  Plutarch  (q.v.). 
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which  Shakespeare  followed  in  so  many  of  his  finest 
plays.  It  was  made  from  the  French  of  Amyot, 
and  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1579  ; the 
-eighth  or  ninth  being  issued  in  1676. 

Northampton,  Marquis  of,  Spencer 
Joshua  Alwyne  Compton  (b.  1790,  d.  1851),  pub- 
lished a volume  of  poems  callod  The  Tribute. 

Northamptonshire  Poet,  The.  A name 
bestowed  on  John  Clare  (q.v.),  who  was  born 
sit  Helpstone  in  Northamptonshire.  See  Peasant 
Bard. 

Northanger  Abbey.  A novel  by  Jane 
Austen,  published  in  1818,  after  her  death  (1817). 

Northeote,  James  (b.  1746,  d.  1831),  wrote 
biographies  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1813),  and 
Titian  (1820) ; One  Hundred  Fables : Original  and 
Selected  (1828) ; and  was  an  extensive  contributor 
to  periodical  literature.  See  The  Conversations  of 
James  Northeote,  by  Hazlitt  (1830). 

Northern  Parmer,  The : “ Old  Style.”  A 
humorous  poem  in  the  Yorkshire  dialect  by  Alfred 
Tennyson.  Its  companion  picture,  The  Northern 
Farmer : New  Style,  is  equally  effective  as  a tour  de 
force.  The  “ old  style”  farmer  prides  himself  upon 
having  “ stubb’d  Thomaby  waaste.”  The  “ new 
style”  hears  nothing  but  “proputty,  proputty”  in 
the  sound  of  his  horses’  hoofs : — 

“ Ooom  up,  proputty,  proputty— that’s  what  I ’ears  ’im  saay— 
Proputty,  proputty,  proputty— canteran’,  canter  awaay.” 

Norton,  Andrews,  American  theological 
writer  (b.  1786),  published  Evidences  of  the 
Genuineness  of  the  Gospel  (1837,  1844,  and  1855), 
Reasons  for  not  Relieving  the  Doctrines  of  Trini- 
tarians concerning  the  Nature  of  God  and  the  Person 
of  Christ  (1833),  and  Tracts  concerning  Christianity 
(1852). 

Norton,  John.  See  Ordinal,  The. 

Norton,  Lady  Prances  (b.  1650,  d,  1720), 

was  the  author  of  Memento  Mori. 

Norton,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Caroline  Eliza- 
beth S.,  Lady  Maxwell,  poet  and  novelist  (b.  about 
1808,  d.  1877),  published  The  Dandie’s  Rout ; The 
Sorrows  of  Rosalie  (1829) ; The  Undying  One  (1831); 
The  Coquette,  and  Other  Stories  (1834);  The  Wife 
and  Woman' s Reward  (1835) ; The  Dream,  and  Other 
Poems  (1840) ; The  Child  of  the  Islands  (1845) ; 
Au/nt  Carry's  Ballads  (1847)  ; The  Martyr  (1849) ; 
A.  Residence  in  Sierra  Leone  (1849);  Talcs  and 
Sketches,  in  Prose  and  Verse  (1850 — identical  with 
The  Coquette')-,  Stuart  of  Dunleath  (1851);  English 
Laws  of  Custom  and  Marriage  for  Women  of  the  19th 
Century  (1854);  Letter  to  the  Queen  on  the  Marriage 
and  Divorce  Bill  (1855) ; The  Lady  of  La  Garaye 
(1861);  Lost  and  Saved  (1863);  Old. Sir  Douglas 
(1868). 

Norton,  Thomas,  dramatist  (b.  1532,  d. 
1584).  The  first  three  acts  of  Gorboduc  (q.v.)  are 
assigned  to  this  writer  by  Collier.  For  particulars 
as  to  his  life,  see  Wood’s  Athcnce  Oxonienses  ; and 
for  a list  of  his  very  unimportant  fugitive  pieces, 


see  Lowndes’s  Bibliographer' s Manual.  Among 
them  are  twenty-eight  Psalms  in  the  version  pub. 
fished  by  Stemhold  and  Hopkins.  “ If,”  says 
Warton,  “we  may  judge  from  his  share  in  our 
metrical  psalmody,  he  seems  to  have  been  much 
more  properly  qualified  to  share  in  the  miserable 
mediocrity  of  Sternhold’s  stanza;  and  to  write 
spiritual  rhymes  for  the  solace  of  his  illuminated 
brethren,  than  to  reach  the  bold  and  impassioned 
elevations  of  tragedy.”  Norton  had  at  least  one 
admirer  in  Jasper  Hey  wood,  who  wrote  in  1560: — 

“ There  Norton’s  ditties  do  delight.” 

Norval.  An  aged  peasant  and  his  son  in 
Home’s  play  of  Douglas  (q.v.). 

“ Norval,  My  name  is.”  See  Douglas. 

Norwynne.  See  Nature  and  Art.  ' 

Nosce  Teipsum : “This  Oracle  expounded 
in  two  Elegies.  1.  Of  Humane  Knowledge ; 2.  Of 
the  Soule  of  Man,  and  the  Immortafitie  thereof.” 
By  Sir  John  Davies  (1570 — 1626).  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1599.  “ It  is  a wonderful  instance,”  says 
George  MacDonald,  “ of  what  can  be  done  for 
metaphysics  in  verse.” 

“Not  a drum  was  heard,  not  a funeral 

note.”  The  first  line  of  Wolfe’s  ballad  on  The 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  (q.v.). 

Not-browne  Mayde,  The.  The  old  ballad, 
written  about  1500 — 1550,  on  which  Matthew 
Prior  founded  his  Henry  and  Emma  (q.v.).  The 
ballad  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  tells  the  story  of  a baron’s  daughter  who  was 
wooed  by  an  earl’s  son  in  the  guise  of  “ a squyer 
of  lowe  degree,”  much  as  the  heroine  in  Tennyson’s 
ballad  was  wooed  by  the  Lord  of  Burleigh  as  a 
landscape  painter.  When,  however,  she  has  been 
sufficiently  tested,  and  agrees  to  fly  with  him  to 
the  woods,  the  truth  is  revealed  to  her. 

“ Not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 

’Tis,” — Addison,  Cato — 

“But  we ’ll  do  more,  Sempronius,  we’ll  deserve  it.” 

“Not  in  the  vein,  I am.”— King  Richard 
III.,  act  iv.,  scene  2. 

“Not  lost,  but  gone  before.”  See 

“ Lost  (Not).” 

Not  so  Bad  as  we  Seem.  A comedy,  in 
five  acts,  written  by  Lord  Lytton  for  performance, 
in  1851,  by  an  amateur  company  of  players,  in- 
cluding Charles  Dickens,  John  Forster,  Douglas 
Jerrold,  Mark  Lemon,  Augustus  Egg,  and  others, 
who  acted  in  several  towns  of  England  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  “Guild  of  Literature  and  Art.” 
See  the  Life  of  Dickens  by  Forster. 

“ Not  to  do  it,  How.”  A phrase  used  by 
Dickens  in  his  novel  of  Little  Dorrit,  chapter  x. ; 
where  he  says : — “ Whatever  was  required  to  be 
done,  the  Circumlocution  Office  [q.v.]  was  before- 
hand with  all  the  public  departments  in  the  art  of 
perceiving  how  not  to  do  it." 
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| “Note  of,  When  found,  make  a.”— 

j ck.ens,  Dombey  and  San,  chap.  xv. 

“ Notes,  A chiel’s  amang  you  takin’.” 

I e “Chiel’s  amang  ye”  and  Grose’s  Peregri- 

I iTIONS. 

Notes  and  Queries.  A medium  of  inter- 
! mmunication  for  literary  men  and  general 
aders,  founded  in  1849  by  W.  J.  Thoms,  who 
I ted  as  editor  until  1S72.  It  then  passed  into 
10  hands  of  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke,  and  the  editorship 
i as  transferred  to  Dr.  Doran. 

“ Notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 

n.M — Collins,  The  Passions.  Compare  with  Camp- 
ell’s  “Distance  lends  enchantment”  (q.v.). 

41  Nothing,  Airy.” — A Midsummer  Night's 
"beam,  act  v.,  scene  1. 

Nothing,  An  Essay  on,  by  Hugo  Arnot 
1749 — 1786),  was  published  in  1777. 

“Nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down 

,ught  in  malice.” — Othello,  act  v.,  scene  ii. 

“Nothing  if  not  critical.”  See  “ Cri- 
tical.” 


“ Nothing  in  his  life  became  him  like 

;he  leaving  it.” — Macbeth,  act  i.,  scene  4. 

‘‘Nothing  long.”  See  “ Everything  by 

STARTS.” 

“Nothing,  O Mighty,”  — Crashaw,  Steps 
to  the  Temple — 

"Unto  thee, 

Nothing,  we  owe  all  things  that  he.” 

Nothing,  Ode  to:  “with  Notes,  by  Tris- 
megistus  Rustifucius,  D.D.,”  i.e.,  Thomas  Moore, 
the  poet.  A political  squib  which  was  very  suc- 
cessful. 

Nothing,  On.  A poem  by  John  Wilmot, 
Earl  of  Rochester  (1647 — 1680),  which  Johnson 
characterises  as  “ the  strongest  effort  of  his  muse. 
He  is  not  the  first  who  has  chosen  this  barren  topic 
for  the  boast  of  his  fertility.  There  is  a poem 
called  Nihil,  in  Latin,  by  Passerat,  a poet  and 
critic  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  France.”  Among 
the  seventeen  verses  of  which  the  poem  consists  are 
these : — 

“ Nothing,  who  dwell’st  with  fools  In  grave  disguise, 

For  whom  they  reverend  shapes  and  forms  devise, 

Lawn  sleeves,  and  furs,  and  gowns,  when  they  like  thee 
look  wise. 

" French  truth,  Dutch  prowess.  British  policy, 

Hibernian  learning,  Scotch  civility, 

Span  lards'  dispatch,  Danes’  wit,  are  mainly  seen  In  thee.” 

“Nothing  went  unrewarded  but 

desert.” — Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achitophel. 

“ Nothings,  Laboured.”  See  “ Laboured 
nothings.” 


Nothing  to  Wear:  “an  Episode  of  City 
Life.”  A satirical  poem  by  William  Allen 
Bi  tler,  an  American  writer  (b.  1826) ; written 
in  1857.  See  McFlimsey,  Flora. 


“ Nothing’s  so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely 

melancholy.”  The  last  lino  of  a famous  song, 
beginning — 

«« Hence,  all  you  vain  delights," 

in  Fletcher’s  play  of  The  Nice  Valour,  act  iii., 
scene  3.  See  Melancholy,  The  Author’s  Ab- 
stract of. 

“ Noticeable  man  (A),  with  large  grey 

eyes.” — Coleridge  as  described  by  Wordsworth. 

Nottingham  Poet,  The.  A name  bestowed 
on  Philip  James  Bailey  (q.v.),  who  was  bom  at 
Basford,  near  Nottingham. 

Nourmahal.  “ The  Light  of  the  Harem,”  in 
Moore’s  tale  of  that  name,  in  Lalla  Iloolch  (q.v.) ; 
beloved  by  Selim. 

Nova  Poetria.  A treatise,  in  Latin  hexa- 
meters, on  the  art  of  poetry,  written  by  Geoffrey 
de  Vinesauf  (circa  1198),  and  dedicated  to  Pope 
Innocent  III.  It  is  described  as  a dull  and  weari- 
some poem,  “only  interesting,”  says  Wright,  “ as 
being  the  key  to  the  general  style  of  the  Latin 
poetical  writers  of  the  13th  century,  which  was 
formed  on  the  rules  given  in  this  book.” 

Novalis.  The  assumed  name  of  Friedrich 
von  Hardenberg,  the  German  mystic  (b.  1772, 
d.  1801),  whose  Christianity  in  Europe  and  other 
works  have  been  translated  into  English.  See 
Carlyle’s  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Novel,  My.  See  My  Novel. 

N ovels.  as  a form  of  fiction,  distinct,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  pure  Allegory  (q.v.),  and,  on  the 
other,  from  pure  Romance  (q.v.),  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  their  rise  in  England  with  the  Robert 
Greene  (q.v.),  whose  melancholy  story  is  one  of 
the  saddest  episodes  in  Elizabethan  literature. 
This  writer  would  seem  to  have  been  first  to  at- 
tempt an  approximation  to  the  narratives  of  every- 
day character  and  manners  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar  in  this  country.  His  works  have  only 
the  relation  to  pure  novel- writing  which  the  grub 
has  to  the  butterfly,  but  still  they  have  that 
relation,  and  the  fact  is  to  the  honour  of  the 
•writer,  who  gave  a decided  impulse  to  the  spread 
of  what  is  now  so  universal.  His  first  lineal 
descendant  was  the  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  (q.v.),  whose 
name  is  less  known,  perhaps,  as  that  of  a novelist 
than  as  that  of  a writer  of  indecent  plays.  Her 
most  successful  fiction  was  a romance,  but  her 
novels,  though  of  little  intrinsic  merit,  are  interest- 
ing as  early  specimens  of  their  class.  As  Professor 
Masson  says,  however,  * 4 The  fact  that  she  alone  is 
now  usually  named  as  representing  the  novel  of 
the  Restoration,  shows  how  little  of  the  real  talent 
of  the  time  took  that  particular  direction.”  Be- 
tween this  writer  and  Defoe  there  was  only  one 
other  novelist  of  any  importance,  and  that  was 
Mrs.  Haywood  (q.v.),  who  is  denounced  in  The 
Eunciad  (q.v.)  as  a “ shameless  scribbler ; ” but 
whoso  Betsy  Thoughtless  had,  it  is  said,  at  least 
the  merit  of  suggesting  to  Madamo  D’Arblay  (q.v.) 
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the  action  of  her  Evelina  (q.v.).  Mrs.  Haywood 
died  in  1756,  and  nearly  forty  years  previously 
Defoe  (q.v.)  had  published  his  Moll  Flanders  (q.v.), 
the  first  of  his  novels  of  contemporary  fife  and 
character.  After  that  came  Colonel  Jack  (q.v.)  and 
Roxana  (q.v.),  both  of  them  inimitable  pictures 
of  low  London  existence,  which  had  the  effect  of 
putting  the  modern  English  novel  on  a permanent 
footing.  After  this,  the  stream  flows  on  without 
interposition  until  it  assumes  the  flood-like  cha- 
racter of  our  own  nineteenth  century  fiction. 
Swift  followed  Defoe,  hut  only  with  a work  which 
is  a satirical  allegory,  not  a novel.  The  imme- 
diately legitimate  successor  of  Defoe  was  Richard- 
son  (q.v.),  whose  Pamela  (q.v.),  Clarissa  Marlowe 
(q.v.),  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison  (q.v.)  took  all  Eng- 
land by  storm.  He  introduced  into  English  fiction 
what  may  he  called  the  Dutch  method  of  painting, 
by  patient  elaboration  of  detail  in  works  whose 
very  prolixity  now  prevents  them  from  being  read, 
though  full  of  amazing  power.  Clarissa  Marlowe 
has  of  late  years  been  condensed  successfully ; 
hut  the  others  are  known  to  the  modern  public 
but  by  name.  The  obtrusive  morality  of  Pamela 
suggested  to  Fielding  (q.v.)  his  inimitable  Joseph 
Andrews  (q.v.),  in  which,  as  in  Amelia  (q.v.)  and 
Tom  Jones  (q.v.),  the  writer  draws  the  England  of 
his  day  with  photographic  accuracy,  allied  to  a 
playful  humour  of  which  Richardson  knew  nothing. 
Fielding  was  eminently  noticeable  for  calling  a 
spade  a spade,  but  this  impropriety  had  a frankness 
and  geniality  about  it  foreign  to  that  of  Smollett 
(q.v.),  whose  Roderick  Random  (q.v.)  and  Count 
Fathom  (q.v.)  are  disagreeably  and  unhealthily 
broad  in  treatment.  But  the  former,  like  Mum- 
phrey  Clinker  (q.v.)  and  Peregrine  Pickle  (q.v.), 
contains  an  amount  of  splendid  character-drawing 
which  will  always  render  it  at  once  valuable  and 
readable.  Sterne’s  Tristram  Shandy  (q.v.)  is  rather 
a whimsical  rhapsody  than  a novel,  but  includes 
some  graphic  pictures  of  English  life  in  his  day. 
It  fives  in  literature  as  a masterly  combination  of 
sentiment,  which,  alas!  is  often  tawdry,  and  of 
humour  which  is,  unfortunately,  broad.  That  the 
age  is  not  wholly  to  be  blamed  for  Sterne’s  in- 
decencies is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  only  a few 
years  elapsed  before  Tristram  Shandy  was  followed 
by  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (q.v.),  the  first  of  modern 
idylls,  and  by  no  means  the  least  pure — the  flower 
of  the  genius  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  (q.v.),  who  was, 
above  all  things,  natural,  whether  in  prose  or  verse. 
To  this  period  belongs  Horace  Walpole’s  Castle  of 
Otranto  (q.v.),  which  led  the  way  for  Clara  Reeve 
(q.v.),  Mrs.  Radcfiffe  (q.v.),  “Monk”  Lewis  (q.v.), 
and  various  other  writers  of  romance.  The  tra- 
ditions of  the  novel  proper  were  maintained  by 
writers  like  Henry  Mackenzie  (q.v.) , whose  Man  of 
Feeling  (q.v.)  had  a wide  popularity;  Madame 
D’Arblay  (q.v.),  the  authoress  of  Evelina  (q.v.) ; 
Robert  Bage  (q.v.),  Charlotte  Smith  (q.v.),  and 
by  Mrs.  Inchbald  (q.v.),  whose  Nature  and  Art 
(q.v.)  ought  to  be  more  widely  known.  By-and- 
by  came  the  delicate  genius  of  Jane  Austen  (q.v.)  I 


to  excite  the  admiration  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  with, 
her  exquisite  satires  on  society,  and  Miss  Edge- 
worth  (q.v.)  with  her  wealth  of  improving  rather 
than  agreeablo  narrative.  Scott  himself  is  equally 
noticeable  as  a romancist  and  a novelist,  being,  in 
the  majority  of  Iris  works,  both  combined,  by  which 
we  mean  that  even  in  his  professed  romances  he 
has  the  closest  possible  grasp  of  real  fife  and  human 
character.  He  was  the  founder  and  perfecter  of 
the  historical  novel,  in  which  he  has  been  followed 
by  Thackeray  (q.v.)  and  Lytton  (q.v.),  and,  longo 
intervallo,  by  G.  P.  R.  James  (q.v.)  and  Harrison 
Ainsworth  (q.v.)  His  favourite  hunting-grounds 
were  mediaeval  Europe  and  the  Scotland  of  his  own 
and  the  preceding  century.  His  great  delight  was, 
as  one  of  his  critics  says,  to  blend  the  interest  of 
romantic  adventure  with  that  of  homely  and 
humorous  representation  of  manners.  He  and 
Dickens  (q.v.)  have  probably  peopled  the  world 
with  more  striking  creatures  of  the  imagination 
than  all  other  novelists  put  together.  In  the 
generation  that  succeeded  Scott,  novel-writing 
became  more  widely  spread  than  ever,  and  the 
name  of  novelists  during  that  period  is  legion. 
Professor  Masson,  by  way  of  classifying  their  pro- 
ductions, suggests  thirteen  classes  : — (1)  The 
Novel  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character , illustrated  by 
Galt  (q.v.),  Miss  Ferrier  (q.v.),  Hogg  (q.v.),  Allan 
Cunningham  (q.v.),  Lockhart  (q.v.),  and  Wilson 
(q.v.) ; (2)  the  Novel  of  Irish  Life  and  Character , by 
Lady  Morgan  (q.v.),  the  Banims  (q.v.),  Griffin 
(q.v.),  Carleton  (q.v.),  Lover  (q.v.),  Lever  (q.v.), and 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  (q.v.) ; (3)  the  Novel  of  English  Life 
and  Character , by  Thomas  Love  Peacock  (q.v.), 
Theodore  Hook  (q.v.),  Lord  Lytton  (q.v.),  Mrs. 
Gore  (q.v.),  Mrs.  Trollope  (q.v.),  Lady  Blessington 
(q.v.),  Sirs.  Crowe  (q.v.),  Miss  Jewsbury  (q.v.),  and 
Miss  Martineau  (q.v.) ; (4)  the  Fashionable  Novel , 
by  Disraeli  (q.v.),  Lady  Lamb  (q.v.),  and  many 
others ; (5)  the  Illustrious  Criminal  Novel ; (6)  the 
Traveller’s  Novel ; (7)  the  Novel  of  American 

Manners  and  Society ; (8)  the  Oriental  Novel ; (9) 
the  Military  Novel,  illustrated  by  Gleig  (q.v.), 
Maxwell  (q.v.),  and  others;  (10)  the  Naval  Novel, 
illustrated  by  Marryat  (q.v.),  Chamier  (q.v.), 
Hannay  (q.v.),  and  others;  (11)  the  Novel  of 
Fantasy,  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Shelley  (q.v.)  and 
others;  (12)  the  Art  and  Culture  Novel ; and  (13) 
the  Mistorical  Novel.  But  this  is  defective  both  as 
a classification  and  as  a fist  of  authors.  The  latter 
are  too  numerous  to  mention,  and  the  former  is 
false  so  far  that  it  is  unfair  in  many  cases  to  in- 
clude an  author  under  either  head  solely,  for 
from  Lord  Lytton,  for  example,  we  had  novels 
at  once  of  the  Historical,  English  Life  and  Man- 
ners, Fantasy,  and  Illustrious  Criminal  schools. 
Few  things,  indeed,  were  more  remarkable  about 
this  accomplished  writer  than  the  great  breadth  of 
his  range,  which  included,  according  to  his  own 
classification,  the  Familiar,  the  Picturesque,  and 
the  Intellectual,  in  novels.  Thackeray  (q.v.)  and 
Dickens  (q.v.)  are  not  mentioned  in  the  above 
classification  because  they  deserve  a separate 
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[ J uence,  the  one  as  the  typical  satirist,  and 
! other  as  the  typical  humorist,  of  their  time. 
;J  kens  was,  probably  is,  the  more  popular  of  tho 
| »,  but  the  sameness  of  his  style  and  humour 
H y perhaps  prevent  his  long  remaining  so.  As  a 
[1  norist  he  is  supreme ; as  a novelist,  his  plots 
defective,  and  his  characters  frequently  mere 
jl  ggerations.  He  had,  however,  and  still  has, 
power  of  exciting  uncontrollable  laughter,  and 
e Pickwick  Papers  (q.v.),  Nicholas  Nickleby  (q.v.), 


.,-tin  Chuzzlewit  (q.v.),  and  Dombey  and  Son  (q.v.), 
> likely  to  be  classics  in  our  language.  Had  his 
chos  been  more  obviously  sincere,  Dickens  would, 
.chaps,  rank  higher  than  he  does.  Thackeray 
gus  by  force  of  wide  and  keen  observation, 
ustic  humour,  touching  sentiment,  and  a sin- 
darly  refined  style,  to  which  Dickens  had  no  pro- 
visions. His  novels  are  really  novels — pictures 
life,  and  not  budgets  of  wild  fun  and  fancy, 
ley  are  few  in  number,  but  all  of  them,  or 
mend,  The  Newcomes,  Pendennis , and  Vanity  Fair , 
any  rate,  are  sure  to  live,  the  first-named  as  a far 
ore  successful  resuscitation  of  a bygone  genera- 
on  than  anything  that  Scott  produced.  Of  late 
:ars  we  have  been  deprived  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
.v.),  Mrs.  Gaskell  (q.v.),  Shirley  Brooks  (q.v.), 
harles  and  Henry  Kingsley  (q.v.),  and  many 
;hers  who  were  prolific  in  their  time,  but  have 
;ft  nothing  permanent  behind  them.  Of  novelists 
f the  present  day,  the  lady  who  calls  herself 
leorge  Eliot  (q.v.)  is  unquestionably  the  head, 
| *|  xcelhng  in  purely  intellectual  penetration  all  her 
~ redecessors,  and  supported,  at  some  distance,  by 
aen  like  Anthony  Trollope  (q.v.),  Wilkie  Collins 
■ I :q.v.),  Charles  Reade  (q.v.),  and  by  women  like 
i Miss  Thackeray  (q.v.),  Mrs.  Craik  (q.v.),  Mrs. 
Oliphant  (q.v.),  Miss  Yonge  (q.v.),  Miss  Braddon 
.q.v.),  and  Ouida  (q.v.),  who  has  carried  to  excess 
he  manner  of  the  author  of  Guy  Livingstone  (q.v.). 
Imong  other  modem  popular  writers  are  William 
Slack,  J.  G.  Whyte-Melville,  It.  D.  Blackmore, 
George  MacDonald,  Thomas  Hardy,  James  Payn, 
John  Saunders,  T.  A.  Trollope,  Justin  McCarthy, 
James  Grant,  Rhoda  Broughton,  Annie  Thomas, 
Tulia  Kavanagh,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood,  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Elizabeth 
Wetherell,  Sarah  Tytler,  Georgiana  Craik,  Mrs. 
Biddell,  A.  B.  Edwards,  Holme  Lee,  and  Annie 
Edwardes.  See  Dunlop’s  History  of  Fiction,  Masson’s 
Novelists  and  their  Styles , Kavanagh’ s English  Women 
of  Letters , Forsyth’s  Novelists  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century , and  Jeaffreson’s  Novels  and  Novelists. 

Novels  by  Eminent  Hands.  A series  of 
• parodies  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 
They  include  imitations  of  Lord  Lytton,  Disraeli, 

1 Charles  James  Lever,  G.  P.  B.  James,  Mrs.  Gore,’ 
and  Jame3  Fenimoro  Cooper.  Bret  Harte  has 
imitated  them  in  his  Sensation  Novels  Condensed. 

Novum  Scientiarum  Organum.  The 

second  part  of  Bacon’s  great  projected  work,  tho 
Instauratio  Magna  (q.v.),  published  in  1G20.  This, 
and  tho  Advancement  of  Learning  (q.v.),  form  the 
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foundation  of  tho  Baconian  philosophy,  tho  Novum 
Organum  being  a description  of  tho  “ new  method  ” 
by  wliich,  the  writer  argued,  the  understanding 
should  be  employed  in  adding  to  human  knowledge. 
This  theory  is  stated  in  the  opening  aphorism: 
“ Man,  who  is  tho  servant  and  interpreter  of  Nature, 
can  act  and  understand  no  further  than  he  has,  either 
in  operation  or  in  contemplation,  observed  of  the 
method  or  order  of  nature.”  Again : “ Men  have 
sought  to  make  a world  from  their  own  conceptions, 
and  to  draw  from  their  own  minds  all  the  materials 
which  they  employed;  but  if,  instead  of  doing 
so,  they  had  consulted  experience  and  observation, 
they  would  have  had  facts,  and  not  opinions,  to 
reason  about,  and  might  have  ultimately  arrived 
at  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
material  world.”  Once  more:  “The  way  that 
promises  success  is  this.  It  requires  that  we 
should  generalise  slowly,  going  from  particular 
things  to  those  which  are  but  one  step  more 
general,  from  those  to  others  of  still  greater  ex- 
tent, and  so  on  to  such  as  are  universal.  By  such 
means  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at  principles,  not 
vague  and  obscure,  but  luminous  and  well-defined, 
such  as  nature  herself  will  not  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge.” The  Novum  Organum  is  in  Latin. 

“ Now,  An  eternal.” — Cowley,  Davideis. 
Southey,  in  his  Doctor , says,  “ One  of  our  poets 
(which  is  it  ?)  speaks  of  an  eternal  now.” 

“Now  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 

from  whom  all  glories  are!” — Macaulay,  The 
Battle  of  Lvry. 

“ Now  is  done  thy  long  day’s  work.” 

■ — A Dirge,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

N o w or  N ever.  A work  by  Bichard  Baxter, 
published  in  1663. 

“Now  sleeps  the  crimson  petal,  now 

the  white.”  A song  by  Tennyson,  in  The  Princess. 

“ Now’s  the  day,  and  now’s  the  hour.” 

A line  in  Burns’s  poem,  beginning,  “Scots  wha 
hae  wi’  Wallace  bled.” 

Nowell,  Alexander,  Canon  of  Windsor 
(b.  1507,  d.  1602),  published  in  1570  his  Chris- 
tiana pietatis  prima  Lnstitutio , ad  usum  scholarum 
Latino  Scripta,  which  had  previously  been  revised 
and  adopted  by  Convocation  as  “ their  own  book 
and  professed  doctrine.”  It  was  translated  into 
English  in  1571,  and  into  Greek  in  1575.  An 
abridgment  of  the  lnstitutio,  called  Catechismus 
Parvus,  which  appeared  in  Latin  and  Greek  in 
1574,  was  translated  into  English  in  1587.  See  the 
Life  by  Churton  (1609). 

Noy,  William,  lawyer  and  politician  (b. 
1577,  d.  1634),  wrote  A Treatise  on  the  principal 
grounds  and  maximes  of  the  Lawcs  of  England  (1641), 
The  Compleat  Lawyer  (1674),  The  Perfect  Con- 
veyancer (1655),  and  other  works. 

Nubblos,  Kit.  A character  in  Dickens’s 
novel  of  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  (q.v.). 
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Nuce,  Thomas,  divine,  adapted  tho  Octavia 
of  Seneca  (1581)  into  tho  English  heroic  rhyming 
couplet.  See  Octavia. 

Nugse  Antiquse.  A miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  original  papers  in  prose  and  verse,  written 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI., 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.,  by  Sir  John 
Haryngton  and  others.  It  was  reprinted  in 
1804. 

Nugent,  George  Nugent  Grenville, 
Lord  (b.  1788,  d.  1850),  wrote  Portugal,  a poem 
(1812);  Memorials  of  Hampden  (1832);  Lands, 
Classical  and  Lay  (1845) ; and  other  works. 

Nugis  Curialium  Distinctionibus,  De, 

by  Walter  Mapes,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford  (1150 
— 1196),  “a  singular  oho  of  satire  and  stories 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects,”  edited  by  Wright  for 
the  Camden  Society  in  1850.  It  contains,  amongst 
other  things,  a humorous  treatise  against  matri- 
mony, written  in  Latin  prose.  A work  L)e  Nugis 
Curialium  was  also  written  by  John  of  Salisbury 
(q.v.),  and  finished  in  1156,  before  Mapes’  produc- 
tion. It  was  in  eight  books,  and  was  intended  “ to 
contrast  the  trifling  of  the  worldly  with  the  track 
of  the  philosopher  that  men  should  follow.”  It 
was  printed  in  1475,  and  had  for  full  title,  Polycra- 
ticus  de  Nugis  Curialium  et  Vestigiis  Philo sophorum. 

“ Numbers,  Mournful.”  See  “ Tell  me 

NOT.” 

Nun,  The  Second,  in  Chaucer’s  Canterbury 
Tales  (q.v.),  tells  the  story  of  the  life  and  passion  of 
St.  Cecilia,  a metrical  translation  from  the  Legenda 
Aurea  of  Archbishop  Jacobus  a Voragine  of  Genoa, 
which  Chaucer  had  probably  read  in  a French 
translation. 

“ Nunnery  of  thy  chaste  breast,  The.” 

- — Lovelace,  To  Lucasta.  So  Habington  in  his 
Castara,  addressing  the  roses  in  her  bosom,  says : — 

“Tee  blushing  virgins  happie  are 
In  the  chaste  nunn’ry  of  her  hrests.” 

Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  in  Chaucer’s  Canter- 
bury Tales  (q.v.),  is  that  afterwards  modernised  by 
Dryden  as  The  Coc/c  and  Fox,  and  was  taken  from 
the  Roman  de  Penart. 

“ Nurse  (Thou)  of  young  desire.”  An 

apostrophe  to  Hope,  in  Bickerstaff’s  Love  in  a 
Village,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

“Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it 

warm.”  A line  in  Burns’s  poem  of  Tam  o' 
Shanter. 

Nut-brown  Maid,  The.  See  Not-browne 
Mayde,  The. 

Nutting.  A poetical  fragment  by  William 
Worbsworth,  written  in  1799. 

Nydia.  The  blind  flower  - girl  in  Lord 
Lytton’s  novel  of  The  Last  Pays  of  Pompeii 
(q.v.) ; of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  “ her  love  for 
Glaucus,  changing  insensibly  from  childish  grati- 
tude to  a woman’s  passion,  recalls  the  Mignon  of 
Wilhelm  Meister ; but  her  blindness  gives  her  an 


individuality  all  her  own,  and  the  only  fault  w& 
have  to  find  with  the  character  is  that  the  senti- 
ment  is  too  refined,  too  modem.” 

Nym,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (q.v.),  i8, 
one  of  the  followers  of  Sir  John  Falstaff.  Th® 
word  “nim,”  from  which  the  name  is  probably 
derived,  is  still  used  among  thieves,  and  signifies, 
to  steal  or  pilfer. 

“ Nymph  of  every  charm  possessed, 

A.” — Falconer,  The  Fond  Lover. 

Nymph,  The,  complaining  for  the 
Death  of  her  Faun.  A poem  by  Andrew 
Marvell  (1620 — 1678) ; full,  as  Leigh  Hunt  says, 
of  “ sweet  overflowing  fancies.” 

Nympha  Libethris : “ or,  the  Cotswold 
Muse,”  “presenting  some  extempore  verses  to  the 
imitation  of  young  scholars.  In  four  parts” 
(1651).  The  author  of  this  work  was  Clement 
Barksdale  (1609 — 1687),  and  the  poems  them- 
selves, none  of  which  are  of  any  length  or  impor- 
tance, were  dedicated  each  to  a separate  person. 
A reprint,  consisting  of  forty  copies,  was  published 
in  1816  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 

Nymphidia : “the  Court  of  Fairy.”  A work 
by  Michael  Drayton;  printed  in  1627.  It  is  full 
of  pleasant  fancies,  conveyed  in  pleasant  rhymes. 

“ Nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair, 

The.” — Byron,  Childe  Harold,  can.  iv.,  stan.  115. 

Nymph’s  Reply  to  the  Passionate 
Shepherd,  The.  Lanes  written  by  Sir  Walter. 
Raleigh  (q.v.)  in  reply  to  Marlowe’s  Passionate 
Shepherd  to  His  Love  (q.v.).  See  “If  all  the. 
World,”  &c. 
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“O  blackbird,  sing  me  something 

well.” — The  Blackbird,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ O blithe  new-comer,  I have  heard,” 

— The  Cuckoo , a lyric  by  William  Wordsworth, 

written  in  1804 — 

“I  bear  thee  and  rejoice, 

O Cuckoo,  shall  I call  thee  bird. 

Or  but  a wandering  voice  1 ” 

“ O Brignall  banks  are  wild  and  fair.” 

First  line  of  a lyric  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

“ O day  most  calm,  most  bright.” 

First  line  of  verses  on  the  subject  of  “ Sunday,”  by 
George  Herbert,  included  in  The  Temple  (q.v.). 

“O  faithless  world,  and  thy  most 

faithless  part.”  A lyric  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,. 
written  before  1602. 

“ o for  a lodge  in  some  vast  wilder- 

ness.” See  “ Lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness.” 

“ o how  could  I venture  to  love  one 

like  thee?”  The  first  line  of  a song  addressed 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Webster  (1707 — 1784)  to  the 
lady  whom  ho  afterwards  married.  The  story  goes, 
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oat  he  was  employed  by  a gentleman  of  his 
iquaintance  to  pay  his  addresses  to  a certain  Miss 
.rskine,  a young  lady  of  fortune  related  to  tho 
•undonald  family.  Ho  seems  to  havo  urged  the 
rit  of  his  friend  with  remarkable  eloquence ; but 
e nevertheless  met  with  a decided  refusal,  tho 
idy  naively  remarking  that,  had  he  spoken  as 
'ell  for  himself,  he  might  possibly  have  succeeded 
otter  ! On  this  hint  he  spoke,  and  Miss  Erskine 
ventually  blossomed  into  Mrs.  Webster.  The 
ong  in  question  is  not  very  poetical,  but  it  is 
vidently  written  in  earnest,  and  is  remarkably 
orvid.  Tho  last  verse  runs  : — 

" In  all  that  I write.  I’ll  thy  judgment  require; 

My  taste  shall  correct  what  thy  love  did  Inspire ; 

I'll  kiss  thee  and  press  thee  till  youth  all  is  o’er, 

And  then  live  on  friendship  when  passion’s  no  more.” 

“ O how  much  more  doth  beauty 

icauteous  seem,” — First  line  of  a sonnet  by  Shake- 
peare — 

“ By  that  sweet  ornament  all  truth  doth  give.” 

“ O Logie  o’  Buchan,  O Logie  the 

aird.”  First  line  of  a song  by  George  Halket 
d.  1756),  first  printed  in  Johnson’s  Museum.  The 
. rero  was  a gardener  at  the  place  of  “ Logie  the 
aird.” 

“ O Love,  Love,  Love ! O withering 

night ! ” — Fatima,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ O Love,  what  hours  were  thine  and 

mine.” — The  Daisy,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ O lovers’  eyes  are  sharp  to  see.”— 

The  Maid  of  Neidpath,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

“ O Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle 

home.”  First  line  of  The  Sands  of  Dee,  a lyric  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley. 

“ O mighty-mouth’d  inventor  of  har- 
monies.”— Milton,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ 9 mistress  mine,  where  are  you 

: roaming  ? ” — Song,  by  the  clown,  in  Twelfth  Night, 
act  ii.,  scene  3 — 

“ Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting. 

Journeys  end  In  lovers’  meeting— 

Every  wise  man’s  son  doth  know.” 

“ O morning  star,  that  smilest  in  the 

blue,” — Lynette’s  song  in  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the 
King  ( Gareth  and  Lynette) — 

“ Smile  sweetly,  thou ! my  love  hath  smiled  on  me.” 

“O  most  just  Vizier,  send  away.” 

First  lino  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  poem,  The  Sick 
King  of  Bokhara. 

“ O my  luve’s  like  a red,  red  rose.” 

First  line  of  a song  by  Robert  Burns  (1759 — 
1796),  said  to  bo  founded  on  a ditty  composed  by 
a certain  Lieutenant  Hinckes  as  a farewell  to  his 
sweetheart. 

“ And  fare  thee  wccl,  my  only  luve  I 
And  fare  thee  weel  awhile  I 
And  I will  come  again,  my  lnve, 

Though  it  were  ten  thousand  mllo.” 

“O  Nancy,  wilt  thou  go  with  me?” 

First  line  of  a ballad  by  Bishop  Percy  (1728 — 
1811),  which  was  originally  printed  in  Dodsley’s 


Collection  of  Foetus  (1758),  and  afterwards,  as  a 
Scottish  production,  in  Johnson’s  Musical  Museum. 
“ It  is  too  barefaced,”  wroto  Bums,  “ to  take  Dr. 
Percy’s  charming  song,  and,  by  means  of  trans- 
posing a few  English  words  into  Scots,  to  offer  to 
pass  it  for  a Scots  song.” 

“ O nightingale,  that  on  yon  bloomy 

spray.”  First  line  of  a sonnet  by  John  Milton. 

“ O only  source  of  all  our  light  and 

life.”  First  line  of  Qui  labor  at,  or  at,  a lyric  by 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough  (1819 — 1861). 

“ O plump  head-waiter  at  The  Cock.” 

— Will  Waterproof's  Monologue,  by  Alfred  Tenny- 
son. 

“ O reader ! hast  thou  ever  stood  to 

see.”  First  line  of  The  Holly  Tree,  a lyric  by 
Robert  Southey  (1774 — 1843). 

“ O rose,  who  dares  to  name  thee  ? ” 

First  line  of  A Dead  Rose,  a lyric  by  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning  (1809 — 1861). 

“ O saw  ye  bonnie  Lesley.”  First  line  of 
Bonnie  Lesley,  a song  by  Robert  Burns. 

“ O saw  ye  not  fair  Ines.” — Fair  Ines,  by 
Thomas  Hood,  published  in  1827. 

“O  Sophonisba!  Sophonisba,  O!”  A 

line  originally  included  in  Thomson’s  Sophonisba, 
actiii.,  scene  2.  On  the  night  of  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  play,  a spectator  openly  parodied 
it  as 

“ O Jemmy  Thomson ! Jemmy  Thomson,  O ! ” 

and  after  that  it  was  altered  into — 

“0  Sophonisba!  I am  wholly  thine.” 

“ O stream  descending  to  the  sea.”— 

The  Stream  of  Life,  a lyric  by  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough. 

“ O swallow,  swallow,  flying,  flying 

south,” — Song,  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  in  The 
Frincess — 

“Fly  to  her,  and  fall  upon  her  gilded  eaves, 

And  tell  her,  tell  her,  what  I tell  to  thee. 

“ O sweet  pale  Margaret,  O rare  pale 

Margaret.” — Margaret,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ O talk  not  to  me  of  a name  great 

in  story,” — First  line  of  a lyric  by  Lord  Byron 
(1788—1824)— 

" The  days  of  our  yontli  are  the  days  of  our  glory ! 

And  tho  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and-twenty 
Are  worth  all  your  laurels,  though  ever  so  plenty.” 

“ O that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would 

melt.” — Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene  2. 

“O  that  ’twere  possible,”— Sect.  xxvi. 
of  Tennyson’s  Maud  (q.v.) — 

“After  long  grief  and  pain, 

To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  lovo 
Round  me  once  again ! ” 

“ O then,  I see— Queen  Mab  hath  been 

with  you.”  See  Mab. 
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“O  thou  that  after  toil  and  storm.” 

Sect,  xxxiii.  of  In  Memoriam,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ O waly,  waly  up  the  bank.”  First 
line  of  a famous  old  ballad,  tbe  date  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain. 

“ O waly,  waly  up  the  hank, 

And  waly  waly  down  the  brae. 

And  waly  waly  you  burnside, 

Where  I and  my  Love  wont  to  gae ! 

“ O waly  waly,  but  love  be  bonny 
A little  time  while  it  is  new ; 

But  when  ’t  is  auld.  it  waxeth  cauld 
And  fades  awa’  like  morning  dew.” 

“ O well  for  him  whose  will  is 

strong ! ” — Will,  by  Alfred  Tennyson — 

“ He  suffers,  but  he  will  not  suffer  long ; 

He  suffers,  but  he  cannot  suffer  wrong.” 

“ O wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast.” 

First  line  of  a song  by  Robert  Burns  (1759 — 1796), 
which  has  been  wedded  by  Mendelssohn  to  an  ex- 
quisitely plaintive  melody. 

“ O whistle,  and  I’ll  come  to  you,  my 

lad.”  First  line  of  a song  by  Robert  Burns  : — 

“At  kirk,  or  at  market,  whene’er  ye  meet  me. 

Gang  by  me  as  tho’  that  ye  cared  na  a file  : 

But  steal  me  a blink  o’  your  bonuie  black  e’e, 

Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin’  at  me.” 

“O  wild  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of 

Autumn’s  being.  First  line  of  Shelley’s  Ode  to 
the  West  Wind. 

“O  World!  O Life,  O Time!”— A 

Lament,  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  written  in 
1821. 

“ O yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good,” 

— Sect.  liii.  of  In  Memoriam , by  Alfred  Tennyson — 

“ Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill  ” . . . 

“ That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 

That  not  one  life  will  be  destroyed, 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete.” 

“ O you  chorus  of  indolent  reviewers,” 

— Hendecasyllabics , by  Alfred  Tennyson — 

" Irresponsible,  indolent  reviewers, 

Look,  I come  to  the  test,  a tiny  poem 
All  composed  in  a metre  of  Catullus.” 

Oakley.  A gay,  good-tempered  gentleman, 
whose  misfortune  it  is  to  be  always  provoking  his 
wife’s  unjust  suspicions,  in  Colman’s  comedy  of 
The  Jealous  Wife  (q.v.). 

“ Oath,  A good  mouth-filling.”  See 

“ Mouth-filling  oath.” 

“ Oaths,  Full  of  strange.” — As  You  Like 
It,  act  ii.,  scene  7. 

Obadlah.  A servant,  in  Sterne’s  Life  and 
Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy,  Gent,  (q.v.) 

Obedyence  of  a Christen  Man,  The, 

by  William  Tyndale  (1477 — 1536);  published  in 
1528.  It  tells  “how  Christen  rulers  ought  to 
govern.” 

Obermann,  Stanzas  in  Memory  of 
the  Author  of,  by  Matthew  Arnold  (b.  1822). 
Etienne  Pivert  de  Senancour  was  bom  in  1770, 
and  died  in  1846.  “ The  profound  inwardness,  the 
austere  sincerity  of  his  principal  work,  Obermann , 


the  delicate  feeling  for  nature  which  it  exhibits 
and  the  melancholy  eloquence  of  many  passages 
of  it,  have  attracted  and  charmed  some  of  the  most 
remarkablo  spirits  of  this  century.”  A companion 
poem  to  the  above,  composed  many  years  after- 
wards, is  entitled  Obermann  Once  More. 

Oberon.  A work  by  Wieland,  translated  by 
William  Sotiieby  (1757 — 1833)  in  1798. 

Oberon.  King  of  the  fairies  in  A Midsummer 
Night' s Dream.  He  is  identical  with  the  elf -dwarf 
Elberich  or  Alberich,  whose  name  became  Alberon 
or  Auberon  in  French,  and  Oberon  in  English; 
and  he  is  described  as  a monarch  endowed  with 
magical  powers,  who  rewards  the  good  and  true, 
and  punishes  the  bad  and  false.  He  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a romantic  poem  by  the 
German  poet,  Wieland.  See  Titania. 

Oberon : “ the  Fairy  Prince.”  A masque 
by  Ben  Jonson. 

Obidah,  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  Rambler,  No.  65,  is  a 
young  man  whose  joumeyings  in  the  course  of  a 
day  are  made  allegorical  of  the  progress  of  human 
life. 

Obidicut.  The  fiend  of  lust  in  King  Lear , 
act  iv.,  scene  1. 

“ Obliged  by  hunger  and  request  of 

friends.” — Pope,  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  line  44. 

Obscurity  and  Oblivion,  Two  Odes  to, 

by  Robert  Lloyd  (1733 — 1764),  and  the  elder 
Colman  (1733 — 1794) ; intended  as  parodies  on 
Gray’s  Progress  of  Poetry  and  Bard,  and  Mason’s 
Ode  to  Memory.  In  the  former,  the  birth  of 
fashion  is  most  humorously  described : — 

The  shallow  fop  in  antic  vest. 

Tir’d  of  the  beaten  road. 

Proud  to  be  singly  drest. 

Changes,  with  every  changing  moon,  the  mode.” 

And  so  on. 

“ Observation  with  extensive  view, 

Let.”  See  “ Let  observation.” 

Observations  in  his  Travailes : “ upon 
the  state  of  the  XVII.  provinces  as  they  stood 
anno  dom.  1609,  the  treatie  of  peace  being  then 
on  foote.”  Published  by  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in 
1626.  “ This,”  says  Wood,  in  his  Athcnce  Oxonicnses, 
“ goes  under  his  name,  but  doubted  by  some 
whether  he  wrote  it.” 

“ Observed  of  all  observers,  The.”— 

Hamlet,  act  iii.,  scene  1. 

Obstinate.  An  inhabitant  of  the  city  of 
Destruction,  who  advised  Christian  (q.v.)  to  return 
to  his  family,  in  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

O’Cataract,  John.  A sobriquet  bestowed 
upon  John  Neal  (b.  1793),  an  American  writer, 
on  account  of  his  impetuous  manners,  and  adopted 
by  him  in  several  of  his  published  works. 

Occam,  William  of,  logician  and  philo- 
sophical writer  (b.  1270,  d.  1347),  published  Dispti- 
tatio  inter  Clericum  et  Militcm  (1475),  (q.v.);  Dialo- 
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rum  libri  septem  adversus  hcereticos ; et  Tractatus 
dog  mat  ib  us  Johannis  XXII.  (1476);  Opus  Nona - 
nta  dierum  et  dialogi,  compendium  errorum  contra 
ohannem  XXII.  (14S1)  ; Scriptum  in  primum 
brum  sentenciarum,  in  quo  theologica  simul  et 
rcium  atque  philosophic  dogmata  usque  ad  prinoipia 
isolvuntur  stilo  clarissimo  facili  et  apto  (1483) ; 
niodlibeta  septem  (1487)  ; Tractatus  Logicce  divisus 
t tres  partes  (1488)  ; Centiloquium  Theologicum 
1494)  ; Quwstiones  et  Becisiones  in  quatuor,  libros 
ententiarum  (1495) ; JExpositio  aurea  super  totam 
rtem  Veteran,  continens  hosce  tractatus  (1496);  and 
tumma  totius  logicce  (1498).  For  a list  of  Occam’s 
>ther  works,  see  Jocher’s  Gelehrten  Lexicon.  “In 
heology  and  philosophy,”  says  Professor  Fraser, 
‘ Occam  was  not  less  strong  than  in  the  politico- 
ecclesiastical  contests  of  his  generation.  He  was 
die  leader  of  the  theological  and  philosophical 
rationalism  of  the  time.  His  writings  illustrate 
he  kind  and  amount  of  free  opinion  which  main- 
ained  itself  in  an  age,  according  to  popular  opinion, 
of  intellectual  torpor  and  traditionalism.  Occam 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  logical  writer  of 
the  middle  ages.”  See  Invincible  Doctor,  The  ; 
'Singular  Doctor,  The. 

Occasion.  An  old  hag  in  Spenser’s  Faerie 
. Queene. 

“ Occasion,  which  now  smiles. Para- 
dise Lost , book  ix.,  line  480. 

Occasional  Meditations,  A Century  of. 

Written  in  prose,  by  Bishop  Joseph  Hall,  and 
published  in  1605. 

Occidente,  Maria  dell’.  Th enom  de  plume 
of  Mrs.  Maria  Brooks  (1795 — 1845),  an  American 
writer. 

Occleve,  Thomas,  poet  (b.  about  1370),  was 
the  author  of  an  English  translation,  in  the  seven- 
line stanza,  of  the  Be  Regimine  Principum  (q.v.), 
and  of  various  minor  pieces,  including  the  Tale 
of  Jonathas  (afterwards  modernised  by  William 
Browne),  which  were  printed  by  George  Mason  in 
1796.  “Occleve,”  says  Warton  (iii.,  20),  “is  a feeble 
writer,  considered  as  a poet,  and  his  chief  merit 
seems  to  be  that  his  writings  contributed  to  propa- 
gate and  establish  those  improvements  in  our 
language  which  were  now  beginning  to  take 
place.”  See  Warton’s  History;  also  Morley’s 
English  JV riters,  ii.,  1 ; Ritson’s  Bibliographia 
Poetica  ; and  Ellis’s  Specimens  of  the  English  Poets. 

Occultation  of  Orion,  The.  A poem  by 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow". 

“ The  great  giant  Algehar, 

Orion,  hunter  of  the  beast  1 ” 

“ Occupation’s  gone,  Othello’s.”  — 

Othello , act  iii.,  scene  3. 

Ocean,  an  Ode,  “ concluding  with  a Wish,” 
by  Edward  Young  (1684 — 1765);  published  in 
1728,  and  remarkable  for  tho  multiplicity  and 
badness  of  its  rhymes.  Tho  “wish”  consists  of 
thirteen  stanzas,  and  begins — 


" Oh,  may  I steal 
Along  the  vale 

Of  humble  life,  secure  from  foes ; 

My  friend  sincere, 

My  judgment  clear, 

And  gentle  business  my  repose.” 

“ Ocean  (O  thou  vast)!  Ever-sounding 

sea!” — Procter,  Adieu  to  the  Ocean — 

“ Thou  symbol  of  a drear  Immensity.” 

“Ocean  (The  broad)  leans  against  the 

land.” — Goldsmith,  The  Traveller , lino  284. 

“ Ocean  (The)  to  the  river  of  his 

thoughts.” — Byron,  The  Bream , stanza  2. 

Oceana.  A work  in  which  James  Harrington 
(1611 — 1677)  revealed  his  conception  of  an  ideal 
republic,  something  in  the  same  style  as  Sir  Thomas 
More’s  Utopia  (q.v.).  His  idea  was  that  government 
should  be  “ established  upon  an  equal  agrarian 
basis,  rising  into  the  superstructure,  or  three 
orders — the  senate  debating  and  proposing,  the 
people  resolving,  and  the  magistracy  executing  by 
an  equal  rotation  through  the  suffrage  of  the  people 
given  by  ballot.”  The  work  was  published  in 
1656,  and  was  the  cause  of  much  controversy.  In 
it  England,  of  course,  figures  as  Oceana,  Scotland 
as  Marpesia,  Ireland  as  Panopoea,  Henry  YU.  as 
Panurgus,  Henry  VIII.  as  Corannus,  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  Partheusa,  and  Cromwell  as  Megale- 
tor,  and  so  on.  “In  general,”  says  Hallam,  “it 
may  be  said  of  Harrington  that  he  is  prolix,  dull, 
pedantic,  and  seldom  profound  ; but  sometimes 
redeems  himself  by  just  observations.” 

Ochiltree,  Edie.  A vagrant,  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  novel  of  The  Antiquary  (q.v.). 

Ockley,  Simon,  historian  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1678,  d.  1720),  published  Introductio  ad 
Linguas  Orientates  (1706),  A History  of  the  Present 
Jews  (1707),  a History  of  the  Saracens  (1757),  and 
a few  minor  works. 

O’Connor,  Charles,  D.D.,  antiquarian  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (1828),  published  Columbanus 
ad  Hibernos  : or,  Seven  Letters  on  the  present  mode 
of  Appointing  Catholic  Bishops  in  Ireland  (1810 — 
16)  ; Rerum  Hibemicarum  Scriptores  (1814 — 26)  ; 
and  a catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  Stowe 
Library  (1818 — 19). 

O’Connor’s  Child:  “ or,  the  Flower  of  Love 
lies  bleeding.”  A poem  in  sixteen  stanzas  by 
Thomas  Campbell. 

Octavia.  A play  adapted  from  tho  Greek  of 
Seneca,  by  Thomas  Nuce  (temp.  Queen  Elizabeth) ; 
written  partly  in  ten-syllable  couplets,  and  partly 
in  lines  of  eight  syllables,  rhyming  alternately. 
It  appeared  in  1581. 

Octavia,  A Letter  from, to  her  Husband 
Marcus  Antoninus ; in  which  she  expatiates 
on  her  sorrows,  and  endeavours  to  recall  his  affec- 
tion for  herself.  Written  by  Samuel  Daniel  in 
1611,  and  characterised  by  much  tenderness  of 
feeling  and  force  of  expression. 
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Octavian.  A metrical  romance,  “in  a very 
singular  stanza,”  edited  by  HalHwell-Phillipps  for 
the  Percy  Society. 

Octogenarian,  An.  The  nom  de  plume. 
under  which  James  Roche  contributed  a large 
number  of  articles  to  The  Gentleman!  s Magazine. 
His  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays  were  pub- 
lished in  1850. 

“ Ocular  proof,  Give  me  the.” — Othello, 

act  iii.,  scene  3. 

“ Odd  numbers,  Divinity  in.”  See 

“Divinity  in  odd  numbers.” 

Odes,  in  English,  have  a character  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  obtained  in  classical  times, 
when  the  famous  works  of  Pindar  were  accepted 
as  a model.  Pindaric  odes  are  known  in  English 
literature,  but  they  are  few  in  number,  and  not 
always  successful.  With  us  an  ode  has  come  to 
mean  simply  a poetical  address  or  apostrophe,  full 
of  varying  lengths  and  metres,  and  divided  into  so 
many  irregular  stanzas,  no  attempt  being  made  to 
regulate  the  latter  as  Pindar  regulated  them.  The 
ode  is,  indeed,  an  essentially  artificial  production, 
and  is  not  much  met  with  in  England  until  the 
artificial  period  of  our  poetry,  when  Dryden  (q.v.) 
produced  a Song  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  (q.v.)  and 
Alexander' s Feast  (q.v.),  neither  of  them  statedly, 
but  both  of  them  really,  odes  in  form  and  style. 
Collins’s  Odes,  notably  that  on  The  Passions,  are 
well  known,  like  those  of  Gray,  which  include  The 
Bard  (q.v.),  The  Progress  of  Poesy  (q.v.),  and 
others.  Keats  wrote  several  fine  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  poetry,  the  most  notable  being  perhaps 
the  Ode  to  a Nightingale  (q.v.).  Shelley  gave  us 
Odes  to  the  West  Wind,  Liberty,  and  Naples;  whilst 
Coleridge,  who  much  affected  this  species  of  com- 
position, will  be  remembered  by  his  Odes  to  The 
Departing  Tear  (q.v.),  France  (q.v),  and  Dejection. 
Wordsworth’s  famous  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Im- 
mortality from  Childhood  (q.v.)  will  at  once  suggest 
itself.  Of  later  writers  Tennyson  and  Swinburne 
have  succeeded  in  this  direction — the  former  in 
his  Ode  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  latter  in  his 
Ode  to  the  French  Republic.  Of  all  the  poets  above- 
named,  Gray  worked  most  thoroughly  on  the 
ancient  model,  his  Odes  being  in  the  recognised 
three  groups  of  three  stanzas  each,  called  respec- 
tively the  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epodos.  Con- 
greve, however,  is  entitled  to  the  priority  of  English 
composition  on  this  regular  model. 

“ Odious ! in  woollen ! ’twould  a saint 

provoke.”  See  Narcissa. 

Odo,  Bishop  of  Cambria  (d.  1113),  was  the 
author  of  a Tetrapla  on  the  Psalms,  a treatise  on 
Original  Sin,  a dialogue  on  The  Doctrine  of  Satisfac- 
tion, and  Opuscula  Sacra,  published  in  vol.  xv.  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  (1622). 

Odoeporicon  Ricardi  Regis.  A Latin 
poem  by  Gulielmus  Peregrinus  (circa  1197),  in 
praise  of  Richard  I. 


Odoherty,  Sir  Morgan.  One  of  the  inter. 

locutors  in  the  Nodes  Ambrosiance  (q.v.),  and  the 

nom  de  plume  of  Dr.  William  Maginn  (1794. 

1842),  in  contributing  to  Blackwood' s and  Fraser's 
Magazines.  His  Maxims  were  published  in  1849. 

“Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sicken.” 

— Shelley,  in  the  brief  lyric,  beginning — 

•‘Music,  when  soft  voices  die"  (q.v.). 

O’Dowd,  Cornelius;  The  name  under 
which  Charles  Lever  (1809 — 1872),  the  novelist, 
contributed  a series  of  papers  On  lien  and  Things 
to  Blackwood' 8 Magazine. 

O’Dowd,  Mrs.  A character  in  Thackeray’s 
Vanity  Fair.  “ How  thoroughly  Irish,”  says 
Hannay,  “and  how  unlike  the  stage  Irish- 
woman.” 

Odyssey,  The.  See  Homer. 

(Economy  of  Love,  The.  See  Love,  The 
Economy  of. 

CE  dipus.  A play  adapted  from  the  Greek  of 
Seneca  by  Alexander  Nevile  in  1563. 

(Edipus  Tyrannus:  “or,  Swellfoot  the 
Tyrant.  A Tragedy  in  two  acts.  Translated 
from  the  original  Doric,”  by  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,  written  in  1820. 


(Ehlenschlager.  A Danish  poet  (1779 — 
1850),  many  of  whose  poems  have  been  translated 
into  English,  notably  by  Theodore  Martin  (q.v.), 
.and  Robert  Buchanan  (q.v.)  in  his  Poems  from  the 
Scandinavian. 

(Enone.  A poem  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  pub- 
lished in  1832.  (Enone  was  the  beloved  of  Paris, 
who  deserted  her,  however,  when  Venus,  to  gain 
from  him  the  award  of  beauty,  promised  him  the 
fairest  wife  in  Greece. 

“ And  from  that  time  to  this  I am  alone. 

And  I shall  be  alone  until  I die." 

“ O’er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark 

blue  sea.”  First  line  of  Byron’s  poem  of  The 
Corsair  (q.v.). 

“O’er  the  hills  and  far  away.”— Gay, 

Beggar's  Opera,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

“ Of  a’  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw.” 

First  line  of  a song  “composed”  by  Robert 
Burns  (1759 — 1796),  “out  of  compliment”  to  his 
wife.  “N.B.,”  he  says,  “It  was  in  the  honey- 
moon.” 

“ Of  all  the  girls  that  are  so  smart,” 

— First  line  of  Carey’s  Sally  in  Our  Alley — 

“ There ’s  none  like  pretty  Sally ; 

She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  In  our  alley.” 

“ Of  all  the  torments,  all  the  cares,” 

— First  line  of  a lyric  by  William  Walsh  (1663 — 
1709)— 

“ Of  all  the  plagues  a lover  bears, 

Sure  rivals  are  the  worst.” 


“ Of  man’s  first  disobedience  and  the 

fruit.”  See  “ Man’s  first  disobedience.” 
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‘ Of  Nelson  and  the  North.”  First  lino 
Campbell’s  Battle  of  the  Baltic  (q.v.). 

‘ Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights.” 

lvric  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  full  of  the  finest 
etical  characterisation. 

“ Off  with  his  head ! so  much  for 

.ckingham ! ” A line  in  Colley  Cibber’s  version 
Shakespeare's  Bit-hard  III.,  act  iv.,  scene  3. 

Offa.  An  old  English  romance,  of  which  the 
,ry  is  founded  on  the  marriage  of  a king  with  a 
)od-nymph,  and  the  hatred  with  which  the  latter 
regarded  by  the  king’s  mother.  The  legend 
.equently  reappears  in  the  romances  of  the  thir- 
enth  century. 

“Offence  is  rank,  O my.”— Hamlet,  act 
.,  scene  3. 

“Offending  Adam  out  of  him,  And 

hipped  the.” — King  Henry  V.,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

< Offices,  Four  Books  of,  “ enabling  private 
Orsons  for  the  speciall  Service  of  all  good 
rinces  and  Policies,”  by  Baknaby  Barnes  (1569 
-1607) ; and  published  in  1606.  A full  descrip- 
.on  of  them  may  be  read  in  the  Biographia 
lestituta. 

“ Offices  of  prayer  and  praise,  The 

mperfect.” — Wordsworth,  The  Excursion,  book  i. 

Offor,  George  (b.  1786,  d.  1864),  wrote  a 
nography  of  John  Bunyan  (q.v.). 

“ Offspring  of  Heaven  first  born.”— 

Hilton’ 8 apostrophe  to  “Holy  Light!”  i nParadise 
Lost,  book  iii.,  line  1. 


“ Oft  in  the  stilly  night,” — First  line  of  a 
t -famous  song  by  Thomas  Moore — 

“ Ere  slumber’s  chain  has  bound  me. 

Fond  memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me.’1 


“ Oft  repeating  (And),  they  believe 

’em  true.” — Prior,  Alma,  canto  iii. 

“Often  wished  that  I had  clear, 


I’ve,” — Swift’s 
satire  6 — 


Imitation  of  Horace,  book  ii. 


“ For  life  six  hundred  pounds  a year, 

A handsome  house  to  lodge  a friend, 

A river  at  my  garden’s  end.” 

°g,  The  name  under  which  Thomas  Shad- 
well,  the  dramatist,  is  satirised  in  Dryden’s  poem 
of  Absalom  and  Achitophel  (q.v.). 


Ogier  le  Danois.  The  hero  of  more  than 
one  romance  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  probably 
identical  with  the  Oger  or  Helgi,  who  figures  on 
the  Edda  and  the  Yolsung-Saga.  “In  the  earlier 
traditions,”  says  Price,  “ the  theatre  of  his  actions 
is  confined  to  Denmark  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  but  the  later  fictions  embellish  his  career 
with  all  the  marvels  of  romance,  and  after  leading 
him  as  a conqueror  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  transport  him  to  the  Isle  of  Avalon, 
where  he  still  resides  with  Morgan  la  Faye.”  See 
W arton  passim. 


Ogilby,  John,  Scotch  miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1600,  d.  1676),  published  translations  of  The 
JEneid  (1649),  JEsop’s  Fables  (1651),  The  Iliad 
(1660),  and  The  Odyssey  (1661).  He  was  satirised 
both  by  Dryden  in  MacFlccknoe,  and  by  Pope  in 
The  Dunciad.  See  Wood’s  Athence  Oxonicnses. 

Ogilvie,  John,  Presbyterian  minister  (b. 
1733,  d.  1814),  published,  in  1769,  a volume  of 
Poems,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  “ he  could 
find  no  thinking  in  them;”  also  Sermons  (1767)  ; 
Philosophical  and  Critical  Observations  on  the 
Nature,  Character,  and  Various  Species  of  Com- 
position (1774);  Bona:  a poem  (1777);  Britannia: 
a National  Epic  Poem,  in  Twenty  Books,  to  which  is 
prefixed  a Critical  Dissertation  on  Epic  Machinery 
(1801);  and  other  works. 

Ogleby,  Lord.  An  aged  beau,  who  affects  the 
gaiety  of  youth,  in  Colman  and  Garrick’s  comedy 
of  The  Clandestine  Marriage  (q.v.). 

“ Oh,  a dainty  plant  is  the  ivy  green.” 

— Dickens’s  Ivy  Green  (q.v.). 

“ Oh ! blame  not  the  bard,  if  he  fly 

to  the  bowers.”  An  Irish  melody  by  Thomas 
Moore. 

“ Oh ! breathe  not  his  name,  let  it 

sleep  in  the  shade.”  An  Irish  melody  by  Thomas 
Moore. 

“ Oh,  do  not  wanton  with  those  eyes.” 

A song  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  Underwoods  (q.v.). 

“ Oh,  no!  we  never  mention  her.”  See 

“Never  mention  her,”  &c. 

“ Oh,  to  be  in  England.”  First  line  of 
Home  Thoughts,  from  Abroad,  a lyric  by  Bobert 
Browning. 

O’Hara  Family,  Tales  of  the,  by  John 
Banim  (1798 — 1842)  and  Michael  Banim  (b.  1796), 
were  published  in  1825  and  1826.  Of  these,  John 
Banim  wrote  The  Fetches,  John  Doe,  and  Crohone 
of  the  Bill-hook ; but  the  work  of  each  was 
strictly  criticised  and  revised  by  the  other. 
The  Nowlans  and  Peter  of  the  Castle  were  among 
those  included  in  the  second  series.  “ The  force  of 
the  passions  and  the  effects  of  crime,  turbulence, 
and  misery  have  rarely  been  painted  with  such 
over-mastering  energy,  or  wrought  into  narratives 
of  more  sustained  and  harrowing  interest.  The 
very  peculiarities  of  the  Irish  dialect  and  pro- 
nunciation heighten  the  wild  native  flavour  of 
the  stories,  and  enrich  them  with  many  new  and 
picturesque  words  and  phrases.” 

O’Hara,  Kane,  dramatist  (b.  1722,  d.  1782), 
wrote  Midas,  The  Golden  Pippin,  April  Day,  Tom 
Thumb,  and  The  Two  Misers.  See  Baker’s  Bio- 
graphia Dramatica. 

Oisin.  See  Ossian. 

O’Keefe,  John,  dramatist  (b.  1747,  d.  1833), 
wroto  The  Gallant  (1765),  Tony  Lumpkin  (1778), 
Wild  Oats , The  Agreeable  Surprise,  Modern  Antiques , 
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The  Sprigs  of  Laurel,  Love  in  a Camp,  The  Toor 
Soldier,  The  highland  Reel,  Fontainebleau,  and  other 
pieces,  collected  and  published  in  1798.  His  Foetns 
were  published  as  a “ legacy  to  his  daughters,” 
in  1824.  The  Recollections  of  the  Life  of  John 
O’Keeffe,  Written  by  Himself,  appeared  in  1826. 

oian  Hanesmoth  : “or,  a View  of  the  In- 
termediate State,  as  it  appears  in  the  Records  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  Apochryphal 
Books,  in  Heathen  Authors,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers,”  by  George  Bennet;  published  in  1801, 
and  characterised  by  Bishop  Horsley  as  “ a work 
of  various  erudition  and  deep  research.” 

Old  Age,  Moral  Poem  on : “ written,”  says 
Ellis,  “in  rhyme,  and  extracted  by  Hickes,  part  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  introduction  to  Dr. 
J ohnson’s  Dictionary.”  It  is  probably  as  old  as  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

“ Old  age  serene  and  bright,  An.”— 

Wordsworth,  To  a Young  Lady. 

Old  and  Young  Courtier,  The.  A 

satirical  ballad,  written  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
and  contrasting  it,  not  unfavourably,  with  that  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  printed,  with  other  poems, 
in  Le  Prince  d'  Amour  (1660),  and  afterwards  in 
Percy’s  Reliques,  from  an  old  black-letter  copy  in 
the  Pepys  Collection  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Leigh  Hunt  speaks  of  it  as  “ admirable ; full  of  the 
gusto  of  iteration,  and  exquisite  in  variety  as  well 
as  sameness.” 

Old  Arm  Chair,  The.  A lyric  by  Eliza 
Cook  (b.  1817),  beginning — 

“ I love  itl  I love  It!  that  old  arm  chair.” 

Old  Bachelor,  The.  A comedy  by  Wil- 
liam Congreve,  acted  in  1693;  composed  with 
great  elaboration  of  dialogue  and  incessant  ambi- 
tion of  wit.  Its  author  was  only  twenty-one  years 
old.  Macaulay  calls  it  as  “ a play,  inferior  indeed 
to  his  other  comedies,  but,  in  its  own  line,  inferior 
to  them  alone.”  “ It  brought  the  author,”  says 
Thackeray,  “to  the  notice  of  that  great  patron  of 
English  muses,  Charles  Montague,  Lord  Halifax, 
who  being  desirous  to  place  so  eminent  a wit  in  a 
state  of  ease  and  tranquillity,  instantly  made  him 
one  of  the  Commissioners  for  licensing  hackney 
coaches,  bestowed  upon  him  soon  after  a place  in 
the  Pipe  Office,  and  likewise  a post  in  the  Custom 
House  of  the  value  of  £600.” 

Old  Bachelor  in  the  Scottish  Village, 
The.  Prose  sketches  by  Thomas  Aird  (b.  1802, 
d.  1876),  the  most  popular  of  which  is  a little  tale 
called  “ Buy  a Broom.” 

Old  City  Manners.  See  Eastward  Hoe  ! 

Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,  The.  A poem 
by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  (b.  1807), 
founded  on  the  idea  that  “ l’etemite  est  une 
pendule,  dont  le  balancier  dit  et  redit  sans  cesse  ces 
deux  mots  seulement,  dans  le  silence  des  tombeaux : 
‘ Tou jours ! jamais ! Jamais  ! tou jours  !’  ” 


Old  Couple,  The.  A comedy  by  Thomas 
May  (q.v.),  first  printed  in  1G58.  It  was  probably 
written  before  1641.  It  is  included  in  Carew  Haz. 
litt’s  edition  of  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays.  Here  is  a 
snatch  of  song  from  it: — 

*•  Dear,  do  not  your  fair  beauty  wrong-. 

In  thinking  still  you  are  too  young. 

The  rose  and  lilies  In  your  cheek 
Flourish,  and  no  more  ripeness  seek ; 

Your  cherry  lip,  red,  soft,  and  sweet, 

Proclaims  such  fruit  for  taste  most  meet: 

Then  lose  no  time,  for  love  has  wings, 

And  flics  away  from  aged  things.” 

Among  the  characters  are  Sir  Argent  Scrape 
Earthworm,  Eugeny,  Scudmore,  Lady  Covet' 
Matilda,  and  Artemia. 

Old  Court  Suburb,  The.  A prose  work 
by  James  Henry  Leigh  Hunt  (1784—1859),  pub- 
lished in  1855,  and  giving  an  interesting  historical 
account  of  Kensington  and  its  celebrities. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop,  The.  A story  by 
Charles  Dickens,  originally  included  in  Master 
Humphrey's  Clock  (q.v.).  See  also  Nell,  Little; 
Marchioness,  The  ; and  Swiveller,  Dick. 

Old  Ebony.  See  Ebony,  Old. 

Old  English  Baron,  The.  A novel  by 
Clara  Reeve  (1725 — 1803),  the  first  edition  of 
which,  published  in  1777,  bore  the  title  of  The 
Champion  of  Virtue : a Gothic  Story.  To  quote 
from  her  own  preface,  this  story  was  “ the  literary 
offspring  of  The  Castle  of  Otranto  [q.v.],  written  upon 
the  same  plan,  wuth  a design  to  unite  the  most 
attractive  and  interesting  circumstances  of  ancient 
romance  and  modem  novel.” 

“ Old  familiar  faces ; All,  all  are  gone, 

the.”  A line  in  Charles  Lamb’s  lyric,  The  Old 
Familiar  Faces. 

“ Old  father  antic  the  law.”— King  Henry 
IV.,  part  i.,  act  i.,  scene  2. 

“ Old  friends  are  best.”  A proverbial 
expression  which  occurs  in  Selden’s  Table  Talk. 

“ Old  friends,  old  times,  old  manners, 

old  books,  old  wine.” — Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,  act  i.,  scene  1.  “I  love,”  says  Mr.  Hard- 
castle  (q.v.),  “ everything  that’s  old.” 

“ Old-gentlemanly  vice,  A good.”  See 

“ Good  old-gentlemanly  vice.” 

Old  Home,  Our.  A series  of  sketches  of 
English  life  and  scenery  by  Nathaniel  Hawthornb 
(1804 — 1864),  published  in  1862. 

Old  Humphrey.  See  Humphrey,  Old. 

Old  Law,  The.  A comedy  by  Philip  Mas- 
singer, Thomas  Middleton,  and  William  Rowley, 
printed  in  1656.  The  law  is,  that  all  old  men  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  fourscore  shall  be  put  to 
death,  as  useless  to  the  commonwealth.  “ There  is,’ 
says  Lamb,  “ an  exquisiteness  of  moral  sensibility, 
making  one  to  gush  out  tears  of  delight,  and  a 
poetical  strangeness  in  all  the  improbable  circum- 
stances of  this  wild  play,  which  are  unlike  any- 
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f in»-  in  the  dramas  which  Massinger  wrote  alone, 
ho 'pathos  is  of  a subtler  edge.  Middleton  and 
owley  had  both  of  them  finer  geniuses  than  their 
I ^sociate.” 

Old  Maid,  An.  Tho  pseudonym  of  Miss 
I TTTT.T.TvpR  in  the  publication  of  her  book,  My  Life, 

I ad  what  shall  I do  with  it  ? a Question  for  Young 


■entlewomen  (1841). 

Old  Maids.  A play  by  James  Sheridan 
vnowles  (1784 — 1862). 


“ Old  man  (An),  broken  with  the 

torms  of  stato.” — King  Henry  VIII.,  act  iv., 
cene  2. 

“ Old  man  (An)  is  twice  a child.”— 

Hamlet , act  ii.,  scene  2. 


“ Old  man  eloquent,  That.”  A phrase 
ipplied  to  the  Athenian  orator  Isocrates  by  Milton 
n his  Sonnet  (No.  10)  To  the  Lady  Margaret  Ley. 
It  has  of  late  years  come  to  be  sometimes  applied 
:o  Professor  Wilson,  tho  essayist  and  contributor 
to  Blackwood' s Magazine. 


Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  The,  figures  in 
“ Sinbad  tho  Sailor”  (. Arabian  Nights). 

Old  Manor  House,  The.  A novel  of  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Smith  (1749 — 1806),  published  in  1793, 
and  characterised  by  Miss  Kavanagh  as  her  finest 
imaginative  effort.  “It  is  her  best  and  most  in- 
teresting novel,  though,  like  all  she  wrote,  it  is 
tinged  with  despondency  and  sadness.  In  vain 
does  she  make  hero  and  heroine  happy  in  the 
end ; the  spirit  of  disappointment  ever  broods  over 
the  tale.  Orlando  (q.v.)  is  the  hero,  Monimia 
(q.v.)  the  heroine  of  the  tale.” 

Old  Man’s  Wish,  The.  A ballad  in  twenty 
stanzas,  by  Walter  Pope  (d.  1714),  published  in 
1693,  and  described  by  Southey  as  “ one  of  those 
which  are  never  likely  to  lose  their  estimation  and 
popularity.”  It  was  imitated  in  Latin  by  Vincent 
Bourne  (1697 — 1747),  and  begins  : — 

“ If  I live  to  grow  old.  as  I And  I go  down. 

Let  this  be  my  fate  in  a country  town  : 

May  I have  a warm  house,  with  a stone  at  my  gate, 
And  a cleanly  young  girl  to  rub  my  old  pate." 

Old  Mortality.  A novel  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (1771 — 1832),  published  in  1816.  It  derives 
its  title  from  an  old  Cameronian,  whose  real  name 
was  Robert  Paterson,  but  who  was  called  “ Old 
Mortality”  from  the  devotion  with  which  for 
forty  years  or  more,  he  erected  or  repaired  the 
tombstones  over  the  graves  of  deceased  members  of 
his  sect  in  various  parts  of  Ayrshire,  Galloway, 
and  Dumfriesshire.  It  was  from  him  that  Sir 
Walter,  in  the  person  of  Jedediah  Cleishbotham 
(q.v.)  professed  to  have  received  the  story  narrated 
in  the  novel.  A full  account  of  him  is  given  in 
the  introduction  to  tho  tale,  the  chief  personages 
in  which  are  Henry  Morton,  Edith  Bellenden, 
Claverhouse,  Balfour  of  Burley,  Cuddio  Headrigg, 
and  Goose  Gibbie. 

Old  Red  Sandstone,  The.  Sec  Sand- 
stone, The  Old  Red. 


“ Old  saw.”  An  expression  occurring  in 
Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales. 

Old  Shekarry,  The.  See  H.  A.  L. 

“Old  things  need  not  be  therefore 

true.”  First  line  of  Ah ! yet  consider  it  again, 
a lyric  by  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  (1819 — 1861). 

Old  Tom  of  Bedlam.  A “ mad  song,”  “ by 
William  Basse  [q.v.],  one  that,”  according  to 
Izaak  Walton,  “has  made  the  choice  song  of  The 
Hunter  in  his  Career .”  See  Percy’s  Reliques. 

Old  Wives’  Tale,  The.  A legendary  story, 
in  prose  and  verse,  by  George  Peele,  published  in 
1595.  It  appears  to  have  afforded  Milton  a hint 
for  his  masque  of  Comus  (q.v.). 

“ Old  yew,  which  graspeth  at  the 

stones.” — Section  ii.  of  In  Memoriam,  by  Alfred 
Tennyson. 

Oldacre,  Cedric,  of  Saxe  Hormanby. 

The  pseudonym  adopted  by  John  Wood  Warter, 
the  author  of  The  Last  of  the  Old  Squires  : a sketch 
(1854). 

Oldbuck,  Jonathan.  The  hero  of  Scott’s 
novel  of  The  Antiquary  (q.v.),  a whimsical,  satirical, 
impetuous,  good-hearted  learned  collector  of  the 
“odds  and  ends”  of  archaeology;  “partly 
founded,”  his  creator  tells  us,  “ on  a friend  of  my 
youth.  An  excellent  temper,  with  a slight  degree 
of  sub-acid  humour,  learning,  vrit,  and  drollery, 
the  more  poignant  that  they  were  a little  marked 
by  the  peculiarities  of  an  old  bachelor ; a sound- 
ness of  thought,  rendered  more  forcible  by  an 
occasional  quaintness  of  expression,  were,  I con- 
ceive, the  only  qualities  in  which  the  creature  of 
my  imagination  resembled  my  benevolent  and 
excellent  friend.” 

Oldcastell,  Sir  Johan,  the  Lorde  Cob- 

ham  : “A  Brefe  Chronycle  concern vngo  the 
Examinacyon  and  Death  of  the  Blessed  Martyr 
of  Christ,”  by  John  Bale,  Bishop  of  Ossory  (1495 
— 1563).  Sir  John  had  suffered  martyrdom  in 
1417  for  holding  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe.  The 
“Brefe  Chronycle”  appeared  in  1544.  See  Old- 
castle,  Sir  John. 

Oldcastle,  Humphrey.  The  pseudonym 
under  winch  Henry  St.  John,  Viscount  Boling- 
broke,  contributed  to  The  Craftsman  a series  of 
Letters  upon  the  History  of  England,  and  A Disserta- 
tion upon  Parties. 

Oldcastle,  Sir  J ohn.  A play  by  an  anony- 
mous author,  printed  in  1600,  and  erroneously 
attributed  to  Shakespeare.  Farmer  supposes  it  to 
have  been  written  by  Thomas  Heyyvood.  It  is 
founded  on  the  history  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord 
Cobham,  executed  for  treason  in  tho  reign  of 
Henry  V.  Shakespeare’s  Sir  John  Falstaff  was 
at  first  named  Oldcastle ; but  “ Oldcastle  died  a 
martyr,  and  this  is  not  tho  man.”  (Epilogue  to 
Henry  IV.,  part  ii.)  See  Oldcastell,  Sir  John. 
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Oldham,  John,  poet  (b.  1653,  d.  1684),  wrote 
Satires  against  the  Jesuits,  Pindaric  Odes,  a trans- 
lation of  Juvenal,  and  other  works,  collected  and 
^published,  with  a Memoir,  by  Edward  Thompson, 
in  1770.  See  also  the  biographical  and  critical 
introduction  to  the  Poems,  by  Bobert  Bell,  in  the 
Annotationcd  Edition  of  the  Poets.  “ Oldham,”  says 
Hallam,  “ranks  perhaps  next  to  Dryden;  ho  is 
spirited  and  pointed,  but  his  versification  is  too 
negligent,  and  his  subjects  are  temporary.”  See 
English  Juvenal,  The. 

Oldisworth,  "William,  a writer  of  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  said  to  have  been 
an  excellent  translator,  took  part  in  the  Hoadley 
controversy  against  Bishop  Blackall,  of  Exeter, 
and  was  one  of  the  original  contributors  to  The 
Examiner.  He  died  in  1734.  A list  of  his  works 
is  given  in  Watt’s  Bibliotheca. 

Oldmixon,  John,  dramatist,  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1673,  d.  1742),  published  Poems 
in  Imitation  of  Anacreon  (1696) ; Amyntas : a 
Pastoral  (1698);  The  Grove:  or,  Love's  Paradise 
(1700);  The  Governor  of  Cyprus  (1703);  Amorcs 
Britannici  : or,  Heroic  Epistles  in  Imitation  of  Ovid's 
(1/03);  Court  Tales  (1717);  & History  of  England 
(1730,  1735,  and  1739)  ; and  many  other  works. 
He  is  satirised  by  Pope  in  The  Dunciad  in  the  lines 
beginning — 

“In  naked  majesty  Oldmixon  stands,"  &c. — 11.,  283. 

Oldstyle,  Jonathan.  The  nom  de  plume 
under  which  Washington  Irving  (1783 — 1859) 
published  his  earliest  work,  entitled  Letters  on  the 
Drama  (1802). 

Oldys,  William,  bibliographer  and  bio- 
grapher (b.  1689,  d.  1761),  compiled  Catalogus 
Bibliotheca:  Harleiance  (1743),  edited  The  Harleian 
Miscellany  (1753),  and  wrote  a Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Palcigh,  prefixed  to  The  History  of  the  World 
(1756).  The  British  Librarian  (q.  v.)  appeared  in 
1737.  See  Grose’s  Olio,  and  Watt’s  Bibliotheca. 

Olgismodus.  See  Memoirs  of  Europe,  &c. 

Olifaunt,  Nigel.  The  hero  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  novel  of  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel  (q.v.). 

Olindo.  The  Mahometan  King  of  Jerusalem, 
in  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

Oliphant,  Carolina.  See  Nairne,  The 

Baroness. 

Oliphant,  Laurence,  miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1829),  has  published  A Journey  to  Katmandhu  ; 
The  Russian  Shores  of  the  Blade  Sea  ; Minnesota  and 
the  Far  West  ; The  Transcaucasian  Campaign  under 
Omer  Pasha  ; A Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin  s 
Mission  to  China  and  Japan  in  1857 — 9 ; Patriots 
and  Filibustiers  ; Incidents  of  Travel;  and  Piccadilly  : 
a Fragment  of  Contemporaneous  Biography  (really  a 
satire  upon  modem  English  society). 

Oliphant,  Mrs.  Margaret,  novelist  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  about  1818),  has  published 
among  other  novels,  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland 
(1849),  Mcrkland  (1851),  Adam  Graeme  of  Moss- 


!18 52),  Harry  Muir  (1853),  Magdalen  Hepburn 
(18o4),  Lilhcslcaf  (1855),  Zaidec  (1856),  Kali? 
Stewart  (1856),  The  Quiet  Heart  (1856),  Chronicles 
of  Car  ling  ford  (including  Salem  Chapel,  The  per. 
pctual  Curate,  The  Rector,  Miss  Marjoribanks  and 
Phcebc  Junior ),  Agnes  (1869),  The  Brownlows  (18681 
The  Minister's  Wife  (1869),  John  (1870),  Three 
Brothers  (1870),  A Son  of  the  Soil  (1870),  Squire 
Arden  (1871),  Ombra  (1872),  At  Eis  Gates 
(1872),  Innocent  (1873),  May  (1873),  A Rose 
m June  (1874),  For  Love  and  Life  (1874),  Valentine 
and  his  Brothers  (1875).  The  Curate  in  Charae 
<1876),  Phoebe  Junior  (1876),  Carita  (1877),  Mrs 
Arthur  (1877),  and  Young  Musgrave  (1877);  besides 
publishing  Memoirs  of  Edward  Irving  (1862),  St. 
Francis  d’ Assisi  (1870),  and  Montalembert  (1872) 
Historical  Sketches  of  the  Reign  of  George  II. 
(1869),  The  Makers  of  Florence  (187 6),  and  Dante 
(1877). 

Oliver,  in  As  You  Like  It  (q.v.),  is  a son  of  Sir 
Boland  de  Bois.  See  Orlando. 

Oliver  Newman:  “ a New  England  Tale,” 
in  verse,  by  Bobert  Southey  (1774 — 1843),  was 
published  in  1845. 


Oliver  Twist.  A novel  by  Charles  Dickens 
(1812 — 1870),  originally  published  in  Bentley's 
Miscellany,  of  which  Dickens  was  at  that  time 
editor,  and  re-published  in  a complete  form  in 
1838.  It  was  illustrated  with  drawings  by  George 
Cruikshank,  who  has  since  claimed  the  honour 
of  originating  or  suggesting  some  of  the  most 
effective  scenes.  Thackeray,  writing  of  this  novel 
in  the  character  of  “ Ikey  Solomons”  (q.v.),  says : — 
“ The  power  of  the  writer  is  so  amazing,  that  the 
reader  at  once  becomes  his  captive,  and  must  fol- 
low him  whithersoever  he  leads : and  to  what  are 
we  led?  Breathless  to  watch  all  the  crimes  of 
Fagin  [q.v.  ],  tenderly  to  deplore  the  errors  of  Nancy 
[q.v.],  to  have  for  Bill  Sikes  [q.v.],  a kind  of  pity 
and  admiration,  and  an  absolute  love  for  the  society 
of  the  Dodger  [q.v.].  All  these  heroes  stepped  from 
the  novel  on  to  the  stage  ; and  the  whole  London 
public,  from  peers  to  chimney  sweeps,  were  inter- 
ested about  a set  of  ruffians  whose  occupations  are 
thievery,  murder,  and  prostitution.”  A remark- 
able feature  of  the  work  and  one  which,  on  its  pub- 
lication, brought  considerable  odium  on  the  writer, 
was  its  unsparing  exposure  of  the  poor-law  and 
the  workhouse  system,  which  led  to  its  representa- 
tion on  the  stage  being  forbidden  for  a time.  But 
in  April,  1868,  John  Oxenford’s  version  was  acted 
at  the  New  Queen’s  Theatre,  London,  and  this 
was  followed  by  several  other  representations. 

Olivia.  “ A consummate  hypocrite,  of  most 
unblushing  effrontery,”  in  Wycherley’s  Plain 
Dealer  (q.v.). 


Olivia.  The  countess,  in  Twelfth  Night  (q.v.), 
beloved  by  Orsino,  the  duke,  .and  in  love,  first  with 
Viola,  and  at  last  -with  Sebastian. 


Ollapod.  Apothecary  and  comet  in  the  volun- 
teers, in  Colman  the  Younger’s  comedy  of  the  Poor 
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tleman  (q.v.).  He  is  for  ever  saying,  “ Do  you 

[ > do  you  take?”  when  ho  makes  a joke  him- 

l , and,  “ Thank  you,  good  sir  [or  ma’am] — I owe 
I one,”  when  he  imagines  a witty  remark  in 
| ie  other  person. 

)lnoy  Hymns,  The.  So  called  after  the 
I ee  in  and  near  which  resided  the  joint-authors 
LLIAM  Cowper  (q.v.),  and  the  Rev.  John  New- 

| f fa-v0* 

Jlor  Iscanus : “a  Collection  of  some  select 
[■tins  and  Translations,”  by  Henky  Vaughan 
| .21 — 1695);  published  in  1651.  Olor  Iscanus 
.ans  “The  Swan  of  the  Usk” — the  Usk  being 
,)  river  which  ran  through  the  poet’s  native  vale, 
. d of  which  he  wrote  : — 


" When  I am  laid  to  rest  hard  by  thy  streams, 
And  my  sun  sets  where  first  it  sprang  in  beams, 
I'll  leave  behind  me  such  a large  kind  light 
As  shall  redeem  me  from  oblivious  night ; 

And  In  these  vows  which,  living  yet,  I pay, 
Shed  such  a precious  and  enduring  ray. 

As  shall  from  age  to  age  thy  fair  fame  lead. 

Till  rivers  leave  to  run,  and  men  to  read!  ” 


? (Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  The.  A 

I em  by  Robert  Montgomery  (1807 — 1855), 
.riblished  in  1828,  and  honoured  with  a minute 
f id  crushing  criticism  by  Lord  Macaulay  in  The 
dinburgh  Review  for  April,  1830.  The  writer  is 
lere  convicted  of  numerous  plagiarisms,  of  which 
ie  following  lines,  imitated  from  Campbell’s — 

“ The  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  In  the  sky,"— 

;i  perhaps  the  best  example  : — 

“Ye  quenchless  stars!  so  eloquently  bright, 
Untroubled  sentries  of  the  shadowy  night.” 

Omnium,  Jacob.  The  nom  de  plume  under 
7hich  Matthew  J.  Higgins  contributed  a series 
f letters  on  social  subjects  to  The  Times  newspaper, 
lis  trenchant  writing  is  celebrated  by  Thackeray 
a his  ballad  of  Jacob  Omnium's  Hoss. 

“ Who  was  this  master  good 

Of  whomb  I make  these  rhymes? 

• His  name  is  Jacob  Homniuiu,  Esquire; 

And  if  rd  committed  crimes. 

Good  Lord ! I wouldn’t  ave  that  man 
Attack  me  In  the  Times  /" 

^ memoir  of  Higgins  appeared  in  an  early  num- 
ber of  The  Cornhill  Magazine.  His  Life  has  also 
■ leen  written  by  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell,  in 
preface  to  a collection  of  his  miscellaneous  writings 
(1877).  See  J.  O. 

Omri,  in  Dryden’8  poem  of  Absalom  and 
Achitophel  (q.v.),  stands  for  Sir  Heneage  Finch, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 


“ On  a day — alack  the  day ! ” A song  in 
"Shakespeare’s  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  act  iv.,  scene 
3 ; also  printed  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim , and 
• in  England' s Helicon  (1600),  with  the  omission  of 
t the  loth  and  16th  linos. 


‘‘  On  Linden  when  the  sun  was  low,” 

— First  line  of  Campbell’s  Hohenlinden  (q.v.) — 

“ All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow, 

And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly.” 

“On,  Stanley,  on!”— Scott’s  Mannion, 
canto  vi.,  stanza  32. 


“ On,  ye  brave  ! ” — Campbell,  Hohenlinden. 

“ Once  did  she  hold  the  gorgeous  East 

in  fee.” — Sonnet,  On  the  Extinction  of  the  Venetian 
Republic , by  William  Wordsworth  (1770—1850). 

“Once  in  a golden  hour.”— The  Flower, 

by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“Once,  in  the  flight  of  ages  past.” 

First  line  of  The  Common  Lot,  a lyric  by  James 
Montgomery  (1771 — 1854). 

“ Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear 

friends,  once  more.” — King  Henry  V.,  act  iii., 
scene  1. 

“ One  eare  it  heard,  at  the  other  out  it 

went.”  Line  435  of  book  iv.  of  Chaucer’s  Troilus 
and  Cresseide  (q.v.). 

“One  far-off  divine  event.  And.”— 

Tennyson. 

“ One  fell  swoop.  At.” — Macbeth,  act  iv., 
scene  3. 

“ One  kiss,  dear  maid ! I said,  and 

sighed.” — To  Sara,  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

“One  more  unfortunate,  Weary  of 

breath.”  First  lines  of  Hood’s  poem,  The  Bridge 
of  Sighs  (q.v.). 

One  of  the  Fancy.  A nom  de  plume  assumed 
by  Thomas  Moore  (q.v.)  in  the  publication  of 
Tom  Crib’s  Memorial  to  Congress  (1819). 

One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and 
Thirty-eight:  “a  Dialogue  something  like 
Horace,”  by  Alexander  Pope  (1688 — 1744)  ; 
published  in  1738,  on  the  same  morning  as  that  on 
which  Johnson’s  London  appeared,  “ so  that,”  as 
Boswell  says,  “England  had  at  once  its  JuvenaL 
and  Horace  as  poetical  monitors.”  The  Dialogue 
now  forms  the  epilogue  to  the  Satires. 

“ One  touch  of  Nature  makes  the 

whole  world  kin.” — Troilus  and  Cressida,  act  iii., 
scene  3. 

“ One  word  is  too  often  profaned.” 

First  line  of  a lyric  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 
written  in  1821. 

“ One  writes  that  ‘ other  friends 

remain.’  ” — Section  vi.  of  In  Memoriam,  by  Alfred 
Tennyson. 

O’Neill : “ or,  the  Rebel.”  A tale  in  verse, 
by  Edward,  Lord  Lytton,  published  in  1827. 

“Only  noble  to  be  good,  ’Tis.”  See 

Tennyson’s  ballad,  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vcre. 

“Only  the  actions  of  the  just,”— Shir- 
ley, The  Contention  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  scene  3 : — 
" Smell  sweet  and  blossom  In  the  dust." 

Open  Sesame  ! The  charm  by  which  the 
door  of  the  robbers’  cave  flew  open  in  “ The  Forty 
Thieves”  (Arabian  Nights). 
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Ophelia.  Daughter  of  Polonius,  in  Hamlet 
(q.v.).  “Ophelia,”  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  “the 
young,  fair,  inexperienced  girl,  facile  to  every 
impression,  fond  in  her  simplicity,  credulous  in 
her  innocence,  loves  Hamlet,  not  for  what  he  is  in 
himself,  hut  for  that  which  ho  appears  to  her — the 
gentle,  accomplished  prince,  upon  whom  she  has 
been  accustomed  to  see  all  eyes  fixed  in  hope  and 
admiration,  tho  first  who  has  ever  whispered  soft 
vows  in  her  ear ; and  what  more  natural  P That 
Hamlet  regards  Ophelia  with  a kind  of  tenderness, 
that  ho  loves  her  with  a love  as  intense  as  can 
belong  to  a nature  in  which  there  is  (I  think)  much 
more  of  contemplation  and  sensibility  than  action 
or  passion,  is  the  feeling  and  conviction  with  which 
I have  always  read  Hamlet.  We  do  not  see  him  as 
a lover,  nor  as  Ophelia  first  beheld  him,  for  the 
days  when  he  importuned  her  with  love  were  before 

the  opening  of  the  drama His  love  for 

Ophelia  is  ranked  by  himself  among  those  trivial 
fond  records  which  he  has  deeply  sworn  to  erase 
from  his  heart  and  brain.  He  has  no  thought  to 
link  his  terrible  destiny  with  hers;  he  cannot 

marry  her In  his  distraction  he  overacts 

the  painful  part  to  which  he  has  tasked  himself ; 
he  is  like  that  judge  of  the  Areopagus,  who  being 
occupied  with  graver  matters,  flung  from  him  the 
little  bird  which  had  sought  refuge  in  his  bosom, 
and  that  with  such  angry  violence  that  unwittingly 
he  killed  it.  Of  Ophelia’s  subsequent  madness 
what  can  be  said  ? Her  wild,  rambling  fancies ; 
her  aimless  speeches ; her  quick  transitions  from 
gaiety  to  sadness,  each  equally  purposeless  and 
causeless;  her  snatches  of  old  ballads,  such  as 
perhaps  her  nurse  sang  her  to  sleep  with  in  her 
infancy — are  all  so  true  to  life  that  we  forget  to 
wonder,  and  can  only  weep.” 

Opie,  Amelia  ( nee  Alderson),  novelist  and 
poet  (b.  1769,  d.  1853),  published  The  Father  and 
Daughter  (1810) ; Simple  Tales  (1806);  New  Tales 
(1818)  ; Madeline  (1822) ; Detraction  Displayed 
(1828),  (q.v.);  Poems  (1802)  ; Illustrations  of  Lying 
in  all  its  Branches  (1827);  Temper:  or , Domestic 
Scenes  ; Tales  of  Beal  Life  ; and  Tales  of  the  Heart. 
Memorials  of  her  Life  were  published  by  Miss 
Brightwell  (1854).  For  Criticism , see  Miss  Ka- 
vanagh’s  English  Women  of  Letters. 

Opimian,  Dr.  A character  in  Peacock’s 
Gryll  Grange , and  of  whom  Robert  Buchanan 
says  that  he  is  “as  sure  of  immortality  as  Uncle 
Toby  himself.” 

“ Opinion  still,  Is  of  his  own.”  See 

“ Complies  against  his  will.” 

“ Opinion!  which  on  crutches  walks,” 

— Lloyd,  The  Poet — 

“And  sounds  the  words  another  talks.” 

“ Opinions,  Golden.”  See  “ Golden 
opinions.” 

Opium-Eater,  The  English.  See  English 
Opium-Eateb. 


“ Oppressor’s  wrong,  the  proud  man’n 

contumely,  The.” — Hamlet,  act  iii.,  scene  1.  B 

Optic,  Oliver.  The  nom  de  plume  of  Williajc 
T.  Adams,  an  American  writer  of  juvenile  books 

Opticks : “ or,  a Treatise  of  the  Reflections 
Refractions,  Inflections,  and  Colours  of  Light”’ 
Published  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642 — 17271  in 
1704. 

“Optics  sharp  it  needs,  I ween,”— 

Thumball,  M'Fingal,  canto  i.,  line  67 — 

“ To  see  what  Is  not  to  he  seen.” 

Opus  Chronicorum,  by  William  Risk, 
angeb,  monk  of  St.  Albans  (circa  1300).  A 
continuation  of  Matthew  of  Paris’s  Chronicle 
including  “ Gesta  and  Annals  of  Edward  I.” 

Opus  Major,  by  Rogeb  Bacon,  monk  of 
St.  Albans ; dedicated  to  Pope  Clement  IV.,  and 
edited  by  Jebb  (1733). 

“ Oracle ; I am  Sir,” — The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  act  i.,  scene  1 — 

“ And,  when  I ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  hark.” 

“ Oracles  are  dumb,  The.”  Line  173  of 
Milton’s  poem  of  II  Fenseroso. 

Ore.  “ A sea-monster  that  devoured  men  and 
women,”  in  Abiosto’s  Orlando  Furioso. 

Orchestra,  The : “ or,  a Poem  expressing 
the  Antiquity  and  Excellency  of  Dancing,  in  a Dia- 
logue between  Penelope  and  One  of  her  Wooers,” 
by  Sir  John  Davies;  dedicated  to  Prince  Henry, 
eldest  son  of  James  I.  The  poem  is  a fragment. 
It  was  published  in  1596. 

Ordella.  The  wife  of  Thierry,  King  of  France, 
in  Fletcheb’s  tragedy  of  Thierry  and  Theodoret; 
a character  which  Charles  Lamb  considered  “ the 
most  perfect  idea  of  the  female  heroic  character, 
next  to  Calantha  in  The  Broken  Heart  of  Ford,  that 
has  been  embodied  in  fiction.  “ She  is,”  he  says, 
“ a piece  of  sainted  nature.” 

Order  of  the  Garter,  Institution  of  the. 

A dramatic  poem  by  Gilbebt  West  (1705 — 1756), 
introducing  Edward  ILL,  Queen  Philippa,  the  Black 
Prince,  John  King  of  France,  the  Genius  of  Eng- 
land, Bards  and  Druids,  who  revel  in  choruses  and 
odes,  strophes  and  antistrophes.  It  appeared  in 
1742.  , 

“ Order  of  your  going,  Stand  not  on 

the.” — Macbeth,  act  iii.,  scene  4. 

“ Order  this  matter  better  in  France, 

They.”  A sentence — generally  quoted,  incorrectly, 
“ They  manage  these  matters  better  in  France”— 
which  will  be  found  on  page  1 of  Sterne’s  Senti- 
mental Journey. 

Ordericus  Vitalis,  chronicler  (b.  1075,  d. 
1142),  was  the  author  of  an  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  England  and  Normandy , first  printed  in  1619; 
again,  in  1826,  with  a notice  of  the  author  by 
Guizot;  again,  in  1838,  edited  by  M.  Auguste  Lo 
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,-ost ; and,  in  an  English  translation  by  For- 
br,  in  1853 — 6.  It  is  in  thirteen  books,  and  in 
■ e parts,  the  first  of  which  consists  of  a completo 
.rch  history,  the  second  of  a history  of  the 
irs  of  his  own  Abbey  of  St.  Evroult,  and  tho 
d of  a “conscientious,  although  disorderly,” 
temporary  record  of  political  events  in  Nor- 
ldy  and  England.  “ Yitalis,”  says  one  of  his 
ics,  “ claims  no  subtlety,  he  discovers  all  that 
can,  and  tells  all  that  he  knows,  with  breaks 
1 digressions,  with  representation  of  facts  some- 
ies  in  the  form  of  speeches  put  in  the  mouths 
persons  of  his  story,  or  other  movement  of  the 
icy  for  expression  of  the  truth,  but  with  no 
ernpt  to  colour  facts  to  his  opinions.  His 
jnraal  is,  like  every  good  old  chronicle  of  its 
. id,  a mine  of  historical  anecdote,  and  illustrates 
vidlythe  social  condition  of  England  and  Nor- 
indy  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.” 

(Ordinal,  The  : “ or,  a Manual  of  the  Chemical 
Tt;  am  Exposition  in  verse  of  the  principles  of 
e Hermetic  Science.”  It  was  written  in  1477 
:t  John  Norton,  and  printed  by  Elias  Ashmole 
. his  Theatrum  Chemicum  (1652). 

Ordinary,  The.  A comedy  by  William 

artw right  (q.v.),  first  printed  in  1651,  seven 
ears  after  the  author’s  death.  It  was  partially 
vritten  in  1634.  See  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays , (ed. 
Jarew  Hazlitt). 

Orford,  Earl  of.  See  Walpole,  Horace. 

O’Reilly,  Private  Miles.  The  literary 
oseudonym  of  Colonel  Charles  G.  Halpine, 
iuthor  of  a book  of  songs  and  speeches,  supposed 
;o  be  the  production  of  an  Irish  private  in  the 
1 7th  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers. 

Orestes.  A tragedy  written  by  William 
Sotheby  (1757 — 1833),  on  the  model  of  the  Greek 
drama.  It  was  published  in  1802. 

Orgoglio.  A giant  in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene, 
who  defeats  the  Red-cross  Knight. 

Oriana.  A ballad  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  pub- 
lished in  1830. 

" My  heart  is  wasted  with  my  woe, 

Oriana. 

There  Is  no  rest  for  me  below, 

Oriana.” 

Oriana.  A name  bestowed  upon  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  a series  of  madrigals,  published  in  1601. 
Ben  Jonson  also  applies  it  to  the  queen  of 
James  I. 

Oriana,  in  Farquhar’s  Inconstant  (q.v.),  is  in 
love  with  a roue,  named  Mirabel,  whom  she  finally 
brings  to  her  feet. 

“ Orient  pearls  at  random  strung, 

Like.”  A line  from  A Persian  Song  of  Hafiz  (q.v.), 
by  Sir  William  Jones. 


Oriental  Eclogues. 

ENTAL. 


See  Eclogues,  Ori- 


Oriental  Translation  Fund.  See  Asiatic 

(Royal)  Society. 

Origin  of  Species,  The.  A work  by 
Charles  Robert  Darwin  (b.  1809),  in  which  he 
put  forward  his  theory  of  “ natural  selection.’’  It 
was  published  in  1859,  and  the  leading  idea  of  it 
was  excellently  satirised  by  Lord  Neaves  (q.v.)  in  a 
poetical  squib. 

Original,  The.  An  attempt  made  by  Thomas 
Walker  (1784 — 1836)  to  revive  the  periodical 
essay  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  number 
appeared  in  May,  1835. 

Origines  Ecclesiasticse : “ or,  Antiquities 
of  the  Christian  Church,”  by  Joseph  Bingham 
(1668 — 1723);  published  in  1710 — 22.  It  is  a 

work  of  great  learning,  research,  and  sound  judg- 
ment. 

Origines  Sacrse : “or,  a Rational  Account 
of  the  Christian  Faith,  as  to  the  Truth  and  Di- 
vine Authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  matter 
contained  therein,”  by  Edward  Stillingfleet, 
Bishop  of  Worcester  (1635 — 1699);  published  in 
1662,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Bentley  in  1709. 

Orilo,  or  Orillo.  A magician  and  robber,  in 
Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso. 

Orinda,  The  Matchless.  A name  bestowed 
on  Mrs.  Katherine  Philips  (q.v.),  the  authoress 
of  some  graceful  odes  and  miscellaneous  poems, 
to  whom  Jeremy  Taylor  addressed  his  Discourse  on 
Friendship. 

Orion.  An  epic  poem  by  Richard  Hengist 
Horne  (b.  1803),  published  in  1843.  Several  edi- 
tions of  this  poem  were  sold,  in  the  first  of  which 
it  was  charged  at  one  farthing  per  copy — a ‘ ‘ price 
placed  upon  it  as  a sarcasm  upon  the  low  estima- 
tion into  which  epic  poetry  had.  fallen.” 

Orlando,  in  As  You  Like  It  (q.v.),  is  a son  of 
Sir  Rowland  de  Bois,  and  brother  of  Oliver  (q.v.). 
He  is  in  love  with  Rosalind  (q.v.). 

Orlando,  in  Mrs.  Smith’s  novel  of  The  Old 
Manor  House  (q.v.),  is  “ the  agreeable  young  hero 
who  has  so  long  held  an  honourable  place  in  fiction. 
He  is  handsome,  generous,  brave,  daring,  and 
ardent,”  and  in  love  with  Monimia  (q.v.). 

Orlando.  The  hero  of  Ariosto’s  Orlando 
Furioso,  described  as  “ the  model  of  a true  knight 
— high-minded,  generous,  compassionate,  and 
valiant.”  He  is  in  love  with  Angelica,  and  be- 
comes mad  through  her  marriage  with  Medoro. 

Orlando  Furioso.  An  epic  poem,  in  forty- 
six  cantos,  by  Lodovico  Ariosto  (1474 — 1533), 
which  appeared  in  1516.  See  Ariosto. 

Orlando  Furioso,  The  Historie  of.  A 

tragedy,  in  five  acts,  by  Robert  Greene  (1594). 

Orme,  Robert,  historian  (b.  1728,  d.  1801), 
wrote  a History  of  the  Military  Transactions  of 
the  British  Nation  in  Indostan  from  the  Year 
1745  to  1761  (1763  and  1778),  Historical  Fragments 
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of  the  Mogul  Empire,  A General  Idea  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  People  of  Indostan,  and  a privately  printed 
History  of  Sevagi. 

Orme,  William,  Dissenting  minister  (b. 
1787,  d.  1830),  produced  Memoirs  of  Dr.  John 
Owen  (1820),  William  Kiffin  (1823),  and  John 
Urquhart  (1827),  and  the  Bibliotheca  Biblica  (q.v.). 

Ormond.  A novel  by  Maria  Edgeworth, 
printed  with  Harrington  in  1817. 

OrmrjLlum.  A work,  in  verse,  by  Ormin,  a 
canon  regular  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine,  called 
Ormulum  from  the  name  of  the  author  : — 

“ This  hoc  iss  Hemmed  Orrmulum 
Forrthi  thatt  Orm  itt  Wrohhte.” 

Ormin’ s plan  was  “ to  give  a metrical  paraphrase 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  day,  and  then  to  expound  it 
in  metre  doctrinally  and  practically,  with  frequent 
borrowing  from  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine  and 
iElfric,  and  some  borrowing  from  Bede.  The 
metre  is  in  alternate  eight  and  seven  syllables,  or 
in  lines  of  fifteen  syllables,  with  a metrical  point 
at  the  end.  of  the  eighth.  His  purpose,”  says 
Morley,  “ was  religious  and  didactic.  It  was  to 
bring  home  pleasantly  and  very  simply  to  the 
understanding  of  the  poor  the  truths  of  Scripture 
in  those  portions  of  the  New  Testament  which  were 
to  be  read  in  the  daily  offices  of  the  Church.  His 
version  is  never  poetical,  yet  it  has  one  pleasantly 
distinctive  character,  it  is  remarkable  for  its  well- 
studied  simplicity  of  expression.” 

“Ormuz  and  of  Ind,  The  wealth  of.” 

— Paradise  Lost,  book  ii.,  line  2. 

Oronooko,  The  History  of:  “ or,  the  Royal 
Slave.”  A novel  by  Aphra  Behn  (1642 — 1689), 
published  in  1698,  and  founded  on  the  story  of  a 
prince  of  Africa  who  was  sold  into  slavery,  and 
eventually  put  to  death  by  the  authorities  of  the 
colony  in  which  he  laboured.  He  had  previously 
been  married  to  his  lady-love,  a beautiful  girl, 
called  Imoinda,  who  had  also  been  captured  by  the 
slave  merchants,  and  sent  as  a slave  to  the  same 
colony  as  that  which  held  her  lover.  The  story  of 
this  interesting  pair  is  told  by  Mrs.  Behn  with 
much  graphic  power,  and  is  thus  characterised  by 
Miss  Julia  Kavanagh  : — - “ The  only  one  of  her 
tales  that,  spite  of  all  its  defects,  can  still  be  read 
with  entertainment,  is  that  in  which  she  invented 
least.  Indeed  Oronooko  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
novel;  it  is  a book  of  travels,  and  a most  pic- 
turesque one ; a biography,  and  one  both  noble 
and  tragic.  We  may  doubt,  indeed,  the  accuracy 
of  Mrs.  Behn’s  statements — we  cannot  doubt  the 
general  truth  of  this  lamentable  history,  which  is 
told,  moreover,  with  infinite  vigour  and  spirit.” 

Oronooko  : “or,  the  Royal  Slave.”  A play 
by  Thomas  Southern  (1660 — 1746),  founded  on 
the  true  story  treated  in  Mrs.  Behn’s  novel,  The 
History  of  Oronooko  (q.v.). 

Orosius.  The  Universal  History  of  this  writer 
was  translated  by  King  Alfred,  whose  version 
was  printed  in  1773. 


O’Rourke.  Described  by  “ Olphar  HamBt” 
(q.v.)  as  the  real  name  of  the  gentleman  who  liaa 
produced  a few  Irish  plays,  notably  Peep  o'  Bay 
under  the  name  of  Edmund  Falconer.  See  Hand- 
book of  Fictitious  Names. 

Orphan,  The.  A play  by  Thomas  Otway 
(1651 — 1685),  acted  in  1680,  and  described  by  Dr. 
Johnson  as  “ one  of  the  few  plays  that  keep  pogl 
session  of  the  stage.  It  is  a domestic  tragedy, 
drawn  from  middle  life.  Its  whole  power  is  upon 
the  affections.”  It  contains  the  following  passage 
(act  iii.,  scene  1) : — 

“ What  mighty  ills  have  not  been  done  by  woman? 

Who  was ’t  betrayed  the  Capitol  ? A woman  1 
Who  lost  Mark  Antony  the  world  ? A woman ! 

Who  was  the  cause  of  a long  ten-years’  war, 

And  laid  at  last  old  Troy  In  ashes  ? Woman  1 
Destructive,  damnable,  deceitful  woman  1 ” 

“The  story  of  The  Orphan ,”  says  Dallam,  “jg 
borrowed,  I believe,  from  some  French  novel.” 

Orpheus  C.  Kerr.  See  Kerr,  Orfheus  C. 

Orpheus  of  Highwaymen,  The.  A 

title  given  to  John  Gay,  the  author  of  The  Beggar's 
Opera,  of  which  a highwayman,  Captain  Macheath 
(q.v.),  is  the  hero. 

Orsino,  Duke  of  Illyria.  A character  in 
Shakespeare’s  comedy  of  Twelfth  Night  (q.v.). 

Orville,  Lord.  The  hero,  and  lover  of 
Evelina,  in  Madame  D’Arblay’s  novel  of  the 
latter  name  (q.v.) ; “ handsome,  gallant,  polite,  and 
ardent;”  “rich,  titled,  and  universally  admired.’’ 
He  is  described  as  ‘ ‘ gaily  but  not  foppishly  dressed, 
and  indeed,  extremely  handsome,  with  an  air  of 
mixed  politeness  and  gallantry.”  “ Who,”  says 
Miss  Kavanagh,  “ could  resist  him  ?” 

Orygynale  Cronykil  of  Scotland,  by 

Andrew  Wyntoun  (circa  1395 — 1420),  was  written 
(he  says) 

' ' “ At  the  metans  of  a lord 

That  had  my  serwys  In  his  warde, 

Schyr  I hove  of  the  Wemys  be  richt  name. 

An  honest  knycht  and  of  gude  fame.” 

The  author  has  contrived  to  introduce  into  his  nine 
books  of  ingenious  eight-syllabled  doggrel  a large 
number  of  facts  and  traditions;  amongst  others,  an 
early  form  of  the  story  of  the  three  weird  sisters 
in  Macbeth.  The  chronicle  was  edited  in  1795  by 
David  Macpherson. 

Osbaldistone.  The  names  of  two  cousins, 
Francis  and  Rashleigh,  who  figure  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  Rob  Roy.  The  former  is  in  love  with 
Diana  Vernon  (q.v.),  whom  he  eventually  marries. 

Osborn,  Francis,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1589,  d.  1658),  published,  among  other  books,  his 
Advice  to  a Son  (1656 — 58),  (q.v.).  His  Works 
were  reprinted  in  1763.  “ Osborne’s  Advice  to  his 

Son,”  says  Hallam,  “is  not  far  above  mediocrity, 
and  contains  a good  deal  that  is  commonplace,  yet 
with  a considerable  sprinkling  of  sound  sense  and 
observation.” 

Osborne,  George,  in  Thackeray’s  novel  of 
Vanity  Fair  (q.v.),  is  eventually  married  to  Amelia 
Sedley  (q.v.). 
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Osborne,  Lord  Sidney  G.  See  S.  G.  0. 
O’Shanter,  Tam.  See  Tam  O’Shanter. 

O’Shaughnessy,  Arthur,  poet,  has  pub- 
hed  An  Epic  of  Women,  and  Other  Poems  (1870) ; 

■i/s  of  France  (1871);  and  Music  and  Moonlight 
174).  See  Steelman's  Victorian  Poets. 

Osile,  in  tho  romance  of  Sir  Gup  of  Warwick 
.v.),  is  in  lovo  -with  Sir  Thierry. 

.Osmyn.  A noble  prisoner  in  Congreve’s 
ourning  Pride  (q.v.),  who  proves  to  he  Alfonso, 
rince  of  Granada,  and  husband  of  Almeria  (q.v.). 

I v Osric,  in  Hamlet  (q.v.),  is  described  by  R.  Grant 
| Thite  as  “a  type  of  the  euphuist  or  affected 
mrtier  of  Shakespeare’s  time;  a hair-splitter  in 
nought,  and  absurdly  dainty  and  extravagant  in 
ipression.” 

Osseo.  “Son  of  the  Evening  Star,”  in  Long- 
ellow’s  Hiawatha  (q.v.). 

Ossian,  or  Oisin,  was  the  hard  to  whom  James 
Iacphekson  (1738  — 1796)  attributed  the  sub- 
;antial  authorship  of  the  two  epics  of  Fingal  (q.v.) 
nd  Femora  (q.v.)  issued  respectively  in  1762  and 
763.  Macpherson,  who  was  a Highland  school- 
raster  then,  had  submitted  to  the  author  of 
Douglas  (q.v.)  in  1759  a series  of  poems  which  he 
! epresented  as  translations  of  fragments  of  ancient 
Jaelic  poetry  which  he  had  heard  recited  in  the 
H highlands.  Home  read  and  admired,  and  others 
ft  read  and  admired,  and  the  result  was  the  publica- 
B.aon  in  1760  of  Macpherson’s  Fragments  of  Ancient 
jf  Poetry,  the  success  of  which  probably  induced 
fjMacpherson  to  attempt  something  still  more  start- 
ing. Sent,  accordingly,  to  Scotland,  to  search,  by 
ihe  aid  of  subsidies  cheerfully  collected  for  him, 
for  farther  remains  of  ancient  poetry,  he  came  back 
loaded,  not  this  time  with  fragments  merely,  but 
with  the  two  full-blown  epics  above-mentioned, 
which,  when  published,  spread  like  wildfire  all 
over  Europe.  Not  only  did  all  English  literary 
circles  resound  with  their  praises,  but  they  were 
translated  into  several  European  languages,  and 
we  know  that  they  were  the  favourite  reading  of 
Napoleon.  Immediately  upon  the  praise,  however, 
came  the  detraction,  and  the  authenticity  of  the 
poems  was  vehemently  questioned  by  writers  like 
Dr.  J ohnson  and  David  Hume,  and  by  antiquarians 
like  Pinkerton  and  Malcolm  Laing,  the  latter  of 
whom  published  in  1800  a pungent  essay  on 
the  subject,  followed  up  later  with  a volume 
devoted  to  the  topic.  On  the  other  hand,  Gray 
and  Blair  among  tho  poets,  and  Lord  Karnes  and 
Sir  John  Sinclair  among  the  critics,  strongly  as- 
serted the  antique  origin  of  the  poems  in  question. 

A third  element  in  the  controversy  was  then  intro- 
duced by  the  claim  set  up  by  Irish  antiquaries,  on 
the  part  of  Ireland,  for  the  genesis  of  tho  epics  in 
their  original  form.  That  tho  “ poems  of  Ossian,” 
so  far  as  they  are  genuine,  aro  moro  Irish  than 
Scotch  in  character  was  asserted  by  Lord  Neaves 
(q.v.),  whose  judicial  occupation  and  frame  of  mind 
gave  him  some  right  to  speak  authoritatively. 
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“I  feel  bound,”  he  says,  “to  oxpress  my  opinion 
that  the  Ossianic  poems,  so  far  as  original,  ought 
to  bo  considered  generally  as  Irish  compositions 
relating  to  Irish  personages,  real  or  imaginary, 
and  to  Irish  events,  historical  or  legendary;  but 
they  indicate  also  a free  communication  between 
the  two  countries,  and  may  be  legitimately  regarded 
by  tho  Scottish  Celts  as  a literature  in  which  they 
have  a direct  interest,  written  in  their  ancient 
tongue,  recording  traditions  common  to  the  Gaelic 
tribes,  and  having  been  long  preserved  and  diffused 
in  the  Scottish  Highlands.”  As  regards  the  poems 
as  produced  by  Macpherson,  the  same  writer  says  : 
“ The  poems  published  by  Macpherson  as  the  com- 
positions of  Ossian,  whether  in  their  English  or  their 
Gaelic  form,  are  not  genuine  compositions  as  they 
stand,  and  are  not  entitled  to  any  weight  or  authority 
in  themselves,  being  partly  fictitious,  but  partly  at 
the  same  time,  and  to  a considerable  extent,  copies- 
or  adaptations  of  Ossianic  poetry  current  in  the 
Highlands.”  Of  tho  literary  merit  of  Macpherson’s. 
compilation,  Wordsworth  may  be  allowed  to  be  a 
competent  judge.  “ Having,”  he  says,  “had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  bom  and  reared  in  a moun- 
tainous country,  from  my  very  childhood,  I have 
felt  the  falsehood  that  pervades  the  volumes  im- 
posed upon  the  world  under  the  name  of  Ossian. 
From  what  I saw  with  my  own  eyes,  I knew  that 
the  imagery  was  spurious.  In  nature  everything 
is  distinct,  yet  nothing  defined  into  absolute  inde- 
pendent singleness.  In  Macpherson’s  work,  it  is 
exactly  the  reverse  ; everything  (that  is  not  stolen) 
is  in  this  manner  defined,  insulated,  dislocated, 
deadened — yet  nothing  distinct.  It  will  always  be 
so  when  words  are  substituted  for  tilings.  To  say 
tl\at  the  characters  never  could  exist,  that  the 
manners  are  impossible,  and  that  a dream  has  more 
subsistence  than  the  whole  state  of  society  as  there 
depicted,  is  doing  nothing  more  than  pronouncing1 
a censure  which  Macpherson  defied ; when,  with 
the  steeps  of  Morven  before  his  eyes  he  could  talk 
so  familiarly  of  his  car-borne  heroes ; of  Morven, 
which,  if  ono  may  judge  from  its  extent  at  the 
distance  of  a few  miles,  contains  scarcely  an  acre  of 
ground  sufficiently  accommodating  for  a sledge  to 
be  trailed  along  its  surface.  Mr.  Malcolm  Laing 
has  ably  shown  that  the  diction  of  this  pretended 
translation  is  a motley  assemblage  from  all  quarters. 
As  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  Shakespeare,  and 
Milton,  and  Pope,  could  not  be  indebted  to  Mac- 
pherson, it  follows  that  he  must  have  owed  his  fine 
feathers  to  them.”  Because,  however,  Fingal  and 
Femora  are  not  tho  work  of  Ossian,  but  are  almost 
wholly  an  eighteenth-century  concoction,  it  does- 
not  follow  that  there  was  not  an  Ossian,  or  that  he 
did  not  writo.  poetry.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
Ossianic  remains  in  existence,  which  may  be  read 
in  Fhc  Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismorc  (q.v.),  and  in  the 
publications  of  tho  Ossianic  Society.  See  also  the 
Poems  of  Ossian  in  the  Original  Gaelic  (1871),  and 
Ossian  Original  and  Authentic  (1875). 

Ossoli,  The  Marchioness  of,  Sarah  Mar- 
garet Fuller  (b.  1810,  d.  1850),  was  tho  author 
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of  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century , Summer  on  the 
Lakes,  and  other  works,  besides  numerous  contri- 
butions to  The  Neiv  York  Tribune  and  The  Dial, 
of  which  she  was  for  some  time  editor  (1840).  See 
her  Life  by  Emerson,  Charming',  and  Clarke. 

Oswald,  in  King  Lear  (q.v.),  is  steward  to 
Goneril  (q.v.). 

Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice.  A tragedy 
by  William  Shakespeake  (1564 — 1616),  probably 
written,  says  HalhweU-Philhpps,  before  1600,  and 
certainly  acted  at  Court  in  1604,  again  at  the 
Globe  Theatre  in  1610,  and  once  more  at  Court  in 
1613.  It  was  first  printed  in  1621,  appeared  in  quarto 
in  1622,  and  was  included  in  the  second  quarto  of 
collected  plays  in  1630.  The  plot  is  taken  from 
Cinthio’s  Hecatommithi , parte  prima,  deca  terza, 
novella  7,  though  the  names  of  the  characters, 
except  Desdemona,  are  not  the  same.  “For  once,” 
says  Hartley  Coleridge,  “Shakespeare  and  perfec- 
tion are  united.  From  the  first  scene  to  the  last  of 
this  play  there  is  a perpetuity  of  interest.  Some 
gaps  of  time  there  may  be.  We  must  allow  a few 
hours,  say  seven  days,  for  the  passage  between 
Venice  and  Cyprus.  Set  that  down  for  the  pro- 
logue to  the  play.  Then  it  will  appear  to  be  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  tragedy  now  extant.” 
Of  the  hero,  Schlegel  says : “ We  recognise  in 
Othello  the  wild  nature  of  that  glowing  zone 
which  generates  the  most  deadly  poisons,  tamed 
only  in  appearance  by  the  desire  of  fame,  by 
foreign  laws  of  honour,  and  by  nobler  and  milder 
manners.  His  jealousy  is  not  the  jealousy  of  the 
heart,  which  is  compatible  with  the  tenderest  feel- 
ing and  adoration  of  the  beloved  object;  it  is  of 
that  sensual  kind  which,  in  burning  climes,  has 
given  birth  to  the  disgraceful  confinement  of 
women,  and  many  other  unnatural  usages.  A drop 
of  this  poison  flows  in  his  veins,  and  sets  his  whole 
blood  in  the  wildest  ferment.  The  Moor  seems 
noble,  frank,  confiding,  grateful  for  the  love  shown 
him  ; and  he  is  all  this,  and  moreover,  a hero  who 
spurns  at  danger,  a worthy  leader  of  an  army,  a 
faithful  servant  of  the  state  ; but  the  mere  physical 
force  of  passion  puts  to  flight  in  a moment  all  his 
acquired  and  mere  habitual  virtues,  and  gives  the 
upper  hand  to  the  savage  over  the  moral  man.” 
“ It  is,”  says  Dowden,  “ from  an  agonised  sense  of 
justice  that  Othello  destroys  the  creature  who  is 
dearest  to  him  in  the  world,  knowing  certainly 
that  with  hers  his  own  life  must  cease.  Nay,  it  is 
not  with  the  cessation  of  Desdemona’s  breath  that 
the  life  of  Othello  ends ; he  is  unable  to  survive 
the  loss  of  faith  in  her  perfect  purity.  From  the 
first  suggestion  of  suspicion  by  his  ensnarer,  Othello 
is  impatient  for  assurance,  and  finds  suspense  in- 
tolerable. Why  P Not  surely  because  he  is  eager 
to  convict  his  wife  of  infidelity ; but  rather  because 
he  will  not  allow  his  passionate  desire  to  believe  her 
pure  to  abuse  him,  and  retain  him  in  a fool’s  para- 
dise, while  a great  agony  may  remain  before  him.” 

“ Othello’s  occupation’s  gone.”  See 

“ Occupation’s  gone,  Othello’s.” 


“ Others  abide  our  question— thou  art 

free ! ” First  line  of  Shakespeare,  a sonnet  by 
Matthew  Arnold  (b.  1822). 

Otho  the  Great.  A tragedy  written  by 
John  Keats  in  conjunction  with  a friend  of 
his,  called  Brown ; Brown  supplying  the  fable, 
characters,  and  dramatic  conduct ; Keats,  the 
diction  and  the  verse.  “ The  two  composers,”  says 
Lord  Houghton,  “ sat  opposite,  Brown  sketching 
all  the  incidents  of  each  scene,  and  Keats  translating 
them  into  his  rich  and  ready  language.  As  the 
play  advanced,  Keats  thought  the  events  too  melo- 
dramatic, and  concluded  the  fifth  act  alone.  The 
tragedy  was  offered  to,  and  accepted  by,  Elliston, 
Kean  having  expressed  a desire  to  act  the  prin- 
cipal part.”  It  was  never  acted,  however.  “ As 
a literary  curiosity,  it  remains  interesting,  and 
abounds  with  fine  phrases  and  passages  marred  by 
the  poverty  of  the  construction.” 

Otranto,  The  Castle  of.  See  Castle  of 
Otranto,  The. 

O’ Trigger,  Sir  Lucius,  in  Sheridan’s 
Rivals  (q.v.),  is  a richly  humorous  portraiture  of 
the  stage-irishman. 

Otterbourne,  The  Battle  of.  A ballad, 
printed  in  Percy’s  Reliques,  from  an  old  MS.  in 
the  Cotton  Library,  where  it  is  inscribed,  ‘ ‘ A 
Songe  made  in  E.  2.  his  tyme  of  the  battele  of 
Otterbume,  betweene  Lord  Henry  Percye  Earle  of 
Northomberlande  and  the  Earle  Douglas  of  Scot- 
lande.  Anno  1388.”  Asa  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  battle  was  not  fought  by  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, but  by  his  son,  Sir  Henry  Percy,  sur- 
named  Hotspur,  who,  with  his  brother  Ralph,  was 
taken  prisoner  in  the  engagement.  The  story  is 
told  with  much  prolixity  by  the  French  chronicler, 
Froissart.  See  Chevy  Chase. 

otuel,  Sir.  An  old  English  romance  in  verse, 
founded  on  the  legends  of  Charlemagne  and  Roland, 
and  now  existing  only  in  a fragmentary  state.  One 
copy,  in  the  Auchinleck  MSS.,  contains  1738  lines, 
written,  says  Ellis,  in  couplets,  with  considerable 
spirit  and  animation.  A second  MS.  in  six-lined 
stanzas,  completes  the  story,  and  includes  a para- 
phrase of  Turpin’s  Historia  de  Vita  Caroli  Magni 
from  the  death  of  Ferragus  to  the  battle  of  Ronces- 
valles.  See  Ellis’s  Early  English  Romances. 

Otway,  Rev.  Caesar  (d.  1842),  was  author  of 
Sketches  of  Ireland,  Tour  in  Connaught,  and  other 
works. 

Otway,  Thomas,  dramatist  (b.  165R  d. 

1685),  wrote  Alcibiadcs  (1675) ; Lon  Carlos  (1675)  ; 
Caius  Marius  (1680),  (q.v.);  The  Orphan  (1680), 
(q.v.) ; Venice  Preserved  (1682),  (q.v.) ; Titus  and 
Berenice , Friendship  in  Fashion,  and  The  Soldier  s 
Fortune,  besides  various  poetical  pieces.  His 
Works  were  published  in  1813,  with  a Life  of 
the  author,  by  Thomas  Thornton.  For  Criti- 
cism, see  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Essay  on  the  Drama. 
Rochester  refers  to  Otway  in  his  Session  of  the 
Poets. 
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'*  Tom  Otway  came  next  . . . 

And  b wears  lor  heroics  lie  writes  best  of  any.” 

5ope  says : — 

“ The  tragic  spirit  was  our  own, 

And  full  lu  Shakespeare,  fair  in  Otway  shone ; 

But  Otway  failed  to  polish  or  reflne.” 

‘ Otway,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “had  not  much  cul- 
avated ' versification,  nor  much  replenished  his 
nind  with  general  knowledge.  His  principal 
power  was  in  moving  the  passions.”  Jeffrey  was 
of  opinion  that  Otway’s  pretensions  to  mere  poetry 
were  very  slight.  “ His  lyrical  pieces,”  he  says, 
“ are  entirely  worthless.  What  he  did  he  effected 
hy  a strong  contrast  of  character,  by  spirited 
- dialogue,  and  hy  always  keeping  in  view  the  main 
• object  of  the  play.”  See  Poet’s  Complaint  to  his 
Muse. 

Ouida.  The  name  under  which  Mademoiselle 
Louise  de  la  Eame  has  published  the  following 
novels  : — Ariadne,  Cecil  Castlemaine' s Gage , Chandos, 
A Bog  of  Flanders,  Folle-Farine,  Held  in  Bondage, 
Idalia,  In  a Winter  City,  Pascarel,  Puck,  Signa, 
Strathmore,  Tricotrin,  Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes, 
and  Under  Two  Flags. 

“ Our  acts  our  angels  are.”  See  “ Acts 

OUR  ANGELS  ARE.” 

“ Our  birth  is  but  a sleep  and  a for- 
getting.” The  opening  line  of  a famous  passage 
in  Wordsworth’s  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Im- 
mortality (q.v.). 

“ Our  bugles  sang  truce— for  the  night- 

cloud  had  lower’d.”  First  line  of  Campbell’s 
Soldier’s  Bream. 

“ Our  enemies  have  fall’n,  have  fall’ll : 

the  seed.”  First  line  of  a song,  by  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson, in  The  Princess. 

“ Our  hands  have  met,  but  not  our 

hearts.” — To  a False  Friend,  by  Thomas  Hood. 

Our  Mutual  Friend.  See  Mutual  Friend, 
Our. 

Our  Old  Home.  See  Old  Home,  Our. 

Our  Street : “ a Christmas  Book,”  by  "Wil- 
liam Makepeace  Thackeray. 

Our  Village.  See  Village,  Our. 

“ Oursels  as  others  see  us.  To  see.” 

See  Louse,  To  a. 

“ Ourselves  to  know,  And  all  our 

knowledge  is.” — Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  epistle  iv., 
line  398. 

“ Out  at  heels.” — King  Lear,  act  ii.,  scene  2. 

“ Out,  damned  spot ! out,  I say.”— 

Macbeth,  act  v.,  scene  2. 

“ Out  of  house  and  home,  He  hath 

eaten  me.” — King  Henry  IV.,  part  ii.,  act  ii., 
scene  1. 

“ Out  of  mind  as  soon  as  out  of  sight, 

And.”  A line  from  Lord  Brooke’s  Sonnet  lvi. 
See  also  Thomas  a Kempis’s  Imitation  of  Christ, 
book  i.,  chap.  23 ; “ And  when  he  is  out  of  flight, 
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quickly  also  is  he  out  of  mind.”  Gay  has  the 
lino : — 

“ Out  of  Bight  when  out  of  view." 

Arthur  Hugh  Clough  has  a poem  of  which  the 
above  forms  the  motif  and  refrain. 

“ For  men,  that  will  not  Idlers  be, 

Must  lend  their  hearts  to  things  they  see ; 

And  friends  who  leave  them  far  behind. 

When  out  of  Bight  are  out  of  mind.” 

“ Out  upon  it,  I have  loved  Three 

whole  days  together.”  First  line  of  a ballad  by  Sir 
John  Suckling  (1609 — 1641). 

“ Out-herods  Herod,  It.”— Hamlet,  act 
iii.,  scene  2. 

Outram,  George,  Scotch  lawyer  and  jour- 
nalist (b.  1805,  d.  1856),  was  author  of  Lyrics, 
Legal  and  Miscellaneous. 

Outram,  William,  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster (b.  1625,  d.  1679),  wrote  Be  Sacrificiis 
Libri  Buo  (q.v.). 

Outre-Mer  : “ a Pilgrimage  beyond  the  Sea.” 
A series  of  prose  tales  and  sketches  by  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  (b.  1807),  published 
in  1835.  “The  Pays  d’ Outre-Mer,”  says  the 
writer,  “ is  a name  by  which  the  pilgrims  and 
crusaders  of  old  usually  designated  the  Holy  Land. 
I,  too,  in  a certain  sense,  have  been  a pilgrim  of 
Outre-Mer ; for  to  my  youthful  imagination  the 
Old  World  was  a kind  of  Holy  Land,  lying  afar 
off  beyond  the  blue  horizon  of  the  ocean.  In  this 
my  pilgrimage,  I have  traversed  France  from 
Normandy  to  Navarre;  smoked  my  pipe  in  a 
Flemish  inn ; floated  through  Holland  in  a Trek- 
schuit ; trimmed  my  midnight  lamp  in  a German 
university ; wandered  and  mused  amid  the  classic 
scenes  of  Italy  ; and  listened  to  the  gay  guitar  and 
merry  castanet  on  the  borders  of  the  blue  Guadal- 
quiver.” 

“ Outrun  the  constable.”  A phrase 
occurring  in  Butler’s  poem  of  Hudibras,  part  i., 
canto  iii.,  line  1,367. 

“ Over  shoes  in  love,  He  was  more 

than.” — The  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  i., 
scene  1. 

“ Over  the  mountains.”  First  line  of 
Love  will  Find  Out  the  Way  (q.v.). 

Overall,  John,  successively  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field, of  Coventry,  and  of  Norwich  (b.  1559,  d. 
1619),  was  the  author  of  The  Convocation  Book,  a 
treatise  on  the  divine  origin  and  claims  of  govern- 
ment. He  was  also  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Church  of  England  Catechism,  and  one  of  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Bible.  Hallam  says  of  The  Convocation 
Book  that  the  author’s  arguments  are  “ singularly 
insufficient.  He  quotes  nothing  but  a few  irrele- 
vant texts  from  Genesis ; he  seems  not  to  have 
known  at  all  the  strength,  whatever  it  may  be,  of 
his  own  case.” 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  poet  and  philoso- 
pher (b.  1581,  d.  1613),  was  tho  author  of  Characters 
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or  Witty  Descriptions  (1614),  The  Remedy  of  Love 
(1620),  Observations  in  his  Travailes  (1626),  and 
Crumms  Fal' n from  King  James's  Table  (1715),  all  of 
which  are  referred  to  under  their  respective  heads. 
See  Rimbault’s  edition  of  the  Works  in  the  Library 
of  Old  Authors.  Hallam  thus  compares  the  prose 
styles  of  Earle  (q.v.)  and  Overbury: — “Earle,”  he 
says,  “ has  more  natural  humour,  and  hits  his  mark 
more  neatly ; the  other  is  more  satirical,  but  often 
abusive  and  vulgar.  The  wit  is  often  trivial  and 
flat ; the  sentiments  have  nothing  in  them  general 
or  worthy  of  much  remembrance ; praise  is  only 
due  to  the  graphic  skill  in  delineating  character. 
Earle  is  as  clearly  the  better,  as  Overbury  is  the 
more  original  writer.”  See  Newes  from  any 
whence,  and  Wife,  A. 

Overdo,  Adam.  A justice  of  the  peace  in 
Ben  Jonson’s  Bartholomew  Fair  (q.v.). 

Overreach,  sir  Giles.  A miser  and  extor- 
tioner, in  Massinger’s  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts 
(q.v.) , supposed  to  be  intended  for  Sir  Giles  Mom- 
pesson,  to  whom,  and  to  Sir  Francis  Michell,  was 
granted  the  famous  patent  for  the  exclusive  manu- 
facturing of  gold  and  silver  lace,  characterised  by 
Macaulay  as  “ the  most  disgraceful  of  all  patents 
in  our  history.” 

Overs,  John.  See  Evenings  of  a Working 
Man. 

“ Over-violent  or  over-civil.” — Absalom 
and  Achitophel,  part  i.,  line  557. 

Ovid.  The  Metamorphoses  of  this  famous 
poet  was  translated  by  George  Sandys  (1577 — 
1644),  and  published  in  1626.  “ He  comes  so  near 

the  sense  of  his  author,”  says  Langbaine,  “that 
nothing  is  lost ; no  spirits  evaporate  in  the  decant- 
ing of  it  into  English ; and  if  there  be  any  sedi- 
ment it  is  left  behind.”  An  earlier  version  was 
made  by  Arthur  Golding  in  1565.  The  Elegies 
were  translated  by  Christopher  Marlowe,  the 
dramatist,  in  1597. 

Owain  Kyveiliog,  Prince  of  Powis  (circa 
1162).  See  Circuit  through  Powis,  The,  and 
Hirlas  Horn. 

“ Owe  you  one,  I.”  See  Ollapod. 

Owen,  George,  M.D.  (d.  1558),  published 
in  the  latter  year  A Meet  Diet  for  the  New  Ague , 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Owen. 

Owen,  Henry,  clergyman  (b.  1716,  d.  1795), 

wrote  A Brief  Account  of  the  Septuagint  (1787), 
Observations  on  the  Four  Gospels  (1764),  The  Intent 
and  Propriety  of  the  Scripture  Miracles  (1773), 
Critica  Sacra  (1774 — 5),  Collatio  Codicis  C.ottoniani 
Geneseos  (1778),  Critical  Disquisitions  (1784),  Ser- 
mons (1797),  and  other  works. 

Owen,  John  (d.  1622),  published  Epigram- 
mata  (1606),  of  which  translations  were  issued  by 
Hayman  in  1628,  by  Harvey  in  1677,  and  by 
Harflete,  Peeke,  and  Vicars. 


Owen,  John,  D.D.,  Nonconformist  divine 
(b.  1616,  d.  1683),  produced  The  Display  of  Ar- 
minianism  (1642);  Communion  with  God  (1657); 
Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (1668) ; 
On  Justification  (1677)  ; Salus  Electorum,  Sanguis 
Jesu  : or,  the  Death  of  Death  in  the  Death  of  Christ; 
Diatriba  dc  Divina  Justitia  ; Doctrine  of  the  Saint's 
Perseverance  explained  and  confirmed;  Vindicioe 
Evangelicce ; Mortification  of  Sin  by  Believers ; 
On  the  Divine  Original , Authority,  Self-evidencing 
Light  and  Power  of  the  Scriptures  ; On  the  Nature , 
Rise,  and  Progress,  and  Study  of  True  Theology 
(1661);  Animadversions  on  “ Fiat  Lux;"  In- 
dwelling Sin ; A Discourse  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
Christologia ; and  other  Works,  all  of  which  were 
edited  by  Thomas  Bussell,  with  a Life  by  William 
Orme,  in  1826.  A Memoir  of  Dr.  Owen  had 
appeared  in  1720.  See  Arminianism,  Display  of. 

Owen  Meredith.  See  Meredith,  Owen. 

Owen  of  Carron.  A ballad  by  John  Lang- 
horne  (1735 — 1779),  the  story  of  which  bears 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Gil  Morrice  (q.v.). 
Owen  of  Carron  is  the  illegitimate  son  of  Lady 
Ellen,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  and  the 
Earl  of  Nithsdale. 

Owen,  Richard,  comparative  anatomist 
(b.  1804),  has  published  Lectures  on  Comparative 
Anatomy  (1843 — 69),  Principles  of  Comparative 
Osteology  (1855),  Palaeontology  (I860),  and  nume- 
rous other  works  of  great  scientific  interest. 

Owen,  Robert  Dale  (b.  1804,  d.  1877), 
wrote  New  Views  of  Society  (1825),  Footfalls  on  the 
Boundaries  of  Another  World  (1859),  The  Wrong  of 
Slavery  (1864),  Beyond  the  Breakers  (1870),  and 
Threading  My  Way,  an  autobiographical  work  (1873). 

Owenson,  Sydney.  See  Morgan,  Lady. 

Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  The.  An  old 

English  poem,  by  Nicholas  de  Guildford  (circa 
1197),  written  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  It  has 
been  edited  for  the  Roxburgh  Club  (1838),  and  for 
the  Percy  Society  by  Thomas  Wright.  It  tells 
how  the  two  birds  quarrelled  over  their  claims  to 
admiration,  and  left  it  to  the  writer  to  decide 
between  them. 

Owl,  The.  A semi-allegorical  poem,  by 
Michael  Drayton,  published  in  1619. 

“ Owl  (The),  for  aU  his  feathers,  was 

a-cold.” — Keats,  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 

Own  Times,  History  of  My,  by  Gilbert 
Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (1643  1715); 

published  in  1724,  and  giving  an  outline,  of  events 
under  the  Commonwealth,  and  a narrative  of  the 
succeeding  period  down  to  1713.  Bishop  Atter- 
bury  is  said  to  have  remarked  of  its  author, 
“ Damn  him,  he  has  a good  deal  of  truth ; but 
where  the  devil  did  he  learn  it?”  Dr.  Johnson 
considered  the  History  “very  entertaining.  lhe 
style,  indeed,  is  mere  chit-chat.  I do  not  believe 
that  Burnet  intentionally  lied ; but  he  was  so  inuc  i 
prejudiced  that  he  took  no  pains  to  find  out  the 
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truth.  He  was  like  a man  who  resolves  to  regulate 
his  time  by  a certain  watch,  but  will  not  inquiro 
whether  the  watch  is  right  or  not.”  It  is  certain 
that  the  publication  of  his  work  was  the  signal  for 
a series  of  attacks  from  tho  Tory  and  Jacobite  party, 
a list  of  which  attacks,  too  long  to  he  given  here, 
may  he  read  in  Lowndes’  Bibliographer  s Manual. 
The  somewhat  egotistic  style  of  Burnet  was  admir- 
ably quizzed  in  Pope  and  Arbuthnot’s  Memoirs  of 
P.  ~P.,  a Parish  Clerk  (q.v.). 

Oxenden,  Ashton,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Mon- 
treal and  Metropolitan  of  Canada  (b.  1808),  has 
written  Sermons  on  the  Christian  Life , God's  Mes- 
sage to  the  Poor , A Plain  History  of  the  Christian 
Church,  The  Pathway  of  Safety , and  many  other 
popular  religious  works. 

Oxenford,  J ohn,  dramatist  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1812,  d.  1877),  wrote  many  successful 
pieces  for  the  stage,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
periodical  literature  of  his  time.  Among  his  trans- 
lations are  the  Autobiography  and  Conversations  of 
■Goethe,  Jacob’s  Hellas,  and  Fischer’s  Bacon.  He 
was  for  many  years  the  dramatic  critic  of  The  Times. 

Oxford.  A poem  by  Robert  Montgomery 
(q.v.),  published  in  1831. 

Oxford.  A poem  by  Thomas  Tickell,  in- 
scribed to  Lord  Lonsdale,  and  published  in  1707. 

Oxford,  Earl  of,  Edward  Vere  (b.  1545, 
d.  1604),  was  the  author  of  some  fugitive  verses, 
some  of  which  appeared  originally  in  The  Paradise 
of  Dainty  Devices  (q.v.).  See  Dr.  Hannah’s 
Courtly  Poets.  See,  also,  J udgment  of  Desire,  The. 

Oxford  Sausage,  The.  A collection  of  jeux 
d’ esprit,  by  Thomas  Warton,  published  in  1764. 

Oxnead,  John  of.  See  John  of  Oxnead. 

“ Oyster  may  be  crossed  in  love,  An.” 

•See  Sheridan’s  play  of  The  Critic , act  iii.,  scene  1. 

Ozell,  John,  translator  (d.  1743),  published 
versions  in  English  of  Moliere,  Corneille,  and 
Racine’s  plays,  of  Fenelon’s  Tclemaque,  of  Rabelais, 
and  other  authors.  He  is  referred  to  in  The  Dunciad, 
book  i.,  284—6. 

Ozymandias.  A sonnet  by  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,  written  in  1817. 

"My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings ; 

. Look  on  my  works,  ye  mighty,  and  despair ! ” 


P 

“Pack,  clpuds.  away,  and  welcome 

day>” — First  line  of  a lyric  by  Thomas  Hey- 
wood — 

" To  give  my  love  good  morrow, 

Sing  birds  in  every  furrow.” 

Pacolet.  The  familiar  spirit  of  Sir  Richard 
oteele  in  his  periodical  The  Tatler  (q.v.) ; origi- 


nally the  name  of  a dwarf,  in  the  old  story  of 
Valentine  and  Orson,  who  possessed  an  enchanted 
steed,  fashioned  of  wood,  and  is  frequently  alluded 
to  by  early  writers. 

“Pagan  suckled  in  a creed  outworn, 

A.”  A line  in  Wordsworth’s  Sonnets , part  1, 
xxxiii. 

Page,  Anne,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
(q.v.),  is  in  love  with  Fenton  (q.v.). 

Page,  Mr.,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  is 
the  husband  of  Mrs.  Page. 

Page,  Mrs.,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
is  beloved  by  Sir  John  Falstaff,  who  is  put  to 
shame  by  her  and  Mrs.  Ford  in  a well-known 
scene. 

Page  of  Plymouth,  The  Lamentable 
Tragedy  of  the.  A play  (temp.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth), founded  on  an  actual  occurrence. 

Page,  William,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, is  a schoolboy,  son  of  Mrs.  Page. 

Paige,  Eldridge  F.  See  Dow,  Jun. 

Paine,  Thomas,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1737,  d.  1809),  published,  among  other  works 
(enumerated  in  Lowndes’  Bibliographer' s Manual), 
Common  Sense  (1776),  The  American  Crisis  (1776 — 
83),  The  Rights  of  Man  (1791 — 92),  (q.v.),  and 
The  Age  of  Reason  (1792  and  1796).  His  Life  was 
written  by  “Francis  Rydys”  (George  Chalmers) 
in  1791,  and  by  Richard  Carlile  in  1819.  His 
political  Works  and  the  report  of  his  trial  were 
published  in  1792;  his  political  works  again  in 
1817  and  1819;  his  miscellaneous  works  in  1819; 
and  his  theological  works  in  1822.  Further 
Memoirs  of  Paine  were  published  by  Oldys  in  1791, 
Cheetham  in  1809,  Rickman  in  1814,  Sherwin  in 
1819,  Harford  in  1820,  and  Yale  in  1853.  See  The 
North  American  Review,  vol.  lvii.  See  also  Reason, 
The  Age  of. 

“Paint  a thought?  Can  you,”— Ford, 

The  Broken  Heart — 

" Or  number 

Every  fancy  in  a slumber  ? ” 

“Paint  like  nature?  Who  can.”— 

Thomson,  The  Seasons  (“  Spring,”  line  465 — 6). 

“ Paint  the  meadows  with  delight.”— 

Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  act  v.,  scene  ii. 

“Painted  ship  (A)  upon  a painted 

ocean.” — Coleridge,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  part  ii. 

Painter,  William,  miscellaneous  writer  (circa 
1554—1593),  published  The  Palace  of  Pleasure 
(q.v.).  See  Warton’s  English  Poetry,  vol.  iv.  (ed. 
Hazhtt).  See  also  Antiprognosticon. 

Paire  of  Turtle  Doves,  A:  “or,  tlio 
Tragi  call  History  of  Bellora  and  Fidelio.”  A novel 
by  Robert  Greene,  printed  in  1606. 
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Palace  (A)  lifting  to  eternal  summer, 

Its  marble  walls.” — Lytton,  Lady  of  Lyons,  actii., 
scene  1. 

“ Palace  and  a prison  on  each  hand, 

A.”  Aline  in  Byron's  poem  of  Childe  LLarold’s 
Pilgrimage,  canto  iv.,  stanza  1.  The  reader  will 
remark  the  grammatical  error  in  the  phrase  “ each 
hand the  poet  evidently  meant  “ either  hand.’-’ 

Palace  of  Art,  The.  A poem  by  Alfred 
Tennyson,  published  in  1830.  It  is  an  allegory, 
designed  to  show  that  a mere  artistic  enj  oyment  of 
the  universe  will  make  no  great  soul  permanently 
happy.  It  is  full  of  admirable  picture-drawing, 
as — 

“One,  an  English  home,— gray  twilight  poured 
On  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees. 

Softer  than  sleep,— all  things  in  order  stored, 

A haunt  of  ancient  Peace  ; ” 

and  of  poetic  characterisation,  as — 

“ There  was  Milton  like  a seraph  strong, 

Beside  him  Shakespeare  hiand  and  mild, 

And  there  the  world-worn  Dante  grasped  his  song, 

And  somewhat  grimly  smiled.” 

Palace  of  Honour,  The.  An  allegorical 
poem  by  Bishop  Gawin  Douglas,  of  Dunkeld, 
probably  suggested  by  the  Sejour  d'Honneur  of 
Octavien  de  St.  Gelais.  Its  general  object  is  to 
represent  the  vanity  of  human  glory,  and  to 
demonstrate  that  the  path  of  virtue  is  the  way 
to  happiness.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  Bun- 
yan’s  Pilgrim's  Progress  (q.v.). 

Palace  of  Pleasure,  The  : “ beautified, 
adorned,  and  well  furnished  with  pleasant  histories 
and  excellent  novels,  selected  out  of  divers  good 
and  commendable  authors.”  A collection  of  tales, 
chiefly  by  Boccaccio  and  Biondello,  on  which  many 
of  the  Elizabethan  writers,  Shakespeare  especially, 
founded  the  plots  of  their  dramas.  It  appeared  in 
1566 — 69,  under  the  editorship  of  William  Painter 
(q.v.),  clerk  of  the  armoury  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
was  reprinted  in  1 5 75 . A reproduction  of  the  latter 
edition  was  superintended  by  Joseph  Haslewood  in 
1813. 

“Palace  of  the  soul,  The.”— Byron, 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage , canto  ii.,  stanza  6. 

Paladin  of  England,  The  Famous, 
Pleasant,  and  variable  History  of : 

“ Translated  out  of  French  by  Anthony  Munday” 
in  1588.  The  French  title  runs  as  follows : — 
Histoire  Paladienne  traitant  des  Gestes  et  genereux 
Faitz  d’Armes  et  d’ Amours  de  plusieurs  grandz 
Princes  et  Seigneurs , specialement  de  Palladien  Fils 
du  Roy  Milanor  d’  Angleterre  et  de  la  belle  Selerine 
(1555). 

Palamon.  A character  in  “The  Knight’s 
Tale”  in  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales;  in  love 
with  Emilia,  who  is  also  beloved  by  Palamon’ s 
friend,  Arcite.  Dryden  versified  Chaucer’s  poem 
in  his  Palamon  and  Arcite.  Sec  Palamon  and 
A IG'YTR. 


Palamon,  in  Spenser’s  poem  of  Colin  Clout  is 
supposed  to  bo  intended  for  Thomas  Churchyard 
the  poet  (q.v.), — ’ 

“ That  sang  so  long  until  quite  hoarse  he  grew.” 

Palamon.  The  hero  of  The  Two  Noble  Kins, 
men  (q.v.) 

Palamon  and  Arcyte.  “ A comedy  in  two 
parts,”  by  Richard  Edwards,  acted  before  Queen 
Elizabeth  on  September  2 and  3,  1566. 

“ Pale  cast  of  thought.  The.”  See 

“ Sicklied  o’er.” 

“ Pale  moonlight?  The.”— Scott,  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,  canto  ii.,  stanza  1. 

“Pale  (To)  his  uneffectual  fire.”— 

Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene  5. 

“Pale,  unripened  beauties  of  the 

North.” — Addison,  Cato,  acti.,  scene  4. 

“ Pale-faced  moon,  The.”— King  Henry 
TV.,  part  i.,  act  i.,  scene  3. 

Palemon,  in  Falconer’s  poem  of  The  Ship, 
wreck  (q.v.),  is  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  Albert, 
the  commander  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sails. 

Palemon,  in  Thomson’s  poem  of  “Autumn”  in 
The  Seasons  (q.v.),  is  a young  man,  “the  pride  of 
swains,”  in  love  with  Lavinia  (q.v.).  Palemon  is 
a poetical  representation  of  Boaz,  while  Lavinia  is 
intended  for  Ruth. 

Palestine.  An  Oxford  prize  poem  by  Regi- 
nald Heber,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Calcutta  (1783 
— 1826).  It  was  written  in  1803.  Parts  of  it  were 
set  to  music. 

Palestine,  Traditions  of,  by  Harriet 
Martineau  (1802 — 1876);  published  in  1830,  and 
consisting  of  imaginative  sketches  of  the  Holy 
Land  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 

Paley,  Frederick  Apthorp,  classical 
editor  (b.  1817)  (grandson  of  William  Paley),  has 
published  editions  of  works  by  JEschylus,  Euripides, 
Homer,  Aristophanes,  Demosthenes,  Martial,  Ovid, 
Propertius,  and  Theocritus ; also,  translations  of 
works  by  2Eschylus,  Pindar,  Propertius,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle.  He  is  the  author  of  a translation  of 
Milton’s  Lycidas  into  Latin  hexameters. 

Paley,  William,  theologian  and  moralist  (b. 
1743,  d.  1805),  published  Principles  of  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy  (1785);  Horee  Paulines  (1790), 
(q.v.) ; A View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity 
(1794)  ; Natural  Theology  (1803),  (q.v.)  ; Sermons 
(1808);  Reasons  for  Contentment;  and  The  Clergy- 
man's Companion  in  Visiting  the  Sick.  His  Works 
were  published  in  1815,  with  “an  account  of  his 
Life  and  writings  ” by  his  son ; his  Memoirs  by 
G.  W.  Meadley,  in  1809.  For  Criticism,  see  Dr. 
Paley' s Works,  a lecture  by  Archbishop  Whately. 
See  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Palfrey,  The.  A poem  by  James  Henry 
Leigh  Hunt  (1784 — 1859),  published  in  1842. 
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Tho  scenes  are  partly  laid  in  Kensington,  whoro 
the  work  was  written. 

Palgrave,  Francis  Turner  (b.  1824),  is 
best  known  as  the  editor  of  The  Golden  Treasury 
of  English  Songs  and  Lyrics  (1861).  He  has  also 
published  Idylls  and  Songs  (1854),  Essays  on  Art 
(1866),  Hymns  (1867),  Lyrical  loans  (1871),  and 
other  works.  “ Palgrave,”  says  Stedman,  “seems 
to  illustrate  the  Laureate  s saying — 

“ ‘ There  lives  more  faith  In  honest  doubt. 

Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds.' 

Nevertheless,  in  The  Reign  of  Law,  one  of  his  best 
and  most  characteristic  pieces,  he  argues  himself 
into  a reverential  optimism.  He  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  latest  attitude  of  the  meditative 
poets.”  See  Thurston,  Henry  T. 

Palgrave,  Sir  Francis,  historian  (b.  1788, 
d.  1861),  published  a History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
(1831)  ; The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Com- 
monivealth  (1832);  Rotuli  Curiae  Regis  (1835)  ; The 
Ancient  Kalendars  and  Inventories  of  his  Majesty's 
Exchequer  (1836) ; Truths  and  Fictions  of  the  Middle 
Ages : the  Merchant  and  the  Friar  (1837)  ; The 
History  of  Normandy  and  of  England  (1851 — 57) ; 
and  other  works. 

Palgrave,  William  Gifford,  traveller  (son 
of  the  preceding)  (b.  1826),  has  written  A Narrative 
of  a Year's  Journey  in  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia 
(1865);  Essays  on  Eastern  Questions  (1872);  Butch 
Guiana  (1876);  and  Hermann  Agha,  a novel  (1872). 

PaU  Mall  Gazette,  The,  in  Thackeray’s 
novel  of  Pendennis  (q.v.),  is  a paper  started  by 
Bungay,  edited  by  Captain  Shandon,  sub-edited  by 
Jack  Finucane,  and  counting  among  its  contri- 
butors Arthur  Pendennis,  George  Warrington,  and 
a large  number  of  notables.  “ Pall  Mall  Gazette  ! — 
why  Pall  Mall  Gazette ?”  asks  Wagg.  “Because 
the  editor  was  bom  in  Dublin,  the  sub-editor  at 
Cork,  because  the  proprietor  lives  in  Paternoster 
Bow,  and  the  paper  is  published  in  Catherine 
Street,  Strand.  Won’t  that  reason  suffice  you, 
Wagg?”  Thackeray  wrote  this  in  1849.  In  1865, 
an  evening  newspaper,  entitled  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette , was  started  in  London,  and  has  since  taken 
a high  position  in  the  newspaper  world. 

PaUadis  Tamia : “ or,  Wit’s  Treasury;  being 
the  Second  part  of  Wit’s  Commonwealth  [q.v.].” 
A selection  of  prose  sentences  from  ancient 
authors,  by  Francis  Meres  (d.  1646),  published  in 
1598.  The  book  includes  an  original  essay  by  the 
compiler,  containing  various  references  to  Shake- 
speare and  other  Elizabethan  dramatists.  See 
Meres,  Francis. 

Pallantus  and  Eudora.  See  Conspiracy, 
The. 

Pallet.  Tho  painter  in  Smollett’s  Peregrine 
Rickie  (q.v.);  “a  man  without  any  reverence  for 
ancient  customs  and  modem  etiquette.” 


Palmer,  Samuel,  printer  (d.  1732),  wrote  a 
History  of  his  craft. 

Palmerin  of  England : “ The  Historie  of 
Prince  Palmerin  of  England,  translated  out  of 
French”  by  A(nthony)  M(unday)  (q.v.),  in  1580 
— 1602.  Southey,  who  also  translated  this  nar- 
rative from  the  Portuguese,  remarks  of  Munday’s 
version  that,  begun  with  care,  it  was  after- 
wards resigned  to  others  less  qualified  than  him- 
self, and  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  book 
were  translated  by  one  who  neither  understood 
French  nor  English,  nor  the  story  he  was  translat- 
ing. Leigh  Hunt  speaks  of  Palmerin  as  a book 
full  of  colour  and  home  landscapes,  ending  with  an 
affecting  scene  of  war.  It  was  a great  favourite 
with  the  poet  Keats. 

Palmyra.  A poem  in  twenty-five  stanzas  by 
Thomas  Love  Peacock  (1785 — 1866),  published 
in  1806. 

“ Palpable  hit,  A very.” — Hamlet , act  v., 
scene  2. 

“Palpable  obscure,  The.”  — Milton, 
Paradise  Lost , book  ii.,  line  406. 

“ Palsied  eld.” — Measure  for  Measure , act 
iii.,  scene  1. 

Paltock,  Robert,  “ of  Clement’s  Inn,  Gen- 
tleman,” is  the  author  of  the  romance  entitled 
The  Adventures  of  Peter  Wilkins  (q.v.).  He  is  also 
said  to  have  written  The  Memoirs  of  Parnese,  a 
Spanish  Lady  (1751).  His  name  is  sometimes  spelt 
Pultock. 

Pamela  : “ or,  Virtue  Bewarded.”  A novel  by 
Samuel  Bichardson,  published  in  1740.  The  name 
was  borrowed  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Arcadia 
(q.v.).  The  heroine  is  represented  as  an  innocent 
country  maiden,  whom  her  master  endeavours  to 
seduce,  but  who  withstands  all  his  efforts,  until, 
foiled  by  her  unconquerable  virtue,  “he  is  com- 
pelled,” says  Masson,  “ to  call  in  the  clergyman, 
and  she  is  rewarded  by  becoming  his  wife,  riding 
in  a coach  drawn  by  the  Flanders  mares,  and  being 
introduced  in  her  blushing  beauty  to  all  his  great 
relations.”  It  was  ridiculed  by  Fielding  in  his 
Joseph  Andrews  (q.v.),  and  imitated  by  Voltaire  in 
his  Nanine,  and  Goldoni  in  his  Pamela. 

Pamela.  One  of  the  heroines  of  Sidney’s 
Arcadia  (q.v.) ; beloved  by  Musidorus  (q.v.).  See 
Piiiloclea. 

Pammachius.  A Latin  comedy,  acted  at 
Cambridge  in  1544. 

“Pampered  menial,  A.”  This  phrase 
was  first  used  by  the  Bev.  Thomas  Moss  (q.v.) 
in  The  Beggar's  Petition  (q.v.). 

Pan,  A Song  to,  occurs  in  John  Fletcher’s 
Faithful  Shepherdess , ending  thus  : — 

" Ever  honoured,  ever  young. 

Thus  great  l’an  1b  ever  sung.” 
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“Pan  (Great)  is  dead.”  ^Dead  Pan. 

Panacea:  “a  Poem  on  Tea,”  "by  Nahum  Tate 
(1652—1715). 

Pandarus.  Uncle  to  Cressida,  in  Shake- 
speare's play  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  (q.v.) , and  con- 
spicuous for  his  courteous  contrivances  “ to  bring 
together  the  two  lovers  who  do  not  stand  in  need  of 
him.”  “ In  Chaucer’s  story,”  says  Ilazlitt,  “ he 
is  a friendly  sort  of  go-hetween,  tolerably  busy, 
officious,  and  forward  in  bringing  matters  to  hear  ; 
hut  in  Shakespeare  he  has  a ‘ stamp  exclusive 
and  professional’ — he  wears  the  badge  of  his  trade; 
he  is  a regular  knight  of  the  game.” 

Pandemonium  figures  in  Paradise  Lost 
(q.v.)  as 

“ The  high  capital 
Of  Satan  and  his  peers”  (bk.  1.1. 

Pandosto,  the  Triumph  of  Time:  “or, 

the  History  of  Doraustus  and  Faunia.”  A romance 
by  Robert  Greene,  printed  in  1588.  It  supplied 
the  foundation  for  Shakespeare’s  comedy  of  The 
Winter's  Tale  (q.v.).  The  following  is  a specimen 
of  its  versification : — • 

“ Ah,  were  she  pitiful  as  she  is  fair, 

Or  but  as  mild  as  she  Is  seeming  so, 

Then  were  my  hopes  greater  than  my  despair— 

Then  all  the  world  were  heaven,  nothing  woe. 

Ah,  were  her  heart  relenting  as  her  hand, 

That  seems  to  melt  e’en  with  the  mildest  touch. 

Then  knew  I where  to  seat  me  in  a land 
Under  the  wide  heavens,  but  yet  not  such. 

So  as  she  shews,  she  seems  the  budding  rose. 

Yet  sweeter  far  than  is  an  earthly  flower ; 

Sovereign  of  beauty,  like  the  spray  she  grows, 
Compassed  she  is  with  thorns  and  cankered  flower; 

Yet,  were  she  willing  to  be  plucked  and  worn, 

She  would  be  gathered  though  she  grew  on  thorn.” 

Panegyric  upon  the  Lord  Protector, 
Oliver  Cromwell.  A poem  by  Edmund 
Waller,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  says  that  “of  the 
lines,  some  are  grand,  some  are  graceful,  and  all 
are  musical.” 

Pangloss,  Dr.  A poor  pedant,  in  Colman 
the  Younger’s  comedy  of  the  Heir  at  Law  (q.v.), 
who  has  been  created  an  Artium  Societatis  Socius, 
and  acts  as  tutor  to  Dick  Dowlas  (q.v.),  at  a salary 
of  £300  a year.  He  is  remarkable  for  the  aptness, 
if  triteness,  of  his  quotations. 

“Pangs  (The)  of  despised  love.” — 

Hamlet , act  iii.,  scene  1. 

“ Pangs  (The)  of  guilty  power  or 

hapless  love.”  — Johnson,  Epitaph  on  Claudius 
Philips. 

Panizzi,  Sir  Anthony  (b.  1797),  has  pub- 
lished editions  of  Boiardo’s  Orlando  Tnnamorato , 
and  Sonnetti  e Canzone  ; Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso; 
and  Dante’s  Pivina  Commedia.  To  that  of  the 
Orlando  Tnnamorato  he  prefixed  an  essay  maintain- 
ing the  Celtic  origin  of  Italian  poetry.  See  his 
Life  by  Cowtan  (1873).  Sir  Anthony  was  for  some 
years  Principal  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum. 

“Panjandrum,  The  Great.”  The  name 
of  a mythical  personage  introduced  by  Foote,  the 


dramatist  (q.v.),  into  some  amusing  lines  written, 
by  him  for  Macklin,  the  actor  (q.v.). 

Panopticon:  “or,  the  Inspection  House.” 
A work  in  which  Jeremy  Bentham  (1748 — 1832) 
advocated  a plan  for  utilising  tho  labour  of  con- 
victs. It  was  printed  in  1791. 

Pan’s  Anniversary.  A masque  by  Ben 

Jonson,  written  in  1625. 

“ Pansies : that’s  for  thoughts.— Hamlet, 
act  iv.,  scene  5. 

Panthea.  The  heroine  of  Beaumont  and. 
Fletcher’s  King  and  No  King  (q.v.);  “innocent, 
but  insipid.” 

Panther,  The  Spotted,  in  Dryden’s  Hind 
and  Panther,  is  intended  to  represent  the  Church  of 
England.  See  Hind  and  Panther,  The. 

“ Panting  Time  toiled  after  him  in 

vain,  And.”  A line  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  Prologue  on 
the  Opening  of  Prury  Lane  Theatre.  The  descrip- 
tion is  made  to  apply  to  Shakespeare. 

Pap  with  a Hatchet : “ alias  a Fig  for  My 
Godson;  or,  Crack  me  this  Nut;  or,  a Country 
CuiS  ; that  is  a Sound  Box  on  the  Ear  for  the  Ideot 
Martin  to  hold  his  Peace.  Written  by  one  that 
dares  call  a Dog  a Dog”  in  1589.  This  pamphlet 
against  the  Martinists  has  been  attributed  to 
Thomas  Nash,  but,  according  to  Oldys,  was 
written  by  Lyly,  the  dramatist  (q.v.). 

“ Paper  bullets  of  the  brain,  These.” — 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  act  ii.,  scene  3. 

Parable  of  the  Wicked  Mammon,  The, 

by  William  Tyndale  (1477 — 1536),  was  printed  in 
1528.  It  was  the  favourite  hook  of  Anne  Bullen, 
and  is  said  to  have  induced  King  Henry  YHI.  to 
incline  favourably  towards  the  Reformers. 

Paracelsus.  A dramatic  poem  by  Robert 
Browning,  published  in  1835.  It  is  a work  of  sin- 
gular beauty,  and  is  informed  with  lofty  and  solemn 
thoughts  on  the  fate  of  genius  and  the  chance  and. 
change  of  life.  The  Paracelsus  of  the  poem  is  a 
very  different  person  from  the  Paracelsus  of  his- 
tory— the  brilliant  and  daring  quack,  who  professed 
to  have  discovered  the  philosopher’s  stone,  but 
who,  by  the  introduction  of  opium  among  the 
remedies  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  in  some  wise  made 
amends  for  his  absurd  extravagance. 

Paraclesis  : “ or,  Consolations  deduced  from 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.”  Two  treatises- 
by  Thomas  Blacklock  (1721 — 1791),  one  of  which 
is  original,  the  other  being  a translation  from  a 
work  ascribed  to  Cicero. 

Paradise  and  the  Peri.  One  of  the  tales, 
in  verse,  told  by  Feramors  (q.v.)  in  Moore’s  Lalla 
Eookh  (q.v.). 

“Paradise  (And)  was  opened  in  his 

face.” — Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  part  i., 
line  30.  PorE  has  the  line  {Eloisa  to  Abelard ) — 

" And  Paradise  was  opened  In  the  wild.” 
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Paradise  Lost.  This  famous  poem  by  John 
. Jilton  (1608 — 1674)  appears  to  havo  had  its 
>rigin  in  tho  year  1641  or  1642,  when  tho  poet, 
,vho  had  long  meditated  a great  work  of  the  kind, 
Dut  “ Paradise  Lost  ” at  the  head  of  a long  list  of 
subjects  from  which  to  chooso.  So  early  as  1639 
I aad  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a magnum  opus, 
: which  he  had  decided  should  be  an  English  poem, 
; . and  an  epic  poem ; he  had  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  think  that  the  story  of  Arthur,  since  adopted 
by  Alfred  Tennyson,  would  serve  his  purpose. 
.This  notion,  however,  was  quickly  rejected,  and 
for  a year  or  two  ho  seems  to  have  thought  that  he 
would  produce  a drama,  rather  than  an  epic.  It 
•was,  indeed,  as  a drama  that  Paradise  Lost  first 
: presented  itself  to  his  mind.  No  fewer  than  four 
separate  drafts  of  it  are  extant,  all  of  which  point 
to  a dramatic  treatment  of  the  subject.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  sixteen  years  after  1642 — :that  is,  in 
165S — that  Milton  really  commenced  his  long- 
thought-of  woi'k,  and  by  that  time  he  had  decided 
it  should  take  an  epic  form.  It  is  not  known  how 
long  he  took  to  complete  it,  but  it  is  supposed  it  was 
either  five  or  eight  years — from  1658  to  1663  or 
1665.  It  was  in  1666  that  he  sent  it  to  be  licensed ; 
it  was  in  1667  that  it  actually  issued  from  the 
press.  It  is  a common  superstition  that  Milton 
only  received  £5  for  his  masterpiece.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  he  received  £10;  the  agreement  with  his 
publisher  being  that  he  was  to  receive  £5  down, 
and  £5  when  1,300  copies  of  the  book  had  been 
sold.  These  two  sums  he  did  obtain,  and  he  would 
have  received  two  other  sums  of  £5  each,  according 
to  arrangement,  had  two  other  similar  editions  been 
called  for ; but  they  were  not.  Milton’s  wife, 
however,  six  years  after  her  husband’s  death — that 
is,  in  1680 — received  an  additional  £8,  for  which 
amount  she  yielded  up  all  interest  in  the  poem.  A 
second  edition  of  1,300  copies  had  appeared  in  1674, 
for  which  £5  were  due  to  Mrs.  Milton ; so  that  it 
was  really  for  £3  that  she  sold  the  copyright  of 
the  work.  Several  theories  have  been  stated  as 
to  Milton’s  choice  of  a subject.  That  which  he 
eventually  chose  was,  says  Masson,  “ one  of  those 
which  already  possessed  in  a marked  degree  that 
quality  of  hereditary  and  widely-diffused  interest 
which  fits  subjects  for  the  purposes  of  great  poets. 
Milton,  it  may  be  said,  inherited  a subject  with 
which  the  imagination  of  Christendom  had  long 
been  fascinated,  and  which  had  been  nibbled  at  again 
and  again  by  poets  in  and  out  of  England,  though 
by  none  managed  to  its  complete  capabilities.  There 
are  traces  in  his  juvenile  poems  of  his  very  early 
familiarity,  in  particular,  with  some  of  those  con- 
ceptions of  the  personality  and  agency  of  Satan, 
and  the  physical  connection  between  Hell  and 
Man’ 8 World,  which  may  be  said  to  motive  his 
gTeat  epic.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  however, 
than  that,  though  thus  signalled  in  the  direction  of 
his  great  subject  by  early  presentiments  and  ex- 
periments, he  came  to  the  actual  choice  of  it  at 
last  through  considerable  deliberation.  To  say 
merely  that  Paradise  Lost  is  a most  learned  poem — 


the  poem  of  a mind  full  of  miscellaneous  lore 
wherewith  its  grand  imagination  might  work — is 
not  enough.  Original  as  it  is,  original  in  its  entire 
conception,  and  in  every  portion  and  passage,  the 
poem  is  yet  full  of  flakes  from  all  that  is  greatest 
in  preceding  literature,  ancient  or  modem.  It  is 
permeated  from  beginning  to  end  with  citations 
from  the  Bible.  It  is  possible  again  and  again  to 
detect  the  flash,  through  his  noblest  language,  of 
some  suggestions  from  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets, 
the  Gospels,  or  the  Apocalypse.  How  was  the 
poem,  as  it  grew  in  Milton’s  mind,  committed  to 
paper  ? It  was  dictated  by  parcels  often,  twenty, 
thirty,  or  more  lines  at  a time.  After  his  blind- 
ness, Milton  scarcely  wrote  at  all  with  his  own 
hand.  Paradise  Lost  is  an  epic.  But  it  is  not, 
like  the  Lliad  or  the  JEneid , a national  epic ; nor 
is  it  an  epic  after  any  other  of  the  known  types. 
It  is  an  epic  of  the  whole  human  species — an 
epic  of  our  entire  planet,  or  indeed  of  the 
entire  astronomical  universe.  The  title  of  the 
poem,  though  perhaps  the  best  that  should  have 
been  chosen,  hardly  indicates  beforehand  the  full 
nature  or  extent  of  the  theme ; nor  are  the  open- 
ing lines,  by  themselves,  sufficiently  descriptive  of 
what  is  to  follow.  It  is  the  vast  comprehension  of 
the  story,  both  in  space  and  time,  that  makes  it 
unique  among  epics,  and  entitles  Milton  to  speak 
of  it  as  involving 

“ ‘ Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme.’ 

It  is,  in  short,  a poetical  representation,  on  the 
authority  of  hints  from  the  Book  of  Genesis,  of  the 
historical  connection  between  Human  Time  and 
Aboriginal  or  Eternal  Infinity,  or  between  our 
created  World  and  the  unmeasurable  and  incon- 
ceivable Universe  of  Pre-Human  existence.  So 
far  as  our  world  is  concerned,  the  poem  starts  from 
that  moment  when  our  newiy-created  earth,  with 
all  the  newly-created  starry  depths  about  it,  had 
as  yet  but  two  human  beings  upon  it,  and  these 
are  consequently,  on  this  side  of  the  supposed 
Infinite  Eternity,  the  main  persons  of  the  epic. 
But  Satan,  as  all  critics  have  perceived,  is  the  real 
hero  of  the  poem.  He  and  his  actions  are  the  link 
between  the  new  World  of  Man,  the  infancy  of 
which  we  behold  in  the  poem,  and  that  boundless 
antecedent  Universe  of  Pre-Human  Existence 
which  the  poem  assumes.”  See  Masson’s  Intro - 
duction  to  the  poem  in  his  smaller  edition  of  the 
poems  of  Milton.  See  Paradise  Regained. 

Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices,  The.  A 

collection  of  poems  by  various  hands,  the  first 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1576,  the  second  in 
1580,  and  the  third  in  1600.  It  was  reprinted  by 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  with  introductory  remarks, 
biographical  and  critical,  in  1810. 

“Paradise  of  fools,  The.”  See  Fools’ 
Paradise. 

Paradise  Regained  appears  to  have  owed 
its  origin  to  a suggestion  of  Milton’s  friend, 
Ellwood,  who,  when  shown  Paradise  Lost  in  MS., 
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said,  “ But  what  hast  thou  to  say  of  ‘ Paradise 
Found P’”  This  was  in  1665,  and  by  the  timo 
Paradise  Lost  was  published,  Paradise  Regained 
was  ready,  though  kept  back.  It  was  not  ac- 
tually published  till  1671,  when  its  predecessor  had 
been  in  circulation  for  four  yoars.  The  latter 
is  in  twelve  books;  the  former  is  only  in  four. 
Its  subject  is,  as  Masson  says,  “ expressly  and 
exclusively  the  Temptation  of  Christ  by  the 
Devil  in  the  Wilderness,  after  his  Baptism  by 
John.  Commentators  on  the  poem,  indeed,  have 
remarked  it  as  somewhat  strange  that  Milton 
should  have  given  so  general  a title  to  a poem 
representing  only  this  particular  passage  of  the 
Gospel  History.  For  the  subject  of  the  poem  is 
thus  announced  in  the  opening  lines : — 

" ‘ I,  who  erewhlte  the  happy  garden  sung 
By  one  man’s  disobedience  lost,  now  sing 
Recovered  Paradise  to  all  mankind. 

By  one  man’s  firm  obedience  fully  tried 
Through  all  temptation,  and  the  Tempter  foiled 
In  all  his  wiles,  defeated  and  repulsed, 

And  Eden  raised  in  the  waste  Wilderness.’  ” 

Masson  also  points  out  that  in  Paradise  Regained 
Satan  is  “no  longer  quite  the  sublime  spirit  as  in 
the  Paradise  Lost.  The  thousands  of  years  he  has 
spent  since  then  in  his  self-elected  function  as  the 
devil  of  our  earth,  have  told  upon  his  nature  and 
even  upon  his  mien  and  bearing.  He  is  a meaner, 
shrewder  spirit,  both  morally  and  physically  less 
impressive.”  As  to  the  question  whether  the 
poem  is  complete  or  not — a question  raised  by 
Warburton  and  others — the  same  critic  urges  that 
by  no  protraction  of  the  poem  over  the  rest  of 
Christ’s  life  could  Milton  have  brought  the  story  to 
the  consummation  thought  desirable.  “ The  virtual 
deliverance  of  the  world,  from  the  power  of  Satan 
and  his  crew  may  be  represented  as  achieved  in 
Christ’s  life  on  earth,  and  Milton  represents  it  as 
achieved  in  Christ’s  first  encounter  with  Satan 
at  the  outset  of  His  ministry,  but  the  actual  or 
physical  expulsion  of  the  evil  spirits  out  of  their 
usurped  world  into  their  own  nether  realm  was  left 
as  a matter  of  prophecy  or  promise,  and  was  cer- 
tainly not  regarded  by  Milton  as  having  been 
accomplished  even  at  the  time  when  he  wrote. 
Paradise  Regained  is  a different  poem  from  Paradise 
Lost — not  so  great,  because  not  admitting  of  being 
so  great ; but  it  is  as  good  in  its  different  kind.. 
The  difference  of  kinds  between  the  two  poems  is 
even  signalised  in  certain  differences  in  the  lan- 
guage and  versification.” 

Paraguay,  A Tale  of.  A poem  in  the  Spen- 
serian stanza,  by  Robert  Southey  (1671 — 1843), 
published  in  1825. 

Paraphrases.  Portions  of  the  Scripture  story 
rendered  into  old  English  verse  by  Caedmon  (d. 
about  680).  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  book  of 
Genesis,  inoluding  the  story  of  the  Fall  of  Man, 
which  bears  a striking  resemblance  to  Milton’s 
narrative  in  Paradise  Lost.  The  second  book  con- 
sists of  a series  of  fragments,  which  describe  the 
descent  of  Christ  into  Hades,  the  Ascension,  and 
the  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness. 


Parasitaster : “or,  the  Fawn.”  A comedy 
by  John  Marston  (1575 — after  1633),  produced  in 
1606.  See  “ Old  Plays,”  edited  by  Wilkns  (1816), 
vol.  ii. 

; “ Parchment  (That),  being  scribbled 

o’er,  Should  undo  a man.” — King  Henry  VI.,  part 
ii.,  act  iv.,  scene  2. 

Parcy  Reed,  The  Death  of.  A ballad, 
first  published  in  The  Local  Historian's  Table-Book, 
by  Robert  White,  “from  the  chanting  of  an 
old  woman.”  Parcy  or  Percival  Reed,  proprietor 
of  Troughend,  in  Redesdale,  Northumberland, 
having  brought  to  justice  certain  moss-trooping 
relatives  or  allies  of  the  Croziers,  is  by  these  Cro- 
ziers  set  upon  and  murdered,  with  the  connivance 
of  the  Halls  of  Gorsanfield,  a farm  near  Troughend. 
“ The  ballad,”  says  Allingham,  “is  a simple  and 
effective  narrative  of  the  realistic  kind.” 

Pardoe,  Julia,  novelist  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1806,  d.  1862),  published  Poems;  Lord 
Horcas  of  Hereward ; Traits  and  Traditions  of 
Portugal;  Speculation;  The  Hardens  and  the 
JDaventrys ; The  City  of  the  Sultan;  The  River  and 
the  Desert : or,  Recollections  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  Chartreuse ; The  Romance  of  the  Harem;  The 
Beauties  of  the  Bosphorus  ; The  City  of  the  Hay  gar : 
or,  Hungary  and  its  Institutions ; The  Hungarian 
Castle;  Recollections  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Chartreuse; 
Louis  XIV. : or,  the  Court  of  the  Seventeenth  Century; 
The  Life  of  Harie  de  Hedicis;  The  Confessions  of 
a Pretty  Woman;  The  Rival  Beauties;  The  Life  of 
Francis  I.;  Flies  in  Amber ; Reginald  Lyle;  The 
Jealous  Wife;  A Thousand  and  One  Days;  Poor 
Relations;  and  Pilgrimages  in  Paris. 

Pardon,  George  Frederick.  See  Craw- 
ley, Captain. 

Pardoner,  The,  in  Chaucer’s  Canterbury 
Tales  (q.v.),  tells  the  story  of  three  rioters,  who 
pledged  each  other  to  slay  Death. 

“ Parent  of  good.” — Paradise  Lost,  book  v., 
line  153. 

Parental  Ode  to  my  Son,  A,  “ aged  three 
years  and  five  months.”  By  Thomas  Hood.  See 
his  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

“ Parents  passed  into  the  skies,  The 

sons  of.” — Cowper,  On  the  Receipt  of  my  Hother's 
Picture. 

Paridel.  A libertine  knight  in  Spenser’s 
Faerie  Queene,  referred  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott: — 

“ Nor  durst  light  Paridel  advance. 

Bold  as  he  was,  a looser  glance.  ’ 

Paris.  A young  nobleman,  kinsman  to  Escalus 
(q.v.),  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  (q.v.). 

Paris  in  1815.  A poem,  in  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  by  the  Rev.  George  Croly  (1780  1860), 

in  which  the  principal  works  of  art  in  the  Louvre 
are  described  in  glowing  and  melodious  verse. 

Paris,  John  Ayrton,  M.D.,  physician  (b. 
1785,  d.  1856),  wrote  Philosophy  in  Sport. 
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Paris,  Matthew  of.  See  Matthew  of  Paris. 

Paris  Sketch-Book,  The.  A series  of 
sketches  and  stories,  reprinted  from  various  periodi- 
cals, and  dedicated  to  “ M.  Aretz,  tailor,  etc.,”  by 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  in  1840.  This 
dedication  was  out  of  gratitude  for  some  pecuniary 
assistance  rendered  by  the  tailor  to  Thackeray  at 
a time  of  embarrassment  when  in  Paris. 

Paris,  The  Arraignment  of.  See  Ar- 

raignment of  Paris,  The. 

Parish  Register,  The.  A poem  by  George 
Crabbe  (1754 — 1832),  published  in  1807,  and  in- 
cluding the  popular  story  of  Phoebe  Dawson  (q.v.). 

Parish,  The  Annals  of  the.  See  Annals 
of  the  Parish,  The. 

Parisina.  A narrative  poem,  by  Lord  Byron 
(1788 — 1824),  published  in  1816,  and  founded  on 
an  incident  recorded  in  Gibbon’s  Antiquities  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick.  It  appears  that  “under 
the  reign  of  Nicholas  III.  Ferrara  was  polluted 
with  a domestic  tragedy.  By  the  testimony  of  an 
attendant,  and  his  own  observation,  the  Marquis  of 
Este  discovered  the  incestuous  loves  of  his  wife, 
Parisina,  and  Hugo,  his  bastard  son,  a beautiful 
and  valiant  youth.  They  were  beheaded  in  the 
castle  by  the  sentence  of  a father  and  husband,  who 
published  his  shame,  and  survived  their  execution. 
He  was  unfortunate,”  says  Gibbon,  “if  they  were 
guilty ; if  they  were  innocent,  he  was  still  more 
unfortunate ; nor  is  there  any  possible  situation  in 
which  I can  sincerely  approve  the  last  act  of  the 
justice  of  a parent.” 

Parismenos.  The  hero  of  the  second  part  of 
Parismus.  It  records  his  “ adventurous  travels  and 
noble  chivalry,  with  his  love  to  the  fair  Princess 
Angelica,  the  Lady  of  the  Golden  Tower.”  See 
next  paragraph. 

Parismus,  the  Renowned  Prince  of 
Bohemia.  A history,  in  two  parts,  by  Edward 
Forde  or  Emanuel  Foord,  published  in  1598,  and 
containing  a description  of  his  “ noble  battles 
against  the  Persians,  his  love  to  Laurana,  the 
king’s  daughter  of  Thessaly,  and  his  Strange  Ad- 
ventures in  the  Desolate  Island.”  See  Parismenos. 

Park.  Andrew,  Scottish  poet  (b.  1811), 
published  some  volumes  of  Poems , and  a book  of 
travels,  called  Egypt  and  the  East  (1857).  A col- 
lected edition  of  his  poetical  works  appeared  in 
1854. 

Park,  Thomas,  literary  editor  (b.  1759,  d. 
1834),  produced  editions  of  Sir  John  Haryngton’s 
Nugat  Antigua  (1803),  Horace  Walpole’s  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors  (1806),  and  The  Harleian  Miscellany 
(1808 — 13) ; assisted  in  the  production  of  the  Ccn- 
sura  Literaria  and  British  Bibliographer,  and  pub- 
lished a volume  of  original  Poems  in  1797.  He  also 
edited  Heliconia,  a collection  of  Elizabethan  poems. 

Parker,  John  Henry  (b.  1806),  has  written 
A Glossary  of  Architecture  (1836),  An  Introduction 


to  the  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture  (1849),  Bomestic 
Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1853 — 59),  The 
Archaeology  of  Rome  (1874),  and  many  other  similar 
works. 

Parker,  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (b.  1504,  d.  1575),  wrote  a treatise  Be  Anti- 
quitate  Britannicce  Ecclcsice  et  Priviligiis  Ecclesicc 
Cantuariensis,  cum  Archiepiscopis  ejusdem  70  (1572), 
superintended  the  production  of  the  Bishops'  Bible 
(1568),  and  edited  the  works  of  Matthew  of  Paris 
and  other  writers.  See  the  Life  by  Strype  (1711) 
and  Dean  Hook’s  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury. 

Parker  MSS.,  The,  collected  by  Matthew 
Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  are  now  pre- 
served in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

Parker,  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Oxford  (b.  1640, 
d.  1688),  published  A Biscourse  on  the  Powers  of  the 
Civil  Magistrate  in  Matters  of  Religion,  Be  Rebus 
sui  Temporis  (1660 — 80),  Commentariorum  Libri 
Quatuor  (1726),  and  other  works.  See  Disraeli’s 
Quarrels  of  Authors. 

Parker  Society,  The,  was  instituted  at 
Cambridge,  in  1840.  Fifty-three  works  were  pub- 
lished under  its  auspices.  It  is  now  dissolved. 

Parker,  Theodore,  American  theologian 
(b.  1810,  d.  I860),  published  in  1843  his  contribu- 
tions to  The  Christian  Examiner  under  the  title  of 
Miscellaneous  Writings.  His  chief  work,  however, 
is  his  Biscourses  on  Matters  pertaining  to  Religion, 
which  embody  his  peculiar  views  upon  religious 
subjects.  His  Collected  Works  were  edited  by  Mias 
Cobbe  in  1863 — 71 ; his  Critical  Writings  appeared 
in  1865.  See  the  Life  and  Correspondence  by  Weiss 
(1863),  and  the  Life  and  Writings  by  Reville  (1865). 

Parkes,  Bessie  Rayner  (Mrs.  Belloc),  poet 
and  prose  writer,  has  published  Poems  (1855), 
Gabriel  (1856),  The  Cat  Aspasia  (1860),  Ballads  and 
Songs  (1863),  La  Belle  France  (1868),  The  Peoples 
of  the  World  (1870),  and  other  works. 

Parkhurst,  John,  Bishop  of  Norwich  (b. 
1511,  d.  1574),  translated  a portion  of  the  Apocrypha 
in  the  Bishops’  Bible  (1568),  and  published  volumes 
of  Latin  epigrams  (1560,  1573).  See  Ludicra,  &c. 

Parkhurst,  John,  clergyman  (b.  1728,  d. 
1797),  published  An  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon 
without  Points , to  which  is  prefixed  a methodical 
Hebrew  Grammar  without  Points,  as  also  the  Hebrew 
Grammar  at  one  Vino  (1762);  Greek  and  English 
Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
plain  and  easy  Greek  Grammar  (1769) ; The  Bivinity 
and  Pre-existence  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  demonstrated  from  Scripture  (1787) ; and 
other  works. 

Parley,  Peter.  A pseudonym  originally 
assumed  by  Samuel  Griswold  Goodrich,  an 
American  writer,  afterwards  consul  at  Paris,  in 
the  publication  of  several  popular  works.  It  has 
since  been  adopted  by  William  Martin,  George 
Mogridge,  and  others. 
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Parliament  of  Bees,  The.  See  Bees,  The 
Parliament  of. 

Parliament  of  Briddes,  The  : “ or,  the 

Assembly  of  Foules.”  See  Foules,  The  Assembly 
of. 

Parliament  of  England,  The  History 
Of  the,  “which  began  November  3,  1640,”  by 
Thomas  May  (1595 — 1650) ; printed  in  1647,  and 
characterised  by  Bishop  Warburton  as  written 
“with  much  temper,  moderation,  and  judgment, 
and  with  great  vigour  of  style  and  sentiment.” 

Parliament  of  Love,  The.  A comedy  by 

Philip  Massinger  (q.v.). 

Parlyament  of  Devylles,  The.  An  old 

poem,  published  hy  DeWobbe  in  1509,  and  since 
reprinted  for  the  Early  Text  Society. 

Parnassi  Puerperium.  Translated  from 
the  Latin  of  Owen  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  with  a 
century  of  epigrams,  by  Thomas  Pecke,  published 
in  1659. 

Parnell,  Thomas,  Archdeacon  of  Clogher, 
and  poet  (b.  1679,  d.  1718),  wrote  a satire  on 
Dennis  and  Theobald,  called  The  Life  of  Zoilus;  a 
Life  of  Homer,  prefixed  to  Pope’s  translation  of 
Homer;  and  some  papers  in  The  Guardian  called 
Visions.  These  were  published,  together  with  his 
Poems,  in  1773,  with  a Life  by  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
Pope  speaks  of  Parnell  as 

“ With  softest  manners,  gentle  arts,  adorn’d. 

Blest  In  each  science,  blest  in  every  strain.” 

“ His  praise,”  writes  Dr.  Johnson,  “ must  be 
derived  from  the  easy  sweetness  of  his  diction ; in 
his  verse  there  is  more  happiness  than  pains ; he 
is  sprightly  without  effort,  and  always  delights, 
though  he  never  ravishes ; everything  is  proper, 
yet  everything  seems  casual.”  “ Parnell,”  wrote 
Goldsmith,  ‘ ‘ is  ever  happy  in  the  selection  of  his 
images,  and  scrupulously  careful  in  the  choice  of 
his  subjects.”  See  Batrachomyomachia  ; Fairy 
Tale,  A;  Hermit,  The;  Hesiod;  Poetry,  Essay 
on  ; Zoilus,  The  Life  of. 

Parolles,  ia  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well  (q.v.),  is 
described  by  Ulrici  as  “the  little  appendix  to  the 
great  Falstaff.”  “The  comic  part  of  the  play,”  says 
Hazlitt,  “ turns  on  the  folly,  boasting,  and  cowardice 
of  Parolles,  a parasite  and  hanger-on  of  Bertram 
[q.v.],  the  detection  of  whose  false  pretensions  to 
bravery  and  honour  forms  a very  amusing  episode.” 

Parr,  Harriet,  miscellaneous  writer,  has  pub- 
lished the  following  among  other  novels : — Sylvan 
Holt's  Daughter,  Beautiful  Miss  Barrington,  For 
Bicker  for  Poorer,  Her  Title  of  Honour,  Katie  Brande , 
and  Thorney  Hall.  Her  other  works  include  In  the 
Silver  Age,  Essays,  and  Echoes  of  a Famous  Year. 
See  Lee,  Holme. 

Parr,  Mrs.  Louisa,  novelist,  has  written 
Dorothy  Fox,  The  Prescotts  of  Pamphillon,  and  other 
stories. 

Parr,  Samuel,  LL.D.,  critic  and  commen- 
tator (b.  1747,  d.  1825),  published  a Charity  Sermon 


at  St.  Peter's,  Mancroft,  Norwich  (1780) ; a Discourse 
on  the  Late  Fast  (1781) ; a Sermon  at  Norwich  Cathe- 
dral (1783);  a Discourse  on  Education  and  on  the 
Plan  pursued  in  Charity  Schools  (1786);  Prcfatio 
ad  Bellendenum  de  Statu  Prisi  Orhis  (1788);  a Latin 
Preface  to  Bellenden’s  De  Tribus  Luminibus  lio- 
manorum  (q.v.),  (1788)  ; Tracts  by  Warburton  and 
a Warburtonian  (1789) ; Letter  from  Irenopolis  to 
the  Lnhabitants  of  Eleutheropolis  (1792);  A Spital 
Sermon  (1801);  Fast  Sermons  at  Hatton  (1803, 
1808);  Four  Sermons  (1822) ; Characters  of  the  Late 
Right  Honourable  Charles  James  Fox,  selected,  and 
in  part  written  by  Philopatris  Varvicensis  (1809) ; 
and  a few  fugitive  pieces.  Aphorisms , Opinions, 
and  Reflections  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  Parr  were  pub- 
lished in  1826  ; Bibliotheca  Parriana  : a Catalogue 
of  the  Library  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parr,  LL.D.,  in 
1827;  Parriana:  or,  Notices  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Parr,  LL.D.,  collected  and  in  part  written  by  E.  H. 
Parker,  Esq.,  in  1828 — 9;  and  Memoirs  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Parr,  LL.D.,  by  the  Rev.  William  Field, 
in  1828.  In  the  same  year  appeared  an  edition  of 
his  Works,  “with  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings, 
and  a selection  from  his  Correspondence,  by  John 
Johnstone,  M.D.”  For  Criticism,  see  Sydney 
Smith’s  essay  in  The  Edinburgh  Review  for  1802, 
and  the  Works  of  De  Quincey.  See  Phileleutherus 
Norfolciensis  ; Philopatris  Yarvicensis. 

“Parriteh  (The  haelsome),  chief  o’ 

Scotia’s  food.” — Burns,  The  Cottar's  Saturday 
Night,  stanza  11. 

Parson  Adams.  See  Adams,  Parson. 

Parson  Lot.  See  Lot,  Parson. 

“Parson,  oh!  illustrious  spark! 

There  goes  the,” — A line  in  Cowper’s  verses  On 
Observing  some  Names  of  little  Note — 

“And  there,  scarce  less  Illustrious,  goes  the  cleric ! ” 

Parson,  The  Chartist.  A name  bestowed 
at  one  time  upon  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley 
(1819 — 1875),  in  reference  to  the  socialistic  opin- 
ions he  then  entertained. 

Parson’s  Tale,  The,  in  Chaucer’s  Canter- 
bury Tales  (q.v.),  is  “a  long  and  earnest  sermon  in 
prose,  applying  the  parable  of  a pilgrimage  to 
man’s  heavenward  journey.” 

Parson’s  Wedding,  The.  A comedy  by 
Thomas  Killigrew,  Groom  of  the  Chamber  to 
Charles  II.,  and  his  privileged  jester;  printed  in 
1663.  It  was  originally  represented  wholly  by 
women,  and  the  plot  bears  a suspicious  resemblance 
to  that  of  Shakerley  Marmion’s  comedy  of  The 
Antiquary  (q.v.).  See  Carew  Hazlitt’s  edition  of 
Dodsley's  Old  Plays  (q.v.). 

Parthenia.  A lady  loving  and  beloved  by 
Argalus  (q.v.),  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Arcadia 
(q.v.). 

Parthenia.  A personification  of  Chastity, 
in  Phineas  Fletcher’s  Purple  Island  (q.v.) — 

" Choice  nymph  ! the  crown  of  chaste  Diana’s  train, 

Thou  beauty’s  Illy,  set  In  heav’nly  earth. 
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Parthenope,  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s 
farce  of  The  Rehearsal  (q.v.),  is  beloved  by  Prince 
Volscius  (q.v.). 

Parthenoph.il  and  Parthenophe : “ Son- 
nets, Madrigals,  Elegies,  and  Odes,”  by  Barnaby 
Baknes  (1569 — 1607).  For  a brief  description  of 
this  volume,  supposed  to  be  unique,  see  Beloe’s 
Literary  Anecdotes.  It  appeared  in  1593. 

“Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow,”— 

Romeo  and  Juliet , act  ii.,  scene  2 — 

« That  I shall  say  good  night  till  it  he  morrow.”  « ^ 

Partington,  Mrs.  An  imaginary  old  lady 
whose  sayings  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  an 
American  humorist,  P.  B.  Shillaber  (b.  1814). 
Like  Smollett’s  Winifred  Jenkins  (q.v.)  and  Ta- 
bitha  Bramble  (q.v.),  Sheridan’s  Mrs.  Malaprop 
(q.v.),  and  Hook’sMrs.  Ramsbottom  (q.v.),  she  is  dis- 
tinguished by  her  affected,  incorrect  use  of  sesqui- 
pedalian words.  She  frequently  appears  in  Punch, 
and  has,  indeed,  become  the  common  property  of 
the  comic  papers.  The  reader  will  remember 
Sydney  Smith’s  humorous  reference  to  Mrs.  Par- 
tington in  his  speech  at  Taunton  in  1831,  when  he 
compared  the  attitude  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
the  Reform  Bill,  to  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Partington 
to  mop  up  the  Atlantic. 

Parton,  Sarah  Payson.  An  American 
authoress  (b.  1811,  d.  1872),  who,  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  “Fanny  Fern,”  wrote  a series  of  very  popu- 
lar domestic  works  such  as  Fern  Leaves,  Shadoivs 
and  Sunbeams,  Fresh  Leaves,  and  Ruth  Hall,  a novel. 
Her  husband  is  the  author  of  several  popular  books. 

Partridge,  in  Fielding’s  novel  of  The  History 
of  Tom  Jones  (q.v.),  is  the  servant  of  the  hero. 

“Parts  of  one  stupendous  whole.” 

See  “ All  are  but  parts,”  &c. 

“ Party  is  the  madness  of  many  for 

the  gain  of  a few.”  One  of  Swift’s  Thoughts  on 
Various  Subjects  (q.v.). 

“ Party  (To)  gave  up  what  was  meant 

for  mankind.” — Goldsmith,  Retaliation,  line  32. 
The  allusion  is  to  Edmund  Burke  (q.v.). 

Paschal  Homily,  The,  by  2Elfric,  an  abbot 
of  the  tenth  century,  is  noticeable  as  an  early 
denial  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  It 
was  published  by  Archbishop  Parker  in  1567,  and 
is  principally  from  the  Latin  of  Ratramnus.  See 
Cassell's  Library  of  English  Literature  [Religion). 
See  also  Homilies. 

Pasquil’s  Jests:  “mixed  up  with  Mother 
Bunch’s  Merriments;”  published. in  1604.  Mother 
Bunch  is  said  to  have  been  an  alc-wifo  who  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is 
referred  to  by  Dekker  in  his  Satiromastix  (1602): 
See  Bunch,  Mother. 

Pasquil’s  Mad-cap  and  Mad-cappe’s 
Message:  “a  Satyrical  piece  in  Stanzas,”  by 
Nicholas  Breton  (1558 — 1624) ; published  in 


1600,  and  described  by  Warton  as  “of  consider- 
able merit.” 

Pasquin.  A comedy  by  Henry  Fielding  (1707 
— 1754),  produced  in  1736,  in  which  there  occurs 
the  mock  rehearsal  of  two  plays,  and  which  is  full 
of  satiro  upon  the  electoral  corruptions  of  the  day 
and  tho  abuses  then  prevalent  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. In  the  following  year,  Fielding  produced 
a pieco  of  a similar  character,  entitled  The  His- 
torical Register. 

“ Passage  (The)  of  an  angel’s  tear.” — 

Keats,  Sonnets. 

“ Passages  that  lead  to  nothing.”  See 

Gray’s  poem,  A Long  Story. 

Passe  Tyme  of  Pleasure,  The.  A ro- 
mantic and  allegorical  poem  by  Stephen  Hawes 
(1483 — 1512),  the  full  title  of  which  runs  as  fol- 
lows : — The  History  of  Ground  Amoure  and  La  Bel 
Pucell , called  The  Pastime  of  Pleasure,  containing  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Seven  Sciences,  and  the  Course  of 
Man's  Life  in  this  Worlde.  An  analysis  of  the  plot 
is  given  by  Ellis  in  his  Specimens  of  the  English 
Poets,  and  by  Professor  Morley  in  Cassell’s  Li- 
brary of  English  Literature  [Religion).  The  poem 
includes  two  tales  copied  from  the  French 
fabliaux,  and  has  amongst  its  characters,  be- 
sides the  hero  and  heroine,  Godfrey  Gobelive,  False- 
Report,  Dame  Grammar,  Dame  Rhetoric,  Dame 
Music,  and  many  others.  It  was  printed  in  1517, 
1554,  and  1555.  “In  this  work,”  says  Campbell, 
“the  personified  characters  have  all  the  capricious- 
ness and  vague  moral  meaning  of  the  old  French 
allegorical  romance;  but  the  puerility  of  the 
school  remains,  while  the  zest  of  its  novelty  is  gone. 
There  is  also  in  his  foolish  personage  of  Godfrey 
Gobelive  something  of  the  burlesque  of  the  worst 
taste  of  Italian  poetry.  It  is  certainly  very  tire- 
some to  follow  Hawes’  hero,  Grand  Amour,  through 
all  his  adventures,  studying  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
arithmetic  in  the  tower  of  Doctrine ; afterwards 
slaughtering  giants,  who  have  each  two  or  three 
emblematic  heads;  sacrificing  to  heathen  gods ; then 
marrying  according  to  the  Catholic  rites ; and, 
finally,  relating  his  own  death  and  burial,  to 
which  he  is  so  obliging  as  to  add  his  epitaph. 
Yet,  as  the  story  seems  to  be  of  Hawes’  inven- 
tion, it  ranks  him  above  the  mere  chroniclers  and 
translators  of  the  age.” 

“ Passeth  show.” — Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene  2. 

“ Passing  fair.” — The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona , act  iv.,  Beene  4. 

Passing  of  Arthur,  The.  The  title  of  one 
of  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King  (q.v.). 

“Passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a 

year,  And.”  See  Deserted  Village,  The. 

“Passing  strange,'  ’Twas.”  — Othello, 
act  i.,  scene  3. 

Passion  of  a Distressed  Man,  The.  A 

poem  by  Samuel  Daniel,  in  which  is  described 
the  difficulty  of  a man,  who,  being  in  a boat, 
during  a storm,  with  two  women,  one  of  whom  ho 
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loves  in  vain,  and  the  other  who  loves  him  without 
return,  is  commanded  by  Neptune  to  cast  out  a 
victim  to  appease  the  rage  of  the  tempest.  The 
issue  is  thus  stated : — 

“And  her  disdain  her  due  reward  must  have  ; 

She  must  he  cast  away  that  would  not  save.” 

“ Passion  to  tatters,  Tear  a.” — Hamlet, 
act  iii.,  scene  2. 

Passionate  Pilgrim,  The.  A collection  of 
sonnets  and  other  poems  by  William  Shakespeare, 
Christopher  Marlowe,  Richard  Barnfield,  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  published  in  1599.  See 
Cynthia. 

Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love, 
The.  A lyric  by  Christopher  Marlowe,  in- 
troduced in  The  Jew  of  Malta  (q.v.).  Campbell 
says  of  this  charming  lyric  that  it  “combines  a 
sweet,  mild  spirit  with  an  exquisite  finish  of  ex- 
pression.” Palgrave  considers  it  “ a fine  example 
of  the  high- wrought  and  conventional  Elizabethan 
pastoralism.”  The  sixth  stanza  was  probably 
written  by  Izaak, Walton.  A reply  to  Marlowe’s 
verses  was  written  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

“Passions  are  likened  best  to  floods 

and  streams.” — The  Silent  Lover,  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh. 

Passions,  Ode  to  the.  See  Odes. 

“ Passion’s  slave,  That  is  not.”— Hamlet, 
act  iii.,  scene  2. 

“Past  all  surgery.” — Othello , act  ii.,  scene  3. 

Past  and  Present.  A work  by  Thomas 
Carlyle  (b.  1795),  published  in  1843,  in  which 
English  society  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  contrasted 
with  English  society  of  to-day. 

Past,  The.  A lyric  by  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,  written  in  1818. 

Pastime  of  Pleasure,  The.  See  Passe 
Tyme  of  Pleasure,  The. 

Paston  Letters,  The.  In  1787  appeared 
two  quarto  volumes  of  “ Original  Letters  written 
during  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV., 
and  Richard  III.,  by  various  persons  of  rank  or 
consequence ; containing  many  curious  Anecdotes 
relative  to  that  turbulent,  bloody,  but  hitherto 
dark,  period  of  our  history ; and  elucidating  not 
only  public  matters  of  State,  but  likewise  the 
private  manners  of  the  age,  digested  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  with  notes,  historical  and  explanatory, 
and  authenticated  by  engravings  of  autographs, 
paper-marks,  and  seals,  by  John  Fenn,  Esq.,  M.A. 
and  F.A.S.”  This  was  a collection  of  letters 
written  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  by  or  to 
the  members  of  the  family  of  Paston,  in  Norfolk, 
and  hence  called  the  Paston  letters.  They  had 
been  preserved  in  that  family  for  several  genera- 
tions, when  they  came  successively  into  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Yarmouth;  Peter  Le 
Neve,  Norroy  King  of  Arms  in  1704;  Mr.  Thomas 
Martin,  of  Palgrave,  Suffolk,  who  married  Mrs.  Le 


Neve,  and  eventually  sold  the  letters  to  a Mr.  John 
Worth,  a chemist  at  Diss,  in  Norfolk,  through 
whose  hands  they  passed  into  those  of  the  Mr. 
Fenn  referred  to  above.  By  him  they  were  pub- 
lished, in  part,  in  1787,  and  again  in  1789,  the 
whole  series  being  completed  by  the  preparation 
of  a fifth  volume  in  1794.  The  originals  of  the 
first  four  volumes  were  placed  for  a time  with  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  at  last  were  presented  to 
King  George  III.,  who  lost  them.  The  originals 
of  the  fifth  volume  were  retained  by  the  Fenn 
family,  and,  though  at  one  time  they  were  mis- 
laid, and  the  authenticity  of  the  whole  series 
acutely  questioned  by  such  critics  as  Herman  Meri- 
vale  (in  the  eighth  number  of  The  Fortnightly 
Review),  their  eventual  discovery  and  reproduction 
have  demonstrated  their  veracity  beyond  a doubt,  as 
has  been  ably  argued  by  James  Gairdner,  of  the 
Record  Office,  in  the  eleventh  number  of  the  same 
critical  j ournal. 

Pastoral  Ballad,  A,  in  four  parts,  by 
William  Shenstone  (1714 — 1763);  written  in 
1743,  and  celebrating  the  love  of  a certain  Corydon 
and  a certain  Phyllis.  It  contains,  among  others, 
the  following  lines : — 

“ What  forced  the  fair  nymph  to  forego 
What  anguish  I felt  In  my  heart ! 

Yet  I thought— but  It  might  not  be  so— 

’Twas  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  depart. 

She  gazed  as  I slowly  withdrew. 

My  path  I could  scarcely  diBcem, 

So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 

I thought  that  she  bade  me  return.” 

Perhaps  it  was  in  parody  of  the  last  two  lines  that 
a humorist  wrote  : — 

“ He  kicked  me  down-stairs  with  such  exquisite  grace 
That  I thought  he  was  handing  me  up.” 

Pastoral  Dialogue  between  Alexis  and 
Strephon : “ written  at  the  Bath  in  the  year 
1674,”  by  John,  Earl  of  Rochester. 

Pastorals,  “with  a Discourse  on  Pastoral,” 
by  Alexander  Pope  (1688 — 1744);  written  in 
1704,  when  the  author  was  only  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  published  in  1709.  The  first,  Spring, 
or  Damon,  is  dedicated  to  Sir  William  Trumbal ; 
the  second,  Summer,  or  Alexis,  to  Dr.  Garth; 
the  third,  Autumn,  or  Hylas  and  Argeon,  to 
Wycherley;  and  the  fourth,  Winter,  or  Daphne, 
“ to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Tempest.”  Their  scenery 
is  mainly  that  of  Windsor  Forest,  where  the  poet 
had  resided  with  his  father  from  the  age  of  twelve. 

Pastorals,  by  Ambrose  Philips  (1671 — 1749); 
published  in  1708,  and  written  on  the  model  of 
Spenser’s  Eclogues.  It  was  owing  to  a too  friendly 
notice  of  these  poems  in  The  Guardian  that  the 
quarrel  arose  between  their  author  and  Pope.  The 
latter  poet  was  displeased  at  the  prominence  given 
to  his  rival’s  performance,  and  accordingly  con- 
cocted a comparison  of  Philips’  Pastorals  with  his 
own,  in  which,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “with  an  unex- 
ampled and  unequalled  artifice  of  irony,  though  he 
has  himself  always  the  advantage,  he  gives  the 
preference  to  Philips.  The  design  of  aggrandising 
himself  he  disguised  with  such  dexterity,  that, 
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though  Addison  discovered  it,  Stoolo  was  deceived, 
and  was  afraid  of  displeasing  Pope  by  publishing 
his  paper.  Published,  however,  it  was  [in  No. 
40  of  The  Guardian ],  and  from  that  time  Pope 
and  Philips  lived  in  a perpetual  reciprocation  of 
malevolence.” 

Pastorel.  A wrestler,  who  figures  in  Somer- 
ville’s burlesquo  poem  of  Hobbinol  (q.v.) : — 

••  Young  Pastorel,  for  active  strength  renown’d  . . . 

Him  every  shouting  ring 
In  triumph  crown’d,  him  every  champion  fear’d.” 

“ Pastures  new.”  See  “ Fresh  woods.” 

Pastyme  of  Pleasure,  The.  See  Passe 
Ty.ue  op  Pleasure,  The. 

Paterson,  Samuel,  book  auctioneer  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer  (b.  1728,  d.  1802),  wrote  Another 
Traveller  by  Coriat,  jun.  (1766),  and  Joincriana 
(1772),  besides  a periodical  called  The  Templar.  See 
Nichols’  Literary  Anecdotes,  iii. 

“Paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave, 

The.” — Gray,  Elegy  written  in  a Country  Church- 
yard. 

Patie.  A character  in  Allan  Ramsay’s  Gentle 
Shepherd  (q.v.) . He  is  the  hero  of  the  poem,  and 
in  love  with  Peggy.  Thought  to  be  a shepherd, 
he  turns  out  to  be  Sir  'William  Worthy’s  son. 

“Patience,  on  a monument,  Like.” 

See  “ Melancholy,  And  with  a green  and 
yellow.”  Shakespeare  refers  to  “Patience,”  also 
in  Pericles,  act  v.,  scene  1,  as 

“Gazing  on  king's  graves,  and  smiling 
Extremity  out  of  act.” 

Patient  Grizzell.  A comedy  by  Henry 
Chettle,  William  Houghton,  and  Thomas 
Dekker,  the  story  of  which  was  taken  from 
Boccaccio.  See  Griselda,  The  Patient. 

“ Patient  merit.” — Hamlet,  act  iii.,  scene  1. 

“Patines  of  bright  gold.” — The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  act  v.,  scene  1. 

Patmore,  Coventry  Kearsey  Dighton, 

poet  (b.  1823),  is  the  author  of  a volume  of 
Poems,  published  in  1844,  and  reproduced  with 
additions  in  1853,  under  the  title  of  Tamerton 
Church  Tower,  and  other  Poems.  He  has  also  written 
The  Angel  in  the  House,  issued  in  four  parts,  namely, 
The  Betrothal  (1854),  The  Espousal  (1856),  Faithful 
for  Ever  (I860),  and  The  Victories  of  Love  (1862) ; 
besides  The  Unknown  Eros  (1877).  He  has  pub- 
lished a selection  of  poetry  called  The  Children's 
Garland.  “ Patmore  has  made  verses  in  which, 
despite  a few  lovely  and  attractive  passages,  the 
simplicity  is  affected,  and  the  realism  too  bald.  A 
carpet  knight  in  poetry,  he  merely  photographs 
life,  and  often  in  its  poor  and  commonplace  forms.” 

Paton,  Sir  Joseph  Noel,  poet  and  painter 
(b.  1823),  has  published  Poems  by  a Painter  (1861), 
and  Spindrift  (1867). 

Patriarcha.  A treatise  by  Sir  Robert  Filmer 
(d.  1688),  published  in  1680,  in  which  he  contends 
that  men  are  not  naturally  free,  and  have  not 
therefore  the  right  to  make  compacts  with  their 
rulers,  who  have  despotic  power.  Locke  replied  to 


this  essay  in  his  treatises  On  Government,  published 
in  1694. 

Patrick,  Simon,  Bishop  of  Chichester  and 
Ely  successively  (b.  1626,  d.  1707),  was  the  author 
of  Christian  Sacrifice,  The  Devout  Christian,  a com- 
mentary on  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  various 
devotional  and  doctrinal  pieces. 

“ Patriot  of  the  world  alone,  A 

steady,” — Canning,  The  Anti-Jacobin — 

“And  friend  of  every  country— but  his  own.” 

Patriot,  The  True.  A periodical,  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1745,  and  in  which  Fielding,  the  novelist 
(1707 — 1754),  exercised  all  the  resources  of  his  wit 
and  humour  in  favour  of  the  Georgian  dynasty. 
See  Jacobite  Journal,  The. 

Patronage.  A novel  by  Maria  Edgeworth, 
published  in  1812. 

Pattieson,  Peter.  The  name  assumed  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  as  the  author  of  the  Tales  of 
My  Landlord  (q.v.),  which  were  supposed  to  be 
published  posthumously  by  Jedediah  Cleishbotham 
(q.v).  Pattieson  was  described  as  assistant  teacher 
to  Cleishbotham  at  Gandercleugh  (q.v.). 

Paul  Clifford.  See  Clifford,  Paul. 

Paul  Dombey.  See  Dombey,  Florence. 

Paul  Ferroll.  A novel  by  Mrs.  Archer 
Clive,  published  in  1855,  and  followed  in  1860  by 
an  explanatory  narrative,  entitled  Why  Paul  Ferroll 
killed  his  Wife.  Paul  was  in  love  with  Elinor 
Ladylift,  from  whom  he  is  separated  by  the  wiles 
of  Laura  Chanson.  He  marries  the  latter,  and 
then,  discovering  her  deception,  murders  her. 

Paul  Flemming.  See  Flemming,  Paul. 

Paul  Pry.  See  Pry,  Paul. 

Paulding,  James  Kirke,  an  American 
author  (b.  1779,  d.  1860),  was  associated  with 
Washington  Irving  in  Salmagundi  (1809),  (q.v.), 
and  wrote,  among  other  works,  The  Lay  of  a 
Scotch  Fiddle  (1813),  The  Diverting  History  of  John 
Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan  (1816),  Letters  from  the 
South  (1817),  A Sketch  of  Old  England  (1822),  and 
The  Dutchman' s Fireside  (1831).  A Life,  by  his- 
son,  was  published  in  1867,  when  his  Select  Works 
appeared.  See  Langstaff,  Launcelot. 

Paulina.  Wife  of  Antigonus  in  The  Winter’s 
Tale  (q.v.). 

Pauline.  The  heroine  of  Lord  Lytton’s  play,. 
The  Lady  of  Lyons  (q.v.). 

Paul’s  Epistles,  Essay  for  the  Under- 
standing of  St.:  “by  consulting  St.  Paul 
himself.”  This  was  published  in  1777,  by  John 
Locke  (1632 — 1704),  in  the  form  of  an  introduction 
to  his  Paraphrases  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians, Romans,  Galatians,  and  Ephesians,  and 
illustrated  the  author’s  treatment  of  the  Bible  by 
the  inductive  method.  “Locke,”  says  Professor 
Fraser,  “ was  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  lay  Biblical 
critics,  and  his  interpretations  connect  him  gene- 
rally with  tho  Arminian  School.” 
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“ Pause  for  a reply,  I.” — Julius  Ccesar , act 
iii.,  scene  2. 

“Pause,  Must  give  us.”  A phrase  used 
in  the  famous  soliloquy  in  Hamlet , act  ii.,  scene  1. 

Payn,  James,  novelist,  has  written  Lost  Sir 
Massingberd,  Fallen  Fortunes,  What  He  Cost  Her, 
By  Proxy,  and  various  other  stories. 

Payne,  John,  poet,  has  written  The  Masque 
■of  Shadows  (1870),  Intaglios  (1871),  and  Songs  and 
Life  and  Death  (1872).  “ This  young  poet,”  says 

Stedman,  ‘ ‘ has  fire,  imagination,  and  other  inborn 
qualities.” 

Payne,  John  Howard,  American  dramatist 
(b.  1792,  d.  1852),  produced,  among  other  plays, 
the  drama  of  Clan,  famous  as  containing  the 
popular  ballad  of  “ Home,  Sweet  Home.”  His 
drama  of  Brutus  : or,  the  Fall  of  Tarquin,  was  pro- 
duced in  1820.  See  Home,  Sweet  Home. 

Paynel,  Thomas.  See  Amadis  of  Fraunce. 

Paynter,  William.  See  Painter,  William. 

“Peace  hath  her  victories,  no  less 

renowned  than  war.”  See  Milton’s  verses  To  the 
Lord  General  Cromwell  (Sonnet  xvi.). 

“Peace  rules  the  day,  where  reason 

rules  the  mind.” — Collins,  Fclogues,  ii. 

Peace,  The  Prospect  of.  A poem  by 
Thomas  Tickell  (1686  — 1740),  “of  which  the 
tendency,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “ was  to  reclaim  the 
nation  from  the  pride  of  conquest  to  the  pleasures 
of  tranquillity.” 

“Peace,  This  weak  piping  time  of.” 

See  “ Piping  time  of  peace.” 

“Peace  (When  shall)  lie  like  a shaft 

of  light  across  the  land  ?” — Tennyson,  The  Golden 
Year. 

“Peacemaker,  Your  ‘ if’  is  the  only.” 

— As  You  Like  It,  act  v.,  scene  4. 

Peacham,  Henry,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1576  ? d.  1650),  produced  Epigrams  and  Satyrs 
(1600) ; Graphice : or,  the  most  ancient  and  ex- 
cellent Art  of  Drawing  with  the  Pen  and  Limning 
with  Water  Colours  (1606) ; Minerva  Brit  anna : 
or,  a Garden  of  Heroical  Devises  (1612),  (q.v.); 
Prince  Henry  Revived  (1615);  Thalia’s  Banquet 
(1620);  The  Compleat  Gentleman  (1622),  (q.v.);  The 
Gentleman' s Exercise  (1639);  The  Valley  of  Varietie 
(1638) ; A Merry  Discourse  between  Meum  and  Tuum 
(1639);  The  Art  of  Living  in  London  (1642);  The 
Worth  of  a Penny : or,  a Caution  to  keep  Money 
(1664);  The  History  of  the  Five  Wise  Philosophers 
(1672) ; and  other  works.  See  Notes  and  Queries, 
vol.  xi.,  pp.  217,  407.  See  Jehosophat  the 
Hermit  ; Living  in  London,  The  Art  of. 

Peachum.  A pimp,  in  Gay’s  Beggar' s Opera 
(q.v.) ; husband  of  Mrs.  Peachum,  who  advises  her 
daughter  Polly  (q.v.),  to  be  “somewhat  nice”  in 
her  deviations  from  virtue. 


Peachum,  Polly.  The  daughter  of  Peachum, 

in  Gay’s  Beggar's  Opera  (q.v.).  Among  the  vicious* 
virtuous  only  she;  and  her  fidelity  to  Macheath 
has  in  it  something  of  the  heroic,  which  elevates 
the  general  standard  of  the  drama. 

Peacock,  Thomas  Love,  novelist  and  poet 
(b.  1785,  d.  1866),  was  the  author  of  the  following 
novels: — Headlong  Hall  (1815);  Melincourt  (q.v.), 
(1817)  ; Nightmare  Abbey  (q.v.),  (1818)  ; Maid 
Marion  (q.v.),  (1822)  ; Misfortunes  of  Elphin  (q.v.), 
(1829) ; Crotchet  Castle  (q.v.),  (1831)  ; and  Gryll 
Grange  (q.v.),  (1860).  His  chief  poems  were: 
Palmyra  (q.v.),  (1806) ; The  Genius  of  the  Thames 
(1810  and  1812) ; and  Rhododaplme  : or,  the  Thes- 
salian Spell  (q.v.),  (1818).  Lord  Houghton,  speaking 
of  his  works,  says: — “They  are  the  natural  product 
of  a mind  which,  through  a long  life  of  employ- 
ment in  practical  affairs,  was  used  to  find  its  best 
relaxation  in  the  studies  its  youth  had  mastered 
and  appropriated,  and  of  a temperament  which 
sustained  to  the  last  a redundant  fancy  and  keen 
observation  of  mankind.  There  is  little  about 
them  of  scholastic  authorship,  or  of  pretension  to 
add  to  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  but  a great  deal 
of  the  intellectual  gaiety  to  which  the  follies,  in- 
consistencies, exaggerations,  conceits,  and  oddities 
of  other  men  supply  a continual  fund  of  interest 
that  does  not  exclude  sympathy,  and  which  prefers 
to  satisfy  its  sense  of  superiority  by  humorous 
dissection  and  comic  portraiture  rather  than  by 
solemn  censure  or  scathing  ridicule.  There  is,  too, 
the  presence  of  the  lyrical  and  inventive  faculties 
which  go  far  to  humanise  the  critical  understanding, 
and  to  the  defect  of  which  is  due  the  utter  barren- 
ness and  inutility  of  so  much  acute  and  learned 
disquisition.  Peacock  belonged,  in  all  his  tastes, 
sentiments,  and  aspects  of  life  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  age  pre-eminently  of  free  fancy  and 
common  sense.  This  is  apparently  the  key  to  his 
character,  and  it  finds  the  strongest  confirmation  in 
the  construction,  intention,  and  spirit  of  his  works. 
His  fictions  continually  recall  the  Contes  which 
filled  the  literary  and  philosophical  atmosphere  of 
France  between  the  Regency  and  the  Revolution. 
There  is  the  same  disregard  of  plot,  the  same  con- 
tinuous weft  of  satirical  allusion,  the  same  exag- 
geration of  the  fallacies  of  opponents,  the  same 
assumption  of  an  infallible  judgment,  but  with  a 
total  absence  of  the  indecency  and  impiety.”  A 
complete  edition  of  Peacock’s  Works  appeared  in 
1875  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Henry  Cole,  and  with  a Biography  by  Peacock’s 
granddaughter,  Edith  Nicolls.  For  Criticism,  see 
the  essay  of  Robert  Buchanan  in  The  New  Quar- 
terly Magazine  for  1875.  See  Peppercorn,  Peter; 
Rich  and  Poor  ; Thames,  The  Genius  of  the. 

“ Pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of 

praise,  The.”  See  Gray’s  Elegy  written  in  a 
Country  Churchyard,  stanza  10. 

“ Pearl  upon  an  Ethiop’s  arm,  As.”— 

Dyer,  Grongar's  Hill. 
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“ Pearls  at  random  strung.”  Sec 

“ Orient  pearls.” 

Pearne,  Thomas,  Unitarian  writer  (d.  1827), 
was  the  author  of  Gregory  Blunt. 

Pearson,  Charles  Henry,  historian  (b. 
1830),  has  published  A History  of  England  during 
the  Early  and  Middle  Ages  (1861,  1868),  and  other 
works.  He  edited  The  National  lie  view  in  1862 
—63. 

Pearson,  John,  Bishop  of  Chester  (b.  1612, 
d.  1686),  wrote  an  Exposition  of  the  Creed  (1659), 
Vindicice  Epistolarum  S.  Ignat ii  (1672),  Annales 
Cyprianici  (1682),  and  Annales  Eaulini  (1685).  His 
Minor  Theological  Works  were  “ first  collected, 
with  Memoir,  Notes,  and  Index,”  by  E.  Churton, 
in  1842.  The  Opera  Bosthunia  Chronologica  ap- 
peared in  1688.  “The  closeness  of  Pearson,  and 
his  judicious  selection  of  proofs,  distinguish  him,” 
says  Hallam,  “from  many,  especially  the  earlier, 
theologians.  Some  might  surmise  that  his  un- 
deviating adherence  to  what  he  calls  the  Church 
is  hardly  consistent  with  independence  of  think- 
ing, but,  considered  as  an  advocate,  he  is  one  of 
much  judgment  and  skill.”  See  Creed,  An  Ex- 
position of  THE. 

Peasant  Bard,  The.  A name  applied  to 
Robert  Burns  (1759 — 1796),  who  at  one  time  in 
his  life  followed  the  plough. 

Peasant  Poet  of  Northamptonshire, 
The.  A name  applied  to  John  Clare  (1793 — 
1864),  bom  at  Helpstone,  in  Northamptonshire. 
See  Clare,  John;  Northamptonshire  Poet. 

“Peasantry  (A  bold),  their  country’s 

pride,’’ — Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village , line  55 — 

“ When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied." 

Peaseblossom,  Cobweb,  Moth,  Mus- 
tardseed.  Fairies,  in  A Midsummer  Night's 
Dream. 

Pebles  to  the  Play.  See  Peebles  to  the 
Play. 

Peck,  Bey.  Francis,  antiquary  (b.  1692,  d. 
1743),  was  the  author  of  Desiderata.  See  the  Life 
hy  Evans. 

Pecksniff,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  (q.v.),  is  the  prototype  of  what  Lord 
Lytton  calls  the  men  of  decorous  phrase  and  blood- 
less action,  the  systematic  self-servers,  in  whom 
the  world  forgives  the  lack  of  all  that  is  generous, 
warm,  and  noble,  in  order  to  respect  the  passive 
acquiescence  in  methodical  conventions  and  hollow 
forms.  “ How  common,”  ho  says,  “ such  men  are 
with  us  in  this  century,  and  how  inviting  and  how 
necessary  their  delineation,  may  be  seen  in  this — 
that  the  popular  and  pre-eminent  observer  of  tho 
age  in  which  we  live  has  since  placed  their  proto- 
type in  vigorous  colours  upon  imperishable  canvas. 
Need  I say  I allude  to  the  Pecksniff  of  Mr. 
Dickens  ? ’ In  Dickens’s  story,  Pecksniff  is  repre- 
sented as  possessing  two  daughters,  Mercy  and 


Charity.  “Pecksniff  and  his  daughters,”  wroto 
Sydney  Smith  to  their  creator,  “are  adinirablo — 
quito  first-rate  painting,  such  as  no  one  but  your- 
self can  execute.”  See  Beaufort,  Robert. 

Pecock,  Reginald,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and 
Chichester  (b.  1390,  d.  1460),  was  the  author  of  Donet 
(1440),  and  The  Repressor  of  Overmuch  Blaming  of 
the  Clergy  (about  1449),  (q.v.).  The  former  was 
an  introduction  to  the  chief  truths  of  Christianity, 
in  the  form  of  a dialogue  between  father  and  son. 
See  the  Life  by  Lewis;  The  Fortnightly  Review , 
Nos.  6 and  7 (“Bible  Study,”  by  James  Gardner) ; 
also  Cassell' s Library  of  English  Literature  ( Religion , 
chap,  iv.),  and  Morloy’s  English  Winters,  vol.  ii., 
part  1. 

Pedder  Coffeis,  Ane  Description  of, 

by  Sir  David  Lindsay  (1490 — 1557),  printed  in 
Laing’s  Ancient  Popular  Poetry  of  Scotland. 

Pedlington,  Little,  and  the  Pedling- 
tonians.  A satirical  work  by  John  Poole 
(q.v.),  published  in  1839,  and  described  as  “ over- 
flowing with  racy  humour.”  Little  Pedlington  is 
an  imaginary  locality  in  which  quackery,  humbug, 
cant,  selfishness,  and  other  social  vices  abound. 

Pedro,  Don.  Prince  of  Arragon,  in  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing ; the  “villain”  of  the  play,  who 
slanders  the  fair  Hero  (q.v.). 

Peebles,  Peter.  A pauper  litigant  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  novel  of  Redgauntlet  (q.v.). 

Peebles  to  the  Play.  A humorous  poem, 
attributed  by  John  Mair  to  King  James  I.  of 
Scotland.  One  of  the  verses  runs : — 

“ Than  they  come  to  the  towne’s  end 
Wlthouten  more  delay. 

He  before  and  she  before, 

To  see  who  malst  was  gay. 

All  that  lulket  them  upon 
Leuch  fast  at  their  array  ; 

Some  said  the  Queen  of  May  was  come 
Of  Peebles  to  the  Play.” 

The  play  referred  to  (sometimes  called  “ Peebles 
at  the  Play”)  is  the  festival  called  Bettane  Day, 
still  kept  at  Peebles,  and  very  ancient  in  its  origin. 
It  was  the  occasion  of  all  sorts  of  sports,  as  described 
in  the  poem.  See  Cassell's  Library  of  English 
Literature  ( Shorter  English  Poems). 

Peele,  George,  poet  and  dramatist  (b.  1552, 
d.  1598),  produced  The  Arraignment  of  Paris 
(1584),  (q.v.)  ; The  Device  of  the  Pageant  (1585); 
An  Eclogue  Gratulatorie  (1589);  A Farewell  (1589); 
Polyhymnia  (1590),  (q.v.)  ; Descensus  As  trace 

(1591)  ; The  Hunting  of  Cupid  (1591) ; King  Ed- 
ward the  First  (1593);  The  Honour  of  the  Garter 
(1593);  The  Battle  of  Alcazar  (1594);  The  Old 
Wives'  Tale  (1595),  (q.v.);  The  Love  of  King  David 
and  fair  Bcthsabe  (1599),  (q.v.);  Historic  of  Two 
Valiant  Knights  (1599);  Merrie  Conceited  Jests 
(1627);  The  Turkish  Mahomet  and  Ilyren  the  Fairs 
Greek.  His  Life  has  been  written  by  Dyee, 
and  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  works  in 
1828.  For  Criticism,  soo  Campbell’s  Specimens 
of  the  English  Poets,  Lamb’s  Dramatic  Poets, 
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Collier’s  Dramatic  Poetry , &c.  Campbell  wrote 
of  Peele: — “His  fancy  is  ricb  and  his  feeling 
tender ; and  his  conceptions  of  dramatic  cha- 
racter have  no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  solid 
veracity  and  ideal  beauty.  There  is  no  such 
sweetness  of  versification  and  imagery  to  be  found 
in  our  blank  verse  anterior  to  Shakespeare.”  “ I 
must  concur,”  says  Hallam,  “ with  Mr.  Collier  in 
thinking  these  compliments  excessive.  Peele  has 
some  command  of  imagery,  but  in  every  other 
quality  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  scarcely  any 
claim  to  honour ; and  I doubt  if  there  are  three  lines 
together  in  any  of  his  plays  that  could  be  mistaken 
for  Shakespeare’s.  His  Edward  I.  [q.v.]  is  a gross 
tissue  of  absurdity,  with  some  facility  of  language, 
but  nothing  truly  good.”  See  Ulrici’s  Dramatic  Art 
for  an  extended  criticism  on  Peele’ s various  works. 
See  An  arm  against  Usurers;  Alcazar,  Battle 
of  ; Edward  the  First  ; Honour  of  the 
Garter,  The  ; Troy,  The  Tale  of. 

“Peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the 

state.” — King  Henry  VI.,  part  ii.,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

Peerybingle,  John.  The  carrier,  and  hus- 
band of  Dot  (q.v.),  in  Dickens’s  story  of  The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth  (q.v.). 

Peg,  sister  of  John  Bull,  in  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s 
History  of  the  latter  name  (q.v.),  is  intended  to 
personify  the  Church  and  State  of  Scotland.  “ Peg 
had,  indeed,  some  odd  humours  and  comical,  for 
which  John  would  jeer  her.  ‘ What  think  you  of 
my  sister  Peg,’  says  he,  ‘ that  faints  at  the  sound 
of  an  organ,  and  yet  will  dance  and  frisk  at  the 
noise  of  a bagpipe  ? ’ Lord  Peter  [the  Pope]  she 
detested;  nor  did  Martin  [Luther]  stand  much 
better  in  her  good  graces ; but  Jack  [Calvin]  had 
found  the  way  to  her  heart.” 

Peg-a-Ramsay.  The  heroine  of  an  old, 
and,  according  to  Bishop  Percy,  an  indecent 
ballad,  referred  to  in  Twelfth  Night,  act  ii.,  scene  3. 

Peg  of  Limavaddy.  A humorous  ballad 
by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

Pegge,  Samuel,  LL.D.  (b.  1704,  d.  1796), 

was  the  author  of  several  works  on  antiquarian 
subjects.  His  Life  was  written  by  his  son  Samuel, 
author  of  Curialia. 

Peggotty.  The  servant  in  Dickens’s  novel 
of  David  Copperfield  (q.v.),  who  is  courted  in  so 
curious  a fashion  by  the  carrier  Barkis  (q.v.).  Her 
brother  Daniel,  and  nephew  Ham,  take  a prominent 
part  in  the  story. 

Peggy.  See  Patie. 

Pelecanicidium : “or,  the  Christian  Adviser 
against  Self-Murder ; together  with  a Guide,  and 
the  Pilgrim’s  Pass  to  the  Land  of  the  Living,”  by 
Sir  William  Denny  (b.  about  1630).  “Mine  ears,” 
says  the  author,  in  his  preface,  “ do  tingle  to  hear 
so  many  sad  relations,  as  ever  since  March  last, 
concerning  several  persons  of  divers  rank  and 
quality,  inhabiting  within  about  so  eminent  a city 
as  late-famed  London,  that  have  made  away  and 


murdered  themselves.  Chose  rather  the  quickness 
of  verse  than  more  prolix  prose  (with  God’s  bless- 
ing first  implored),  to  disenchant  the  possessed- 
following  divinely-inspired  David’s  example  to 
quiet  Saul  with  the  melody  of  his  harp.”  This 
work  was  published  in  1653. 

Pelham : “ or,  the  Adventures  of  a Gentleman.” 
A novel  by  Edward,  Lord  Lytton,  published  anony- 
mously in  1827.  “ Pelham,”  says  William  Caldwell 
Roscoe,  ‘ ‘ first  startled  and  pleased  the  world  of  novel- 
readers  with  its  brisk  witticisms,  its  sharp  sarcasms 
and  lively  caricatures,  its  clever  descriptions,  and 
skilful  narrative,  and  annoyed  them  by  its  hard- 
ness, its  affectations,  and  its  pseudo-sentiment.” 
“Pelham,”  says  The  Quarterly  Review,  “ belongs 
to  a past  generation,  and  describes  a society  whose 
fashion  and  language  are  growing  stranger,  but  it 
still  lies  on  every  railway  bookstall,  and  will  be 
fresh  in  the  memories  of  most  of  our  readers.” 

Pelham,  M.  One  of  the  numerous  noms  de 
plume  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips  (q.v.). 

Pelican  Island,  The.  A poem,  in  blank 
verse  and  nine  cantos,  by  James  Montgomery 
(1771 — 1854),  published  in  1827,  and  founded  on  a 
passage  in  Captain  Flinders’s  Voyage  to  Terra 
Australis , which  describes  the  ancient  haunts  of 
the  pelican  in  the  small  islands  on  the  coast  of 
New  Holland. 

“Pelion  and  Ossa  flourish  side  by 

side.” — Samuel,  by  William  Wordsworth  ; written 
in  1801. 

PeUeas  and  Etarre.  The  title  of  one  of 
Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King  (q.v.).  Of  PeUeas 
we  read  that — 

“Lord  of  many  a Barren  Isle  was  he.” 

He  figures  in  The  Faerie  Queens  as  one  of  those 
who  pursue  the  Blatant  Beast  (q.v.) . MUton  men- 
tions him  in  the  same  line  with  Lancelot  (q.v.)  and 
PeUenore  (q.v.).  <See  Etarre. 

Pellenore,  Sir,  is  referred  to  by  Milton  as. 
one  of  “the  Knights  of  Logres  or  of  Lyones.” 
He  appears  in  the  old  romance  of  the  Horte 
d' Arthur  (q.v.). 

“ Pelting  (The)  of  this  pitiless  storm.” 

— King  Lear,  act  iii.,  scene  4. 

Pel n ai n m,  The  Battle  of.  The  subject  of 
a song  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Mad  Lover. 

Pembroke,  Countess  of,  Mary  Herbert 
(sister  of  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney),  wrote  an  Elegy  on  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  a Pastoral  Dialogue  in  praise  of 
Astrcea ; besides  translating  many  of  the  Psalms 
into  English  verse,  and  a tragedy  caUed  Antony , 
and  a Discourse  of  Life  and  Death,  from  the  French. 
It  was  on  this  lady  that  Ben  Jonson  wrote  his. 
famous  epitaph : — 

" Sidney’s  sister,  Pembroke’s  mother,— 

Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  another, 

Learned  and  fair  and  good  as  she. 

Time  shall  throw  a dart  at  thee.” 

See  Antony  and  Arcadia. 
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Pembroke,  Earl  of,  William  Herbert,  son 
preceding  (b.  1580,  d.  1630),  wrote  various  short 
ems,  an  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1660. 
lllam  describes  them  as  of  little  merit,  and  sorne- 
nes  grossly  indecent.  Some  interest  attaches  to 
jmbroke  as  being  perhaps  the  “ W.  H.”  to  whom 
takespeare’s  Sonnets  (q.v.)  are  dedicated. 

“ Pen  (A),  that  mighty  instrument  of 

tie  men.” — Byron’s  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
viewers. 

Pen  and  the  Album,  The.  A lyric  by 

I iluam  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

“Pen  (The)  is  mightier  than  the 

word.” — Lord  Lytton,  Richelieu,  act  ii.,  scene  2. 

“ Pen  (The)  wherewith  thou  dost  so 

eavenly  sing,” — Constable,  Sonnet — 

“ Made  of  a quill  from  an  angel's  wing." 

■o  Dorothy  Berry  : — 

" Whose  noble  praise 

Deserves  a quill  plucked  from  an  angel’s  wing.” 

'Wordsworth  has  the  lines  ( Ecclesiastical  Sonnets, 
>art  iii.) : — 

The  feather,  whence  the  pen 
Was  shaped  that  traced  the  lives  of  these  good  men, 
Dropped  from  angel’s  wing.” 

Oie  “ lives”  referred  to  are  Walton’s. 

“ Pence,  That  eternal  want  of.”— Ten- 
nyson, Will  Waterproof  ’ s Monologue. 


Pencillings  by  the  Way.  A book  of 
gossip  about  celebrated  men  and  places,  published 
by  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis  (1806 — 1867)  in 
1835.  See  People  I have  Met. 


Pendennis,  Major.  Uncle  of  Arthur  Pen- 
dennis,  in  Thackeray’s  novel  of  that  name  (q.v.). 
“ The  Major,”  says  Hannay,  “a  selfish  and  gentle- 
manly trifle  hunter,  is  one  of  the  happiest  of 
Thackeray’s  comic  figures,  and  what  is  highly 
significant,  he  somehow  never  loses  a certain 
dignity,  though  his  life  is  essentially  narrow  and 
servile.” 

Pendennis,  The  History  of:  “his  fortunes 
and  misfortunes, his  friends  and  his  greatest  enemy,” 
i.e.,  himself,  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray, 
was  originally  published  in  a serial  form,  in 
1849 — 50.  The  hero,  Arthur  Pendennis,  reappears 
in  the  author’s  Adventures  of  Philip,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  telling  the  story  of  The  Newcomcs.  Among 
the  characters  are  the  Major  above  mentioned, 
Foker  (q.v.) ; JackCostigan  (q.v.) ; Miss  Fotheringay 
(q.v.);  Laura  Bell,  whom  Arthur  eventually  marries; 
Blanche  Amory  (q.v.);  Warrington  (q.v.);  Jack 
Finucane  (q.v.);  Captain  Shandon  (q.v.);  Bungay 
(q.v.),  and  Fanny  Bolton. 

“Pendulum  betwixt  a smile  and 
tear,  Thou.”  A description  applied  to  Man  by 
Byron,  in  stanza  109,  canto  iv.,  of  his  Childc 
Harold's  Pilgrimage. 

Penelophon.  The  name  of  the  Beggar  Maid 
in  the  ballad  of  King  Cophetua  (q.v.). 


Penfeather,  Lady  Penelope.  The  lady 
patroness  of  the  Spa  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  St. 
Honan's  Well. 

Penitential  Psalms,  The,  were  translated 
into  English  metre  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and 
printed  in  1549.  Another  metrical  version,  written 
by  Thomas  Brampton  in  1414,  was  edited  by 
Black,  for  the  Percy  Society,  in  1842. 

Penn,  William  (b.  1644,  d.  1718),  founder 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  author  of  No  Cross, 
No  Crown  (1669),  (q.v.);  a Brief  Account  of 
the  Pise  and  Progress  of  the  People  called  Quakers 
(1694);  and  various  other  publications,  a list  of 
which  is  given  in  Lowndes’s  Bibliographer' s 
Manual.  A Collection  of  his  Works,  containing  a 
Journal  of  his  Life,  was  published  in  1726.  His 
Life  has  been  written  by  Marsillac  (1791),  Clarkson 
(1813),  Hughes  and  Dixon  (1855),  and  Janney. 

Pennant,  Thomas,  naturalist  and  anti- 
quarian (b.  1726,  d.  1798),  was  author,  among  other 
works,  of  British  Zoology  (1766)  and  Some  Account 
of  London  (1790).  See  his  Autobiography . 

Pennell,  Henry  Cholmondeley,  poet  and 
prose  writer  (b.  1836),  has  written  Puck  on  Pegasus 
(1861),  Crescent  (1866),  Modern  Babylon  (1873), 
Pegasus  Pe-saddled  (1877),  and  various  books  on 
angling;  besides  editing  The  Muses  of  Mayfair. 

Penny  Cyclopaedia.  See  Encyclopedia. 

Penny  Magazine,  The,  was  started  by 
Charles  Knight  in  1832,  the  year  which  also  saw 
the  birth  of  Chambers' s Journal  (q.v.).  These  two 
periodicals  inaugurated  the  period  of  cheap  jour- 
nalism and  other  literature  for  the  people.  See 
Knight’s  Autobiography  and  the  Memoirs  of  W. 
and  K.  Chambers. 

Penny,  Sir.  A ballad  which  Warton  thinks 
may  be  coeval  with  Chaucer,  and  of  which  the  title 
is  Incipit  Narratio  de  Domino  Denario.  It  describes 
the  power  of  money  with  much  humorous  satire. 
“The  praise  of  Sir  Penny,”  says  Ellis,  “appears 
to  have  been  a favourite  subject  with  the  northern 
minstrels,  for  a poem  with  the  same  title  is  to  be 
found  in  Lord  Hailes’  collection,  and  another  in 
Ititson’s  Ancient  Songs." 

Penny-Wise,  Pound-Foolish.  See  How 

a Merchande  dyd  hys  Wyfe  Betray. 

Pennyless  Pilgrimage,  The:  “or,  the 
Moneyless  Perambulation  of  John  Taylor,  alias  the 
King’s  Majesty’s  Water-Poet,”  by  John  Taylor 
(1580 — 1654),  published  in  1618;  descriptive  of  a 
journey  afoot  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  “not 
carrying  any  money  to  and  fro,  neither  begging, 
borrowing,  or  asking  meat,  drink,  or  lodging.”  The 
Water-Poet  performed,  in  1620,  a similar  journey 
to  Prague,  of  which  he  also  published  an  account 
in  prose  and  verse.  The  style  of  The  Pennyless 
Pilgrimage  may  bo  judged  by  the  following : — 

‘‘Eight  miles  from  Carlisle  runs  a little  river, 

which  England's  hounds  from  Scotland’s  grounds  do  sever: 

Without  horse,  bridge,  or  boat  I o’er  did  get ; 

On  foot  I went,  yet  scarce  my  shoes  did  wet, 
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I being  come  to  this  long-looked-for  land, 

Did  mark,  re-mark,  note,  re-note,  viewed,  and  scanned  ; 

And  I saw  nothing  that  could  change  my  will, 

But  that  I thought  myself  in  England  still. 

The  kingdoms  are  so  nearly  joined  and  fixed. 

There  scarcely  went  a pair  of  shears  betwixt ; 

There  I saw  sky  above  and  earth  below, 

And  as  In  England  there  the  sun  did  show ; 

The  hills  with  sheep  replete,  with  corn  the  dale, 

And  many  a cottage  yielded  good  Scotch  ale.” 

Pennyworth  of  Wit,  The.  See  How  a 

Merchande  dyd  hys  Wyee  Betray. 

Penrose,  Thomas,  poet  (b.  1743,  d.  1779), 

finds  a place  in  Campbell’s  Specimens , and  in 
Anderson’s  British  Poets.  He  wrote  The  Helmets , 
The  Field  of  Battle , and  other  lyrics. 

Penry,  John  (1559— 1593),  was  one  of  the 
Puritan  writers  in  the  “Martin  Mar- Prelate”  con- 
troversy. See  Mar-Prelate. 

“Pens  a stanza  when  he  should  en- 

gross, Who,” — Pope’s  description  of — 

“A  clerk  foredoomed  his  father’s  soul  to  cross,” 
in  his  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot,  line  17. 

Penseroso,  II.  A poem  by  John  Milton 
(1608 — 1674),  written  as  a companion  to  L' Allegro 
(q.v.).  The  latter  is  composed  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a cheerful,  the  former  in  that  of  a 
melancholy,  man,  and  the  whole  tone  of  each  poem 
is  regulated  accordingly.  The  one  begins  with 
the  dawn,  the  other  with  evening.  The  one  opens 
with  the  lark,  the  other  with  the  nightingale,  and 
so  on.  Masson  inclines  to  think  that  they  were 
written  at  Horton,  between  1632 — 8. 

“Pensive  public,  My.”  See  the  prologue 
to  Bon  Gaultier  Ballads  (q.v.). 

Pentameron,  The.  A prose  work,  con- 
sisting of  imaginary  “interviews”  between  Boc- 
caccio and  Petrarch,  published  hy  Walter  Savage 
Landor  in  1837.  “ Even  to  those  who  differ  with 

its  estimation  of  Dante,  its  learning,  fidelity,  and 
picturesqeness  seem  admirable  beyond  comparison. 
Mrs.  Browning  found  some  of  its  pages  too  delight- 
ful to  turn  over.” 

Pentateuch,  The,  translated  by  William 
Tyndale,  was  published  in  1530. 

“ Penury  (Chill)  repressed  their  noble 

rage,” — Gray’s  Elegy — 

“ And  froze  tbe  genial  current  of  tbe  soul.” 

People  I have  met.  Personal  sketches  by 
Nathaniel  Parker  Willis  (q.v.),  published  in 
1850.  See  Pencillings  by  the  Way. 

“ People’s  voice  is  odd,  The,”— Pope’s 
Imitations  of  Horace,  epistle  i.,  hook  ii. — 

“ It  is,  and  it  is  not,  tbe  voice  of  God.” 

Pepper,  K.  N.  The  literary  pseudonym  of 
James  W.  Morris,  an  American  writer,  who  pub- 
lished The  K.  N.  Pepper  Papers  in  1858. 

Peppercorn,  H.,  M.D.  A pseudonym 
adopted,  it  is  believed,  on  more  than  one  occasion 
by  the  Rev.  Bichard  Harris  Barham  (q.v.). 


Peppercorn,  Peter,  M.D.  A nom  deplume 

assumed  by  Thomas  Love  Peacock  (1785 — 18GG) 
in  tho  publication  of  some  verses,  entitled  Rioh  and 
Poor : or,  Saint  and  Sinner  (q.v.). 

“ Peppered  the  highest  was  surest  to 

please,  Who.” — Goldsmith’s  Retaliation,  linp  112. 

Peptic  Precepts,  by  Dr.  William  Kitcheneu 
(1775 — 1827) ; published  in  1824. 

Pepys,  Samuel  (b.  1633,  d.  1703),  published 
in  1690  Memoirs  relating  to  the  state  of  the  Royal 
Navy  of  England.  His  famous  Diary  lay  neglected 
and  unknown  for  more  than  fifty  years  after  its 
reception,  in  1775,  at  Magdalen  College,  until  at 
last  it  was  discovered  by  the  Master  and  deciphered, 
and  edited  by  Lord  Braybrooke  in  1825.  It  is  a 
record,  in  shorthand,  of  Pepys’  personal  doings  and 
sayings  from  January  1,  1*660,  to  May  31,  1669, 
and  is  now  published  in  more  than  one  edition, 
each  claiming  to  he  a more  accurate  transcrip, 
tion  from  the  original  cipher  than  the  others. 
See  a notice  of  the  Diary  in  The  Quarterly  Review, 
No.  33,  hy  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  in  The  Edinburgh 
Review,  No.  43,  by  Lord  Jeffrey.  The  Life,  Journals, 
and  Correspondence  of  Pepys  was  published  in  1841. 
Lord  Jeffrey,  writing  of  the  Diary,  says : “ Pepys 
seems  to  have  been  possessed  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary activity,  and  the  most  indiscriminating, 
insatiable,  and  miscellaneous  curiosity  that  ever 
prompted  the  researches,  or  supplied  the  pen,  of  a 
daily  chronicler.  He  ^ finds  time  to  go  to  every 
play,  to  every  execution,  to  every  procession,  fire, 
concert,  riot,  trial,  review,  city  feast,  or  picture 
gallery,  that  he  can  hear  of.  Nay,  there  seems, 
scarcely  to  have  been  a school  examination,  a 
wedding,  christening,  charity  sermon,  bull-bait- 
ing, philosophical  meeting,  or  private  merry- 
making in  his  neighbourhood,  at  which  he  is 
not  sure  to  make  his  appearance,  and  mindful 
to  record  all  the  particulars.  He  is  the  first  to 
hear  all  the  Court  scandal,  and  all  the  public 
news — to  observe  the  changes  of  fashion  and  the 
downfall  of  parties — to  pick  up  family  gossip,  and 
to  detail  philosophical  intelligence — to  criticise 
every  new  house  or  carriage  that  is  built — every 
new  book  or  new  beauty  that  appears — every 
measure  the  king  adopts,  and  every  mistress  he 
discards.” 

Perceforest.  The  name  of  a Knight  of  the 
Round  Table,  whose  history  is  recounted  in  an  old 
romance  described  in  Dunlop’s  History  of  Fiction. 
It  was  written  in  French  verse,  about  1220. 

“Percie  and  Douglas,  The  Old  Song 

of.”  Sec  Chevy  Chase. 

Pereival,  Janies  Gates,  an  American  poet 
(b.  1795,  d.  1856),  published  Zamor  (1815),  Poems 
(1820),  Clio  (q.v.),  (1822,  1827),  and  a.  Report  on  the 
Geology  of  Connecticut  (1842).  A collected  edition 
of  his  poetical  Works,  with  a biographical  sketch, 
appeared  in  1859.  For  Criticism,  see  Lowell  s My 
Study  Windows.  There  is  a Life  of  Pereival  by 
Ward. 
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Pereivale,  Sir,  in  Tennyson’s  Idylls,  is 
ascribed  by  the  poet  as 

••  xhe  saintly  youtb,  the  spotless  lamb  of  Christ,” 

id  by  one  of  the  poet’s  critics  as  a man  “ with 
jady,  pure,  and  fervid  heart  and  tongue,  whose 
arm  and  natural  love,  being  rudely  blunted,  has 
iado  of  his  impressible  temperament,  as  of  his 
ster’s,  a proper  soil  for  asceticism.” 

Percy.  A tragedy  by  Hannah  More  (1745 — 
833),  produced  by  Garrick  at  Drury  Lane  in  1777, 
nd  acted  for  seventeen  successive  nights.  The 
heatrical  profits  amounted  to  £600,  and  for  the 
iterary  copyright  the  authoress  obtained  £150. 

Percy  Anecdotes,  The.  By  Sholto  (J.  C. 
lobinson)  and  Reuben  Percy  (Thomas  Byerley), 

: Brothers,”  as  they  styled  themselves,  “ of  tho 
Benedictine  Monastery,  Mont  Berger.”  This 
I York  was  published  in  1820 — 23.  A History  of 
London,  by  the  same  authors,  appeared  in  1824. 

Percy  Society,  The,  was  instituted  in 
London  in  1840.  Ninety-four  books  were  pub- 
. fished  under  its  auspices.  It  is  now  dissolved. 

Percy,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Dromore  (b.  1728, 
Id.  1811),  published  his  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
'Poetry  (q.v.)  in  1765,  and  his  translation  of  Mallet’s 
> Northern  Antiquities  in  1770.  His  other  works 
are : — Five  Pieces  of  Runic  Poetry , translated  (1763) ; 
The  Songs  of  Solomon,  translated  with  a Commentary 
(1764) ; The  Hermit  of  Warkworth  (1771) ; A Key 
: to  the  New  Testament  (1779)  ; and  An  Essay  on  the 
Origin  of  the  English  Stage  (1793).  The  Reliques 
■ were  edited  by  Hales  and  Fumivall  in  1868.  See 
] Friar  of  Orders  Grey  and  “ O Nancy.” 

Percy,  William.  See  Cuck-queane’s  Er- 
| rant  ; Sonnets  to  the  Fairest  Celia. 

Percy’s  Reliques.  See  Percy,  Thomas, 

| and  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry. 

PercyveU  of  Galles.  A romance  said  to 
have  been  composed  by  Robert  de  Thornton-  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  still  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

Perdita,  in  The  Winter’s  Tale  (q.v.),  is  the 
daughter  of  Leontes  and  Hermione,  King  and 
Queen  of  Sicilia,  and  in  love  with  Florizel  (q.v.). 

Perdita,  The  Fair.  A name  bestowed  upon 
Mrs.  Mary  Robinson,  the  actress  and  poetess  (1758 
— 1800),  whose  performance  in  the  character  of 
Perdita  in  The  Winter  s Tale  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  led  to  her  becoming 
his  mistress. 

“ Perdition  catch  my  soul,  But  I do 

love  thee ! ” — Othello,  act  iii.,  sceno  3. 

Peregrination  of  Mannes  Lyfe,  The. 

A prose  work  by  John  Skelton  (q.v.). 

Peregrine.  A character  in  Colman’s  John 
Bull  (q.v.). 

Peregrine  Pickle,  The  Adventures  of : 

“in  which  are  included  tho  Momoirs  of  a Lady  of 


Quality.”  A novel  by  Tobias  George  Smollett 
(1721 — 1771),  published  in  1751.  The  “ Lady  of 
Quality,”  whose  scandalous  memoirs  are  introduced 
into  tho  story  after  the  manner  of  similar  inter- 
polations by  Le  Sage  and  Fielding,  was  the 
notorious  Lady  Vane,  who  is  said  to  have  herself 
afforded  the  materials  for  the  narrative  which 
Smollett  wrote  of  her  various  intrigues  and  gal- 
lantries. The  novel  also  contains  personal  sketches 
of  Lord  Lyttleton,  Fielding,  Akenside,  and  other 
well-known  persons.  The  hero  is  described  as 
one  whose  “ base  brutality,  besides  his  ingratitude 
to  his  uncle,  and  the  savage  propensity  which  he 
shows  in  the  pleasure  he  takes  to  torment  others 
by  practical  jokes,  resembling  those  of  a fiend  in 
glee,  exhibit  a low  and  ungentlemanlike  tone  of 
thinking.” 

Peregrinus,  Gulielmus.  See  Laureate, 
Poets  ; Odoeporicon  Ricardi  Regis. 

“Perfect  woman  (A),  nobly  planned,” 

— Wordsworth’s  She  was  a Phantom  of  Relight — 
“ To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command.” 

“ Perfection,  The  very  pink  of.”  See 

“ Pink  of  perfection.” 

“ Perfume  on  the  violet.  To  throw  a.” 

— King  John,  act  iv.,  scene  2. 

“Peri  at  the  gate,  One  morn  a.”— 

Moore,  Paradise  atid  the  Peri  (q.v.). 

Pericles  and  Aspasia.  A work  by  Walter 
Savage  Landor  (1775 — 1864),  written  in  the  form 
of  letters,  and  published  in  1836.  Stedman  calls 
it  his  masterpiece.  It  is  also  the  title  of  a lyric 
by  the  Rev.  George  Croly  (1780 — 1860). 

Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  The  Booke 

of.  A play  published  in  1609,  and  generally 
attributed  to  William  Shakespeare  (1564 — 1616), 
if  not  as  a whole,  at  least  in  parts.  “ From  the 
poverty  and  bad  management  of  the  fable,  the 
want  of  any  effective  or  distinguishable  character 
— for  Marina  is  no  more  than  the  common  form  of 
female  virtue,  such  as  all  the  dramatists  of  that 
age  could  draw — and  a general  feebleness  of  the 
tragedy  as  a whole,  I should  not  believe,”  says 
Hallam,  “ the  structure  to  have  been  Shakespeare’s. 
But  many  pages  are  far  more  in  his  manner  than 
in  that  of  any  contemporary  writer  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted,  and  the  extrinsic  testimony,  though 
not  conclusive,  being  of  some  value,  I should  not 
dissent  from  the  judgment  of  Steevens  and  Malone, 
that  it  was,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  repaired 
and  improved  by  his  touch.”  It  is  notable  that  in 
a work  published  in  1646  Shakespeare  is  distinctly 
referred  to  as  the  author  of  the  play,  but  as  the 
writer  of  tho  work  appears  to  see  something  Aristo- 
phanic  in  Pericles,  his  opinion  cannot  be  considered 
valuable.  Tho  story  on  which  Pericles  is  founded 
figures  in  tho  Gesta  Romanorum  (q.v.)  and  in 
Gower’s  Confessio  Amantis  (q.v.).  A prose  tract, 
entitled  The  Painfull  Adventures  of  Pericles , Prince 
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of  Tyre,  appeared  in  1608,  and  was  not  improbably 
a resume  of  the  play,  though  the  conj  ectural  date 
of  its  composition  is  given  by  Furnivall  as  1608 
—9. 

Peril  in  Paramours.  A short  poem  by  a 
Scottish  poet,  called  Mersar  (q.v.),  printed  in  Lord 
Hailes’  collection. 

Perimedes,  the  Blacke  - Smith : “ a 

Golden  Methode  how  to  use  the  Mind  in  pleasant 
and  profitable  exercise.”  Published  by  Robert 
Greene  in  1588.  This  work  consists  of  stories, 
reflections,  and  poetry. 

Per  ion.  A King  of  Wales  in  the  romance  of 
Amadis  of  Fr dunce  (q.v.). 

“Perish  that  thought!”  See  Colley 
Cibber’s  version  of  Shakespeare’s  play  of  King 
Richard  III.,  act  v.,  scene  3. 

“Perished  in  his  pride.”  See  “Mar- 
vellous Boy,  The.” 

Perissa.  The  step-sister  of  Elissa  and  Medina 
in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene. 

Periwinkle,  The  Princess.  A character 
in  Smart’s  comedy  of  A Trip  to  Cambridge:  or, 
the  Grateful  Fair  (q.v.). 

Perjured  Nun,  The.  See  Love-Sick  King, 
The. 

Perker.  The  little  lawyer,  in  Dickens’s  novel 
of  the  Pickwick  Paper s (q.v.). 

Perkin  Warbeck,  Chronicle  History 

Of,  by  John  Ford,  was  written  in  1634. 

Perkins’s  Ball,  Mrs.  “A  Christmas  Book,” 

by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

“ Perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets, 

A.”  See  “ Nectared  sweets.” 

Perplexities,  The.  The  title  under  which 
The  Adventures  of  Five  Hours  (q.v.),  altered  by 
Thomas  Hull,  was  played  for  a few  nights  in  the 
year  1767. 

Perrinchief,  Richard.  See  Agathocles. 

Perry,  James,  journalist  (b.  1756,  d.  1821), 
contributed  to  The  General  Advertiser,  founded  The 
European  Magazine  in  1782,  became  editor  of  The 
Gazetteer  in  1783,  and  in  1792  acquired  part  pro- 
prietorship of  The  Morning  Chronicle  (q.v.),  which 
he  edited  as  a Whig  organ  until  his  death  in  1821. 

Persian  Eclogues.  See  Eclogues,  Oriental. 

Persian,  Letters  from  a,  in  England  to 
his  friend  in  Ispahan.  Published  by  Lord 
Lyttelton  (1709 — 73)  in  1735.  “They  have,”  says 
Johnson,  “ something  of  that  indistinct  and  head- 
strong ardour  for  liberty  which  a man  of  genius 
always  catches  when  he  enters  the  world,  and 
always  suffers  to  cool  as  he  passes  forward.” 

Persian  Prince,  The:  “or,  Loyal  Brother.” 
A play  by  Thomas  Southern  (1660 — 1746),  acted 
in  1682.  The  character  of  the  “Loyal  Brother” 


was  probably  intended  as  a compliment  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  brought  the  author  a sub- 
stantial acknowledgment  for  his  pains.  Dryden 
wrote  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue. 

Persian  Song  of  Hafiz,  A.  By  Sir  William 

Jones  (1746 — 1794).  The  last  verse  runs: — 

“ Go  Boldly  forth,  my  simple  lay, 

Whose  accents  flow  with  artless  ease. 

Like  orient  pearls  at  random  strung: 

Thy  notes  are  sweet,  the  damsels  say ; 

But  oil ! far  sweeter,  If  they  please 

The  nymph  for  whom  these  notes  are  sung ! " 

Persian  Tales.  Translated  by  Ambrose 
Philips  (1671 — 1749)  from  the  French  of  Petit  de 
la  Croix,  and  published  in  1709.  Philips  is  said  to 
have  had  the  assistance  of  Addison  in  this  trans- 
lation, for  which  the  former  was  paid  at  the  rate  of 
half-a-crown  a line ; thus  giving  point  to  Pope’s 
famous  sarcasm,  when  he  refers  to  Philips  as 

“ The  hard,  whom  pilfered  Pastorals  renown, 

Who  turns  a Persian  Tale  for  half-a-crown.” 

“ The  book,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “is  divided  into 
many  sections,  for  each  of  which  if  he  received 
half-a-crown,  his  reward,  as  writers  were  then 
paid,  was  very  liberal.” 

“ Persian’s  heaven  is  easily  made,  A,” 

— Moore’s  Intercepted  Letters,  No.  vi. — 

“'Tls  hut  hlack  eyes  and  lemonade.” 

Persic,  Peregrine.  The  nom  de  plume  under 
which  James  Morier  (1780 — 1849)  published  his 
novel  of  Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan  (q.v.). 

Personal  Talk.  Four  sonnets  by  William 
Wordsworth,  written  in  1846. 

Persuasion.  A novel  by  Jane  Austen,  post- 
humously published  in  1818. 

“ Persuasion  tips  his  tongue  whene’er 

he  talks,” — Isaac  Hawkins  Browne’s  Pipe  of 
Tobacco — 

“And  he  has  lodgings  In  the  King's  Bench  Walks." 

This  is  a parody  on  Pope’s  lines  on  Murray  ( Imita- 
tions of  Horace,  ep.  vi.) : — 

“ Grac’d  as  thou  art  with  all  the  power  of  words, 

So  known,  so  honour’d  at  the  House  of  Lords.” 

Perth,  The  Fair  Maid  of.  See  Fair  Maid 
op  Perth,  The. 

“ Perverts  the  Prophets  and  purloins 

the  Psalms.” — Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers,  line  326.  The  allusion  is  to  “ sepulchral 
[James]  Grahame”  (q.v.),  author  of  The  Sabbath 
and  Biblical  Pictures. 

Perviligium  Veneris.  A poem  by  Thomas 
Parnell  (1679—1718),  translated  from  Catullus. 

Peschiera.  A lyric  by  Arthur  Hugh  Clough 
(1819—1861),  written,  like  its  companion,  Alteram 
Partem,  in  1849. 

Pet  Lamb,  The  : “ a Pastoral,”  by  V illiam 
Wordsworth,  written  in  1800. 

“Petar,  Hoist  with  his  own  ."—Hamlet 

act  iii.,  scene  4. 
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Peter  Bell.  See  Bell,  Peter. 

Peter  Bell  the  Third:  “by  Miching 

allecbo,  Esq.,”  i.e.,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  A 
tirico-political  poem,  suggested  by  Wordsworth’s 
iter  Bdl  (q.v.).  See  Miching  Mallecho. 

Peter,  Lord.  The  name  by  which  the  Popo 
designated  in  Swift’s  Tale  of  a Tub  (q.v.),  and 
r.  Akuuthnot’s  History  of  John  Bull  (q.v.). 

Peter  Parley.  See  Parley,  Peter. 

Peter  Pindar.  See  Pindar,  Peter. 

Peter  Plymley.  See  Plymley,  Peter. 

Peter  Simple.  See  Simple,  Peter. 

Peter  Wilkins.  See  Wilkins,  Peter. 

Peterborough,  The  Earl  of  (b.  1658,  d. 
735),  was  the  author  of  a Song  by  a Person  of 
\uality,  the  first  verse  of  which  runs : — 

“ I said  to  my  heart,  between  sleeping  and  waking, 

Thou  wild  thing,  that  always  art  leaping  or  aching, 

What  lilack,  brown,  or  fair,  in  what  clime,  in  what  nation. 
By  turns  has  not  taught  thee  a plt-a-pat-atlon  ? ” 

Peter’s  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,  by  John 
Jtbson  Lockhart  (1794 — 1854) ; published  in 
3lackwood' s Magazine  during  1819,  and  containing 
ively  sketches  of  Edinburgh  society. 

Petition  me  no  petitions,  sir,  to- 

lay.” — Fielding,  Tom  Thumb,  act  i.,  scene  2. 
Jompare  with  the  same  author’s  “ But  me  no 
juts,”  Shakespeare’s  “ Thank  me  no  thankings, 
oroud  me  no  prouds”  ( Borneo  and  Juliet,  iii.,  5), 
''issinger’s  “Cause  me  no  causes”  (New  Way  to 
Pay  Old  Debts,  i.,  1),  and  Tennyson’s  “Diamond 
me  no  diamonds,  prize  me  no  prizes1'  (Elaine). 

Peto,  in  the  first  and  second  parts  of  Shake- 
speare’s Henry  IV.  (q.v.),  is  a companion  of  Sir 
John  Falstaff  (q.v.). 

Petrarch,  The  English.  A name  applied 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (1554—1586)  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh. 

Petruchio.  A gentleman  of  Verona,  in  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  (q.v.) ; husband  of  Katherine, 
and  “ a fine,  hearty  compound,”  says  Leigh  Hunt, 
“ of  bodily  and  mental  vigour,  adorned  by  wit, 
spirits,  and  good  nature.” 

‘“Petticoat  influence’  is  a great  re- 

} proach.  — Byron,  Don  Juan,  canto  xiv.,  stanza 
xxvi. : — 

" I for  one  venerate  a petticoat— 

A garment  and  a mystical  sublimity, 

No  matter  whether  russet,  silk,  or  dimity.” 

Petty,  Sir  William,  political  economist  (b. 

I 1623,  d.  1687),  published  A Treatise  of  Taxes  and 
contributions  (1667),  Political  Arithmetic  (1682, 

I *®^9),  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland 

| an(l  other  works  enumerated  in  Lowndes’ 

j Bibliographer' 8 Manual.  Seo  Aubrey’s  Lives  and 
Wood  s Athena:  Ozonienses. 

Petyt,  William  (b.  1636,  d.  1707),  wroto 
lhe  Ancient  Right  of  the  Commons  of  England  as- 


serted (1680),  Jus  Parliamentarium  (1739),  and 
Miscellania  Parliamentaria. 

Peveril  of  the  Peak.  A novel  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  published  in  1823. 

Phaedra.  A tragedy  by  Edmund  Smith  (1668 
— 1710),  acted  in  1708,  and  highly  praised  by  Dr. 
Johnson.  “As  to  Phaedra,  she  has  certainly,”  he 
says,  “made  a finer  figure  under  Mr.  Smith’s  con- 
duct, upon  the  English  stage,  than  either  in  Pome 
or  Athens ; and  if  she  excels  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Phaedra,  I need  not  say  she  surpasses  the  French 
one,  though  embellished  with  whatever  regular 
beauties  and  moving  softness  Racine  himself 
could  give  her.”  Notwithstanding  this  high 
eulogium,  however,  Phcedra  is  now  forgotten. 
Phaedra,  in  the  classical  mythology,  was  the  second 
wife  of  Theseus  of  Athens,  with  whose  son  Hippo- 
lytus  she  fell  in  love. 

Ph.se dria.  The  handmaid  of  Acrasia  (q.v.) 
in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene. 

Phsedrus.  A metrical  translation  of  the 
Fables  of  this  writer,  who  flourished  in  the  Augustan 
age,  was  published  by  Christopher  Smart  (q.v.). 

Phaer,  Thomas,  miscellaneous  writer  (d. 
1560),  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  the  story 
of  Glendower  in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates  (q.v.), 
and  of  a translation  of  the  first  nine  books  of 
Virgil’s  JEneid,  which  was  printed  in  1558  with  a 
dedication  to  Queen  Mary,  and  completed  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Twyne  in  1573  ; the  work  of  both  trans- 
lators being  published  in  one  volume  in  1583.  See 
Warton’s  History  of  English  Poetry  and  Morley’s 
Shorter  English  Poems. 

Phaeton:  “or,  Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose 
Thinkers.”  A dialogue  written,  on  the  classical 
model,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  (1819 — 
1875),  and  directed  in  the  interests  of  orthodoxy 
against  the  heresies  of  the  Emersonian  school.  It 
was  printed  in  1852. 

Phalaris,  A Dissertation  upon  the 
Epistles  of,  by  Richard  Bentley  (1662 — 
1742),  was  published  in  1699,  and  edited  by  Dyce 
in  1836.  It  arose  out  of  the  publication  by 
Sir  William  Temple  of  an  Essay  on  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages,  in  which  he  contended  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistles,  in  opposition  to  the 
views  of  Fontenelle  and  Perrault.  To  this  a reply 
was  made  by  Wotton  in  his  Reflections  on  Ancient 
and  Modern  Learning,  to  the  second  edition  of 
which,  in  1697,  Bentley  appended  a few  notes 
demonstrating  the  spuriousness  of  the  reputed 
letters,  and  to  which  Atterbury  and  Smallridge  in 
their  turn  replied,  aided  by  the  powerful  sarcasm 
of  Swift  in  his  satiro  of  The  Battle  of  the  Books 
(q.v.).  Then  Bentley  published  his  Dissertation, 
proving  that  the  epistles  were  full  of  anachronisms, 
and  that  the  stylo  was  more  that  of  Attic  than  of 
Sicilian  Greek.  Phalaris,  it  may  bo  explained, 
was  _ a tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  ‘in  Sicily,  who 
flourished  about  tho  middle  of  tho  sixth  century 
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before  Christ,  and  who  was  described  by  Cicero  as 
“ crudelissimus  omnium  tyrannorum.”  In  the 
Epistles  he  is  represented  as  quito  a humane  and 
cultivated  man.  It  was  in  connection  with  this 
famous  controversy,  in  which  the  Hon.  Charles 
Boyle  was  one  of  Bentley’s  foremost  opponents, 
that  Garth  wrote  his  well-known  epigram  ( see 
Boyle,  Charles).  A list  of  the  publications 
treating  of  the  Epistles  and  the  Dissertation  on 
them  is  given  in  Lowndes’  Bibliographer' s Manual. 

Phaleg,  in  Dryden’s  Absalom  and  Achitophel 
(q.v.),  is  intended  for  a Mr.  Forbes,  a Scotchman. 

Phantasmagoria.  A book  of  poems,  essays, 
and  miscellaneous  sketches,  published  by  Maria 
Jane  Fletcher  (d.  1833)  in  1829.  It  is  also  the 
title  of  a volume  of  varied  verse  by  Lewis  Carroll 
(q.v.). 

Phantastes.  A faerie  romance  by  George 
MacDonald  (b.  1824),  published  in  1858,  and 
including  many  “ short  swallow  flights  of  song.” 

“ Phantom  of  delight,  She  was  a,” 

— First  line  of  a lyric  by  Wordsworth — 

“ When  flrBt  she  hurst  upon  my  sight.” 

Phaon.  A young  man  who  is  ill-treated  by 
Furor  (q.v.),  in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene. 

Pharronida:  “a  Heroic  Poem,”  by  William 
Chamberlayne  (1619 — 1689),  published  in  1659. 
The  scene  is  partly  laid  in  Sicily  and  partly  in 
Greece.  Thomas  Campbell  considered  Pharronida 
“ one  of  the  most  interesting  stories  that  was  ever 
told  in  verse.  What  Dr.  Johnson  said,  unjustly,  of 
Milton’s  Comus,  that  it  was  like  gold  hidden  under 
a tub,  may  unfortunately  be  applied  with  too  much 
propriety  to  Pharronida.  Never,  perhaps,  was  so 
much  beautiful  design  marred  by  infelicity  of 
execution;  his  ruggedness  of  versification,  abrupt 
transitions,  and  a style  that  is  at  once  slovenly  and 
quaint,  perpetually  interrupts  us  in  enjoying  the 
splendid  figures  and  spirited  passion  of  this  ro- 
mantic tablet,  and  make  us  catch  them  only  by 
glimpses.”  The  following  is  a specimen  of  the 
poem : — 

“ Is’t  a sin  to  he 

Bom  high,  that  robs  me  of  my  liberty  ? 

Or  is ’t  the  curse  of  greatness  to  behold 
Virtue  through  such  false  optics  as  unfold 
No  splendour,  ’less  from  equal  orbs  they  shine  ? 

What  heaven  made  free,  ambitious  men  coniine 
In  regular  degrees.  Poor  love  must  dwell 
Within  no  climate  but  what’s  parallel 
Unto  our  honoured  births : the  envied  fate 
Of  princes  oft  these  burdens  find  from  State, 

When  lowly  swains,  knowing  no  parent’s  voice 
A negative,  make  a free  happy  choice.” 

Pharsalia.  See  Lucan. 

Phases  of  Faith.  See  Newman,  Francis 
William. 

Phebe.  A shepherdess  in  As  You  Like  It  (q.v.). 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart,  American 
writer,  has  written,  among  other  works,  The  Gate's 
Ajar,  Hedged  In,  The  Silent  Partner,  and  Men, 
Women,  and  Ghosts;  also,  Poetic  Studies. 

Phenix,  Lord,  figures  in  the  ballad  of  The 
Lovers'  Quarrel  (q.v.). 


Phesoj  Ecneps,  i.e.,  the  letters  of  “Joseph 
Spence”  reversed,  thus  making  up  the  name  of 
the  “ Dcrvise  of  the  Groves”  in  Ridley’s  Talcs 
of  the  Genii  (q.v.),  who  is  intended  as  a portrait 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spence,  author  of  An  Essay  on 
Pope' s Odyssey. 

Philander.  A counsellor,  in  the  play  of 
Gorboduc  (q.v.);  also,  the  name  of  a character  in 
Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso. 


Philander.  See  Narcissa. 

Philarete  (from  <pl\os  and  aperrj,  a lover  of 
virtue)  figures  in  Browne’s  pastoral  of  The  Shep. 
herd's  Pipe,  eclogue  iv.,  and  is  intended  for  his 
deceased  friend,  Thomas  Manwood.  The  poem  is 
supposed  to  have  suggested  to  Milton  his  Lycidas 
(q.v.). 


Philargyria  is  a character,  representing 
Avarice,  in  Skelton’s  moral  interlude  entitled 
The  Nigramansir,  printed  in  1504.  Crowley 
printed  in  1551  what  he  called  The  Fable  of 
Philargyrie,  “ the  great  gigant  of  Great  Britain.” 

Philario,  in  Cymbeline  (q.v.),  is  an  Italian 
friend  of  Posthumus  (q.v.). 

Philaster  : “ or,  Love  Lies  a-Bleeding.”  A 
play  by  Francis  Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher, 
and  “ in  its  day,”  says  Hallam,  “ one  of  the  best- 
known  and  most  popular  of  their  plays.”  The 
plot  turns  on  the  suspected  infidelity  of  Arethusa 
(q.v.).  Euphrasia  (q.v.),  for  the  love  of  Philaster, 
disguises  herself  as  a page,  and  is  called  Bellario. 
“For  many  years,”  says  Charles  Lamb,  “after 
the  date  of  this  drama,  scarce  a play  can  be  found 
without  one  of  these  women  pages  in  it,  following 
in  the  train  of  some  pre-engaged  lover,  calling  on 
the  gods  to  bless  her  happy  rival,  and  either  made 
happy  at  last  by  some  surprising  turn  of  fate,  or 
dismissed  with  the  joint  pity  of  the  lovers  and  the 
audience.” 


Phileleutberus  Norfolciensis.  The  mm 

de  plume  under  which  Samuel  Parr  (1747  — 
1825)  published,  in  1781,  a Discourse  on  the  Late 
Fast.  The  American  war  was  alluded  to  in  terms 
of  condemnation;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  sermon 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  author’s  preferment  in  the 
Church  of  England.  See  Philopatris. 


Philip.  The  hero  of  Clough’s  Bothic  ofTober- 
na-  Vuolich  (q.v.)  ; in  love  with  Elspie. 


Philip  de  Rames.  See  Blonde  of  Oxford; 
Manekine,  Le. 

Philip,  The  Adventures  of,  “on  his 

way  through  the  World,  showing  who  robbed  him, 
who  helped  him,  and  who  passed  him  by.’  A 
novel,  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray',  which 
first  appeared  in  1860,  in  The  Cornhill  Magazine,  of 
which  the  author  was  at  that  time  editor.  It  is  a 
continuation  of  The  Shabby  Genteel  Story  (q.v.). 


Philip  Van  Artevelde.  See  Van  Artb- 

velde,  Philip. 
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Philip  "Wakem,  in  George  Eliot’s  novel  of 
\e  Mill  on  the  Fiona  (q.v.),  is  in  love  with  Maggio 
rlliver  (q.v.). 

Philips,  Ambrose,  poet  and  dramatist  (b. 
i71.  d.  1749),  published  Fastorals  (1708),  (q.vA ; 
Poetical  Letter  from  Copenhagen  (1709),  (q.v.); 
rsian  Tales  (1709),  (q.v.)  ; The  Distrest  Mother 
712),  (q.v.);  The  Briton  (1722),  (q.v.);  Hum- 
%rey , Duke  of  Gloucester  (1722);  and  Poems  (1748). 
e was  also  some  time  editor  of  The  Freethinker 
pv.).  His  Life  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
facaulay  called  Philips  “a  good  Whig  and  a 
liddling  poet ; ” Thackeray  has  characterised  him 
3 '‘a  serious  and  dreary  idyllic  cockney.”  Shef- 
eld,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  has  him  in  his 
Election  of  a Laureate  : — 

“ When  Philips  came  forth  as  starch  as  a Quaker, 

Whose  simple  profession’s  a pastoral  maker, 

Apollo  advised  him  from  playhouse  to  keep, 

And  pipe  to  naught  else  but  his  dog  and  his  sheep.” 

)r.  Johnson  says,  “ he  cannot  be  denied  the  praise 
1 1:  f lines  sometimes  elegant,  but  he  has  seldom 
1 B auch  force  or  much  comprehension.  He  has 
dded  nothing  to  English  poetry.”  See  Namby- 

’ ?AMBY. 

Philips,  John,  poet  (b.  1676,  d.  1708),  wrote 
The  Splendid  Shilling  (1703),  (q.v.);  Blenheim 
}|  '1705),  (q.v.);  Cider  ( 1708),  (q.v.),  and  other  pieces. 
Editions  of  his  Works , with  Memoirs  of  the  author, 
were  published  in  1720,  1762,  and  1781.  See  Dr. 

' •Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

Philips,  Katherine.  A poetess  (b.  1631, 
id.  1664),  better  known  as  “The  Matchless 
Orinda”  (q.v.).  Her  Works  were  published  in 
[ 1667,  with  the  following  title : — Foems  by  Mrs. 
Katherine  Philips,  the  Matchless  Orinda;  to  which 
is  added  Monsieur  Corneille' s “ Fompey ,”  with  several 
other  Translations  out  of  French. 

Philisid.es,  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Arcadia 
(q.v.),  is  intended  for  the  author  himself.  The 
: name  is  formed  from  Philip  and  Sidney,  with  the 
Latin  termination  es.  Thus  Bishop  Hall : — 

“ He  knew  the  grace  of  that  new  elegance 
That  sweet  Phillsldes  fetched  of  late  from  France.” 

Phillida  and  Corydon.  “A  pleasant  song,” 
sung  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Elvetham  in  1591, 
and  included  in  England? s Helicon  (1600).  It  was 
written  by  Nicholas  Breton  (q.v.). 

Phillipps,  J.  O.  Halliwell-.  See  Halli- 

well-Phillifps,  James  Orchard. 

Philipps,  Miss.  See  Old  Maid,  An. 

Phillips,  Charles,  barrister  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1789,  d.  1859),  wrote  Recollections 
of  Curran  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries  (1818)  ; 
also  The  Loves  of  Celestine  and  St.  Aubcrt  (1811), 
The  Emerald  Lsle  (1812),  various  speeches,  and 
®ome  fugitive  publications. 

Phillips,  Edward,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1630,  d 1680),  compiled  Thcatrum  Foetarum  (1675), 
and  wrote  The  Mysteries  of  Love  and  Eloquence 


(1658),  Enchiridion,  and  Speculum  Lingucc  Latincc 
(1684),  A New  World  of  Words  (1720),  The  Life  of 
John  Milton  (1694),  and  other  works  enumerated  in 
Lowndes’s  Bibliographer's  Manual.  See  Wood’s 
Athcnce  Oxonienses.  Sec  Theatrum  Poetarum. 

Phillips,  Or.  Searle.  See  Searle,  January. 

Phillips.  Jessie:  “a  Tale  of  the  Present 
Day.”  AVntten  by  Mrs.  Trollope  (q.v.),  and 
published  in  1843. 

Phillips,  Samuel,  LL.D.,  journalist  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1815,  d.  1854),  edited  John 
Bull  (q.v.),  and  contributed  to  The  Morning  Herald 
(q.v.),  his  principal  journalistic  work,  however,  con- 
sisting of  literary  criticisms  in  The  Times,  a selection 
from  which,  under  the  title  of  Eminent  Men  and 
Popular  Books,  was  published  in  1852 — 54.  His 
novel  of  Caleb  Stukely  (q.v.)  appeared  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  to  which  he  contributed  We  are  all 
Low  People  here,  and  other  tales.  His  connection 
with  the  Crystal  Palace  led  to  the  publication  of 
the  Guide  and  Portrait  Gallery,  of  which  he  was 
the  compiler. 

Phillips,  Sir  Richard,  journalist  (b.  1768, 
d.  1840),  started  The  Leicester  Herald  in  1790,  and 
The  Monthly  Magazine  in  1796.  Besides  his  contri- 
butions to  the  latter  periodical,  he  published  a tract 
On  the  Practices  of  Anonymous  Critics  (1806),  A 
Morning's  Walk  from  London  to  Kew  (1817),  Essays 
on  the  Proximate  Causes  of  Material  Phenomena 
(1821,  1824),  Golden  Rules  of  Social  Philosophy 
(1826),  A Million  of  Facts  (1832),  and  several  other 
works.  He  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
vegetarian  editor  of  Borrow’ s Lavengro  (q.v.). 
See  Barroav,  Rev.  S. ; Blair,  Rev.  David  ; Clarke, 
Rev.  C.  C. ; Material  Phenomena  ; Pelham,  M. 

Phillis.  The  lady,  real  or  imaginary,  cele- 
brated by  John  Cleveland  (1613 — 1659)  in  his 
sonnets  and  lyrics. 

Phillis  : “ honoured  with  Pastoral  Sonnets, 
Elegies,  and  Amorous  Delights.  Whercunto  is 
annexed  the  Tragycall  Complaynt  of  Elstred.” 
This  was  written  by  Thomas  Lodge  in  1593. 

Philobiblon.  A prose  treatise  by  Richard  of 
Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham  (1281 — 1345),  in  which 
he  celebrates  his  love  of  books,  and  shows  how 
they  may  be  made  serviceable  to  the  restoration  of 
learning.  It  consists  of  a prologue  and  twenty 
chapters ; and  in  the  prologue  the  author  greets 
his  readers,  and  expresses  his  sympathy  for  good 
scholars  whose  study  poverty  impedes.  The  first 
chapter  opens  the  subject  by  commending  Wisdom, 
and  books  as  the  abode  of  Wisdom ; the  second 
shows  how  books  are  to  be  preferred  to  wealth  and 
fleshly  luxuries ; the  third  argues  that  they  ought 
always  to  be  bought,  whatever  their  cost,  when  there 
are  means  of  paying  for  them,  except  when  they 
are  knavishly  overcharged,  or  when  a better  time 
for  buying  is  expected ; the  fourth  compares  the 
degenerate  clergy  to  the  progeny  of  vipers  that 
destroy  their  parents  ; the  fifth  tells  how  the  good 
clergy  used  not  only  to  commune  with  books,  but 
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to  write  them  ; tho  sixth  contrasts  the  mendicant 
friar  as  he  used  to  he  and  at  the  time  that  tho 
hook  was  written.  And  so  the  bishop  goes  on, 
chapter  after  chapter,  deploring  the  destruction  of 
books  by  fire,  praising  the  old  scholars  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  new,  exhorting  his  readers  to  the 
cleanly  handling  and  orderly  keeping  of  books, 
not  so  much,  as  Morley  says,  in  the  tone  of  a 
bibliomaniac  as  in  that  of  a rich  and  learned  man 
of  the  world.  The  Thilobiblon  was  first  printed  at 
Cologne  in  1473,  and  in  England,  at  Oxford,  in 
1599.  An  English  translation  was  published  in 
1832.  See  Morley’s  English  Writers. 

Philobiblon  Society,  The,  “composed  of 
persons  interested  in  the  History,  Collection,  or 
Peculiarities  of  Books,”  was  instituted  in  London 
in  1853. 

Philoclea,  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Arcadia 
(q.v.),  is  probably  intended  for  the  Lady  Penelope 
Devereux,  whom  the  author  celebrates  in  his  poetry 
as  Stella.  See  Pyrocles. 

Philoctetes,  who  was  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
and  is  fabled  as  having  assisted  at  the  siege  of 
Troy,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a dramatic 
poem  by  J.  Leicester  Warren  (q.v.).  Of  this 
Stedman  says  that  it  is  “ close,  compact,  Grecian, 
less  rich  with  poetry  and  music  than  Atalanta 
[q.v.],  but  even  more  statuesque  and  severe.” 

PhilologUS.  The  hero  of  the  moral  play  of 

The  Conflict  of  Conscience  (q.v.). 

PhilologUS,  “ the  lover  of  learning,”  is 
an  interlocutor  with  Toxophilus,  the  lover  of 
archery  in  Ascham’s  Schole  of  Shooting e.  See 
Toxophilus. 

Philomede,  in  Pope’s  Moral  Essays,  epistle  ii., 
is  intended,  Warton  says,  for  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  who  so  much  admired  Congreve ; 
not  the  famous  Duchess,  but  her  daughter  Hen- 
rietta, who  married  the  Earl  of  Godolphin. 

Philomela.  The  name  under  which  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Rowe  (1674 — 1737)  published  a volume 
of  poems. 

Philomelus.  The  Druid  bard  in  Thomson’s 

Castle  of  Indolence  (q.v.). 

Philonides  and  Menippus.  Two  charac- 
ters in  a dramatic  fragment,  from  the  press  of 
John  Rastell,  which  appears  to  have  formed  part 
of  a modem  Latin  play  by  Rightwise,  master  of 
St.  Paul’s  School,  London.  In  the  part  extant 
Menippus  gives  an  account  of  a journey  to  the 
lower  regions. 

Philopatris  Varvicensis.  The  nom  de 

plume  under  which  Dr.  Samuel  Parr  (1747 — 1825) 
published,  in  1809,  Characters  of  the  late  Eight 
Honourable  Charles  James  Fox , of  whom  he  was  a 
great  admirer.  See  Phileleutherus. 

Philoponus.  One  of  the  interlocutors  in 
Stubbes’s  Anatomic  of  Abuses  (q.v.). 


Philosopher,  A Minute.  See  Minute 

Philosopher. 

“ Philosopher  and  friend.”  Sec  “Guide 

PHILOSOPHER,  AND  PRIEND.” 

Philosopher  of  Malmesbury,  The.  A 

title  bestowed  upon  Thomas  Hobbes  (q.v.),  the 
author  of  leviathan  (q.v.),  who  was  bom  at 
Malmesbury. 

Philosopher  of  Wimbledon,  The.  A 

designation  given  to  John  Horne  Tooke  (q.v.), 
the  author  of  The  Diversions  of  Turley  (q.v.),  who 
resided  at  Wimbledon,  in  Surrey. 

“Philosopher  that  could  endure  the 

toothache,  There  was  never  yet.” — Much  Ado 
About  Nothing , act  v.,  scene  1. 

“ Philosophic  pains,  A childish  waste 

of.” — Cowper,  Tirocinium , line  76. 

Philosophical  and  Physical  Opinions. 

by  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle;  published 
in  1655.  This,  the  authoress  tells  us,  was  the 
“beloved  of  all  her  works,  her  masterpiece.” 

Philosophus  Anglorum.  A title  bestowed 
upon  Athelard  of  Bath  (circa  1110 — 1120)  by 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,  a writer  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

“Philosophy.”  See  “Adversity’s  sweet 

MILK.” 

“Philosophy,  Divine.”  See  “Apollo’s 

LUTE.” 

“Philosophy  in  thee?  Hast  any.”— 

As  You  Like  It,  act  iii.,  scene  2. 

“Philosophy,  Mild.”  See  “Lights  of 

MILD  PHILOSOPHY.” 

Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  The. 

A work  by  Dugald  Stewart  (1753 — 1828),  pub- 
lished, the  first  volume  in  1792,  the  second  in  1814, 
and  the  third  in  1827.  Thomas  Brown  (1i78 — 
1820),  (q.v.)  published  Lectures  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. See  Human  Understanding. 

Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Peelings.  A 

work  by  Dr.  John  Abercrombie  (q.v.). 

Philosophy  Teaching  by  Example. 

See  “ History  is  philosophy,”  & c. 

Philostrate.  Master  of  the  Revels  to  Theseus 
(q.v.),  in  A Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (q.v.). 

Philotas.  A tragedy  by  Samuel  Daniel  (q.v.), 
produced  in  1607,  and  dedicated  to  Prince  Charles. 
The  hero  was  supposed,  by  some,  to  represent  the 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex. 

Philotime.  The  Queen  of  Hell  and  daughter 
of  Mammon,  in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Quccne. 

Phiz.  See  Pickwick  ; and  Quiz. 

Phoceans,  The.  An  unfinished  epic  by 
Walter  Savage  Landor. 
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Phoebe.  Tho  heroine  of  Byrom’s  pastoral, 
beginning  : — 

••  My  time,  0 ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent.” 

She  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Joanna 
Bentley,  afterwards  the  mother  of  Richard  Cum- 
berland, the  dramatist. 

Phoebe  Dawson  figures  in  Crabbe’s  Parish 
Register : — 

“ Her  air,  her  manners,  all  who  saw,  admired. 

Courteous  though  coy,  and  gentle  though  retired.” 

“ Phoebus  ’gins  arise.” — Cymbeline , act  ii., 
scene  3. 

“ Phoebus ! what  a name  ! ” — Byron, 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers , line  399. 

Phoenix,  John,  Gentleman.  The  nom 

de  plume  of  Captain  George  Horatio  Derby  (d. 
1861),  a humorous  American  writer. 

Phoenix,  The.  A poem  on  the  myth  of  the 
Phoenix  is  included  in  The  Exeter  Book  (q.v.). 

“ Phosphor,  Sweet.” — Quarles’s  Emblems, 
book  i.,  emblem  14. 

“Phrase,  A fico  for  the.” — The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor , act  i.,  scene  3. 

“Phrase,  A grandsire.”  See  “Grand- 
sire.” 

Phrontisterion  : “ or,  Oxford  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.”  “An  unfinished  drama,”  some 
“ scenes”  from  which  were  published  by  Dean  Man- 
sel  (1820 — 1871)  in  1852.  In  that  year  appeared 
the  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  State,  Discipline,  Studies,  and  Revenues  of 
the  University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford,  and  it  was 
in  reference  to  that  report  that  this  “ exquisite 
parody”  and  “inimitable  imitation”  was  written. 
Among  the  dramatis  personce  are  : — “ Strepsiades- 
Cottonarchicalico-Craticus,  the  Model  Manchester 
Man;”  “ Pheidippides- Johnny , the  Model  Minis- 
ter, a compound,  as  his  name  implies,  of  parsimony 
and  chivalry,  a great  public  benefactor,  but  prefers 
doing  it  at  other  people’s  expense;”  “Secretary 
to  the  Commission;”  “ Commissioner-Socrates, 
the  Model  Instructor  of  Youth;”  “Chorus  of 
Cloudy  Professors;”  “Just  Discourse,  a Bigot;” 
and  “ Unjust  Discourse,  a Liberal.”  The  Phron- 
tisterion was  reprinted,  with  Dean  Mansel’s  Letters, 
lectures , and  Reviews,  in  1873. 

Phunky,  Mr.,  in  Dickens’s  Pickwick  Papers 
(q.v.),  assists  Sergeant  Snubbin  in  defending  Mr. 
Pickwick  in  the  famous  trial. 

“Phyllis,  Neat-handed.”  See  “Neat- 
handed  Phyllis.” 

Phylologia  : “or,  tho  Philosophy  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Gardening,  with  the  Theory  of  Draining 
Morasses,  and  with  an  improved  Construction  of 
the  Drill  Plough.”  A work  by  Erasmus  Darwin 
(1731 — 1802) ; published  in  1799. 

Phylypp  Sparowe,  The  Boke  of.  See 

Sparowe,  Phylypp. 


“Physic  to  the  dogs,  Throw.” — Mac- 
beth, act  v.,  scone  3. 

Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life, 

The.  See  Another  Life,  The  Physical  Theory 
of. 

“ Physics  pain.”  See  “ Labour  we  delight 
in.” 

Physiologns.  See  Bestiary. 

“Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu.”  First  line 

of  a lyric  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Picken,  Andrew,  novelist  (b.  1788,  d.  1833), 
produced  Tales  and  Sketches  of  the  West  of  Scotland; 
The  Sectarian  (1829),  (q.v.) ; The  Dominie's  Legacy 
(1830)  ; Travels  and  Researches  of  Eminent  English 
Missionaries  (1830) ; The  Club  Book  (1831) ; Tra- 
ditionary Stories  of  Old  Families  ; Waltham ; and 
The  Black  Watch. 

Picken,  Andrew  Belfrage  (b.  1802,  d. 

1849),  was  author  of  The  Bedouins  and  other  Poems 
(1828),  The  Plague  Ship  and  other  tales,  and  Lights 
and  Shadows  of  a Sailor's  Life.  See  Grant  Wilson’s 
Poets  of  Scotland. 

Pickle,  Peregrine.  See  Peregrine  Pickle. 

Pickwick  Club,  The  Posthumous 
Papers  of.  A novel  by  Charles  Dickens  (1812 
— 1870),  originally  published  in  1836.  It  arose  out 
of  a proposal  that  Dickens  should  write  1 ‘ a some- 
thing that  should  be  published  in  shilling  monthly 
numbers.”  “The  idea  propounded  to  me,”  says 
Dickens,  “was  that  the  monthly  something  should 
be  a vehicle  for  certain  plates,  to  be  executed  by 
Mr.  Seymour ; and  there  was  a notion  that  a 
‘ Nimrod  Club,’  the  members  of  which  were  to  go 
out  shooting,  fishing,  and  so-forth,  and  getting 
themselves  into  difficulty  through  their  want  of 
dexterity,  would  be  the  best  means  of  introducing 
these.  I objected  that  the  idea  was  not  novel; 
that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  for  the  plates  to 
arise  naturally  out  of  the  text ; and  that  I should 
like  to  take  my  own  way,  with  a freer  range  of 
English  scenes  and  people.  My  views  being  deferred 
to,  I thought  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  wrote  the  first 
number,  from  the  proof-sheets  of  which  Mr.  Sey- 
mour made  his  drawing  of  the  club,  and  that  happy 
portrait  of  its  founder,  by  which  he  is  always  re- 
cognised, and  which  may  be  said  to  have  made  him 
a reality.”  The  illustrations  were  supplied,  after 
Seymour’s  death,  by  H.  K.  Browne,  who  assumed 
the  signature  of  “Phiz” — scarcely  a less  famous 
ono  than  “ Boz”  (q.v.).  For  the  first  five  months 
the  Pickwick  Papers  were  a decided  failure,  and  it 
was  only  on  the  appearance  of  Sam  Weller  (q.v.) 
that  the  sale  rose  above  fifty  copies  a number. 
After  that,  it  rose  daily  to  an  enormous  extent, 
and,  by  the  time  tho  twelfth  number  was  issued, 
the  publishers  were  in  a position  to  send  tho 
author  a cheque  for  £500.  In  the  interval  between 
tho  twelfth  and  tho  concluding  number  they  pre- 
sented him  with  further  sums,  amounting  in  all  to 
£3,000,  over  and  above  tho  stated  weekly  pay- 
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ment.  The  popularity  of  the  Papers  was  evinced 
in  the  most  curious  ways.  The  famous  Pickwick 
cigar  sprang  into  existence;  the  Pickwick  hat 
was  followed  by  the  Pickwick  cane,  and  the  Pick- 
wick cane  by  the  Pickwick  coat.  A volume  of 
the  Beauties  of  Picktvick  was  sold,  it  is  stated, 
by  tens  of  thousands.  The  great  Mr.  Pick- 
wick himself,  as  he  appears  in  the  famous 
illustrations  of  the  Papers , appears  to  owe  his 
peculiar  bodily  presence  to  Mr.  Chapman,  the  pub- 
lisher, who,  writing  to  Dickens,  said  that  Mr. 
Seymour’s  first  sketch  was  for  a long,  thin  man. 
“The  present  immortal  one  he  made  from  my 
description  of  a friend  of  mine  at  Richmond.” 
The  name  “ Pickwick”  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  cluster  of  houses  which  formed,  we  are 
told,  the  last  resting  stage  for  coaches  going  to 
Bath.  Prom  the  mass  of  criticism  on  the  novel, 
the  epigrammatic  statement  may  be  selected, 
that  it  is  made  up  of  “two  pounds  of  Smollett, 
three  ounces  of  Sterne,  a handful  of  Hook,  a 
dash  of  the  grammatical  Pierce  Egan — incidents 
at  pleasure,  served  up  with  an  original  sauce 
piquante.”  “ To  this  day,”  says  another  critic, 
“we  are  lost  in  admiration  of  the  wealth  of  humour 
which  could  go  on,  page  after  page,  chapter  after 
chapter,  month  after  month,  to  the  close  of  a long 
work,  pouring  forth,  from  a source  seemingly 
exhaustible,  fun  and  incident  and  description  and 
characters,  ever  fresh,  vivid,  and  new,  which,  if 
distributed  with  a thrifty  hand,  would  have  served 
to  relieve  and  enliven,  perhaps  immortalise,  twenty 
sober  romances.”  It  may  be  added  that  the 
Papers  were  dramatised  by  Moncrieff,  under  the 
title  of  Sam  Weller  : or , the  Pickwickians,  Mrs. 
Bardell  being  found  guilty  of  attempted  bigamy, 
her  husband  being  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle,  and  Messrs. 
Dodson  and  Fogg  being  sent  to  Newgate  for  con- 
spiracy. In  1838,  a monthly  Pickwick  Abroad:  or, 
a Tour  in  Prance,  illustrated  by  Alfred  Crowquill, 
was  started,  a comparison  of  which  with  the 
original  will  amuse  the  reader. 

“Pickwickian  sense,  In  a.”  A phrase 
indicating  that  an  expression  is  used  in  its  most 
complimentary  meaning.  See  Dickens’s  Post- 
humous Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  chapter  i. 

Picnic  Papers,  The:  “by  various  hands,” 
edited  by  Charles  Dickens  (1812 — 1870),  appeared 
in  1841,  and  were  published  in  aid  of  the  family 
of  Macrone,  the  publisher,  who  had  died  “ pre- 
maturely young,”  “before  he  had  had  time  or 
opportunity  to  make  any  provision  for  his  wife  and 
infant  children.”  The  editor’s  contribution  was 
entitled  “The  Lamplighter’s  Story.” 

Picnic,  The.  A newspaper  started  by  Colonel 
Henry  Grenville,  and  afterwards  nierged  in  The 
Cabinet.  James  Smith  (1775 — 1839)  was  a con- 
tributor to  it,  and  published  in  1803  a selection 
from  his  contributions. 

Picture,  The.  A tragi-comedy  by  Philip 
Massinger,  written  in  1630,  and  described  by 
Hallam  as  one  of  the  writer’s  best  productions. 


“ The  good  sense,  rational  fondness,  and  chastened 
feeling,  of  the  dialogue  in  which  Matthias,  a knight 
of  Bohemia,  going  to  the  wars,  in  parting  with  his 
wife,  shows  her  substantial  reasons  why  he  should 
go — make  it  more  valuable,”  says  Charles  Lamb, 
“ than  many  of  those  scenes  in  which  this  writer 
has  attempted  a deeper  passion  and  more  tragical 
interest.” 

Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  The  : “ a Child’s 
Story,”  in  verse,  by  Robert  Browning  (b.  1812), 
telling  how  the  pied  piper  played  all  the  rats, 
and  then  all  the  children,  out  of  the  town  of 
Hamelin  into  the  Koppenberg,  because  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  would  not  pay  him  his  promised 
thousand  guilders  for  the  former  feat. 

“ Did  I say  all  ? No ! One  was  lame, 

And  could  not  dance  the  whole  of  the  way.” 

And  it  was  he  who,  in  aftertime,  told  the  wonder- 
ful story.  This  was  in  1284,  and  ever  since  that 
year,  not  a note  of  music  is  permitted  in  the  street, 
the  Bungen-Strasse,  through  which  tradition  says 
the  piper  and  the  children  passed.  “So  profound,” 
says  Baring- Gould,  “was  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  event,  that  the  town  dated  its  public 
documents  from  this  calamity,”  and,  to  this  day, 
one  may  read  written  upon  a wall  in  Hamelin  the 
following  inscription  in  gold  letters : — “Anno  1284 
am  dage  Johannis  et  Pauli  war  der  26  Junii  dorch 
einen  piper  mit  allerlei  farve  bekledet  Gewesen 
130  kinder  verledet  binnen  Hameln  gebon  to 
Calvarie,  bi  den  Koppen  verloren.”  A similar 
story  is  told  of  places  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
See  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Pierce  Pennilesse,  his  Supplication 

to  the  Devil.  An  autobiographical  narrative,  by 
Thomas  Nash  (1567 — 1600  P),  printed  in  1592,  and 
“ describing  the  Over-spreading  of  vice,  and  Sup- 
pression of  Yertue,  pleasantly  interlaced  with  vari- 
able Delights,  and  pathetically  intermixed  with 
conceipted  Reproofs.”  Extracts  from  this  severe 
satire  on  the  reigning  vices  of  the  age  may  be  read 
in  Brydges’  Censura  Literaria,  and  an  edition  pre- 
pared by  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Shakespeare  Society  (1842). 

Pierce  Plowman,  The  Vision  of.  See 

Piers  Plowman,  The  Vision  of. 

Pierceforest.  See  Perceforest. 

“Pierian  Spring,  The.”  See  “Little 

LEARNING.” 

Pierre.  A conspirator,  in  Otway’s  tragedy  of 
Venice  Preserved  (q.v.) . He  dies  stabbed  by  J affier 
(q.v.).  Byron  has  a reference  to  him  in  the 
lines  : — 

“ Sliylock,  and  the  Moor, 

And  Pierre  cannot  be  swept  or  worn  away.” 

Piers  Plowman,  The  Vision  of.  A 

satirical  poem,  ascribed  to  William  Langland,  a 
secular  priest  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  It  is  divided  into  twenty  parts, 
and  describes  a series  of  visions  which  the  plough- 
man supposes  himself  to  have  seen  whilst  lying 
asleep  upon  the  Malvern  Hills.  It  is  characterised 
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"by  Ellis  as  a “ long  moral  and  religious  discourso, 
rendered  interesting  by  a succession  of  incidents, 
and  enlivened  sometimes  by  strong  satire,  and. 
sometimes  by  the  keenest  ridicule  of  the  vices  of 
all  orders  of  men,  and  particularly  of  the  religious. 
It  is  also  ornamented  by  many  fine  specimens  of 
descriptive  poetry.”  It  is  remarkable  as  exhibiting 
the  revival  of  the  system  of  alliteration,  which  had 
obtained  in  old  English  verse.  See  Ellis’s  Specimens, 
War  ton’ s English  Poetry , Percy’s  Reliqucs,  Wright’s 
Bioqraphia  Poetica,  Ritson’s  Bibliographia  Poetica, 
Hailam’s  Literary  History,  Cassell's  Library  of 
English  Literature  [Religion),  and  other  authorities. 
The  Vision  was  first  printed  in  1550,  and  gave  rise  to 
numerous  imitations,  of  which  the  most  interesting 
are  Piers  the  Ploughman' s Creed  (q.v.)  ; The  Praier 
and  Complaynte  of  the  Ploweman  unto  Christ,  written 
not  long  after  the  Yere  of  oure  Lorde  a thousande 
and  three  hundred,  printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
The  Harleian  Miscellany  ; Piers  Plowman,  a satire 
on  the  Roman  Catholics ; and  A Lytell  Geste  Howe 
the  Plowman  lerned  his  Pater  Hosier,  a poetical 
satire  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  The  Vision 
was  edited  by  Whittaker  in  1813,  and  by  Wright 
in  1842  (revised  edition  in  1856).  See  the  edition 
by  Skeat  (1869).  It  has  also  been  edited  for  the 
Early  English  Text  Society  (1867). 

Piers  the  Ploughman’s  Creed.  A sati- 
rical poem,  evidently  suggested  by  The  Vision  of 
Piers  Plowman  (q.v.) ; written  in  the  same  metre, 
and  with  a similar  purpose.  It  was  probably  com- 
posed after  the  death  of  Wy cliff e,  which  took  place  in 
1384.  It  recounts  how  “ an  ignorant  plain  man, 
having  learned  his  Pater  Noster  and  Ave  Mary, 
wants  to  learn  his  creed,”  and  for  that  purpose 
goes  successively  to  the  different  orders  of  friars, 
who  only  disgust  him  with  their  pride  and  greed. 
Then  he  finds  “ an  honest  poor  plowman  in  the 
field,”  who  hears  his  tale  and  joins  with  him  in  an 
invective  against  the  monks.  See  the  edition  by 
Skeat  (1867). 

“Pig  in  a poke,  Buying  or  Selling  of.” 

— Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry. 

Pigmalion’s  Image,  The  Metamor- 
phosis of : “ and  certain  Satyres.”  A rare  work 
by  John  Marston  (1575 — after  1633),  printed  in 
1598  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  W.  K(insayder), 
and  suppressed  soon  after  its  publication  on  account 
of  its  licentious  character. 


Pigs.  Songs  of  the.  Attributed  to  Merddin, 
the  bara  (circa  500)  in  The  Myvyrian  Archaiology. 


Pigwiggin,  in  Drayton’s  Nymphidia  (q.v.), 
is  an  elf,  whose  amours  with  Queen  Mab  (q.v.) 
bring  him  into  collision  with  the  jealous  Oboron. 

“Pikestaff,  Plain  as.”  See  “Plain  as  a 

PIKESTAFF.” 


Pilgrim  of  Glencoe,  The.  A poem  by 
Thomas  Camphell,  written  in  1842. 

Pilgrim,  The.  A play  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  See  Coleridge’s  Notes  and  Lectures. 


Pilgrim  to  Compostella,  The : “ being 
the  Legend  of  a Cock  and  a Hen,  to  the  honour 
and  glory  of  Santiago.”  “ A Christmas  Tale,”  in 
verse,  by  Rouert  Southey  (1774 — 1843) ; founded 
on  a legend  which  is  to  bo  found  in  Lucius  Marniens 
Siculus  and  the  Acta  Sanctorum. 

Pilgrimage,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s.  A 

lyric,  written  in  1603,  between  the  interval  of  his 
condemnation  and  his  respite. 

Pil grimes  : “or,  Relations  of  the  World,  and 
the  Religions  observed  in  all  Ages  and  Places  dis- 
covered from  tho  Creation  to  this  Present.”  This 
was  published  in  1613  by  Samuel  Purchas  (1577 
— 1628),  and  followed  in  1625  by  a compilation  from 
Hakluyt’s  posthumous  papers  entitled  Hakluytus 
Posthumus,  or  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes , containing  a 
History  of  the  World,  in  Sea  Voyages  and  Lande 
Travels,  by  Englishmen  and  others.  Purchas  has 
been  described  by  Hallam  as  “an  English  clergy- 
man, inclined  by  ‘nature,  like  Hakluyt,  with  a 
strong  bias  for  geographical  studies,”  and  as  having 
consulted  above  1,200  authors  for  his  work.  “ The 
accuracy  of  this  useful  compiler  has  been  denied 
by  those  who  have  had  better  means  of  knowledge, 
and  probably  is  inferior  to  that  of  Hakluyt ; but 
his  labour  is  far  more  comprehensive.  The  Pilgrim 
was  at  all  events  a great  source  of  knowledge  to 
the  contemporaries  of  Purchas.” 

Pilgrims  and  the  Peas,  The.  A humorous 
poem  by  John  Wolcot  (1738 — 1819). 

Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,  The.  A novel  by 
Edward,  Lord  Lytton,  published  in  1834,  as  the 
result  of  a tour  in  Germany.  “ It  is  well  named 
in  the  preface,  a garland  of  wild  flowers  cast 
upon  a grave.  It  recalls  to  our  minds  Shelley’s 
Alastor  [q.v.]  or  fair  Fidele’s  [q.v.]  grave;  it  is 
a tale  to  make  us  half  in  love  with  death.  And 
though  a dream,  it  is  not  all  a dream,  like  Long- 
fellow’s Hyperion  [q.v.].  To  borrow  Lord  Lytton’s 
favourite  antithesis,  the  Real  is  never  lost  in  the 
Ideal.  The  story  of  Lucille  and  St.  Amand  is 
thoroughly  realistic  in  its  treatment,  though  its 
pathetic  tenderness  makes  it  harmonise  with  the 
rest.” 

Pilgrim’s  Progress,  The,  by  J ohn  Bunyan 
(q.v.).  The  first  part  of  this  work  was  published 
in  1678,  and  only  one  copy  of  the  edition  is  known 
to  be  in  existence.  A second  edition  appeared  in 
the  same  year,  and  a third  in  1679.  The  second  part 
was  originally  published  in  1684.  The  best  modem 
edition  of  the  whole  is  by  George  Offor,  who  fur- 
nishes a list  of  allegorical  works  from  which  Bunyan 
may  have  derived  some  suggestions.  A poetical 
version  by  Hoffman  was  published  in  1706.  “It 
is  the  only  work  of  its  kind,”  says  Lord  Macaulay, 
“ which  possesses  a strong  human  interest.  Other 
allegories  only  amuse  the  fancy.  Tho  allegory 
of  Bunyan  has  been  read  by  many  thousands  with 
tears.  While  it  obtains  admiration  from  tho  most 
fastidious  critics,  it  is  loved  by  those  who  are  too 
siinplo  to  admire  it.  Doctor  Johnson,  all  whoso 
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studies  were  desultory,  and  who  hated,  as  he  said,  to 
read  hooks  through,  made  an  exception  in  its  favour.” 
“ Bimyan,”  says  Hallam,  “ saw,  and  makes  us  see, 
what  he  describes ; he  is  circumstantial  without  pro- 
lixity, and  in  the  variety  and  frequent  changes  of 
his  incidents  never  loses  sight  of  tho  unity  of  his 
allegorical  fable.  His  invention  was  enriched,  or 
rather  his  device  determined,  by  one  rule  he  had 
laid  down  to  himself — the  adaptation  of  all  tho 
incidental  language  of  Scripture  to  his  own  use. 
There  is  scarcely  a circumstance  or  metaphor  in 
the  Old  Testament  which  does  not  find  a place, 
bodily  and  literally,  in  the  story  of  The  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  ; and  this  particular  artifice  has  made  his 
own  imagination  appear  more  creative  than  it  really 
is.  In  the  conduct  of  the  romance  no  vigorous 
attention  to  the  propriety  of  the  allegory  seems  to 
have  been  uniformly  preserved.  Vanity  Fair,  or 
the  cave  of  the  two  giants,  might,  for  anything  we 
see,  have  been  placed  elsewhere ; but  it  is  by  this 
neglect  of  actual  parallelism  that  he  better  keeps 
up  the  reality  of  the  pilgrimage,  and  takes  off  the 
coldness  of  mere  allegory.  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that  we  read  this  book  at  an  age  when  the 
spiritual  meaning  is  either  little  perceived  or  little 
regarded.”  “ The  Pilgrim' s Progress’ ’ says  Cole- 
ridge, “ is  composed  in  the  lowest  style  of  English, 
without  slang  or  false  grammar.  If  you  attempted 
to  polish  it,  you  would  at  once  destroy  the  reality 
of  the  vision.  For  works  of  imagination  should 
be  written  in  very  plain  language ; the  more  purely 
imaginative  they  are  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  be 
plain.  This  wonderful  work  is  one  of  the  few 
books  which  may  be  read  over  repeatedly  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  each  time  with  a new  and  a dif- 
ferent pleasure.  I read  it  once  as  a theologian — 
and  let  me  assure  you,  that  there  is  great  theo- 
logical acumen  in  the  work — once  with  devotional 
feelings — and  once  as  a poet.  I could  not  have 
believed  beforehand  that  Calvinism  could  be  painted 
in  such  exquisitely  delightful  colours.” 

Pilkington,  Letitia  (b.  1712,  d.  1750),  pub- 
lished her  Memoirs  in  1732,  and  her  play  of  The 
Turkish  Court : or,  the  London  Prentice , in  1748. 

“ Pillar  of  state.  A.” — Paradise  Lost,  book 
ii.,  line  302. 

Pillory,  Hymn  to  the,  by  Daniel  Defoe 
(1663 — 1731),  was  published  by  the  writer  on  the 
first  of  the  three  days  in  which,  by  order  of  the 
Government  of  his  day,  he  stood  in  the  pillory 
(July  29,  30,  and  31,  1703).  See  Shortest  Way 
with  Dissenters. 

Pillory,  Reflections  in  the.  An  essay  by 
Charles  Lamb,  published  in  The  London  Magazine 
in  March,  1825. 

Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy.  See  Laugh 
and  be  Fat. 

“ Pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake,  The.”— 

Milton,  Lycidas,  line  109. 


Pilot,  The.  A naval  novel  by  James  Fenimorb 
Cooper,  published  in  1823 ; “ a worthy  sample 
of  the  maritime  fiction  of  the  author.” 

“ Pin  (A)  a day  will  fetch  a groat  a 

year.” — King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

Pinabello  figures  in  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso. 

Pinch.  A schoolmaster  and  conjuror  in  The 
Comedy  of  Errors  (q.v.). 

Pinch,  Tom  and  Ruth,  are  prominent  cha- 
racters in  Dickens’s  Martin  Chuzzlcwit  (q.v.). 

Pinchwife,  Mrs.,  in  Wycherley’s  comedy  of 
The  Country  Wife  (q.v.),  is  founded  on  the  character 
of  Agnes  in  Moliere’s  L’ Ecole  des  Femmes.  Hazlitt 
expresses  the  opinion  that  she  “ will  last  for  ever.” 

Pindar.  The  first  and  second  Olympiads  of 
this  writer  were  translated  by  William  Hamilton 
(1704 — 1754).  The  same  books  were  translated  by 
Ambrose  Philips  (q.v.) ; the  Odes,  by  Gilbert  West, 
(1705 — 1756),  in  1749.  The  Epinikian  Odes  were 
translated  by  T.  C.  Baring  in  1875,  and  the  Olym- 
pian and  Pythian  Odes  by  F.  O.  Morice  in  1876. 

Pindar,  Peter.  The  nom  de  plume  under 
which  John  Wolcot  (1738  — 1819) — who,  says 
Allibone,  was  ‘ ‘ always  ready  to  libel  kings,  lords, 
or  commons  without  mercy,”  and  whose  silence 
the  ministry  thought  it  desirable  to  buy  with  an 
annuity  of  £300  per  annum — published  a great 
number  of  political  satires  and  other  pieces,  “ some 
of  which  exhibit  a rare  combination  of  fluency, 
wit,  point,  and  vigour.”  His  first  composition,  in 
which  he  describes  himself  as  “ a distant  relation 
of  the  Poet  of  Thebes,”  was  entitled  Lyric  Odes  to 
the  Poyal  Academicians  for  1782,  and  among  others 
were  The  Apple  Dumplings  and  a Xing  (q.v.),  The 
Lousiad  (q.v.),  Whitbread's  Brewery  Visited  by 
their  Majesties,  and  Peeps  at  St.  James's.  The 
Works  of  Peter  Pindar  were  published  in  five  vols. 
(1794 — 1801).  The  name  was  afterwards  assumed 
by  a writer  named  C.  F.  Lawler. 

Pindaric  Essays.  Poems  by  John  Pomfret 
(1667 — 1703),  published  in  1699,  and  obviously 
imitated  from  Cowley. 

Pindaric  Odes,  by  Abraham  Cowley, 
“ though  deformed  by  metaphysical  conceits,  con- 
tain,” says  a critic,  “ some  noble  lines  and  illustra- 
tions.” See  Odes. 

Pindorus.  One  of  the  two  heralds,  in  Tasso’s 
Jerusalem  Delivered.  The  other  is  named  Andeus. 

“Pink  of  courtesy,  I am  the  very.” — 

Borneo  and  Juliet , act  ii.,  scene  4. 

“Pink  of  perfection,  The  very.”  See 

Goldsmith’s  comedy  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
act  i.,  scene  1. 

Pinkerton,  John,  historian  and  antiquary 
(b.  1758,  d.  1826),  published  Scottish  Tragic  Ballads 
(1781);  an  Essay  on  Medals  (1782);  Rimes  (1782) ; 
Select  Scottish  Ballads  (1783);  Letters  on  Literature 
(1785),  (q.v.);  Ancient  Scottish  Poems  (1786);  A Dis- 
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sertation  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Scythians 
or  Goths  (1787);  Vita  Antiques  Sanctorum,  $c.  (1789); 
An  Enquiry  into  the  History  of  Scotland  (1789) ; The 
Medallic  History  of  England  to  the  Revolution 
(1790);  Scottish  Poems  (1792) ; Observations  on  the 
Antiquities,  etc.,  of  Western  Scotland  (1793)  ; 
Ichonographia  Scotica  (1797);  The  History  of  Scot- 
land from  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to 
that  of  Mary  (1797) ; The  Scottish  Gallery  (1799)  ; 
Walpoliana;  Modern  Geography ; Recollections  of 
Paris;  Petrology;  an  edition  of  Barbour’s  Bruce; 
and  other  works.  His  Literary  Correspondence  was 
published  in  1830.  See  Heron,  Robert. 

Pinkerton,  The  Misses,  in  Thackeray’s 
novel  of  Vanity  Fair  (q.v.),  are  the  schoolmistresses 
of  Becky  Sharp  (q.v.),  and  owners  of  “an  establish- 
ment which  had  been  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
The  Great  Lexicographer,  and  the  patronage  of 
the  admirable  Mrs.  Chapone.” 

Pinner  of  Wakefield.  The.  A play  by 
Robert  Greene  (1560 — 1592),  which  has  George- 
a-Greene  (q.v.)  for  hero. 

“ Pious  Selinda  goes  to  prayers.” 

First  line  of  a song  by  William  Congreve. 

Piozzi,  Hester  Lynch  (Mrs.  Thrale,  b. 
1740,  d.  1821),  published  Anecdotes  of  the  late 
, Samuel  Johnson,  LL.T).,  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  Life  (1786)  ; British  Synonymy  (1794) ; 
Letters  to  and  from  the  late  Samuel  Johnson,  to  which 
are  added  some  Poems  (1788) ; A Journey  through 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany  (1789) ; and  Retro- 
spection (1801).  Piozziana:  or,  Recollections  and 
Anecdotes  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  by  E.  Mangin,  were  pub- 
lished in  1833  ; her  Literary  Correspondence , edited 
by  Dawson  Turner,  in  1838 ; her  Love  Letters 
(q.v.),  in  1843;  and  her  Autobiography,  Letters, 
and  Literary  Remains,  edited  with  notes  and  intro- 
ductory account  of  her  Life  and  writings,  by  A. 
Hayward,  in  1861. 

Pip.  The  hero  of  Dickens’s  novel  of  Great 
Expectations  (q.v.).  “ My  father’s  family  name,” 

he  says,  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  book, 
“ being  Pirrip,  and  my  Christian  name  Philip,  my 
infant  tongue  could  make  of  both  names  nothing 
larger  or  more  explicit  than  Pip.  So  I called 
myself  Pip,  and  came  to  be  called  Pip.”  He  is  in 
love  with  Estella  (q.v.),  and  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Bentley  Drummle  (q.v.),  is  married  to  her. 

Piper  of  Hamelin,  The  Pied.  See  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin. 

Piper  of  Kilbarchan,  The.  A poem  by 
Robert  Sempill  (1595—1659);  the  piece  by  which 
he  is  best  known.  Its  style  and  form  were  fre- 
quently imitated  by  Bums  and  Allan  Ramsay. 

Piper,  Tom.  The  hero  of  an  old  popular 
story  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  though  it 
is  often  referred  to  in  English  literature.  For 
instance,  Drayton,  in  his  panegyrical  verses  upon 
Thomas  Coryat  (q.v.)  and  his  “ crudities  : ” 

"Tom  Piper  is  gone  out,  and  mirth  bewalles, 

He  never  wUl  come  In  to  tell  ua  tales.” 


Pipes,  Jeems,  of  PipesviUe.  The  pseu- 
donym of  Stephen  C.  Masset,  an  American  writer. 

Pipes,  Tom,  in  Smollett’s  Adventures  of 
Peregrine  Pickle  (q.v.),  is  described  as  a retired  boat- 
swain’s mate,  who  acts  as  major-domo  to  Commodore 
Trunnion  (q.v.). 

“Piping  as  though  he  never  should 

bo  old.”  Sidney’s  description  of  the  shepherd  boy 
in  Arcadia  (q.v.),  book  i. 

“ Piping  time  of  peace,  This  weak.” 

— Richard  III.,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

Pippa  Passes.  A drama,  Italian  in  scene 
and  character,  by  Robert  Browning  (b.  1812). 
“It  is,”  says  Stedman,  “a  cluster  of  four  scenes, 
with  prologue,  epilogue,  and  interludes,  half 
prose,  half  poetry,  varying  with  the  refinement  of 
the  dialogue.  Pippa  is  a delicately,  pure,  good, 
blithesome  peasant  maid.  It  is  New  Year’s  Day 
at  Ardo.  She  springs  from  bed  at  sunrise,  resolved 
to  enjoy  to  the  full  her  sole  holiday.  Others  may 
be  happy  throughout  the  year : haughty  Ottima 
and  Sebald,  the  lovers  on  the  hill;  Jules  and 
Phene,  the  artist  and  his  bride ; Luigi  and  his 
mother ; Monsignor,  the  bishop ; but  Pippa  has 
only  this  one  day  to  enjoy.  Now,  it  so  happens 
that  she  passes,  this  day,  each  of  the  groups  or 
persons  we  have  named,  at  an  important  crisis  in 
their  lives,  and  they  hear  her  various  carols  as  she 
trills  them  forth  in  the  innocent  gladness  of  her 
heart.  Pippa  Passes  is  a work  of  pure  art,  and 
has  a wealth  of  original  fancy  and  romance,  apart 
from  its  wisdom.”  It  appeared  in  1842. 

Pirate,  The.  A play  by  Robert  Davenport; 
never  printed. 

Pirate,  The.  A tale  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(1771 — 1832),  published  in  1822.  See  Brenda  and 
Norna. 

Pisander.  See  Bondman,  The. 

Pisanio,  in  Cymbeline  (q.v.),  is  servant  to  Post- 
humus (q.v.). 

Piscatorie  Eclogs,  by  Phineas  Fletcher, 
were  printed  in  1633.  They  are  seven  in  number, 
and  in  one  of  them,  The  Prize,  are  contrasted  the 
pleasures  and  privileges  of  a shepherd’s  and  a 
fisher’s  lives. 

Pistol.  A follower  of  Falstaff , in  Shakespeare’s 
comedy  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (q.v.), 
and  in  the  second  part  of  King  Henry  IV.  (q.v.). 
Halliwell-Phillipps  suggests  that  the  name  may 
be  derived  from  “pistolfo,”  explained  by  Florio  as 
“a  roguing  beggar,  a cantler,  an  upright  man  that 
liveth  by  cozenage.” 

“Pit,  The  many-headed  monster  of 

the.”  See  “Many-headed  monster.” 

Pitman,  Isaac  (b.  1813).  This  writer’s  first 
work  on  phonetic  writing  appeared  in  1837  under 
the  title  of  Stenographic  Sound  hand , and  was  fol- 
lowed in  1840  by  Phonography : or,  Writing  of 
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Sound,  in  1853  by  The  Phonographic  Reporter' s Com- 
panion, and  subsequently  by  The  Phonetic  Journal. 
His  system  of  phonography  is  largely  in  use. 

Pitt,  Christopher,  poet  (b.  1699,  d.  1748), 
published  Poems  (1727),  Vida’s  “ Art  of  Poetry  ” 
translated  into  English  Verse  (1725),  and  an  English 
translation  of  Virgil’s  JEneid  (1740).  A seeond 
edition  of  the  latter,  edited  by  Joseph  Warton, 
appeared  in  1754.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  it : “ Pitt 
pleases  the  critics,  and  Dryden  the  people ; Pitt  is 
' quoted,  and  Dryden  read.” 


descriptions  in  Thucydides,  Boccaccio,  and  Man- 
zoni.”  The  Journal  appeared  in  1722. 

“Plague  upon  the  people  fell,  A.”— 

The  Victim,  by  Alfred, Tennyson  (b.  1809). 

“Plain  as  a pikestaff.”  A proverbial  ex- 
pression, which  is  to  be  found,  we  believe,  in  a 
translation  of  tho  plays  of  Terence,  published  in 
1641,  as  well  as  in  Smollett’s  Gil  Bias,  book  xii., 
chapter  8.  It  was  used  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham in  a speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1675. 


“ Pity  melts  the  mind  to  love,  For.” 

See  Dryden’ s poem  of  Alexander's  Feast,  line  96. 
So  in  Southern’s  play  of  Oronooko,  act  i.,  scene  1 : 
“Pity’s  akin  to  love;”  and  in  Shakespeare’s 
play  of  Twelfth  Night,  act  iii.,  scene  1,  Viola  says: 
“I  pity  you,”  and  Olivia  replies:  “That’s  a 
degree  to  love.”  “ Pity,”  says  Young  in  his 
Night  Thoughts,  “ swells  the  tide  of  love.”  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  say  in  The  Knight  of  Malta , 
act  i.,  scene  1 : — ■ 

“ Of  all  tlie  paths  lead  to  a woman’s  love. 

Pity’s  the  straightest.” 

The  same  authors,  in  The  Spanish  Curate,  act  v., 
scene  1,  have — 

“ Pity,  some  say,  is  the  parent 
Of  future  love.” 

So  also  Pompret,  in  the  Fortunate  Complaint : — 

"And  pity  may  at  last  he  changed  to  love.” 

“Pity  of  it,  Iago,  The.”  — Othello,  act  iv., 
scene  1. 

“Pity  the  sorrows  of  a poor  old  man.” 

First  line  of  The  Beggar’s  Petition  (q.v.),  a lyric  by 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Moss. 

“Pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true.”  — Hamlet,  act  ii., 

scene  2. 

Pixies,  Song  of  the,  by  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  was  written  in  1793. 

“Plagiare.”  Milton,  in  his  Iconoclastes, 
speaks  of  a kind  of  borrowing,  which,  “if  it  be 
not  bettered  by  the  borrower,  among  good  authors 
is  accounted  plagiare.” 

Plagiary,  Sir  Fretful,  in  Sheridan’s  play 
of  The  Critic  (q.v.),  is  an  irritable  and  conceited 
dramatist,  by  whom  the  author  is  said  to  have 
intended  Richard  Cumberland  (q.v.). 

“Plague  o’  both  your  houses!  A.” — 

Borneo  and  Juliet,  act  iii.,  scene  1. 

Plague  of  London,  Journal  of  the, 

by  Daniel  Defoe  (q.v.),  an  imaginary  narrative, 
which  from  its  extraordinary  vraisemblance  and 
masterly  realism,  has  frequently  been  accepted  as 
an  historical  chronicle.  “ Defoe,”  says  Professor 
Masson,  “though  he  is  usually  plain  and  prosaic, 
yet,  when  the  facts  to  bo  reported  are  striking  or 
horrible,  rises  easily  to  their  level.  His  description 
of  London  during  the  Plague  leaves  an  impression 
of  desolation  far  more  death-like  than  the  similar 


Plain  Dealer,  The.  A play  by  William 
Wycherley  (1640 — 1715),  produced  in  1677.  It 
was  so  popular  that  it  actually  caused  its  name  to 
be  transferred,  in  every-day  speech,  to  the  author 
himself.  Hazlitt  calls  it  “ a most  severe  and  poig- 
nant moral  satire.  The  truth  of  feeling  and  the 
force  of  interest  prevail  over  every  objection.”  See 
Manly  and  Olivia. 

“Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are 

no  more.” — Wordsworth,  sonnet  xiii. 

“ Tlie  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  heat ; 

No  grandeur  now  in  nature  or  in  hook 
Delights  us.” 


Plain  Speaker,  The  : “ Opinions  on  Books, 
Men,  and  Things.”  By  William  Hazlitt  ; pub- 
lished in  1826. 

Plain  Truth  and  Blind  Ignorance : a 

poetic  dialogue.  ‘ 1 This  excellent  old  ballad  is 
preserved  in  the  little  ancient  miscellany  entitled 
The  Garland  of  Goodwill.  Ignorance  is  here  made 
to  speak  in  the  broad  Somersetshire  dialect.  The 
scene  we  may  suppose  to  be  Glastonbury  Abbey.” 
See  Percy’s  Beliques. 


Planche,  James  Bobinson,  dramatist  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1796),  has  produced  the 
following  dramas,  fairy  extravaganzas,  and  farces  : 
— Amoroso  (1818)  ; The  Vampire  (1820) ; Success  : 
or,  a Kit  if  You  Like  It  (1825) ; The  Bencontre 
(1827);  The  Green  Eye'd  Monster  (1828);  A 
Daughter  to  Marry  (1828) ; Charles  Nil.  (182S) , 
Olympic  Bevels  (1831) ; The  Loan  of  a Lover  (1833) ; 
The  Bed  Mask  (1834);  The  Court  Beauties  (1835); 
Piquet  (1836);  The  Fortunate  Isles  (1840);  The 
Sleeping  Beauty  (1840) ; The  Follies  of  a Night 
(1842) ; Fortunio  (1842) ; The  Fair  One  with  the 
Golden  Locks  (1843);  The  Golden  Fleece  (1845)  ; 
The  Invisible  Prince  (1846);  The  Golden  Bianch 
(1847) ; Theseus  and  Ariadne  (1848);  King  Charming 
(1850) ; The  Yellow  Dwarf  (1854) ; Love  and  Fortune 
(1859) ; My  Lord  and  My  Lady  (1861)  ; King  Christ- 
mas (1871) ; and  the  libretti  of  numerous  operas, 
including  Maid  Marian,  Obcron,  and  Norma.  He 
has  also  arranged  several  old  plays  for  the  modem 
stage.  Among  his  publications  ar e:— Lays  and 
Legends  of  the  Bhine  (1826) ; The  Descent  of  the 
Danube  (1827)  ; The  Kistory  of  British  Costume 
(1834);  Begat  Becords  (1838);  The  Pursuivant  at 
Arms  (1852);  and  The  Cyclopedia  of  Costume 

(1876 7).  See  his  Becollections  and  Bejtectums 

(1872). 


Planetomachia : “or, the  First  Part  of  tho 
General  Opposition  of  tho  Seven  Planets;”  by 
Robert  Greene,  written  in  1585. 

PlangUS.  A character  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s 
Arcadia  (q.v.).  See  Andromana. 

Plantagenet’s  Tragical  Story : “ or,  the 

Death  of  King  Edward  tho  Fourth,  with  the  Un- 
natural Voyage  of  Richard  tho  Third  through  the 
Red  Sea  of  his  Innocent  Nephews’  Bloud  to  his 
Usurped  Crown,”  published  in  1649,  by  Thomas, 
sometimes  called  Captain,  Weaver.  See  Songs 
and  Poems  op  Love  and  Drollery’. 

Plants,  Of.  A poem,  in  six  books,  by  Abra- 
ham Cowley  (1618 — 1667). 

Plato.  The  Republic  of  this  Greek  philoso- 
pher has  been  often  translated.  One  of  the  best 
English  versions  is  that  of  Davies  and  Vaughan 
(1866).  The  Dialogues,  translated  by  Jowett, 
appeared  in  1871 ; tho  Gorgias,  by  Cope,  in  1864  ; 
the  Meno,  by  Mackay,  in  1869  ; and  the  Phcedo , by 
Cope,  in  1875.  See  the  Lives  by  Ast  and  Grote. 

“Plato,  thou  reasonest  wen.’ ’—Addi- 
son’s Cato,  act  v.,  scene  1. 

Platonic  Puritan,  The.  A name  bestowed 
upon  John  Howe  (q.v.),  the  Nonconformist  divine. 

Plausible.  A character  in  Wycherley’s 
Plain  Dealer  (q.v.). 

Play  betwene  Johan  the  Husbande, 
Tyb  his  Wife,  and  St.  Johan  the  Prestyr. 

A really  “mery”  interlude  by  John  Heywood 
(1506 — 1565),  printed  in  1533,  and  turning  upon 
the  misfortunes  of  Johan,  the  henpecked  husband, 
in  contention  with  Tyb,  his  wife,  and  St.  Johan, 
her  paramour. 

Play  betwene  the  Pardoner  and  the 
Frere,  the  Curate  and  Ueybour  Pratte. 

An  interlude  by  John  Heywood  (1506 — 1565), 
printed  in  1533,  and  probably  written  before  1521. 
The  plot  turns  upon  the  permission  given  by  the 
Curate  to  a Friar  and  a Pardoner  to  use  his  Church 
— the  one  for  the  exhibition  of  his  relics,  the 
other  for  the  delivery  of  a sermon ; the  object  of 
both  being  the  same,  viz.,  that  of  procuring  money. 
They  naturally  come  into  collision,  and  the  Curate, 
hearing  the  disturbance,  calls  to  his  aid  the  Ney- 
bour  Pratte,  whose  assistance,  however,  does  not 
enable  him  to  get  rid  of  the  two  assailants.  These 
are  therefore  permitted  to  depart  peacefully,  after 
giving  the  author  numerous  opportunities  for 
exposing  the  tricks  and  impositions  for  which  they 
were  then  famous. 

Play  called  the  Four  P’s,  The,  by  John 
Heywood  (1506 — 1565);  printed  in  1569,  and  pro- 
bably written  twelve  or  fifteen  years  before  it  was 
published.  The  plot  is  founded  upon  a dispute  as  to 
which  of  the  four  characters  can  tell  the  greatest 
lie,  which  is  settled  by  the  extraordinary  assertion 
of  the  Palmer  that  he  never  Baw  a woman  out  of 
patience  in  his  life. 


Play  of  Love,  A : “ or,  a new  and  merry 
Enterludo  of  all  maner  Weathers,”  by  John  Hey- 
wood (1506 — 1565) ; printed  in  1533. 

Play  of  the  Wether,  The.  An  interlude 
by  John  Heywood  (1506—1565);  and  written, 
not  merely  for  tho  amusement  of  spectators,  but 
“to  enforce  and  illustrate  a point  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  to  vindicate 
Providence  in  the  course  and  distribution  of  the- 
seasons.”  The  dramatis  persona  include  Jupiter, 
Phoebus,  Saturn,  iEolus,  Phoebe,  Merry  Report,. 
The  Gentleman,  The  Ranger,  The  Water-Miller, 
The  Wind-Miller,  and  The  Gentlewoman.  This 
-work  was  printed  in  1533. 

PlayfeUow,  The.  A series  of  tales  for 
children  by  Harriet  Martineau  (1802 — 1876), 
including  Peats  on  the  Fiord,  The  Settlers  at  Home , 
The  Peasant  arid  the  Prince,  and  The  Crofton  Dogs. 

“ Play-place  of  our  early  days,  The.” 

— Cowper,  Tirocinium,  line  266. 

Plays  confuted  in  Five  Actions:  “prov- 
ing that  they  are  not  to  be  suffered  in  a Christian 
Commonweale.”  A tract  by  Stephen  Gosson, 
published  in  1581,  in  which  he  followed  up  the 
attack  on  the  Elizabethan  stage  begun  in  his 
Schoole  of  Abuse.  See  Defence  of  Stage  Plays. 

“Play’s  the  thing,  The.” — Hamlet,  actii., 
scene  2. 

Plays  to  delineate  the  stronger  Pas- 
sions of  the  Mind,  by  Joanna  Baillie  (q.v.), 
was  published  in  1798,  1802,  1812,  and  1836. 

Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies,  The. 

A poem  by  Thomas  Hood,  published  in  1827. 
Hood’s  children,  in  their  Memorials  of  their  father, 
call  it  truly  “a  most  artistic  poem,  which  has 
latterly  been  more  fairly  appreciated  in  spite  of  its 
antiquated  style.” 

Pleader’s  Guide,  The : “ a didactic  poem, 
in  two  books,”  by  John  Anstey,  son  of  the  author 
of  The  New  Bath  Guide  (q.v.),  containing  the  con- 
duct of  a Suit  at  Law,  with  the  Arguments  of 
Counsellor  Bother  ’um  and  Counsellor  Bore  ’um 
in  an  action  betwixt  John-a-Gull  and  John-a- 
Gudgeon.”  The  pretended  author  of  this  piece, 
which  was  published  in  1796,  was  one  “John 
Surrebutter,  Esq.,”  and  the  hero  one  “ Tom 
Tewkesbury.”  It  is  quoted  by  Lord  Campbell  in 
his  Lives  of  the  Justices,  where  it  is  stated  that 
Professor  Porson  was  able  to  recite  the  whole 
from  memory. 

Pleasant  Discourse  of  Court  and 
Wars,  written  by  Thomas  Churchyard  in  1596. 

“Pleasant,  sure, to  see  one’s  name  in 

print,  ’Tis.” — Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers  (q.v.) : — 

" A book’s  a book,  although  there’s  nothing  in  It.” 

Pleasant  Walks  of  Moorflelds,  The. 

A work  by  Richard  Johnson,  written  in  1607. 
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“Pleased  he  knows  not  why,  and 

cares  not  wherefore.” — Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy. 

“ Pleased  themselves  (They  who  are) 

must  always  please.” — Thomson,  The  Castle  of 
Indolence , canto  i.,  stanza  15. 

“Pleased  with  a rattle,  tickled  with 

a straw.”  Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  epistle  ii.,  line  276. 

“ Pleasing  dreams  and  slumbers 

light.” — L' Envoy  to  the  Reader , in  Marmion  (q.v.). 

“ Pleasing  others  (And),  learn’d  her- 

self to  please.” — Churchill,  Epistle  to  Hogarth. 

“ Pleasing  pain,  Painful  pleasure 

turns  to.” — Spenser,  The  Faerie  Queene,  book  iii., 
canto  x.,  verse  60. 

“ Pleasure  after  pain,  Sweet  is.”— 

Dryden,  Alexander' s Feast,  line  60. 

I 

“ Pleasure  at  the  helm.”  See  “ Youth  at 

THE  PROW.” 

“ Pleasure  - house,  A lordly.”  See 

“ Lordly  pleasure-house.” 

“ Pleasure  in  poetic  pains,  There  is  a,” 

— Cowper,  The  Task,  bookii.  (“  The  Timepiece”) — 
“Which  only  poets  know.” 

“ Pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 

There  is  a.”  See  stanza  178,  canto  iv.,  of  Byron’s 
poem  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  (q.v.).  The 
passage  continues : — 

“There  Is  a rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 

There  la  society,  where  none  intrudes, 

By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar ; 

I love  not  Man  the  less,  hut  Nature  more.” 

Pleasure  is  mixed  with  Every  Pain, 
That.  A lyric  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  (1503— 
1542).  The  converse  proposition  was  sustained  in 
some  verses  by  Lord  Vaux  (q.v.),  entitled  No 
Pleasure  without  Some  Pain. 

“Pleasure  she  was  bent,  On.” — Cowper, 

History  of  John  Gilpin. 

“ Pleasure  that  comes  unlook’d  for  is 

thrice  welcome.” — Rogers’s  Italy  {An  Interview). 

Pleasure,  The  Lady  of.  A comedy  by 
James  Shirley  (1594 — 1666),  produced  in  1637, 
7ud  characterised  by  Dyce  as  ‘ ‘ a finished  specimen, 
replete  with  airy,  sparkling  wit.”  Lamb  wrote  in 
his  Specimens  : “ The  dialogue  between  Sir  Thomas 
Bomewell  and  his  lady  Aretina  is  in  the  very  spirit 
-of  the  recriminating  scenes  between  Lord  and  Lady 
Towneley  (q.v.)  in  the  Provoked  Husband  (q.v.).  It 
is  difficult  to  believe,  but  it  must  have  been  Van- 
brugh’s prototype.” 

Pleasure,  The  Triall  of.  See  Triall  of 
Pleasure. 

“ Pleasure  to  be  drunk,  To-day  it  is 

our,” — Fielding,  Tom  Thumb — 

“ And  thia  our  Queen  shall  be  as  drunk  as  we.’ 

“Pleasure  to  come.  An  immense.” — 

High  Life  below  Stairs,  act  ii.,  scene  1. 


“ Pleasures  are  ever  in  our  hands  or 

eyes,” — Rope,  Essay  on  Man,  epistle  ii.,  line  123 

“ And  when  In  act  they  cease,  In  prospect  rise." 

“ Pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread,” 

— Burns,  Tam  o'  Shanter — 

“ You  seize  the  (lower,  Its  bloom  Is  shed, 

Or,  like  the  snow-fall  In  the  river, 

A moment  white,  then  melts  for  ever.” 

Pleasures  of  Hope,  The.  A poem  by 
Thomas  Campbell  (1777  — 1844),  published  in 
1799,  and  suggested  evidently  by  Rogers’s  Pleasures 
of  Memory  (q.v.).  It  was  very  successful,  going 
through  four  editions  in  the  year  of  publication. 
Wordsworth  considered  that  it  was  “ strangely 
over-rated.”  “ Its  fine  words  and  sounding  lines 
please,”  he  says,  “the  generality  of  readers,  who 
never  stop  to  ask  themselves  the  meaning  of  a 
passage.  The  lines — 

“ ‘ Where  Andes,  giant  of  the  western  star, 

With  meteor  standard  to  the  wind  unfurled, 

Looks  from  his  throne  of  clouds  o’er  half  the  world’— 

are  sheer  nonsense — nothing  more  than  a poetical 
indigestion.  What  has  a giant  to  do  with  a star  ? 
What  is  a meteor  standard?  But  it  is  useless 
to  inquire  what  such  stuff  means.”  Hazlitt  says 
that  the  Pleasures  belong  to  the  school  in  which 
“ a fanciful  attention  is  paid  to  the  expression 
in  proportion  as  there  is  little  to  express,  and 
the  decomposition  of  prose  is  substituted  for  the 
composition  of  poetry.  The  sense  and  keeping  in 
the  ideas  are  sacrificed  to  a jingle  of  words  and 
epigrammatic  turn.” 

Pleasures  of  Imagination,  The.  A 

poem,  in  three  books,  by  Mark  Akenside  (1721 — 
1770),  published  in  1744,  and  written  in  Scotland. 

Pleasures  of  Melancholy,  The.  A 

poem  by  Thomas  Warton  (q.v.),  published  in 
1745. 

Pleasures  of  Memory,  The.  A poem  by 
Samuel  Rogers  (1763 — 1855),  published  in  1792. 
and  characterised  by  Lord  Byron  as  “ one  of  the 
most  beautiful  didactic  poems  in  our  language.” 
“ There  is,”  says  Hazlitt,  “ no  other  fault  to  be 
found,”  with  this  poem,  “ than  a want  of  taste 
and  genius.  The  sentiments  are  amiable,  and 
the  notes  at  the  end  highly  interesting.”  We 
are  told  that  over  a covered  seat  in  the  flower- 
garden  at  Holland  House,  where  Rogers  was  wont 
to  sit,  appears  this  couplet  by  Lord  Holland — 

“ Here  Rogers  sat,  and  here  for  ever  dwell. 

To  me,  those  pleasures  that  he  sang  so  well. 

“ Pleasures  that  to  verse  belong, 

Sweet  are  the,” — Keats,  Epistles — 

« And  doubly  sweet  a brotherhood  In  song.” 

Pleasure’s  Vision,  with  Desert’s  Com- 
plaints, and  A Short  Dialogue  of  Woman’s 
Properties,  betweene  an  Old.  Man  and  a 
Young.  Poems  by  Arthur  Newman  (b.  1580), 
published  in  1619.  The  conversations  are  carried 
on  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Con- 
tention between  a Wife,  a Widow,  and  a Maid,  by 
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ir  John  Davies,  in  Davison’s  Poetical  Rhapsody 

Pleiad  The : “ a Series  of  Abridgements  from 
.even  Distinguished  Writers  on  the  Evidences 
f Christianity.”  Contributed  by  Archdeacon 
Vkangham  (1769 — 1843)  to  Constable’s  Miscellany 
a 1828. 

“ Plentiful  lack  of  wit,  They  have  a.” 

Samlet,  act  ii.,  scene  2. 

“ Plenty  made  him  poor.”  — Spenser, 
Faerie  Queene , book  i.,  canto  iv.,  stanza  29  and 
Sonnet  35.  Drayton  and  Dryden  have  the  same 
..■xpression,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Ovid  and  Livy. 

“ Plenty  o’er  a smiling  land,  And 

scatter.” — Gray’s  Elegy  written  in  a Country 
Churchyard. 

Pleydell,  Mr.  Paulus.  A lawyer,  in 
cott’s  novel  of  Guy  Mannering  (q.v.). 

Pleyndamour,  Sir,  is  referred  to  by  Chaucer 
in  his  Rime  of  Sir  Thopas.  The  name  is,  says 
C'arew  Hazlitt,  probably  only  another  form  of 
Plenus  Amoris , Thomas  Plenus  Amoris  purporting 
to  be  the  author  or  transcriber  of  an  early  Scottish 
romance  on  the  subject  of  Alexander. 

Pliable,  Mr.,  figures  in  The  Pilgrim's  Progress 
as  a friend  of  Christian  (q.v.),  who  accompanied 
f.  him  as  far  as  the  Slough  of  Despond,  and  then 
turned  back. 

Pliant,  Sir  Paul.  An  uxorious,  fond  old 
I- knight  in  Congreve’s  Rouble  Dealer  (q.v.).  His 
wife,  Lady  Pliant,  is  a woman  of  easy  virtue,  who 
f presumes  upon  her  husband’s  blindness. 


Plotting  Sisters,  The.  A play  by  Thomas 
D’Urfey  (1650 — 1723),  thus  referred  to  by  Steele 
in  bio.  82  of  The  Tatler  (q.v.).  “This  comedy,” 
he  says,  ‘ ‘ was  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
King  Charles  II.  three  of  the  first  five  nights. 
My  friend  has  in  this  work  shown  himself  a 
master,  and  made  not  only  the  characters  of  the 
play,  but  also  the  furniture  of  the  house,  contribute 
to  the  main  design.  He  has  also  made  excellent 
use  of  a table  with  a carpet,  and  the  key  of  a 
closet;  with  these  two  implements  he,  which 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  overlooked  by  an  ordi- 
nary writer,  contrives  the  most  natural  per- 
plexities that  ever  were  represented  on  a stage. 
I Ie  also  made  good  advantage  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  stage  itself ; for,  in  the  nick  of  being  surprised, 
the  lovers  are  let  down,  and  escape  at  a trap- 
door.” The  play  was  produced  in  1676. 

Ploughers,  Sermon  on  the,  by  Hugh 
Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester  (about  1491—1555), 
was  preached  on  January  18,  1549,  and  published 
in  the  same  year. 

Ploughman’s  Tale,  The,  is  included  in 
some  editions  of  the  poet  Chaucer.  It  was  per- 
haps written,  says  Professor  Morley,  by  Thomas 
Brampton.  It  satirises  the  wealth  and  luxury  of 
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the  prelates  and  all  the  temporal  corruptions  of 
the  Church,  in  the  form  of  a dispute  between  a 
griffon  and  a pelican,  for  and  against  the  Eoman 
Church,  the  ploughman  being  arbitrator  in  the 
dispute.  The  pelican,  which  represents  the  Angli- 
can Church,  is  the  victor. 

Ploughshare.  One  of  the  characters  whose 
“adventures”  are  described  in  Strutt’s  post- 
humous work,  entitled  Bumpkin' s Disaster  (q.v.). 

“ Pluck  from  the  memory  a rooted 

sorrow.” — Macbeth , act  v.,  scene  3. 

“Plucked  (And)  his  gown,  to  share 

the  good  man’s  smile.” — Goldsmith,  The  Deserted 
Village , line  184. 

Plume,  Sir,  in  Pope’s  Rape  of  the  Dock  (q.v.), 
is  intended  for  Thomas  Coke,  Vice-Chamberlain  to 
Queen  Anne : 

“ Sir  Plume  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain. 

And  the  nice  conduct  of  a clouded  cane.” 

Plummer,  Caleb.  The  toy-maker,  in  Dic- 
kens’s story  of  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  (q.v.), 
whose  son,  Edward,  eventually  marries  May 
Fielding  (q.v.).  See  Bertha. 

“ Plump  as  stall’d  theology.  As.” — 

Young, Night  Thoughts  (“The Christian  Triumph”). 

Plumptre,  Edward  Hayes,  clergyman, 
poet,  and  translator  (b.  1821),  has  published  Ser- 
mons at  King' s College  (1859) ; Lazarus,  and  other 
Poems  (1864) ; Master  and  Scholar,  and  other  Poems 
(1865) ; Theology  and  Life  (1866) ; Christ  and 
Christendom  (1867) ; Byways  of  Scripture  (1869) ; 
and  Biblical  Studies;  besides  translations  from 
Sophocles  (1866)  and  JEschylus  (1870).  He  also 
edited  The  Bible  Educator,  and  has  contributed 
largely  to  periodical  literature. 

Plurality  of  Worlds,  The.  An  essay  by 
William  Whewell  (1794 — 1866),  in  which  he 
argues  that  our  earth  is  the  only  sphere  inhabited 
by  sentient  beings.  His  views  were  opposed  by 
Sir  David  Brewster  and  Sir  James  Stephen,  and 
supported  by  Dr.  Chalmers  in  his  Astronomical 
Discourses. 

Plutarch.  The  Lives  of  this  writer  were 
translated  by  North  (1579),  by  Langhome  (1770), 
and  by  A.  H.  Clough.  To  the  first  of  these 
versions  Shakespeare  was  largely  indebted  for  the 
plots  of  some  of  his  plays. 

Plymley,  Peter.  The  pseudonym  under 
which  the  Eev.  Sydney  Smith  (1771 — 1845)  wrote 
the  political  tract  entitled  Letters  on  the  Subject  of 
the  Catholics,  to  my  brother  Abraham,  tv  ho  lives  in 
the  Country  (1808). 

Pococke,  Edward,  D.D.,  Orientalist  (b. 
1604,  d.  1691),  whoso  “Theological  Works,  con- 
taining his  Porta  Mosis  and  English  Commentary 
on  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah,  and  Malachi,  to  which  is 
prefixed  an  account  of  his  Life  and  Writings,”  by 
Leonard  Twells,  were  published  in  1740.  His 
Specimen  Historic  Arabum  appeared  in  1649 ; his 
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Arabic  text  of  tho  Historia  Dynastica  of  Abu-1- 
Pharag,  with  a Latin  translation,  in  1663. 

Pocula  Castalia,  containing  The  Author's 
Motto,  Fortune’s  Tennis  Ball,  and  other  pieces,  was 
written  by  Robert  Baron  (b.  1631)  in  1650.  See 
Todd’s  edition  of  Milton’s  poetical  works. 

Podsnap.  A “ type  of  the  heavy  gentry, 
lumbering,  and  straight-backed  as  Elizabethan 
furniture,”  in  Dickens’s  Our  Mutual  Friend. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  poet  and  prose  writer 
(b.  1811,  d.  1849),  published  Al  Aaraff  and  other 
Poems  (1829) ; Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Ara- 
besque (1841)  ; another  volume  of  Tales  and  a 
collection  of  his  Poems  (1845)  ; and  Eureka : a 
Prose  Poem  (1848)  His  best-known  works  are  his 
poem  of  The  Raven  (q.v.),  and  The  Bells,  to  which 
may  be  added  Annabel  Lee,  To  Helen,  and  El 
E or  ado.  Among  his  stories  the  most  familiar  are 

The  Gold  Bug,  The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue, 
and  The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  Essays  on  Mrs.  Browning,  Macaulay, 
Dickens,  Lever,  Longfellow,  and  Hawthorne. 
The  most  complete  edition  of  his  Works  is  that 
compiled  by  J.  H.  Ingram,  produced  with  a 
Memoir  in  1875.  See  also  the  Life  by  Hannay 
(1863).  Eor  Criticism,  see  the  essay  by  Baude- 
laire prefixed  to  the  1872  edition  of  the  Works. 
Lowell  describes  Poe  as — 

“Three-fifths  of  him  genius  and  two-fifths  sheer  fudge,’’ 
and  speaks  of  him  as  one 

“Who  talks  like  a hook  of  iamhs  and  pentameters, 

In  a way  to  make  people  of  common  sense  damn  metres ; 

Who  has  written  some  things  quite  the  best  of  their  kind, 

But  the  heart  somehow  seems  aU  squeezed  out  by  the  mind.” 

Perhaps  his  most  appreciative  critic  was  James 
Hannay,  who  characterised  him  as  “perfectly 
poetic  in  his  own  province.  If  his  circle  is  narrow, 
it  is  a magic  one.  His  poetry  is  sheer  poetry,  and 
borrows  nothing  from  without,  as  didactic  poetry 
does.”  He  said  of  himself  that  poetry  had  been 
with  him  “ not  a purpose,  but  a passion.”  Among 
the  more  striking  passages  in  his  poems  is  that 
which  occurs  in  his  verses  To  Helen,  about 

“ The  glory  that  was  Greece, 

And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome.” 

This  has  frequently  been  attributed  to  Byron.  See 
Politian. 

Poemata  et  Epigrammata,  by  Richard 
Crashaw  (1616 — 1650),  containing,  among  others, 
the  following  on  St.  John  ii. — “Aquae  in  vinum 
versse” — 

“Unde  robur  vestrls,  et  non  sua  purpura  lymphis  1 
Quae  rosa  mlrantes  tam  nova  mutat  aquas  ? 

Numen  (convlvic)  praesens  agnosclte  numen : 

Lympha  pudlca  vidlt  Deurn,  et  erubult.” 

The  latter  line  was  translated  by  Crashaw,  as 
follows : — 

" The  conscious  water  saw  Its  God,  and  blushed.” 

Hayley  has  it,  much  less  successfully, 

“The  element  saw  God,  and  blushed  with  awe.” 

Poems,  by  Mrs:  Radcliffe,  the  novelist,  were 
published  in  1834.  “It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,” 


says  Mrs.  Barbauld,  “ that  there  are  many  elegant 
pieces  of  poetry  interspersed  through  the  volumes  of 
Mrs.  Radcliffe;  ” and  Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks  that 
“ her  poetry,  partakes  of  the  rich  and  beautiful 
colouring  which  distinguishes  her  prose  composi- 
tion.” It  is  comparatively  unknown,  however,  to 
modem  readers. 

Poems  and  Ballads,  by  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne  (b.  1837),  appeared  in  1866.  “ Here,” 
says  one  of  his  critics,  “ was  a series  of  wild  and 
Gothic  pieces,  full  of  sensuous  and  turbid  passion, 
lavishing  a prodigious  wealth  of  music  and  ima- 
gery upon  the  most  perilous  themes,  and  treating 
them  in  an  openly  defiant  manner.  The  fault  of 
the  book  is  excess.  This  poet,  extravagant  in 
spiritual  or  political  revolt,  in  disdain,  in  dra- 
matic outbursts,  was  no  less  so  in  his  treatment  of 
sensuous  themes.  The  value  of  the  book  consists 
in  its  fine  poetry,  and  especially  in  the  structure 
of  that  poetry,  so  full  of  lyrical  revelations,  of 
harmonies  unknown  before.” 

Poems  before  Congress,  by  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning  (1809 — 1861),  were  published 
in  1860,  and  “ written,”  as  the  authoress  tells  us, 
“ under  the  pressure  of  the  events  they  indicate, 
after  a residence  in  Italy  of  many  years.”  The 
“Congress  ” referred  to  is  that  of  Yillafranca. 

Poesie,  Art  of  English.  See  Art  of  Eng- 
lish POESIE. 

Poesy,  Defence  of.  See  Defence  ofPoetrt, 
and  Poethie,  Apology  for. 

Poesy,  The  Progress  of.  See  Progress  of 
Poesy,  The. 

“ Poet  (A)  soaring  in  the  high  region 

of  his  fancies.”  See  “ Garland  and  singing 
robes.” 

Poet-Laureate,  The  Election  of  a.  See 

Laureat,  The  Election  of  a. 

“Poet  of  Nature,  thou  hast  wept 

to  know.”  — To  Wordsworth,  by  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley. 


Poet  Of  Poets,  The.  A title  sometimes 
given  to  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  of  whom  Ma- 
caulay said  that  the  terms  “bard”  and  “inspira- 
tion” had  a special  significance  when  applied  to 
him. 


Poet  of  the  Poor,  The.  A name  bestowed 
on  George  Crabbe  (q.v.). 

Poet  Squab.  A name  conferred  on  John 
Dryden  (q.v.)  by  the  Earl  of  Rochester  (q.v.),  on 
account  of  the  former’s  corpulency. 


Poet,  The.  A poem  by  Alfred  Tennyson, 
published  in  1830,  and  beginning : — 

“The  poet  in  a golden  clime  was  horn, 

With  golden  stars  above ; 

Dower’d  with  the  liatc  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 

The  love  of  love. 
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He  saw  thro'  life  and  death,  thro’  good  and  111, 
lie  saw  thru’  Ids  own  soul. 

The  marvel  of  the  everlasting  will, 

An  open  scroll, 

“ Before  him  lay  : with  echoing  feet  he  threaded 
The  secretest  walks  of  fame  : 

The  viewless  arrows  of  his  thoughts  were  headed 
And  wing’d  with  flame.” 

See,  also,  Poet’s  Mind,  The. 

Poet,  The  Postman.  See  Postman  Poet, 
The. 

Poet,  The  Quaker.  See  Quaker  Poet, 
The. 

Poetaster,  The.  A comedy  by  Ben  Jonson 
(1574 — 1637),  written  in  1601,  in  which  he  re- 
venged himself  for  the  attacks  of  some  of  his 
contemporary  dramatists  by  introducing  them 
under  fictitious  names  into  the  scene  and  action 
of  his  piece.  Crispinus  is  Marston;  Demetrius, 
Dekker.  Himself  he  personates  under  the  disguise 
of  Horace.  His  adversaries  were  not  crushed, 
however,  by  his  weighty  blows,  and  Dbkker  re- 
plied in  his  Satiro-Mastix  (q.v.),  produced  in  1602. 
See  Disraeli’s  Quarrels  of  Authors  and  Coleridge’s 
Notes  and  Lectures.  The  word  poetaster  is  now 
incorporated  in  the  language. 

“Poetess,  A maudlin.”  See  “Maudlin 
poetess.” 

“ Poetic  child,  Meet  nurse  for  a.”— 

Scott’s  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  canto  vi., 
stanza  2. 

“ Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around,” 

— Addison,  A Letter  from  Italy — 

“ And  still  I seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground.’’ 

“ Poetic  nook,  O for  a seat  in  some.” 

— Hunt,  Politics  and  Poetics. 

“ Poetic  pains.”  See  “Pleasure  in  poetic 
pains.” 

“ Poetic  prose.”  See  “Warbler  of  poetic 
prose.” 

Poeticse  Vi  Medica,  De  : “ Prelectiones 

Academic®  Oxonii  Labit®,  Annis  1832 — 41,”  by 
the  Eev.  John  Keble  (1792  — 1866),  who  held 
the  Professorship  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  from  1831 
to  1842.  These  Latin  lectures,  which  appeared 
in  1844,  and  a volume  of  Occasional  Papers  and 
Review 8 published  in  1877,  represent  all  Keble’ s 
work  in  this  field  of  literature. 

Poetical  Farrago,  The : “ being  a Miscel- 
laneous Assemblage  of  Epigrams  and  other  jeux 
(V esprit,  selected  from  the  most  Approved  Writers,” 
and  published  in  1794. 

“ Poetical,  I would  the  gods  had  made 

thee.” — As  You  Like  It,  act  iii.,  scene  3. 

Poetical  Letter  from  Copenhagen,  A. 

Addressed  by  Ambrose  Philips  (1671 — 1748)  to 
the  Duko  of  Dorset,  and  published  in  The  Tatler. 
Pope  speaks  of  it  in  ono  of  his  letters  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a man  “ who  could  write  very  nobly;” 
tmd  Steele  calls  it  “as  fine  a piece  as  wo  over 


had  from  any  of  the  schools  of  the  most  learned 
painters.”  It  was  written  in  1709. 

Poetical  Miscellanies,  by  William  Browne 
(q.v.),  consist  of  love-songs,  “ hymen  dais,”  trans- 
lations, and  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms,  and  ap- 
peared in  1633. 

Poetical  Rhapsody,  A:  “containing 

divers  Sonnets,  Odes,  Elegies,  Madrigals,  Epigrams, 
Pastorals,  Eclogues,  with  other  Poems,  both  in 
rhyme  and  measured  verso,  for  variety  and  plea- 
sure, the  like  never  yet  published  : — 

“ ‘ The  bee  .and  spider,  by  a diverse  power, 

Suck  honey  and  poison  from  the  self-same  flower.’  ” 

This  collection  was  edited  by  Francis  Davison  in 
1602,  and  includes  poems  by  Charles  Best,  Thomas 
Campion,  Henry  Constable,  Sir  John  Davies,  John 
Donne,  Thomas  Spelman,  Edmund  Spenser,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Joshua  Sylvester,  Thomas  Watson, 
Davison  himself,  and  others.  It  was  re-edited  by 
Sir  Harris  Nicholas  in  1826. 

Poetrie,  An  Apology  for.  A prose  work 
of  criticism,  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  published  in 
1595,  and  afterwards  called  The  Defense  of  Poesy. 
The  latter  is  the  title  also  of  a work  by  Shelley. 
See  Defence  of  Poetry. 

Poetry  in  England — poetry,  that  is,  written 
in  English  and  by  English  people — begins  with 
Cmdmon  (q.v.),  Beowulf  (q.v.),  which  would  other- 
wise have  come  first,  having  been  written  by  an 
Englishman  before  he  and  his  countrymen  arrived 
in  Britain.  It  is  a remarkable  and  characteristic 
fact  that  our  first  poetical  work  of  any  merit  should 
have  been  religious  in  character.  As  it  happens, 
religion  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  “ notes  ” of 
our  literature  throughout,  and  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  people. 
The  English  always  were  a God-fearing  and  God- 
loving  race,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  their  poetry  should  open  with  a work — the 
Paraphrases  (q.v.)  — in  which  the  striking  pas- 
sages of  both  Testaments  are  versified  with  much 
fire  and  energy.  The  tale  told  by  C®dmon  was 
taken  up  by  Aldhelm  (q.v.),  and  a large  proportion 
of  the  remains  of  early  verse,  as  found  in  the  Exeter 
(q.v.)  and  Vercelli  (q.v.)  Books,  is  religious  in 
subject  and  in  tone.  Occasionally  a war-note  was 
sounded,  as  in  the  poems  which  celebrate  the  battles 
of  Finnesburh  (q.v.),  Brunanburgh,  and  Maldon 
(q.v.),  for  the  English  were  a fighting  as  well  as 
a pious  and  homely  people,  but  for  a long  time  it 
is  the  piety  and  the  homeliness  which  figure  most 
conspicuously  in  our  song-work.  It  was  so  even 
after  the  Norman  Conquest  had  occurred,  and  had 
brought  with  it  the  influence  of  Norman  thought 
and  customs.  To  the  latter  too  much  must  not  be 
attributed.  The  Normans  never  effected  any  very 
revolutionary  change  in  our  language  or  ideas. 
The  early  English  notion  of  verse  had  been  ono  of 
short  decisive  lines,  destitute  of  rhyme,  but  not 
without  rhythm, 'and  with  considerable  alliteration. 
This  was  the  poetic  stylo  before  the  Conquest,  and 
it  may  be  said  to  liavo  reigned  supremo,  with 
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modifications,  to  the  time  of  Chaucer.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  Norman  and  Englishman  soon  coalesced, 
being-  indeed  of  the  same  blood,  and  side  by  side 
resisted  the  French  encroachments  which,  under 
the  Plantagenets,  really  did  influence  our  life  and 
literature.  The  religious  tendency  was  never 
thwarted.  The  notable  works  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  alternate  between  reli- 
gion and  legendary  history.  Side  by  side  with 
the  affection  for  what  was  right  and  holy  was  the 
fondness  for  drawing  out  long  pedigrees  for  the 
country  in  which  the  English  found  themselves, 
and  which  long  generations  had  taught  them  to 
love  heartily.  To  about  1200  belongs  the  Brut  of 
Layamon  (q.v.),  a rhyming  Chronicle,  founded  on 
the  work  of  Wace,  which  in  its  turn  had  been 
founded  on  that  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (q.v.). 
In  1215,  came  the  Ormulum  (q.v.)  of  Ormin,  a monk; 
like  Layamon — for  it  is  to  the  clergy  that  we  owe 
so  much  of  the  poetry  of  this  period.  The  one  traced 
the  history  of  Britain  up  to  fabulous  times,  the 
other  was  a poetic  version  of  Church  services,  with 
homilies  adhibited.  In  1298,  we  have  another 
chronicle  from  Robert  of  Gloucester  (q.v.),  and  in 
1303,  another  didactic  work  in  the  Handling  of 
Sins  (q.v.)  of  Robert  de  Brunne  (q.v.).  After 
this  came  (about  1320)  the  Cursor  Mundi,  a 
metrical  summary  of  both  Testaments,  with  legends 
interspersed,  and  (about  1340)  Richard  Rolle  of 
Hampole’s  Pricke  of  Conscience  (q.v.),  the  title  of 
which  tells  its  tale.  The  supreme  poet  of  this  time 
has  yet,  however,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  person  of 
Langland,  the  author  of  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plow- 
man (q.v.),  the  first  man  of  real  genius  after  Caed- 
mon. Ormin  and  Rolle  and  the  rest  were  patient 
and  industrious,  even  fervid  and  enthusiastic,  com- 
pilers, but  little  more.  Langland,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a perfect  right  to  rank  with  the  leaders  of  our 
literature,  less,  perhaps,  for  his  manner,  which, 
adapted  to  the  popular  comprehension,  is  somewhat 
rough  and  coarse  in  character,  than  for  his  matter, 
which  throws  immense  light  upon  the  England  and 
the  English  of  his  time.  This,  and  not  the  works 
of  Wy cliff e,  was  the  literary  beginning  of  the  Re- 
formation, which  owed  more  to  Langland  than  has, 
till  lately,  been  supposed.  The  Vision  is  a work  of 
unmistakable  power,  its  exaltation  of  feeling  being 
only  one  of  its  many  merits.  To  this  age,  too, 
must  be  assigned  the  rise  of  the  English  lyric,  both 
of  love  and  of  war,  the  former  in  but  tiny  quan- 
tities, and  still  tinier  qualities ; the  latter  finding 
its  best  representative  in  Laurence  Minot  (q.v.). 
The  story-telling  spirit  did  not  confine  itself  to 
British  history,  but  delighted  in  narratives  from 
classical  history  and  legendary  lore.  This,  in 
fact,  was  the  time  of  the  voluminous  romances, 
which  Englishmen  laboriously  rendered  from  the 
French,  and  which  answered  then  the  purposes 
now  answered  by  the  novel.  A true  vein  of  na- 
tural poetry  was  struck  by  Nicholas  of  Guildford 
in  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale  (q.v.),  which  stands 
out,  along  with  the  Vision,  as  a supreme  specimen 
of  English  poetry  in  these  two  centuries.  At  the 


closo  of  the  fourteenth  we  come  upon  the  works  of 
Gower,  whose  Confessio  Amantis  (q.v.)  is  a curious 
compound  of  many  simples,  and  whose  general 
didacticism  is  said  to  have  earned  for  him  from 
Chaucer _ the  epithet  of  “moral.”  Chaucer  (q.v.) 
himself  is,  as  everybody  knows,  too  great  an  artiBt 
to  be  statedly  and  prominently  didactic.  He  is  the 
great  tale-teller  in  the  language — our  English 
Boccaccio,  with,  to  be  sure,  some  of  his  Italian  pro- 
totype’s coarseness,  but  with  a general  healthiness 
of  sentiment  and  fancy  which  the  latter  had  not. 
Chaucer  was  a man  of  the  court  and  of  affairs,  and 
he  is  the  first  writer  in  what  may  be  termed 
literary  English.  In  him  we  find  many  of  the 
modern  forms  of  metre,  and  a facility  of  rhyme 
owing  somewhat  to  his  free  adoption  of  Anglicised 
French  words.  He  may  be  said  to  have  crystal- 
lised the  language,  to  which  he  gave  at  once 
breadth  and  variety.  Of  his  command  of  humour 
and  pathos  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  nor  need  the 
accuracy  and  vividness  of  his  pictures  of  contem- 
porary character  and  manners  be  insisted  upon. 
After  his  decease,  English  poetry  languished  for 
many  a long  day,  living  for  a considerable  time  only 
in  the  works  of  Lydgate  (q.v.)  and  Occleve  (q.v.),  the 
former  of  whom  was  a distinct  imitator  of  his  great 
predecessor.  His  Falls  of  Princes  (q.v.),  Story  of 
Thebes  (q.v.),  and  Troy  Book  (q.v.),  are  all  out- 
comes of  the  tale-telling  spirit,  the  first  of  these 
being  founded  on  Boccaccio’s  Be  Casibus  Illustrium 
Virorum.  Occleve  is  remembered  by  his  Governail 
of  Princes  (q.v.).  To  this  period  belong,  too,  the 
Chronicles  of  John  Harding  (q.v.),  and  others,  as 
well  as  the  stream  of  ballads  which,  at  all  time 
plentiful  in  England,  began  to  swell  up  from  the 
hearts  of  the  people  with  remarkable  fulness. 
The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  boasted  only  one  leading- 
worthy— the  Stephen  Hawes  (q.v.)  who  wrote  The 
Passe  Tyme  of  Pleasure  (q.v.).  A much  greater 
name  is  that  of  John  Skelton  (q.v.),  cleric  and 
laureate,  whose  broad  satires  marked  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  whose  Colin  Clout  (q.v.)  and 
Phylypp  Spar  owe  (q.v.),  render  him  our  foremost 
poet  between  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  Here  was 
another  reformer  of  the  same  stamp  as  Langland, 
but  with  a different  manner  of  expression — coarser, 
and  therefore  less  effective ; lacking,  too,  the 
high  spirituality  of  the  elder  poet.  Wyatt  (q.v.) 
and  Surrey  (q.v.),  who  came  after  him,  are,  in 
comparison,  but  amorous  twangers  of  the  lyre. 
They  were  courtly  poets,  and  sang  of  love  and 
nothing  else,  in  series  of  sonnets  and  other  lyrics 
from  which  few  gems  can  be  extracted.  Of  the 
two,  Wyatt  had  the  lighter  touch  and  the  better 
eye  for  form.  But  both  are  notable  as  the  founders 
of  what  may  be  called  the  amorous  school  of  Eng- 
lish poetry,  which  has  devoted  itself  to  the  analysis 
of  the  tender  passion.  Sackville  (q.v.),  who  ranks 
among  the  dramatists  by  virtue  of  Gorboduc  (q.v.), 
is  worthy  of  remembrance  as  a poet  for  his  share 
in  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates  (q.v.),  of  which  he 
was  the  conceiver,  and  to  which  he  contributed  the 
ablest  portions.  Gascoigne’s  Steele  Glassc  (q.v.)  is 
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more  curious  than  permanently  interesting.  Tho 
year  of  its  appearance  saw  also  tho  publication  of  tho 
collection  of  verses  entitled  The  Paradise  of  Dainty 
Devices  (q.v.).  It  is  notable  that,  just  before  tho 
burst  of  poetic  brilliancy  which  illumined  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  came  our  earliest  books  of  criticism — 
'Wilson’s  Art  of  Retorique,  Sidney’s  Art  of  Doe  trie, 
'Webbe’s  Discourse  of  Poetrie,  and  Puttenham’s 
Arte  of  Does ie — which,  no  doubt,  did  something  to 
make  poetry  more  of  an  art  than  it  had  been 
before.  The  great  name  in  Elizabethan  poetry 
before  Shakespeare’s  is  that  of  Edmund  Spenser 
(q.v.),  whose  Shepherd's  Calendar  (q.v.)  appeared 
iu  1579,  followed  in  1590  by  The  Faerie  Quecne 
(q.v.),  and  early  in  1593  by  Venus  and  Adonis  (q.v.), 
Shakespeare’s  earliest  work.  Spenser  is  our  prose 
Bunyan,  our  great  poetical  allegorist,  and  perhaps 
our  sweetest  versifier.  The  ordinary  reader  rarely 
finishes  his  Faerie  Queene  ; but  to  his  brother  poets 
it  has  been  a mine  of  noble  thoughts  and  beauteous 
fancies.  It  is  full  of  the  throbbing  earnestness 
of  the  age.  Of  the  larger  cluster  of  Elizabethan 
writers  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  such  a small  space. 
The  greatest  of  them  come  rather  under  the  head 
of  Drama  (q.v.)  than  of  Poetry,  though  most  of 
them  were  as  great  as  poets  as  they  were  as 
dramatists.  Shakespeare  certainly  was,  and  so  was 
Marlowe  (q.v.),  and  Chapman  (q.v.) — the  second 
as  the  author  of  The  Passionate  Shepherd  (q.v.),  and 
the  third  of  what  still  remains  the  most  poetical 
rendering  of  Homer.  As  for  Ben  Jonson,  who 
would  not  rather  have  his  songs  and  minor  pieces 
in  preference  to  his  too  learned  dramas  ? The  won- 
derful variety  and  depth  of  the  Shakespearian  Sonnets 
(q.v.)  need  no  eulogy.  Let  us,  however,  dwell  rather 
upon  the  undramatic  writers  of  the  time — upon  men 
like  Bamfield  (q.v.),  Breton  (q.v.),  Constable  (q.v.), 
and  Lodge  (q.v.),  who  belong  to  the  amorous 
school;  Fulke  Greville  (q.v.)  and  Sir  John  Davies 
(q.v.),  who  represent  the  abstract  thinkers ; and 
Drayton  (q.v.),  Daniel  (q.v.),  and  Warner  (q.v.), 
whose  Polyolbion  (q.v.),  Civil  Wars  (q.v.),  and 
Albion's  England  (q.v.)  respectively,  testify  to  the 
enthusiastic  patriotism  of  the  English  of  that  age. 
The  first  of  these  is  a poetical  guide-book  to  Eng- 
land, at  once  fanciful  and  accurate.  The  other 
two  are  as  vigorous,  but  inferior  in  imagination. 
The  translators  need  only  be  referred  to.  The 
poetasters  include  such  names  as  Watson  (q.v.), 
Taylor  (q.v.),  Tusser  (q.v.),  Norton  (q.v.),  and  the 
like,  who  were  only  quaint  or  affected,  or  perhaps 
both.  After  the  dramatic  climacteric,  pure  lyricism 
had  the  best  of*  it.  Jonson,  and  Dekker,  and 
Webster,  and  Hey  wood,  and  Middleton,  were  all 
writing  in  tho  reign  of  James  I.,  but  the  times 
of  tho  two  first  Stuarts,  James  and  Charles, 
were  emphatically  those  of  tho  lyric  poets,  who, 
as  became  the  growing  frivolity  of  society, 
learned  to  sing  with  more  ease  and  lightness 
than  the  majority  of  their  fathers.  Tho  songs 
of  Suckling  (q.v.),  Lovelace  (q.v.),  Herrick 
(q.v.),  and  Carew  (q.v.),  havo  never  been  sur- 
passed, and  never  will  be,  for  their  gaiety  and 


grace  are  incommunicable.  These  are  the  Cavalier 
poets.  Tho  rural  muse  shows  itself  in  Browne 
(q.v.),  whose  Britannia's  Pastorals  (q.v.),  are 
among  the  first  beginnings  of  our  purely  pas- 
toral song.  Satire  and  didactics  find  a voice 
in  men  like  Hall  (q.v.),  Donne  (q.v.),  and  Wither 
(q.v.),  though  the  last-named  has  a claim  to  rank 
with  the  Lovelaces,  by  reason  of  certain  of  his 
lyrics.  Donne  is  the  metaphysician  among  poets, 
closely  followed  in  that  vein  by  Cowley  (q.v.), 
whilst  a general  religious  tone  runs  through 
tho  works  of  Fletcher  (q.v.),  Herbert  (q.v.), 
Yaughan  (q.v.),  and  Crashaw  (q.v.),  whose  notes 
are  among  the  sweetest  and  most  refined  of  those 
that  figure  in  what  George  MacDonald  has  called 
England’s  Antiphon.  Habington  (q.v.)  and  Waller 
(q.v.)  rank  with  the  amorous  writers;  and  the 
latter  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  author 
of  at  least  two  lyrics  which  defy  improvement, 
the  Lines  to  a Girdle , and  Go,  lovely  Rose.  The 
former’s  Castara  (q.v.),  is  full  of  tender  delicacy. 
Milton  (q.v.),  who  bridges  over  the  interval  be- 
tween Stuart  and  Stuart,  is  essentially  the  poet 
of  revolution,  and  was  fond  of  representing 
struggle,  as  in  Satan  and  in  Samson.  The  former 
is  really  the  hero  of  Paradise  Lost  (q.v.),  and  is  one 
of  the  grandest  figures  in  our  literature.  For 
the  rest,  this  poem,  together  with  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress  (q.v.),  has  done  much  to  mould  the  re- 
ligious notions  of  the  people.  It  is  pre-eminently 
a learned  work,  and  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  cannot  realise  its  wonderful  allusiveness. 
Its  marvellously  majestic  style  has  influenced  all 
succeeding  blank  verse,  except  Tennyson’s.  Its 
continuation,  Paradise  Regained  (q.v.),  is  markedly 
inferior,  though  the  poet  had  in  this  case  Christ  for 
a hero.  Milton’s  most  perfect  works,  perhaps,  are 
his  L’ Allegro  (q.v.)  and  II  Penseroso  (q.v.),  which 
have  a freshness  and  lightness,  with  a felicity  of 
epithet,  perennially  charming.  The  Sonnets  stand 
alone  in  their  statuesque  grandeur  of  form  and 
phrase.  After  Milton  came  Marvell  (q.v.),  with 
his  satires  against  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  and 
Butler  (q.v.)  with  his  Hudibras  (q.v.),  a still  more 
powerful  satire  against  Marvell’s  friends,  the 
Puritans,  embodying  all  the  bitterness  of  the 
Cavalier  scorn  with  more  than  the  ordinary  Cava- 
lier wit  and  humour.  For  satire,  however,  the  first 
great  English  master  was  John  Dryden  (q.v.),  the 
literary  father  of  Alexander  Pope,  and  the  first  to 
aim  consciously  at  correctness  of  style.  He  figures  as 
a theologian  and  a translator,  as  well  as  a satirist, 
and  is  great  in  all.  His  Absalom  and  Achitophcl 
(q.v.)  is  masterly  in  its  character- drawing ; in  the 
Rcligio  Laid  (q.v.),  he  argues  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  The  Hind  and  Panther  (q.v.),  for  the 
Church  of  Rome,  with  equal  success  artistically.  His 
version  of  Virgil  has  vigour,  but  lacks  the  calm 
dignity  of  the  original.  His  contemporary  Oldham 
(q.v.)  has  the  merit  of  forcible  satiric  power. 
Dorset  (q.v.),  Roscommon  (q.v.),  Sheffield  (q.v.), 
Rochester  (q.v.)  and  Sedlcy  (q.v.),  are  tho  “ mob 
of  gentlemen”  whom  Pope  describes,  and  whoso 
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ease  of  style  reminds  us  of  the  Sucklings  and 
Lovelaces  of  an  earlier  generation.  Some  of  their 
lyrics  have  a vitality  which  would  surprise  tho 
writers  could  they  know  of  it.  Pope  (q.v.)  himself 
has  more  polish  than  Dryden,  and  more  keenness, 
hut  not  so  much  vigour.  His  wit  is  rapier-like  in 
its  dexterity,  not  crushing  like  a bludgeon ; he  can 
sneer  magnificontly,  and  has  blown  away  many 
a reputation  with  a breath.  He  had  few  original 
ideas,  but  he  could  immortalise  a common-place, 
and  crystallise  for  ever  some  one  else’s  thought.  He 
is  the  high-priest  of  epigram.  His  Duneiad  (q.v.) 
is  the  first  of  personal  satires ; his  Rape  of  the  Lock 
(q.v.)  is  unapproachable  as  the  epic  of  artificial  life. 
Of  his  contemporaries — Addison  (q.v.),  Swift  (q.v.), 
Thomson  (q.v.),  Parnell  (q.v.),  Green  (q.v.),  Somer- 
ville (q.v.),  Prior  (q.v.),  Gay  (q.v.),  Young  (q.v.), 
Dyer  (q.v.),  Tickell  (q.v.),  Philips  (q.v.),  Shen- 
stone  (q.v.),  Blair  (q.v.),  and  Congreve  (q.v.) — not 
many  of  these  had  the  divine  fire.  Yet  all  are 
notable — Swift  and  Young  for  the  vigour  of  their 
satire;  Prior  and  Congreve  for  the  grace  and 
brightness  of  their  vers  de  societe;  and  Thomson, 
Parnell,  Green,  Somerville,  and  Dyer  for  their 
descriptions  of  Nature,  now  coming  more  and  more 
into  appreciation.  In  what  may  be  termed  the 
next  generation,  we  find  a marked  improvement 
both  in  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  English 
poetry,  which  retains  all  its  correctness  and  ob- 
tains more  naturalness.  That  generation  includes 
Akenside  (q.v.),  Collins  (q.v.),  Goldsmith  (q.v.), 
Gray  (q.v.),  Churchill  (q.v.),  Chatterton  (q.v.), 
and  many  others ; Akenside  being  notable  for  the 
Spenserian  smoothness  of  his  Pleasures  of  Imagi- 
nation (q.v.),  Gray  and  Collins  for  the  classical 
beauty  of  their  Odes , Churchill  for  the  sledge- 
hammer hardness  of  his  satires,  Chatterton  for  the 
general  precocity  of  his  wonderful  genius,  and 
Goldsmith  for  the  pleasing  clearness  of  his  style, 
as  well  as  for  his  simple  enjoyment  of  nature.  But 
the  leader  par  excellence  of  the  natural  poets  was 
Cowper  (q.v.),  whose  earlier  works  partake  of  the 
rigidity  of  the  Popeian  school,  whilst  his  later 
have  the  ease  of  the  post-Bevolution  writers.  His 
humour  is  seen  in  John  Gilpin  (q.v.),  his  pathos  in 
the  Lines  to  Mary  Unwin,  but  his  great  work  is 
The  Task  (q.v.),  whose  charm  lies  in  its  delightful 
garrulity  about  himself,  his  doings,  his  thoughts, 
and  everything  that  happens  to  him.  Crabbe  (q.v.) 
introduced  the  Dutch  method  into  English  poetry, 
and  photographed  English  rural  life  and  character 
in  The  Village  (q.v.)  and  The  Parish  Register  (q.v.). 
The  writers  who  were  most  largely  influenced  by 
the  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality  that  took  their  rise 
in  France  were  Southey  (q  v.),  Coleridge  (q.v.), 
Wordsworth  (q.v.),  Byron  (q.v.),  and  Shelley  (q.v.), 
the  first  three  of  whom  were  speedily  disenchanted, 
and  relapsed  from  eager  and  aggressive  Radicalism 
into  the  most  sober  and  contented  Conservatism. 
Southey  opened  with  Wat  Tyler  (q.v.)  and  closed 
with  The  Vision  of  Judgment  (q.v.).  Coleridge  began 
with  the  Ode  to  France  (q.v.),  and  ended  with  a 
suggestive  Ode  to  Dejection.  So,  also,  with  Words- 


worth, whose  best  writing  is  associated  with  the 
noblest  patriotism — the  noblest  since  Shakespeare. 
Southoy  was  hardly  a poet  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term ; his  big  epics  are  already  dead,  but  some  of 
his  lyrics  live.  Coleridge  produced  less  work,  but 
moro  perfect  work,  than  any  poet  of  his  time,  fds 
Ancient  Mariner  (q.v.)  being  thoroughly  unique  in 
power.  Tho  interest  of  W ordsworth  lies  chiefly  in 
his  treatment  of  Nature,  to  which  he  imparted  a 
vital  personality  suggestive  of  the  pantheism  of 
the  ancients.  The  Fxcursion  (q.v.),  is  full  of  noble 
passages,  but  his  most  sustained  production  is  the 
majestic  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality 
(q.v.),  whilst  his  Sonnets  are  worthy  to  rank  with 
those  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare.  Byron’s  revo- 
lutionary spirit  took  the  form  of  protests  against 
the  conventionalities  of  the  society  of  his  time,  and 
is  seen  to  perfection  in  Don  Juan  (q.v.),  the  most 
truly  original  and  permanent  of  all  his  works. 
His  others  are  but  so  many  studies  of  his  own 
character  and  career.  His  lyrics,  with  a few 
exceptions,  lack  form,  but  all  are  full  of  the 
“ force  ” which  Arnold  regards  as  his  chief  quality. 
Shelley’s  revolt  was  against  not  only  the  world 
but  God  as  he  conceived  Him.  His  larger  poems 
are  even  now  unread,  except  The  Genci  (q.v.), 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  tragedy  outside  Shake- 
speare’s, and  the  Adonais  (q.v.),  his  melodious 
lament  for  Keats.  His  lyrics  are  among  the  most 
musical  in  the  language.  Keats,  who  cared 
nothing  about  contemporary  things,  went  to 
mythology  for  his  Hyperion  (q.v.)  and  Fndymion 
(q.v.),  two  beautiful  fragments,  overflowing  with 
luscious  description.  Landor  (q.v.)  also  lived 
among  the  men  of  old,  and  imparted  to  his  verse 
the  classic  charm  that  he  admired  so  much.  In 
The  Pleasures  of  Memory  Rogers  (q.v.)  reproduced 
the  regular  verse  of  his  young  days,  failing  in 
power,  but  achieving  elegance.  Moore  (q.v.)  was 
the  satirist  of  the  society  of  his  time,  and  the 
writer  of  amatory  songs  of  which  the  sweetness 
cloys;  whilst  the  dash  and  vigour  of  the  war- 
songs  of  Campbell  (q.v.)  will  always  give  him 
fame.  Leigh  Hunt’s  (q.v.)  verse  is  pleasing  and 
no  more,  but  Procter  (q.v.)  sang  of  the  sea — 
his  special  subject — with  power  and  enthusiasm. 
Among  others  may  be  named  Kirke  White  (q.v.), 
Bloomfield  (q.v.),  Hartley  Coleridge  (q.v.),  Lisle 
Bowles  (q.v.),  Peacock  (q.v.),  Keble  (q.v.),  Mrs. 
Hemans  (q.v.),  Hood  (q.v.),  and  Beddoes  (q.v.). 
Coming  down  nearer  to  our  own  time,  we  have 
to  regret  the  decease  of  David  Gray  (q.v.), 
Sydney  Dobell  (q.v.),  Alexander  Smith  (q.v.), 
Aytoun  (q.v.),  Lord  Lytton  (q.v.),  Mrs.  Browning 
(q.v.),  and  Charles  Kingsley  (q.v.).  Mrs.  Browning 
is  not  only  the  greatest  English  female  poet,  but 
probably  the  greatest  female  poet  that  ever  lived. 
Her  so-called  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  (q.v.)  are 
indubitably  her  supremest  effort,  though  Aurora 
Leigh  (q.v.)  is  full  of  imaginative  power.  The  later 
poets  may  almost  all  be  ranged  under  the  respec- 
tive banners  of  Tennyson  (q.v.),  Browning  (q.v), 
Arnold  (q.v.),  Swinburne  (q.v.),  Morris  (q.v.),  and 


D.  G.  Rossetti  (q.v.).  Of  these,  Tennyson  reigns  by 
force  of  the  variety  of  his  gifts  and  tho  width  of 
ais  ran^e,  though  his  superiority  to  his  contempo- 
raries as  a lyrist  and  idyllist  would  alone  give  him 
pre-eminence.  As  a song-writer  and  a painter  in 
words  he  ranks  with  Shakespeare,  whilst  as  an 
artist  pure  and  simple,  he  may  be  said  to  have  no 
equals.  His  In  Memoriam  (q.v.)  ranks  with  Lycidas 
(q.v.)  and  Adonais  (q.v.)  as  mere  poetry,  and  it 
has  the  additional  quality  of  being  a philosophic 
<mido  from  doubt  to  faith.  As  such,  it  is  unique 
m English  literature.  His  Idylls  of  the  King  (q.v.) 
■is  the  epic  of  the  nineteenth  century,  shadowing 
forth  the  eternal  war  of  sense  with  soul.  His  Queen 
Mary  (q.v.)  and  Harold  are  admittedly  among 
the  finest  poetic  dramas  since  the  Elizabethans. 
For  the  rest,  Browning’s  is  tho  poetry  of  intro- 
spection, sometimes,  it  must  be  said,  clothed  in  un- 
wieldy form,  and  too  often  incomprehensible.  The 
Ring  and  the  Book  (q.v.),  Fippa  Basses  (q.v.),  and 
certain  of  his  lyric  and  dramatic  monologues,  are 
the  best  things  he  has  done.  Matthew  Arnold’s 
poetry,  again,  is  that  of  isolation  from  the  age,  of 
craving  for  the  calm  which  the  Zeit-geist  denies 
to  him.  His  Thyrsis  (q.v.)  is  worthy  of  a place 
with  Lycidas , and  some  of  his  lyrics  are  certain 
to  be  remembered  for  their  melancholy  sweetness. 
Swinburne’s  characteristics  are  flow  of  language 
and  variety  of  metre;  his  mental  attitude  is,  like 
Shelley’s,  one  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  re- 
volt. His  most  successful  work  is  probably  his 
Atalanta  in  Calydon  (q.v.),  in  which  he  has  repro- 
duced the  old  Greek  drama  with  remarkable  fide- 
lity. Chastelard  (q.v.)  is  too  monotonously  sensuous, 
not  to  say  sensual,  in  tone ; and  Bothwell  (q.v.)  is 
too  tediously  long  to  live.  Morris  is  a dreamer, 
whose  soul  is  with  the  men  of  old,  and  whose 
power  of  story-telling,  as  in  The  Earthly  Paradise 
(q.v.),  would  have  delighted  Chaucer.  He  entertains 
us,  but  he  does  not  teach.  Rossetti  is  the  leader 
of  the  medievalists,  and  is  the  author  of  some  pas- 
sionate as  well  as  some  fantastic  lyrics.  Frederick 
Locker  (q.v.)  and  Austin  Dobson  (author  of  Vignettes 
in  Rhyme)  have  brought  society-verse  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  ease  and  polish.  The  other  modem  poets 
can  only  be  enumerated: — William  Allingham, 
Alfred  Austin,  P.  J.  Bailey,  Wm.  Barnes,  Robert 
Buchanan,  Aubrey  de  Yere,  George  Eliot,  E.  W. 
Gosse,  R.  H.  Home,  Lord  Houghton,  Jean  Ingelow, 
Lord  Lytton,  George  MacDonald,  P.  B.  Marston, 
Gerald  Massey,  George  Meredith,  Arthur  O’  Shaugh- 
nessy,  F.  T.  Palgrave,  Coventry  Patmore,  John 
Payne,  Christina  Rossetti,  Charles  Tennyson  Tur- 
ner, Archbishop  Trench,  Leicester  Warren,  Augusta 
Webster,  and  Thomas  Woolner  (all  of  whom  see), 
with  others  of  less  fame.  Among  tho  names  above- 
mentioned  are  those  of  some  Irishmen,  like  Moore 
and  Allingham,  and  some  Scotchmen,  like  Thom- 
son and  MacDonald — men  who,  however,  aro  only 
to  be  regarded  as  Irish  or  Scotch  by  birth,  seeing 
that  their  writings  are  in  English  and  are  English 
in  tone.  Scott  himself  is  hardly  to  bo  ranked 
among  the  poets  of  Scotland  for  tho  very  samo 


reason.  He  introduced  into  narrative  poetry  tho 
lilt  and  swing  of  tho  ballad,  whose  metre  he  so 
largely  adopted,  and  some  of  his  lyrics  are  perfect. 
Among  distinctively  Scottish  poets  may  be  enume- 
rated Thomas  the  Rhymer,  John  Barbour,  Henry 
the  Minstrel,  James  I.,  Robert  Henrysoun,  Walter 
Kennedy,  William  Dunbar,  Gawin  Douglas,  Sir 
David  Lindsay,  Alexander  Montgomery,  Allan 
Ramsay,  John  Skinner,  Hector  MacNeill,  Robert 
Fergusson,  Robert  Bums,  Lady  Nairne,  James 
Hogg,  Robert  Tannahill,  William  Nicholson,  Allan 
Cunningham,  William  Motherwell,  and  James 
Ballantine  (all  of  whom  see) ; and,  among  these, 
Dunbar,  Douglas,  Lindsay,  Ramsay,  Burns,  and 
Tannahill  stand  out  pre-eminently — Bums  espe- 
cially, as  the  man  in  whom  the  purely  Scottish  spirit 
found  its  most  varied  and  powerful  poetic  utterance. 
What  is  called  American  Poetry  is  almost  wholly 
in  the  same  key  as  English  Poetry,  the  scenery 
and  sentiment  of  which  have  been  largely  and  in- 
evitably imitated  by  Transatlantic  writers.  There 
is  nothing  national,  for  example,  about  the  pro- 
ductions of  Poe  (q.v.),  Longfellow  (q.v.),  Bryant 
(q.v.),  Emerson  (q.v.),  and  Whittier  (q.v.) — un- 
questionably the  leading  poets  of  their  country. 
They  may  take  American  topics,  as  in  Hiawatha 
(q.v.) , but  that  is  all.  The  treatment  and  the  style 
are  on  the  old  familiar  models.  More  thoroughly 
characteristic  is  the  humorous  verse  of  America,  as 
represented  by  Holmes  (q.v.),  Bret  Harte  (q.v.), 
and  Lowell  (q.v.).  Whitman  (q.v.)  cannot  be  re- 
cognised as  a poet  at  all.  Stedman  (q.v.)  is  the 
most  accomplished  producer  of  occasional  verse. 
The  authorities  on  English  Poetry  include  War- 
ton’s  History  (ed.  Hazhtt),  Campbell’s  Specimens, 
Ellis’s  Specimens,  Brydges’  Censura  Liter  aria  and 
other  works,  Wright’s  Biographia  Foetica,  Hallam’s 
Literary  History,  Craik’s  English  Literature,  Mor- 
ley’s  English  Writers,  and  Shorter  English  Foems , 
Taine’s  History  of  English  Literature,  and  Pal- 
grave’s  Golden  Treasury,  besides  an  enormous 
variety  of  occasional  criticism  embodied  in  works 
like  Leigh  Hunt’s  Men,  TVonien,  and  Books,  Imagi- 
nation and  Fancy,  Wit  and  Humour , Hazlitt’s  Eng- 
lish Foets,  Lowell’s  Among  my  Books  and  My  Study 
Windows,  Hutton’s  Essays,  Tloscoe’s  Essays,  Dennis’s 
Studies,  Swinburne’s  Essays  and  Studies,  Stephens’ 
Hours  in  a Library,  MacDonald’s  England's  Anti- 
phon, Masson’s  Essays,  See.  See.  British  and 
American  writers  are  fully  treated  in  Allibone’s 
Eictionary  of  British  and  American  Authors,  and 
reference  may  also  be  made  to  Griswold’s  Foets  of 
America,  and  Grant  Wilson’s  Foets  of  Scotland. 

Poetry,  An  Essay  on,  in  heroic  verse,  by 
John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire  (1649 
—1721).  This  poem  was  highly  praised  by  Ros- 
common, Dryden,  Pope,  and  others. 

Poetry,  Essay  on  the  Different  Styles 

of.  A poem,  in  English  heroic  verse,  by  Thomas 
Parnell  (1679 — 1718). 

Poetry,  History  of  English.  See  War- 

ton,  Thomas. 
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“ Poetry  (Not)  but  prose  run  mad.” — 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  line  188. 

Poetry,  On  the  Uncommon  Scarcity 

of.  “ Some  lines  containing,”  says  the  Rev.  J. 
Mitford,  “ a very  unusual  and  unnecessary  com- 
plaint.” They  were  contributed  by  William 
Falconer.  (1780 — 1769)  to  The  Gentleman  s Maga- 
zine for  December,  1755. 

“Poetry,  the  language  of  the  gods.” 

See  “ Nature  denied  him  much.” 

Poetry,  The  Progress  of.  See  Progress 
op  Poesy,  The. 

Poets,  An  Account  of  the  Greatest 
English.  A poetical  epistle  addressed  by  Joseph 
Addison  (1672 — 1719)  to  Mr.  Henry  Sacheverell, 
in  April,  1694.  It  includes  criticisms  on  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Cowley,  Milton,  Waller,  Roscommon, 
Denham,  Dryden,  Congreve,  Montague,  and  Dorset. 

“Poets  are  all  who  love,  who  feel 

great  truths  and  tell  them.” — Bailey’s  Festus. 

Poet’s  Complaint  to  his  Muse,  The. 

A poem  by  Thomas  Otway  (1651 — 1685),  pub- 
Eshed  in  1680  ; “ part  of  which,”  says  Johnson, 
“ I do  not  understand ; and  in  that  which  is  less 
obscure  I find  little  to  commend.  The  language 
is  often  gross.” 

“ Poet’s  dream,  The.”  See  “ Consecra- 
tion and  the  poet’s  dream.” 

“ Poet’s  eye  in  a fine  frenzy  rolling, 

The.”  For  the  familiar  quotation  of  which  this  is  a 
part,  see  A Midsummer  Might’s  Dream , act  v.,  sc.  1. 

Poets-Laureate.  See  Laureate,  Poets. 

Poets,  Lives  of  the,  by  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son (1709 — 1784),  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  those  poets,  produced  in  1779—81.  For 
the  editing  and  biographies,  which  include  much 
interesting  criticism,  the  writer  received  three 
hundred  guineas.  The  Lives  were  eventually 
edited  in  their  turn  by  William  Hazlitt,  the 
younger,  who  supplied  a number  of  others,  from 
Caedmon  to  Wordsworth,  with  the  assistance  of 
Allan  Cunningham,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  &c. 

Poet’s  Mind,  The.  A poem  by  Alfred 
Tennyson,  published  in  1830,  and  beginning : — 

“ Vex  not  thou  the  poet’s  mind  .... 

Clear  and  bright  It  should  he  ever, 

Flowing  like  a crystal  river, 

Bright  as  light  and  clear  as  wind.” 

“Poet’s  pen,  The.” — A Midsummer  Night's 
Dream , act  v.,  scene  1. 

Poet’s  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo,  The. 

A poem  by  Bobert  Southey  (1774 — 1843),  pub- 
lished in  1816. 

Poets’  Poet,  The.  A term  sometimes  ap- 
applied  to  Edmund  Spenser  (q.v),  who  has  always 
been  a favourite  with  the  greatest  of  his  successors. 
See  Poets,  The  Prince  of. 

Poet’s  Song,  The.  A lyric  by  Alfred 
Tennyson,  published  in  1842. 

Poets,  The  Feast  of  the.  A satiric  poem 


by  James  Henry  Leigh  Hunt  (1784 — 1859),  jn 
which  the  great  majority  of  his  poetic  contem- 
poraries are  introduced,  and  touched  off  with  much 
liveliness.  See  Poets,  The  Session  of  the. 

, Poets,  The  Prince  of.  Edmund  Spenser 
(q.v.)  is  so  called  on  his  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  See  Poets’  Poet,  The. 

Poets,  The  Session  of  the.  A quizzical 
series  of  verses,  written  by  Sir  John  Suckling 
(1609 — 1641),  in  which  the  poets  of  his  day  are 
severally  represented  as  laying  claim  to  the 
bays.  Finally,  the  laurel  is  given  to  an  aider- 
man,  on  the  ground  that 

“ The  best  sign 

Of  good  store  of  wit  was  to  have  good  store  of  coin.” 

See  Leigh  Hunt’s  Wit  and  Humour.  In  our  own 
day,  Robert  Buchanan  (q.v.)  contributed  to  The 
Spectator , in  1866,  a humorous  poem  called  The 
Session  of  the  Poets , in  which  he  introduced  Tenny- 
son, Browning,  Arnold,  Lord  Lytton,  Swinburne, 
Kingsley,  Alford,  Bailey,  Miss  Ingelow,  himself, 
and  others.  See  Laureat,  Election  of  a ; Poets, 
The  Feast  of  the. 

“Poets  (The),  who  on  earth  have 

made  us  heirs.”  See  “ Blessings  be  with  them.” 

“Poets  (We)  in  our  youth  begin  in 

gladness,” — Wordsworth,  Resolution  and  Inde- 
pendence— 

“ Whereof  come  in  the  end  despondency  and  madness." 

Pogram,  Elijah,  the  American  in  Dickens’s 
novel  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit  (q.v.),  distinguishes 
himself  by  his  fervid  eulogies  upon  his  native 
land.  “ Elijah  Pogram,”  says  Friswell,  “with 
his  defiance,  and  his  reference  to  his  country, 

‘ whose  bright  home  is  in  the  settin’  sun,’  is  im- 
mortal.” 

Poins,  in  Henry  IV.,  parts  i.  and  ii.,  is  a com- 
panion of  Falstaff  (q.v.). 

“ Point  a moral,  and  adorn  a tale,  To.” 

Line  222  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  satire,  The  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes  (q.v.). 

Polemo-Middinia  inter  Vitarvam  et 
Nebernam.  A macaronic  poem,  in  burlesque 
Latin,  by  William  Drummond  (1585 — 1649).  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Fifeshire.  Here  is  a specimen : — 

“ Hlc  aderant  Geordy  Akinhedius,  et  little  Johmis, 

Et  Jamy  Rlchaaus,  et  stout  Michel  Hendersonus, 

Qui  jolly  tryppas  ante  alios  dansare  solebat, 

Et  bobbare  bene,  et  lassas  kissare  bonseas.” 

Poliarchus,  in  Barclay’s  romance  of  Argcms 
(q.v.),  of  which  he  is  the  hero,  is  intended  for 
Henry  of  Navarre. 

Poliarchus.  The  pseudonym  under  which 
Sir  Charles  Cotterell  corresponded  with  Sirs. 
Katharine  Philips,  “the  matchless  Orinda”  (1631 
—1664),  (q.v.).  The  letters  that  passed  between 
them  were  published  in  1705. 

Policeman  X,  The  Ballads  of.  Con- 
tributed to  Punch  by  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray.  The  ballads  include : Lines  on  a Late 
Hospicious  Ewent,  The  Ballad  of  Eliza  Davis,  Jacob 
Omnium’s  Hoss , and  The  Organ  Boy's  Appeal. 
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Policie  of  a Prince,  The  Active.  See 

Votive  Policie  of  a Prince,  I he. 

Polindar  and  Flostella,  The  History 

□f  “and  other  poems,”  by  Sir  John  IIahyngton 
(1561 — 1612) ; published  in  1651. 

Polite  Learning,  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Present  State  of.  A prose  essay,  in  twelve 
chapters,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728  — 1774); 
published  in  1759.  “ It  is  the  first  publication  of 

Goldsmith’s,”  says  Professor  Masson,  “ in  which 
one  need  now  look  for  anything  of  his  real  mind, 
and  is  still  worth  reading.” 

“Politeness  costs  nothing,  and  gains 

everything.”  A.  sentence  in  one  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu’s  Letters.  Henry  IV.  of 
France  had  said  long  before:  “Parole  douce  ne 
coute  rien.” 

Politeuphia  : “ or,  Wit’s  Commonwealth.” 
A collection  of  prose  sentences  from  ancient 
authors,  arranged  by  John  Bodenham,  the  com- 
piler of  England's  Helicon  (q.v.),  and  published  in 
1598.  See  Palladis  Tamia. 

Politian.  An  unfinished  drama  by  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  (1811 — 1849).  Only  five  scenes  have 
been  published.  Among  the  characters  are  Ales- 
sandra,  Castiglione,  Di  Broglio,  Lalage,  Jacinta, 
and  Baldazzar.  Politian  is  described  as  Earl  of 
Leinster,  and  as 

“ A prodigy 

Pre-eminent  in  arts,  and  arms,  and  wealth, 

And  high  descent.” 

Political  Economy.  See  McCulloch  ; 
Malthus  ; Martineau  ; Mill  ; Ricardo  ; Smith  ; 
Stewart;  and  Whately. 

Political  Justice,  An  Inquiry  concern- 
ing; “and  its  influences  on  General  Virtue  and 
Happiness.”  A prose  work  by  William  Godwin 
(q.v.),  published  in  1793,  and  “ distinguished,”  says 
one  of  his  critics,  “by  the  most  acute  and  severe  logic, 
and  by  the  utmost  boldness  of  thinking,  founded 
on  a love  and  conviction  of  truth.  It  is  a system 
of  ethics,  and  one  that,  though  I think  it  erroneous 
myself,  is  built  on  following  up  into  its  fair  con- 
sequences a very  common  and  acknowledged  prin- 
ciple— that  abstract  reason  and  general  utility  are 
the  only  text  and  standard  of  moral  rectitude.” 

Political  Register,  The.  A weekly  serial, 
conducted  by  William  Cobbett  (q.v.),  from 
January,  1802,  to  1835.  Originally  Tory  in  tone, 
it  gradually  turned  round,  until  it  reached  the 
acme  of  violent  Radicalism,  and  distinguished 
itself  by  its  attacks  on  Pitt.  It  more  than  once 
procured  imprisonment  for  its  editor,  who  was  at 
one  time  (1810)  fined  £1,000  for  his  remarks  on  the 
flogging  of  militiamen,  and  who  at  another  (1817) 
forwarded  his  articles  to  the  printer  from  the  other 
sido  of  the  Atlantic. 

Politician,  The.  A tragedy  by  James 
Shirley  (1594—1666). 


Polixenes.  King  of  Bohemia,  in  The  Winter's 
Tale  (q.v.). 

Pollente.  The  father  of  Munera  in  Spenser’s 
Faerie  Queene  (q.v.). 

Pollio.  An  elegiac  ode,  by  William  Julius 
Mickle  (1734 — 1788),  published  in  1765. 

Pollok,  Robert,  Scottish  poet  (b.  1799,  d. 
1827),  wrote  Tales  of  the  Covenanters  and  The  Coarse 
of  Time  (1827),  (q.v.).  His  Life  was  published  by 
his  brother  in  1843. 

Polly.  See  Beggar’s  Opera  and  Peachum. 

Polonius.  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  King 
of  Denmark,  in  Hamlet  (q.v.).  He  is  described 
by  Coleridge  as  “the  personified  memory  of 
wisdom  no  longer  actually  possessed.  Take  his 
advice  to  Laertes,  and  Ophelia’s  reverence  for  his 
memory,  and  we  shall  see  that  he  was  meant  to 
be  represented  as  a statesman  somewhat  past  his 
faculties — his  recollections  of  life  all  full  of  wis- 
dom, and  showing  a knowledge  of  human  nature, 
whilst  what  immediately  takes  place  before  him, 
and  escapes  from  him,  is  indicative  of  weakness.” 
“Polonius’ s character,”  says  Warburton,  “is  that 
of  a weak  pedantic  minister  of  state.  His  decla- 
mation is  a fine  satire  on  the  impertinent  oratory 
then  in  vogue,  which  placed  reason  in  the  formality 
of  method,  and  wit  in  the  jingle  and  play  of  words.” 

Polychronicon.  A history  of  the  world, 
from  its  creation,  compiled  by  Ralph  Higden 
(q.v.).  It  was  in  seven  books,  the  first  of  which 
described  the  countries  of  the  world,  and  especially 
Britain ; the  second  gave  the  history  of  the  world 
from  the  creation  to  Nebuchadnezzar;  the  third 
closed  with  the  birth  of  Christ ; the  fourth  con- 
cluded with  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  Britain ; 
the  fifth  went  down  to  the  invasion  of  the  Danes ; 
the  sixth  ended  with  the  Norman  Conquest;  and 
the  seventh  brought  the  narrative  down  to  1342. 
The  Polychronicon  had  a high  reputation  long  after 
the  writer’s  death,  in  1363. 

Polydore.  See  Guiderius. 

Polyglotta  Biblia  Waltoni.  The  title 
given  to  the  famous  Polyglott  Bible,  edited  by 
Brian  Walton,  Bishop  of  Chester  (1600 — 1661), 
and  published  between  1654  and  1657.  The  Paris 
Polyglott  by  Le  Jay  had  been  completed  in  1645, 
and  in  1652  Walton  issued,  with  a specimen,  pro- 
posals for  an  edition  of  his  own.  “ Selden  and 
Usher  announced  their  approval  of  the  scheme, 
and  the  Council  of  State  granted  him  permission, 
afterwards  renewed  hy  Cromwell,  to  import  the 
paper  for  the  work  duty  free.  One  copy  was  to 
be  supplied  for  £10,  six  for  £50 ; and  Walton's 
Polyglott  is  said  to  have  been,  with  the  exception 
of  Minshcn’B  Dictionary,  the  first  work  published 
in  England  by  subscription.  £9,000  were  soon 
subscribed  and  contributed.  As  an  aid  to  its 
students,”  we  are  told,  “Walton  published  in 
1654  an  * Introductio  ad  lectionem  linguarum 
Orientalium.’  Tho  first  volume  of  the  Polyglott 
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itself  appeared  in  September,  1654,  and  tho  publi- 
cation of  tho  work,  in  six  volumes,  was  completed 
in  1657.  Pocock  and  Usher  revised  tho  earlier 
sheets,  and  among  tho  scholars  who  gave  their  aid 
to  the  work  were  Lightfoot,  Wheelock,  Clarke, 
Sanderson,  and,  above  all,  Dr.  Edmund  Castell, 
whose  valuable  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  a lexico- 
graphical appendix  to  the  Polyglott,  was  published 
in  two  volumes  in  1669.  The  first  volumo  of  the 
Polyglott  consists  of  prolegomena,  which  have  been 
several  times  republished  separately*  the  sixth  of 
various  readings  and  critical  remarks.  Nine 
languages  are  used  in  the  work,  but  no  one  book  is 
given  in  so  many.  The  Gospels  are  given  in  six 
languages.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  is  more  com- 
plete than  in  any  former  Polyglott,  and  some  parts 
of  the  Bible  are  printed  in  JEthiopic  and  Persian, 
neither  of  which  were  to  be  found  in  any  similar 
work.” 

Polyhymnia.  A poem  by  George  Peele 
(1552 — 1598),  written  in  1590,  in  celebration  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee’s  resignation  of  the  office  of  Queen’s 
Champion. 

Polyolbion.  A poetical  celebration  of  the 
natural  beauties  and  historical  associations  of  Eng- 
land, by  Michael  Drayton  (1563 — 1631).  The 
first  part,  containing  eighteen  songs  or  books,  was 
published  in  1612,  and  the  second  part,  in  twelve 
books,  in  1622.  The  information  it  contains — 
legendary,  historical,  and  topographical — is  in 
general  so  accurate  that  the  work  is  quoted  as  an 
authority  by  Hearne,  Wood,  and  Nicholson.  Yet 
these  dry  details  are  handled  with  so  much  power 
and  picturesqueness  that  they  do  not  weary  the 
reader.  “Such a poem,”  saysHallam,  “ is  essentially 
designed  to  instruct,  and  speaks  to  the  understand- 
ing more  than  to  the  fancy.  The  powers  displayed 
in  it  are,  however,  of  a high  cast.  The  style  is 
sustained  with  extraordinary  ability  on  an  equable 
line,  from  which  he  seldom  much  deviates,  neither 
brilliant  nor  prosaic ; few  or  no  passages  could  be 
marked  as  impressive,  but  few  are  languid  and 
mean.  The  language  is  clear,  strong,  various, 
and  sufficiently  figurative  ; the  stories  and  fictions 
interspersed,  as  well  as  the  general  spirit  and 
liveliness,  relieve  the  heaviness  incident  to  topo- 
graphical description.  There  is  probably  no  poem 
of  this  kind  in  any  other  language,  comparable  in 
extent  and  excellence  to  the  Polyolbion ; nor  can 
any  one  read  a portion  of  it  without  admiration 
for  its  learned  and  highly-gifted  author.  Yet 
perhaps  no  English  poem,  known  as  well  by  name, 
is  so  little  known  beyond  its  name.” 

Pomfret,  John,  clergyman  and  poet  (b.  1667, 
d.  1703),  published  his  Poems  in  1699.  See  the  Life 
by  Dr.  Johnson ; and  for  Criticism,  Southey’s 
English  Poets  and  Campbell’s  Selections.  “ Perhaps,” 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  “ no  composition  in  our  language 
has  been  oftener  perused  than  Pomfret’s  Choice. 
In  his  other  poems  there  is  an  easy  volubility ; the 
pleasure  of  smooth  metre  is  afforded  to  the  ear, 
and  the  mind  is  not  oppressed  with  ponderous  or 


entangled  with  intricate  sentiment.”  See  Choice 
The  ; Pindaric  Essays. 

“ Pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious 

war,  Pride.” — Othello , act  iii.,  scene  3. 

Pompeii,  The  Last  Days  of.  See  Last 
Days  op  Pompeii. 

Pompey.  A clown,  in  Measure  for  Measure 
(q.v.). 

Pompey  the  Great,  his  fair  Cornelia’s 
Tragedy.  Translated  into  English  blank  verse 
from  the  French  of  Robert  Gamier,  by  Thomas 
Kyd,  in  1594,  and  reprinted  in  Dodsley’s  collection 
of  Old  Plays. 

Pont,  Robert,  Presbyterian  minister  (b.  1525, 
d.  1606),  published,  in  1604,  Pc  Unione  Britannia 
(q.v.);  also,  Three  Sermons  against  Sacrifice  (1599); 
Parvus  Catechismus  (1573);  and  A Newe  Treatise 
of  the  Bight  Beclconing  of  Teares  (1599). 

Poole,  John,  dramatist  and  humorous  writer, 
was  the  author  of  a Comic  Sketch  Book : or. 
Sketches  and  Recollections  (1835)  ; Patrician  and 
Parvenu,  a comedy  (1835) ; Oddities  of  London 
Life  (1838) ; Little  Pedlington  and  the  Pedling- 
tonians  (1839) ; Phineas  Quiddy  : or,  Sheer  Lndustry 
(1842)  ; Comic  Miscellany  (1845)  ; Paul  Pry,  a 
comedy ; and  other  works,  including  several 
burlesques.  See  Pedlington,  Little  ; Pry, 
Paul. 

Poole,  Matthew,  Biblical  commentator  (b. 
1624,  d.  1679),  produced  a Synopsis  Criticorum 
(1669),  Annotations  upon  the  Holy  Bible  (1683),  The 
Nullity  of  the  Romish  Faith  (1667),  and  other 
works. 

“ Poor  and  content  is  rich,  and  rich 

enough.” — Othello , act  iii.,  scene  3. 

Poor  Gentleman,  The.  A comedy  by 
George  Colman  the  Younger  (1762 — 1836),  pro- 
duced in  1802.  The  hero  is  Sir  Charles  Cropland. 
See  Ollapod. 

“Poor  in  abundance,  famish’d  at  a 

feast.” — Young,  Night  Thoughts,  vii.,  part  ii.,  line 
44. 

Poor  Jack.  A song  by  Charles  Dibdin 
(1745 — 1814).  The  last  two  lines  run: — 

(t  There’s  a sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft, 

To  keep  watch  o’er  the  life  of  Poor  J ack  I 

“Poor  little,  pretty,  fluttering  thing.’’ 

First  line  of  Matthew  Prior’s  version  of  Hadrian’s 
lines  To  his  Soul.  See  “ Vital  Spark.” 

Poor  Relations.  One  of  the  best  known  and 
most  humorous  of  the  Essays  of  Elia  (q.v.).  “A 
poor  relation  is  the  most  irrelevant  thing  in  nature, 
a piece  of  impertinent  correspondency,  an  odious 
approximation,  a haunting  conscience,  a prepos- 
terous shadow,  lengthening  in  the  noontide  of  your 
prosperity,  an  unwelcome  remembrance,  a perpe- 
tually recurring  mortification,  a draw  on  your 
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-rse,  a more  intolerable  dnn  on  your  pride,  a 
twback  upon  success,  a rebuko  to  your  rising,  a 
in  in  your  blood,  a blot  on  your  scutcheon, 
rent  in'  your  garment,  a death’s-head  at  your 
nquet,  Agathocles’  pot,  a Mordecai  at  your  gate, 
Lazarus  at  your  door,  a lion  in  your  path,  a frog 
your  chamber,  a fly  in  your  ointment,  a mote  in 
ur  eye,  a triumph  to  your  enemy,  an  apology  to 
■ur  friends,  the  one  thing  not  needful,  tho  hail 
harvest,  the  ounce  of  sour  in  a pound  of  sweet.” 
Poor  Richard.  See  Richabd,  Pooh. 

1 Poor  Robin.  See  Robin,  Pooh. 

Pope,  Alexander,  poet  (b.  1688,  d.  1744) 
If  rote  Pastorals  ( 1 709) ; An  Essay  an  Criticism  (1711) 
'he  Rape  of  the  Lock  (1712);  The  Messiah  (1712) 
'rologue  to  Cato  (1713);  Windsor  Forest  (1713);  Ode 
> St.  Cecilia’s  Fay  (1713);  The  Temple  of  Fame 
1714);  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady 
1717);  Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard  (1717);  Three 
{ ours  after  Marriage  (q.  v.) ; translation  of  the 
Iliad  (1820) ; edition  of  Shakespeare  (1725);  trans- 
ition of  the  Odyssey,  vols.  i.  to  iii.  (1725) ; Letters 
o Cromwell  (1726);  Treatise  an  the  Bathos  (1727); 
The  Lunciad,  books  i.  to  iii.  (1728) ; contributions 
o The  Grub  Street  Journal  (1730 — 1737);  Epistle 
m Taste  (1731) ; Essay  on  Man  (1732 — 1734) ; Moral 
Essays,  concluded  (1735) ; Epistle  to  Arbuthnot 
’1735) ; Correspondence  (1735  and  1736);  Imitations 
yf  Horace  (1733-4-7)  ; Epilogue  to  the  Satires 
(1738) ; The  Xew  JDunciad  (1742 — 1743).  The  best 
edition  of  Pope’s  Works  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the 
Rev.  Whitwell  El  win.  See  also  the  editions  by 
A.  "W.  Ward  (1869),  Cowden  Clarke  (1873),  and 
Rossetti  (1873).  All  have  biographies.  Detailed 
notices  of  most  of  the  Works  will  be  found  in 
their  proper  places.  For  Criticism , see  Johnson’s 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  Hazlitt’s  English  Poets,  De 
Quincey’s  Leaders  of  Literature,  Sainte  Beuve’s 
Causeries,  Taine’s  English  Literature , Stephen’s 
Hours  in  a Library,  Lowell’s  Study  Windows. 
“ Pope,”  says  Lowell,  “ had  one  of  the  prime 
qualities  of  a great  poet  in  exactly  answering  the 
intellectual  needs  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
in  reflecting  its  lineaments.  He  did  in  some  not 
inadequate  sense  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  It 
was  a mirror  in  a drawing-room,  but  it  gave  back  a 
faithful  image  of  society,  powdered  and  rouged,  to 
be  sure,  and  intent  on  trifles,  yet  still  as  human 
in  its  own  way  as  the  heroes  of  Homer  in  theirs. 
It  would  be  an  inadequate  or  a dishonest  criticism 
that  should  hold  Pope  responsible  for  the  narrow 
compass  of  the  instrument  which  was  his  legacy 
from  his  immediate  predecessors,  any  more  than 
for  the  wearisome  thrumming  over  of  his  tune  by 
those  who  came  after  him,  and  who  had  caught  his 
technical  skill  without  his  genius.  Tho  question 
properly  stated  is,  How  much  was  it  possible  to 
make  of  the  material  supplied  bv  the  age  in  which 
ho  lived?  and  how  much  did  ho  make  of  it? 
Thus  far,  among  the  great  English  poets  who  pre- 
ceded him,  we  have  seen  actual  life  represented  by 
Chaucer,  imaginative  life  by  Spenser,  ideal  life  by 


Sliakespearo,  tho  interior  life  by  Milton.  But  as 
everything  aspires  to  a rhythmical  utterance  of 
itself,  so  conventional  life,  a new  phenomenon,  was 
waiting  for  its  poet.  It  found  or  made  a most 
fitting  one  in  Pope.  He  stands  for  exactness  of 
intellectual  expression,  for  perfect  propriety,  of 
phrase  (I  speak  of  him  at  his  best),  and  is  a striking 
instance  how  much  success  and  permanence  of 
reputation  depend  on  conscientious  finish  as  well 
as  on  native  endowment.  However  it  may  be 
with  poets,  it  is  very  certain  that  a reader  is  hap- 
piest whose  mind  is  broad  enough  to  enjoy  the 
natural  school  for  its  nature,  and  the  artificial  for 
its  artificiality,  provided  they  be  only  good  of  their 
kind.  At  any  rate,  we  must  allow  that  the  man 
who  can  produce  one  perfect  work  is  either  a great 
genius  or  a very  lucky  one ; and  so  far  as  we  who 
read  are  concerned,  it  is  of  secondary  importance 
which.  And  Pope  has  done  this  in  The  Rape  of 
the  Lock.  In  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  he  appears 
more  purely  as  poet  than  in  any  other  of  his  pro- 
ductions. Elsewhere  he  has  shown  more  force, 
more  wit,  more  reach  of  thought,  but  nowhere  such 
a truly  artistic  combination  of  elegance  and  fancy. 
His  genius  has  here  found  its  true  direction,  and 
the  very  same  artificiality,  which  in  his  pastorals 
was  unpleasing,  heightens  the  effect,  and  adds  to 
the  general  keeping.  As  truly  as  Shakespeare  is 
the  poet  of  man  as  God  made  him,  dealing  with 
great  passions  and  minute  motives,  so  truly  is  Pope 
the  poet  of  society,  the  delineation  of  manners,  the 
exposer  of  those  motives  which  may  be  called 
acquired,  whose  spring  is  in  institutions  and 
habits  of  purely  worldly  origin.  In  his  own 
province  he  still  stands  unapproachably  alone. 
If  to  be  the  greatest  satirist  of  individual  men, 
rather  than  of  human  nature ; if  to  be  the  highest 
expression  which  the  life  of  the  court  and  the  ball- 
room has  ever  found  in  verse;  if  to  have  added 
more  phrases  to  our  language  than  any  other  but 
Shakespeare ; if  to  have  charmed  four  generations 
make  a man  a great  poet — then  he  is  one.  He  was 
the  chief  founder  of  an  artificial  style  of  writings 
which  in  his  hands  was  living  and  powerful,  because 
he  used  it  to  express  artificial  modes  of  thinking, 
and  an  artificial  state  of  society.  Measured  by  any 
high  standard  of  imagination,  he  will  be  found 
wanting ; tried  by  any  test  of  wit,  he  is  unrivalled.” 
“A  poet,”  says  Taine,  “exists  in  Pope,  and  to 
discover  him  we  have  only  to  read  him  by  frag- 
ments; if  the  whole  is,  as  a rule,  wearisome  or 
shocking,  the  details  are  admirable.  Ask  Pope  to 
paint  in  verso  an  eel,  a perch,  or  a trout — he  has 
the  exact  phrase  ready ; we  might  glean  from  him 
the  contents  of  a gradus.  He  gives  the  features  so 
exactly  that  at  once  we  think  we  see  tho  thing. 
He  possesses  the  richest  store  of  words  to  depict 
the  sylphs  that  flutter  round  his  heroine  Belinda. 
Doubtless  these  are  not  Shakespeare’s  sylphs ; but 
side  by  side  with  a natural  and  living  rose,  we  may 
still  look  with  pleasuro  on  a flower  of  diamonds, 
as  they  came  from  tho  hands  of  tho  jeweller,  a 
masterpiece  of  art  and  patience,  whoso  facets  make 
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the  light  glitter,  and  cast  a shower  of  sparkles 
over  the  filagree  foliage  in  which  they  are  em- 
bedded. To  descriptive  talent  Pope  unites  oratorical 
talent.  In  his  time,  poetry  had  became  a mere 
affected  prose  subject  to  rhyme.  It  was  only  a 
higher  kind  of  conversation.  Its  final  task  was 
the  didactic  poem,  which  is  a dissertation  in  verse. 
Pope  excelled  in  it,  and  his  most  perfect  poems  are 
those  made  up  of  precepts  and  arguments.  In 
this  Pope  is  incomparable.  I do  not  think  there 
is  in  the  world  a versified  prose  like  his.  If  the 
ideas  are  mediocre,  the  art  of  expressing  them 
is  truly  marvellous  : marvellous  is  the  word.” 
“ Pope,”  says  Leslie  Stephen,  “ was  more  than  a 
mere  literary  artist.  He  was  a man  in  whom  there 
was  the  seed  of  many  good  thoughts,  though 
choked  in  their  development  by  the  growth  of 
innumerable  weeds.  The  Universal  Prayer  may 
be  unfamiliar  to  some  readers.  If  so,  it  will  do 
them  no  harm  to  read  over  again  a few  of  its 
verses.  Perhaps,  after  that  experience,  they  will 
admit  that  the  little  cripple  of  Twickenham,  dis- 
torted as  were  his  instincts  after  he  had  been 
stretched  on  the  rack  of  this  rough  world,  and 
grievous  as  were  his  offences  against  the  laws  of 
decency  and  morality,  had  yet  in  him  a noble 
strain  of  eloquence  significant  of  deep  religious 
sentiment.”  See  Dennis,  Narrative,  &c.  ; Dying 
Christian  ; Eloisa  to  Abelard  ; Epitaphs  ; 
Eame,  The  Temple  of  ; Horace,  Satires,  &c.  ; 
Imitations  of  English  Poets;  January  and 
May  ; One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  ; Satires  ; 
Scriblerus,  Martin  ; Solitude,  Ode  to  ; Statius 
his  Thebais  ; Universal  Prayer. 

Pope,  Walter.  See  Old  Man’s  Wish,  The. 

Popery  and  Arbitrary  Government  in 
England,  An  Account  of  the  Growth 

of.  A prose  work  by  Andrew  Marvell  (1620 — 
1678),  which , on  its  publication  in  1 6 7 8 , so  provoked 
the  authorities  by  its  biting  satire,  that  a reward 
was  offered  for  the  discovery  and  apprehension  of 
the  author,  printer,  or  publisher  of  what  was  termed 
“ this  scandalous  and  seditious  libel.” 

Poplar,  Anthony.  The  name  assumed  by 
the  editor  of  The  Dublin  University  Magazine  in  its 
earlier  numbers.  See  Urban,  Sylvanus,  and 
Yorke,  Oliver. 

“Populous  city  pent,  In.”  See  “City 

PENT.” 

“ Porcelain  clay  of  human  kind,  This 

is  the.” — Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

Porcupine,  Peter.  A nom  de  plume  of 
William  Cobbett  (1762 — 1835),  who,  in  1796, 
established  at  Philadelphia  a newspaper  called 
Peter  Porcupine's  Gazette.  The  Works  of  Peter 
Porcupine , in  twelve  volumes,  were  published  in 
London  in  1801. 

Pordage,  Samuel,  was  the  author  of  Azaria 
and  Husliai  (q.v.),  a reply  to  Dryden’s  Absalom 
and  Achitophel  (q.v.);  and  of  The  Medal  Revers'd: 


a Satire  against  Persecution,  a reply  to  the  same 
writer’s  Medal  (q.v.).  He  also  wrote  two  tragedies 
entitled  Herod  and  Marianne  (1673)  and  The 
Siege  of  Babylon  (1678) ; a romance  called  Eliana 
and  a version  of  Seneca’s  Troas.  His  shorter 
Poems  appeared  in  1660. 

Porrex.  The  younger  son  of  Gorboduc,  in  the 
play  of  tho  latter  name  (q.v.). 

Porsena,  Lars.  A legendary  king  of  Etruria, 
who  figures  in  one  of  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome. 

Porson,  Richard,  classical  editor  and  critic 
(b.  1759,  d.  1808),  published  Letters  to  Mr.  Arch, 
deacon  Travis  (1790),  editions  of  the  Hecuba , 
(1797),  Orestes  (1798),  Phcenissce  (1799),  Medea 
(1801);  and  other  publications  collected  by  Monk 
and  Bloomfield  in  the  Adversaria  (1812) ; by 
Dobree  in  the  Notes  in  Aristophanem  (1820) ; by 
Kidd  in  the  Tracts  and  Miscellaneous  Criticisms 
(1815) ; the  whole  forming,  with  his  Photii  Grcecum 
Lexicon  and  An  Lmperfect  Outline  of  his  Life  by 
Kidd,  the  six  volumes  of  Porson' s Opera  Philologica 
et  Critica.  See,  also,  Porsoniana  (1814) ; A Short 
Account  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Porson,  by  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Weston  (1808)  ; A Narrative  of  the  last 
Lllness  and  Death  of  Richard  Porson , by  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  (1808);  A Vindication  of  the  Literary 
Character  of  the  late  Professor  Porson , by  Crito 
Cantabrigiensis  (Dr.  Turton,  Bishop  of  Ely), 
(1827)  ; The  Life  of  Richard  Porson,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Selby  Watson  (1861)  ; and  Aikin’s  Athenaeum. 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges  wrote  of  Porson: — “ His  gift 
was  a surprising  memory ; he  appeared  to  me  a 
mere  linguist,  without  any  original  powers  of 
mind.  He  was  vain,  petulant,  arrogant,  over- 
bearing, rough,  vulgar.  He  was  a great  Greek 
scholar ; but  this  was  a department  which  very 
few  much  cultivated,  and  in  which  therefore  ho 
had  few  competitors.  What  are  the  extraordinary 
productions  he  has  left  to  posterity?  Where  is 
the  proof  that  he  has  left  of  energetic  sentiments, 
of  deep  sagacity,  of  powerful  reasoning,  or  of  high 
eloquence?  Admit  that  he  has  shown  acuteness 
in  verbal  criticism  and  verbal  emendation:  what 
is  that  ? The  fame  of  his  erudition  blinded  and 
dazzled  the  public.” 

“Port  to  imperial  Tokay.”  See  “Humble 

PORT,”  &C. 

Porte-Crayon.  A pseudonym  assumed  by 
David  H.  Strother,  an  American  writer,  in  con- 
tributing a series  of  articles  to  Harper's  Weekly,  a 
magazine  published  in  New  York. 

Porteous,  Beilby,  successively  Bishop  of 
Chester  and  London  (b.  1731,  d.  1808),  published 
Sermons  on  Several  Subjects  (1783),  Lectures  on  the 
Gospel  of  St  Matthew  (1802),  Tracts  on  Various 
Subjects  (1807),  and  Death:  a Poem  (1739).  His 
Works  were  published,  with  an  account  of  his  Life, 
by  Dr.  Hodgson,  in  1811.  See,  also,  the  Life  byi 
Layman  of  Merton  College  (1810). 
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iJorter,  Anna  Maria,  poet  and  novelist  (b. 
0,  d.  1832),  wrote  Artless  Tales  (1793) ; Octavio, 
98) ; The  Lakes  of  Killamey  (1804)  ; A Sailor's 
endship  and  a Soldier’s  Love  (1805)  ; The  H un- 
ion Brothers  (1807);  Bon  Sebastian  (1809); 
l lads,  Romances,  and  other  Poems  (1811)  ; The 
'luse  of  Norway  (1814);  Walsh  Colville  (1819); 
e Feast  of  St.  Magdalen  (1818);  The  Village  of 
triendorpt  (1821) ; The  Kn ight  of  St.  John  (1821) ; 
ohe  Blanche  (1822) ; Tales  round  a Winter  Hearth 
conjunction  with  her  sister,  Jane)  ; Honor 
Lara  (1826);  Barony  (1S30)  ; and  other  works. 

Porter,  George  Richardson,  statistician 
1792,  d.  1S52),  published,  among  other  works, 
e Progress  of  the  Nation  (1851).  See  The  Gentle- 
n’s  Magazine  for  1852. 

Porter,  Jane,  novelist  (b.  1776,  d.  1850), 
alished  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  (1803),  (q.v.) ; 
e Scottish  Chiefs  (1810),  (q.v.);  The  Pastor’s 
•eside  (1815) ; Duke  Christian  of  Luneberg  (1824) ; 
ning  Out,  and  the  Field  of  Forty  Footsteps  (1828)  ; 
les  round  a Winter  Hearth  (in  conjunction  with 
■ sister,  Anna  Maria),  (1826) ; Sir  Edward  Sea- 
rcF s Biary  (q.v.) ; and  other  works. 

Portfolio,  The.  A literary  periodical  edited 
Joseph  Dennie  (1768 — 1812),  and  published  in 
lexica  from  1800  until  1812.  Among  the  con- 
Dutors  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  Morris, 
ler,  Binney,  Hopkinson,  Biddle,  Brockden 
awn,  and  the  editor. 

Portia,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (q.v.),  is 
1 1 rich  heiress,  whose  hand  and  fortune  hang  upon 
the  right  choosing  between  a gold,  a silver,  and  a 
•leaden  casket.  She  is  in  love  with  Bassanio  (q.v.), 

' who,  luckily,  chooses  well.  She  appears  at  the 
: trial  of  Antonio  (q.v.)  as  a “young  doctor  of 
I Borne,”  named  Balthazar  (q.v.). 

Posset  for  Nature’s  Breakfast,  A. 

I Lines  by  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle 
(q.v.),  beginning : — 

“ Life  seams  the  cream  of  beauty  with  Time’s  spoon, 

And  draws  the  claret  wine  of  blushes  soon  ; 

Then  bolls  It  In  a skillet  clean  of  youth. 

And  thicks  it  well  with  crumbled  bread  of  truth ; 

Sets  It  upon  the  Are  of  Life,  which  does 

Bum  clearer  much  when  Health  her  bellows  blows.” 

“ Post  (The)  of  honour  is  a private 

station.” — Addison,  Cato,  act  iv.,  scene  2. 

Posthumus,  husband  of  Imogen  (q.v.),  in 
Shakespeare’s  play  of  Cymbeline,  is  “ the  ostensible 
hero  of  the  piece,  but  its  greatest  charm  is  the 
character  of  Imogen.  Posthumus,”  says  Hazlitt, 
“is  only  interesting  from  the  interest  she  takes  in 
him,  and  sho  is  only  interesting  herself  from  her 
tenderness  and  constancy  to  her  husband.” 

Postman  Poet,  The.  The  name  by  which 
Edward  Capern  (q.v.),  of  Bideford,  is  frequently 
designated,  in  reference  to  tho  occupation  which 
he  has  for  some  time  followed. 

“Potations  pottle  deep.”— Othello,  act  ii., 
Beene  3. 


“Potent, grave,  and  reverend  signiors, 

Most.” — Othello,  act  i.,  scene  3. 

Potestate  Pape,  De.  A work  published  by 
John  Barclay  (1582 — 1621)  in  1611,  but  really 
written  by  his  father.  It  lays  down  the  proposi- 
tions that  the  Pope  has  no  power  direct  or  indirect 
over  sovereigns  in  temporals,  and  that  they  who 
allow  him  any  such  power,  whatever  they  may 
intend,  do  very  great  prejudice  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion.  These,  as  Adlibone  remarks, 
were  curious  arguments  for  an  adherent  of  the 
Bomish  Church  to  put  forward,  and  they  naturally 
excited  considerable  reprobation  and  discussion. 
They  were  answered  by  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  to 
whom  Barclay  duly  replied  in  his  J.  Barclay  Pcetas 
(1612) ; but  in  his  Pyrcenensis  ad  Sectarios,  published 
in  1617,  Barclay  attempted  some  reparation  for  his 
father’s  heresies. 

Potion,  Mr.,  the  apothecary  in  Smollett’s 
novel  of  Roderick  Random  (q.v.),  is  intended  for 
Mr.  John  Gordon,  an  eminent  surgeon,  to  whom 
the  novelist  was  bound  apprentice  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  life,  and  to  whom  he  does  greater 
justice  by  the  mouth  of  Matthew  Bramble  (q.v.) 
in  his  Humphrey  Clinker  (q.v.). 

Pots,  Tom,  occurs  in  the  ballad  of  The 
Lovers'  Quarrel  (q.v.). 

Pott,  Mr.  Editor  of  The  Eatanswill  Gazette 
(q.v.)  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  the  Pickwick  Papers 
(q.v.).  See  Slurk. 

Potter,  John,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (b. 
1674,  d.  1747),  published  Lycophron’s  Alexandria 
(1697),  Antiquities  of  Greece  (1691 — 9),  and  Bis- 
course  on  Church  Government  (1707).  His  theo- 
logical Works  were  published  in  1753. 

Potter,  Robert,  Prebendary  of  Norwich  (b. 
1721,  d.  1804),  translated  plays  by  iEschylus, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles ; wrote  metrical  versions 
of  the  Song  of  Adoration  and  the  Oracle  against 
Babylon  in  Isaiah ; and  published  an  Inquiry  into 
some  Passages  in  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets  (1783). 

Pounce,  Mr.  Peter,  figures  in  Fielding’s 
novel  of  The  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews  (q.v.). 

“Pound  of  flesh,  A.” — The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  act  iv.,  scene  1. 

Poundtext,  Peter.  An  “indulged  pastor” 
with  the  army  of  the  Covenanters,  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  novel  of  Old  Mortality  (q.v.). 

“ Poverty,  but  not  my  -will,  consents. 

My.” — Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  v.,  scene  1. 

“Poverty  to  the  very  lips,  Steeped 

me  in.” — Othello , act  iv.,  scene  2.  Longfellow 
(in  The  Goblet  of  Life)  has  the  expression — 

“ Steeped  to  the  lips  In  misery.” 

Powell,  Baden,  clergyman  and  philosopher 
(b.  1796,  d.  1860),  was  the  author  of  a History  of 
Natural  Philosophy  (1842);  Essays  on  the  Spirit 
of  Inductive  Philosophy , the  Unity  of  Worlds,  and 
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the  Philosophy  of  Creation  (1855) ; The  Order  of 
Nature  (1859)  ; The  Study  and  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity (I860) ; and  other  works. 

Powell,  Edward,  Roman  Catholic  divino  (d. 
1540),  wrote  Propugnaculum  Sumni  Sacerdotii  Evan- 
f/elici  (1523),  and  Tractatus  de  non  Dissolvendo  Hen- 
rici  regis  cum  Catherina  Matrimonia. 

Powell,  Mary.  A novel  by  Miss  Anne 
Manning  (b.  1807),  published  in  1850. 

“ Power,  A forty-parson.”  See  “FORTY- 

PARSON  POWER,  A.” 

“Power  the  gif  tie  gie  us,  O wad 

some,” — Burns,  To  a Louse — 

“ To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us !” 

“ Power  (The)  of  thought,  the  magic 

of  the  mind.” — Byron,  The  Corsair , canto  i., 
stanza  8. 

Powerful!  Favorite,  The:  “or,  the  Life 
of  .ZElius  Sejanus.”  A tract  printed  in  Paris  in 
1628,  and  directed  against  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. It  has  been  attributed  to  Pierre  Matthieu, 
the  French  historian,  and  to  Philip  Massinger,  the 
dramatist. 

Powers  of  the  Human  Mind,  The 
Active.  See  Active  Powers  oe  the  Human 
Mine,  Essay  on  the. 

Poynet,  John,  Bishop  successively  of  Roches- 
ter and  Winchester  (b.  1514,  d.  1556),  wrote  A 
Tragedie  : or,  Dialoge  of  the  unjust  usurped  Primacie 
of  the  Bishop  of  Pome  ; A Shorte  Treatise  of  Politik 
Power  (1556) ; A Notable  Treatise  Concerninge  the 
Pyglit  Use  of  the  Lordes  Supper  (1550);  A Defence 
for  Marriage  of  Priests  (1549) ; and  other  works. 

Poyser,  Mrs.  A character  in  Adam  Bede 
(q.v.).  Some  of  this  worthy’s  wonderfully  shrewd 
and  humorous  observations  have  passed  into  the 
language.  Here  are  some  specimens : — “ It  seems 
as  if  them  as  aren’t  wanted  here  are  th’only 
folks  as  aren’t  wanted  in  the  other  world.” 
“I’m  not  denyin’  the  women  are  foolish:  God 
Almighty  made  ’em  to  match  the  men.”  “It’s 
hard  to  tell  which  is  Old  Harry  when  every- 
body’s got  boots  on.”  “ There’s  many  a good  bit 
o’  work  done  with  a sad  heart.”  “It’s  poor  work 
allays  settin’  the  dead  above  the  livin’.  It  ’ud  be 
better  if  folks  ’ud  make  much  on  us  beforehand, 
istid  o’  beginning  when  we’re  gone.”  “ Some 
folks’  tongues  are  like  the  clocks  as  run  on 
strikin’,  not  to  tell  you  the  time  of  day,  but 
because  there’s  summat  wrong  in  their  own  in- 
side.” 

P.  P.,  A Parish  Clerk.  The  feigned  author 
of  a book  of  Memoirs  (q.v.)  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot. 

Practyse  of  Prelates,  The,  by  William 
Tyndale  (1477 — 1536),  was  published  in  1530,  and 
discussing  “ whether  the  Kynges  Grace  may  be 
separated  from  hys  Qucene,  because  she  was  hys 
Brothers  Wyfe.” 


Praed,  Winthrop  Mackworth,  politician 
and  poet  (b.  1802,  d.  1839),  contributed  to  The 
Etonian  and  to  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine,  iqjj 
verses  were  wholly  occasional  and  fugitive,  and 
were  first  brought  together  by  an  American  pub. 
lisher  in  1844.  Among  the  best  known  are  The 
Vicar,  Quince,  The  C haunt  of  the  Brazen  Head,  Our 
Ball,  A Letter  of  Advice , and  The  Belle  of  the  Ball., 
room.  An  authorised  and  complete  edition  of  his 
Poems  was  published  in  England  in  1864.  See  the 
edition  prepared  and  prefaced  by  Sir  George  Young. 
“ Praed,”  says  Frederick  Locker,  “possesses  a fancy- 
less  wild  than  Moore,  while  his  sympathies  are 
narrower  than  Thackeray’s  ; he  has’plenty  of  wit 
however,  and  a high  idiomatic,  incisive,  and  most 
finished  style,  and,  in  his  peculiar  vein,  has  never 
been  equalled,  and,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  can 
never  be  excelled.”  See  Courtenay,  Peregrine. 

Praise  at  Parting.  A moral  play  by  Stefhex 

Gosson. 

“Praise  by  wholesale,  To.”— Canning, 

The  Anti- Jacobin  (q.v.). 

“ Praise  God  from  whom  aH  blessings 

flow.” — Ken’s  Evening  Hymn. 

“ Praise  indeed.”  See  “Approbation,  &c.” 

“Praise  is  only  praise  when  well 

addressed.” — Gay,  Egngrams. 

“ Praise  it  or  blame  it  too  much,  We 

scarcely  can.” — Goldsmith,  Petaliation,  line  30. 

Praise  of  a Solitary  Life.  A sonnet  by 
the  Earl  of  Ancrum  (1578 — 1654). 

Praise  of  Aige.  See  Aige,  Praise  of. 

Praise  of  His  Lady,  A.  A poem,  attri- 
buted to  George,  Viscount  Rochefort  (d.  1536), 
in  Tottel’s  Miscellany  (q.v.). 

Praise  of  the  Fair  Brydges,  afterwards 
Lady  Sands,  “ on  her  having  a scar  in  her 
forehead.”  A poem  by  George  Gascoigne,  in 
Alexandrine  metre,  printed  in  A Hundreth  Sun- 
dr  ie  Elowres  in  1572.  The  lady  here  celebrated 
was  Catherine,  daughter  of  Edmond,  second  Lord 
Chandos,  wife  of  William,  Lord  Sands. 

Praise  of  Women,  A.  See  Women,  A 
Praise  of. 

“Praise  undeserved  is  satire  in  dis- 
guise.”— Broadhurst,  The  British  Beauties,  in 
The  Garland  (1723).  The  line  is  misquoted  by 
Pope  in  his  Imitation  of  Horace  (epistle  i.,  book 
ii.),  as 

" Praise  undeserved  is  scandal  in  disguise.” 

“Praises  (Our)  are  our  wages.”—  The 

Winter's  Talc,  act  i.,  scene  2. 

“ Praising  what  is  lost  makes  the 

remembrance  dear.” — All’s  Well  that  Ends  If  ell, 
act  v.,  scene  3. 

Pratt,  Samuel  Jackson.  See  Melmoth. 
Courtney. 
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“ Prayer  all  his  business,  all  his  plea- 

uro  praise.” — Parnell,  The  Hermit , line  6. 

“Prayer  and  praise.”  See  “Offices  op 
Prayer  and  Praise. 

“Prayer  ardent  opens  heaven.”— 

Poung,  Night  Thoughts,  night  viii.,  lino  271. 

“Prayer  is  the  soul’s  sincere  desire.” 

First  line  of  Prayer,  a lyric  by  James  Montgomery 
(1771—1854). 

Prayer-Book.  See  Common  Prayer,  Book  of. 

“ Prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well.  Ho,” 

— See  part  viii.  of  The  Ancient  Mariner  (q.v.) — 

“ Both  man  and  bird  and  beast.”- 

“ He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things,  both  great  and  small; 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 

Hath  made  and  loveth  all.” 

“ Preached  (I)  as  never  sure  to  preach 

again.”  — Baxter,  Love  Breathing  Thanks  and 
Praise.  See  “ Dying  man  to  dying  men.” 

“ Preached  to  death  by  wild  curates.” 

An  expression  of  Sydney  Smith’s.  See  his  Life 
by  his  daughter. 

Preaching  Sermon  reproving  un- 
preaching Prelates : “ being  a faithful  collec- 
tion of  observable  Passages  in  Several  Sermons 
preached  by  Hugh  Latimer,”  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester (about  1491 — 1555) ; printed  in  1661. 

“Preaching  simple  Christ  to  simple 

men.” — Tennyson,  Sea  Breams. 

Preoeptor,  The,  published  by  Robert  Dods- 
ley  in  1748,  consisted  of  a number  of  treatises  on 
various  branches  of  knowledge,  and  was  long  a 
popular  and  useful  work. 

Preciosa.  A gipsy  girl,  the  heroine  of  The 
Spanish  Student  (q.v.)  ; in  love  with  Victorian. 

“ Her  step  was  royal,— queen-like,— and  her  face 
As  beautiful  as  a saint's  In  Paradise.” 

“ Precious  stone,  set  in  a silver  sea, 

This.”  A description  of  England  contained  in 
scene  i.,  act  ii.,  of  King  Richard  LL. 

“This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world,  . . . 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England.” 

Predestinatione,  De.  A treatise  by 
Johannes  Scotus  (d.  877). 

Prelatical  Episcopacy,  Of,  “ and  whether 
it  may  be  deduced  from  the  Apostolical  Times,  by 
virtue  of  those  Testimonies  which  are  alleged  to 
that  purpose  in  somo  late  Treatises,  one  whereof  goes 
under  the  Name  of  James  Lord  Bishop  of  Armagh.” 
This  was  a reply,  by  John  Milton  (1608—1674), 
published  in  1641,  to  tho  confutation  of  Smec- 
tymnuus  (q.v.)  attempted  by  tho  learned  Bishop 
Usher;  the  work  of  Smoctymnuus  having  been 
itself  a reply  to  tho  1 Tumble  Remonstrance  of  Bishop 
Hall,  of  Norwich,  in  defence  of  Episcopacy.  Milton 
yturned  to  the  charge  in  1642  with  his  Reason  of 
Church  Government  urged  against  Prelacy , which 


contains  a remarkablo  premonition  and  prophecy 
of  Paradise  Lost. 

Prelude,  The  : “ or,  the  Growth  of  a Poet’s 
Mind.”  “An  autobiographical  poem,”  in  blank 
verse,  by  William  Wordsworth  ; begun  in  the 
early  part  of  1799,  and  finished  in  the  summer  of 
1805.  It  was  intended  as  an  introduction  to  “a 
philosophical  poem,  containing  views  of  Sian, 
Nature,  and  Society,  and  to  be  entitled  The  Recluse, 
as  having  for  its  principal  subject  the  sensations 
and  opinions  of  a poet  living  in  retirement.”  This 
poem  was  to  have  consisted  of  three  parts,  of  which 
the  second  only,  The  Excursion  (q.v.),  was  com- 
pleted and  published.  The  Prelude  consists  of 
fourteen  books  : — Book  i,  Childhood  and  School- 
Time ; book  ii.,  School  Time,  continued;  book  iii., 
Residence  at  Cambridge ; book  iv.,  Summer  Vaca- 
tion; book  v.,  Books;  book  vi.,  Cambridge  and  the 
Alps;  book  vii.,  Residence  in  London;  book  viii., 
Retrospect — Love  of  Nature  leading  to  Love  of  Man  ; 
book  ix.,  Residence  in  France  ; bookx.,  Residence  in 
France,  continued;  book  xi.,  France,  concluded; 
book  xii.,  Imagination  and  Taste,  how  Impaired  and 
Restored;  book  xiii.,  the  same  subject  continued 
and  concluded;  and  book  xiv.,  conclusion.  See 
Coleridge’s  Sybilline  Leaves  (1817). 

Prendergast,  Paul.  A nom  de  plume  adopted 
by  Douglas  Jerrold  (q.v.)  in  Heads  of  the  People. 

“Prentice  han’  she  tried  on  man, 

Her.”  A line  in  Burns’s  song,  Green  grow  the 
Rashes  0!  (q.v.). 

“ Presbyterian  true  blue,  ’Twas.”  Line 
191,  canto  i.,part  i.,  of  Butler’s  Hudibras  (q.v.). 

Presbyteries,  The  Due  Right  of.  A 

treatise  by  Samuel  Rutherford  (1600 — 1661), 
published  in  1644,  “ wherein  the  way  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  New  England,  and  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Robinson,  are  examined.”  It  called  forth  a 
reply  from  Mather,  and  suggested  to  Milton  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  smaller  poems. 

Prescott,  William  Hickling,  historian 
(b.  1796,  d.  1859),  wrote  The  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  Catholic  (1837),  The 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  (1843),  The 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru  (1847),  and  The 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  (1855 
and  1858).  His  Biographical  and  Critical  Essays 
appeared  in  1843.  See  the  Memoir  by  Sir  William 
Stirling-Maxwell  in  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica ; 
also  the  Life  by  Ticknor. 

Presence.  A comedy  by  Margaret,  Duchess 
of  Newcastle  (1624 — 1673). 

“ Present  fears  are  less  than  horrible 

imaginings.” — Macbeth,  act  i.,  scene  3. 

Presentiments.  A lyric  by  William 
Wordsworth,  written  in  1830. 

Preservative  agaynst  Deth,  A,  by  Sir 

Thomas  Elyot  (d.  1546),  was  published  in  1545. 
It  is  a short  moral  discourse,  with  quotations  from 
Scripture  and  tho  Fathers. 
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“ Preserve  thy  sighs,  unthrifty  girl.” 

First  line  of  a lyric  by  Sir  William  Davenant. 

“ Press  not  a falling  man  too  far.” — 

King  Henry  VIII.,  act  iii.,  scene  2. 

Press,  The.  See  Newspapers. 

Presto.  A name  under  which  Swift  frequently 
refers  to  himself  in  the  course  of  his  correspondence. 
It  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Duchess  of 
Shrewsbury,  who,  being  a foreigner,  could  not 
pronounce  “ Swift”  properly,  and  thus  translated 
it. 

Preston,  John,  D.D.,  Puritan  writer  (b. 
1587,  d.  1628) ; was  the  author  of  The  New  Cove- 
nant, and  other  works. 

Preston,  Thomas  (b.  1537,  d.  1598).  See 

Cambyses. 

“ Pretty  (A)  kind  of— sort  of— kind  of 

thing,” — Leigh  Hunt,  A Thought  or  Two — 

“Not  much  a verse,  and  poem  none  at  all.” 

“ Pretty  firstling  of  the  year  !”— B.  W. 

Procter,  To  the  Snowdrop. 

Pretty  Woman,  A.  A lyric  by  Robert 
Browning  (b.  1812). 

“ That  fawn-skln-dappled  hair  of  hers. 

And  the  blue  eye 
Dear  and  dewy, 

And  that  infantine  fresh  air  of  hers ! ” 

Prettyman,  Prince,  in  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham’s farce  of  The  Rehearsal  (q.v.),  is  in  love 
with  Cloris,  and  figures  alternately  as  a prince 
and  as  a fisherman’s  son.  He  is  said  to  be  intended 
as  a parody  on  Leonidas  (q.v.)  in  Dryden’s  play  of 
Marriage  a la  Mode  (q.v.). 


World,  of  Death,  of  Purgatory,  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  and  the  Torments  of  Hell.  Warton 
supposes  it  to  bo  a translation  by  contemporary 
poets  from  a prose  work  by  Richard  Rolle  (q.v.), 
called  St  imulus  Conscientice  ; but  Yates  and  Walter 
consider  it  was  written  in  verse  by  Rolle  him- 
self, and  have  reprinted  it,  the  former  in  tbe 
nineteenth  volume  of  Archceologia , the  latter  in  a 
separate  publication.  Its  date  is  about  1340. 

“Pricking  of  my  thumbs,  By  the,”— 

Macbeth,  act  iv.,  scene  1 — 

“ Something  wicked  this  way  comes.” 

“Pricking  on  the  plaine,  A gentle 

Knight  was.” — Spenser,  The  Faerie  Queene,  book 
i.,  canto  i.,  line  1. 

Pride  and  Prejudice.  A novel  of  domestic 
life,  by  Jane  Austen,  published  in  1812. 

Pride  and  Vices  of  Women  Now-a- 
days,  The.  A rhyming  satire  by  Charles 
Bansley,  said  to  have  been  written  about  1540, 
and  beginning — 

“ Bo-peep,  what  have  we  spied?  ” 

“ Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their 

eye  ” — Line  327  of  Goldsmith’s  poem  of  The 
Traveller  (q.v.), — 

“ I see  the  lords  of  humankind  pasB  by.” 

“Pride,  of  all  others  the  most  dan- 

gerous fault.” — Roscommon,  On  Translated  Verse. 

Pride  shall  have  a FaU.  A comedy  by  the 
Rev.  George  Croly  (1780 — 1860). 

“ Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blessed 

abodes.” — Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  epistle  i.,  line  123. 


Price,  Richard,  D.D.,  Dissenting  minister 
(b.  1723,  d.  1791),  wrote  a Review  of  the  Principal 
Questions  and  Difficulties  in  Morals  (1758)  ; three 
dissertations  on  Prayer,  Miraculous  Evidences  of 
Christianity , and  On  the  Reasons  for  expecting  that 
virtuous  men  shall  meet  after  death  in  a state  of 
happiness  (1767)  ; and  A Free  Discussion  of  the  Doc - 
trines  of  Materialism  (1778).  See  the  Life  by 
Morgan  (1815) ; also  Taine’s  English  Literature. 

Price,  Sir  John,  historian  (d.  1553),  wrote,  in 
answer  to  Polydore  Virgil,  a Histories  Britannice 
Defensio  (1573),  and  a Description  of  Wales,  from 
the  Latin  (1663). 

Price,  Sir  Uvedale  (b.  1747,  d.  1829),  pub- 
lished Essays  on  the  Picturesque  (1810  and  1842),  an 
Essay  on  the  modern  Pronunciation  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Languages  (1827),  and  some  other  works. 

Prichard,  James  Cowles,  M.D.,  ethno- 
logist (b.  1785,  d.  1848),  wrote  Researches  into  the 
Physical  History  of  Mankind  (1813  and  1849), 
The  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Languages  (1831), 
and  other  works  enumerated  in  a notice  of  the 
writer  in  The  Gentleman' s Magazine  for  February, 
1849. 

Pricke  of  Conscience,  The.  A poem,  in 
seven  parts,  treating  of  Man’s  Nature,  of  the 


“ Pride  that  apes  humility,  The.”  See 

Coleridge’s  poem  of  The  DeviV s Walk  : — 

“And  the  Devil  did  grin,  for  his  favourite  sin 
Is  pride  that  apes  humility.” 


“Pride  that  licks  the  dust.”— Pope, 

Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  line  333. 

“Pride,  the  first  peer  and  president 

of  Hell.”  — Defoe,  The  True-born  Englishman , 
part  i. 

“Pride,  the  never-failing  ..vice  of 

fools.” — Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  part  ii.,  line  4. 

Pride aux,  Humphrey,  Dean  of  Norwich 
(b.  1648,  d.  1724),  wrote  Marmora  Oxoiiiensa  (1676), 
Directions  to  Churchwardens  (17 07),  Life  of  Mahomet 
(1707),  The  Original  and  Right  of  Tithes  (1710),  The 
Connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (1715  1/), 

and  On  the  Validity  of  Orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. His  Life  was  published  in  1748. 

King  Arthur’s  famous  shield,  on 
which  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  painted. 
Thus  Drayton  : — 


“ His  great  shield,  and  what  the  proof  could  bear.” 

Priest  Dissected,  The.  A satire  in  verso 
g Christopher  Anstey  (1724 — 1805),  published 
i 1774,  but  afterwards  suppressed. 
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Priestley,  Joseph,  LL.D.,  Unitarian 
i uniater  anil  chemist  (1).  1733,  d.  1804),  was 
10  author  of  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Remission , 
I lectures  on  the  Theory  of  Language  and  Universal 
j frammar  (1762) ; Chart  of  Biography  (1765);  The 
[ Jistory  and  Present  State  of  Electric  Science,  with 
Original  Observations  (1767)  ; Rudiments  of  English 
Grammar  (1769) ; Theological  Repository  (1769 — 
S8) ; The  History  and  Present  State  of  Discoveries 
•elating  to  Vision,  Light,  and  Colours  (1772);  Insti- 
tutes of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  (1772); 
Experiments  and  Observations  on  Different  Kinds  of 
Air  (1774)  ; The  Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity 
(1777);  Lectures  on  Oratory  and  Criticism  (1777); 
Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit  (1777)  ; 
A Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  in  Greek  (1777)  ; 
Observations  on  Education  (1778);  Letters  to  a 
Philosophical  Unbeliever  (1781 — 87);  An  History 
of  Corruptions  of  Christianity  (1782) ; A History 
of  Early  Opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ  (1786) ; 
Lectures  on  History  and  General  Policy  (1788)  ; 
A General  History  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the 
Fall  of  the  Western  Empire  (1790) ; Discourses 
an  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion  (1794) ; An 
Answer  to  Mr.  Paine's  Age  of  Reason  (1795)  ; A 
Comparison  of  the  Institutes  of  Moses  with  those  of 
the  Hindoos  and  other  ancient  Nations  (1799) ; A 
General  History  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Fall 
of  the  Western  Empire  to  the  Present  Tune  (1802); 
Notes  on  all  the  Books  of  Scripture  (1803);  The 
Doctrines  of  Heathen  Philosophy  compared  ivith  those 
of  Revelation  (1804);  and  other  Wor ks  included  in 
the  26-volume  edition  published,  with  a Life,  by 
J.  Towill  Rutt,  in  1824.  See  also  the  Life  by  John 
Corry  (1805),  which  includes  Critical  Observations 
on  his  Works , and  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Priestley,  to  the  year  1795,  written  by  himself,  with 
a continuation  to  the  Time  of  his  Decease,  by  his  son 
Joseph  Priestley,  and  Observations  on  his  Writings, 
by  Thomas  Cooper  and  William  Christie  (1806 — 7). 
See  Corruptions  of  Christianity;  Matter  and 
Spirit  ; Remission,  &c. 

Prig.  A knavish  beggar  in  The  Beggar's  Bush 
(q.v.). 

Prig,  Betsy.  A monthly  nurse,  and  friend  of 
Mrs.  Cramp  (q.v.),  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit  (q.v.). 

Prim,  Obadiah.  A Quaker,  in  Mrs.  Cent- 
livre’s  comedy  of  A Bold  Stroke  for  a Wife  (q.v.). 

Prima  Donna,  Lord.  A character  in  Vivian 
Grey  (q.v.). 

“Primrose  by  the  river’s  brim,  A,” 

— See  stanza  12  of  part  i.  of  Wordsworth’s  poem 
of  Peter  Bell  (q.v.) — 

“ A yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 

And  It  was  nothing  more." 

Primrose  Family,  The,  in  Goldsmith’s 
novel  of  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (q.v.),  consists  of 
Dr.  Primrose,  the  vicar ; Mrs.  Deborah  Primrose, 
his  wife ; his  sons,  George  and  Moses  ; and  his 
daughters,  Olivia  and  Sophia. 
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“ Primrose,  first-born  child  of  Ver.” 

— The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

Primrose,  Gilbert,  Scottish  divine  (d. 
1642),  was  the  author  of  Jacob's  Vow,  and  other 
works. 

“Primrose  path  of  dalliance,  The.”— 

Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene  3. 

Primrose,  The:  “being  at  Montgomery 
Castle,  upon  the  hill  on  which  it  is  situate.”  A 
lyric  by  John  Donne  (q.v.). 

Primrose,  The.  A lyric,  attributed  both 
to  Thomas  Carew  (1589 — 1639)  and  to  Robert 
Herrick  (1591 — 1674).  See  “Ask  me  why.” 

Primrose,  The.  A sonnet  by  John  Clare 
(q.v.)  : — 

“ How  sweet  thy  modest  unaffected  pride 
Ulows  on  a sunny  hank  and  wood’s  warm  side  1 ” 

“ Prince  (A)  can  make  a belted 

knight,” — Burns,  Is  there  for  Honest  Poverty — 

“ But  an  honest  man's  above  his  might.” 

Prince  d’ Amour,  Le.  A poetical  miscel- 
lany, published  in  1660. 

Prince,  John,  vicar  of  Berry-Pomeroy  (b. 
1643,  d.  1723),  wrote  Self-Murder  asserted  to  be  a 
very  Heinous  Crime  (1709)  and  The  Worthies  of 
Devon  (1710). 

“ Prince  of  Darkness  (The)  is  a gen- 

tleman.”— King  Lear,  act  iii.,  scene  4. 

Prince  of  Poets.  See  Poets,  Prince  of. 

“ Princedoms,  virtues,  powers.”— Para- 
dise Lost,  bk.  v.,  line  601. 

Princely  Pleasures  at  the  Courte  at 
Kenilworth,  The,  by  George  Gascoigne 
(1530 — 1577),  waB  written  in  1576,  and  republished, 
with  a Masque,  in  1821. 

Prince’s  Cabala,  The.  See  Crumms  fal’n 
from  King  James’s  Table. 

Princes,  The  Falls  of.  See  Falls  of 
Princes,  The. 

Princess,  The:  “a  Medley.”  A poem  by 
Alfred  Tennyson,  published  in  December,  1847. 
“ This,  however,  is  merely  the  rude  sketch  of  The 
Princess  we  now  read.  The  poem  has  been  entirely 
re-written  since  it  first  appeared ; and  the  songs,  as 
well  as  the  account  of  the  Prince’s  weird  seizures, 
are  an  afterthought.”  It  is,  says  Stedman,  “ as  he 
entitles  it,  a medley,  constructed  of  ancient  and 
modern  materials — a show  of  mediaeval  pomp  and 
movement,  observed  through  an  atmosphere  of 
latter-day  thought  and  emotion.  The  poet,  in  his 
prelude,  anticipates  every  stricture,  and  to  me  the 
anachronisms  and  impossibilities  of  the  story  seem 
not  only  lawful,  but  attractive.  Tennyson’s 
special  gift  of  reducing  incongruous  details  to  a 
common  structure  and  tone  is  fully  illustrated  in  a 
poem  mado — 
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“ ‘ To  suit  with  time  and  place, 

A Gothic  ruin  and  a Grecian  house, 

A talk  of  college  and  of  ladles’  rights, 

A feudal  knight  in  silken  masquerade.’ 

Other  works  of  our  poet  aro  greater,  but  none  is 
so  fascinating.  Some  of  the  author’s  most  deli- 
cately musical  lines  are  herein  contained.  The 
tournament  scene  is  the  most  vehement  and  rapid 
passage  in  the  whole  range  of  Tennyson’s  poetry. 
The  songs  reach  the  high  water-mark  of  lyrical 
compositions.  The  five  melodies — ‘ As  thro’  tho 
land,’  ‘Sweet  and  low,’  ‘The  splendour  falls,’ 
‘ Home  they  brought,’  and  ‘ Ask  me  no  more,’ — 
constitute  the  finest  group  of  songs  produced  in 
our  century,  and  the  third  seems  to  many  the  most 
perfect  English  lyric  since  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare.” The  name  of  the  Princess  is  Ida. 

Prineipia  Philosophise  Naturalis 
Mathematica.  A Latin  work  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  (1642 — 1727),  the  first  hook  of  which  was 
presented  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1686,  and  the 
second  and  third  ‘in  1687 ; the  whole  work  being 
published  in  the  latter  year. 

Principle  of  Population,  An  Essay  on 
the,  “as  it  affects  the  Future  Improvement  of 
Society,”  by  Thomas  Robert  Malthus  (1766 — 
1834) ; published  in  1803.  It  excited  great  attention 
at  the  time,  and  ultimately  became  the  centre  of  a 
controversy  in  which  such  men  as  Hazlitt  and  God- 
win took  part.  The  theory  of  the  book  is,  that  the 
means  of  subsistence  cannot  be  made  to  increase 
otherwise  than  in  an  arithmetical  ratio,  whereas 
population  has  a tendency  to  increase  in  a geo- 
metrical ratio.  Hence  the  distress  of  the  labouring 
classes,  which  requires  to  be  alleviated  by  the 
Poor-Law  system,  seems  an  instrument  of  Provi- 
dence for  checking  the  growth  of  population,  which 
might  be  stopped,  thought  Malthus,  if  the  lower 
classes  would  abstain  from  marriage  altogether,  or 
at  least  discourage  matrimonial  unions  at  an  early 
age.  See  Malthus,  Thomas  Robert. 

Pringle,  Thomas,  Scottish  poet  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1788,  d.  1834).  The  Poetical  Works 
of  Pringle  were  published  in  1839,  with  a Life  by 
Leitch  Ritchie.  They  include  African  Sketches , 
Scenes  of  Teviotdale , Ephemerides , and  other  poems. 
See  Grant  Wilson’s  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Scotland. 
“Pringle’s  poetry,”  says  a brother  poet,  “ has  great 
merit.  It  is  distinguished  by  elegance  rather  than 
strength,  but  he  has  many  forcible  passages.  The 
versification  is  sweet,  the  style  simple  and  free 
from  all  superfluous  epithets,  and  the  descriptions 
are  the  result  of  his  own  observations.  His  African 
Sketches,  which  consist  of  poetical  exhibitions  of 
the  scenery,  the  characteristic  habits  of  animals, 
and  the  modes  of  native  life  in  South  Africa,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  no  mean  rank  as  a 
poet.” 

Prior,  Matthew,  poet  (b.  1664,  d.  1721),  pub- 
lished (with  Halifax)  (q.v.)  The  City  and  Country 
Mouse  (1687);  Carmen  Seculare  (1700),  (q.v.);  and 
other  works,  a collected  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1718.  Other  editions  followed  in  1740  and 


1779,  and  his  Poems , besides  figuring  in  the  various 
collections,  have  since  been  edited,  with  bio- 
graphical and  critical  introductions,  by  Dr.  Johnson 
(1822),  John  Mitford  (1835),  and  George  Gilfillan 
(1857).  The  Memoirs  of  Prior  and  a Supplement 
to  his  poems  appeared  in  1722.  “ Matthew 

Prior,”  says  Taino,  “ had  been  an  ambassador 
to  the  French  court,  and  writes  pretty  French 
impromptus ; he  turns  with  facility  little  jest- 
ing poems  on  a dinner,  a lady ; he  is  a gallant,  a 
man  of  society,  a pleasant  story-teller,  epicurean, 
even  sceptical  like  the  courtiers  of  Charles  II 
that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  and  including  political 
roguery ; in  short,  he  is  an  accomplished  man  of 
the  world,  as  times  went,  with  a correct  and 
flowing  style,  having  at  command  a light  and  a 
noble  verse,  and  pulling,  according  to  the  rules  of 
Bossu  and  Boileau,  the  string  of  mythological 
puppets.  Of  his  principal  poems,  one  on  Solomon 
paraphrases  and  treats  of  the  remark  of  Eccle- 
siastes, ‘All  is  vanity.’  Under  the  rhetorical 
and  uniform  composition  of  his  verses,  we  perceive 
warmth  and  passion,  rich  painting,  a sort  of  mag- 
nificence, and  the  profusion  of  an  overcharged 
imagination.  Prior’s  other  poem,  very  bold  and 
philosophical  against  conventional  truths  and 
pedantries,  is  a droll  discourse  on  the  seat  of  the 
soul,  from  which  Voltaire  has  taken  many  ideas 
and  much  foulness.  The  whole  armoury  of  the 
sceptic  and  materialist  was  built  and  furnished  in 
England,  when  the  French  took  to  it.  This  poem 
is  also  wholly  written  in  a prosaic  style,  with  a 
harsh  common-sense  and  a medical  frankness,  not 
to  be  terrified  by  the  foulest  abominations.”  See 
Thackeray’s  English  Humourists.  See  also  Alma  ; 
Carvel,  Hans  ; City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse  ; 
Happy  Old  Couple,  The  ; Henry  and  Emma  ; 
Namur,  Ode  on  the  Taking  of;  Solomon  on 
the  Vanity  of  the  World. 

Prioress,  The,  in  Chaucer’s  Canterbury 
Tales  (q.v.),  tells  the  story  of  a Christian  child 
killed  by  the  Jews  in  Asia.  “ The  child  when 
living  had  loved  the  Virgin,  who  appeared  to  it 
when  dying,  and  put  a grain  under  its  tongue,  so 
that  the  dead  child-martyr  still  sang,  ‘ 0 alma 
redemptoris  mater.’  Until  the  grain  was  removed, 
the  song  continued.”  This  poem  was  “modern- 
ised” by  Wordsworth. 

Priscilla.  The  heroine  of  Longfellow’s 
poem  of  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  (q.v.) ; in 
love  with,  and  eventually  married  to,  John  Alden. 

Prison  Amusements.  Poems  by  James 
Montgomery  (1771 — 1854);  written  while  the 
author  was  suffering  imprisonment  in  York  Castle, 
in  the  years  1794  and  1795.  In  1794  he  was  in- 
carcerated on  the  charge  of  printing  a ballad  on 
the  demolition  of  the  Bastile,  in  which  the  autho- 
rities, to  the  poet-editor’s  amazement,  discovered  a 
seditious  libel.  In  1795  he  was  confined  for  in- 
serting in  his  paper,  The  Sheffield  Iris,  a paragraph 
which  reflected  on  the  conduct  of  a magistrate  in 
quelling  a riot  in  that  town. 


“Prison-house,  The  secrets  of  my.” 

-Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene  5. 


Prisoner  of  Chillon,  The.  See  Chillon, 
’risoner  of.  Byron  has  a sonnet  on  the  same 
object  as  this  poem,  beginning : 

" Eternal  Spirit  oX  the  ehalnless  Mind.” 


Prisoner’s  Prayer,  The.  An  old  English 
,oem  (circa  1250—1300),  edited  by  A.  C.  Ellis  in 
- 868. 

Priuli.  A character  in  Otway’s  tragedy  of 
Venice  Preserved  (q.v.). 

“ Privileged  beyond  the  common 

ivalk.” — Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ii.,  line 
333. 
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Idylls  of  the 


me 

King 


no  prizes.” 

(“Elaino”). 


Tennyson’s 


“ Process  of  the  suns,  The.”— Tennyson, 

Locksley  Hall. 


Procida,  John  of.  A play  by  James 
'Sheridan  Knowles  (1784 — 1862),  founded  on  the 
• familiar  story  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 


“ Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time.” 

'See  line  393,  night  i.,  of  Young’s  poem,  Night 
Thoughts. 


Procris  and  Cephalus.  The  title  of  what 
Warton  calls  “ a dull  poem,”  by  Thomas  Ed- 
wards ; printed  in  1595. 

Procter,  Adelaide  Anne,  poetess  (b.  1825, 
d.  1864),  was  the  author  of  Legends  and  Lyrics 
(1858).  See  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  her  poems  by 
Charles  Dickens,  to  whose  periodical,  Household 
Words,  she  contributed.  “It  is,”  says  Stedman, 
“ like  telling  one’s  beads,  or  reading  a prayer- 
book,  to  turn  over  her  pages — so  beautiful,  so  pure, 
and  unselfish,  a spirit  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity 
pervades  and  hallows  them.” 


Procter,  Bryan  Waller,  poet,  father  of 
the  preceding  (b.  1790,  d.  1874),  wrote  Dramatic 
Scenes  (1819),  A Sicilian  Story  (1820),  Marcian 
Colonna  (1820),  The  Flood  of  Thessaly,  Mirandola 
(a  play,  produced  in  1821),  Effigies  Poetica,  and 
English  Songs ? besides  Biographies  of  Kean  and 
Lamb.  See  Miss  Martineau’s  Biographical  Sketches 
and  his  Autobiography  (1877).  “ His  songs,”  says  a 
critic,  “ have,  beyond  those  of  any  other  modem, 
an  excellence  of  ‘ mode  ’ which  renders  them  akin 
to  the  melodies  of  Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  Jonson, 
Heywood,  Fletcher.  They  are  at  once  delightful 
to  poets  and  to  the  singing  commonalty.  In 
short,  Procter  was  a ‘ strayed  singer  ’ — an  Eliza- 
bethan who  had  wandered  into  the  nineteenth 
century.  There  never  was  a more  dramatic  song- 
writer. Stoddard  questions  ‘ whether  all  the  early 
English  poets  ever  produced  so  many  and  such 
beautiful  songs  as  Barry  Cornwall,’  and  says  that 
* a selection  of  their  best  would  bo  found  inferior 
as  a whole  to  tho  172  little  songs  in  Proctor’s 
volume.’  There  are  many  who  would  demur  to 
this  comparative  estimate;  yet  they  too  are  charmed 


by  tho  spirit,  alternately  tender  and  blithesome,  of 
Procter’s  songs ; by  their-  unexpected  grace,  change- 
ful as  tho  artless  and  unexpected  attitudes  of  a fair 
girl;  by  their  absoluto  musical  quality  and  com- 
prehensive range.  The  later  chips  from  Procter’s 
dramatic  workshop  are  superior  to  his  early  blank- 
verse  in  wisdom,  strength,  and  beauty.  It  is  a pity, 
that,  after  all,  they  are  but  Dramatic  Fragments, 
and  not  passages  taken  from  complete  and  heroic 
plays.  Bryan  Waller  Procter,  restricted  from  the 
production  of  such  masterwork,  at  least  did  what 
he  could.”  See  Cornwall,  Barry. 

Proctor,  Richard  Anthony  (b.  1837),  is 
the  author  of  a number  of  works  (chiefly  astro- 
nomical) on  popular  science.  Among  these  are 
Half  Hours  with  the  Telescope,  Other  Worlds  than 
Ours,  Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours,  Orbs  Around 
Us,  The  Borderland  of  Science,  The  Expanse  of 
Heaven , and  Our  Place  Among  the  Infinities. 

“Prodigal  of  ease.”  — Dryden,  Absalom 
and  Achitophel. 

“Prodigal  within  the  compass  of  a 

guinea.” — Irving,  The  Stout  Gentleman. 

Prodigies  and  Miracles  as  related  by 
Historians,  The  Causes  of:  “a  Critical 
and  Philosophical  Inquiry,”  by  William  War- 
burton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  (1698 — 1779),  pub- 
lished in  1727,  and  accompanied  by  an  essay 
“ towards  restoring  a method  and  purity  in  history, 
in  which  the  characters  of  the  most  celebrated 
writers  of  every  age,  and  of  the  several  stages  and 
periods  of  history,  are  occasionally  criticised  and 
explained.” 

“ Product  (The  dull)  of  a scoffer’s 

pen.” — Wordsworth,  The  Excursion,  book  ii. 

“ Profanely,  Not  to  speak  it.”— Hamlet, 
act  iii.,  scene  2. 

Professor,  The.  A novel  by  Charlotte 
Bronte  (1816 — 1855),  published  in  1856,  but 
written  as  early  as  1846.  “ The  plot  in  itself,” 

says  Mrs.  Gaskell,  “ is  of  no  great  interest ; but 
Charlotte  Bronte  never  excelled  one  or  two  sketches 
of  portraits  which  she  has  given  in  The  Professor, 
nor,  in  grace  of  womanhood,  ever  surpassed  one 
of  the  female  characters  there  described.” 

“ Profit  (No)  grows  where  is  no  plea- 

sure ta’en.” — Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

Profound  Doctor,  The.  A title  bestowed 
by  his  contemporaries  upon  Thomas  Bradwar- 
dine,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (d.  1349),  one  of 
tho  most  renowned  schoolmen  of  his  day.  It  was 
also  applied  to  Richard  Middleton  (d.  1304),  an 
English  divine  of  some  repute  in  his  time.  Sec 
Solid  Doctor,  The. 

“ Progeny  of  learning,  A.”  One  of  Mrs. 

Malapropos  phrases  in  Sheridan’s  Bivals,  act  i., 
sccno  2. 

Progress  of  Civil  Society,  The.  A bom- 
bastic poem  by  Richard  Payne  Knight  (1750 — ■ 
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1824),  published  in  1796,  which  forms  tho  subject 
of  an  amusing  parody  by  Canning,  Gifford,  Frerc, 
Hammond,  and  Ellis  in  The  Anti-Jacobin  (q.v.). 

Progress  of  Poesy,  The.  A Pindaric  ode 
by  Thomas  Guay  (q.v.),  written  in  1755  and  pub- 
lished in  1757.  The  poet  here  gives  a rapid  and 
brilliant  sketch  of  the  career  of  his  art  from  the 
earliest  times  to  that  of  Dryden.  Milton  is  charac- 
terised as  “blasted  with  excess  of  light,”  and 
Shakespeare  as  “ Nature’s  darling,”  to  whom 

“ The  mighty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  face.” 

See  Collins’s  Ode  to  Simplicity  and  Keats’s  Sleep 
and  Poetry. 

Progress  of  Romance,  The:  “through 
Times,  Countries,  and  Manners;  with  Remarks  on 
the  good  and  bad  effects  of  it  on  them  respec- 
tively.” A series  of  prose  dialogues  between 
fictitious  characters,  by  Clara  Reeve  (1725 — 
1803),  published  in  1785,  and  consisting  of  a 
number  of  criticisms  exchanged  between  Horten- 
sius,  Sophronia,  and  Euphrasia,  who  stands  for  the 
authoress,  on  the  novels  which  were  in  general 
reading  at  that  time.  Judgments  are  passed, 
among  others,  upon  The  Female  Quixote,  Peter 
Wilkins,  Soliman  and  Almena,  John  Buncle,  and 
The  Fool  of  Quality,  all  of  which  see. 

Progress  of  Taste,  The : “or,  the  Fate  of 
Delicacy.”  A poem  by  William  Shenstone 
(q.v.). 

Project  for  the  Advancement  of  Re- 
ligion, A : “ and  the  reformation  of  manners,” 
“by  a person  of  quality,”  i.e.,  Jonathan  Swift 
(1667 — 1745) ; written  in  1709,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Countess  of  Berkeley. 

Prologues  to  plays  have  existed  from  the 
very  earliest  days  of  the  stage.  At  first  they 
appear  to  have  been  adopted  as  a means  of  con- 
veying information  about  the  plays  to  which  they 
were  prefixed.  As  Colman  says : — 

“ Of  old  the  Prologue  told  the  story, 

And  laid  the  whole  affair  before  ye.” 

By-and-by,  from  Elizabeth’s  time  downward,  they 
were  used  more  as  the  vehicles  for  apology  than 
anything  else.  Perhaps  the  briefest  ever  delivered 
was  that  which  Shakespeare  represents  as  being 
spoken  before  “The  Murder  of  Gonzago”  in 
Hamlet : — 

“ For  us  and  for  our  tragedy 
Here  stooping  to  your  clemency, 

We  beg  your  hearing  patiently.” 

Very  few  of  his  own  are  extant,  for  some  reason 
unknown.  The  prologue-speaker  of  his  time  was 
wont  to  appear  upon  the  stage,  after  the  trumpets 
had  thrice  sounded,  attired  in  a long  cloak  of  black 
cloth  or  velvet — a costume  which  long  obtained  in 
the  theatre.  Thus  Lloyd  writes,  1761 : — 

“ With  decent  sables  on  his  back 
(Your  prologulsers  all  wear  black). 

The  prologue  comes.” 

Ben  Jonson  seems  to  have  chiefly  employed  his 


prologues  as  an  instrument  for  railing  at  the  play, 
goers.  Dryden  was  a master  of  the  art,  and  made 
it  very  lucrative,  charging  latterly  as  much  as  £li) 
for  a single  effort.  His  work  in  this  direction  i8 
full  of  curious  hints  as  to  the  condition  of  the  stage 
in  his  time.  Very  fertile,  too,  in  this  species  of 
composition  were  Garrick  and  Johnson.  It  was 
quite  the  custom  in  the  eighteenth  century  for 
dramatic  authors  to  show  their  respect  for  each 
other  by  providing  prologues  for  their  works.  The 
first  play  which  was  produced  without  a prologue  is 
said  to  have  been  Planche’s  arrangement  of  Row- 
ley’s A Woman  never  Text  (1824).  See  Dutton 
Cook’s  Book  of  the  Play.  See  also  Epilogue,  The. 

“Prologues  (Happy)  to  the  swelling 

act  of  the  imperial  theme.”  — Macbeth,  act  i° 
scene  3. 

Prometheus : “ or,  the  Poet’s  Forethought.” 
A poem  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
(b.  1807),  founded  on  the  tradition 

“ Of  that  flight  through  heavenly  portals, 

The  old  classic  superstition 
Of  the  theft  and  the  transmission 
Of  the  fire  of  the  Immortals  1 ” 

A companion  poem  is  Fpimetheus : or,  the  Poet's 
Afterthought. 

Prometheus  Bound,  “ translated  from  the 
Greek  of  iEschylus,”  by  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  (1839 — 1861),  was  published  in  1833. 
It  was  afterwards  entirely  re-cast.  “ This  later 
version  of  a most  sublime  tragedy  is  more  poetical 
than  any  other  of  equal  correctness,  and  has  the 
fire  and  vigour  of  a master-hand.  No  one  has  suc- 
ceeded better  than  its  author  in  capturing  with 
rhymed  measures  the  wilful  rushing  melody  of  the 
tragic  chorus.” 

Prometheus  Unbound : “ a Lyrical  Drama, 
in  four  acts,”  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  (1792 
— 1822);  published  in  1819.  “The  Prometheus 
Unbound,  grand  as  it  is,”  says  Stedman,  “is  classical 
only  in  some  of  its  personages  and  in  the  mythical 
germ  of  its  conception — a sublime  poem,  full  of 
absorbing  beauty,  but  antique  neither  in  spirit  nor 
in  form.” 

Promos  and  Cassandra.  A tragedy  by 
George  Whetstone  (q.v.),  published  in  1578.  It 
was  founded  on  one  of  Giraldo  Cinthio’s  novels, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  suggested  hints  to  Shake- 
speare for  his  Measure  for  Measure  (q.v.).  It  is  re- 
printed in  Dodsley’s  collection,  in  The  Shakespeare 
Library , and  in  Halliwell-Phillipps’s  edition  of 
Shakespeare. 

Promptorium  Parvulorum.  See  Geof- 
frey the  Grammarian. 

Pronesia.  A handmaid,  noted  for  her  wisdom, 
in  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso. 

Proofs  of  a Conspiracy  against  all  the 
Religions  and  Governments  of  Europe, 
by  John  Robison  (1739—1805),  published  in  179/, 
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i as  directed  against  a society  called  “ The  Illu- 
I dnati,”  the  object  of  which,  according  to  tho 
1 Titer,  was  the  subversion  of  religion  and  govern- 
lent  throughout  the  world. 

“Proper  study  of  mankind  is  man, 

’he.” — Pope,  Essay  on  Man , line  2,  epistlo  ii. 

Prophecy  of  Dante,  The.  See  Dante, 
The  Prophecy  of. 

Prophecy,  The.  A political  satire  in  verse, 
>y  Thomas  Chattekton  (1752 — 1770);  “ remark  - 
iblo  for  freedom  and  maturity  of  style.” 


“Prophetic  soul,  mine  uncle,  O my.” 

— Hamlet , act  i.,  scene  5. 


Prophets  of  the  beautiful,  God’s.”— 

. Bkowning’s  description  of  the  poets. 


“ Prose  (Measured),  which  they  call 

verse.” — Churchill,  Independence. 


“Prose  run  mad,  It  is  not  poetry, 

but.”  See  “Poetry  (Not),”  &c. 

Prose,  The  Father  Of.  See  Father  of 
English  Prose,  The. 


Proserpine,  Hymn  to,  by  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne  (q.v.),  contains  the  passage, 
beginning — 

“ Thou  has  conquered,  O pale  Galilean.” 


Prosopopoia:  “ or,  Mother  Hubbard’s  Tale.” 
A poem  by  Edmund  Spenser,  printed  in  1591,  but 
composed  “in  the  raw  conceit  of  the  poet’s  youth.” 


Prospero,  Duke  of  Milan  in  The  Tempest  (q.v.), 
has  been  dispossessed  of  his  sovereignty  by  his 
brother  Antonio  and  the  King  of  Naples,  and  cast 
by  shipwreck  on  a desert  island  with  his  daughter 
Miranda.  * ‘ With  his  magical  powers,  his  super- 
human wisdom,  his  moral  worth  and  grandeur, 
and  his  kingly  dignity,  he  is,”  says  Airs.  Jameson, 
“ one  of  the  most  sublime  visions  that  ever  swept, 
with  ample  robes,  pale  brow,  and  sceptred  hand, 
before  the  eye  of  fancy.  He  is  as  distinct  a being 
from  the  necromancers  and  astrologers  celebrated 
in  Shakespeare’s  age  as  can  well  be  imagined.” 
“ I should  describe  Prospero,”  says  Dowden,  “ as 
the  man  of  genius,  the  great  artist,  lacking  at  first 
in  practical  gifts  which  lead  to  material  success, 
and  set  adrift  on  the  perilous  sea  of  life,  in  which 
he  finds  his  enchanted  island,  where  he  may 
achieve  his  works  of  wonder.  He  bears  with  him 
Art  in  its  infancy — the  marvellous  child,  Miranda 

Eq.v.l.  The  grosser  passions  and  appetites — Caliban 
q.v.J — he  subdues  to  his  service.  Prospero’s  depar- 
ture from  the  island  is  the  abandoning  by  Shakspere 
of  the  theatre,  tho  scene  of  his  marvellous  works.” 

Prospero,  in  Dibdin’s  “bibliographical  ro- 
mance,” called  Bibliomania  (q.v.),  is  intended  for 
Francis  Douce,  the  antiquary  (q.v.). 

Protesilaus,  Son  of  Ipomedon.  A ro- 
mance, in  Anglo-Norman,  by  Hugh  of  Rutland 
(circa  1190), containing  11,000  lines.  See  Ifomydon. 


“ Protest  too  much,  methinks,  The 

lady  doth.” — Hamlet , act  iii.,  scene  2. 

Protestation,  The : “ a Sonnet,”  by  Thomas 
Carew  (1589 — 1639). 

Proteus.  One  of  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona  (q.v.).  The  other  is  named  Valentine. 

“Proteus  rising  from  the  sea.”  — 

Wordsworth,  Miscellaneous ; Sonnets. 

Prothalamion : “or,  a Spousal  Verse,”  by 
Edmund  Spenser;  written  in  honour  of  the  double 
marriage  of  the  Ladies  Elizabeth  and  Catherine 
Somerset,  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester. 
“ Although  beautiful,”  says  Palgrave,  “ it  is  in- 
ferior to  the  Epithalamion  [q.v.]  on  Spenser’s  own 
marriage.” 

Protogenes  and  Apelles.  A tale  in  verse 

by  Matthew  Prior. 

“Proud  Maisie  is  in  the  wood.”  The 

first  line  of  a lyric  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

“ Proud  me  no  prouds.” — Borneo  and 
Juliet , act  iii.,  scene  5. 

“ Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for 

silk.” — Gymbeline , act  iii.,  scene  3. 

Proudfute,  Oliver.  A bonnet-maker  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  Fair  Maid  of  Berth  (q.v.). 

Prout,  Father.  The  pseudonym  adopted  by 
Francis  Mahony  (b.  1805,  d.  1866), the  journalist, 
whose  Beliques,  consisting  of  his  contributions  to 
Fraser’s  Magazine , were  published  in  1836.  The 
Final  Beliques , collected  and  edited  by  Blanchard 
Jerrold,  appeared  in  1875. 

Proverbial  Philosophy,  “ a Boot  of 
Thoughts  and  Arguments,  originally  treated,”  was 
written  by  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper  (b.  1810). 
The  first  series  was  published  in  1838,  the  second 
in  1842,  and  the  third  in  1867. 

Proverbs.  Attributed  to  King  Alfred,  and 
preserved  in  two  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  They  consist  of  moral  instructions  in 
verses  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  him  to  his 
people  and.  to  his  son. 

Proverbs  of  Hendyng,  The.  A collec- 
tion of  proverbial  sayings,  each  introduced  by  a 
rhyming  stanza,  which  appears  to  have  had' its 
origin  in  the  South  of  England  towards  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  “ In  earlier  times,  ” say? 
Professor  Morley,  “English  proverbs  had  been 
fathered  on  King  Alfred.  Their  new  father  is 
called  in  an  opening  stanza  ‘ Marcolve’s  son,’  but 
Hendyng  seems  to  have  been  only  a name  given 
to  an  imaginary  proverb-maker.  He  may  have 
had  Marcolph  given  to  him  for  a father  because,  in 
an  old  popular  poem  of  the  Middlo  Ages,  Salomo 
and  Marcolph,  Marcolph  represents  the  homely 
wisdom  of  the  people  in  communion  with  the 
wisdom  of  tho  wise.  As  for  the  name  Hendyng 
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itself,  I believe  that  it  suggests  only  the  wisdom 
of  age  and  experience,  and  is  one  of  tho  vernacular 
words  drawn  from  the  Celtic  part  of  our  population, 
for  Henddyn  means  in.  Welsh,  an  aged  person.” 
The  following  is  one  of  the  stanzas  in  the  collec- 
tion, as  modernised  by  Professor  Morley.  See 
Cassell’s  Library  of  English  Literature  ( Shorter 
English  Foems) : — 

“ AVise  man’s  words  are  woll  kept  In ; 

For  lie  will  no  song  begin 
Ere  lie  have  timed  his  pipe. 

The  fool’s  a fool,  and  that  Is  seen ; 

For  he  will  speak  words  while  they’re  green 
Sooner  than  they  are  ripe. 

‘ The  fool’s  bolt  is  soon  shot,’ 

Quoth  Hendyng." 

Here  is  the  original : — 

" Wls  mon  holt  Is  wordes  ynne ; 

For  he  nul  no  gle  begynne 
Ere  he  have  tempred  his  pype. 

Sot  Is  sot,  ant  that  is  sene ; 

For  he  wol  speke  wordes  grene 
Er  then  hue  buen  rype. 

• Sottes  bolt  Is  sone  shote  ’ 

Quoth  Hendyng.” 

“ Providence,  foreknowledge,  will, 

and  fate,” — Line  559,  book  ii.,  of  Milton’s  poem 
of  Paradise  Lost  (q.v.)— 

“ Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute.” 

Provoked  Husband,  The.  A comedy  on 
which  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  (q.v.)  was  engaged  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  which  was  finished  by 
Colley  Cibber  (q.v.).  See  Pleasure,  Lady  of. 

Provoked  Wife,  The.  A comedy  by  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh  (q.v.),  produced  in  1697.  Hazlitt 
says  that  “ the  ironical  conversations  in  this  play 
between  Belinda  and  Lady  Brute  will  do  to  com- 
pare with  Congreve  in  the  way  of  wit  and  studied 
raillery,  but  they  will  not  stand  the  comparison. 
Araminta  and  Clarissa  keep  up  the  ball  among 
them  with  more  spirit.”  See  Brute,  Sir  John; 
Provoked  Husband,  The. 

Provost,  The.  A novel  of  Scottish  life  and 
character  by  John  Galt  (1779 — 1839),  published 
in  1822. 

“ Prudes  (With)  for  proctors, 

dowagers  for  deans,” — Tennyson,  The  Princess  — 

“ And  sweet  girl-graduates  with  their  golden  hair.” 

Prusio.  King  of  Alvarecchia,  in  Ariosto’s 
Orlando  Eurioso. 

Pry,  Paul.  A comedy  by  John  Poole 
(q.v.),  and  the  name  of  its  hero,  who  is  described 
as  “ one  of  those  idle,  meddling  fellows,  who, 
having  no  employment  themselves,  are  perpetually 
interfering  in  other  people’s  affairs.” 

Prynces,  The  FaHs  of.  See  Falls  of 
Princes,  The. 

Prynne,  Hester.  The  heroine  of  Haw- 
thorne’s romance  of  The  Scarlet  Letter  (q.v.). 

Prynne,  William,  lawyer  and  antiquarian 
(b.  1600,  d.  1669),  published  IRstrio-Mastix : the 
Player's  Scourge , or  Actor’s  Tragedie  (q.v.),  (1633) ; 
Ffcwes  from  Ipswich  (q.v.),  (1637)  ; The  Antipathic 
of  the  English  Lordly  Legacie  both  to  regall 


Monarchy  and  Civill  Unity  (1641) ; A Pleasant 
Purge  for  a Roman  Catholic  to  evacuate  his  Evill 
Humours  (1642) ; Pride's  Purge  (1648)  ; Records  of 
the  Tower  ; Parliamentary  Writs  ; and  many  other 
works,  enumerated  by  Wood  in  his  Athena  Ozoni. 
enses,  and  by  Lowndes  in  his  Bibliographer' s 
Manual.  A large  collection  of  tracts,  and  the  like, 
against  “ voluminous  and  rancorous  Prynne,”  will 
be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Library,  London.  .Another,  said  to  be  the  most 
extensive  in  existence,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Lamb- 
ton,  afterwards  Earl  of  Durham,  in  1823. 

Psalm  of  Life,  A : “ What  the  heart  of  tho 
young  man  said  to  the  Psalmist.”  A lyric  by 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

Psalmanazar,  George.  The  assumed  name 
of  a writer  (1679 — 1763),  who  in  1704  printed  a 
description  of  Formosa,  an , Island  subject  to  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  (q.v.) , which  subsequent  inquiries 
proved  to  be  a fabrication.  Its  full  title  ran  as 
follows  : — An  Historical  and  Geographical  Descrip- 
tion  of  Formosa,  an  Island  subject  to  the  Emperor  of 
Japan.  Giving  an  account  of  the  Religion,  Customs, 
Manners,  %c.,  of  the  Inhabitants,  together  with  a 
relation  of  what  happen'd  to  the  Author  in  his 
Travels ; particularly  his  Conferences  with  Jesuits, 
and  others,  in  several  parts  of  Europe.  Also  the 
History  and  Reasons  of  his  Conversion  to  Christianity, 
with  his  objections  against  it  in  defence  of  Paganism, 
and  their  Answers.  To  which  is  prefixed  a Preface 
in  vindication  of  himself  from  the  reflections  of  a 
Jesuit  lately  come  from  China,  with  an  account  of 
what  passed  between  them.  By  George  Psalma- 
nazar, a native  of  the  said  Island,  now  in  London. 
Illustrated  with  several  cuts.  Lond.  : Printed  for 
Eav.  Brown,  at  the  Black  Swan,  without  Temple 
Bar,  §c.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  man  calling 
himself  George  Psalmanazar  had  never  been  out 
of  Europe,  and  the  work  in  question  was  a pure 
invention  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was,  indeed, 
at  first  received  as  genuine ; its  author  was  sent  to 
Oxford,  and  maintained  there  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford;  and  his  Description  was  republished  in 
many  French  editions.  By-and-by,  however,  he 
repented  of  the  imposture ; and,  “ those  persons 
now  being  dead  . . . who  for  private  ends  took 
advantage  of  his  youthful  vanity,”  he  took  occa- 
sion “ to  assure  the  world  that  the  greatest  part 
of  that  account  was  fabulous  . . . and  he 

designs  to  leave  behind  him  a faithful  account  of 
that  unhappy  step  . . . to  be  published  after 

his  death,  when  there  will  be  less  reason  to 
suspect  him  of  having  disguised  or  ^palliated  the 
truth.”  This  was  written  in  1747.  In  1763 
Psalmanazar  died,  and  in  1765  appeared  his 
Memoirs,  in  which  the  whole  story  was  retold  at 
length. 

Psalms,  A Metrical  Version  of  the,  by 

“ Sternhold,  Hofkins,  and  others,”  was  completed 
in  1562.  Of  these,  Thomas  Sternhold,  Groom 
of  tho  Robes  to  Henry  VIII.,  translated  fifty- 
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}qo  Psalms,  and  died  in  1549.  John  HorKiNS,  his 
i oadjutor,  wrote  fourteen. 

Psalms  of  David,  The : “turned  into  metre,” 
I y Henky  Kino,  Bishop  of  Chichestek  (1591 — 
jl  669),  and  published  in  1651. 

Psalms  of  David,  A New  Version  of: 

■ fitted  to  the  Times  used  in  Churches.”  This 
•ersion,  by  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  M.D.  (1650 
— 1729),  published  in  1721,  was  recommended  by 
:he  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  obtained  a licence 
tor  its  admission  into  public  worship. 

Psalms  of  David,  The:  “ translated  by  King 
James,”  and  printed  at  Oxford  in  1631.  William 
Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling  (1580 — 1640),  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole, 
author  of  this  translation. 

Psalms  of  David,  The,  were  translated  into 
■-English  verse  by  Nahum  Tate  (1652 — 1715),  and 
'Nicholas  Brady  (1659 — 1726),  whose  version  sup- 
. planted  that  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  and  still 
1 holds  its  place  at  the  end  of  the  Prayer  Book  of 
t the  Church  of  England.  The  first  twenty  Psalms 
were  published  in  1695 ; a complete  translation 
appeared  in  1698;  and  in  1700  a supplement  of 
Church  hymns  was  added. 

Psalms  of  Dundee.  See  Godlie  and 

' SPIRITUALL  SONGS. 

Psalms,  The.  Besides  the  versions  of  the 
Psalms  noted  separately  above  were  those  of 
William  of  Shoreham  (1327),  Richard  Rolle 
(1336),  Matthew  Parker  (1560),  Davison  (temp. 
Elizabeth),  Johnston  (1637),  Sandys  (1636),  and 
Rous  (1641). 

Psalms,  The,  as  they  appear  in  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  (q.v.),  are  identical  with  the  ver- 
sion included  in  Cranmer's  Bible  in  1540. 

Pseudo-Martyr,  The.  A treatise,  by  Dr. 
J ohn  Donne,  in  refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  Papal 
Supremacy,  written  in  1610,  at  King  James’s 
request. 

Pseudoxia  Epidemical  “or,  Enquiries 
into  very  many  received  Tenets  and  commonly 
presumed  Truths,  or  Enquiries  into  vulgar  and 
common  Errors.”  A prose  work,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  (1605 — 1682),  published  in  1646. 

Psyche.  A poem,  in  six  cantos,  written  in  the 
Spenserian  stanza,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Tighe  (1773 — 
1810).  It  is  founded  on  the  well-known  episode, 
related  by  Apuleius,  and  made  the  subject  of  a 
poem  by  William  Morris  (q.v.),  of  the  loves  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  an  allegory  of  the  union  be- 
tween Love  and  the  Soul.  It  was  printed  pri- 
vately in  1805,  and  publicly  circulated  in  1811. 

Psyche,  Ode  to,  was  written  by  John  Keats. 

Psyche : “or,  Love’s  Mystery.”  A poem  in 
twenty-four  cantos,  by  Joseph  Beaumont  (q.v.), 
■written  in  1 647 — 8.  Of  this  work,  concerning  whicn 
Pope  is  reported  to  have  said  “ that  there  are  in  it 


a groat  many  flowers  well  worth  gathering,  and  a 
man  who  has  the  art  of  stealing  wisely,  will  find  his 
account  in  it,”  a notice  will  bo  found  in  The  Retro- 
spective Review,  vol.  xi. 

Psychozoia : “ or,  the  first  part  of  the  Song 
of  the  Soul,  containing  a Christiano-Platonical 
display  of  life.”  A poem  by  Henry  More  (1614 — 
1687),  published  in  1642,  with  another  poem  of 
considerable  length,  entitled  Pschyathanasia : or, 
the  Second  Part  of  the  Sony  of  the  Soul,  treating  of 
the  Immortality  of  Souls,  especially  Man' s Soul. 
To  these,  four  other  poems  on  kindred  subjects, 
together  with  several  minor  poems,  were  added, 
and  the  complete  collection  of  Philosophical  Poems 
appeared  in  1647.  “They  are  now,”  says  Prin- 
cipal Tulloch,  “hardly  known,  and  are  not  found 
in  any  collection.  In  some  respects,  they  form 
the  most  singular  attempt  in  literature,  to  turn 
metaphysics  into  poetry.  Apart  from  the  ‘ notes  ’ 
and  ‘ interpretation,’  which  he  has  himself  happily 
furnished,  they  are  barely  intelligible.  Even 
with  such  assistance,  they  are  a most  intricate 
and  perplexing  study.  Yet  there  are  here  and 
there  not  a few  genuine  gleams  both  of  poetic  and 
spiritual  insight ; and  the  mental  picture  which 
the  poems  present  is  altogether  so  curious  as  to 
reward  the  patience  of  a congenial  student.”  The 
titles  of  the  four  poems  referred  to  are  very  curious 
in  themselves.  They  are:  1.  Democritus  Platonis- 
seeus : or,  an  Essay  upon  the  Infinity  of  Worlds  out 
of  Platonic  principles.  2.  Anti-psychopannychiador, 
the  Third  Book  of  the  Song  of  the  Soul : containing 
a Confutation  of  the  Sleep  of  the  Soul  after  Death. 
3.  The  Prce-Existency  of  the  Soul,  an  Appendix  to 
the  Third  Part  of  the  Song  of  the  Soul.  4.  Anti- 
monopsychia  : or,  the  Fourth  Part  of  the  Song  of  the 
Soul;  containing  a Confutation  of  the  Unity  of  Souls. 

Public  Advertiser,  The.  The  journal, 
published  by  Woodfall  (q.v,),  to  which  Junius  (q.v.) 
contributed  his  famous  letters. 

Public  Employment  and  an  Active 
Life:  “preferred  to  Solitude,  and  all  its  Ap- 
pendages.” An  essay  written  by  John  Evelyn 
(1620 — 1706),  in  reply  to  Sir  George  Beaumont’s 
Moral  Essay  preferring  Solitude  to  Public  Employ- 
ment. The  latter  was  published  in  1665,  the 
former  in  1667. 

Public  Intelligencer,  The,  started  in 
August,  1663,  by  L’Estrange  (q.v.),  was  continued 
till  November,  1665. 

Public  Ledger,  The.  A daily  newspaper, 
price  twopence-halfpenny,  started  in  1759 — 60  by 
Newbery,  the  publisher,  and  famous  as  containing 
the  papers  which  Oliver  Goldsmith  afterwards 
republished  under  tho  titlo  of  The  Citizen  of  the 
World  (q.v.). 

“Public,  My  pensive.”  See  “ Pensive 
public.” 

Public  Spirit,  An  Essay  upon.  “A  satire 
in  prose,”  by  John  Dennis  (1657—1734),  “on  the 
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luxuries  of  the  times,  the  chief  sources  of  our  pro- 
sent  parties  and  divisions.” 

Public  Wooing.  A comedy  by  Margaret, 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  (1624 — 1673). 

Publius.  The  nom  de  plume  under  which 
General  Alexander  Hamilton  (1767 — 1804),  an 
American  soldier  and  statesman,  contributed  several 
essays  to  The  Federalist.  See  the  Life  by  J.  C. 
Hamilton  (1842). 

Pucelle,  La  Belle.  The  heroine  of  Hawes’ 
allegorical  romance  of  The  Passe  Tyme  of  Pleasure 
(q.v.). 

Puck,  or  Robin  Goodfellow.  The  sprite 
who  plays  so  prominent  a part  in  A Midsummer 
Night’ s Bream  (q.v.).  “ Who,”  says  Grant  White, 
“ that  has  read  the  play  (and  who  has  not?)  cannot 
call  the  -urchin  before  his  mind’s  eye  as  instantly 
as  Oberon  commanded  his  real  presence — a rough, 
knurly-limbed,  faun-faced,  shock-pated  little  fellow, 
a very  Shetlander  among  the  gossamer-winged, 
dainty-limbed  shapes  around  him,  and  strong 
enough  to  knock  all  their  heads  together  for  his 
elvish  sport?”  “It  is  first  in  Shakespeare,”  says 
Keightley,  “ that  we  find  Puck  confounded  with 
the  house  spirit,  and  having  those  traits  of  charac- 
ter which  are  now  regarded  as  his  very  essence, 
and  have  caused  his  name  Pug  to  be  given  to  the 
agile,  mischievous  monkey,  and  to  a kind  of  little 
dog.”  See  Pug. 

Puff,  in  Sheridan’s  farce  of  The  Critic  (q.v.), 
is  the  author  of  The  Spanish  Tragedy  there  intro- 
duced. He  describes  himself  as  “ a practitioner  in 
panegyric  ...  a professor  of  the  art  of 
puffing.” 

Puff,  Mr.  Partenopex,  in  Disraeli’s  novel 
of  Vivian  Grey  (q.v.),  is  “ a sayer  of  good  things  ; 
but  he  is  a modest  wit,  and  generally  fathers 
his  bon  mots  on  his  valet  Booby,  his  monkey,  or 
his  parrot.” 

Puff,  The.  A dialogue  in  verse,  between  a 
bookseller  and  an  author,  by  Robert  Lloyd  (1733 
—1764)  : — 

“New  works,  we  know,  require  a puff ; 

A title  to  entrap  the  eyes, 

And  catch  the  reader  hy  surprise.” 

“ Puff  (The)  of  a dunce  he  mistook  it 

for  fame.” — Goldsmith,  Retaliation. 

Pug,  in  Ben  Jonson’s  play,  The  Pevil’s  an  Ass 
(q.v.),  is  identified  with  the  Puck  of  the  fairy  tales, 
though  he  here  figures  as  a demon.  See  Puck. 

Pulian.  Leader  of  the  Nasamoni  in  Ariosto’s 
Orlando  Furioso.  He  is  slain  by  Rinaldo  (q.v.). 

Pultock,  Robert.  See  Paltock. 

Pumbleehook.  Uncle  of  Joe  Gargery  (q.v.), 
in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Great  Expectations  (q.v.). 
“ Might  I,  Air.  Pip — May  I — ? ” 

“ Pun-provoking  thyme.”— Shenstone, 
The  Schoolmistress , stanza  2. 


Punch,  the  comic  weekly  paper  with  which 
every  one  is  now  so  familiar,  first  saw  the  light  on 
July  17,  1841.  The  origin  of  the  title  is  even  now- 
lost  in  obscurity,  though  the  honour  of  suggesting 
it  is  claimed  for  several.  It  is  certain  that  in  1832 
Douglas  Jerrold  had  brought  out  a paper  called 
Punch  in  London,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
suggested  the  briefer  designation  of  the  periodical 
started  in  1841.  The  original  editors  of  Punch 
were  Horace  Mayhew  (q.v.)  and  Mark  Lemon 
(q.v.),  on  the  latter  of  whom  the  sole  command 
devolved  in  1843,  and  who  retained  it  until  his 
death  in  1870.  It  was  then  assumed  by  Shirley 
Brooks  (q.v.),  who  died  in  1874,  when  the  conduct 
of  the  paper  was  accepted  by  Tom  Taylor  (q.v.). 
The  present  frontispiece  was  drawn  by  Richard 
Doyle,  the  artist,  who  left  Punch  in  1851,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  attacks  made  by  it  upon  the  Roman 
Catholics,  just  as  Thackeray  left  it  on  account  of 
its  treatment  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Among 
the  earliest  artists  upon  Punch  were  John  Leech 
and  Archibald  Henning,  the  former  of  whom  con- 
tributed to  the  fourth  issue ; Birket  Foster,  Alfred 
Crowquill  (q.v.),  Sir  John  Gilbert,  and  Kenny 
Meadows,  who  illustrated  Punch's  Letters  to  his 
Son.  John  Tenniel  joined  in  1851,  when  Doyle 
left,  and  he  subsequently  succeeded  to  the  position 
of  chief  cartoonist,  assisted  in  other  departments  of 
the  paper  by  George  Du  Maurier,  Charles  Keene, 
Linley  Sambourne,  and  others.  The  literary  staff 
at  first  included  Douglas  Jerrold  (q.v.),  whose 
Caudle' s Curtain  Lectures  (q.v.)  were  among  his 
contributions ; Percival  Leigh,  the  author  of  the 
Comic  Latin  Grammar ; and  Gilbert  a Beckett 
(q.v.),  of  Comic  History  celebrity.  Dr.  Maginn 
(q.v.)  had  a brief  connection  with  the  paper;  so, 
it  is  said,  had  Coventry  Patmore  (q.v.),  Laman 
Blanchard  (q.v.),  James  Hannay  (q.v.),  and  George 
Augustus  Sala  (q.v.).  Albert  Smith  furnished  for 
it  his  Physiology  of  Evening  Parties  and  Side  Scenes 
of  Society ; Thackeray  (q.v.),  his  Fat  Contributor, 
Book  of  Snobs,  and  other  miscellanies.  Tom  Taylor 
began  to  write  for  it  in  1846,  and  subsequently 
contributed  the  more  prominent  semi-humorous, 
semi-serious  verse,  chiefly  on  topics  of  imperial 
interest.  Shirley  Brooks  (q.v.)  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  the  author  of  the  witty  Essence  of 
Parliament , which  was  for  so  many  years  a feature 
of  the  publication.  A selection  from  his  miscel- 
laneous epigrams  and  jeux  d' esprit  appeared  in 
1875.  Of  late  years  F.  C.  Burnand  (q.v.)  has  come 
to  the  fore  with  his  Songs  of  Sixpence  and  Happy 
Thoughts,  the  latter  being  the  most  successful 
series  in  Punch  since  the  Book  of  Snobs.  Mortimer 
Collins  (q.v.)  had  also  been  admitted  to  the  staff 
some  time  before  his  death.  See  Hatton’s  True 
Story  of  Punch. 

Purchas,  Samuel,  clergyman  and  historian 
(b.  1577,  d.  1628),  published  in  1613,  Purchas , his 
Pilgrimes : or,  Relations  of  the  World , and  the 
Religions  observed  in  all  Ages  and  Places  discovered 
from  the  Creation  to  this  Present ; followed,  in  1 625, 
by  Haklytus  Posthumus : or,  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes , 
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tayning  a History  of  the  World,  in  Sen  Voyages 
l Lamde  Travels,  by  Englishmen  and  others.  Ho 
s also  the  author  of  Microcosmus : or,  the  Historic 
Man  (1619) ; The  King's  Tower  and  Triumphant 
- ch  of  London  (1623) ; and  a Funeral  Sermon 
319).  See  Pilgkimes,  &c. 

‘‘Pure  as  snow.” — Hamlet,  actiii.,  scene  1. 

“ Pure  (Her)  and  eloquent  blood 

joke  in  her  cheeks,” — Donne,  Funeral  Elegies— 


“ and  so  distinctly  wrought. 
That  one  might  almost  say  her  body  thought.” 


“Pure  in  thought  as  angels  are.”— 

ogers,  Jacqueline,  stanza  1. 

Pure,  Simon.  A Pennsylvanian  Quaker,  in 
Irs.  Centlivre’s  comedy  of  A Bold  Stroke  for  a 
Fife  (q.v.),  whose  personality  is  assumed  by  Capt. 
'eignwell,  but  is  afterwards  successfully  esta- 
blished by  its  real  possessor.  Hence  the  phrase 
-“the  real  Simon  Pure.” 

Purgatorie,  On.  A “Scots  Poem”  in 
MUamsay’s  Evergreen. 

'I  Purgatory  of  Suicides,  The.  A poem  in 
he  Spenserian  stanza,  by  Thomas  Cooper  (b. 
-.805),  published  in  1845.  It  was  written  in  1842 — 
14,  whilst  the  author  was  in  Stafford  Gaol. 

Puritan  Maid  (The),  the  Modest  Wife, 
and  the  Wanton  Widow.  A play  by  Thomas 
Middleton  (1570 — 1627),  probably  written  about 
1602.  The  manuscript  was  unfortunately  destroyed 
— “ burnt,  or  put  under  pye-bottoms” — by  one  of 
Bishop  Warburton’s  servants. 

Puritan,  The.  A poem  in  eleven  stanzas  by 
John  Cleveland  (q.v.).  One  of  the  verses  runs : — 


“ With  speech  in  thought,  quick  revelation, 

With  boldness  in  predestination, 

With  threats  of  absolute  damnation, 

For  yea  or  nay  hath  some  salvation 
For  his  own  tribe,  not  every  nation  ; 

See  a new  teacher  of  the  town, 

O the  town,  0 the  town’s  new  teacher ! ” 


Purley,  The  Diversions  of.  See  Diver- 
sions of  Purley,  The. 

Purple  Island,  The.  A poem  in  twelve 
cantos,  by  Phineas Fletcher  (1582 — 1650), written 
in  1633,  in  which  the  poet  furnishes  an  elaborate 
anatomical  description  of  the  body  of  man,  and  a 
minute  philosophical  examination  of  the  operations 
of  his  mind,  heart,  and  intellect : — 

“An  l3le  I fain  would  sing,  an  island  fair; 

A place  too  seldom  view’d,  yet  still  in  view ; 

Near  as  ourselves,  yet  farthest  from  our  care ; 

Which  we  by  leaving  find,  by  Beeking  lost; 

A foreign  home,  a strange,  though  native  coast; 

Most  obvious  to  all,  yet  most  unknown  to  most.” 


The  prince  of  that  isle  is  intellect,  and  he  is 
endowed  with  eight  counsellors — Fancy,  Memory, 
Common-sense,  and  the  five  senses.  The  human 
fortress,  thus  defended,  is  attacked  by  the  vices. 
A fierce  contest  rages,  in  the  midst  of  which  an 
angel — identified  by  the  poet  with  King  James  I. ! 
— interposes,  and  promises  victory  to  the  Virtues. 
“What,”  says  George  MacDonald,  “renders  the 
conception  yet  more  amazing  is  the  fact  that  the 


whole  ponderous  mass  of  anatomy  and  metaphysics, 
nearly  as  long  as  Paradise  Lost,  is  put  as  a song,  in 
the  mouth  of  a shepherd,  who  begins  a canto  every 
morning  to  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  finishes  it  by  folding-time  in 
the  evening.  And  yet  the  poem  is  full  of  poetry. 
It  is  a whole ; its  members  are  well-fitted ; it  is  full 
of  beauties — in  parts  they  swarm  like  fire-flies.  It 
is  like  a well-shaped  house,  built  of  mud,  and  stuck 
full  of  precious  stones.” 

“Purple  light  of  love,  And.” — Gray, 
The  Progress  of  Poesy,  part  i.,  stanza  3. 

Pursuits  of  Literature,  The.  A satirical 
poem  by  Thomas  James  Mathias  (1757 — 1835),  pub- 
lished in  1794,  and  including  some  clever  sketches 
of  the  writer’s  poetical  contemporaries.  The  notes 
are  full  of  curious  information;  indeed,  the  poem 
was  said  to  have  been  written  up  to  them,  and  not 
they  to  the  poem,  which  is  now  forgotten,  though 
famous  in  its  day. 

Pusey,  Edward  Bouverie,  D.D.,  Canon 
of  Christ  Church  and  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Oxford  (b.  1800),  has  published,  among  other 
works,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  Vindicated 
(1855) ; A History  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church 
(1857)  ; Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford  (1859  and  1872) ; The  Minor  Prophets, 
with  Commentary  (1862)  ; Daniel  the  Prophet 
(1864) ; The  Church  of  England  a Portion  of  Christ's 
One  Holy  Catholic  Church  (1865) ; and  other  works. 
Some  volumes  of  Parochial  Sermons  have  also  been 
issued.  Dr.  Pusey  was  the  principal  editor,  and  a 
constant  contributor  to  the  Tracts  for  the  Times 
(q.v.). 

“ Put  money  in  thy  purse.”—  Othello, 
act  i.,  scene  3. 

Puttenham,  George.  The  reputed  author 
of  the  Arte  of  English  Poesie  (q.v.).  The  evidence 
in  his  favour  is  very  clearly  stated  in  the  prolego- 
mena to  Arber’s  reprint,  published  in  1869.  The 
first  positive  allusion  to  him  seems  to  be  contained 
in  Bolton’s  Hypercritica,  published  in  1722,  and 
written  probably  about  1620  : — “ Queen  Elizabeth’s 
verses,  those  which  I have  seen  and  read,  some 
extant  in  the  elegant,  witty,  and  artificial  Book  of 
the  Arte  of  English  Poetry  (the  Work  as  the  Fame 
is  of  one  of  her  Gentleman  Pensioners,  Puttenham), 
are  Princely,  as  her  Prose.”  See  Wood’s  Athene 
Oxonienses,  where  he  is  stated  to  be  a contemporary 
of  Dyer. 

Pycroft,  James,  clergyman  (b.  1813),  has 
written,  besides  The  Ways  and  Works  of  Men  of 
Letters  (I860),  the  following  stories: — Twenty  Years 
in  the  Church  (1859) ; Elkerton  Rectory  (1860)  ; 
Agony  Point  (1861)  ; and  Dragon’s  Teeth  (1863). 
He  is  also  the  author  of  The  Cricket  Field. 

Pye,  Henry  James,  poet-laureato  (b.  1745, 
d.  1813),  produced  The  Progress  of  Refinement 
(1783) ; Shooting  (1784);  A Commentary  illustrating 
the  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  by  Examples  taken  chiefly 
from  the  Modem  Poets  (1792);  Alfred  (q.v.),  (1801); 
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and  Comments  on  the  Commentators  of  Shakespeare 
(1807).  Collected  editions  of  his  poems  wero  pub- 
lished in  1787  and  1810. 

Pygmalion  and  Galatea.  A mythological 
comedy,  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  (q.v.),  embodying  the 
fable  of  the  Athenian  sculptor,  who  prayed  the 
gods  to  put  life  into  the  statue  of  Galatea  which 
he  had  fashioned.  In  the  comedy,  Galatea  evokes 
the  jealousy  of  the  sculptor’s  wife  Cynisca;  and, 
after  causing  great  misery  by  her  very  innocence, 
voluntarily  returns  to  the  original  stone. 

Pygmalion’s  Image.  See  Pigmalion’s 
Image. 

Pylgrimage  of  the  Sowle,  The  : “trans- 
lated out  of  the  Frenshe  into  Englishe.  Emprynted 
at  Westminster  by  William  Caxton,  the  first  year  of 
Kynge  Edward  V.,  1483.”  Probably  founded  on 
Le  Pelerin  de  V Ame,  by  Guillaume,  prior  of  Chaulis. 

Pyramus.  The  hero  of  the  interlude  in 
Shakespeare’s  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (q.v.). 
In  mythology,  he  is  represented  as  the  lover  of 
Thisbe,  who,  supposing  her  dead,  stabs  himself  under 
the  mulberry  tree ; whereupon,  Thisbe,  finding  the 
body  of  her  lover,  kills  herself  upon  the  selfsame 
spot.  Abraham  Cowley  (q.v.)  wrote  a Tragical 
History  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  when  he  was  ten 
years  old.  See  Thisbe. 


Richard,  Bishop  of  Bayeux  (circa  1108 — 1133).  n 
contains  Athelard’s  opinions  on  several  physical 
questions  relating  to  animals,  man,  and  the  ole- 
ments,  and  at  the  conclusion  promises  another 
treatise  on  higher  philosophical  subjects,  to  he 
entitled  De  Initio  de  Initiis.  See  Wright’s  Bio. 
graphia  Dritannica  Literaria. 

Quair,  The  King’s.  See  King’s  Quaie. 

Quaker  Poet,  The.  A name  sometimes 
conferred  both  on  Bernard  Barton  (q.v.)  and 
John  Greenleap  Whittier  (q.v.),  both  of  them 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Quakers.  See  Apology  por  the  teue 
Christian  Divinity. 

“ Quality,  A taste  of  your.”  See  “ Taste 

op  your  quality.” 

“Quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain’d, 

The,” — First  line  of  the  famous  speech  by  Portia 
in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iv.,  scene  1 — 

“ It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  : it  in  twice  blest ; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes : 

'TIs  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown.” 

Quallon.  The  nom  de  plume  under  which 
S.  H.  Bradbury  has  published  some  occasional 
verse. 


Pyramus  and  Thisbie,  A New  Sonnet 

of.  Contributed  by  one  I.  Tomson  to  the  collec- 
tion of  verse  called  A Handefull  of  Pleasant  Delites 
(1584).  Morley  thinks  it  may  have  suggested  to 
Shakespeare  the  notion  of  his  interlude  of  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe  in  A Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (q.v.). 
See  Pyramus. 

Pyrocles,  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Arcadia 
(q.v.),  is  probably  intended  for  the  author  himself. 


Q 

Q.  Elizabeth’s  Verses  while  a Prisoner 
at  Woodstock:  “writ  with  Charcoal  on  a 
Shutter,”  and  preserved  by  Hentzner  in  his 
Travels.  See  Percy’s  Reliques.  They  are  dated 
1555,  and  begin : — 

“ Oh,  Fortune ! how  thy  restless,  wavering  state 
Hath  fraught  with  cares  my  troubled  wftt  I ” 

See  Elizabeth,  Queen. 

Q.Q.,  The  Contributions  of,  “to  a 

Periodical  Publication,”  consist  of  various  papers 
written  'by  Jane  Taylor  (1783 — 1824),  for  The 
Youth's  Magazine,  and  republished  in  1824. 

Quadrille : “ a Ballad  on,”  was  written  by 
John  Gay  (q.v.). 

Qusestiones  Naturales.  A work  by 
Athelard  of  Bath  (circa  1110  — 1120),  several 
manuscripts  of  which  exist  under  varying  titles. 
It  was  printed,  apparently,  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a dialogue  between 
the  author  and  his  nephew.  It  is  dedicated  to 


Quarles,  Francis,  poet  (b.  1592,  d.  1644), 

wrote  A Feast  for  Wormes  (1620) ; Pentalogia : or, 
the  Quintessence  of  Meditation  (1620);  Hadassa  : or, 
the  History  of  Queen  Esther  (1621)  ; Ar gains  and 
Parthenia  (q.v.),  (1621)  ; Job  Militant,  with  Medi- 
tations Divine  and  Moral  (1624) ; Sion's  Elegies 
wept  by  Jeremie  the  Prophet  (1624) ; Sion’s  Sonnets 
Sung  by  Solomon  the  King , and  periphras'd  (1625); 
Divine  Poems  { q.v.),  (1630);  Divine  Fancies  (1632); 
Emblems , Divine  and  Moral  (q.v.),  (1635) ; Hiero- 
glyphics of  the  Life  of  Man  (1638) ; The  Shepherd’s 
Oracles  { 1644);  The  Virgin  Widow  (1649);  Enchi- 
ridion, containing  Institutions  Divine,  Contemplative, 
Practicall,  Moral,  Ethical,  Economical,  Political 
(q.v.),  (1652);  and  other  works.  Quarles  is 
spoken  of  by  Wood  as  the  “ old  Puritanical  poet, 
the  some  time  darling  of  our  plebeian  judgment.” 
Baxter  thought  that  Quarles  outdid  all  the  poets. 
“Milton,”  says  Horace  Walpole,  “was  forced  to 
wait  till  the  world  had  done  admiring  Quarles,”  of 
whom  Lloyd  wrote  in  1668  that  “his  pious  books 
by  the  fancy  take  the  heart ; having  taught  poetry 
to  be  witty  without  profaneness,  wantonness,  or 
being  satirical ; that  is,  without  the  poet’s  abusing 
God,  himself,  or  his  neighbour.”  “He  was  a poet,” 
says  Langbaine,  “that  mix’d  religion  and  fancy 
together,  and  was  very  careful  in  all  his  writings 
not  to  intrench  upon  good  manners  by  any  scur- 
rility in  his  works,  or  any  way  offending  against  his 
duty  to  God,  his  neighbour,  and  himself.”  “ His 
verses  on  Job,”  says  Fuller,  “are  done  to  the  life, 
so  that  the  reader  may  see  his  sores,  and  through 
them  the  .anguish  of  his  soul.”  Quarles’s  son, 
John,  also  wrote  some  verse.  He  died  in  1665. 
See  Loyal  Convert,  The. 
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iliarll,  Philip.  The  hero  of  The  Hermit 

* Quarrel  is  a very  pretty  quarrel  as  it 

nds,  The.” — Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  act  iv., 
ne  3. 


‘ Quarrellets  of  Pearl,  The.”—  Herrick, 

e Rock  of  Rubies. 

Quarterly  Magazine,  Knight’s,  was 

" rted  by  Charles  Knight  (q.v.)  in  1823,  and. 
Dired  in  1824.  It  enjoyed  nmnerous  distin- 
ushed  contributors,  including  Thomas  Bahington 
fterwards  Lord)  Macaulay,  Winthrop  Mack- 
orth  Praed,  Derwent  Coleridge,  Moultrie,  and 
hers.  Praed  was  editor. 

v Quarterly  Review,  The,  was  started  in 
509  as  an  opponent  to  The  Edinburgh  Review 
.v.),  which  was  then  doing  for  the  Whigs  what 
le  Quarterly  has  since  done  for  the  Conservative 
uarty  in  the  State.  William  Gifford  (q.v.)  was 
le  first  editor  of  the  Quarterly , and  continued  to 
induct  it  until  1824,  when  John  Gibson  Lockhart 
pv.)  succeeded  him.  The  title  of  “ quarterly” 

| as  since  been  adopted  by  the  British  Quarterly , 
'hurch  Quarterly,  and  other  reviews. 

“ Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and 

air.”  A song  sung  by  Hesperus  in  Ben  Jonson’s 
^Cynthia’ s Revels  (q.v.). 

Queen  Eleanor’s  Confession.  A ballad 
lonceming  the  consort  of  Henry  II.,  who  is  made 
ji  it  to  confess  to  unfaithfulness  to  the  king,  and 
to  having  intended  to  poison  him,  the  king  being 
one  of  those  who  hear  her  confession.  See  Percy’s 
.Reliques. 

Queen  Elizabeth’s  Verses  while  a 
IPrisoner  at  Woodstock.  See  Q.  Elizabeth’s 
\ Verses,  &c. 

“Queen  Guinevere  had  fled  the  court, 

and  sat.”  The  first  line  of  “ Guinevere,”  in 
Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King.  See  Guinevere. 

Queen  Mab.  See  Mab,  Queen. 

“ Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you ; O 

then,  I see,” — See  act  i.,  scene  4,  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  (q.v.) : — 

*'  She  Is  the  fairies'  midwife ; and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  forefinger  of  an  alderman. 

Drawn  with  a team  of  lkfle  atomies 
Athwart  men’s  noses  as  they  lie  asleep.” 


some  years  previously  by  Sir  Aubrey  de  "\  ere 
(1807 — 1846),  and  published  in  1847  under  the 
title  of  Mary  Tudor. 

Queen-Mother,  The.  A tragedy  by  Alger- 
non Charles  Swinburne  (b.  1837),  published  in 
1861.  In  this  work,  Catherine  de’  Medici  is,  says 
Stedman,  “ strongly  and  clearly  delineated, — -a 
cruel,  relentless,  yet  imposing  figure.  The  style  is 
caught  from  Shakespeare.  Scattered  through  it 
are  some  of  the  curious  old  French  lyrics  which 
the  author  already  was  so  deft  at  turning.  The 
volume  reveals  many  traits  of  the  genius  that  has 
since  blazed  out  so  finely.” 

Queen  of  Carthage,  The.  See  Dido. 

Queen,  To  the.  The  dedication  of  his  poems 
by  Alfred  Tennyson,  in  March,  1851 ; containing 
the  fine  tribute  to  Wordsworth,  his  predecessor  in 
the  laureateship : — 

This  laurel  greener  from  the  brows 
Of  him  that  uttered  nothing  base.” 

“ Queen  (Our)  shall  be  as  drunk  as 

we.”  See  “ Pleasure  to  be  drunk.” 

Queene  of  Arragon,  The.  A tragi-comedy 
by  William  Habington,  first  acted  about  1635  or 
1636,  and  revived  in  1666,  with  a prologue  and 
epilogue  by  Butler.  It  was  printed  in  1640. 
Among  the  characters  are  Decastro,  general  of  the 
forces  of  Arragon,  and  in  love  with  the  queen ; 
Florentio,  general  of  the  forces  of  Castile,  also 
enamoured  of  her ; and  Ascanio,  the  disguised  king 
of  Castile.  Florentio  eventually  wins  the  queen. 
See  Carew  Hazlitt’s  edition  of  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays. 
Here  is  a verse  of  one  of  the  songs  in  the  play : — 

“ Fine  young  folly,  though  you  were 
That  fair  beauty  I did  swear, 

Yet  you  ne’er  could  reach  my  heart; 

For  we  courtiers  learn  at  school. 

Only  with  your  sex  to  fool ; 

Y’are  not  worth  the  serious  part." 

Queenhoo  Hall.  An  unfinished  romance 
by  Joseph  Strutt  (1749 — 1802),  which  was  pub- 
lished, in  1808,  after  the  death  of  the  writer,  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  is  said  to  have  suggested  to 
him  the  idea  of  composing  an  historical  novel  in 
the  form  of  Waver  ley.  Queenhoo  Hall  was  ac- 

companied in  this  publication  by  Ancient  Times , a 
drama.  Another  posthumous  work  of  Strutt’s  was 
his  Test  of  Guilt : or,  Traits  of  Antient  Supersti- 
tion, a dramatic  tale,  printed  by  his  son  in  1S08. 
See  The  Gentleman' s Magazine,  vol.  lxxviii. 


See  Mab. 

Queen  Mary.  A drama  by  Alfred  Tenny- 
son (b.  1809),  published  in  1875,  and  moulded  on 
the  historical  plays  of  Shakespeare.  The  heroine 
is  Mary  I.  of  England,  and  the  play  brings  into 
prominence  her  love  for,  and  marriage  with  Philip 
of  Spain  ; the  religious  and  political  dissensions  of 
her  reign ; and  her  hopeless  yearning  for  an  heir  to 
the  double  crown  of  England  and  Spain.  Among 
the  dramatis  persona  are  Elizabeth,  Cecil,  Cranmer, 
Gardiner,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  poet  (q.v.). 
A drama  with  Mary  for  heroino  had  been  written 


Queen’s  Ball,  The.  One  of  the  “ IX. 
Poems  by  ‘V.’”  In  July,  1847,  Miss  Mitford 
wrote  to  a correspondent : — “ Mrs.  Archer  Clive, 
who  is  a great  friend  of  mine,  sent  me  the  other 
day  her  poem,  The  Queen's  Ball,  of  which  the 
subject  is  most  striking ; one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  were  invited  who  are  dead.  She  has  made 
a fine  use  of  this  remarkable  fact.”  The  shades 
are  supposed  to  be  reached  by  these  cards  of  invi- 
tation, so  sought  and  schemed  for  in  tho  upper 
world  ; and  leavo  to  accept  is  accorded  by  tho  ruler 
of  Hades.  Some  shades  decline  Pluto’s  permit. 
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Others,  strange  to  say,  aro  alive  to  the  royal  com- 
pliment, and  “ glad  to  ho  thought  of  once  again.” 
There  is  originality  in  the  grouping  of  dead  and 
living  which  results.  ( Contemporary  Review , 1874.) 
See  “ V.,”  Poems  by. 

Queens,  The  Masque  of,  by  Ben  Jonson, 
was  written  in  1610. 

Queen’s  Wake,  The.  A legendary  poem 
by  James  Hogg  (1772 — 1835),  published  in  1813, 
and  consisting  of  a variety  of  tales  and  ballads 
supposed  to  be  sung  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  by 
the  royal  bards,  at  a wake  at  Holyrood.  Among 
these  is  the  touching  and  popular  story  of  Kilmeny 
(q.v.). 

Quentin  Durward.  See  Durward,  Quentin. 

Query,  Peter,  Esq.  The  pseudonym  under 
which  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper  (b.  1810)  pub- 
lished Rides  and  Reveries  of  Mr.  AEsop  Smith 
(1858). 

Questioning  Spirit,  The.  A lyric  by 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough  (1819 — 1861).  See  Beth- 

ESDA. 

Quete  de  Saint  Graal,  Le.  A romance 
compiled  by  Walter  Mapes,  Archdeacon  of  Ox- 
ford (1150 — 1196).  See  Grail,  The  Holy. 

“ Queubus,  The  equinoctial  of.”  An 

expression  attributed  by  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek 
(q.v.)  to  the  clown  in  Twelfth  Night  (actii.,  scene  3), 
as  a part  of  his  “ very  gracious  fooling  ” on  the 
previous  night.  “Perhaps,”  says  Leigh  Hunt,  “ it 
means  some  glorious  torrid  zone  lying  beyond  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning.”  But,  of  course,  it  has  no 
meaning. 

Quevedo  Redivivus.  See  Vision  op 
Judgment,  The. 

Quickly,  Mrs.  Servant  to  Dr.  Caius,  in  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (q.v.),  and  hostess  of  a 
tavern  in  Eastcheap  in  the  First  and  Second  Parts 
of  Ring  Henry  IV. 

Quidnunc.  A meddling  busybody,  in  a farce 
by  Arthur  Murphy  (q.v.)t  called  The  Upholsterer  : 
or,  What  News  ? 

Quiet  Conscience,  On  a.  Verses  attri- 
buted to  King  Charles  I.  in  the  Poetical  Calendar 
of  1763,  vol.  viii.,  where  it  was  reprinted  from 
Nahum  Tate’s  Miscellanea  Sacra  : or,  Poems  on 
Divine  and  Moral  Subjects. 

“Quiet  eye,  The  harvest  of  a.”  See 

“ Harvest  op  a quiet  eye.” 

“ Quiet  sense  of  something  lost,  The.” 

— Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxvii. 

“ Quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a hell.”— 

Byron,  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  canto  iii., 
stanza  42. 

“ Quietus  make  with  a bare  bodkin, 

His.” — Hamlet,  act  iii.,  scene  1. 


“Quill  from  an  angel’s  wing.” 

“ Pen  (The),  wherewith,”  &c. 

“ Quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine  » 

See  “ Fretpul  Porcupine.” 

Quilp.  A hideous  dwarf  in  Dickens’s  novel 
of  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  (q.v.). 

Quinborough,  The  Mayor  of.  A comedy 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  productions  of 
its  author,  Thomas  Middleton,  though  not  printed 
until  1661.  The  part  of  chorus  is  performed  by 
Eanulph,  monk  of  Chester. 

Quince.  An  “Every-day  Character,”  by 
Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed  : 

“ Welcome  was  he  In  hut  and  hall 

To  maids  and  matrons,  peers  and  peasants ; 

He  won  the  sympathies  of  all 
By  making  puns,  and  making  presents  . . . 

Sound  was  his  claret — and  his  head  ; 

Warm  was  his  double  ale— and  feelings  : 

His  partners  at  the  whist  club  said 
That  he  was  faultless  in  his  dealings.” 

Quince,  Peter.  A carpenter,  in  A Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  (q.v.). 

Quincey,  Thomas  de,  miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1785,  d.  1859),  published  a large  number  of 
Works,  the  chief  of  which  were  collected  in  1853 
into  fourteen  volumes,  in  the  following  order:— 
i.,  Autobiographic  Sketches;  ii.,  Autobiographic 
Sketches,  with  Recollections  of  the  Lakes ; iii.,  Mis- 
cellanies, chiefly  Narrative  ; iv.,  Miscellanies ; v., 
Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Rater  ; vi.,  Sketches, 
Critical  and  Biographic  ; vii.,  Studies  of  Secret  Re- 
cords, Personal  and  Historic;  viii .,  Essays,  Sceptical 
and  Anti-Sceptical,  or  Problems  neglected  or  miscon- 
ceived; ix.,  Leaders  in  Literature,  with  a Notice  of 
Traditional  Errors  affect  mg  Them;  x.,  Classic  Re- 
cords, Reviewed  and  Deciphered ; xi.,  Critical  Sugges- 
tions on  Style  and  Rhetoric,  with  German  Tales;  xii., 
Speculations,  Literary  and  Philosophic , with  German 
Tales  ; xiii.,  Speculations,  Literary  and  Philosophic ; 
and  xiv.,  Letters  to  a Young  Man  whose  Education 
has  been  Neglected.  A much  more  complete  edition 
is  that  published  by  Ticknor  and  Field,  of  Boston, 
U.S.,  in  twenty  volumes,  the  contents  of  which  are 
given  in  Lowndes’  Bibliographer' s Manual,  where  the 
reader  will  also  find  a complete  list  of  De  Quincey’s 
contributions  to  The  London  Magazine,  Blackwood' s 
Magazine,  and  Tait's  Magazine.  For  Biography,  see 
his  Autobiography , Miss  Martineau’s  Biographical 
Sketches,  and  his  Life  by  Page  (1877).  For  Criti- 
cism, see  Stirling’s  Essays  and  Stephen’s  Hour  in  a 
Library.  “ In  seventy-three  years,”  says  the  latter 
writer,  “ De  Quincey  read  extensively  and  thought 
acutely  by  fits,  wrote  a few  pages  which  revealed 
new  capacities  in  the  language,  and  provided  a good 
deal  of  respectable  padding  for  magazines.”  “ Do 
Quincey,”  says  Harriet  Martineau,  “was  not  made 
like  other  men,  and  he  did  not  live,  think,  or  feel 
like  them.  A singular  organisation  was  singularly 
and  fatally  deranged  in  its  action  before  it  could 
show  its  best  quality.  Marvellous  analytical  faculty 
he  had,  but  it  all  oozed  out  in  barren  words. 
Charming  eloquence  he  had,  but  it  degenerated 
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d egotistical  garrulity,  rendered  tempting  by  the 
ling  of  his  genius.  It  is  questionable  whether, 
^e  had  never  touched  opium  or  wine,  his  real 
devemenfcs  would  have  been  substantial,  for  ho 
1 1 no  conception  of  a veritable  standpoint  of 
ilosophical  investigation;  but  the  actual  effect 
his  intemperance  was  to  aggravate  to  excess  his 
xospective  tendencies,  and  to  remove  him  inces- 
\itly  farther  from  the  needful  discipline  of  true 
ence.  His  conditions  of  body  and  mind  were 
normal,  and  his  study  of  the  one  thing  he  knew 
.ything  about — the  human  mind — was  radically 
iperfect.  His  moral  nature  relaxed  and  sank, 
id  the  man  of  genius  who  administered  a moral 
g to  all  England,  and  commanded  the  sym- 
ithy  and  admiration  of  a nation,  lived  on  to 
■hieve  nothing  but  the  delivery  of  some  confi- 
ences  of  questionable  value  and  beauty,  and  to 
>mmand  from  us  nothing  more  than  a compas- 
onate  sorrow  that  an  intellect  so  subtle,  and  an 
loquence  so  charming  in  its  pathos,  its  humour,  its 
isight,  and  its  music,  should  have  left  the  world 
a no  way  better  for  such  gifts — unless  by  the 
/aiming  afforded  in  the  Confessions  first,  and  then 
>y  example,  against  the  curse  which  neutralised 
heir  influence  and  corrupted  its  source.”  See 
English  Opium-eater. 

Quintin  Schaw.  See  Schaw,  Quintet. 

Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier:  “or,  a 
Dispute  between  Yelvet-breeches  and  Cloth- 
breeches.”  A prose  pamphlet  by  Robert  Greene, 
printed  in  1592;  probably  a plagiarism  from  an 
older  poem  under  the  title  of  The  Debate  between 
Pride  and  Lowlines  pleaded  to  an  issue  in  Assize,  tfc. 
[ It  is  reprinted  in  vol.  v.  of  The  Ear leian  Miscellany. 

“ Quips  and  cranks  and  wanton 

v wiles.” — Milton’s  poem  of  L' Allegro,  line  27. 

“Quips  and  sentences.”  — Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  act  ii.,  scene  3. 

“ Quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cheru- 

The  Merchant  of  Venice , act  v.,  scene  1. 

Quisara.  The  heroine  of  Fletcher’s  play  of 
The  Island  Princess  (q.v.).  See  Armusia. 

“Quit,  O quit  this  mortal  frame!” 

See  “ Vital  spark.” 

Quixote,  Don.  See  Cervantes. 

Quixote,  Don,  in  England.  A comedy 
by  Henry  Fielding  (1707 — 1754). 

Quixote,  Don,  The  Comical  History 

of,  “in  two  parts,”  by  Thomas  D’Urfey  (1650 — 
1723),  published  in  1694. 

Quiz.  A nom  dc  plume  assumed  by  Charles 
Dickens  (1812 — 1870)  in  publishing  Young  Couples. 
The  pseudonym  of  the  artist,  Hablot  K.  Browne, 
was  Phiz. 

Quiz,  The.  A weekly  journal,  published  at 
threepence,  and  conducted  by  Thomas  Fkognall 


bins.”- 


Dibdin  (1770 — 1847),  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter  and  his  sisters. 

Quotem,  Caleb.  A parish  clerk,  in  Colman’s 
play  of  The  Devieio : or,  the  Wags  of  Windsor 
(q.v.). 

“Quoth  the  Raven,  ‘Never  more.’” 

The  refrain  of  several  verses  in  The  Raven 
(q.v.). 


R 


Rab  and  his  Friends.  A story  by  Dr. 
John  Brown,  contained  in  his  work  entitled 
Eorcc  Subsecivce  (q.v.).  It  has  also  been  published 
in  a separate  form.  Rab  is  a dog,  whose  fidelity 
to,  and  affection  for  his  master  and  mistress  are 
painted  with  graphic  power. 

Rabelais.  The  History  of  Gargantua  and 
Pantagruel  by  this  famous  writer  (1483 — 1553)  was 
translated — the  first  three  books  by  Sir  Thomas 
Urquhart  (q.v.)  in  1653,  and  the  other  three  by 
Peter  Antony  Motteux  (q.v.),  the  joint  production 
being  reserved  by  John  Ozell  (q.v.),  with  correc- 
tions of  text,  and  notes  by  a French  writer  called 
Le  Duchat. 

“Rabelais’  easy  chair,  Or  laugh  and 

shake  in.” — Pope,  The  Dunciad,  book  i.,  line  22. 

Rabelais,  The  English.  A name  applied 
indifferently  to  Dean  Swift  (1667 — 1745);  Law- 
rence Sterne  (1713—1768),  of  whom  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald says  that  “ the  cast  of  the  whole  Shandean 
history,  its  tone  and  manner  and  thought,  is  such 
as  would  come  from  one  saturated,  as  it  were,  with 
Rabelais,  and  the  school  that  imitated  Rabelais;” 
and  to  Thomas  Amory  (1691 — 1788),  author  of 
The  Life  of  John  Buncle , Esq.  (q.v.),  of  whom 
Hazlitt  writes  that  “ the  soul  of  Francis  Rabelais 
passed”  into  him — “both  were  physicians,  and 
enemies  of  too  much  gravity.  Their  great  business 
was  to  enjoy  life.”  Dr.  Maginn  (1794—1842)  was 
sometimes  called  “ The  Modem  Rabelais.” 

Rabsheka,  in  Dryden’s  Absalom  and  Achi- 
tophel  (q.v.),  is  intended  for  Sir  Thomas  Player. 

Raby,  Aurora.  See  Aurora  Raby. 

“Race  of  politicians,  The  whole.”— 

Swift,  Travels  of  Lemuel  Gulliver,  chapter  vii. 

Race,  The.  A satiric  poem  by  Cuthbert 
Shaw  (1738—1771),  written  in  imitation  of  The 
Rosciad  (q.v.).  It  contains  “characters”  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  Kenrick,  and  others. 

“ Rack  of  a too  easy  chair.  Stretched 

on  the.”— Pope,  The  Dunciad,  book  iv.,  line  342. 

“Rack  of  this  rough  world.  The.” 

— King  Lear,  act  v.,  scene  3. 

Rackrent,  Sir  Condy.  A character  in 
Miss  Edgeworth’s  novel  of  Castle  Rackrent  (q.v.). 
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Radcliffe  Library,  The,  at  Oxford,  was 
founded  by  Dr.  John  Radcliffe,  who,  dying  on 
Novembor  11,  1714,  bequeathed  by  will  to  tho 
University  of  Oxford  £40,000  for  that  purpose. 
The  first  stono  of  the  building  was  laid  on  May 

12,  1737,  and  tho  library  was  opened  on  April 

13,  1749. 

Radcliffe,  Mrs.  ( nee  Ann  Ward),  novelist 
(b.  1764,  d.  1823),  wrote  The  Castles  of  Athlin  and 
Dunbayne  (1789),  (q.v.);  The  Sicilian  Romance  (1790); 
i The  Romance  of  the  Forest  (1791),  (q.v.);  The  Mysteries 
of  TTdolpho  (1794),  (q.v.);  A Journey  through  Hol- 
land (1795);  The  Italian  (1797),  (q.v.);  and  Poems 
(1834),  (q.v.).  For  Biography  and  Criticism , see 
Scott’s  Biographies,  Dunlop’s  History  of  Fiction , 
Kavanagh’s  Women  of  Letters , and  Jeaffre son’s 
Novels  and  Novelists.  Haynes  Bayly  wrote  of  her 
in  his  Fashionable  Novel : — 

“ O Radcliffe  ! thou  once  wert  the  charmer 
Of  girls  who  sat  reading  all  night : 

Thy  heroes  were  striplings  in  armour. 

Thy  heroines  damsels  in  white. 

But  past  are  thy  terrible  touches,” 

and  so  on.  “ Mrs.  Radcliffe,  as  an  author,"  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  “has  the  most  decided  claim  to 
take  her  place  among  the  favoured  few  who  have 
been  distinguished  as  the  founders  of  a class  or 
school.  She  led  the  way  in  a peculiar  style  of 
composition,  affecting  powerfully  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  in  which  no  one  has  attained  or  approached 
to  the  excellence  of  the  original  inventor.  The 
species  of  romance  she  introduced  attains  its  in- 
terest neither  by  the  path  of  comedy  nor  of 
tragedy,  and  yet  it  has,  notwithstanding,  a deep, 
decided,  and  powerful  effect,  gained  by  means 
independent  of  both — by  an  appeal,  in  one  word, 
to  the  passion  of  fear,  whether  excited  by  natural 
dangers  or  by  the  suggestions  of  superstition.  Her 
materials  are  all  selected  with  a view  to  the 
author’s  primary  object.  Her  scenery  is  generally 
as  gloomy  as  her  tale,  and  her  personages  are  those 
at  whose  frown  that  gloom  grows  darker.  She 
has  made  much  use  of  obscurity  and  suspense.  To 
break  off  the  narrative  when  it  seemed  just  at  the 
point  of  becoming  most  interesting — to  extinguish 
a lamp  just  when  a parchment  containing  some 
hideous  secret  ought  to  have  been  read — to  exhibit 
shadowy  forms  and  half -heard  sounds  of  woe — are 
resources  which  Mrs.  Radcliffe  has  employed  with 
more  effect  than  any  other  writer  of  romance.” 

Radegond.  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  “half 
like  a man,”  in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene  (q.v.). 

Radiroban.es,  in  Barclay’s  romance  of 
Argenis  (q.v.),  is  intended  for  Philip  II.,  King  of 
Spain. 

Rae  Wilson,  Esquire,  Ode  to,  by 

Thomas  Hood.  A fine  piece  of  satire  on  religious 
pride  and  bigotry.  It  contains  some  well-known 
passages.  For  example  : — 

"Man  may  pious  texts  repeat, 

And  yet  religion  have  no  inward  seat : 

'Tis  not  so  plain  as  the  old  Hill  of  Howtli, 

A man  has  got  his  helly  full  of  meat 
Because  he  talks  with  victuals  In  his  mouth.” 


Again : — 

“ I do  confess  that  I ahhor  and  shrink 

Prom  schemes,  with  a religious  willy-nilly, 

That  frown  upon  St.  Giles’s  sins,  but  blink 
The  peccadilloes  of  all  Piccadilly.” 

Ragg,  Thomas,  poet  and  clergyman  (b. 
1808),  has  published  The  Incarnation , and  other 
Poems  (1833) ; The  Deity  (of  which  The  Incarnation 
forms  a part),  (1834)  ; The  Martyr  of  Verulam,  and 
Other  Poems  (1835) ; Lyrics  from  the  Pentateuch 
(1837) ; Heber,  and  Other  Poems  (1840) ; Scenes  and 
Sketches  (1847)  ; Creation's  Testimony  to  its  Autloor 
(1855) ; and  Man’s  Dreams  and  God’s  Realities 
(1858). 

Ragman  RoU.  An  old  poem,  printed  from 
the  Fairfax  MS.  in  Wright’s  Anecdota  Literaria 
and  Carew  Hazlitt’s  Farly  Popular  Poetry.  “ It  is 
curious  as  being  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  attacks 
on  the  female  sex,  which  subsequently  issued  from 
the  press  in  such  abundance.  The  origin  of  the 
strange  title  of  this  piece  is  assignable  to  a 
mediaeval  game  so  designated.” 

“Railed  (And)  on  Lady  Fortune  in 

good  terms.” — As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.,  scene  7. 

Rain,  An  Ode  to  the,  by  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  ; written  in  1809. 

" Dear  rain  ! I ne’er  refused  to  say 
You’re  a good  creature  in  your  way. 

Nay,  I could  write  a book  myself 
Would  fit  a parson’s  lower  shelf. 

Showing  how  very  good  you  are — 

What  then  ? sometimes  it  must  be  fair ! 

And  if  sometimes,  why  not  to-day  ? 

Do  go,  dear  Rain ! do  go  away  1 ” 

“Rain  from  heaven,  The  gentle.”— 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iv.,  scene  1. 

Rain  in  Summer.  A poem  by  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  (b.  1807). 

" How  beautiful  is  the  rain  I 
After  the  dust  and  heat, 
i In  the  broad  and  fiery  street. 

In  the  narrow  lane, 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain ! ” 

“ Rain  influence,  Ladies  whose  bright 

eyes.” — Milton,  L’  Allegro,  line  121. 

“ Rain,  rain,  and  sun ! a rainbow  in 

the  sky.”  A line  in  Merlin’s  song  in  The  Passing 
of  Arthur  (Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King). 

Rainbow,  To  the.  A lyric  by  Thomas 
Campbell.  It  begins : — 

"Triumphal  arch  that  flll’st  the  sky, 

When  storms  prepare  to  part, 

I ask  not  proud  Philosophy 
To  teach  me  what  thou  art.” 

“Rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life,  Be 

thou  the.” — Byron,  The  Bride  of  Abydos,  canto  ii., 
stanza  20. 

Raine,  James,  D.C.L.  (b.  1791,  d.  1858),  was 
the  author  of  A History  of  North  Durham  (1830 
and  1852). 

Rainolde,  Richard,  “maistre  of  arte  of  the 
Universitie  of  Cambridge,’’  published  in  1068, 
The  Foundation  of  Rhetorike. 
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J ainy  Day,  The.  A lyric  by  Henry  Wads- 
rii  Longfellow  (b.  1807). 

“ In  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 

Some  days  he  dark  and  dreary.” 

| Raising  of  Lazarus.  See  Lazarus,  Raising 

aising  the  Wind.  A farce  by  James 
ney  (1780 — 1849),  produced,  in  1803,  at 
ant  Garden  Theatre.  The  chief  character  is 
my  Diddler  (q.v.). 

Rake  (A)  among  scholars,  and  a 

>lar  among  rakes.” — Macaulay’s  description  of 
..Richard  Steele.  See  his  essay  on  Addison. 

taleigh,  Sir  Walter  (b.  1552,  d.  1618), 
te  The  Discovery  of  the  Large , Beautiful,  and 
b Empire  of  Guiana  (1596),  A History  of  the 
rid  (1614),  Advice  to  his  Son,  and  various  other 
•cellanies  in  prose  and  verse.  His  Works  were 
olished  in  1751  and  1829.  For  Biography,  see  the 
es  by  Whitehead,  Oldys,  Birch,  Cayley  (1805), 
omson  (1830),  Tytler  (1833),  Napier  (1857),  St. 
m (1868),  and  Edwards  (1870);  also,  Disraeli’s 
' iosities  of  Literature  and  Kingsley’s  Jfisce/fowies. 
r Criticism,  see  The  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  Ixxi. 
3 also  Hannah’s  edition  of  the  Poems  (1875). 
3cussing  Raleigh’s  History  of  the  World,  Hallam 
,'s  : — “ We  should  expect  from  the  prison-hours 
a soldier,  a courtier,  a busy  intriguer  in  state 
airs,  a poet,  and  a man  of  genius,  something 
f|  ;11  worth  our  notice,  but  hardly  a prolix  history 
t the  ancient  world,  hardly  disquisitions  on  the  site 
Paradise  and  the  travels  of  Cain.  The  Greek 
| d Roman  story  is  told  more  fully  and  exactly 
an  by  any  earlier  English  author,  and  with 
{ plain  eloquence  which  has  given  this  book  a 
issical  reputation  in  our  language.  Raleigh  has 
:-termingled  political  reflections,  and  illustrated 
i s history  by  episodes  from  modern  times,  which 
rhaps  are  now  the  most  interesting  passages.  It 
iscends  only  to  the  second  Macedonian  war. 
here  is  little  now  obsolete  in  the  words  of  Raleigh, 
or,  to  any  great  degree,  in  his  turn  of  phrase ; the 
eriods,  when  pains  have  been  taken  with  them, 
low  that  artificial  structure  which  we  find  in 
idney  and  Hooker ; he  is  less  pedantic  than  most 
f his  contemporaries,  seldom  low,  never  affected.” 
*uttenham  (q.v.)  says  : — “ Fordittieand  amourous 
)de,  I finde  Sir  Walter  Rawleyghs  vayne  most 
| oftie,  insolent,  and  passionate.”  Sec  Cynthia  ; 
u jIE,  The  ; Shepherd  of  the  Ocean. 


Ralph..  An  independent  clerk,  the  attendant 
>f  Hudibras,  in  Butler’s  poem  of  the  latter  name 

Ralph,  Alderman.  A tale  by  Thomas 
Jooper  (q.v.),  published  in  1853. 

Ralph  Esher,  Sir.  A novel  by  James 
Henry  Leioh  Hunt  (q.v.),  published  in  1832. 

Ralph,  James,  miscellaneous  writer  (d.  1762), 
produced  The  Touchstone  (1728)  ; Taste  of  the  Town 
(1730) ; a History  of  England  during  the  reigns  of 


King  William  III.,  Anne,  and  King  George  I.,  with 
an  introductory  Review  of  the  Reigns  of  Charles 
II.  and  James  II.,  by  a Lover  of  Truth  and 
Liberty  (1744 — 46) ; The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Parlia- 
ment (1744) ; The  Case  of  Authors  by  Profession 
stated,  in  regard  to  Booksellers,  the  Stage,  and  the 
Public  (1758)  ; and  other  works.  See  Drake’s 
Essays,  Walpole’s  Memoirs,  and  Davies’  Life  of 
Garrick.  See  Authors  by  Profession. 

Ralph  Roister  Doister.  See  Roister 
Doister,  Ralph. 

RamAUey:  “or,Merrie  Trickes.”  “A  Comedy 
divers  times  heretofore  acted  by  the  Children  of  the 
King’s  Revels,”  and  written  by  Ludowick  Barry 
(temp.  James  I.).  Ram  Alley  was  an  avenue 
from  Fleet  Street  leading  into  the  Temple,  and 
formerly  claimed  to  be  exempt  from  the  process  of 
courts  of  laws;  a privilege  of  which  it  was  deprived 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.  The  play,  which 
was  published  in  1611,  may  be  characterised,  says 
Carew  Hazlitt  (Dodsley’s  Old  Plays),  “ as  a 
strongly-written  and  well-constructed  domestic 
drama,  valuable  as  a social  monument  of  the  times. 
But  it  is  full  of  gross  passages,  allusions,  and 
inuendoes.” 

Rambler,  The.  A periodical  in  essay  form, 
written  and  published  by  Dr.  Johnson  (q.v.)  twice- 
a week — every  Tuesday  and  Saturday — from 
March  20th,  1750,  to  March  14th,  1752.  During 
that  period,  only  five  of  the  essays  proceeded  from 
other  hands  than  those  of  Johnson — namely,  No. 
10  from  Mrs.  Chapone,  No.  30  from  Mrs.  Talbot, 
No.  97  from  Richardson  the  novelist,  and  Nos.  44 
and  100  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter.  “As  The 
Rambler ,”  says  Boswell,  “ was  entirely  the  work  of 
one  man,  there  was,  of  course,  such  a uniformity 
in  its  texture,  as  very  much  to  exclude  the  charm 
of  variety ; and  the  grave  and  often  solemn  cast 
of  thinking,  which  distinguished  it  from  other- 
periodical  papers,  made  it  for  some  time  not 
generally  liked.  I will  venture  to  say,  that  in  no 
writings  whatever  can  be  found  more  bark  and 
steel  for  the  mind,  if  I may  use  the  expression.” 

Rame,  MdHe  de  la.  See  Ouida. 

Rames,  Philip  de.  See  Blonde  of  Oxford  ; 
Manekine,  Le. 

Ramilies,  The  Battle  of.  See  Battle  of 
Ramilies,  The. 

Ramsay,  Allan,  poet  (b.  1686,  d.  1758), 
published,  in  his  early  years,  various  poetical 
pieces,  including  an  epistle  to  the  Easy  Club,  and 
a continuation  of  Christis  Kirk  of  the  Grene  (q.v.) ; 
followed  in  1719  by  The  Tea-Table  Miscellany  (q.v.), 
in  1724  by  The  Evergreen  (q.v.),  and  in  1725  by  The 
Gentle  Shepherd  (q.v.).  His  collected  poems  were 
published  in  1731,  and  again  in  1800,  with  a glos- 
sary, a Life  of  the  author  by  Georgo  Chalmers,  and 
“remarks  on  his  poems,  from  a large  view  of  their 
merits,”  by  Lord  Woodliouselee. 
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Ramsay,  David  and  Margaret.  The 

names  of  an  old  watchmaker  and  his  daughter  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Fortunes  of  Nigel  (q.v.). 

Ramsay,  Edward  Bannerman,  LL.D., 

Dean  of  Edinburgh  (b.  1793,  d.  1872),  was  author 
of  Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character , which, 
published  in  1858,  has  passed  into  no  fewer  than 
twenty-three  editions.  To  the  twenty-third,  in 

1874,  was  prefixed  a Memoir  of  the  Dean  by  Pro- 
fessor Cosmo  Innes.  Dean  Ramsay  also  wrote 
Sermons,  Christian  Responsibility , Catechetical  In- 
struction, Pulpit  Table-Talk,  Thomas  Chalmers,  and 
other  works.  See  the  Memorials  and  Recollections 
by  C.  Rogers  (1873). 

Ramsbottom,  Mrs.  The  imaginary  author 
of  a series  of  letters,  distinguished  by  their  gro- 
tesquely bad  spelling,  which  were  contributed  to 
the  John  Bull  newspaper  in  1829  by  Theodore 
Hook. 

Randolph,  Thomas,  poet  and  dramatist 
(b.  1605,  d.  1634),  wrote  Aristippus  : or,  the  Jovial 
Philosopher  (1620)  ; The  Jealous  Lovers  (1632)  ; 
Cornclianum  Folium  (1638) ; Amyntas  : or,  the  Im- 
possible Dowry  (1638),  (q.v.) ; Hey  for  Honesty 
(1651),  (q.v.)  ; and  Poems,  published  with  The 
Muses'  Looking-Glass  (q.v.)  and  his  other  works 
(1668).  An  edition  of  his  Poetical  and  Dramatic 
Works,  edited  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt,  appeared  in 

1875.  See  Wood’s  Athena  Oxonienses  and  The 
Retrospective  Review,  vi.,  61 — 87. 

Random,  Roderick,  The  Adventures 

Of.  A novel  by  Tobias  George  Smollett  (1721 — 
1771),  written  on  the  model  of  Le  Sage’s  Gil  Bias. 
“ Roderick  Random,”  says  Hazlitt,  “ is  the  purest 
of  Smollett’s  novels : I mean  in  point  of  style 
and  description.  Most  of  the  incidents  and  cha- 
racters are  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
events  of  his  own  life,  and  are  therefore  truer  to 
nature.  The  style  is  more  easy  and  flowing  than 
that  of  Tom  Jones;  the  incidents  follow  one 
another  more  rapidly ; the  humour  is  broader  and 
more  effectual,  and  there  is  very  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  an  equal  interest  excited  by  the  story.”  It 
was  published  in  1748.  See  Bowling,  Rattlin, 
and  Strap. 

Rands,  W.  B.  See  Browne,  Matthew; 
Eieldmouse,  Timon  ; Holbeach,  Henry. 

Ranger.  A character  in  Wycherley’s  comedy 

of  Love  in  a Wood. 

Ranger,  in  Hoadley’s  comedy  of  The  Sus- 
picious Husband  (q.v.),  is  “ only  a variation  on  the 
characters  of  Farquhar,  of  the  same  class  as  his  Sir 
Harrv  Wildair  [q.v.]  and  others,  without  equal 
spirit.” 

Ranger,  The.  The  pseudonym  of  Captain 
Flack,  author  of  A Texan  Hunter  and  other  works. 

“Rank  is  but  the  guinea’s  stamp, 

The.”  A line  in  Burns’s  verses,  Is  there  for 
Honest  Poverty. 


Rankine,  William  John  Macquorn 

Professor  of  Engineering  at  Glasgow  (b.  1820,  <1* 
1872),  was  author  of  Songs  and  Fables  (1874),  aai 
numerous  works  on  mechanics. 

Ranter,  The  Widow.  A comedy  by  Lira. 
Aphra  Behn,  written  in  1690. 

Ranthorpe.  A tale  by  George  Henry  Lewes 
(b.  1817),  published  in  1847.  See  the  Life  of 
Charlotte  Bronte,  by  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

Rape  of  Lucrece,  The.  See  Lucrece, 
The  Rape  of. 

Rape  of  the  Lock,  The.  A “heroi-comical" 
poem,  by  Alexander  Pope  (1688 — 1744),  dedicated 
to  Mrs.  Arabella  Fermor,  and  occasioned  by  a 
frolic  of  gallantry  in  which  Lord  Petre  cut  ofi 
a lock  of  that  lady’s  hair.  From  this  incident 
arose  a quarrel  between  the  two  families,  which 
Mr.  Secretary  Cary  11  suggested  Pope  might  com- 
pose by  the  production  of  a ludicrous  poem.  The 
first  sketch  was  written  in  less  than  a fortnight, 
and  published  in  1712,  in  two  cantos.  The  delicious 
machinery  of  sylphs  and  gnomes,  which  adds  so 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  poem,  was  added,  says 
Lowell,  at  the  suggestion  of  Doctor  Garth. 
“ The  idea  was  taken  from  that  entertaining  book, 
The  Count  de  Gabalis,  in  which  Fouque  afterwards 
found  the  hint  for  his  Undine  ; but  the  little  sprites 
as  they  appear  in  the  poem  are  purely  the  creation 
of  Pope’s  fancy.  The  theory  of  the  poem  is  excel- 
lent. The  heroic  is  out  of  the  question  in  fine 
society.  The  mock-heroic  is  the  only  way  in  which 
the  petty  actions  and  sufferings  of  the  fine  world 
can  be  especially*  treated,  and  the  contrast  con- 
tinually suggested  with  subjects  of  larger  scope 
and  more  dignified  treatment,  makes  no  small  part 
of  the  pleasure,  and  sharpens  the  point  of  the  wit. 
The  invocation  is  admirable : — 

“ * Say,  what  strange  motive,  Goddess,  could  compel 
A well-hred  lord  to  assault  a gentle  belle? 

O say  what  stranger  cause,  yet  unexplored, 

Could  make  a gentle  belle  rej  ect  a lord  ? ’ ” 

The  poem,  in  its  present  complete  form,  was  pub- 
lished in  1714,  and  was  followed  in  1715  by  a Key 
to  the  Lock,  written  by  Pope  himself  under  the 
pseudonym  of  “ Esdras  Bamevelt,  Apoth.,”  and 
gravely  explaining  the  whole  as  a covert  satire 
upon  Queen  Anne  and  the  Barrier  Treaty. 

“ Rapt  seraph  that  adores,  The.” — 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  epistle  i.,  line  277. 

“Rapture  on  the  lonely  shore.”  See 

“Pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods.” 

“Rare  Ben  Jonson  ! O.”  Am  appellation 
bestowed  upon  Jonson,  the  dramatist  and  poet, 
by  an  eccentric  gentleman,  who  gave  a mason 
eighteen-pence  to  cut  it  upon  the  stone  of  J onson  s 
grave  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Rare  Triumphs  of  Love  and  Fortune, 

The  A play,  “ wherein  are  manv  fine  conceitea 
with  great  delight,”  printed  in  1589.  Only  one 
copy  of  it  is  known  to  be  extant.  It  is  printed  in 
Carew  Hazlitt’ s edition  of  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays. 
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Rarely,  rarely,  comest  thou,  Spirit 

Might.”  A lyric  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 
tten  in  1821. 

•Rarity  of  Christian  charity,  Alas! 

the.”  See  “ Alas  ! eor  the  rarity,”  &c. 

tashleigh.  One  of  the  Osbaldistono  family, 
•Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel  of  Rob  Roy  (q.v.). 

OsBALDISTONE. 

; Rashly  importunate,  gone  to  her 

ith.”— Hood,  The  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

1 Rasni.  King  of  Nineveh,  in  Lodge  and 
ieene's  play  of  A Looking-Glasse  for  London  and 
■gland  (q.v.) ; an  “ imperial  swaggerer,”  full  of 
it  and  blasphemy.  “ In  the  course  of  the  play,” 
,-s  Campbell,  “the  imperial  swaggerer  marries  his 
ti  sister,  who  is  quito  as  consequential  as  him- 
i ; but,  finding  her  struck  dead  by  lightning,  he 
jgns  to  espouse  her  lady-in-waiting,  and  is  finally 
nverted,  alter  his  wedding,  by  Jonah,  who  soon 
terwards  arrives  at  Nineveh.” 

Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia.  A prose 
: le  by  Dr.  Johnson  (1709 — 1784),  published  in 
\39.  " “ I have  to  mention,”  says  Boswell,  “that 
le  late  Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer*-  told  me  that 
ohnson  wrote  it,  that  with  the  profits  he  might 
efray  the  expense  of  his  mother’s  funeral,  and 
ay  some  little  debts  which  she  had  left.  He  told 
ir  Joshua  Reynolds  that  he  composed  it  in  the 
venings  of  one  week,  sent  it  to  the  press  in  por- 
ions  as  it  was  written,  and  had  never  since  read  it 
ver.  Mr.  Strahan,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr. 
Oodsley  purchased  it  for  £100,  but  afterwards  paid 
lim  £2o  more  when  it  came  to  a second  edition. 
None  of  his  writings  have  been  so  extensively 
liffused  over  Europe,  for  it  has  been  translated 
i nto  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  modem  languages. 
Chis  tale,  with  all  the  charms  of  Oriental  imagery, 
md  all  the  force  and  beauty  of  which  the  English 
.anguage  is  capable,  leads  us  through  the  most 
important  scenes  of  human  life,  and  shows  us  that 
this  stage  of  our  being  is  full  of  ‘ vanity  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit.’  ” “ Rasselas  and  Imlac,  Nekayah 

and  Peknah,  are  evidently  meant,”  says  Macaulay, 
“ to  be  Abyssinians  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
for  the  Europe  which  Imlac  describes  is  the  Europe 
of  the  eighteenth  century ; and  the  inmates  of  the 
Happy  Valley  talk  familiarly  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation which  Newton  discovered,  and  which  was 
not  fully  received  even  at  Cambridge  till  the 
eighteenth  century.  Johnson,  not  content  with 
turning  filthy  savages,  ignorant  of  their  letters 
and  gorged  with  raw  steaks  cut  from  living  cows, 
into  philosophers  as  enlightened  as  himself  or  his 
friend  Burke,  and  into  ladies  as  highly  accomplished 
as  Mrs.  Lennox  or  Mrs.  Sheridan,  transferred  the 
whole  domestic  system  of  England  to  Egypt.” 

Rastell,  John.  See  Four  Elements;  Phi- 

LONIDES  AND  MeNIPPUS. 


Rat,  Doctor. 

Needle  (q.v.). 

33 


The  curate  in  Gammer  Gur ton's 


“ Rather  than  be  less.  Cared  not  to  be 

at  all.” — Paradise  Lost , book  ii.,  lino  47. 

Rattler,  Morgan.  A pseudonym  under  which 
Percival  Weldon  Banks  (b.  1806,  d.  1850)  con- 
tributed to  Fraser's  Magazine. 

Rattlin,  jack.  A naval  character,  in  Smol- 
lett’s Adventures  of  Roderick  Random  (q.v.). 

Rattlin’  Roarin’  Willie.  A Scottish  song, 
which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Johnson’s 
Musical  Museum  (1788),  to  which  it  was  communi- 
cated by  Robert  Burns.  Another  song,  repre- 
senting the  Willie  in  question  (who  appears, 
according  to  Scott,  to  have  been  a real  person)  in 
an  amatory  light,  is  quoted  by  Chambers.  See 
also  Halliwell-Phillipps’s  Nursery  Rhymes. 

“ Rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the 

land,  They.”  See  “Madden  round  the  land.” 

Raven,  The.  A poem  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
(1811 — 1849),  published  in  1845,  which  has  attained 
a world- wide  popularity.  For  the  author’s  account 
of  the  mode  of  its  construction,  see  The  Philosophy 
of  Composition,  an  essay,  in  the  collected  edition  of 
his  works.  The  last  verse  runs  : — 

“And  the  Raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is  sitting. 

On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas,  just’above  my  chamber  door, 

And  his  eyes  have  ail  the  seeming  of  a demon’s  that  is  dreaming, 

And  the  lamplight  o’er  him  streaming  throws  his  shadow  on 
the  floor ; 

And  my  soul  from  nut  that  shadow  that  lies  floating  on  the  floor 
Shall  be  lifted— Nevermore  1” 

“Raven-down  (The)  of  darkness.”— 

Milton,  Comus,  line  249. 

Ravenswood,  The  Master  of,  is  the  hero 
of  Scott’s  romance  of  The  Bride  of  Lammcrtmor 
(q.v.) . His  name  is  Edgar,  and  he  is  in  love  with 
Lucy  Ashton. 

Rawlett,  John,  of  Newcastle,  divine  (b.  1642, 
d.  1686),  was  the  author  of  The  Christian  Monitor , 
and  other  works. 

Rawlins,  Thomas,  dramatist  (d.  1670),  was 
the  author  of  The  Rebellion  (q.v.)  and  Tom  Essence 
(1677),  and  of  a volume  of  poems  entitled  Calanthe 
(1648).  See  Carew  Hazlitt’s  edition  of  Dodsley’s 
Old  Plays , vol.  xiv. 

Rawlinson,  George,  Canon  of  Canterbury 
(b.  about  1815),  has  produced  Historical  Evidences 
of  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  Records  (1860),  The 
Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World 
(1862 — 5),  The  Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monarchy 
(1875),  and  other  works. 

Ray,  John,  botanist  and  miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1628,  d.  1705),  published  Methodus  Plantarum 
Novus  (1682) ; A Collection  of  English  Proverbs 
(1670);  Historia  Plantarum  Generalis  (1686);  A 
• Collection  of  English  Words  not  generally  used  (1674); 
Observations  made  in  a Journey  through  Part  of  the 
Low  Countries,  Germany , Italy,  and  France  (1673); 
The  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Creation 
(1691);  Three  Physico-Thcological  Discourses  cor « 
cerning  Chaos , the  Deluge,  and  the  Dissolution  of  the 
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World  (1693) ; and  many  other  works,  chiefly  on 
botanical  subjects,  a list  of  which  is  given  in 
Lowndes’  Bibliographer' s Manual.  A Life  of  Ray, 
by  William  Derham,  appeared  in  1760  with  his 
Latest  Remains.  His  Correspondence  was  published 
in  1718  and  1848  ; Ray's  Miscellany  in  1850.  See 
also  the  Ray  Society  Publications  (1844 — 56). 

Hayland,  Mrs.,  in  Mrs.  Smith’s  novel  of 
The  Old  Manor  House  (q.v.),  is  described  by  Miss 
Kavanagh  as  “ one  of  the  most  finely  drawn  cha- 
racters in  the  English  fiction  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and,  we  will  venture  to  add,  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  praise,  ‘ old  Mrs.  Ray  land  is  without  a 
rival,’  that  none,  save  Mrs.  Smith,  could  have 
portrayed  her.  Miss  Burney  would  have  ex- 
aggerated, and  Mrs.  Inchbald  would,  have  satirised 
her.” 

Raymond,  “ master  of  4,000  infantry,” 
figures  in  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

“Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of 

the  brain.” — Macbeth , act  v.,  Scene  3. 

“Razure  of  oblivion.”  — Measure  for 
Measure , act  v.,  scene  1. 

Reach,  Angus  Bethune,  novelist  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1821,  d.  1856),  produced 
Clement  Lorimer  (1848) ; Leonard  Lindsay  (1850)  ; 
Claret  and  Olives , from  the  Garonne  to  the  Rhone 
(1852)  ; The  Natural  History  of  Bores  and  Hum- 
bugs ; The  Comic  Bradshaw ; London  on  the  Thames; 
and  other  works.  See  Charles  Mackay’s  Recol- 
lections. 

Reade,  Charles,  D.C.L.,  novelist  and  drama- 
tist (b.  1814),  is  the  author  of  Peg  Woffington  (1852) ; 
Christie  Johnstone  (1853);  It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend 
(1857) ; The  Coursevf  True  Love  never  does  run  Smooth 
(1857);  Jack  of  all  Trades  (1858);  Love  Me  Little , 
Love  Me  Long  (1859) ; White  Lies  (I860) ; The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth  (1861)  ; Hard  Cash  (1863);  Griffith 
Gaunt  (1866) ; Foul  Play  (with  Dion  Boucicault, 
1869);  Put  Yourself  in  his  Place  (1870)  ; A Terrible 
Temptation  (1871) ; A Simpleton  (1873) ; The  Wan- 
dering Heir  (1875)  ; A Hero  and  Martyr  (1876); 
and  A Woman-Hater  (1877) ; besides  producing 
the  following  dramas: — Gold  (1850);  Two  Loves 
and  a Life  (1854) ; The  King's  Rivals  (1854)  ; and 
Masks  and  Faces  (with  Tom  Taylor),  (1854);  Foul 
Play  (with  Dion  Boucicault),  (1868) ; The  Wander- 
ing Heir  (1875);  and  The  Scuttled  Ship  (1877). 

Reade,  John  Edmund,  poet  (d.  1870), 

published  The  Broken  Heart , and  other  Poems  (1825) ; 
Cain , the  Wanderer  (1830);  The  Revolt  of  the  Angels 
(1830);  Italy  (1838);  Cataline  (1839);  Revelations  of 
Life  (1849) ; Memnon;  and  other  works.  A collected 
edition  of  his  Poems  appeared  in  1865. 

“Reader!  walk  up  at  once  (it  will 

soon  be  too  late)  And  buy  at  a perfectly  ruinous 
rate,  A fable  for  critics.”  The  opening  lines 
of  a poetical  satire  by  James  Russell  Lowell 
(b.  1819),  published  in  1848,  and  containing  hu- 


morous criticisms  on  the  writer’s  literary  contem. 
poraries.  See  Critics,  A Faulk  for;  Wonderfw  ‘ 
Quiz,  A. 

“Reading,  Cursed  hard.”  See  “Easy 

WRITING,”  &C. 

“Reading  maketh  a full  man. ’’—Bacon’s 

essay  On  Studies. 

Real  Life  in  London : “ or,  the  Rambles 
and  Adventures  of  Rob  Tallyho,  Esq.,  and  hig 
Cousin,  the  Hon.  Tom  Dashall,  through  the  Me- 
tropolis.” A work  of  fiction,  published  by  Piehcb 
Egan  (“An  Amateur”),  in  1821 — 2. 

“Real  Simon  Pure.”  See  Pure,  Simon. 

Reaper  and  the  Flowers,  The.  A lyric 

by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  (b.  1807) 

“ 'Twas  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth, 

And  took  the  flowers  away.” 

“Rear  (To)  the  tender  thought,”— 

Thomson,  The  Seasons  (“Spring,”  line  1,149) — 

“ To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.” 

“Reason  (A)  upon  compulsion!”— Fal- 

staflt,  in  King  Henry  IV.,  part  i.,  act  ii.,  scene  4. 
“ If  reasons  were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries,  I 
would  give  no  man  a reason  upon  compulsion.” 

Reason  of  Church  Government.  See 

Prelatical  Episcopacy,  Of. 

“ Reason  or  rhyme,  Without.” — George 

Peele,  Edward  I.  The  following  quatrain  is  attri- 
buted to  Churchyard  (q.v.) : — 

“You  hid  yr  treasurer  on  a time 
To  give  me  reason  for  my  rhyme. 

But  from  that  time  and  that  season 
I have  had  nor  rhyme  nor  reason." 

Four  very  similar  lines  are  ascribed  to  Spenser. 
“Neither  rhyme  nor  reason”  occurs  in  As  You 
Like  It,  act  iii.,  scene  2. 

Reason,  The  Age  of : “ being  an  Investiga- 
tion of  true  and  fabulous  Theology,”  by  Thomas 
Paine  (1737 — 1809),  published  in  1792  and  1796. 
It  was  answered  by  Bishop  Watson.  A new  edition, 
enlarged  by  Richard  Carlile,  appeared  in  1818. 

“ Reason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the 

gale.” — Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  epistle  ii.,  line  108. 

“ Reason,  The  feast  of.”  See  “Feast  of 
Reason,”  &c. 

Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  The: 

“ as  delivered  in  the  Scripture.”  A treatise  by 
John  Locke  (1632 — 1704)  ; written,  it  is  said,  in 
support  of  William  III.’s  favourite  scheme  of 
comprehending  the  Dissenters  in  the  National 
Church.  It  was  published  anonymously7  in  1695, 
and  was  attacked  in  the  following  year  by  Dr. 
Edwards,  in  a pamphlet  called  Socinianism  l n- 
masked,  which  drew  from  Locke  two  Vindications 
in  1695  and  1697. 

Rebecca.  Daughter  of  Isaac  the  Jew,  and 
in  love  with  the  hero,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott  s 
romance  of  Ivanhoe  (q.v. ). 
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.ebecca  and  Rowena  : “a  romance  upon 
once,”  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  ; 
•ton  in  ridicule  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Ivanhoe 
.),  of  which,  it  professes  to  ho  a continuation. 

iebellion  and  Civil  Wars  in  England, 
3tory  of  the,  by  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of 
•KEndon  (1608 — 1674),  was  begun  in  1641,  and 
published  in  1702,  and  edited  by  Bishop  Sprat 
Dean  Aldrich  in  1826.  See  also  Civil  Wars, 


.Iebellion,  The.  A tragedy  by  Thomas 
wlin s (d.  1670),  printed  in  1640,  and  again  in 
>4.  See  alse  Carew  Hazlitt’s  edition  of  Dods- 
•’a  Old  Flays. 

Recess,  The:  “or,  a Tale  of  Other  Times,” 
Sophia  Lee  (1750— 1824),  publishedin  1784.  The 
no  of  this  novel,  which  is  probably  the  earliest 
torical  fiction  in  the  language,  is  laid  in  the 
|.-gn  of  Elizabeth. 

t:ir‘ Kecks  not  his  own  rede,  And.”— 

1 1 \ imlet,  act  i.,  scene  3. 

eclnse,  The.  A lyric  by  James  Mont- 
meky  (q.v.). 

Becluse,  The.  See  Prelude,  The. 

Recollections  of  a Chaperon,  The.  See 

acre,  Lady. 

Recollections  of  the  Arabian  lights. 

poem  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  published  in  1830. 

Reconcilement,  The.  A song  by  John 
heffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire  (1649 — 
721) : — 

“ ’Tl3  the  most  tender  part  of  love 
Each  other  to  forgive.” 


Record,  The. 

ted  in  1828. 


An  ecclesiastical  newspaper, 


Recorde,  Robert,  mathematician  (b.  1500, 
. 1558),  was  the  author  of  The  Whetstone  of  Witte 
1557),  and  other  works. 

“ Recorders,  Oh ! the.” — Hamlet , act  iii., 
.cene  2.  Milton  also  refers  to  “ soft  recorders  ” 
Paradise  Lost , i.,  551).  They  were  a large  kind 
if  flute. 

“Recording  angel,  The,”  figures  in  a 
famous  passage  in  Sterne’s  Tristram  Shandy  (q.v.) , 
vol.  vi.,  chap.  viii.  “ The  accusing  spirit,  which 
flew  up  to  heaven’s  chancery  with  the  oath, 
blushed  as  he  gave  it  in ; and  the  recording  angel, 
as  he  wrote  it  down,  dropped  a tear  upon  the  word 
and  blotted  it  out  for  ever.”  There  is  an  echo  of 
this  passage  in  the  following  couplet  from  Camp- 
bell’s Pleasures  of  Hope  : — 

“ But,  sad  as  nnuels  for  the  good  man’s  sin, 

Weep  to  record,  and  blush  to  give  It  In.” 

Recreation  for  Ingenious  Head- 
‘ pieces  : “ or,  a Pleasant  Grove  for  their  Wits  to 
Walk  in.”  A collection  of  epigrams  published  in 

1654. 

Recreations  of  Christopher  North.  A 
work  by  Professor  John  Wilson  (q.v.),  published 
in  1842.  See  North,  Christopher. 


Recreations  on  Adam’s  Banishment. 

Poems  by  William  Hunnis  (d.  1568),  published 
in  1588. 

Recreations  with  the  Muses.  Miscel- 
laneous poems  by  William  Alexander,  Earl  of 
Stirling  (1580 — 1640),  published  in  1637. 

Recruiting  Officer,  The.  A comedy  by 
George  Farquhar  (q.v.),  produced  in  1706.  The 
chief  character  is  Sergeant  Kite  (q.v.). 

Red  Book  of  Hergest,  The,  or  Llyfr 
Coch,  preserved  in  Jesus  College  Library,  Oxford, 
includes  some  of  the  oldest  known  copies  of  most 
of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Taliesin  and  Llywarch 
Hen,  a brief  chronology  from  Adam  to  a.d. 
1318,  and  a chronological  History  of  Jhe  English 
to  1376.  All  these  are  in  manuscript  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 

Red  Cotton  Night-cap  Country:  “or, 
Turf  and  Towers.”  A poem  by  Bobert,  Browning, 
published  in  1873.  The  country  referred  to  is 
Brittany,  where,  Miss  Thackeray  assures  us,  red 
cotton  night-caps  are  in  vogue.  The  work  is  one 
of  the  author’s  least  successful  productions. 

Red  Cross  Knight,  The,  in  Spenser’s 
poem  of  The  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.,  is  a personifica- 
tion both  of  St.  George,  the  patron  saint,  and  of 
the  Church  of  England,  besides  typifying  Holiness 
generally.  He  is  assigned  by  the  fairy  queen  to 
Tina  as  the  champion  who  is  to  kill  the  dragon 
which  desolates  her  father’s  country.  This  achieve- 
ment he  duly  performs,  and  afterwards  marries 
Una  (q.v.). 

Red,  Red  Rose,  A.  A song  by  Eobert 
Burns  (1759 — 1796).  See  “ O my  Luve’s  like  a 

RED,  RED  ROSE.” 

Redbreast  Chasing  the  Butterfly, 

The.  A lyric  by  William  Wordsworth,  writ- 
ten in  1806. 

Redden,  Laura  C.,  American  authoress,  has 
written  Notable  Men  of  the  Thirty -seventh  Congress 
(1862),  Idylls  of  Battle  and  Poems  of  the  Rebellion 
(1864),  and  other  works.  See  Glyndon,  Howard. 

Redding,  Cyrus,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1785,  d.  1870),  wrote  Remarkable  Misers,  Yesterday 
and  To-day , A Wife  and  not  a Wife,  and  many 
other  works.  For  autobiographical  details,  see  his 
Past  Celebrities  whom  I have  known  (1865),  and 
Personal  Reminiscences  of  Eminent  Men  (1867).  He 
was  at  one  time  co-editor  with  Thomas  Campbell  of 
The  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Redgauntlet.  A novel  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  published  in  1824.  The  hero  is  Sir  Edward 
Hugh  Kedgauntlet,  a Jacobite,  who  possessps  the 
power  of  contracting  his  forehead  into  a frown  in 
the  lines  of  which  the  shape  of  a horseshoe  might 
be  traced— that  being  tho  fatal  mark  of  his  family. 

Redin,  Young.  A ballad,  found  in  various, 
collections  under  tho  dilforent  titles  of  Earl 
Richard,  Young  Hunting,  and  Lord  William.  It 
is  printed  by  Herd,  Buchan,  Scott,  Kinloch, 
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Motherwell  and  Laing,  and  relates  how  young 
Beilin,  having  told  his  sweetheart  that  ho  loves 
another  better,  is  by  her  killed  and  thrown  into 
the  river. 

Redlaw.  The  “ Haunted  Man,”  in  Dickens’s 
story  of  the  latter  name  (q.v.). 

Redmond.  Tho  page  of  Rokeby,  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  poem  of  the  latter  name  (q.v.). 

Reed,  Isaac,  commentator  and  editor  (b. 
1742,  d.  1807),  issued,  with  the  assistance  of 
Johnson  and  Steevens,  a twenty-one-volume  edition 
of  Shakespeare’s  works  in  1803.  He  also  edited 
Dodsley’s  Old  Plays  and  Collections  of  Poems, 
Pearch’s  Collection  of  Poems,  the  Repository,  and 
Baker’s  Biographia  Dramatica.  See  Nichols’  Literary 
Anecdotes. 

Rees,  Abraham,  D.D.,  miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1743,  d.  1825),  published  a continuation  of  the 
Cyclopedia  of  Ephraim  Chambers,  which  extended 
to  forty-five  quarto  volumes,  and  was  completed 
in  1819.  Dr.  Bees  was  a contributor  to  The 
Literary  Review,  and  wrote  numerous  tracts  and 
sermons.  See  Chambers, Ephraim;  Encyclopedia. 

Reeve,  Clara,  novelist  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1725,  d.  1803),  produced  Poems  (1769)  ; 
Tlie  Phoenix  (1772);  The  Champion  of  Virtue:  or, 
the  Old  English  Baron  (1777) ; The  Progress  of 
Romance  (1785);  The  Two  Monitors ; The  Exile; 
The  School  for  Widows;  Plans  of  Education  ; and 
The  Memoirs  of  Sir  Roger  de  Clarendon.  See  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  Biographies,  and  Jeaffreson’s  Novels 
and  Novelists.  See  Old  English  Baron  ; Progress 
oe  Romance,  The. 

Reeve,  Henry,  D.C.L.,  Registrar  of  the 
Privy  Council  (b.  1813),  succeeded  Sir  G.  Corne- 
wall  Lewis  as  editor  of  The  Edinburgh  Review 
in  1855.  He  has  published  translations  of  De 
Tocqueville’s  Nomocracy  in  America  and  France 
before  the  Revolution  of  1789,  and  of  Guizot’s 
Washington,  besides  editing  Whitelocke’s  Journal  of 
the  Swedish  Embassy  in  1652 — 54,  and  Greville’s 
Journals  of  the  Reigns  of  King  George  TV.  and  King 
William  TV.  His  only  original  work  is  Royal  and 
Republican  France. 

Reeve’s  Tale,  The,  in  Chaucer’s  Canterbury 
Tales  (q.v.),  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  a 
fabliau  of  the  trouveur  Jean  de  Boves,  entitled  De 
Gombert  et  les  Deux  Clercs.  There  is  a story  like  it 
in  the  Decameron  and  in  La  Eontaine’s  Berceau. 

Refinement,  The  Progress  of.  A poem 
by  Henry  James  Pye  (1745 — 1813),  published  in 
1783. 

Reflection,  Aids  to.  -See  Aids  to  Reflection. 

“ Reflection  came.  But  with  the  morn- 
ing cool.” — Scott,  introduction  to  chap  iv.  of  The 
Highland  Widow. 

Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 

See  French  Revolution,  Reflections  on  the. 


“ Reform  it  altogether.”— Hamlet,  act  ii; 
scene  2.  •> 

Reformation  of  Religion  within  tha 
Realm  of  Scotland,  A History  of  the  i 

John  Knox  (1505 — 1572),  was  printed  after*  hul 
death.  “It  is  valuable  for  its  information,  and 
for  tho  public  documents  it  contains,  and  it  ha; 
passages  of  vigorous  picturesque  writing,  humour 
and  satire.” 

Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Eng. 
land,  The  History  of  the,  by  Gilbert 

Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (1643 — 1715),  the 
first  part  of  which  was  published  in  1679,’  and 
obtained  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  second  and  third  volumes  appeared  in  1 681 
and  1715  respectively;  and  the  whole  work  was 
translated  into  several  European  languages.  It  is 
still  the  best  authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats. 

Regan.  A daughter  of  King  Lear,  in  Shake- 
speare’s tragedy  of  the  latter  name  (q.v.) ; sister  of 
Goneril  (q.v.).  “Regan  and  Goneril,”  says  Cole- 
ridge, “ are  the  only  pictures  of  the  unnatural  in 
Shakespeare— the  pure  unnatural;  and  you  will 
observe  that  Shakespeare  has  left  their  hideousness 
unsoftened  or  diversified  by  a single  line  of  good- 
ness or  common  human  frailty ; whereas  in  Edmund, 
for  whom  passion,  the  sense  of  shame  as  a bastard, 
and  ambition,  offer  some  plausible  excuses,  Shake- 
speare has  placed  many  redeeming  traits.” 

“Regent  of  love-rhymes,”  (that  is,  Cupid). 

See  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  act  iii.,  scene  1 — 

“ The  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans.” 

Regicide,  The.  A tragedy  by  Tobias 
George  Smollett  (1721—1771),  which  he  pre- 
sented in  1747  for  performance  at  Drury  Lane, 
but  which,  after  some  encouragement  from  Lord 
Lyttelton,  was  for  a time  neglected,  and  at 
length  brought  out  by  subscription  in  1749.  See 
Scrag,  Gosling. 

Regimente,  The  Compendyonse : “or, 

a Dietary  of  Healthe  made  in  Mount  Pyllor,” 
published  by  Andrew  Borde  (q.v.)  in  1562.  “ It 

is  the  only  one  of  his  books,”  says  Warton,  “ that 
can  afford  any  degree  of  entertainment  to  the 
modem  reader;  where,  giving  directions  as  a 
physician,  concerning  the  choice  of  houses,  diet, 
and  apparel,  and  not  suspecting  how  little  he 
should  instruct  and  how  much  he  might  amuse 
a curious  posterity,  he  has  preserved  many  anec- 
dotes of  the  private  life,  customs,  and  arts  of  our 
ancestors.” 

Regimine  Principum,  De.  A metrical 
version  of  this  work  is  mentioned  in  The  Paston 
Letters  (q.v.)  as  one  of  the  books  belonging  to  John 
Paston  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  It  was  in  the 
favourite  metre  called  rhyme  royal,  was  begun  by 
John  Lydgate  (q.v.),  and  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
pleted by  Benedict  Burgh  (q.v.).  A rhythmical 
version  was  also  written  by  Occleye  (q.v.).  “ The 
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ginal  work,”  says  Professor  Morley,  “sometimes 
led  in  English  The  Governail  of  Princes,  and  some- 
xes  The  Book  of  all  Good  Themes,  is  known  to  us 
the  basis  of  the  seventh  book  of  Gower’s  Confessio 
nantis”  (q.v.).  Occlevo  describes  it  as  a compila- 
n from  a work  of  tho  same  name  by  JEgidius  de 
loima,  tho  Secretum  Secretorum  ascribed  to  Aris- 
,le,  and  the  Game  of  Chess  Moralized,  by  Jacques 
Cessoles. 

Reginald  Dalton.  See  Dalton,  Reginald. 

<■  “ Regular  (As)  in  your  irregularities 

ever.” — O’Brien,  Cross  Purposes,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

. Rehearsal,  The.  A burlesque  by  George, 
uke  of  Buckingham  (1627 — 1688),  produced  in 
>71.  It  is  “ in  great  measure  taken,”  says  Ilazlitt, 
from  the  comedy  entitled  The  Knight  of  the  Burn- 
| g Pestle ” (q.v.).  Shaftesbury,  in  his  Characteristics 
q.v.),  refers  to  it  as  “ that  justly-admired  piece  of 
['.unie  wit  ” which  “ has  furnished  our  best  wits  in 
|il  their  controversies,  even  in  religion  and  politics, 
3 well  as  in  the  affairs  of  wit  and  learning,  with 
l ie  most  effectual  and  entertaining  method  of  ex- 


folly, pedantry, 
See  Bayes. 


false  reason,  and  ill- 


|:Titing. 

Rehearsal  Transposed,  The.  A prose 
Fork  w-ritten  by  Andrew  Marvell  (1620 — 1678), 
n reply  to  a now-forgotten  work  by  Dr.  Samuel 
barker,  Bishop  of  Oxford.  It  was  published  in 
I .672,  and  was  chiefly  occupied  by  a defence  of 
fiililton,  who  was,  he  says,  “and  is,  a man  of  as 
[great  learning  and  sharpness  of  wit  as  any  man.” 
[•Swift  said  of  it,  “ that  it  was  the  only  instance 
rof  an  answer  which  could  be  read  with  pleasure 
•when  the  publication  which  occasioned  it  was 
forgotten.” 

Reid,  Mayne,  novelist  (b.  1818),  has  pub- 
lished the  following  among  other  stories  of 
adventure,  chiefly  intended  for  boys : — The  Rifle 
Rangers  (1849),  The  Scalp  Hunters  (1850),  The 
Bog  Hunters  (1852),  The  Young  Voyagers  (1853), 
The  White  Chief  (1855),  The  Quadroon  (1856),  The 
War  Trail  (1858),  The  Wild  Huntress  (1861),  The 
' Cliff  Climbers  (1864),  The  Headless  Horseman  (1865), 
Ajloat  in  the  Forest  (1866),  The  Guerilla  Chief 
(1867),  The  Child  Wife  (1868),  The  Castaways 
(1870),  The  Finger  of  Fate  (1872),  The  Death  Shot 
(1^873),  and  The  Flag  of  Distress  (1876). 

Reid,  Thomas,  philosophical  writer  (b.  1710, 
d.  1796),  wrote  an  Essay  on  Quantity  (1748),  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principles 
of  Common  Sense  (1763),  The  Logics  of  Aristotle 
(appended  to  Lord  Karnes’s  Sketches  of  the  History 
of  Man,  1773),  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of 
Man  (1785),  and  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of 
the  Human  Mind  (1788).  His  collected  Works  were 
edited,  with  Dissertation  and  Notes,  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  with  a Life  by  Dugald  Stewart,  in 
1846.  For  Criticism , see  the  contemporary  writings 
of  Priestley  and  the  later  comments  of  Dugald 
Stewart,  Brown,  Roger  Collard,  Cousin,  and  Pro- 


fessor Fraser.  “ The  merit  of  what  you  are  pleased 
to  call  my  philosophy,”  wrote  Reid  to  a friend,  “ lies, 
I think,  chiefly  in  having  called  in  question  the 
common  theory  of  ideas  or  images  of  things  in  the 
mind  being,  the  only  objects  of  thought — a theory 
founded  on  natural  prejudices,  and  so  universally 
received  as  to  be  interwoven  in  the  structure  of 
the  language.”  “ The  basis  of  the  philosophy  of 
Reid,”  says  Fraser,  “is  the  Fact  of  External  Per- 
ception.” See  Active  Powers  of  the  Human 
Mind;  Common  Sense;  and  Intellectual  Powers 
of  Man. 

Reid-Squair,  The  Battal  of  the.  Fought 
on  the  7th  July,  1576.  See  Ramsay’s  Evergreen. 

“ Reign  in  heH.”  See  “Better  to  reign.” 

Reign  of  Law,  The.  See  Argyll,  Duke  of, 
and  Palgrave,  Francis  Turner. 

“ Reign  (To)  is  worth  ambition,  though 

in  hell.” — Paradise  Lost,  book  i.,  line  261. 

Reis,  Ada.  An  Eastern  tale  by  Lady  Caroline 
Lamb  (1785 — 1828),  published  in  1823.  The  hero 
is  represented  as  a sort  of  Georgian  Don  Juan, 
who,  sold  like  Othello  into  slavery,  rises  even- 
tually to  honours  and  distinction.  The  heroine,  on 
the  other  hand,  “ is  condemned,  for  various  mis- 
deeds, to  eternal  punishment.” 

Rejected  Addresses:  “or,  the  New 

Theatrum  Poetarum,”  by  James  and  Horace 
Smith  (1775 — 1839,  1779 — 1849),  was  published  in 
1812.  This  little  work  consists  of  eleven  imitations 
in  verse  of  the  leading  poets  of  the  time,  includ- 
ing Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Crabbe,  Scott,  Moore, 
and  Southey.  Of  these,  the  travesties  of  Words- 
worth and  Scott  are  perhaps  the  most  felicitous. 
The  addresses  are  pretended  to  have  been  composed 
for  delivery  at  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
in  1812,  in  terms  of  the  competition  for  a cer- 
tain premium  offered  by  the  committee  of  man- 
agement. They  were  written  by  the  brothers,  in 
the  course  of  six  weeks,  when  residing  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  but  they  were  afterwards 
submitted  to  each  other’s  perusal  and  correction. 
The  real  address  was  written  by  Lord  Byron,  and 
is  to  be  read  in  his  works.  The  fictitious  addresses 
sprang  immediately  into  popularity,  and  have 
passed  through  a large  number  of  editions.  See 
Baby’s  Debut. 

Relapse,  The.  A comedy  by  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh,  produced  in  1697.  One  of  the  cha- 
racters (Amanda)  is,  says  Hallam,  “ interesting, 
especially  in  the  momentary  wavering  and  quick 
recovery  of  her  virtue.  This  is  the  first  homage 
that  the  theatre  had  paid,  since  the  Restoration,  to 
female  chastity.”  See  Clumsy,  Sir  Tunbelly; 
Foppinoton,  Lord. 

Relation  of  a Journey  (A),  began 
A.D.  1610  : “ Four  Books,  containing  a Descrip- 
tion of  the  Turkish  Empire,  of  Egypt,  of  tho  Holy 
Land,  of  the  remote  Parts  of  Italy  and  Islands  ad- 
joining,” written  by  George  Sandys  (1677—1644), 
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and  published  in  1615.  A special  feature  of  this 
work  is  the  attention  devoted  by  tho  writer  to  tho 
references  in  classic  literature  to  the  localities 
through  which  ho  passed. 

Relations,  Poor.  Sec  Poor  Eolations. 

Reldresal.  Principal  Secretary  for  Private 
Affairs  in  the  court  of  Lilliput,  in  Gulliver's  Travels. 

“Relic  of  departed  worth,  Sad.”— 

Byron’s  apostrophe  to  “fair  Greece,”  in  Chilcle 
Harold's  Pilgrimage,  canto  ii.,  stanza  73. 

“Relief  (For  this),  much  thanks.” — 

Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

Religio  Bibliopolse.  See  Bibliopolje,  Re- 

LIGIO. 

Religio  Clerici : “ A Churchman’s  Epistle.” 
Apoembythe  Rev.E.  Smedley  (about  1789 — 1836), 
published  in  1818,  and  written  in  reply  to  the 
question,  “ "Why  are  you  a Church  of  England 
Christian  ? ” A second  “ Epistle  ” appeared  in 
1819,  and  in  the  course  of  it  the  writer  expressed 
the  desire  that  the  following  lines  might  form  his 
epitaph : — 

“ He  loved  established  modes  of  serving  God, 

Preached  from  a pulpit  rather  than  a tub, 

And  gave  no  guinea  to  a Bible  Club.” 

Religio  Laici.  A poem  by  John  Dryden 
(1631 — 1701),  published  in  1682,  in  which  he 
sketches  his  religious  opinions.  It  is,  as 

Morley  says,  a natural  prelude  to  The  Hind  and 
Panther  (q.v.).  The  poet  confesses  that,  once 
upon  a time,  the  clergy  traded  upon  the  ignorance 
of  the  laity  in  Biblical  matters ; now,  he  says,  the 
Bible  is  widely  known,  but  quite  as  widely 
abused : — 

“ So  all  we  make  of  Heaven’s  discovered  will, 

Is  not  to  have  it  or  to  use  it  ill ; 

The  danger’s  much  the  same,  on  several  shelves. 

If  other  wreck  us  or  we  wreck  ourselves.” 

On  the  whole,  he  is  inclined  to  rest  upon  the 
Church’s  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  : — 

“ In  doubtful  questions  ’tis  the  safest  way 
To  learn  what  unsuspected  ancients  say  ; 

For  ’tis  not  likely  we  should  higher  soar 
In  search  of  heaven  than  all  the  Church  before : 

Nor  can  we  be  deceived,  unless  we  see, 

The  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  disagree.” 

Again : — 

“ And  after  hearing  what  the  Church  can  say. 

If  still  our  reason  turn  the  other  way, 

That  private  reason  ’tis  more  just  to  curb 
Than  by  disputes  the  public  peace  disturb  ; 

For  points  obscure  are  of  small  use  to  learn. 

But  common  quiet  is  mankind’s  concern.” 

“ The  Church  ” here  is  the  Church  of  England. 
In  The  Hind  and  Panther  it  becomes  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

Religio  Laici,  by  Charles  Blount  (1654 — 
1698),  is  described  by  Leland  as  being  little  more 
than  a translation  of  the  P)e  Religione  Laici  (q.v.)  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Blount,  who  inscribes 
his  work  to  Dryden,  says  : — “I  have  endeavoured 
that  my  discourse  shall  bo  only  a continuance  of 
yours,  and  that,  as  you  taught  men  how  to  believe, 
so  I might  instruct  them  how  to  live.” 


Religio  Medici.  A prose  work  by  gjr 
Thomas  Browne  (1605—1682),  published  in  IG43 
and  running  through  eleven  editions  between  that 
date  and  its  author’s  death.  It  excited  much 
controversy,  and  had  the  unusual  honour  of  being 
placed  in  the  Papal  Index  Expurgatorius.  It  wag  • 
translated  into  several  European  languages,  and  ■ 
provoked  over  thirty  imitations,  either  of  its  scope 
or  title.  It  is  very  much  the  prose  counterpart  of 
Dryden’ s Religio  Laici  (q.v.).  The  writer  begins.# 
by  claiming  for  himself  the  name  of  Christian, 
which  he  feels  himself  bound  to  embrace  by  the 
principles  of  grace  and  the  law  of  his  own  reason. 
But  that  name  being  too  general  to  express  our 
faith,  he  hastens  to  explain  that  he  belongs  to 
“that  re-formed  new-cast  religion,”  of  which  he 
hates  nothing  but  the  name ; that  he  is  “ of  the 
same  belief  our  Saviour  taught,  the  Apostles 
disseminated,  the  Fathers  authorized,  and  the 
martyrs  confirmed,  but  by  the  sinister  ends  of 
princes,  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  prelates,  and 
the  fatal  corruption  of  the  times,  so  decayed, 
impaired,  and  fallen  from  its  native  beauty,  that  it 
required  the  careful  and  charitable  hands  of  these 
times  to  restore  it  to  its  native  integrity.”  “ To 
difference  myself  nearer,  and  draw  into  a lesser 
circle,  there  is  no  Church,”  continues  Sir  Thomas, 

“ whose  every  part  so  squares  into  my  conscience, 
whose  articles,  constitutions,  and  customs  seem  so 
consonant  unto  reason,  and,  as  it  were,  framed  to 
my  particular  devotion,  as  this  thereof  I hold 
my  belief — the  Church  of  England ; to  whose  faith 
I am  a sworn  subject.  Whatsoever  is  beyond,  as 
points  indifferent,  I observe  according  to  the  rules 
of  my  private  reason  or  the  humour  and  fashion  of 
my  devotion.”  “The  Religio  Medici,"  says  the 
elder  Lytton,  “is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prose 
poems  in  the  language ; its  power  of  diction,  its 
subtlety  and  largeness  of  thought,  its  exquisite 
conceits  and  images,  have  no  parallel  out  of  the 
writers  of  that  brilliant  age,  when  Poetry  and 
Prose  had  not  yet  divided  their  domain,  and  the 
Lyceum  of  Philosophy  was  watered  by  the  mixing 
of  the  wine  ! ” See  Lytton’s  Quarterly  Essays  and 
Hazlitt’s  Lectures  on  The  Age  of  Elizabeth. 

Religio  Philosophi  Peripatetici.  A 

work  by  Christopher  Davenport  (1598— 16S0), 
published  in  1662,  and  written  on  the  occasion  of  a 
“ miracle  ” said  to  have  been  performed  by  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  1640.  In  this  “ miracle  ” the  writer 
fully  believed.  “ It  is  a curious  book,  full  of 
digressions  and  odd  stories.” 

Religio  Stoici : ‘ £ with  a friendly  Addresse  to 
the  Phanatickes  of  all  Sects  and  Sortes,”  by  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  (1636 — 1691),  published  in 
1665.  “My  design,”  says  the  author,  “butts  at 
this  one  principle : that  Speculations  in  Religion 
are  not  so  necessary  as,  and  are  more  dangerous 
than,  sincere  practice.” 

Religion  of  Common  Life,  The.  A 

sermon  by  Dr.  John  Cairo  (b.  1S23),  preached. 
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•>re  tlio  Queen,  and  published  by  royal  command 
56). 

i toligion  of  Nature  Delineated,  The. 

1 W-  svork  by  William  Wollaston  (1659—1724), 
mssing  the  foundations  of  morals,  published  in 
2. 

ieligion  of  P rotestants,  The,  a way 
Salvation.  A controversial  work  by  William 
llingworth  (1602 — 1644),  published  in  1638, 
1 reprinted  in  1846.  See  Tulloch’s  Religious 
ought  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Religion  of  the  Heart,  The.  A prose 
rk  by  James  Henry  Leigh  Hunt  (q.v.),  de- 
iptive  of  his  religious  opinions.  It  appeared  in 
>3,  and  was  the  occasion  of  much  criticism. 

I Religion,  The  Force  of : “ or,  Vanquished 
ve.”  A poem,  in  two  books,  by  Edward  Young 
[684 — 1765),  published  in  1713,  and  founded  on 
3 story  of  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and 
r husband,  Lord  Guildford,  in  1554,  which  had 
enviously  been  made  the  subject  of  tragedies  by 
t owe  and  Edmund  Smith.  The  dedication  to  the 
)untess  of  Salisbury  is  a model  of  courtly  compli- 
i ent.  “ To  behold,”  it  says,  “ a person  only  virtuous, 
irs  in  us  a prudent  regret;  to  behold  a person 
lly  amiable  to  the  sight,  warms  us  with  a religious 
.dignation  ; but  to  turn  our  eyes  to  a Countess  of 
| ilisbury  gives  us  pleasure  and  improvement ; it 
orks  a sort  of  miracle,  occasions  the  bias  of  our 
(attire  to  fall  from  sin,  and  makes  our  very  senses 
| nd  affections  converts  to  our  religion  and  promoters 
f our  duty.” 

Religione  Laici,  De,  by  Lord  Herbert  of 
| 'hehbury  (1581 — 1648);  published  in  1645,  and 
3 atended  to  prove  that  ordinary  people  can  never 
tttain  to  any  certainty  in  religious  truth.  See 
l Ieligio  Laici. 

Religious.  A tragi-comedy  by  Margaret, 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  (1624 — 1673). 

Religious  Musings.  “A  desultory  Poem, 
-written  on  the  Christmas  Eve  of  1794,”  by  Samuel 
[ Taylor  Coleridge. 

Religious  Opinions,  A History  of,  by 

E Hannah  Adams(1756 — 1832), was  published  in  1784. 
| It  includes  an  alphabetical  compendium  of  the 
| denominations  among  Christians,  a brief  account  of 
Paganism,  Mohammedanism,  Judaism,  and  Deism, 

I and  an  account  of  the  religion  of  the  different 
|:  nations  of  the  world. 

Religious  World  Displayed,  The,  by 

Robert  Adam  (1770 — 1826);  described  as  “gene- 
rally correct  and  candid,”  and  published  in  1809. 

Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry : 

“consisting  of  old  Heroic  Ballads,  Songs,  and 
other  Pieces  of  our  earlier  Poets  (chiefly  of  the 
Lyric  kind) , together  with  somofew  of  later  date.” 
A famous  collection,  published  by  Thomas  Percy, 
Bishop  of  Dromore  (1728 — 1811),  in  1765,  and 
characterised  by  Elli3  as  “ tho  most  agreeable, 


perhaps,  which  exists  in  any  language.”  Musical 
Illustrations  to  the  Reliques  were  published  by  Dr. 
E.  F.  Rimbault  in  1850.  See  Percy,  Thomas. 

Reliques  of  Irish  Poetry,  “Translated 
into  English  Verse,  with  Notes.”  A work  pub- 
lished, in  1789,  by  Charlotte  Brooke  (q.v.). 

Reliquiae  Baxterianse.  See  Baxter. 

Reliquiae  Wottonianae:  “or,  a Collection 
of  Lives,  Letters,  Poems;  with  Characters  of 
Sundry  Personages,  and  other  incomparable  Pieces 
of  Language  and  Art  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Kt.” 
First  published  in  1651,  twelve  years  after  the 
author’s  death,  and  afterwards  reprinted  in  1654, 
1672,  and  1685.  Poems  from  the  Reliqu'ue  were 
reprinted  by  Dr.  Hannah  in  his  Courtly  Poets  (1870). 

“ Remedies  (Our)  oft  in  ourselves  do 

lie.” — All's  Well  that  Ends  Well , act  i.,  scene  1. 

Remedy  of  Love,  The.  A poem  by 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  (q.v.),  and  ascribed  to  his 
youth.  “ Based  upon  Ovid’s  sequel  to  his  Art  of 
Love , it  follows  its  own  more  serious  way,  and 
draws  chiefly  from  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  the 
illustrations  of  its  counsels  to  avoid  what  Ovid 
calls  the  ‘ indigme  regna  puelke.’  It  has  a liveli- 
ness and  ease  of  versification,  with  healthy  shrewd- 
ness and  thought.” 

Remedy  of  Love,  The  First  and  Second 
Part  of.  A poem  by  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
ublished  in  1620.  It  is  a paraphrase  of  Ovid’s 
amous  poem. 

“Remedy  worse  than  the  disease.” 

For  illustrations  of  this  proverbial  phrase,  see 
Bacon’s  essay  of  Seditions  and  Troubles ; Beaumont 
and  Fletcher’s  play  of  Love's  Cure  (act  iii.,  scene 
2) ; Suckling’s  poem,  A Dissuasion  from  Love;  and 
Dryden’s  translation  of  Juvenal’s  XV Ith  Satire, 
line  32. 

Remedy  worse  than  the  Disease,  The. 

An  epigram  by  Matthew  Prior  : — 

“ I sent  for  Radcliffe  : was  so  ill 

That  other  doctors  gave  me  over : 

He  felt  my  pulse,  prescrib’d  his  pill. 

And  I was  likely  to  recover. 

“ But  when  the  wit  began  to  wheeze, 

And  wine  had  warm’d  tho  politician, 

Cur’d  yesterday  of  my  disease, 

I died  last  night  of  my  physician.” 

“ Remembered  kisses  after  death, 

Dear  as,” — Tennyson,  The  Princess , canto  iv. — 

“ And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned 
On  lips  that  are  for  others.” 

“Remembering  happier  things.”  See 

“ Sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow.” 

Remembrances.  Tho  title  under  which 
George  Whetstone  (q.v.)  wrote  several  biogra- 
phies of  English  worthies ; among  others,  thoso  of 
George  Gascoigne,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Sir  James 
Dyor,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  They  wcro  afterwards  reprinted  at  tho 
Auchinleck  Press. 
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Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and 
Character.  See  Ramsay,  Edward  Bannerman. 

Remission,  The  Scripture  Doctrine 

of.  A work  by  Joseph  Priestley  (1733 — 1804), 
in  which  ho  endeavours  to  refute  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  by  the  death  of  Christ. 

Remorse.  A tragedy,  in  five  acts,  by  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge  (q.v.).  It  contains,  says  Swin- 
burne, “little  worth  praise  or  worth  memory, 
except  such  casual  fragments  of  noble  verse  as 
may  readily  be  detached  from  the  loose  and  pliable 
stuff  in  which  they  lay  imbedded.  In  the  part  of 
Alhadra  there  are  lofty  and  sonorous  interludes  of 
declamation  and  reflection.  The  characters  are  flat 
and  shallow ; the  plot  is  at  once  languid,  violent, 
and  heavy.”  The  play  (originally  called  Osorio ) 
was  first  cast  in  1797,  and  was  written  expressly 
for  the  stage,  for  which,  however,  Sheridan  rightly 
pronounced  it  unfitted.  Nevertheless,  it  was  pro- 
duced at  Drury  Lane  in  1813,  and  ran  for  twenty 
nights.  A scene  from  the  first  draft  of  the  play, 
called  then  The  Dungeon , and  now  The  Foster 
Mother's  Tale,  was  published  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads 
in  1798. 

Remorse  of  Conscience,  The.  See 

Ayenbite  of  Inwit. 

“ Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy, 

slow.” — Goldsmith,  The  Traveller,  line  1. 

“Remuneration?  What  is  a.” — Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  act  iii.,  scene  1.  Biron  asks  the 
question,  and  Costard  answers  it : “ Marry,  sir, 
halfpenny-farthing.’  ’ 

Renaud  of  Holland,  song -writer  (circa 
1190).  One  of  his  compositions  is  printed  by 
Wright,  in  the  Anecdota  Literaria. 

Renault.  A conspirator,  in  Otway’s  play  of 
Venice  Preserved  (q.v.). 

Renegado,  The.  A tragi-comedy  by  Philip 
Massinger  (1584 — 1640),  produced  in  1624,  and 
printed  in  1630. 

Renford,  John.  See  Marriage  of  Witte 
and  Science,  The. 

Rentowel,  Mr.  Jabesh.  A Covenanting 
preacher,  referred  to  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel 
of  Waverley  (q.v.). 

Repealers,  The.  A no.vel  by  Marguerite, 
Countess  of  Blessington  (1790 — 1849),  published 
in  1833,  “but  containing  scarcely  any  plot,  and 
few  delineations  of  character,  the  greater  part 
being  filled  with  dialogues,  criticisms,  and  reflec- 
tions. Her  ladyship  is  sometimes  sarcastic, 
sometimes  moral,  and  more  frequently  personal. 
One  female  sketch,  that  of  Grace  Cassidy,  a young 
Irish  wife,  is  the  only  one  of  the  characters  we 
can  remember.” 

“Repent  at  leisure.”  See  “Married  in 

HASTE.” 


“Repentance  (Fierce)  rears  her  snakv 

crest.” — Thomson,  The  Seasons  (“  Spring,”  fine  996) 

“ Repents  (He)  on  thorns  that  sleem? 

on  roses.” — Quarles,  Emblems,  book  i.,  No.  7. 

Reply  to  the  Schoole  of  Abuse,  A.  by 

Thomas  Lodge  (1555 — 1625),  published  in  1579 

80,  and  described  as  “one  of  the  rarest  tracts  in 
the  whole  compass  of  English  dramatic  literature.’’ 
See  Schoole  of  Abuse,  The. 

Representative  Men.  A series  of  lectures 

by  Ralph  WaDdo  Emerson  (b.  1803),  delivered  in 
1849,  and  treating  of  “The  Uses  of  Great  Men;” 
“Plato:  or,  the  Philosopher;”  “Swedenborg:  or 
the  Mystic;”  “Montaigne:  or,  the  Sceptic;’’’ 
“Shakespeare:  or,  the  Poet;”  “ Napoleon : or, the 
Man  of  the  W orld ;”  and  “ Goethe : or,  the  Writer.” 

Representative,  The.  A daily  newspaper, 
commenced  by  John  Murray,  the  publisher,  in 
1824.  Lord  Beaconsfield  (then  Mr.  Disraeli)  was 
reported  to  be  its  editor,  but  has  since  denied  the 
statement.  John  Gibson  Lockhart  (q.v.)  was 
really  its  conductor.  It  quickly  expired. 

Repressor  of  Over  Much  Blaming  of 
the  Clergy,  The.  A work  by  Reginald  Pecock, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and  Chichester  (1390—1460), 
written  about  1449,  and  edited  under  the  direction 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  by  Churchill  Babing- 
ton,  in  1860.  This  was  a defence  of  the  clergy 
against  what  the  author  considered  to  be  the  un- 
just aspersions  of  the  Bible  Men,  and  was  planned 
to  show  that  the  clergy  had  reasons  for  continuing 
practices  which  had  been  severely  blamed.  It 
justifies  the  use  of  images,  the  going  on  pil- 
grimages, the  holding  of  landed  possessions,  the 
various  ranks  of  the  hierarchy,  the  framing  of 
ecclesiastical  laws  by  Papal  and  Episcopal  autho- 
rity, and  the  institution  of  the  religious  orders. 
But  more  than  this,  it  is  one  of  the  earliest 
attempts  in  English  theological  literature  to  exer- 
cise that  nationalising  spirit  in  religion  which  has 
since  operated  so  powerfully  amongst  us.  The 
bishop  was  judged  to  have  been  guilty  of  writing 
heresy  by  a Council  held  at  Westminster  in  1457, 
and  the  University  of  Oxford  burnt  his  books  at 
Carfax.  Morley  considers  the  present  work  “one 
of  the  best  and  most  considerable  specimens  of 
early  prose  among  the  treasures  of  our  literature. 
See  Pecock,  Reginald. 

Reprisals,  The:  “or,  the  Tara  of  Eng- 
land.” A farce  or  comedy  by  Tobias  Georgs 
Smollett  (1721—1771),  “written  and  acted,”  in 
1757,  “to  animate  the  people  against  the  French, 
with  whom  we  were  then  at  war.  In  pursuance 
of  his  plan,  every  species  of  national  prejudice  is 
called  up  and  appealed  to,  and  the  Frenchman  is 
represented  as  the  living  representative  and  original 
of  all  the  caricature  prints  and  ballads  against  the 
eaters  of  soupe  maigre  and  the  wearers  of  wooden 
shoes.  The  sailors  are  drawn  to  the  life,  as  tha 
sailors  of  Smollett  always  are.  The  Scotchman 
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I d Irishman  are  hit  oft’  with  the  touch  of  a 
| ricaturist  of  skill  anil  spirit,  But  tho  story  of 
I o piece  is  as  trivial  as  possible. 

Reproof,  The.  A poetical  satire  by  Tobias 
eohge  Smollett  (1/21  — 1//1),  aimed  at  the 
i 3lham  Ministry,  by  whom,  however,  it  docs  not 
em  to  have  been  considered  formidable.  It  con- 
sts  of  a dialogue  between  tho  poet  and  a friend. 

“Reputation,  Bubble.”  See  “Bubble 

■ j EPUTATION.” 

“Reputation  dies,  At  every  word  a.” 

I -Pope,  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii.,  line  16. 

“Reputation!  Reputation!  Reputa- 

H ion  !”  See  scene  3,  act  ii.,  of  Othello  (q.v.),  where 
| .’assio  says — “ 0,  I have  lost  my  reputation ! I 
f I Lave  lost  the  immortal  part,  sir,  of  myself,  and 
ll'vhat  remains  is  bestial.” 

“Request  of  friends.”  See  “ Obliged  by 
Uctjxgeb,  &c. 

Reresby,  Sir  John  (d.  1689),  was  the  author 

■ !)f  Memoirs  (1734),  which  are  full  of  curious  and 
| valuable  information.  They  were  edited  by  Cart- 
el wright  in  1875.  See  The  Retrospective  Review,  viii., 
1 342—80. 

Rerum  Scoticarum  Historia : “ a His- 
| ton-  of  Scotland,  in  Latin,”  by  George  Buchanan 
I (1506 — 1582);  published  in  the  year  of  his  death, 
f “If,”  says  Dr.  Robertson,  “ his  accuracy  and  impar- 
r tiality  had  been  in  any  degree  equal  to  the  elegance 
of  his  taste  and  to  the  purity  and  vigour  of  his 
style,  his  history  might  be  placed  on  a level  with 
: the  most  admired  compositions  of  the  ancients.  But 
i instead  of  rejecting  the  improbable  tales  of  the 
chronicle  writers,  he  has  been  at  the  utmost  pains 

■ to  adorn  them,  and  has  clothed  with  all  the 
beauties  and  graces  of  fiction  those  legends  which 
formerly  had  only  its  wildness  and  extravagance.” 

“Reserve  thy  judgment.”— Hamlet,  act 
i.,  scene  3. 

Resignation.  A poem  by  Henry  Wads- 
worth Longfellow  (b.  1807),  containing  the 
well-known  lines — 

“ There  Is  no  fireside,  howsoe’er  defended, 

But  has  one  vacant  chair ! ” 

“ Resignation  gently  slopes  the  way.” 

— Goldsmith,  The  Deserted  Village,  line  110. 

Resolute  Doctor,  The.  A title  bestowed 
on  John  Bacon,  Bacondorp,  or  Baconthorp  (d. 
1346),  of  whom  Fuller  writes,  in  his  Worthies : — 
“ He  groped  after  more  light  than  he  saw,  saw 
more  than  he  durst  speak  of,  spake  of  more  than 
he  was  thanked  for  by  those  of  his  superstitious 
order,  amongst  whom  (saith  Bale),  neither  before 
nor  after,  arose  the  like  for  learning  and  religion.” 
He  was  a Carmelite  monk,  and  was  a distinguished 
disciple  of  the  Arabian  philosopher  Averroes.  A list 
of  his  writings  is  given  by  Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits. 

Resolution  and  Independence.  A lyric 
by  William  Wordsworth,  written  in  1807.  It 


contains  the  well-known  allusion  to  Chatterton. 
See  “Marvellous  Boy,  The.” 

“ Resolution,  The  dauntless  spirit  of.” 

— King  John,  act  v.,  sceno  1. 

“Resolution,  The  native  hue  of.”— 

Hamlet,  act  iii.,  scene  1. 

“Resolve  itself  into  a dew  Hamlet, 
act  i.,  scene  2. 

Resolves  : “Divine,  Moral,  and  Political.”  A 
series  of  short  essays  by  Owen  Feltham  (b.  about 
1608),  which  profess  to  give  the  solutions  to  some 
of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  divinity,  morality, 
and  politics.  The  first  part  was  composed  when 
the  writer  was  eighteen,  and  a second  edition 
of  the  work  appeared  in  1628.  In  1636  it  was 
issued  in  an  enlarged  form,  the  first  part  consist- 
ing of  a hundred  and  the  second  part  of  eighty- 
five  essays.  See  the  edition  of  1806,  and  The 
Retrospective  Review,  vol.  x. 

“Resonant  steam  eagles,  The.”— 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Lady  Geraldine's 
Courtship. 

“ Rest  and  be  Thankful !”  A sonnet  by 
William  Wordsworth,  written  in  1831.  The 
title  is  taken  from  an  inscription  which  the  poet 
found  upon  a seat  at  the  head  of  Glencroe,  in 
Argyllshire,  during  a visit  to  Scotland. 

“ Who  that  has  gained  at  length  the  wlslied-for  height. 

This  brief,  this  simple  wayside  call  can  slight, 

And  rests  not  thankful  ?" 

“Rest  (The)  is  all  but  leather  or  pru- 

nello.”  See  “Leather  or  prunello.” 

Retaliation.  A poem  by  Oliver  Goldsmith 
(1728 — 1774),  published  in  1774,  and  occasioned  by 
some  epigrams  upon  him,  notably  one  by  David 
Garrick  in  the  form  of  an  epitaph : — 

“ Here  lies  Poet  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  Noll, 

Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  poor  Poll,” — 

to  which  Goldsmith  took  this  opportunity  to  reply. 
Burke,  Cumberland,  Reynolds,  Macpherson,  Ken- 
rick,  Kelley,  and  Woodfall  are  among  those  sati- 
rised ; and  Garrick  was  described  as 

“ A salad ; for  in  him  we  see, 

Oil,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  saltness  agree.” 

To  this  the  actor  again  replied  in  his  Jupiter  and 
Mercury,  “a  fable.”  “Who,”  says  Professor 
Masson,  “ does  not  know  this  exquisite  masterpiece 
of  satire,  or  rather  of  humorous  character- 
painting  ?” 

“Retired  leisure,”  — Milton,  II  Fcn- 

seroso — 

“ That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure.” 

“Retirement,  O blest.”— Goldsmith,  The 
Deserted  Village,  lino  97. 

“ How  blest  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 

A youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease." 

“ Retirement  (Short)  urges  sweet 

return.” — Daradise  Lost,  book  ix.,  lino  250. 


Retorique,  The  Art  of,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wilson  (d.  1581),  published  in  1553,  is  a treatise  in 
which  the  author  lays  down  the  principles  that 
should  regulate  composition,  and  is  very  severe-upon 
tricks  of  style,  like  alliteration,  which  detract  from 
simplicity  of  language.  He  tells  us  in  his  preface 
that  on  account  of  writing  this  treatise  and  another 
on  The  Art  of  Logic , he  was  imprisoned  at  Borne 
by  the  Inquisitors  of  the  Holy  See  as  a presump- 
tuous and  dangerous  heretic,  and  observes : “ If 
others  never  gette  more  by  books  than  I havo 
doen,  it  wer  better  be  a carter  than  a scholer, 
for  worldlie  profite.”  “Wilson’s  treatise,”  says 
Warton,  “ is  liberal  and  discursive,  illustrating  the 
arts  of  eloquence  by  eloquence,  and  examining  and 
ascertaining  the  beauties  of  composition  with  the 
speculative  skill  and  sagacity  of  a critic.  It  may 
therefore  be  justly  considered  as  the  first  book  or 
system  of  criticism  in  our  language.”  “The  rules 
in  this  treatise,”  says  Hallam,  “ are  chiefly  from 
Aristotle,  with  the  help  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian, 
but  his  examples  and  illustrations  are  modem.” 
Warton  gives  a full  analysis  of  this  work  in  the 
fifty-fifth  section  of  his  History  of  English  Eoetry. 
See,  also,  The  Gentleman' s Magazine  for  1835. 

“Retort  courteous.  The.”— As  You  Like 
It,  act  v.,  scene  4. 

“Retreat,  Loopholes  of.”  See  “Loop- 
holes OP  RETREAT.” 

Retrospective  Review,  A.  Some  semi- 
playful, semi-serious  verses  under  this  title  were 
included  in  the  Poems  published  by  Thomas  Hood 
in  1827 : — 

“ When  that  I was  a tiny  hoy 
My  days  and  nights  were  full  of  joy. 

My  mates  were  hlithe  and  kind ! 

No  wonder  that  I sometimes  sigh. 

And  dash  the  tear-drop  from  my  eye. 

To  cast  a look  behind  1 ” 

Retrospective  Review,  The.  A literary 
periodical  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  old  books 
and  old  authors.  The  first  series  comprised  four- 
teen volumes,  and  was  issued  from  1820  to  1826; 
the  second,  consisting  of  two  volumes,  appeared  in 
1828. 

Return  from  Parnassus,  The.  A play 
published  in  1606,  and  supposed  by  Hawkins  to 
have  been  written  by  some  wits  and  scholars  of 
Cambridge,  apparently  before  Shakespeare  had 
become  known  as  a dramatic  poet,  for,  when  he 
is  mentioned,  allusion  is  made  only  to  his  Venus 
and  Adonis  (q.v.)  and  Rape  of  Lucrece  (q.v.),  and 
he  is  advised  to  choose  “a  graver  subject,” 

“ Without  love’s  lazy  foolish  languishment.” 

The  play,  which  seems  to  have  been  preceded  by 
another,  no  longer  extant,  called  The  Pilgrims  to 
Parnassus,  is  designed,  as  Hawkins  says,  4 4 to  ex- 
pose the  vices  and  follies  of  the  rich  in  those  days, 
and  to  show  that  little  attention  was  paid  by  that 
class  of  men  to  the  learned  and  ingenious.” 

“ We  only  show  a scholar’s  discontent.” 

The  characters  consist  of  several  students  of  dif- 


ferent capacities  and  dispositions,  who  leave  the 
university  in  tho  hopes  of  advancing  their  fortunea 
in  the  metropolis — one  as  an  author,  another  hv 
paying  court  to  a college  friend  for  a benefice  he 
has  in  his  gift,  and  two  others  by  appearing  suc- 
cessively as  physicians,  actors,  and  musicians ; hut 
the  writer  is  neglected,  the  living  is  given  away  to 
an  illiterate  clown,  and  in  the  end  three  of  the 
scholars  have  to  go  into  exile,  one  returns  to  Cam. 
bridge  as  poor  as  he  left  it,  and  two  others  become 
shepherds  on  the  Kentish  downs.  The  piece  is 
curious,  as  including  incidental  criticisms  not  only 
on  Shakespeare,  but  on  Spenser,  Constable,  Daniel, 
Lodge,  Drayton;  Sir  John  Davies,  Marston,  ilai? 
lowe,  and  Ben  Jonson,  who  is  called  44  the  wittiest 
fellow  of  a bricklayer  in  England.”  The  Return 
is  printed  in  Carerw  Hazlitt’s  edition  of  Dodsley’s 
Old  Plays.  For  criticism,  see  Hazlitt’s  Aye  of 
Elizabeth. 

Return  of  the  Druses,  The.  A play  by 
Bobert  Browning  (q.v.) ; 44  like  some  of  Byron’s 
plays ; the  scene,  an  isle  of  the  Sporades ; the 
legend,  half  Venetian,  half  Oriental,  one  that  only 
Browning  6ould  make  available.  The  girl  Anael 
is  an  impassioned  character,  divided  between 
adoration  for  Hakeem,  the  god  of  her  race,  whom 
she  believes  incarnate  in  Djabal,  and  her  love  for 
Djabal  as  a man.  The  tragedy,  amid  a good  deal 
of  trite  and  pedantic  language,  is  marked  by  heroic 
situations  and  sudden  dramatic  catastrophes.” 

“Return  (To)  to  our  muttons.”  A 

phrase  appearing  in  an  English  translation  of 
Babelais  (book  i.,  chapter  i.),  the  original  being : 
44  Bevenons  a nos  moutons.” 

Returne  of  the  Knighte  of  the  Post 
from  HeH,  The.  A tract,  published  in  1606. 

Returne  of  the  renowned  Cavaliero 
PasquiH  of  England,  The,  was  written  by 
Thomas  Nash  (q.v.),  and  published  in  1589. 

Reullura.  A short  poem  by  Thomas  Camp- 
bell (q.v.).  44  Beullura”  is  a Gaelic  word,  meaning 
44  beautiful  star.” 

“ Revelry  by  night,  There  was  a sound 

of.” — Byron,  Ghilde  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  canto  iii., 
stanza  21. 

Revenge,  The.  A tragedy  by  Edward 
Young  (1684 — 1765),  produced  in  1721.  The  hero 
is  a Moor  called  Zanga,  who  is  captured  by  tho 
Spaniards,  condemned  to  slavery  by  Don  Alonzo, 
and,  in  revenge,  excites  the  latter  to  jealousy, 
which  proves  his  ruin. 

Revenger’s  Tragedy,  The.  A play  by 
Cyril  Tourneur  (circa  1600),  printed  in  1607,  and 
•included  in  Dodsley’s  collection  of  Old  Plays  (ed. 
Hazlitt) . 

“ Revered,  beloved,  O you  that  hold.” 

— To  the  Queen,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Reverie  of  Poor  Susan,  The.  A lyric  by 
William  Wordsworth,  written  in  1797. 
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“Review,  My  grandmother’s.”  See 

4 randmother’s  Review,  My.” 


Review,  The.  A literary  and  political 
riodical,  started  by  Daniel  Defoe  in  1704,  and 
I ntinued  for  about  nine  years,  appearing  for  the 
I • st  twelvemonth  twice,  and  afterwards  thrice,  a 
}ek.  It  was  the  precursor  of  the  periodical 
| sa vs  afterwards  issued  by  Addison,  Steele,  John- 
n,  and  others. 

“Review,  The  Breeches.”  See  “ Bkeeches 
eyiew,  The.” 

Review,  The  Edinburgh.  See  Edinburgh 
.eview,  The. 

Review,  The  Quarterly.  Sec  Quarterly 
‘.eview,  The. 

“Revisit’st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the 

loon.” — Hamlet , act  i.,  scene  4. 


Revolt  of  Islam,  The.  A poem,  in  twelve 
antes,  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  (q.v.),  written  in 
-.817;  originally  called  Laon  and  Cythna,  and  pub- 
-ished  in  the  year  after  its  composition.  Its  original 
dea  was  that  of  conjugal  love  between  a brother 
ind  sister,  but  the  author  was  afterwards  induced  to 
modify  the  conception.  The  poem  has  been  described 
is  “ a great  effort,  and  a near  approach  to  a poem, 
though  its  vast  scale  and  unmeasured  ambition 
place  it  still  more  obviously  in  the  category  of 
imperfect  achievemehts.  Gorgeous  ideality,  hu- 
manitarian enthusiasm,  and  a passionate  rush  of 
invention,  more  especially  of  the  horrible,  go  hand 
in  hand  in  The  Revolt  of  Islam.” 


Revolt  of  the  Bees,  The,  by  John  Min- 
ter  Morgan,  is  a scheme  of  Christian  socialism, 
sometimes  erroneously  attributed  to  Robert  Owen, 
and  published  in  1820. 


Revolution  in  England  in  1688,  A 
History  of  the.  A work  on  which  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  (1765  — 1832)  was  engaged  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Only  a fragment  remains,  pub- 
lished in  1834. 


Revolution  in  France,  Reflections  on 
the.  See  French  Revolution. 

Reynaldo.  A servant  to  Polonius  (q.v.),  in 
Hamlet  (q.v.). 

Reynarde  the  Foxe,  The  Historye  of, 

was  printed  by  Caxton  in  1481.  The  story,  of 
which  this  is  an  English  version,  appears  to  have 
been  Flemish  in  origin,  and  to  date  from  1150. 
The  hero  was  then  called  Reineke  Fuchs,  which  in 
High  German  became  Reinard,  and  in  French 
Reynard — whence  the  word  “ ronard  ” for  fox, 
which  completely  supplanted  the  old  “ goupil  ” 
(from  “vulpes”).  The  legend  rivalled  that  of 
Arthur  in  popularity  during  tho  Middle  Ages.  See 
versions  by  Arnold  and  Roscoo. 

Reynolds,  Frederick,  dramatist  (b.  1765, 
d.  1841),  produced  Werter  (1786),  JEloisa  (1786), 
The  Dramatist  (1789),  (q.v.),  Laugh  when  you  Can , 
The  Delinquent,  The  Will , Folly  as  it  Flies,  Life, 


Management,  Notoriety , Fortune's  Fool,  The  Rage, 
The  Blind  Bargain,  Hoiv  to  Grow  Rich,  Speculation, 
and  other  plays.  An  account  of  his  Life  and  Times, 
written  by  Hitnself  appeared  in  1826.  Lord  Byron 
has  the  following  reference  to  him  in  his  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  : — 

“ While  Reynolds  vents  his  ‘ Dammes,’  ‘ Poohs,’  and  ‘Zounds,’ 
And  commonplace  and  common  sense  confounds.” 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua  (b.  1723,  d.  1792), 

published  Discourses  on  Fainting,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Academy  (1771) ; three  contributions  to  The 
Idler,  some  notes  to  Mason’s  translation  of  Du 
Fresnoy’s  Art  of  Fainting,  and  Notes  on  a tour 
through  Flanders  and  Holland.  His  Literary 
Works  were  published  in  1797,  with  a Life  by 
Edmund  Malone.  The  Life  by  Northcote  appeared 
in  1813;  by  Farrington,  in  1819;  by  Cotton,  in 
1856  ; and  by  Leslie,  in  1863. 

Rhadamanth.  The  justice,  in  Somerville’s 
burlesque  poem  of  Hobbinol  (q.v.) : — 

“ Good  Rhadamanth ! to  every  wanton  clown 
Severe,  indulgent  to  himself  alone.” 

Rhapsody,  A Poetical.  See  Poetical 
Rhapsody,  A. 

Rhapsody  of  Life’s  Progress,  A.  An 

ode,  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  (1809 — 
1861),  beginning — • 

“ We  are  home  into  life— it  is  sweet,  it  is  strange.” 

Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  Lectures 

on.  See  Blair,  Hugh. 

Rhetoric,  The  Art  of.  See  Retorioue, 
The  Art  of. 

Rhetoric,  The  Philosophy  of,  by  Dr. 

George  Campbell  (1719 — 1796),  was  published  in 
1776. 

Rhodes,  William  Barnes.  See  Bombastes 
Furioso. 

Rhododaphne:  “or,  the  Thessalian  Spell.” 
A poem,  in  seven  cantos,  by  Thomas  Love  Pea- 
cock (1785 — 1866),  published  in  1818.  “ Lord 

Byron,”  says  Lord  Houghton,  “ admired  it,  and  it 
is  not  without  signs  of  his  influence.  It  is  the  old 
tale  of  the  contest  between  natural  and  supernatural 
love,  in  which  the  supernatural  is  made  to  have 
the  worst  of  it,  and  where,  by  an  odd  inversion  of 
ideas,  the  senses  have  a higher  moral  bearing  than 
the  imagination.” 

“ Rhyme  nor  reason,  Hor.”  See  “ Reason 

OR  RHYME.” 

Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May.  Sec 

Duchess  May. 

“Rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verses.” — 

Butler,  Hudibras,  part  i.,  canto  i.,  lino  463. 

“Rhymed  (If  they)  and  rattled  all 

was  well.” — Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achitophcl,  lino 
419. 

Rhymer,  Tho  Corn-Law.  See  Corn-Law 
Rhymer,  The. 
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Rhymer,  Thomas  the,  or  Thomas  of 
Ercildoun  (a  village  in  Tweeddale),  who  lived 
temp.  Edward  I.,  and  is  reputed  to  be  tho  author  of 
some  metrical  prophecies.  Sir  Walter  Scott  ascribed 
to  him  the  old  romance  of  Sir  Tristram  (q.v.).  See 
Scott’s  Border  Minstrelsy  iind  Grant  Wilson’s  Boots 
of  Scotland. 

Rhymes,  An  Apology  for.  See  Apology 
for  Rhymes,  An. 

Rhymes  for  Merry  England,  by  Michael, 
“the  Cornish  poet”  (circa  1210);  quoted  in  Cam- 
den’s Remains. 

Rhymes  for  the  Road,  by  Thomas  Moore; 
published  in  1820,  as  being  “ extracted  from  the 
journal  of  a travelling  member  of  the  Pococurante 
Society.”  They  were  the  result  of  a tour  on  the 
Continent. 

Rhyming  Dictionary,  A:  “ i.e .,  a Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language,  answering  at 
once  the  Purposes  of  Rhyming,  Spelling,  and  Pro- 
nouncing.” Published  by  John  Walker  (1732 — 
1807)  in  1775. 

“Rhyming  peer,  A.”  See  “Maudlin 
poetess.” 

“Rhyming  planet,  I was  not  born 

under  a.” — Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  act  v., 
scene  2. 

“Riband  (A  very)  in  the  cap  of 

youth.” — Hamlet,  act  iv. , scene  7. 

Ricardo,  David,  political  economist  (b.  1772, 
d.  1823),  published  The  High  Price  of  Bullion 
a proof  of  the  Depreciation  of  Bank  Notes  (1809)  ; 
On  the  Influence  of  a Low  Brice  of  Corn  on  the 
Profits  of  Stock  (1815)  ; Proposals  for  an  Economical 
and  Secure  Economy  (1816)  ; Principles  of  Political 
Economy  and  Taxation  (1817);  On  the  Funding 
System  (in  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  1820);  On 
Protection  to  Agriculture  (1822) ; and  a Plan  for 
the  Establishment  of  a National  Bank  (1824).  His 
Works  were  published,  with  a Notice  of  his  Life 
and  writings  by  J.  R.  McCulloch,  in  1846. 

Riccabocca,  Dr.  A character  in  Lord 
Lytton’s  story  of  My  Novel  (q.v.),  whom  “we  re- 
cognise chiefly  by  his  pipe,  his  red  umbrella,  and 
his  Machiavellian  proverbs,”  but  who,  “when  we 
strip  him  of  all  his  theatrical  properties,  still  re- 
mains a true  man,  a soft-hearted  cynic,  a simple 
sage,  a philosopher  prepared  for  either  fate.” 

Rich  and  Poor : “ or,  Saint  and  Sinner.” 
The  title  of  some  verses  contributed  by  Thomas 
Love  Peacock  (1785 — 1866),  under  the  name  of 
“ Peter  Peppercorn,  JM.D.,”  to  The  Globe  (q.v.). 
They  begin : — 

“ The  poor  man’s  sins  are  glaring 
In  the  face  of  ghostly  warning ; 

He  Is  caught  In  the  fact 
Of  an  overt  act. 

Buying  greens  on  Sunday  morning.” 

“Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she 

■wore.”  First  line  of  a song  by  Thomas  Moore, 


included  in  the  Irish  Melodies.  It  was  founded  on 
an  anecdote  which  is  related  in  Warner’s  Histon, 
of  Ireland. 

Rich,  Barnabe.  See  Farewell  to  Military 
Profession,  and  Simonides,  Don. 

“ Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  are 

unkind.” — Hamlet,  act  iii.,  scene  1. 

“Rich  men  rule  the  law.”— Goldsmith, 

The  Traveller,  line  386. 

“Rich,  not  gaudy.”— Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene 3. 
It  is  generally  misquoted,  “ neat , not  gaudy.” 


“ Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time.”— Gray, 

Elegy  in  a Country  Churchyard.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  in  his  Religio  Medici  (q.v.),  has  the  ex- 
pression : ‘ ‘ Rich  with  the  spoils  of  nature.” 

Richard  I.  of  England  (b.  1157,  d.  1199). 

Various  poetical  pieces  attributed  to  this  monarch 
are  printed  in  Le  Roux  de  Lincy’s  Chants  Historic 
ques,  Raynouard’s  Choix  des  Poesies  des  Troubadours, 
and  L' Annuaire  Historique  for  1837. 

Richard  II.,  The  Tragedy  of  King,  by 

William  Shakespeare  (1564 — 16 16),  was  published 
in  quarto  by  Andrew  Wise  in  1579,  and  was  one  of 
the  plays  enumerated  as  Shakespeare’s  by  Francis 
Meres  in  1598.  Such  was  its  popularity  that  a 
second  edition  in  quarto  was  issued  by  Wise  in  the 
same  year,  and  a third  quarto  edition  appeared  in 
1608,  containing  the  additions  of  The  Parliament 
Sceane  and  the  Deposing  of  Xing  Richard.  The 
play  is  founded  chiefly  on  Holinshed’s  Chronicle. 
An  older  piece  on  the  same  subject  undoubtedly 
existed ; but  from  the  account  of  it  given  by  Dr. 
Simon  Forman  in  his  Diarie,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  it  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  Shake- 
spearian tragedy.  Charles  Knight  points  out  some 
similarities  between  certain  passages  in  the  latter 
and  certain  passages  in  Samuel  Daniel’s  Civil  Wars 
(q.v.),  but  they  are  very  slight,  the  most  striking 
being  the  account  of  Richard  and  Bolingbroke’s 
entry  into  London,  in  book  ii.,  stanzas  64  and 
65.  Hartley  Coleridge  writes,  in  Essays  and 
Marginalia : — “ Of  Shakespeare’s  historic  dramas, 
King  Richard  II.,  which  wants  little  to  be  a 
regular  tragedy,  is  certainly  the  best.  The  course 
of  fiction,  which  commences  in  the  first  scene,  pro- 
ceeds with  little  interruption  to  the  conclusion. 
In  pathos  few  plays  excel  it,  yet  it  is  not  a general 
favourite,  perhaps  for  want  of  a striking  female 
character.  As  to  the  queen,  though  she  makes 
some  pretty  womanly  speeches,  she  might  be  left 
out  altogether  without  making  a hole  in  the 
ballad.  There  is  little  or  nothing  about  the  play 
that  can  be  pronounced  inconsequent.  The  depo- 
sition and  death  of  Richard  result,  and  axe  clearly 
shown  to  result,  from  his  unjust  interference  in 
the  quarrel  of  Norfolk  and  Bolingbroke ; and 
every  step  in  the  drama  advances  towards  the  con- 
clusion. Then  the  composition — if  we  except  a 
little,  a very  little,  too  much  of  rhyme  and  conceit 
in  the  first  act — is  in  Shakespeare’s  best  manner, 
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i t as  poetical  as  it  should  be,  and  no  more ; in 
losophv  it  is  only  second  to  llamlet ; in  political 
idom  second  to  none.  In  truth  it  is  almost  a 
>phecy;  for  Shakespeare’s  Richard  II.  was  tho 
1 Charles  I.  Tho  defect  of  the  play  is  that 
chard  stands  alone,  and  othor  characters  aro 
oodies,  unless  wo  except  old  York — that  true, 
od,  wrong-headed  ultra-Royalist.” 

Richard  III.,  The  Tragedy  of  King : 

ontaining  his  treacherous  plots  against  his 
other  Clarence : the  pittiefull  murther  of  his  in- 
•cent  nephewes : his  tyrannical  usurpation ; with 
e whole  course  of  his  detested  life,  and  most 
-.•served  death.  As  it  has  been  lately  acted  by  tho 
ight  Honourable  the  Lord  Chamberlaino  his 
rvants.  At  London,  printed  by  Valentine  Lewis, 
■r  Andrew  Wise,  dwelling  in  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
ard,  at  the  signe  of  the  Angell,  1597.”  Such  is 
le  title-jxige  of  Shakespeare’s  play  in  the  earliest 
lition  ot  it  known.  There  had  previously  been 
ublished,  in  1594,  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard 
he  Third ; wherein  is  shoicne  the  death  of  Edward 
he  Fourth,  with  the  smothering  of  the  tivo  young 
Winces  in  the  Tower ; with  a lamentable  ende  of 
ihore's  wife,  an  example  for  all  ivicked  women.  And 
astly , the  conjunction  and  ioyning  of  the  two  noble 
Houses,  Lancaster  and  Yorhe.  But  to  this  play 
Shakespeare  was  in  no  wise  indebted ; his  only 
authorities  were  the  chroniclers,  whose  narratives 
he  has  worked  up  with  consummate  skill.  A 
second  edition  of  his  noble  drama  appeared  in 
1598,  with  its  author’s  name  appended;  a third, 
“ newly  augmented,”  in  1602;  a fourth  in  1605; 
and  a fifth  in  1613.  Then  came  the  folio  edition 
in  1623,  which  was  not  improbably  printed  from 
a copy  which  had  been  revised  by  Shakespeare. 

. A version  of  the  tragedy,  adapted  to  the  audiences 

■ of  his  time,  much  vulgarised,  and  still  unaccount- 
ably in  vogue  on  the  stage,  was  compiled  by  Colley 
Cibber  (1671 — 1757).  “The  Richard  of  Shake- 
s' speare,”  says  Hazlitt,  “is  towering  and  lofty; 

■ equally  impetuous  and  commanding;  haughty, 
violent,  and  subtle ; bold  and  treacherous ; con- 
fident in  his  strength  as  well  as  in  his  cunning; 
raised  high  by  his  birth,  and  higher  by  his  genius 
and  crimes ; a royal  usurper,  a princely  hypocrite, 
a tyrant,  and  a murderer  of  Plantagenet. 

“ ‘ But  I was  bom  so  high 
Our  aery  buildeth  in  the  cedar’s  top, 

And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun.’ 

The  idea  conveyed  in  these  lines  is  never  lost  sight 
of  by  Shakespeare.  The  restless  and  sanguinary 
Richard  is  not  a man  striving  to  be  great,  but  to 
be  greater  than  he  is ; conscious  of  his  strength  of 
will,  his  power  of  intellect,  his  daring  courage, 
his  elevated  station;  and  making  use  of  these 
advantages  as  giving  him  both  the  m§ans  and  the 
pretext  to  commit  unheard-of  crimes,  and  to  shield 
himself  from  remorse  and  infamy.  Tho  play  itself 
is  undoubtedly  a very  powerful  effusion  of  Shako- 
speare’s  genius.  The  groundwork  of  tho  character 
of  Richard,  that  mixture  of  intellectual  vigour 
with  moral^  depravity  in  which  (Shakespeare  de- 


lighted to  show  his  strength,  gave  full  scope,  as 
well  as  tomptation,  to  the  exercise  of  his  imagina- 
tion. Tho  character  of  his  hero  is  almost  every- 
where predominant,  and  we  watch  its  lurid  track 
throughout.  The  arrangement  and  development 
of  the  story,  and  the  mutual  contrast  and  combi- 
nation of  the  dramatis  personal,  are  in  general  as 
finely  managed  as  the  development  of  the  characters 
or  the  expression  of  the  passions.  Perhaps  the 
two  most  beautiful  passages  are  tho  farewell  apos- 
trophe of  the  queen  to  the  Tower,  where  her 
children  are  shut  up  from  her,  and  Tyrrell’s 
description  of  their  death.  These  are  some  of 
those  wonderful  bursts  of  feeling  done  to  the  life, 
to  the  very  height  of  fancy  and  nature,  which  our 
Shakespeare  alone  could  give.” 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  An  extravagant 
French  romance,  apparently  written  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  translated  into  English  some  years 
after,  and  first  printed  by  AVynkyn  de  AVordc,  in 
1509. 

Richard  of  Almaigne  : “ a ballad  made  by 
one  of  the  adherents  to  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Lewes,  which 
was  fought  May  14,  1264.”  This  is  an  interesting 
bit  of  popular  satire,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
Harleian  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum,  2253, 
s.  23. 

Richard  of  Bury,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land and  Bishop  of  Durham  (b.  1281,  d.  1345),  was 
the  author  of  Philobiblon  (q.v.).  His  Life  is  written 
in  those  of  the  Judges,  by  Foss  (q.v.).  See  also 
Morley’s  English  Writers,  ii.,  1. 

Richard  of  Cirencester,  chronicler  and 
topographer  (d.  1402),  wrote  Historia  ab  Hengista 
ad  annum  1348,  of  which  the  first  part  is  preserved 
in  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge ; the  second  is 
supposed  to  be  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Society. 
An  attributed  work  of  Richard  of  Cirencester  is  tho 
Be  Situ  Britannice,  first  published  by  Stukeley,  and 
edited  by  Hatchard,  with  a Life  of  tho  presumed 
author,  in  1809.  It  is  now  published  as  one  of  the 
Six  Old  English  Chronicles  in  Bohn’s  Antiquarian 
Library  (1848). 

Richard  of  Hexham,  prior  there  in  1143, 
wrote  a history  of  the  Church  of  Hexham,  and  a 
short  account  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  and  of  tho  reign  of  Stephen. 

Richard,  Poor.  The  mm  de  plume  under 
which  Benjamin  Franklin  (1706 — 1790)  issued  a 
series  of  almanacks,  commencing  in  1732,  and 
concluding  in  1757.  They  were  distinguished  for 
tho  “wise  saws  and  modem  instances”  with  which 
they  abounded.  Seo  Franklin’s  Autobiography » 
Richard  Saunders  was  the  full  namo  of  the  sup- 
posed author  of  tho  almanacks. 

Richards,  Alfred  Bate,  poet,  dramatist, 
and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1820,  d.  1876),  pro- 
duced Croesus,  King  of  Lydia,  a tragedy  (18451; 
The  Death  of  the  Magdalen,  and  Other  Eoems  (1847) ; 
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Cromwell , a drama  (1847) ; The  Dream  of  the  Soul, 
and  Other  Poems  (1848)  ; Vandyck,  a play  (1850)'; 
The  Minstrelsy  of  War,  and  Other  Poems  (1854) ; 
Peligio  Animee,  and  Other  Poems  (1866) ; Medea,  a 
poem  (1869)  ; and  So  Very  Human,  a novel  (1871). 
He  at  one  time  edited  The  Daily  Telegraph,  and  con- 
ducted The  Morning  Advertiser  from  1870  to  1876. 

“ Richard’s  himself  again.”  See  scene 
3,  act  v.  of  Colley  Cibber’s  version  of  King 
Pichard  III.  (q.v.). 

Richards  (or  Rychardes),  Thomas.  See 

Mesogonus. 

Richardson,  Charles,  LL.D.?  philologist 
(b.  1775,  d.  1865),  -was  the  author  oi  An  English 
Dictionary  (1844),  and  The  Study  of  Language  (1854). 

Richardson,  John,  Bishop  of  Armagh  (b. 
1579,  d.  1654),  was  the  author  of  a work  On  Kzekiel. 

Richardson,  Joseph,  dramatist  (b.  1758, 
d.  1803),  wrote  a comedy  called  The  Fugitive,  and 
was  one  of  the  authors  of  The  Rolliad  (q.v.).  His 
Literary  Relics -were  published,  with  & Life,  in  1807. 

Richardson,  Samuel,  novelist  (b.  1689,  d. 
1761),  wrote  Pamela  (1740),  (q.v.)  ; Clarissa  Mar- 
lowe (1748),  (q.v.) ; Sir  Charles  Grandison  (1754), 
(q.v.) ; and  No.  97  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  Rambler  (q.v.). 
His  Complete  Works  were  published,  with  a sketch  of 
his  Life  and  writings,  by  the  Bev.  E.  Mangin,  in 
1811.  His  Correspondence,  to  which  was  affixed 
“ a Biographical  Account  of  the  Author,  and 
Observations  on  his  Writings,”  by  A.  L.  Barbauld, 
appeared  in  1804.  For  Criticism,  see  Masson’s 
Novelists  and  their  Styles,  Scott’s  Novelists  and 
Dramatists,  Hazlitt’s  Comic  Writers,  Taine’s  English 
Literature,  and  Stephens’  Hours  in  a Library. 
“ We  do  not,”  says  Professor  Masson,  “ read 
Bichardson’s  novels  now ; and  it  cannot  be  helped 
that  we  do  not.  There  are  the  novels  of  a hundred 
years  between  us  and  him;  time  is  short;  and 
novels  of  eight  or  ten  volumes,  written  in  the 
tedious  form  of  letters,  and  recording  conversations 
and  meditations  in  which  the  story  creeps  on  inch 
by  inch,  without  so  much  as  an  unexpected  pistol- 
shot  or  a trick  of  Harlequin  and  Pantaloon  to 
relieve  the  attention,  have  little  chance  against  the 
brisker  and  broader  fictions  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed.  We  have  to  remember,  however,  not 
only  that,  a hundred  years  ago,  Bichardson’s  novels 
were  read  everywhere,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent,  with  a protracted  sense  of  fascination,  a 
leisurely  intensity  of  interest,  such  as  no  British 
author  of  prose  stories  had  ever  commanded 
before,  but  also  that  almost  every  thoughtful  critic 
who  has  read  Bichardson  since  has  spoken  of  him 
as,  all  in  all,  one  of  the  masters  of  our  literature. 
When  we  read  Bichardson  for  ourselves,  we  can  seo 
the  reasons  which  have  led  to  so  high  an  opinion. 
His  style  of  prose  fiction  is,  perhaps,  more  original 
than  that  of  any  other  novelist  we  have  had.  In 
this  respect  it  was  in  his  favour  that  he  knew  no 
other  tongue  than  his  own,  that  even  in  English 
literature  his  reading  had  been  select  rather  than 


extensive,  and  that  Ais  life  had  been  that  of  a grave 
shrewd,  and  rather  retiring  citizen,  not  sophisti- 
cated in  his  literary  taste  by  second-hand  notions 
of  literary  method  pieked  up  at  clubs  of  wits,  or 
amid  the  effects  and  clap-traps  of  theatres.  When, 
by  a land  of  accident,  he  was  called  upon  to  task  a 
faculty  for  constructing  stories,  for  which  he  had 
had  a reputation  in  his  boyhood,  but  which  had 
lain  dormant  since,  this  very  narrowness  of  his 
direct  acquaintance  with  the  conventional  life  and 
the  casual  literature  of  his  time  helped  him  to  be 
inventive  and  original.  Not  having  ranged  over  a 
wide  surface  of  actual  life,  so  as  to  have  accumu- 
lated in  much  variety  recollections  of  actual 
incidents,,  physiognomies,  scenes,  and  characters, 
to  be  introduced  into  his  novels,  he  was  obliged,  in 
constructing  his  stories,  to  set  out  from  his  ex- 
perience of  human  nature  in  its  essential  principles 
(in  which  experience  men  may  be  sound  and  deep 
without  a very  wide  acquaintance  at  first  hand  with 
passing  manners),  and,  placing  certain  imagined 
characters  in  certain  imagined  situations,  to  divine 
what  would  take  place  by  their  working  on  together. 
This  is,  accordingly,  what  Bichardson  does.  He 
places  a girl  who  is  to  be  his  heroine,  or  a man 
who  is  to  be  his  hero,  in  a certain  imagined  situa- 
tion, and  in  certain  imaginary  relations  to  other 
personages — parents,  uncles,  aunts,  and  other  ladies 
and  gentlemen  close  to  the  family  group ; he  sets 
these  persons  in  motion,  exhibiting  slowly,  in  letters 
which  pass  among  them,  their  approximations,  re- 
cessions, and  feelings  towards  each  other;  from 
time  to  time  he  throws  in  a fresh  incident  or  a new 
character  to  complicate  the  history ; and  so  on  he 
creeps  to  the  catastrophe  or  the  consummation. 
His  peculiar  power  consists  throughout  in  the 
subtle  imagination  of  progressive  states  of  feeling 
rather  than  of  changing  external  scenes ; in  the 
minute  anatomy  of  the  human  heart  as  worked 
upon  gradually  by  little  alterations  of  time,  place, 
and  motive,  rather  than  in  the  rapid  succession 
of  external  visions  and  surprises.  He  writes  on 
and  on  in  a plain,  full,  somewhat  wordy  style,  not 
always  grammatically  perfect ; but  every  page  is  a 
series  of  minute  touches,  and  each  touch  is  from 
thorough  conception  of  the  cause  which  he  is  repre- 
senting. In  minute  requisition  into  the  human 
heart,  and  especially  the  female  heart,  and  in  the 
exhibition  of  conduct  as  affected  from  day  to  day 
by  growing  complications  of  feeling  and  circum- 
stance, Bichardson  is  a master.” 

Richardson,  William,  dramatist,  poet,  and 
critic  (b.  1743,  d.  1814),  wrote  Poems,  chiefly  Rural 
(1781);  several  works  of  criticism  on  Shakespeare 
(1774,  1783,  1789,  1797,  1812);  Anecdotes  of  the 
Russian  Empire  (1784) ; The  Maid  of  Lochlin,  a 
Lyrical  Drama  (1801) ; The  Indiana;  and  various 
articles  in  the  reviews  and  magazines. 

Richelieu  : “ or,  the  Conspiracy.”  A drama 
in  five  acts,  by  Edward,  Lord  Lytton  ; produced 
in  1839,  the  part  of  the  hero  being  played  by 
Macready.  For  some  of  the  incidents  the  author 


confesses  himself  indebted  to  the  authors  of  Cinq 
Mars  and  Picciola.  Among  tho  characters  aro 
Baradas,  the  favourite ; De  Mauprat,  in  love  with 
Julie;  Julie  de  Mortemar  herself;  Marion  de 
Lorme,  mistress  of  Orleans ; Orleans  himself ; 
Louis  XIII.,  and  others.  G.  P.  E.  James  (1801 
— 1860)  has  a novel  on  the  subject  of  Richelieu. 

“Riches  (The)  of  Heaven’s  pave- 
ment.”— Paradise  Lost , hook  i.,  line  679. 

Richland,  Miss.  An  heiress  in,  and  the 
heroine  of,  Goldsmith’s  comedy  of  The  Good- 
matured  Man  (q.v.) ; eventually  married  to  Honey- 
wood  (q.v.). 

Richmond,  Legh,  clergyman  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1772,  d.  1827),  produced  A 
Selection  from  the  Writings  of  the  Reformers  and 
parly  Protestant  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England , 
and  Annals  of  the  Poor  (q.v.),  (1814).  See  his  Life 
by  Grimshawe. 

“Richmonds  in  the  field ; I think  there 

he  six.” — King  Richard  LLL.,  act  v.,  scene  4. 

Riddell,  Henry  Scott,  poet  and  prose  writer 
(b.  1798,  d.  1870),  published  Songs  of  the  Ark  (1831) ; 
The  Christian  Politician  (1844)  ; Poems , Songs,  and 
Miscellaneous  Pieces  (1847) ; and  other  volumes. 
His  Poems  were  collected  in  1871.  See  Grant 
"Wilson’s  Poets  of  Scotland. 

Riddell,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Eliza  Lawson, 

novelist,  has  published  George  Gcith,  City  and 
Suburb,  Too  Much  Alone,  A Life’s  Assize,  Austin- 
Friars,  Far  Above  Rubies,  Phemie  Keller,  The 
Race  far  Wealth,  Her  Mother's  Darling,  and  other 
works.  See  Trafford,  F.  G. 

Rider,  William,  historian  and  divine  (d. 
1785),  was  the  author  of  a History  of  England. 

“ Rides  in  the  whirlwind  and  directs 

the  storm.”  A line  in  Addison’s  Campaign  (q.v.), 
quoted  by  Pope  in  his  Dunciad  (book  iii.). 

Ridgeley,  Thomas,  D.D.,  dissenting  divine 
(b.  1667,  d.  1734),  was  the  author  of  The  Assembly's 
Catechism,  and  other  works. 

“Ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth.”  An 

aphorism  attributed  to  Shaftesbury  (q.v.),  but 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  works.  “Of  all 
chimeras,”  says  Carlyle,  “ that  ever  advanced 
themselves  in  tho  shape  of  philosophical  doctrines, 
this  is,  to  us,  tho  most  formless  and  purely  incon- 
ceivable.” 

Ridicule,  On.  A poem  by  William  White- 
head  (1715 — 1785),  published  in  1743,  and  be- 
ginning— 

" ’Twfis  R.airt  of  old,  deny  ft  now  wlio  can, 

The  only  laughing  animal  la  man.” 

Ridiculous  Imitation  of  the  French, 
Satire  on  our.  A humorous  poem,  in  irregular 
verse,  by  Samuel  Butler  (1600 — 1680),  occasioned 
toy  tho  love  of  all  things  appertaining  to  Franco 
and  tho  French,  which  was  common  in  England  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II. 


Ridley,  Gloucester,  Prebendary  of  Salis- 
bury (b.  1702,  d.  1774),  wrote,  at  an  early  age,  a 
tragedy  which  was  not  produced ; some  poems,  of 
which  one,  called  Pysche,  is  included  in  Dodsley’s 
Collection  ; and  a Life  of  Bishop  Ridley  (1763). 

Ridley,  James,  son  of  the  preceding,  chap- 
lain to  the  East  India  Company,  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (d.  1765),  produced  a periodical  called  The 
Schemer;  The  History  of  James  Lovegrovc,  Esq.; 
and  The  Tales  of  the  Genii  (1765).  See  Genii, 
Tales  of  the  ; Morell,  Sir  Charles. 

Ridley,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  London  (b. 
1500,  d.  1555),  -wrote  A brief  Declaration  of  the 
Lordes  Supper  (1555) ; De  Ccena  Dominica  Assertio 
(1556) ; Certein  Conferences  betwene  D.  Nicholas 
Rydley , late  Bysshoppe  of  London , and  M.  Hugh 
Latimer,  Bisshop  of  Worcester,  during  the  Tyme  of 
theyr  Emprysonmcntes  (1556) ; A Friendly  Earewel, 
which  Master  Doctor  Ridley,  late  Bishop  of  London , 
did  write  being  Prisoner  in  Oxeforde,  unto  all  his 
true  Lovers  and  Erendes  in  God,  a little  before  that 
he  suffred  for  the  Testimony  of  the  Truth  of  Christ 
his  Gospell  (1559)  ; Letters  Written  to  Different 
Friends  during  his  Confinement  (1564) ; A pituous 
Lamentation  'of  the  miserable  Estate  of  the  Churche 
of  Christ  in  Englande  (1566) ; An  Account  of  a 
Disputation  at  Oxford  (1688) ; The  Way  to  Peace 
Amongst  all  Protestants  (1688) ; and  other  works,  all 
of  which  were,  edited  and  published  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Christmas  for  the  Parker  Society.  His 
Life  was  written  by  Gloucester  Ridley  (1763).  See, 
also,  Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs. 

Ridley,  Sir  Thomas  (d.  1629),  was  the 
author  of  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Law  (1607). 

Ridolphus.  One  of  the  adventurers  who 
joined  the  Crusaders  in  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  De- 
livered. 

Rienzi.  A tragedy  by  Mary  Russell  Mit- 
ford  (1786 — 1855),  produced  in  1828. 

Rienzi,  “ the  Last  of  the  Tribunes.”  An  his- 
torical romance,  by  Edward,  Lord  Lytton  ; pub- 
lished in  1835.  The  hero  is  the  famous  tribune 
who  was  assassinated  at  Rome  in  1354.  “ In 

Rienzi,”  says  The  Quarterly  Review,  “Lord  Lytton 
accomplished  the  feat  of  modifying  the  generally 
received  estimate  of  a great  historical  personage. 
The  death  of  Rienzi  is  eloquently  told.  The  chief 
blot  in  the  novel  is  the  long  interval  that  elapses 
between  the  early  chapters  and  tho  closing  scene.” 

Rievaulx,  Ailred  of.  See  Ailred  of 
Rievaulx. 

Rigby,  The  Right  Honourable  Nicho- 
las, in  Disraeli’s  novel  of  Coningsby  (q.v.),  is  re- 
presented as  a “ fawning,  plotting,  insolent  man  of 
dirty  work.” 

Rigdum  Funnidos.  A character  in  Carey’s 
burlesquo,  Chrononhotonthologos  (q.v.),  and  a nick- 
namo  bestowed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  on  his 
friend  John  Ballantyne.  See  Aldiborontitiios- 
copuornio. 
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“Sight  divine  of  kings  to  govern 

wrong,  The.”  Lino  188,  book  iv.,  of  Pope’s 
poem,  The  Dunciad  (q.v.). 

“Sight  to  dissemble  your  love,  Per- 
haps it  was,” — Isaac  Bickerstaff,  ’ Tis  Well  it's 
no  Worse — 

“ But  why  did  you  kick  me  downstairs?  ” 

Sight  Woman,  A.  A comedy  by  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  written  about  1615. 

Sightful  Heir,  The.  A play  by  Edward, 
Lord  Lytton,  produced  in  1868.  It  is  identical 
with  The  Sea-Captain  (q.v.). 

Sights  of  Man,  The  : “ being  an  answer  to 
Mr.  Burke’s  Attack  on  the  French  Revolution, ” 
by  Thomas  Paine  (1737 — 1809).  This  work, 
which  was  published  in  1791—92,  procured  for  the 
writer  the  distinction  of  a trial  for  sedition,  which 
he  escaped  by  flying  to  France. 

Sights  of  Women,  A Vindication  of 
the.  A work  published  by  Mary  W ollstonecraft 
(1759—1797)  in  1792. 

Sigs  o’  Barley,  The.  A song  by  Robert 
Burns  (1759—1796):— 

“ I ken ’t  her  heart  was  a’  my  ain  ; 

I lov’d  her  most  sincerely ; 

I kiss’d  her  owre  and  owre  again 
Amang  the  rigs  o’  harley.” 

Simini,  Francesca  da.  See  Francesca  da 
Rimini. 

Sinaldo.  A steward  in  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well  (q.v.). 

Sinaldo.  The  “Achilles  of  the  Christian 
army”  in  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Also  the 
name  of  a character — the  rival  of  Orlando — in 
Ariosto’s  Orlando  Eurioso. 

Ring  and  the  Book,  The.  A poem  by 
Robert  Browning,  published  in  1869.  “ It  is 

the  story  of  a tragedy  which  took  place  at  Rome 
[in  1698].  The  versified  narrative  of  the  child 
Pompilia’s  sale  to  Count  Guido,  of  his  cruelty  and 
violence,  of  her  rescue  by  a young  priest,  the 
pursuit,  the  lawful  separation,  the  murder  by 
Guido  of  the  girl  and  her  putative  parents,  the 
trial  and  condemnation  of  the  murderer,  and  the 
affirmation  of  his  sentence  by  the  Pope — all  this 
is  made  to  fill  out  a poem  of  21,000  lines;  but 
these  include  ten  different  versions  of  the  tale, 
besides  the  poet’s  prelude,  in  which  latter  he  gives 
a general  outline  of  it.  The  chapters  which  con- 
tain the  statements  of  the  priest-lover  and  Pompilia 
are  full  of  tragic  beauty  and  emotion;  the  Pope’s 
soliloquy,  though  too  prolonged,  is  a wonderful 
piece  of  literary  metempsychosis.” 

Ring  of  Amasis,  The.  A poem  by  Robert, 
Lord  Lytton,  published  in  1863. 

“Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild 

sky.”  A line  in  Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam,  stanza 
cv.  In  the  same  poem  are  the  lines — 

“ Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  In  the  Christ  that  Is  to  he.” 


“Ringing  grooves  of  change,  Down 

the.” — Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

Ringwood,  The  Earl  of.  A cynical  old 
nobleman,  in  Thackeray’s  novel  of  The  Adventures 
of  Philip  (q.v.). 

Rintoul,  Robert  Stephen,  journalist  (b. 
1787,  d.  1858),  became  editor  of  The  Dundee  Ad- 
vertiser in  1813,  and  started  The  Spectator  in  1828. 

Rip  Van  Winkle.  A tale  by  "Washington 
Irving  (q.v.),  adapted  from  the  old  German  legend 
of  Peter  Klaus,  a goatherd,  who  fell  asleep  one 
day  upon  the  Kyffhauser  Hills,  and  did  not  wake 
up  till  twenty  years  after,  when  he  returned  to 
his  native  village  to  find  everything  changed,  and 
no  one  who  knew  him.  In  Irving’s  tale  the  hero 
is  a Dutchman  living  in  America,  and  the  scene  is 
the  Kaatskill  Mountains.  Hie  story  is  most  pic- 
turesquely told,  and  has  been  effectively  drama- 
tised, the  leading  personage  being  illustrated  by 
the  genius  of  Jefferson. 

“Ripe  and  ripe,  We,” — As  You  like  Ity 
act  ii.,  scene  7 — 

“And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot.” 

“Ripest  fruit  first  falls,  The.”— King 
Diehard  II.,  act  ii.,  scene  1. 

Ripley,  George,  Canon  of  Austin  Friars, 
Bridlington  (d.  1490),  was  the  author  of  The  Com- 
pound of  Alchemie  and  The  Medulla  (q.v.).  His 
Works  appeared  in  1649.  “His  chemical  poems,” 
says  Warton,  “ are  nothing  more  than  the  doctrines 
of  alchemy  clothed  in  plain  language,  and  a very- 
rugged  versification.  They  have  no  other  merit 
than  that  of  serving  to  develop  the  history  of 
chemistry  in  England.  They  certainly  contributed 
nothing  to  the  state  of  our  poetry.”  See  Alchemie, 
The  Compounde  of. 

Ripley,  George,  LL.D.,  American  journa- 
list and  author  (b.  1802),  has  published  The 
Philosophy  of  Religion  (1839);  The  Latest  Form  of 
Infidelity  (1840)  ; and  other  works,  besides  editing 
The  Dial,  The  Harbinger,  and  The  New  York  Tri- 
bune (since  1849). 

Rise  of  Woman,  The.  See  Hesiod. 

“Rise,  said  the  Master,  come  unto  the 

feast.”  First  line  of  a sonnet  by  Dean  Alford 
(q.v.). 

••  She  heard  the  call  and  rose  with  willing  feet.” 

“Rise  still  with  an  appetite.” — Her- 
rick, Hesperides,  cccxli. 

Rishanger,  William,  monk  of  St.  Albans 

(circa  1300),  wrote  Opus  Chronicorum  (q.v.),  Gcsta 
Edward  I.,  and  De  Beilis  Leues  et  Eusham.  See 
Morley’s  English  Writers,  ii.,  1.  Bale  .is  the 
original  authority.  His  chronicle  was  edited  by 
Riley  in  1865. 

Rising  in  the  North,  The.  An  old  ballad 
on  the  subject  of  the  great  northern  insurrection 
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in  tho  twelfth,  year  of  tho  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
1569. 

Risley,  Thomas,  Puritan  divino  (b.  1630, 
(1.  1716),  was  author  of  a work  on  Family  Reli- 
gion. 

Ritchie,  Leitch,  author  (b.  1801,  d.  1S65) ; 
published  Headpieces  and  Tailpieces  (1828) ; The 
Game  of  Life  (1851);  Schinderhannes , the  Robber  of 
the  Rhine  (1848);  The  Magician  (1853);  Weary- 
foot  Common  (1855) ; Tales  and  Confessions ; London 
Night  Entertainments  ; The  Romance  of  French  His- 
tory ; The  Picturesque  Annual;  and  other  works; 
besides  editing  various  illustrated  books  and  con- 
ducting the  Glasgow  Wanderer , The  London  Review, 
The  Era,  and  Chambers's  Journal. 

Ritson,  Isaac,  author  (b.  1761,  d.  1789), 
published  a translation  of  Homer’s  Hymn  to  Venus, 
and  wrote  the  preface  to  Clarke’s  Survey  of  the 
Lakes,  besides  contributing  medical  articles  to  The 
Monthly  Review. 

Ritson,  Joseph,  literary  antiquary  and  critic 
(b.  1752,  d.  1803),  published  English  Songs  (1783); 
Ancient  Songs  (1790)  ; Ancient  Popular  Poetry 
(1791) ; An  English  Anthology  (1793 — 4) ; Scot- 
tish Songs  (1794);  Robin  Hood  Poems  (1795); 
Minot's  Poems  (1795)  ; Bibliographia  Poetica 
(1802)  ; Northern  Garlands  (1810)  ; Gammer  Gur- 
ton' s Garland  (1810) ; The  Caledonian  Muse  (1821)  ; 
A Life  of  King  Arthur  (1825) ; Memoirs  of  the 
Celts  or  Gauls  (1827) ; Annals  of  the  Caledonians 
(1828) ; Fairy  Tales  (1831) ; and  many  other  works, 
enumerated  in  Lowndes’  Bibliographer' s Manual. 
See  the  Life  and  Letters,  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
(1833).  See  also  Robin  Hood,  &c. 

Ritter  Bann,  The.  A ballad  by  Thomas 
Campbell,  telling  how  the  ritter,  or  knight,  who 
had  been  estranged  from  his  love,  was  restored  to 
her  and  his  child. 

Rival  Queens,  The.  A play  by  Nathaniel 
Lee  (1655 — 1692),  produced  in  1677,  and  charac- 
terised by  “ great  power  mixed  with  extrava- 
gance.” 

Rivals,  The.  A comedy  by  Sir  William 
Davenant,  produced  in  1668. 

Rivals,  The.  A comedy  by  Richard  Brins- 
ley Sheridan  (1751 — 1816),  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1775,  and  described  by  Hazlitt  as  “a 
play  of  even  more  action  and  incident,  but  of  less 
wit  and  satire  than  The  School  for  Scandal  (q.v.). 
It  is  as  good  as  a novel  in  the  reading,  and  has  tho 
broadest  and  most  palpable  effect  upon  tho  stage.” 
See  Absolute ; Acres;  Fao;  Falkland;  Julia; 
Languish;  Malaprop;  and  O’Trigger. 

Rivolla,  The  Adventures  of.  A work 
by  Mrs.  De  la  Riviere  Manley  (1672 — 1724), 
which  is  substantially  tho  autobiography  of  the 
authoress  herself,  though  many  of  tho  charac- 
ters and  incidents  are  disguised  undor  fictitious 
names. 


River  of  Forth  Feasting,  The.  A poem 
by  William  Drummond  (q.v.),  designed  as  a com- 
pliment to  King  James  YI.  on  his  visit  to  Scotland 
in  1617.  “It  attracted  the  envy  as  well  as  the 
praise  of  Ben  Jonson.’’ 

“River  (The)  of  his  thoughts.”  See 

“ Ocean  (The)”.  Longfellow  also  uses  the  ex- 
pression “river  of  his  thoughts,”  in  The  Spanish 
Student,  act  ii.,  scene  3. 

Rivers,  Earl  (Anthony  Woodville),  (1442 — 
1483).  See  Balet,  A ; Book  named  Cordyall, 
The  ; Dictes  and  Sayings  ; Divers  Balades,  &c. 

Road  to  Ruin,  The.  A comedy  by  Thomas 
Holcroft  (1745 — 1809),  characterised  by  Mrs. 
Inchbald  as  “ amongst  the  most  successful  of 
modern  plays.  There  is  merit  in  the  writing,  but 
much  more  in  that  dramatic  science  which  disposes 
character,  scenes,  and  dialogue  with  minute  atten- 
tion to  theatric  exhibition.”  Its  date  is  1792. 

“Roads  (Fifty)  to  town,  and  rather 

more  to  Heaven.”  — Winthrop  Mackworth 
Praed,  Chaunt  of  the  Brazen  Head. 

“ Roar  you  (I  will)  as  gently  as  any 

sucking  dove.” — A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  act 
i.,  scene  2. 

Roaring  Camp,  The  Luck  of.  A prose 
sketch  by  Bret  Harte  (q.v.),  an  American 
humorist,  in  which  the  softening  effects  of  the 
presence  of  a little  child  in  a camp  of  ruffians  are 
very  touchingly  described.  It  has  been  dramatised 
for  the  New  York  stage. 

Roaring  Girl,  The  : “or,  Moll  Cut-Purse.” 
A comedy  by  Thomas  Middleton  (1570 — 1627), 
produced  in  1 6 1 1 . Moll  Cut-Purse  became  a popular 
appellation  for  a woman  of  bad  character,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  drawn  from  real  life,  one  Mary 
Firth  being  quoted  as  her  original.  In  this  play 
Middleton  received  some  assistance  from  Dekker. 

“Roast  beef  of  old  England,  Oh,  the.” 

A line  in  one  of  Fielding’s  poems. 

Roast  Pig,  A Dissertation  upon.  One 

of  the  most  amusing  of  the  Essays  of  Elia  (q.v.), 
by  Charles  Lamb  (1775 — 1834).  “ Of  all  the 

delicacies  in  the  whole  tnundus  edibilis,  I will 
maintain  it  to  be  the  most  delicate — princeps 
obsoniorum.” 

Rob  Roy.  A romance  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(1771 — 1832),  published  in  1818,  and  founded  on 
some  passages  in  the  career  of  the  famous  High- 
landor,  Robert  Macgregor  Campbell  (b.  about 
1660,  d.  about  1733),  who  was  popularly  called 
Rob  Roy,  and  whoso  Life  was  written  in  1818,  by 
Macleay.  The  nominal  hero  of  Rob  Roy  is  Francis 
Osbaldistono  (q.v.);  tho  heroine,  Diana  Vernon 
(q.v.).  Among  tho  other  characters  are  Baillio 
Nicol  Jarvie  (q.v.),  “The  Dougal  Cratur”  (q.v.), 
Andrew  Fairservice  (q.v.),  Helen  Macgregor,  Sir 
Frederick  Vomon,  and  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone.  Tho 
novel  has  been  dramatised  in  a version  which  still 
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holds  the  stage  in  Scotland.  Scott  speaks  of  Rob 
as  “ the  Bobin  Hood  of  Scotland — tho  dread  of  tho 
wealthy,  hut  the  friend  of  tho  poor,  and  possessed 
of  many  qualities,  both  of  head  and  heart,  which 
would  have  graced  a less  equivocal  profession  than 
that  to  which  his  fate  condemned  him.” 

Rob  Roy’s  Grave.  A poem  by  William 
Wordsworth,  written  in  1803,  and  containing  the 
lines : — 

“ Because  tho  good  old  rule 
Sufflceth  them,  the  simple  plan, 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power. 

And  they  should  keep  who  can.” 

“Robbed  (He  that  is),  not  wanting 

what  is  stolen,” — Othello , act  iii.,  scene  3 — 

“ Let  him  not  know  It,  and  he’s  not  rohhed  at  all.” 

“Robbed  (The)  that  smiles  steals 

something  from  the  thief.” — Othello,  act  i., 
scene  3. 

“Robbing  Peter  (By)  he  paid  Paul.” 

An  expression  to  he  found  in  a translation  of 
Rabelais.  In  the  same  chapter  occurs  the  phrase 
about  catching  larks  “ if  ever  the  heavens  should 
fall.”  The  former  phrase  is  generally  understood 
to  have  originated  in  the  fact  that  in  December, 
1540,  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  was 
advanced  by  letters  patent  to  the  dignity  of  a 
cathedral,  but  ten  years  later  was  joined  to  the 
diocese  of  London  again,  and  many  of  its  estates 
appropriated  to  the  repairs  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

Robbins,  Peter.  See  Anson,  George,  Lord. 

Robert  de  Brunne.  See  Brunne,  Robert  de. 

Robert,  Duke  of  Hormandy,  a com- 
mander in  the  Christian  army,  figures  in  Tasso’s 
Jerusalem  Delivered. 

Robert,  Earle  of  Huntington,  The 
Downfall  of : “ afterwards  called  Robin  Hood 
of  merrie  Sherwodde ; with  his  love  to  chast 
Matilda,  the  Lord  Fitzwater’s  Daughter,  after- 
wards his  faire  Maide  Marian.”  A play  printed 
in  1601,  and  for  a long  time  attributed  to  Thomas 
Heywood.  It  is  now  known  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Anthony  Munday  (1554 — 1633),  who  also 
wrote  the  companion  play,  published  in  the  same 
year,  entitled  The  Death  of  Robert  Earle  of  Hun- 
tington, with  the  lamentable  Tragedie  of  chaste 
Matilda,  his  faire  Maid  Marian , poysoned  at 
Dimmowe  by  King  Iohn.  In  the  latter  he  was  as- 
sisted by  Henry  Chettle  (q.v.),  though  to  what 
extent  cannot  be  decided.  “ The  interest  of  this 
second  part  is,  on  the  whole,  stronger  than  that  of 
the  first  part,  and  some  powerful,  though  not  always 
tasteful,  writing  gives  effect  to  the  situations. 
The  death  of  Robin  Hood  takes  place  as  early  as 
the  end  of  the  first  act,  and  attention  is  afterwards 
directed  to  the  two,  otherwise  unconnected,  plots 
of  the  fate  of  Lady  Bruce  and  her  little  son, 
and  tho  love  of  King  John  for  Matilda.  Robert 
Davenport’s  tragedy  of  King  John  and  Matilda 
[q.v.],  acted  in  1651,  goes  precisely  over  the 
same  ground,  and  with  many  decided  marks  of 


imitation,  especially  in  tho  conduct  of  the  story 
Davenport’s  production  is  inferior  in  most  respi-cta 
to  the  earlier  work  of  Chettle  and  Munday  ” 
Both  tho  above  plays  are  included  in  Carew 
Hazlitt’s  edition  of  Dodsley’s  collection.  See  Robin 
Hood. 

Robert  of  Avesbury.  Sec  Avesbury 
Robert  op. 

Robert  of  Cysille:  i.e.,  Sicily.  An  old 
English  romance,  m verse,  of  which  an  analysis 
will  be  found  in  Warton’s  English  Poetry,  and 
Ellis’s  Early  English  Romances.  The  former  critic 
observes  that  the  history  of  the  Emperor  Jovinian, 
in  the  59th  chapter  of  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  is 
nearly  identical  with  this  romance.  The  incidents 
are  not,  however,  exactly  similar,  and  in  some  of 
these,  says  Ellis,  the  Latin  prose  has  a manifest 
advantage  over  the  minstrel  poem,  which  consists 
of  476  lmes. 

Robert  of  Gloucester.  See  Gloucester, 
Robert  op. 

Robert  of  Paris,  Count.  A tale  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (1771 — 1832),  published  in  1831. 

Roberts,  William,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1768,  d.  1849),  was  the  author  of  a Life  of  Hannah 
More,  and  other  works.  See  the  Life  by  Roberts. 

Robertson,  Frederick  WiHiam,  clergy- 
man and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1816,  d.  1853), 
wrote  Sermons,  Expository  Lectures  on  St.  Paul’s 
Epistles,  An  Analysis  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  “ Ln  Me- 
moriam,”  Lectures  and  Addresses  on  Literary  and 
Social  Subjects,  and  Notes  on  Genesis.  His  Life  has 
been  written  by  the  Rev.  StOpford  A.  Brooke  (1S65). 

Robertson,  James  Burton,  Professor  of 
History  and  Literature  in  Dublin  Roman  Catholic 
University  (b.  1800),  has  published  Lectures  on 
Various  Subjects  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History 
(1858)  ; The  Prophet  Enoch,  an  epic  poem  in  blank 
verse  (1860) ; Lectures  on  Spain,  Chateaubriand, 
Freemasons,  and  other  topics  (1864) ; and  Edmund 
Burke  : his  Life,  Writings,  and  Times  (1868) ; be- 
sides translations  of  Schlegel’s  Philosophy  of 
History  (1835),  Mohler’s  Symbolism  (1843),  and 
Hergenrother’s  Anti-Janus  (1870). 

Robertson,  James  Craigie,  Canon  of 
Canterbury  (b.  1813),  has  written  Sketches  of 
Church  History  (1855),  A Biography  of  Thomas 
Bechet  (1859),  and  A History  of  the  Christian 
Church  (1853 — 1875),  besides  various  contributions 
to  the  reviews. 

Robertson,  Joseph,  divine  (b.  1726,  d.  1S02), 
wrote  An  Lntroduction  to  the  Study  of  Polite  Litera- 
ture, an  Essay  on  Punctuation,  and  an  Essay  on  the 
Nature  of  English  Verse. 

Robertson,  Patrick,  Scottish  judge  (b. 
1794,  d.  1855),  published  two  volumes  of  verse, 
chiefly  of  a humorous  character. 

Robertson,  Thomas  William,  dramatist 
(b.  1829,  d.  1871),  produced  a great  number  of 
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highly  successful  plays,  including  David  Garrick, 
and  the  comedies  of  Society,  Caste,  Ours,  Home, 
School,  and  H.P. 

Robertson,  William,  grammarian  and  lexi- 
cographer (d.  about  1 686) ; was  the  author  of  Gates 
to  the  Holy  Tongue  (1653),  and  other  works. 

Robertson,  William,  D.D.,  historian  (b. 
1721,  d.  1793),  wrote  The  History  of  Scotland 
during  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Mary  and  of  King  James 
VI.,  till  his  Accession  to  the  Croivn  of  England 
(1759,  and,  with  additions  and  corrections,  1787)  ; 
The  History  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
with  a View  of  the  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe, 
from  the  Subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (1769)  ; The 
History  of  America  (1777,  and,  with  additions  and 
corrections,  1788) ; and  An  Historical  Disquisition 
Concerning  the  Knowledge  which  the  Ancients  had  of 
India,  and  the  Progress  of  Trade  with  that  Country 
prior  to  the  Discovery  of  the  Passage  to  it  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1791).  His  Works  were  pub- 
lished, with  a Life  of  the  author,  by  Bishop  Gleig, 
in  1828.  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
William  Robertson , D.D.,  by  Dugald  Stewart,  had 
appeared  in  1801.  See,  also,  Brougham’s  Men  of 
Letters  of  the  Time  of  George  III. 

“Robes  loosely  flowing,  hqir  as  free.” 

A line  in  Ben  Jonson’s  song,  beginning — • 

“ Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  dreat.” 

See  his  Silent  Woman. 

Robin  and  Makyne.  “An  ancient  Scottish 
pastoral;”  by  Robert  Henrysoun,  “ Scolmaister 
of  Dumfermling ; ” published  in  1571.  It  is  the 
story  of  a maiden  who  loves  a youth,  and  is  re- 
jected by  him,  but  who  by-and-by  brings  him  to 
her  feet,  thus  turning  the  tables  on  him.  Here  is 
a specimen  verse : — 

"Robin  sat  on  the  gude  grene  Hill, 

Keipand  a Flock  of  Fie, 

Quben  mirry  Makyne  said  him  till, 

O Robin  rew  on  me, 

I half  thee  lulvt  baith  loud  and  still, 

This  Towmonds  twa  or  thre  ; 

My  dule  in  dern  but  gif  thou  dill. 

Doubtless  bot  Dreid  I die.” 

Robin  Conscience.  A dramatic  fragment 
of  the  latter  part  of  Edward  YI.’s  reign,  or  of  the 
earlier  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s.  It  consists  of 
three  dialogues  between  the  hero,  tho  representa- 
tive of  Conscience  in  the  human  mind ; his  father, 
who  is  a personification  of  Covetousness;  his 
mother,  called  New-Guise ; and  his  sister,  named 
Proud-Beauty.  “ It  was,  in  fact,”  says  Collier, 
“a  moral  lecture  against  avarice,  novelty,  and 
vanity,  conducted  dramatically ; but  it  is  a matter 
of  doubt,  judging  from  the  extant  specimens, 
whether  it  was  ever  acted,  or  was  intended  by  tho 
author  for  representation.”  It  was  probably  written 
soon  after  tho  Reformation. 

Robin  Goodfellow.  A Bong  attributed  to 
Ben  Jonson  (1574 — 1637),  and  apparently  intended 
for  insertion  in  a masque.  Robin  Goodfellow  is,  of 
course,  only  another  name  for  Puck  (q.v.),  whose 


vagaries  are  graphically  described  by  Milton  in  his 
L’ Allegro  (q.v.).  See  Goodfellow,  Robin. 

Robin  Gray,  Auld.  See  Auld  Robin  Gray. 

Robin  Hood ; “ a Collection  of  all  the  Ancient 
Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads,  now  extant,  relating 
to  that  celebrated  English  Outlaw,”  published  by 
Joseph  Ritson  in  1795,  and  prefaced  by  “his- 
torical anecdotes  ” of  Robin  Hood.  See,  also,  the 
introduction  to  vol.  v.  of  English  and  Scottish. 
Ballads,  edited  by  Professor  Child,  of  Boston 
(1857) ; Percy’s  Reliques,  Wright’s  Essays  on  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  Hunter’s  Critical  and  Historical 
Tracts.  Of  these,  Wright  argues  against  Robin  as 
a myth,  Hunter  for  him  as  a real  personage ; and, 
indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  so  much  genuine  song 
could  have  gathered  round  a wholly  imaginary 
man.  Fordun  and  Mair  distinctly  mention  him 
as  the  prince  and  the  most  gentle  of  thieves.  Stow 
tells  us  that  he  plundered  the  rich  but  spared  the 
poor,  suffering  no  woman  to  be  ill-treated.  Ritson 
argues  that  his  name  was  Robin  Fitzooth,  and  that 
he  had  a claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Huntingdon.  It 
is  quite  possible,  however,  that  a good  deal  that  is 
purely  fanciful  has  gathered  round  the  story  of  his 
life.  A Maid  Marian  may  be  conceded  to  him,  but 
there  is  a strong  scent  of  the  fictitious  about  Friar 
Tuck,  Little  John,  and  other  of  his  “merry 
men.”  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  more  than  one  re- 
ference to 

“ Bold  Robin  Hood  and  all  bis  band,— 

Friar  Tuck,  with  quarter-staff  and  cowl, 

Old  Scathelooke,  with  bis  surly  scowl. 

Maid  Marian,  fair  as  Ivory  bone, 

Scarlet,  and  Mutcb,  and  Little  John.” 

Thomas  Love  Peacock  (q.v.)  has  made  the  story 
of  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian  the  subject  of  a 
romance.  See  Robert,  Earle  of  Huntingdon. 

Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisborne.  A 

ballad  printed  in  Bishop  Percy’s  Reliques. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Pindar  of  Wake- 
field. An  old  ballad,  of  which  Silence  (q.v.)  hums 
a scrap  or  so  in  Shakespeare’s  King  Henry  IV. 

Robin  Hood  rescuing  the  Widow’s 
Three  Sons.  A ballad,  printed  by  Ritson  from 
Robin  Hood's  Garland  (1690),  and  considered  by  him 
to  be  “ one  of  the  oldest  ” in  that  series. 

Robin  Hood,  The  Birth  of.  A ballad, 
printed  by  Jamieson  from  the  recitation  of  a 
Mrs.  Brown,  which  relates  how  Willie  and  Earl 
Richard’s  daughter  go  to  “ the  gude  greenwood, 

"And  ere  the  night  was  dune, 

She’s  borne  to  hint  a bonny  young  son. 

Among  the  leaves  sao  green.” 

This  is  Robin  Hood.  The  ballad  is  not,  however, 
ono  of  tho  famous  Robin  Hood  series. 

Robin  Hood’s  Death  and  Burial.  A 

ballad,  from  Robin  Hood's  Garland , printed  by 
Ritson,  and  describing  bow  Robin,  “ being  ill,  goes 
for  aid  to  Kirkloy  Nunnery,  wThero  the  abbess, 
though  his  kinswoman,  troacherously  lots  bim 
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"bleed  to  death.  He  shoots  his  last  arrow,  and 
where  it  falls  his  grave  is  made.” 

Robin,  jolly  Robin.  An  old  song,  men- 
tioned by  Shakespeare  in  Twelfth  Night,  act  iv., 
scene  2 ; printed  in  Bishop  Percy’s  Reliques;  and 
attributed  by  some  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  though 
it  is  obviously  of  older  date. 

Robin  of  Portingale,  Old.  A ballad 

referred  to  in  Percy's  Reliques. 

Robin,  Poor.  The  supposed  author  of  an 
almanack  first  published  in  1661  or  1662,  and 
ascribed  to  Robert  Herrick,  the  poet  (q.v.). 
Several  publications  were  afterwards  issued  under 
his  name  ; such  as  Poor  Robin's  Pathway  to  Know- 
ledge (1663);  Poor  Robin's  Jests  (1669);  Poor  Robin' s 
Visions,  wherein  is  described  present  Humours  of 
the  Times  (1677)  ; Poor  Robin’s  True  Character 
of  a Scold  : or,  the  Shrew’s  Looking-Glass,  dedicated 
to  all  Domineering  Dames,  Wives  Rampant,  Cuckolds 
Couchant,  and  Henpecked  Sneaks  (1688)  ; and  Poor 
Robin’s  Perambulations  from  Saffron  Waldon  to 
London,  performed  this  month  of  July , 1678,  curious 
as  a description,  in  verse,  of  various  interesting 
localities. 

Robin  Redbreast’s  Testament.  A Scot- 
tish song,  printed  in  Herd’s  collection  (1776),  and 
reprinted  by  Chambers  : — 

“ Gar  tak  this  guid  riclit  leg  o’  mine, 

And  mend  the  trig  o’  Tay  ; 

It  will  be  a post  and  pillar  guid. 

It  will  neither  bow  nor  gae.” 

Robinson,  Clement.  One  of  the  contribu- 
tors to  the  collection  of  verses  called  A Handefull 
of  Pleasant  Delites,  published  in  1584. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  See  Crusoe,  Robinson. 

Robinson,  Edward,  D.D.,  American 
divine  (b.  1794,  d.  1864),  produced  A Harmony  of 
the  Gospels  in  Greek  (1834),  Biblical  Researches 
(1841),  The  Holy  Land  (1851),  and  a Dictionary  of 
the  Holy  Bible. 

Robinson,  Henry  Crabb  (b.  1775,  d.  1867). 

The  Diary,  Reminiscences,  and  Correspondence  of 
this  writer,  who  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  moved 
in  the  highest  social  and  literary  circles,  knew 
almost  every  man  of  eminence  in  his  time,  and  has 
left  copious  anecdotes  of  his  contemporaries,  ap- 
peared in  1869,  edited  by  Dr.  Sadler. 

Robinson,  J.  C.  See  Percy  Anecdotes. 

Robinson,  Mary,  actress  and  poetess  (b. 
1758,  d.  1800),  produced  Poems  (1775)  and  Lyrical 
Tales  (1800).  Her  Works  were  published  in  1806  ; 
her  Memoirs,  written  by  herself,  in  1801.  See 
Perdita,  The  Fair. 

Robinson,  Ralphe.  See  Robynson,  Raphe. 

Robinson,  Robert,  Nonconforming  divine 
(b.  1735,  d.  1790),  wrote  Arcana  (1774),  Plan  of 
Lectures  on  Nonconformity  (1778),  The  History  of 
Baptism  (1790),  Ecclesiastical  Researches  (1792),  and 


other  Works  published,  with  a Life  by  Georuc  liver 
in  1807  and  1812.  ° 3 er» 

Robison,  John,  philosophical  writer  (b.  17,39 
d.  1805),  wrote  Elements  of  Mechanical  Philosophy 
(1804,  and,  edited  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  1822), 
and  Proofs  of  a Conspiracy  Against  all  the  Religions 
and  Governments  of  Europe  (1797),  (q.v.). 

Roby,  John,  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1793,  d.  1850),  published  Sir  Bartram,  a poem 
in  six  cantos  (1815);  Traditions  of  Lancashire  (1829 
and  1831);  Seven  Weeks  in  Belgium  (1838);  and  other 
works.  His  Legendary  and  Poetical  Remains , with 
a Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Character  by  his  Widow, 
appeared  in  1854. 

Robynson,  Raphe,  “ citizen  and  goldsmytho 
of  London,”  translated  into  English  the  Utopia 
(q.v.)  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (q.v.),  which  he  cuPq 
a “ frutefull  and  profitable  boke,  containing  and 
setting  forth  ye  best  state  and  fourme  of  a pub- 
lique  weale.” 

Roche,  James.  See  Octogenarian,  An. 

Rochefort,  Viscount,  George  Boleyn  (d. 
1536),  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  TotteVs  Mis- 
cellany (q.v.).  See  Praise  oe  his  Lady,  A. 

Rochester,  Earl  of,  John  Wilmot,  poet 
(b.  1647,  d.  1680),  wrote  Valentinian , a tragedy, 
published  in  1685.  His  Poems,  written  “on various 
occasions,”  were  first  printed  collectively  in  1680. 
“His  pieces,”  says  Johnson,  “ are  commonly  short. 
His  songs  have  no  particular  character ; they  tell, 
like  other  songs,  in  smooth  and  easy  language, 
of  scorn  and  kindness,  dismission,  and  desertion, 
absence  and  inconstancy,  with  the  commonplaces 
of  artificial  courtship.  They  are  commonly  smooth 
and  easy,  but  have  little  nature  and  little  senti- 
ment. In  all  his  works  there  is  a sprightliness  and 
vigour,  and  everywhere  may  be  found  tokens  of  a 
mind  which  study  might  have  carried  to  excel- 
lence.” See  Nothing,  On;  Trial  of  the  Poets 
for  the  Bays  ; and  next  paragraph. 

Rochester,  Some  Passages  in  the  Life 
and  Death  of  John,  Earl  of,  by  Gilbert 
Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (1643 — 1715) ; pub- 
lished in  1680.  The  bishop  had  been  the  means  of 
reclaiming  the  young  noble  from  infidelity  and 
profligacy.  Of  the  Passages,  Dr.  Johnson  said 
that  the  critic  should  read  them  for  their  elegance, 
the  philosopher  for  their  arguments,  and  the  saint 
for  their  piety. 

Rochester,  Mark.  The  nom  de  plume  under 
which  William  Charles  Mark  Kent  (b.  1S23), 
(q.v.)  has  published  several  works. 

Rochester,  Mr.  A character  in  Charlotte 
Bronte’s  novel  of  Jane  Eyre  (q.v.),  to  whom  the 
heroine  is  eventually  married. 

Rock,  Memoirs  of  Captain,  by  Thomas 
Moore,  the  poet ; ■written  in  1824.  Captain  Pock 
was  a celebrated  Irish  chieftain. 
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“Rock  of  Ages.”  A hymn  by  the  Rev. 
Augustus  Toplady  (1740 — 1778),  which  appears  to 
to  have  been  suggested  by  a passago  in  Brevint’s 
learned  tractate,  entitled  The  Christian  Sacrament 
and  Sacrifice,  ed.  1679.  It  has  been  rendered  into 
Latin  verse  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Rock  (The)  and  Wee  Pickled  Tow.  A 

short  poem  in  the  Scottish  dialect  by  Alexander 
Ross  (1699 — 1784),  first  published  in  1768.  It 
begins : — 

“ There  was  an  auld  wife  had  a wee  pickle  tow.” 

“ Rock  (This)  shall  fly  Prom  its  firm 

base  as  soon  as  I.” — Scott,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake , 
canto  v.,  stanza  10. 

Rocke  of  Regard,  The.  A poem,  by 
George  Whetstone  (b.  circa  1550),  “divided  into 
foure  parts : The  Castle  of  Delight,  The  Garden  of 
Unthnftinesse,  The  Arbour  of  Virtue,  The  Orchard 
of  Repentance,”  and  published  in  1576. 

“Rod  in  pickle,  A.” — O’Keefe,  Midas, 
act  ii.,  scene  1. 

“ Rod  of  empire,  The.”— Gray,  Elegy 
written  in  a Country  Churchyard. 

Roderick  Random.  See  Random,  Roderick. 

Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Goths.  A 

poem  in  blank  verse  by  Robert  Southey  (1774 — 
1843),  published  in  1S14. 

Roderigo.  A Venetian  gentleman,  in  Othello 
(q.v.). 

Rodogune.  The  king  in  Rowe’s  tragedy  of 
The  Royal  Convert  (q.v.);  “a  personage  truly 
tragical,  of  high  spirit  and  violent  passions  great,” 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  “ with  tempestuous  dignity,  and 
wicked,  with  a soul  that  would  have,  been  heroic  if 
it  had  been  virtuous.” 

Roger  do  Coverley,  Sir.  See  Coverley. 

Roger  de  Hoveden.  See  Hoveden,  Roger 
de. 

Roger  of  Wendover,  Prior  of  Belvoir,  and 
chronicler  (d.  1237),  wrote  Flores  Historiarum,  a 
chronicle  which  ranges  from  the  Creation  almost  to 
the  writer’s  death,  and  the  Latin  text  of  which  has 
been  edited  by  Coxe  for  the  English  Historical 
Society  (1841 — 44).  See  Matthew  of  Paris. 

Rogero.  A Sicilian  gentleman,  in  The  Winter's 
Tale  (q.v.).  Also  the  name  of  one  of  a band  of 
adventurers  in  the  crusading  army  in  Tasso’s 
Jerusalem  Delivered. 

Rogero,  in  Canning’s  Rovers  (q.v.),  is  repre- 
sented as  singing  the  well-known  song  about  the 
“ U — niversity  of  Gottingen”  : — 

•pars  are  many— they  were  few 
hen  first  I entered  at  the  U — 
niversity  of  Gottingen, 
nlverBlty  of  Gottingen. 

" There  first  for  thee  my  passion  grew, 

Sweet,  sweet  Matilda  Pottingen  1 
Thou  wast  the  daughter  of  my  tu- 
tor, law  professor  at  the  U— 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen." 


The  last  stanza  of  tho  song  was  written  by  Pitt  the 
statesman. 

Rogers,  Charles,  LL.D.,  minister  and 
antiquarian  (b.  1825),  has  written,  among  other 
works,  Scotland , Social  and  Domestic;  Monuments 
and  Monumental  Inscriptions  in  Scotland;  Bos- 
welliana  ; A Century  of  Scottish  Life  ; Our  Eternal 
Destiny ; besides  publishing  The  Modern  Scottish 
Minstrel , Lyra  Britannica,  and  editions  of  the 
Poetical  Remains  of  King  James  I.  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Poems  of  Sir  Robert  Aytoun. 

Rogers,  Henry,  critic  (b.  about  1814, d.  1877), 
wrote  Essays  from  “ The  Edinburgh  Review"  (1850), 
reprinted  with  additions  in  1874  ; a Life  of  Thomas 
Fuller  (1856) ; Reason  and  Faith  (1866) ; Essays 
from  “ Good  Words ” (1868) ; Theological  Controversies 
of  the  Time  (1874) ; and  The  Superhuman  Origin  of 
the  Bible  (1874).  His  best-known  work,  however, 
is  The  Eclipse  of  Faith  (1852).  He  has  also  pub- 
lished Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  R.  E.  H. 
Grey  son  (an  anagram  of  his  own  name) . 

Rogers,  John.  See  Bible,  The. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  poet  and  banker  (b.  1763, 
d.  1855),  wrote  The  Scribbler  (q.v.)  in  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine;  Ode  to  Superstition , and  other 
Poems  (1786);  The  Pleasures  of  Memory  (1792), 
(q.v.);  An  Epistle  to  a Friend  (1798),  (q.v.); 
Columbus  (1812) ; Jacqueline  (1814),  (q.v.) ; PLuman 
-Zq/e  (1819),  (q.v.);  and  Italy  (1822),  (q.v.).  Recol- 
lections of  the  Table  Talk  of  Samuel  Rogers,  Esq.,  with 
a Memoir  of  his  Life,  appeared  in  1856,  and  sorrf 
further  Recollections,  edited  by  William  Sharpe,  ii. 
1859.  See  Hayward’s  Biographical  and  Critical  Es- 
says, first  series;  Roscoe’s  Essays;  Jeffrey’s  Essays; 
Hazlitt’s  English  Poets ; Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott, 
chaps,  lxii.,  lxxvi. ; and  Martineau’s  Biographical 
Sketches.  “Rogers,”  says  Hazlitt,“  is  a very  lady -like 
poet.  He  is  an  elegant  but  feeble  writer.  He  wraps 
up  obvious  thoughts  in  a glittering  cover  of  fine 
words,  is  full  of  enigmas  with  no  meaning  to  them, 
is  studiously  inverted  and  scrupulously  far-fetched ; 
and  his  verses  are  poetry,  chiefly  because  no  particle, 
line,  or  syllable  of  them  reads  like  prose.  He 
differs  from  Milton  in  this  respect,  who  is  accused 
of  having  inserted  a number  of  prosaic  lines  in 
Paradise  Lost.  This  kind  of  poetry,  which  is  a 
more  minute  and  inoffensive  species  of  the  Della 
Cruscan,  is  like  the  game  of  asking  what  one’s 
thoughts  are  like.  It  is  a tortuous,  tottering, 
wriggling,  fidgety  translation  of  everything  from 
the  vulgar  tongue,  with  all  the  tantalising,  teasing, 
tripping,  lisping  mimminee  pimmince  of  the  highest 
brilliancy  and  fashion  of  poetical  diction.  You 
have  nothing  like  truth  of  nature  or  simplicity  of 
expression.”  Harriet  Martineau  says : — “His  poetry 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  live  so  long  as  himself,  as 
it  was  rather  the  illustrations  with  which  it  was 
graced  than  tho  verse  itself  that  kept  his  volumes 
on  sale  and  within  view.  The  elegance  and 
correctness  of  his  verso  aro  beyond  question ; but 
the  higher  and  more  substantial  qualities  of  truo 
poetry  will  hardly  bo  recognisod  there.  It  should 
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be  remembered  that  there  is  a piece  of  prose  writing 
of  his,  of  which  Mackintosh  said  that  ‘ Humo 
could  not  improve  the  thoughts,  nor  Addison  the 
language.’  That  gem  is  the  piece  on  assassination  in 
his  Italy.  In  it  may  be  clearly  traced  the  influence 
of  his  early  Nonconformist  education.  When  he 
wrote  it,  half  a lifetime  ago,  worldliness  had  not 
quite  choked  the  good  seed  of  early-sown  philo- 
sophy ; and  the  natural  magnanimity  of  the  man 
was  not  extinguished  by  the  passions — as  strong  as 
any  in  their  way — which  spring  from  the  soil  of 
conventionalism.  If  Rogers  is  to  be  judged  by  his 
writings,  let  it  be  by  such  fragments  as  that  little 
essay;  if  further,  by  his  deeds  rather  than  his 
words.  So  may  the  world  retain  the  fairest  remem- 
brance of  the  last  English  Maecenas,  and  the  only 
man  among  us  perhaps  who  has  illustrated  in  his 
own  person  the  position  at  once  of  patron  and  of 
client.”  See  Ginevra. 

“ Rogues  in  buckram.” — King  Henry  IV., 
part  i.,  act  ii.,  scene  4. 

Roister  Doister,  Ralph.  The  first  regular 
English  comedy,  written  by  Nicholas  Ed  all  (1506 
— 1556),  and  first  printed,  anonymously,  in  1566. 
Its  authorship  was  not  ascertained  until  so  late  as 
1818.  It  was  afterwards  edited  for  the  Shake- 
speare Society  by  Durrant  Cooper,  and  has  since 
been  reprinted  by  Arber.  Udall  was  Master  of 
Eton  School  from  1534  to  1541,  and  wrote  this 
amusing  interlude  for  his  scholars  to  perform 
“ about  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew,  the  30th  day  of 
November.”  It  was  modelled  on  the  comedies  of 
Plautus  and  Terence,  and  was  intended  to  expose 
the  folly  of  “ vain  gloriousness.”  It  is  composed 
throughout  in  rhyming  couplets,  and  is  duly 
divided  into  acts  and  scenes.  Its  leading  motive 
is  the  courtship  of  Dame  Custance  (q.v.)  by  the 
hero,  who  falls  a victim  to  the  wiles  of  a certain 
Matthew  Merrygreek  (q.v.),  and  after  being  sadly 
discomfited,  at  last  joins  in  with  the  humour  of  the 
others,  and  consents  to  the  union  of  the  dame  with 
Gawin  Goodlucke,  a merchant,  to  whom  she  is 
already  betrothed.  Among  the  minor  characters  are 
Madge  Mumblecrust,  Tibet  Talkapace,  Annot  Aly- 
face,  and  Dobinet  Doughtie.  Rafe  Roister  is  a cha- 
racter in  Ful wel’s  Like  Will  to  Like  (q.v.),  and  a 
“ roister-doister  ” was  used  proverbially  for  a hare- 
brained fellow.  The  word  “roister”  is  evidently  from 
the  French  “rustre,”  a ruffian,  and  recalls  the  “rus- 
tarii,”or  French  freebooters,  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Rokeby.  A poem  in  six  cantos  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  published  in  1813.  Rokeby  is  a 
modem  mansion  near  Greta  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  was  in  the  time  of  Scott  possessed  by  the  Mr. 
Morritt  to  whom  the  poem  is  dedicated.  The 
work  is  full  of  description  of  the  estate  on  which 
the  mansion  stands,  so  much  so  that  Moore  in 
his  Twopenny  Post  Bay  pokes  fun  at  the  poet  in 
this  way  : — 

“Having  quitted  the  Borders  to  seek  new  renown, 

He  is  coming  by  long  quarto  stages  to  town, 

And  beginning  with  Rokeby  (the  job’s  sure  to  pay), 

Means  to  do  all  the  gentlemen’s  seats  by  the  way.” 


Tho  action  of  the  poem  takes  place  partly  in  the 
castlo  which  once  occupied  the  site  of  the  building 
that  Scott  knew,  and  partly  at  Barnard  Castle  and 
other  places  in  tho  vicinity.  The  date  of  the  sup. 
posed  events  is  immediately  subsequent  to  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor.  Palgrave  speaks  of  Rokeby  as 
“by  no  means  destitute  of  interest  and  beauty.” 

Rokesmith,  John.  The  hero  of  Dickens’s 
novel  of  Our  Mutual  Friend  (q.v.). 

Rokewode,  John  Gage  (b.  1786,  d.  1842), 
was  the  author  of  A History  of  Suffolk. 

Roland  and  Farragus.  An  old  English 

romance,  in  verse,  of  which  an  analysis  wifi  be 
found  in  Ellis’s  Early  English  Romances.  It  was 
founded,  like  all  the  romances  which  relate  to 
Charlemagne,  on  the  Joannis  Turpini  Historia  de 
Vita  Caroli  Magni  et  Rolandi,  written  before  1122. 

Roland  de  Vans,  Lord,  figures  in  Cole- 
ridge’s Christabel  (q.v.). 

Roland,  The  Chanson  de.  A poem,  in 
the  Anglo-Norman  tongue,  by  Turold,  an  English 
minstrel  (circa  1140) ; celebrating  the  famous  battle 
of  Roncesvalles,  which  had  already  been  made 
popular  in  the  Latin  story  ascribed  to  Bishop 
Turpin.  “The  composition,”  says  Wright,  “is 
one  in  which,  though  devoid  of  the  artificial  orna- 
ments of  more  refined  poetry,  the  story  marches 
on  with  a kind  of  lofty  grandeur,  which  was  well 
calculated  to  move  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  for 
whom  it  was  intended,  and  which,  even  to  a modem 
reader,  is  not  without  its  charms.  As  in  most  of 
the  early  romances,  the  largest  portion  of  the  poem 
consists  of  battle  scenes,  which  are  told  with  some- 
what of  Homeric  vigour.  Instead  of  rhyming 
couplets,  we  have  a continuous  series  of  lines, 
varying  in  number,  bound  together  by  one  final 
rhyme  ; and  this  final  rhyme,  or,  rather,  assonance, 
rests  upon  the  last  two  or  three  vowels,  entirely 
independent  of  the  consonants.” 

“Roll  down  their  golden  sand.”— 

Heber,  From  Greenland' s Icy  Mountains. 

“Roll  of  common  men,  I am  not  in 

the.”— King  Henry  IV.,  part  i.,  act  iii.,  scene  1. 

“Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue 

ocean,  roll.” — Byron,  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage , 
canto  iv.,  stanza  179. 

Rolla.  A tragedy  by  Matthew  Gregory 
Lewis  (1775 — 1818),  produced  in  1799. 

Rolle,  Richard,  poet  (b.  about  1290,  d.  1349), 
wrote  a Metrical  Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job,  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  of  the  Seven  Penitential 
Psalms,  and  a poem  in  seven  parts  called . The 
Prickc  of  Conscience  (q.v.).  Rolle  was  a hermit  of 
the  order  of  Augustine,  and  lived  a life  of  solitude 
near  Hampole,  Doncaster.  ‘ ‘ The  penitential  psalms 
and  theological  tracts  of  a hermit  were  not  likely 
to  enrich  or  improve  the  style  of  our  poetry  ; and 
they  are  accordingly  confessed,  by  thoso  who  have 
read  them,  to  be  very  dull.  His  name  challenges 
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notice  only  from  the  paucity  of  contemporary 
writers.” 

Rolliad,  The,  is  the  title  eventually  given  to 
a series  of  political  satires,  the  first  of  which,  pub- 
lished in  a London  newspaper  in  1784,  was  devoted 
to  a humorous  criticism  on  Colonel  (afterwards 
Lord)  Rolle.  The  most  important  of  these  satires 
was  the  Rolliad,  par  excellence,  a pretended  review 
of  an  imaginary  epic  poem,  which  was  followed 
by  the  Probationary  Odes  for  the  Laureateship,  and 
Political  Eclogues , in  which,  probably  following 
the  example  of  Pope  in  his  castigation  of  Colley 
Cibber,  a large  number  of  wits  and  men  of  fashion 
joined  together  in  the  composition  of  satirical 
portraits  of  various  men  of  eminence  of  the  day. 
Among  the  former  were  Dr.  French  Lawrence,  the 
editor  of  the  series,  who  died  in  1807  ; General 
Richard  Fitzpatrick  (1747 — 1813),  Richard  Tickell 
(d.  1793),  Joseph  Richardson  (1758 — 1803),  Lord 
John  Townshend  (1757  — 1837),  George  Ellis 
(1745 — 1815),  Sir  R.  Adair,  General  Burgoyne, 
Hare,  Reid,  Bate  Dudley,  Brummel,  Boscawen, 
Pearce,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Ossory. 

Rollock,  Robert,  Scottish  scholar  and  divine 
(b.  1555,  d.  1598),  was  the  author  of  numerous 
commentaries  on  different  portions  of  Scripture. 
His  brother  Hercules  contributed  Latin  poems 
to  the  Delitice  Poetarum  Scotorum.  See  the  Life  by 
Robertson  (1599). 

Rolt,  Richard,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1724,  d.  1770),  wrote  Cambria,  a poem,  and  some 
other  works,  for  the  titles  of  which  see  Lowndes’ 
Bibliographer' s Manual. 

Romaine,  William,  theologian  (b.  1714, 
d.  1795),  wrote  The  Walk  of  Faith  (1791),  The 
Triumph  of  Faith  (1795),  and  other  works.  See 
the  Life  by  Cadogan. 

Roman  de  Rou,  Le.  See  Rou,  Le  Roman  de. 

Roman  Father,  The.  A tragedy  by  'Wil- 
liam Whitehead  (1715 — 1785)  ; produced  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1750,  and  founded  on  the  Horace  of 
Corneille. 

“ Roman  holiday,  A.”  See  “ Butchered  to 
make,”  &c. 

Roman,  The.  A dramatic  poem  by  Sydney 
Dobell  (1824 — 1874),  published  in  1850. 

Romance  and  Reality.  A novel  by 
Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon  (1802 — 1838),  pub- 
lished in  1830.  The  heroine’s  name  is  Emily. 

Romances,  German : “Specimens  of  the 
Chief  Authors,  with  Biographical  and  Critical 
Notices,”  by  Thomas  Carlyle  (b.  1795);  published 
in  1827.  “ This,”  wrote  the  author  in  1857,  “ was 

a book  of  translations,  not  of  my  suggesting  or 
desiring,  but  of  my  executing  as  honest  journey- 
work  in  defect  of  better.” 

Romance  of  the  Forest,  The.  A talo  by 
Mrs.  Radcliefe,  published  in  1791.  Sec  Motte,  La. 


Romance  of  the  Swan’s  Nest,  The.  A 

lyric  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  (1809 — 
1 8 G 1 ) , published  in  1844,  and  beginning— 

“ Little  Eille  Bits  alone 
’Mid  the  beeches  of  a meadow 
By  a stream-side  on  the  grass.” 

Romance,  The  Progress  of.  See  Pro- 
gress of  Romance,  The. 

Romances  derive  their  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  earliest  tales  which  appeared  in  the  Middle 
Ages  were  written  in  the  Romance  languages — 
those  languages  having  been  formed  out  of  the 
mingling  of  the  Latin  with  the  indigenous  tongues 
of  France  and  Spain.  11  Romans  ” became  in  this 
way  the  natural  word  for  stories,  and,  these  stories 
being  generally  of  an  exceedingly  fanciful  nature, 
we  have  here  the  reason  why  in  later  times  nar- 
ratives of  a highly  imaginative  order  came  to  be 
designated  by  the  term  “romances.”  For  a long 
time  after  the  Conquest  translations  from  stories 
in  the  Latin  or  French  were  all  that  could  be 
obtained  in  England  in  the  way  of  fiction.  This 
was  the  time  in  which  Alexander,  Arthur,  Charle- 
magne, Arnadis  de  Gaul,  Ogier  le  Danois,  Huon  de 
Bordeaux,  and  other  heroes  were  celebrated  in 
“ eternal  romances,”  which  existed  in  popularity 
up  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Side  by  side  with 
them,  however,  for  many  years  went  a number  of 
purely  indigenous  legends,  such  as  those  of  Robert 
the  Devil,  Thomas  of  Reading,  Friar  Bacon,  Friar 
Rush,  Virgil,  Robin  Hood,  George-a-Green,  Tom- 
a-Lincoln,  Faustus,  and  the  like,  which  bring  us 
down  to  a time  contemporary  with  Shakespeare. 
Utopia  (q.v.)  does  not  call  for  mention,  because  it 
was  written  in  Latin,  not  English ; and  a similar 
objection  attaches  to  Hall’s  Mundus  Alter  et  Ldem 
(q.v.)  and  Barclay’s  Argenis  (q.v.).  These  must 
give  place  to  what  is  really  the  first  legitimate 
romance  in  our  language — the  Arcadia  (q.v.)  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  written  in  emulation  of  Italian 
and  Spanish  models,  and  containing,  with  much 
that  is  tedious,  much  that  is  beautiful.  Lyly’s 
Fuphues  (q.v.)  is  an  effort  in  the  same  direction, 
but  not  so  successful  a one.  After  that,  our  prose 
fiction,  which  began  properly  with  Greene  (q.v.) 
divides  itself  naturally  into  Romance  and  Novel 
(q.v.),  according  to  the  style  and  subject,  the 
former  being  governed  by  the  fanciful,  the  latter 
by  the  real — the  former  permitting  to  itself  legiti- 
mate extravagance,  the  latter  contenting  itself 
with  representations  of  every  day  ordinary  life. 
The  modem  romantic  school  is  headed  by  Wal- 
pole’s Castle  of  Otranto  (q.v.),  followed  up  by 
Clara  Reeve’s  Old  English  Baron  (q.v.),  Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s  Romance  of  the  Forest  (q.v.),  Lewis’s 
Monk  (q.v.),  Mrs.  Shelley’s  Frankenstein  (q.v.), 
and  similar  works.  Among  later  examples,  we 
have  the  Ivanhoe  (q.v.)  of  Scott — typical  of  the 
historical  romance  in  which  G.  P.  R.  James 
(q.v.)  and  Harrison  Ainsworth  (q.v.)  have  since  ex- 
celled; the  Zanoni  (q.v.)  of  Lord  Lytton,  and  the 
Phantastcs  (q.v.)  of  George  MacDonald.  In  all 
of  those,  liberties  are  taken  with  naturo  or  with 
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history  which  would  not  ho  permitted  in  tho  caso 
of  novels  proper,  which  aro  hound  to  confine  them- 
selves to  characters  and  incidents  not  outside  tho 
hounds  of  the  prohahle.  The  romance,  on  tho  other 
hand,  is  practically  unlimited  in  its  scope ; it  may 
imagine  what  it  pleases,  so  long  as  it  observes  the 
laws  which  control  the  class  of  fiction  to  which  it 
belongs. 

Eomaunt  of  the  Page,  The.  A ballad  by 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  (1809 — 1861),  pub- 
lished in  1839. 

Romaunt  of  the  Bose,  The.  A poem 
attributed  to  Chaucer,  who  is  believed  to  have 
partly  translated  and  partly  adapted  it  from  the 
French  of  Guillaume  de  Lorris  and  Jean  de  Meung. 
Some  of  the  best  critics,  however,  doubt  if  it  be  the 
work  of  Chaucer,  on  the  ground  that  the  versifica- 
tion is  not  in  his  manner. 

“ Borne  shall  stand,  While  stands  the 

Coliseum.”  See  “ Coliseum  (While  Stands  the).” 

Borne,  The  Buies  of.  See  Ruins  of  Rome. 

Borneo,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  (q.v.),  is  a son  of 
Montague  (q.v.),  and  in  love  with  Juliet  (q.v.), 
the  daughter  of  Capulet  (q.v.). 

Borneo  and  Juliet.  A tragedy  by  William 
Shakespeare  (1561 — 1616),  which  was  printed  in 
1597,  and  revised  in  1599.  The  poet  had  been 
indebted  for  the  plot  of  his  tragedy  to  the  Istoria 
novellamente  ritrovata  di  dui  nobili  Amanti  of  Luigi 
da  Porto  (1535),  and  the  Sfortunata  morte  di  due 
infelicissimi  Amanti  of  Biondello  (1554),  the  latter 
of  which  was  rendered  into  English  verse  by 
Arthur  Brooke  in  1562,  and  into  English  prose  by 
William  Painter  in  his  Palace  of  Pleasure  (q.v.), 
in  a story  entitled  “ The  Goodly  Hy story  of  the 
true  and  constant  love  between  Rhomeo  and 
Julietta,  the  one  of  whom  died  of  poyson,  and  the 
other  of  sorrow  and  hevinesse,  wherein  be  com- 
prysed  many  adventures  of  love,  and  other  devises 
touchinge  the  same”  (1567).  “ Romeo  and  Juliet ,” 

says  Schlegel,  “ is  a picture  of  love  and  its  pitiable 
fate  in  a world  whose  atmosphere  is  too  sharp  for 
this  the  tenderest  blossom  of  human  life.  Two 
beings  created  for  each  other  feel  mutual  love  at 
the  first  glance  ; every  consideration  disappears 
before  the  irresistible  impulse  to  live  in  one 
another ; under  circumstances  hostile  in  the 
highest  degree  to  their  union,  they  unite  them- 
selves by  a secret  marriage,  relying  simply  on  the 
protection  of  an  invisible  power.  Untoward  in- 
cidents following  in  rapid  succession,  their  heroic 
constancy  is  within  a few  days  put  to  the  proof, 
till,  forcibly  separated  from  each  other  by  a volun- 
tary death,  they  are  united  in  the  grave  to  meet  in 
another  world.  All  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
beautiful  story  which  Shakespeare  has  not  in- 
vented, and  which,  however  simply  told,  will 
always  excite  a tender  sympathy;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  Shakespeare  to  join  in  one  ideal  pic- 
ture purity  of  heart  with  warmth  of  imagination, 
sweetness  and  dignity  of  manners  with  passionate 


intensity  of  feeling.  Under  his  handling  it  be- 
comes a glorious  song  of  praise  on  that  inexpres- 
sible feeling  which  ennobles  the  soul  and  gives  to 
it  its  highest  sublimity,  and  which  elevates  the 
senses  into  soul,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  a 
melancholy  elegy  on  its  inherent  and  impartial 
frailty.  All  that  is  most  intoxicating  in  the  odour 
of  a southern  spring,  all  that  is  most  Languishing 
in  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  or  voluptuous  in 
the  first  opening  of  the  rose,  all  alike  breathe 
forth  from  this  poem.”  “ This  description,”  says 
Hazlitt,  “is  true,  and  yet  it  does  not  come  up  to 
our  idea  of  the  play.  For  if  it  has  the  sweetness 
of  the  rose,  it  has  its  freshness  too ; if  it  has  the 
languor  of  the  nightingale’s  song,  it  has  also  its 
giddy  transport ; if  it  has  the  softness  of  a 
southern  spring,  it  is  as  glowing  and  as  bright.” 
See  next  paragraph  and  Rosaline. 

Bomeus  and  Juliet,  The  Tragical  His- 
tory of.  A poem  by  Arthur  Brooke  (d.  about 
1563),  published  in  1562,  and  reputed  to  be  the  work 
from  which  Shakespeare  obtained  the  story  of  his 
tragedy.  It  is  founded  on  the  Italian  of  Biondello, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  ease  and  variety  of  its 
versification.  A prose  version  was  included  in  The 
Palace  of  Pleasure  (q.v).  See  preceding  paragraph. 

Bomola.  A novel  of  Italian  life  and  character 
by  George  Eliot  (b.  about  1820) ; published 
originally  in  The  Cornhill  Magazine  in  1863. 
“ Romo  la  f says  The  Quarterly  Review,  “is  a mar- 
vellously able  story  of  the  revival  of  the  taste  and 
beauty  and  freedom  of  Hellenic  manners  and 
letters,  under  Lorenzo  di  Medici  and  the  scholars 
of  his  Court,  side  by  side  with  the  revival  of 
Roman  virtue,  and  more  than  the  ancient  austerity 
and  piety,  under  the  great  Dominican,  Savonarola. 
The  period  of  history  is  one  which  of  all  others  may 
well  have  engrossing  interest  for  George  Eliot. 
Treasures  of  learning  and  discipline,  amassed  for 
mankind  ages  before,  for  ages  stored  and  hidden 
away,  see  again  the  sun,  are  recognised  and  put  to 
use.  What  use  they  will  be  put  to,  with  what  new 
and  fruitful  effects  on  the  State  and  the  citizen, 
with  what  momentary  and  with  what  lasting  con- 
sequences, this  she  strives  to  discover;  this  she 
follows  through  the  public  history  of  Italy  during 
the  modern  invasion  of  Charles  YHI.  and  the 
events  which  succeed  his  invasion,  and  through  the 
private  fortunes  of  her  admirably  chosen  group  of 
characters,  some  of  them  drawn  from  life,  all  of 
them  true  to  nature.  The  motive  and  plot  of 
Romola,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  had 
been  previously  handled  by  George  Eliot  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  and  with  very  different  back- 
ground and  setting,  in  one  of  her  very  striking 
shorter  tales  of  English  middle-class  society,  named 
J anet' s Repentance"  (q.v.). 

Bonald,  Lord.  A ballad,  which  relates  how 
tho  hero  comes  home  poisoned  from  his  sweetheart’s 
house,  and  tells  his  mother  to  ‘ ‘ make  his  bed 
soon,” 

“ For  I'm  sick  at  the  heart,  and  I fain  would  lie  down." 
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“ Getting  ‘ frogs  for  fish,’  ” Allingham  explains  to 
mean  “foul  play,”  and  says  it  is  a phrase  used  in 
the  ballad  of  Katharine  Janfarie.  “ Buchan’s  ver- 
sion, Willie  JDoo,  is  in  tho  form  of  a nursery  song. 
Sweden  and  Germany  have  similar  ballads.” 

Rondel,  Roundel,  or  Roundelay.  The 

various  names  of  a poem  usually  of  thirteen  lines, 
eight  in  one  rhyme,  and  five  in  another. 

Rone.  King  Arthur’s  “ noble  spear  ;”  referred 
to  by  Michael  Drayton. 

“Room  and  verge  enough.”  See  “Ample 
room.” 

“Rooted  sorrow,  A.”  —Macbeth,  act  v., 
scene  3. 

Roper,  William,  was  the  author  of  a Life  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  published  in  1716,  and  edited  in 
1817  by  Singer. 

Rory  O’  More.  A novel  by  Samuel  Lover 
(1797 — 1868) ; published  in  1836,  and  subsequently 
dramatised  for  the  stage.  Lover  wrote  a ballad 
with  a similar  title  and  on  a similar  subj  ect. 

Rosa  Anglic  a,  by  John  of  Gaddesden  (circa 
1320),  is  a famous  compilation  of  the  whole 
practice  of  physic — “ practica  medicine  a capite  ad 
pedes” — as  derived  from  the  Arabians  by  himself 
and  Gilbert  Anglicus  and  other  of  his  predecessors, 
with  additions  from  his  own  experience.  It  con- 
tains a full  description  of  all  the  prescriptions  and 
nostrums  used  by  the  physicians  of  his  time,  and 
was  first  printed  at  Pavia  in  1492. 

Rosa  Dartle.  See  Dartle,  Rosa. 

Rosa  Mackenzie.  A character  in  Thack- 
eray’s Newcomes  (q.v.) ; first  wife  of  Clive  New- 
come,  and  daughter  of  “ The  Old  Campaigner” 
(q.v.). 

Rosa,  Rosalynd,  and  Rosmary : “ a 

plesant  new  historie,  or  a fragrant  posie  made  of 
three  floures.”  A romance  by  Thomas  Newton 
(d.  1607). 

Rosabelle.  A ballad,  by  Sir  "Walter  Scott, 
beginning — 

“ O listen,  listen,  ladles  gay.” 

Rosalind.  A character  in  As  You  Like  Lt 
(q.v.) ; daughter  of  the  banished  duke,  and  beloved 
by  Orlando  (q.v.).  She  “ has  vivacity  and  wit 
enough,”  says  R.  Grant  White,  “ to  captivate  those 
who  like  a woman  of  spirit ; and  yet  with  this  there 
is  interwoven  so  much  womanly  tenderness  and 
delicacy — she  is,  in  her  gayest  moods,  so  truly, 
sometimes  so  touchingly  feminine,  that  she  wins 
more  admirers  than  she  dazzles.”  “ Rosalind,” 
says  Professor  Dowden, 

" * A cal lant  cnrtlc-axe  upon  her  thigh, 

A hoar-spear  in  her  hand,' 

and  the  bright,  tender,  loyal  womanhood  within, 
is  a figure  which  quickens  and  restores  our  spirits, 
as  music  does,  which  is  neither  noisy  nor  super- 
ficial, and  yet  knows  little  of  the  deep  passion  and 
sorrow  of  the  world.”  • 


Rosalind.  A name  by  which  Spenser  cele- 
brates in  his  poetry  a youthful  lady-love.  She 
appears  as  Rosalind  in  The  Shepherd's  Calendar, 
and  . as  Mirabel  in  tho  sixth  book  of  The  Faerie 
Queene.  Her  real  name  was  Rose;  she  was  the 
sister  of  Samuel  Daniel,  the  poet ; and  she  married 
John  Florio,  who  is  ridiculed  by  Shakespeare  in 
the  characters  of  Don  Adriano  de  Armado  (q.v.) 
and  PIolofeme8  (q.v.),  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost. 

Rosalind  and  Helen.  A poem  by  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley,  written  in  1818.  It  is  one  of  his 
least  perfect  productions,  but  full  of  lovely  and 
thick-coming  fancies.  The  poet  calls  it  “ a modem 
eclogue,”  and  remarks  that  it  “is  undoubtedly  not 
an  attempt  in  the  highest  style  of  poetry.” 

Rosaline.  A lady  celebrated  in  the  poetry  of 
Thomas  Lodge  (1555 — 1625),  especially  in  a poem 
beginning — 

"Like  to  the  clear  in  highest  sphere,” 

which  Palgrave  calls  a “ gorgeous  Vision  of 
Beauty,  equally  sublime  and  pure  in  its  paradi- 
siacal naturalness.” 

Rosaline.  A lady  for  whom  Romeo,  in 
Shakespeare’s  play,  is  represented  as  having  had 
a hopeless  passion  before  he  saw  Juliet  (q.v.).  See 
act  i.,  scene  1 : — 

“ She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terras. 

Nor  hide  the  encounter  of  assailing  eyes.” 

“ No  one,  I believe,”  says  Coleridge,  “ ever  experi- 
ences any  shock  at  Romeo’s  forgetting  his  Rosaline, 
who  has  been  a mere  name  for  the  yearning  of  his 
youthful  imagination,  and  rushing  into  his  passion 
for  Juliet.  Rosaline  was  a mere  creation  of  his 
fancy.”  See  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Rosaline,  in  Love’s  Labour's  Lost  (q.v.),  is  a 
lady  in  attendance  on  the  Princess  of  France. 

Rosalynde:  “Euphues’  Golden  Legacy,  found 
after  his  death  in  his  cell  at  Silexedra.”  A romance 
by  Thomas  Lodge  (1555— 1625),  published  in  1590. 
From  this,  Shakespeare  took  the  story  of  As  You 
Like  Lt  (q.v.).  “ No  higher  praise,”  says  J.  Payne 

Collier,  “can  well  be  given  it;  our  admiration  of 
many  portions  of  it  will  not  be  diminished  by  a 
comparison  with  the  work  of  our  great  dramatist.” 

Rosamond.  A poetic  drama,  by  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne,  published  in  1861. 

Rosamond.  An  opera,  by  Joseph  Addison, 
produced  in  1706.  “ This,”  says  Macaulay,  “ was  ill 
set  to  music,  and  therefore  failed  on  the  stage  ; but 
it  completely  succeeded  in  print,  and  is,  indeed, 
excellent  in  its  kind.  The  smoothness  with  which 
tho  verses  glide,  and  the  elasticity  with  which 
they  bound,  is,  to  our  ears  at  least,  very  pleasing.” 

Rosamond,  Fair.  A ballad  relating  to  tho 
loves  of  that  famous  lady  and  King  Henry  II., 
and  first  printed  in  Strange  LTistorics  : or,  Songs  and 
Sonnets  of  Kingcs,  Princes,  Dukes,  Lords . lodges, 
Knights,  and  Gentlemen,  etc.,  by  Thomas  Deloney, 
published  in  1612. 
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Rosamond  Gray  and  Blind  Old  Mar- 
garet, A Tale  of,  by  Charles  Lamb  (1775 
— 1834);  published  in.  1798.  “This  miniature 
romance,”  says  Talfourd,  “is  unique  in  English 
literature.  It  bears  the  impress  of  a recent  perusal 
of  The  Man  of  Feeling  and  Julia  de  Roubigne ; and 
■while  on  the  one  hand  it  wants  the  graphic  force 
and  delicate  touches  of  Mackenzie,  it  is  informed 
with  deeper  feeling  and  breathes  a diviner  morality 
than  the  most  charming  of  his  tales.  Lamb  never 
possessed  the  faculty  of  constructing  a plot  either 
for  drama  or  novel;  and  in  this  tale  nothing  is 
made  out  with  distinctness,  except  the  rustic  piety 
and  grace  of  the  lovely  girl  and  her  venerable 
grandmother,  which  are  pictured  with  such  earnest- 
ness and  simplicity  as  might  beseem  a fragment  of 
the  book  of  Ruth.  The  villain  who  lays  waste 
their  humble  joys  is  a murky  phantom  without 
individuality ; the  events  are  obscured  by  the  haze 
of  sentiment  which  hovers  over  them;  and  the 
narrative  gives  way  to  the  reflections  of  the  author, 
who  is  mingled  with  the  persons  of  the  tale  in 
visionary  confusion,  and  gives  to  it  the  character 
of  a sweet  but  disturbed  dream.” 

Rosamond,  The  Complaint  of.  An 

historic  poem  by  Samuel  Daniel  (q.v.),  published 
in  1594.  Fair  Rosamond,  from  the  Lower  World, 
tells  her  pitiful  story  of  sin,  suffering,  and  death, 
for  the  warning  of  maids  as  fair  and  frail  as  she. 
The  reader  will  remember  Tennyson’s  allusion  to 
her  in  A Dream  of  Fair  Women : — 

“ I am  that  Rosamond,  whom  men  called  fair, 

If  what  I was  I he  ; 

Would  I had  been  some  maiden  coarse  and  poor  I 
0 me,  that  I should  ever  see  the  light ! 

Those  dragon  eyes  of  anger’d  Eleanor 
Do  haunt  me,  day  and  night !” 

Rosamond  Vincy,  in  George  Eliot’s  novel 
of  Middlemarch  (q.v.),  is  eventually  married  to 
Lydgate,  the  young  doctor. 

Rosciad,  The.  A poetical  satire,  in  the 
heroic  couplet,  directed  against  the  actors  of  his 
day,  by  Charles  Churchill  (1731 — 1764),  and 
published  in  1761.  It  was  at  first  issued  anony- 
mously, but  on  its  being  attributed  by  rumour  to 
Lloyd,  and  to  Thornton,  Colman,  and  Lloyd  com- 
bined, the  author  reprinted  it  with  his  name.  The 
passage  which  refers  to  Davies,  a well-known  per- 
former of  the  time,  will  be  familiar  to  most  readers 
of  poetry: — 

“ With  him  came  mighty  Davies.  On  my  life, 

That  Davies  hath  a very  pretty  wife 
Statesman  all  over ! — In  plots  famous  grown  !— 

He  mouths  a sentence  as  curs  mouth  a hone.” 

Among  others  characterised  in  this  famous  satire 
are  Havard,  Holland,  King,  Yates,  Woodward, 
Foote,  Jackson,  Murphy. 

Roscoe,  Henry,  law  writer  (b.  1800,  d.  1836), 
wrote  Lives  of  Eminent  Lawyers  for  Lardner’s 
Cyclopcedia , a biography  of  his  father,  William 
Roscoe  (q.v.),  and  various  legal  works. 

Roscoe,  Robert,  poet  (b.  1789,  d.  1850), 
was  the  author  of  Alfred , and  other  works. 

Roscoe,  William,  historian  (b.  1753,  d.  1831), 

wrote  The  LAfe  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici , called  the 


Magnificent  ( 1795 ) ; The  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo 
the  Tenth  (1805)  ; and  several  smaller  works,  in. 
eluding  one  On  the  Origin  and  Vicissitudes  of  Litera- 
ture. See  the  Life  by  his  son  (1833). 

Roscoe,  William  Caldwell,  poet  and 
essayist  (b.  1823,  d.  1860).  The  Poems  artd  Essays 
of  this  author  were  published,  with  an  introductory 
memoir,  by  R.  H.  Hutton,  in  1860. 

Roscommon,  Earl  of  (Wentworth  Dillon) 
poet  (b.  1633,  d.  1684).  The  Works  of  this  writer 
were  published,  with  those  of  Richard  Duke,  in 
1717,  and  are  included  in  Chalmers’s  and  Anderson’s 
collections.  The  chief  are  the  Essay  on  Translated 
Verse,  and  a translation  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry. 
“ He  is  elegant,”  says  Johnson,  “but  not  great;  he 
never  labours  after  exquisite  beauties,  and  he  seldom 
falls  into  gross  faults.  His  versification  is  smooth, 
but  rarely  vigorous ; and  his  rhymes  are  remark- 
ably exact.  He  improved  taste,  if  he  did  not 
enlarge  knowledge,  and  may  be  numbered  among 
the  benefactors  of  English  literature.”  Pope  has 
this  tribute  to  him: — 

“ In  all  Charles’s  days, 

Roscommon  only  boasts  unspotted  lays." 

See  Day  of  Judgment  ; Translated  Verse,  Essay 
on. 

“ Rose  (A)  by  any  other  name  would 

smell  as  sweet.” — Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.,  scene  2. 

Rose  and  the  Ring,  The : “ or,  the  History 
of  Prince  Giglio  and  Prince  Bulbo.”  “A  fireside 
Pantomime  for  Great  and  Small  Children,”  by  Wil- 
liam Makepeace  Thackeray  (1811 — 1863),  pub- 
lished in  the  winter  of  1854 — 5.  Sbe  some  verses 
on  the  subject  by  Frederick  Locker,  telling  how 
when  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Story,  the  sculptor,  was 
ill,  Thackeray  sat  by  her  bedside,  and  read  his  tale 
to  her  from  the  MS. 

Rose  Aylmer.  A lyric,  by  Walter  Savage 
Landor  (1775 — 1864) : — 

“Ah,  what  avails  the  sceptred  race. 

Ah,  what  the  form  divine  1 
What  every  virtue,  every  grace  ! 

Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 

Rose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 
May  weep,  but  never  see ; 

A night  of  memories  and  of  sighs 
I consecrate  to  thee.” 

Lamb  said  this  had  a charm  for  him,he  could  not 
explain.  He  adds,  “ I lived  on  it  for  weeks.” 

Rose,  Blanche,  and  Violet.  A novel  by 
George  Henry  Lewes  (b.  1817),  published  in  1S48. 

Rose,  George.  See  Sketchley,  Arthur. 

Rose,  Hugh  James,  divine  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1795,  d.  1838),, was  editor  of  The 
British  Magazine,  and  Encyclopaedia  Mctropolitana, 
joint  editor  of  the  Theological  Library,  and  pro- 
jector of  a Biographical  Dictionary.  He  also  edited 
several  classical  works. 

“ Rose  like  a rocket  (He),  he  feU  like 

a stick.”  This  was  written  of  Burke  by  Thomas 
Paine  in  his  Letter  to  the  Addressers. 

“Rose  of  Summer,  The  Last.”  See 

“ Last  Rose  of  Summer.” 
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“ Rose  (The)  is  fairest  when  ’tis  bud- 
ding new,” — Scott,  Lady  of  the  Lake , canto  iv., 
stanza  1 — 

“ And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears.” 

“Eose  (The)  is  red,  the  violet  blue,” 

— A line  occurring  in  a valentine,  dated  1721 — 

“ The  lily’s  sweet,  and  so  are  you.” 

Eose,  The  Message  of  the.  A lyric,  by 
Edmund  Waller,  beginning — 

“ Go,  lovely  Rose.” 

Eose,  The  Eomaunt  of  the.  See  Romaunt 
of  the  Eose,  The. 

Eose,  William,  Scottish,  poet  (b.  1762, 
d.  1790),  wrote  The  Last  Lay  of  Love,  and 
other  poems,  published  in  1834.  “ He  chiefly 

delighted,”  says  one  of  his  critics,  “in  pastoral 
poetry,  of  which  he  seized  the  true  and  genuine 
spirit.  His  Praise  of  the  Highland  Maid  is  a 
masterpiece  in  this  species  of  composition.”  See 
Grant  Wilson’s  Poetry  of  Scotland. 

Eose,  William  Stewart,  poet  and  trans- 
lator (b.  1775,  d.  1843),  produced  A Naval  History 
of  the  late  War  (1802),  a translation  of  Amadis  dc 
Gaul  (1803),  The  Crusade  of  St.  Louis,  and  other 
Poems  (1810),  Letters  to  Henry  Hallam  from  the 
North  of  Italy  (1819),  a version  of  the  Orlando 
Innamorato  (1823),  a translation  of  the  Orlando 
Furioso  (1831),  and  other  works. 

“ Rosemary : that’s  for  remembrance.” 

— Hamlet,  act  iv.,  scene  5. 

Eosencrantz.  A courtier,  in  Hamlet  (q.v.). 

“Roses  have  thorns,  and  silver  foun- 
tains mud.” — Shakespeare,  Sonnets. 

“Eoses,  their  sharp  spines  being 

gone.”  A line  in  a song  in  The  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men (q.v.). 

Eosiclear.  See  Donzel  del  Phebo. 

Eosiphele,  Princess  of  Armenia.  A 

character  in  Gower’s  Confessio  Amantis  (q.v.), 
where  she  is  represented  as  being  insensible  to  the 
power  of  love,  until  a vision  which  greets  her  on  a 
May-day  ramble  awakens  her  to  a conviction  of 
her  folly. 

Eoslin  Castle.  A song,  written  by  Exchard 
Hewitt  (d.  1764),  and  first  published  in  Herd’s 
collection  (1776). 

" Of  Nannie’s  charms  the  shepherd  sung ; 

The  hills  and  dales  with  Nannie  rung ; 

While  Roslin  Castle  heard  the  swain, 

And  echoed  back  his  cheerful  strain.” 

Ross,  Alexander,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1590,  d.  1654),  produced  Perum  Judaicarum  mcmo- 
rabilium  Libri  tree  (1617 — 19,  and  1632,  liber 
quartus ) ; Three  Lecads  of  Divine  Meditations 
(1630);  Virgilius  Evangelizans  (1634);  A Centurie 
of  Divine  Meditations  upon  Predestination  and  its 
adjuncts  (1646) ; Mystagogus  Poeticus:  or,  the  Muse’s 
Interpreter  (1647)  ; Mel  Heliconium : or,  Pocticall 
Honey  Gathered  out  of  the  Weeds  of  Parnassus 


(1642) ; Medicus  Medicatus  (1645) ; Arcana  Micro- 
cosmi : or,  the  Hid  Scci-cts  of  Man's  Bodie  (1652)  ; 
The  History  of  the  World  (1652);  A View  of  all 
Religions  (1653) ; and  other  works.  He  is  alluded 
to  by  Butler  in  his  Hudibras  : — 

“ There  was  an  ancient  sage  philosopher. 

That  had  read  Alexander  Ross  over.” 

Eoss,  Alexander,  schoolmaster  and  poet  (b. 
1699,  d.  1784),  published  Helenore : or,  the  Fortu- 
nate Shepherd,  a Pastoral  Tale  in  the  Scottish  Dialect, 
to  which  are  added  a few  Songs  by  the  Author  (1768). 
This,  the  first,  edition  contained  “ a humorous  poem 
by  Dr.  Beattie  in  the  broad  Scottish  dialect;”  that 
of  1812  included  a Life  of  Ross,  by  his  grandson, 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Thomson.  See  also  Cham- 
bers’s Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen, 
Irving’s  Scottish  Writers,  and  Grant  Wilson’s  Poets 
of  Scotland.  See  Rock  (The)  and  Wee  Pickled 
Tow  and  Woo’d  and  Married. 

Eoss,  John.  See  Rouse. 

Eoss,  The  Man  of.  See  Man  of  Ross,  The. 

Eoss- Church,  Mrs.  See  Marryat,  Flor- 
ence. 

Rossetti,  Christina  Georgina,  poet  and 
prose  writer  (b.  1830),  has  published  Goblin  Market, 
and  other  Poems  (1862)  ; The  Prince’s  Progress,  and 
other  Poems  (1866) ; Commonplace  and  other  Short 
Stories  (1870) ; Sing-Song  : a Nursery  Rhyme-Book 
(1872) ; Speaking  Likenesses  (1874) ; and  Annus 
Domini : A Prayer  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year 
(1874).  Her  Poems  were  collected  in  1875.  “Miss 
Rossetti,”  says  Stedman,  “ is  a woman  of  genius, 
whose  songs,  hymns,  ballads,  and  various  lyrical 
pieces  are  studied  and  original.  I do  not  greatly 
admire  her  longer  poems,  -which,  are  more  fan- 
tastic than  imaginative ; but  elsewhere  she  is  a 
poet  of  a profound  and  serious  cast,  whose  lips 
part  with  the  breathing  of  a fervid  spirit  within. 
She  has  no  lack  of  matter  to  express;  it  is  that 
expression  wherein  others  are  so  fluent  and  adroit 
which  fails  to  serve  her  purpose  quickly;  but 
when,  at  last,  she  beats  her  music  out,  it  has 
mysterious  and  soul-felt  meaning.” 

Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel,  poet  and  painter 
(b.  1828),  has  published  Poetns  (1870),  and  a work 
on  The  Early  Italian  Poets,  reproduced  in  a 
new  edition  in  1873,  as  Dante  and  his  Circle. 
“Rossetti,”  says  one  of  his  critics,  “ is  one  of  those 
men  whose  significant  position  is  not  so  much  due 
to  the  amount  of  work  which  they  produce  as  to 
its  quality,  and  to  the  principles  it  has  suggested. 
His  poems  are  collected  in  a single  volume ; two 
score  ballads,  songs,  and  studies,  with  thrice  that 
number  of  sonnets,  make  up  its  contents ; but 
there  are  not  a few  to  maintain  that  hero  we  have 
* infinite  riches  in  a little  room.’  In  this  collection 
I find  no  verso  so  realistic  as  to  be  unimaginative, 
but  I do  find  a quaint  use  of  old  phraseology,  and 
a revival  of  tho  early  rhythmical  accents.  Besides 
enriching,  like  Tennyson,  our  modern  English  by 
tho  revival  of  obsolete  yet  effective  Saxon  and 
Norman  words,  Rossetti  adds  to  its  flexibility  by 
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novel  inversions  and  accentual  endings.  Through- 
out his  poetry  we  discern  a finesse,  a regard  for 
detail,  and  a knowledge  of  colour  and  sound,  that 
distinguish,  this  master  of  the  Neo-Romantic 
School.  His  end  is  gained  by  simplicity  and  sure 
precision  of  touch.  He  knows  exactly  what  effect 
lie  desires,  and  produces  it  by  a firm  stroke  of 
colour,  a beam  of  light,  a single  musical  tone.  He 
approaches  Tennyson  in  simplicity,  purity,  and 
richness  of  tone.  His  verse  is  a compact  of  ten- 
derness, emotional  ecstasy,  and  poetic  fire.”  See 
Stedman’s  Victorian  Poets , Swinburne’s  Essays  and 
Studies,  and  Forman’s  Living  Poets. 

Rossetti,  Maria  Francesca,  prose  writer 
(b.  1827,  d.  1875),  was  the  author  of  The  Shadow  of 
Panic  (1871),  and  other  works. 

Rossetti,  William  Michael,  prose  writer, 
is  the  author  of  Criticisms  on  Swinburne’ s Poems 
and  Ballads  (1866);  Fine  Art:  chiefly  Contemporary 
Notices  (1867),  and  other  volumes,  besides  being 
the  editor  of  the  works  of  many  of  the  poets, 
notably  of  an  edition  of  Shelley’s  works. 

“Rotten  at  the  heart.” — The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  act  i.,  scene  3. 

“Rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark, 

Something  is.” — Samlet,  act  i.,  scene  4. 

Ron,  Le  Roman  de.  A poetical  chronicle, 
written  in  Norman  French,  by  Maistre  Wace,  and 
probably  finished  in  1115.  It  consists  of  17,000 
lines,  and  records  the  history  of  the  Normans  from 
the  settlement  of  Rollo  (Rou)  in  France  to  the 
year  1106.  The  Roman  was  edited,  with  notes,  in 
1827,  by  M.  Frederick  Pluquet.  English  trans- 
lations of  the  portions  which  refer  to  England 
were  written,  in  prose,  with  notes,  by  Edgar 
Taylor,  in  1827,  and  in  rhyme,  with  the  Anglo- 
Norman  text,  by  Rev.  Alexander  Malet,  in  1860. 

Roubigne,  Julia  de.  See  Julia  de  ROU- 
BIGNE. 

“ Rough  as  nutmeg-graters,  Be  as.”— 

Aaron  Hill,  Verses  written  on  a Window. 

“Rough-hew  them  how  we  will.” 

See  “ Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends.” 

“Round,  fat,  oily  man  of  God,  A 

little.” — Thomson,  The  Castle  of  Indolence,  canto  i., 
stanza  69. 

Round  Table,  The.  A series  of  essays 
published  in  The  Examiner  by  William  Hazlitt 
(1778 — 1830)  and  James  Henry  Leigh  Hunt  (1784 
— 1859).  They  were  fifty-two  in  number,  of  which 
only  twelve  were  by  Hunt.  The  remainder,  by 
Hazlitt,  were  eventually  published  separately  in 
1817.  According  to  the  original  idea,  the  essays 
were  to  be  contributed  by  several  persons : hence 
the  title  of  The  Round  Table. 

Round  Table,  The  Knights  of  the,  who 

figure  in  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King  (q.v.)  are 
Lancelot  (q.v.),  Bohort  (q.v.),  Gawain  (q.v.),  Kay 
(q.v.),  Modred  (q.v.),  Percivale  (q.v.),  Galahad 


(q.v.),  Gareth  (q.v.),  Pclleas  (q.v.),  Bedivere  (q.v.) 
and  Tristram  (q.v.).  The  Round  Table  itself  ia 
fabled  to  have  been  constructed  in  imitation  of  the 
one  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  himself  established 
in  imitation  of  that  used  at  the  Last  Supper.  There 
were  thirteen  seats  round  it,  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  the  apostles,  and  one  was  always  vacant 
in  allusion  to  the  treachery  of  Iscariot.  Other 
accounts  put  the  number  indifferently  at  fifty, 
sixty,  and  more,  and  some  say  the  empty  seat — the 
“ siege  perilous  ” — was  for  the  Holy  Grail.  The 
Table  came  into  the  possession  of  Arthur  (q.v.) 
as  the  portion  of  his  wife  Guinevere,  whose  father, 
Leodogran,  got  it  from  Uther  Pendragon,  for 
whom  it  was  made  by  Merlin  (q.v.). 

“ Round  unvarnished  tale  deliver,  I 

will  a.” — Othello,  acti.,  scene  3. 

Roundabout  Papers,  The.  A series  of 
essays  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  (1811 
— 1863),  originally  published  in  The  Cornhitt 
Magazine,  and  written,  says  Hannay,  “in  the 
true  essay  vein,  with  its  confidential  frankness  of 
humour.  They  give  us  the  feelings  about  many 
high  subjects  of  Thackeray’s  ripest  mind  and 
experience,”  containing  “at  once  some  of  his 
most  wildly  playful  comedy,  and  some  of  his  most 
directly  serious  moralising.” 

“Rounded  with  a sleep,  Our  little 

life  is.” — The  Tempest,  act  iv.,  scene  1.  Swin- 
burne, in  his  Atalanta  in  Calydon  (q.v.),  speaks  of 
our  life  as 

“ A watch  or  a vision 
Between  a Bleep  and  a sleep.” 

Rousillon,  Count  of.  See  Bertram. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques.  A French 

writer,  whose  Confessions,  Nouvelle  Seloise,  and 
Emile  have  all  appeared  in  English.  See  Carlyle’s 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship. 

Routh,  Martin  James,  D.D.,  President 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  (b.  1755,  d.  1854), 
published  Reliquice  Sacrce  (1814 — 48),  and  edited 
several  classical  works,  besides  producing  an  edition 
of  Bishop  Burnet’s  History  of  his  Own  Times  (1823 
—33). 

Rovers,  The : “ or,  the  Double  Arrange- 
ment.” A parody  on  the  German  sentimental 
drama  generally,  and  on  Schiller’s  Robbers  in  par- 
ticular; contributed  to  The  Anti- Jacobin  (q.v.)  by 
George  Canning  (q.v.),  John  Hookham  Frere 
(q.v.),  and  others.  See  Rogero. 

Row,  John,  Scottish  minister  (b.  1568,  d. 
1646),  was  the  author  of  a History  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland. 

Row,  John,  Principal  of  King’s  College, 
Aberdeen  (b.  1598,  d.  1672),  was  the  author  of  a 
Hebrew  Grammar  and  a Hebrew  Vocabulary. 

Rowe,  John,  of  Tiverton,  Nonconformist 
divine  (d.  1677),  was  the  author  of  The  Love  of 
| Christ,  and  other  works. 
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Rowe,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  miscellaneous 
ivriter  (b.  1674,  d.  1737),  published  Friendship  in 
Death , in  Twenty  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the 
Living  (1721) ; The  History  of  Joseph  (1736) ; Devout 
Exercises  of  the  Heart  (1737);  and  Letters,  Moral 
and  Entertaining.  Her  Works  were  published  by 
her  husband,  Thomas  Rowe  (q.v.),  in  1739.  See 
Philomela. 

Rowe,  Nicholas,  poet-laureate  and  dramatist 
(b.  1673,  d.  1718),  wrote  The  Ambitious  Stepmother 
(1700);  Tamerlane  (1702),  (q.v.);  The  Fair  Peni- 
tent (1703),  (q.v.)  ; The  Biter  (1706),  (q.v.)  ; 
Ulysses  (1706),  (q.v.) ; The  Royal  Convert  (170S), 
(q.v.) ; Jane  Shore  (1714)  ; Lady  Jane  Grey  (1715), 
and  other  works  printed  with  the  plays,  and  a Life 
of  the  Rev.  S.  Hales,  in  1719.  His  edition  of 
Shakespeare  appeared  in  1709,  his  translation  of 
Lucan’s  Pharsalia  in  1718.  “Rowe’s  genius,” 
Bays  Warton,  “ was  rather  delicate  and  soft  than 
strong  and  pathetic;  his  compositions  soothe  us 
with  a tranquil  and  tender  sort  of  complacency, 
rather  than  cleave  the  heart  with  pangs  of  com- 
miseration. His  distresses  are  entirely  founded 
upon  the  passion  of  love.  His  doctrine  is  extremely 
elegant  and  chaste,  and  his  versification  highly 
melodious.  His  plays  are  declamations  rather  than 
dialogues,  and  his  characters  are  general  and  un- 
distinguished from  each  other.”  “Whence,”  says 
Johnson,  “has  Rowe  his  reputation?  From  the 
reasonableness  and  propriety  of  some  of  his  scenes, 
from  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the  suavity  of 
his  verse.  He  seldom  moves  either  pity  or  terror, 
but  he  often  elevates  the  sentiments;  he  seldom 
pierces  the  breast ; but  he  always  delights  the  ear, 
and  often  improves  the  understanding.  His  versifi- 
cation seldom  wants  either  melody  or  force.”  “ He 
was  a friend  of  Addison’s,”  says  Professor  Ward, 
“and  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of  dramatic  litera- 
ture by  his  edition  of  Shakespeare,  accompanied  by 
a biography.  In  his  own  plays  he  adopted  blank 
verse  in  lieu  of  the  heroic  couplet  established  by 
Dryden ; but  has  nothing  else  to  approach  him 
to  the  Elizabethan  tragedians.  He  is,  perhaps, 
happiest  in  the  delineation  of  female  passion  and 
weakness.”  See  Despairing  Shepherd,  The  ; 
Jane  Shore. 

Rowe,  Thomas,  Nonconformist  divine  (d. 
1698),  was  the  author  of  The  Christian's  Work,  and 
other  treatises. 

Rowe,  Thomas,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1687,  d.  1715),  wrote  a continuation  of  Plutarch’s 
Lives  (1728),  and  some  verses,  published  with  the 
works  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Rowe  (q.v.),  in  1739. 

Rowena.  A Saxon  princess,  ward  of  Cedric 
of  Rotherwood,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  romance  of 
Lvanhoe  (q.v.). 

Rowland,  Childe.  An  old  Scottish  ballad, 
which  tells  how  the  hero,  from  whom  it  takes  its 
name,  and  who  is  identical  with  Roland  or  Or- 
lando, the  famous  Paladin,  undertakes  the  perilous 
journey  to  Elfland,  and,  guided  by  Merlin,  succeeds 


in  rescuing  his  sister,  Burd  Helen,  from  the  con- 
finement in  which  she  was  kept  by  the  fairies. 
Shakespeare  has  an  allusion  to  tho  story. 

Rowlands,  Samuel,  poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1570,  d.  1625),  produced  The  Betraying  of 
Christ,  and  other  poems  (1598),  (q.v.) ; The  Letting 
Humour's  Blood  in  the  Head-Vayne  (1600);  ’ Tis 
Merry  when  Gossips  Meele  (1602)  ; The  famous  His- 
toric of  Guy  Earle  of  Warwicke  (1607) ; Democritus : 
or,  Doctor  Merriman  his  Medicines  against  Melan- 
choly Humours  (1607);  Diogenes's  Lanthorne  (1607); 
Humors  Looking -glasse  (1608),  (q.v.)  ; The  Knave 
of  Clubs  (1609),  (q.v.);  Martin  Mark-all,  Beadle 
of  Bridewell  { 1610)  ; Haile  Fellow,  Well  Met  (1612); 
More  Knaves  Yet ; the  Knaves  of  Spades  and  Dia- 
monds (1612) ; The  Melancholie  Knight  (1615)  ; 
The  Night  Raven  (1618)  ; Good  Newes  and  Bad 
Ncwes  (1622);  Heaven's  Glory,  seeke  it:  Earth's 
Vanitie,  fly  it:  Hell's  Horror,  fere  it  (1628); 
and  some  other  works,  for  titles  of  which 
see  Lowndes’  Bibliographer  s Manual.  See  also 
Warton’ s History  of  English  Poetry,  Ritson’s 
Bibliographia  Poetica,  Brydges’  Censura  Literaria, 
British  Bibliographer , Restituta , and  Collier’s 
Poetical  Decameron.  See  Diogenes’s  Lanthorne; 
Guy  and  Amarant  ; Theatre  of  Delightful 
Recreation,  The. 

Rowle.  A Scottish  poet,  referred  to  in 
Lindsay’s  Complaynt.  It  is  not  certain  who  is 
here  intended,  whether  “ Rowll  of  Aberdeen”  or 
“ Rowll  of  Costorphine,”  both  of  whom  are  men- 
tioned by  Dunbar,  and  to  one  of  whom  is  attri- 
buted the  poem  entitled  Rowlls  Cursing,  printed 
by  Laing  in  Remains  of  the  Early  Popular  Poetry 
of  Scotland. 

Rowley,  Thomas.  Chatterton,  Thomas. 

Rowley,  William,  dramatist  (temp.  James I.), 
produced  the  following: — A Search  for  Money : 
or,  the  Lamentable  Complaint  for  the  Losse  of  the 
Wandring  Knight,  Mounsieur  L’ Argent  (1609)  ; A 
New  Wonder , a Woman  never  Text  (1632) ; All's 
Lost  by  Lust  (1633),  (q.v.) ; A Match  at  Midnight 
(1633) ; A Shoomaker  a Gentleman  (1638) ; The 
Birth  of  Merlin : or,  the  Childe  hath  found  its  Father 
(1662) ; and  various  plays,  written  in  conjunction 
with  other  dramatists.  Several  dramas  on  the 
books  of  the  Stationers’  Company  are  ascribed  to 
him.  See  Search  for  Money,  A;  Wonder,  A 
New. 

Roxana.  A Latin  tragedy  by  William  Ala- 
baster (1567 — 1640),  acted  at  Cambridge  in  1592, 
and  published  in  1632.  It  was  praised  by  Dr. 
Johnson  as  equal  in  point  of  style  to  Milton’s 
Latin  verses,  whilst  Hallam  has  discovered  that 
it  is  to  a great  extent  founded  upon  an  Italian 
tragedy  by  Luigi  Groto,  called  La  Dalida. 

Roxana.  A romance  by  Daniel  Defoe  (1663 
— 1731),  published  in  1724. 

Roxana.  A leading  character  in  Lee’s  Rival 
Queens  (q.v.). 
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Roxana  Termagant,  Madame.  The 

supposed,  editress  of  Have  at  ye  all : or,  the  Drury  - 
lane  Journal,  conducted  by  Bonnell  Thornton 
(1724—1768)  in  1752. 

Roxburghe  Club,  The,  consisting  of  forty 
(formerly  thirty-one)  members,  was  instituted  in 
London  in  1812.  A considerable  number  of  pub- 
lications of  great  value  and  interest  have  been 
issued  under  its  auspices. 

Roy,  Rob.  See  Bob  Boy. 

Roy,  William.  See  Breefe  Dialogue,  &c., 
and  Burying  of  the  Mass,  The. 

Royal  Captive,  The.  A tragedy  by  John 
Maxwell,  a bhnd  poet,  published  at  York  in  1745. 
Maxwell  was  also  author  of  The  Distressed  Virgin , 
another  tragedy,  published  in  1761. 

Royal  Convert,  The.  A play  by  Nicholas 
Bowe  (1673—1718),  acted  in  1708.  “ The  scene,” 

says  Dr.  Johnson,  “lies  among  our  ancestors  in 
our  country,  and  therefore  very  easily  catches 
attention.”  See  Bodogune. 

Royal  Institution  Library,  The,  was 

founded  in  1809.  The  ball-room,  converted  into 
a library,  was  opened  in  1814. 

Royal  King  (The)  and  Loyal  Subject. 

A play  by  Thomas  Heywood  (d.  1640),  published 
in  1637,  from  which  Fletcher  was  indebted  for 
the  general  conception  of  his  loyal  Subject  (q.v.). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  loyal  Xing  was 
the  original,  though  the  loyal  Subject  was  per- 
formed in  1618.  “ Heywood,”  says  Hallam,  “has 
therefore  the  credit  of  having  conceived  the 
character  of  Earl  Marshal,  upon  which  Fletcher 
improved  in  Archas ; a brave  soldier,  of  that 
disinterested  and  devoted  loyalty  which  bears  all 
ingratitude  and  outrage  at  the  hands  of  an  un- 
worthy and  misguided  sovereign.” 

Royal  Progress,  The.  A poem,  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  arrival  in  England  of  George  I.,  by 
Thomas  Tickell;  inserted  in  No.  260  of  The 
Spectator. 

Royal  Slave,  The.  A tragi-comedy  by 
William  Cartwright  (1611 — 1643),  printed  in 
1639,  and  performed  before  the  King  and  Queen 
by  the  students  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  on 
August  30,  1637,  and  at  Hampton  Court,  in  1640. 
The  celebrated  Dr.  Busby  took  part  in  the  former 
representation. 

Roy’s  Wife  of  Aldivalloch.  A Scottish 
song  by  Mrs.  Grant  of  Carron  (1745 — 1814) ; 
sometimes  erroneously  attributed  to  Mrs.  Grant  of 
Laggan.  “ Both  Bums  and  Allan  Cunningham 
admired  and  praised  it.”  The  writer  is  thought  to 
have  founded  her  work  upon  an  old  ballad,  printed 
in  Mackay’s  Scottish  Songs,  and  said  to  be  the 
composition  of  a shoemaker,  which  described  how 
the  wife  of  a real  Boy  ran  off  with  a certain 
Davie  Gordon,  but  was  pursued,  and  brought  back 


to  her  Jiusband.  ’Mrs.  Grant’s  version  has  of  course 
more  refinemenFthan  this  older  composition. 

Rubbe  and  a great  Cast,  and  Runne 
and  a Great  Cast.  The  second  bowle 

“Epigrams  by  Thomas  Freeman,  Gent.,”  nub’ 
lished  in  1614.  ’ 1 D* 

Ruddiman,  Thomas,  grammarian  and 
classical  editor  (b.  1674,  d.  1757),  published  Rudi- 
ments of  the  latin  Tongue  (1714)  ; Grammatical 
Latince  Institutiones  (1725 — 31) ; and  various  other 
works  connected  with  classical  scholarship,  includ- 
ing an  edition  of  Buchanan’s  works  (1715).  See 
his  life  by  George  Chalmers  (1794). 

“ Ruddy  drops  (The)  that  visit  my 

sad  heart.” — Julius  Ccesar,  act  ii.,  scene  1.  Gray, 
in  The  Bard  (part  i.,  stanza  3),  speaks  of  “the 
ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart.” 

Ruddymane.  The  infant  son  of  Sir  Mor- 
dant, ‘ ‘ so  called  because  his  hand  was  red  with 
his  mother’s  blood,”  in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene. 

“ Rude  am  I in  my  speech.”— Othello, 
act  i.,  scene  3. 

“Rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet 

sleep,  The.”  See  stanza  iv.  of  Gray’s  Elegy 
written  in  a Country  Churchyard  (q.v.). 

Rudge,  Rarnaby.  See  Barnaby  Budge. 

Rugby.  Servant  to  Dr.  Caius,  in  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  (q.v.). 

Rugby  Chapel.  A poem  by  Matthew 
Arnold,  dated  November,  1857,  and  written  in 
memory  of  the  author’s  father,  Thomas  Arnold 
(q.v.). 

Ruggle,  George,  Fellow  of  Clare  College, 
Cambridge  (b.  1575,  d.  1622),  produced  Ignoramus , 
a comedy  (q.v.). 

“Ruin  fiercely  drives  her  plough- 
share o’er  Creation.” — Young,  Night  Thoughts, 
night  ix.,  line  167.  Burns  speaks  of — 

“ Stem  ruin’s  ploughshare  ” 
in  A Mountain  Daisy. 

“Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king.” 

First  line  of  Gray’s  ode,  The  Bard  (q.v.). 

“Ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout.”— 

Paradise  lost,  book  ii.,  line  995. 

Ruins  of  Rome,  The.  A didactic  poem,  in 
blank  verse,  written  by  John  Dyer  (1700 — 1758), 
and  published  in  1740. 

Ruins  of  Time,  The.  A poem  by  Edmund 
Spenser,  dedicated  to  Sidney’s  sister,  Mary  Coun- 
tess of  Pembroke.  It  is  from  the  French  of  Bellay. 

Rule  a Wife  and  have  a Wife.  A. 

comedy  by  J ohn  Fletcher  (157  6 — 1 625), “founded, 
Dyce  says,  “ in  part,  on  one  of  the  novels  of 
Cervantes.”  “ Every  personage  in  this  comedy, 
says  another  critic,  “ is  drawn  with  a vigorous 
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encil.  It  is  indeed  a mere  picturo  of  roguery; 
>r  even  Leon,  the  only  character  for  whom  wo 
in  feel  any  sort  of  interest,  has  gained  his  ends 
y stratagem ; but  his  gallant  spirit  redeems  this 
i our  indulgent  mew  of  dramatic  morality,  and  wo 
re  justly  pleased  with  the  discomfiture  of  fraud 
nd  effrontery  in  Estifania  and  Margarita.”  It 
,’as  produced  in  1624. 

“liulo  Britannia!  Britannia  rules  the 

.aves.”  First  lino  of  the  chorus  of  a song  in 
Thomson's  masque  of  Alfred  (q.v.),  act  ii.,  scene  5. 

Rule  of  Reason,  The : “ conteinying  tho 
Lrto  of  Logique,  set  forth  in  Englis'he,”  by 
Thomas  Wilson  (d.  1581).  See  Retorique,  Art 

ip. 

“Ruler  of  the  inverted  year.”— Cow- 
?eh’s  apostrophe  to  Winter,  in  The  Task  (“  Winter 
Evening  ”),  book  iv. 

“Ruling  passion  (The)  conquers 

reason  still.” — Tope,  Moral  Essays,  epistle  iii., 
line  153. 

“Ruling  passion  (Your)  strong  in 

death.” — Pope,  Moral  Essays , epistle  i.,  line  262. 

“Rum  and  true  religion.”  A phrase 
t occurring  in  stanza  34,  canto  ii.,  of  Byron’s  poem 
of  Eon  Juan  (q.v.)  :■ — 

“ There’s  nought,  no  doubt,  so  much  the  spirit  calms. 

As  rum  and  true  religion.” 

“Ruminating  age.”— Cowper,  The  Progress 
of  Error,  line  24. 

Rumour  speaks  the  prologue  to  the  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  The  stage  direction 
describes  the  character  as  “ painted  full  of  tongues  ” 
— a common  method  of  representing  Humour.  Thus 
Chaucer  in  the  House  of  France  : — 

“ She 

Had  also  fell  upstanding  eres 
And  tongis  as  on  best  beu  heres.” 

“Run  a-muck,  To.” — Pope,  Imitation  of 
- Horace,  book  ii.,  satire  i.,  line  69. 

Runmmede.  A tragedy  by  John  Logan 
(1/48 — 1788),  produced  in  1783,  and  founded  on 
; the  story  of  Magna  Charta.  It  was  interdicted  in 
1 London  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  upon  political 
grounds,  but  was  acted  in  Edinburgh  and  after- 
wards published,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Logan’s 
parishioners,  who  thought  the  composition  of  a 
tragedy  inconsistent  with  the  profession  of  a 
clergyman. 

Runnymede,  Letters  of,  on  political  topics, 
yntten  by  Benjamin  Disraeli  (q.v.)  in  1835. 
They  were  addressed  to  the  leading  statesmen  of 
the  day. 

“Runs  (He  that)  may  read.”  — Cowper, 
tirocinium,  line  80.  Tho  original  of  the  phraso 
is  in  Ilabakkuk  ii.  2 : — “ That  he  may  run  that 

readoth  it.” 

“Runs  my  dream,  So.”— Tennyson,  In 
■alcmoriam,  canto  liii. 


“Runs  (So)  the  round  of  life  from 

hour  to  hour.” — Tennyson,  Circumstance. 

“ Runs  (So)  the  world  away.”— Hamlet, 
act  iii.,  scene  2. 

“ Rupert  of  Debate,  The.”  A title  be- 
stowed upon  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  (1799 — 1869) 
by  Edward,  Lord  Lytton,  in  his  New  Timon  (q.v.), 
part  i.,  stanza  6. 

Rural  Content : “ or,  the  Muirland  Farmer.” 
A poem  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  by  Andrew  Scott 
(1757—1839). 

Rural  Postman  of  Bideford,  The.  See 

Bideford,  The  Rural  Postman  of. 

Rural  Sports.  A Georgic,  by  John  Gay; 
printed  in  1711,  and  dedicated  to  Pope.  It  is  in 
two  cantos. 

Rural  Tales  and  Ballads.  By  Robert 
Bloomfield,  written  in  1802. 

Rushworth,  John  (d.  1690),  was  an  in- 
defatigable, if  somewhat  undiscriminating,  col- 
lector of  historical  documents  relating  to  his  time, 
a number  of  which  appeared  in  1659,  the  whole 
work  being  completed  in  1701,  under  the  title  of 
Historical  Collections  of  Private  Passages  of  State, 
Weighty  Matters  in  law,  and  Pemarkable  Proceed - 
ings  in  Five  Parliaments  from  1618  to  1648. 

Ruskin,  John,  LL.D.,  art  critic,  Slade 
Professor  of  Fine  Art  at  Oxford  (b.  1819),  has 
written  Salsetto  and  Elephanta,  a Poem  (1839) ; 
Modern  Painters  (1843 — 1860)  ; The  Seven  Lamps 
of  Architecture  (1849);  The  Stones  of  Venice  (1851 
— 1853) ; Notes  on  the  Construction  of  Sheepfolds 
(1851);  The  King  of  the  Golden  Fiver  (1851);  Two 
Paths  (1854) ; Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting 
(1854);  Giotto  and  his  Works  (1855)  ; Notes  on  the 
Turner  Collection  (1857)  ; The  Political  Economy  of 
Art  (1858) ; Elements  of  Perspective  (1859);  Eccora- 
tion  and  Manufacture  (1859);  Unto  this  Last  (1862); 
Ethics  of  the  Fust  (1865);  Sesame  and  Lilies  (1865); 
The  Study  of  Architecture  in  our  Schools  (1865); 
The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive  (1866) ; Time  and  Tide  by 
Wear  and  Tyne  (1868);  The  Queen  of  the  Air : the 
Greek  Myths  of  Cloud  and  Storm  (1869) ; Lectures 
on  Art  (1870);  Aratra  Pentelici : the  Elements  of 
Sculpture  (1872) ; and  Fors  Clavigera.  He  has  also 
contributed  largely  to  periodical  literature.  “ Mr. 
Ruskin,”  says  Charlotte  Bronte  in  one  of  her 
letters,  “ seems  to  mo  one  of  the  few  genuine 
writers,  as  distinguished  from  bookmakers,  of  this 
age.  Plis  earnestness  even  amuses  mo  in  certain 
passages,  for  I cannot  help  laughing  to  think  how 
Utilitarians  will  fume  and  fret  over  ins  deep,  serious 
(and,  as  they  will  think,  fanatical)  reverence  for  Art. 
That  pure  and  severe  mind  you  [G.  H.  Lewes] 
ascribed  to  him  speaks  in  every  lino.  He  writes 
liko  tho  consecrated  Priest  of  tho  Abstract  and 
Ideal.”  Sec  Graduate  of  Oxford,  A;  Salsetto 
and  Elephanta  ; Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture, 
The;  Sheepfolds,  Notes  on  the  Construction  of. 
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Russel,  Alexander,  journalist  (b.  1814,  d. 
1876),  was  the  author  of  a work  on  The  Salmon, 
and  of  various  contributions  to  Tait’s  Magazine , 
Blackwood' s Magazine,  The  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Reviews,  and  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  He 
became  editor  of  The  Berwick  Advertiser  in  1839, 
of  The  Fife  Herald  in  1842,  and  conducted  The 
Scotsman  from  1847  to  1876. 

Russell,  John,  Earl,  statesman  (b.  1792), 
has  written  The  Life  of  Lord  William  Russell 
(1819);  Letters  for  the  Rost,  not  the  Press  (1820); 
The  Nun  of  Arronca,  a Tale  (1822);  Bon  Carlos,  a 
Tragedy  (1822);  An  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  English 
Government  (1823);  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe 
(1824 — 9) ; The  Establishment  of  the  Turks  in  Europe 
(1828);  An  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution (1832);  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Moore  (1852 — 6); 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Fox  (1859);  Letters  on  the 
State  of  Breland  (1868);  The  Foreign  Policy  of  England 
from  1570  to  1870  (1871);  Essays  on  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  the  West  of 
Europe  from  the  Reign  of  Tiberius  to  the  End  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  (1873);  Recollections  and  Sugges- 
tions, 1813 — 1873  (1875);  and  other  works.  A 
Selection  from  his  Speeches,  1817 — 41,  and  Bespatches, 
1859 — 65,  appeared  in  1870.  See  Gentleman  who 

HAS  LEFT  HIS  LODGINGS,  A. 

Russell,  Michael,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop 
of  Glasgow  and  Galloway  (b.  1781,  d.  1848),  wrote 
The  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History  (1821 
— 27) ; The  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
liivington’s  Theological  Library  ; several  works  in 
the  Cabinet  Library ; and  a large  number  of  con- 
tributions to  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  The 
British  Critic,  and  other  periodicals. 

Russell,  William  Howard,  LL.D.,  jour- 
nalist (b.  1821),  has  been  a contributor  to  The 
Times  since  1841,  when  he  wrote  for  it  descrip- 
tions of  the  (Irish  elections.  He  became  a regular 
member  of  the  staff  in  1843,  and  in  1846  wrote 
accounts  of  the  potato  famine  of  that  year.  He 
first  acted  as  “Special  Correspondent”  for  his 
paper  in  1854 — 5,  going  all  through  the  Crimean 
War,  of  which  he  penned  a History  that  put  him 
in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession.  Since  then  he 
has  acted  as  the  historian,  in  the  pages  of  the 
leading  journal,  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  American 
Civil  War,  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Cable,  the 
Austro-Prussian  War,  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
the  Prince  of  Wales’  Visit  to  India,  and  other 
famous  events  of  modern  times.  His  Letters  from 
the  Crimea  appeared  in  volume  form  in  1855 — 6 ; 
his  Biary  in  Lndia,  in  1860;  his  Biary  North  and 
South,  in  1863  ; his  Biary  in  the  East,  in  1869  ; his 
Biary  in  the  Last  Great  War,  1873;  and  his  Tour 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Lndia,  in  1877.  Dr. 
(Russell  founded  and  became  the  editor  of  The  Army 
and  Navy  Gazette  in  1858.  His  novel,  The  Adven- 
tures of  Dr.  Brady,  appeared  in  1868. 

Russell,  William,  LL.D.,  historian  (b. 
1746,  d.  1794),  published  a History  of  Modern 


Europe  (1779);  a History  of  America  (1779)-  a 
History  of  Ancient  Europe  (1793) ; tragedies,  tales 
fables,  poems,  and  other  works.  See  The  Quarterly 
Review,  xxxv.,  198,  199,  and  the  Life  bv  Irvin* 
(1801).  * ° 

Rust,  George,  Bishop  of  Dromore  (d.  1670), 
wrote  A Biscourse  of  Truth,  and  other  works. 

“ Rustic  moralist  to  die,  That  teach 

the.’  — Giiay,  Elegy  Written  in  a Country  Church- 
yard. 

Rustifucius,  Trismegistus.  ^Nothing, 
Ode  to. 

“Rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk.”  See 

“ Prouder  than  rustling,”  &c. 

Ruth.  A lyric  by  Thomas  Hood,  written  in 
1827.  It  begins: — 

“ She  stood  breast-high  amid  the  corn, 

Clasp’d  by  the  golden  light  of  morn ; 

Like  the  sweetheart  of  the  sun, 

Who  many  a glowing  kiss  had  won.” 

Ruth.  A poem  by  Sir  William  Stirling  Max- 
well (b.  1818),  included  in  a privately-printed 
volume  of  Songs  of  the  Holy  Land.  See  Grant 
Wilson’s  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Scotland. 

Ruth.  A poem  by.  William  Wordsworth, 
written  in  1799. 

Rutherford,  Samuel,  Presbyterian  divine 
(b.  1600,  d.  1661),  wrote  Exercitatioms  Apologetic <p. 
pro  Bivina  Gratia  (1636) ; A Peaceable  and  Tem- 
perate Plea  for  Paul's  Presbyterie  in  Scotland  (1642) ; 
The  Bue  Rights  of  Presbyteries  (q.v.) ; Lex  Rex 
(q.v.) ; The  Tryall  and  Triumph  of  Faith  (1645) ; 
The  Bivine  Right  of  Church  Government  (1646); 
Christ  Eying  and  Brawing  Sinners  to  Himself 
(1647) ; A Survey  of  the  Spiritual  Antichrist 
(1648)  ; A Free  Disputation  against  pretended 
Liberty  of  Conscience  (1649)  ; Bisputatio  Scholastica 
de  Bivina  Providentia  (1650)  ; The  Covenant  of 
Life  Opened  (1655) ; and  A Survey  of  the  Survey  of 
that  Summe  of  Church  Discipline  penned  by  Thomas 
Hooker  (1658).  His  Life  has  been  written  by 
Murray  (1828)  and  Thomson  (1836).  His  Religious 
Letters  were  printed  in  1819  and  1836. 

Ryence’s  Challenge,  King.  A song  sung 
before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth  in  1575, 
and  founded  on  one  of  the  Arthurian  legends. 

Rychardes,  Thomas.  See  Mesogonus. 

Ryle,  John  Charles,  Canon  of  Norwich  (b. 
1816),  is  the  author  of  Expository  Thoughts  on  the 
Gospels  (1856 — 9),  Christian  Leaders  of  a Hundred 
Years  Ago  (1868),  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  Other 
Bays  (1869),  and  numerous  other  works  on  reli- 
gious subjects. 

Rymar,  Robert.  “Poet  at  the  Spa,”  in 

Sir  Walter  Scott’s  St.  j Honan's  Well. 

Rymer,  Thomas,  antiquarian  and  critic  (b. 
1638,  d.  1714),  produced  Edgar:  or,  the  English 
Monarch , a play  (1677) ; The  Tragedies  of  the  Last 
Age  Considered  (1678)  ; The  Antiquity,  Power , and 
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Decay  of  Parliament  (16S4') ; A Short  View  of  the 
Tragedy  of  the  Last  Aye  (1693) ; a translation  of 
Rapin’ s Reflections  on  Aristotle's  Treatise  of  Poesie 
(1694) ; and  Pcedera,  Cwwentiones  Liter ce  (q.v.). 


S 


Sabbath,  The.  A poem  by  James  Grahame 
(1765 — 1311),  published  in  1804.  It  was  apropos 
of  this  work  that  Byron  dubbed  the  author 
“Sepulchral  Grahame.”  Ho  published  Sabbath 
{ Walks  in  1805.  The  Sabbath  is  in  blank  verse  : — • 

“ How  still  the  morning  of  ttie  hallowed  day  ! 

Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labour,  hushed 

The  ploughboy’s  whistle  and  the  milkmaid’s  song : 

The  dizzy  millwheel  rests  ; the  anvil’s  din 
Hath  ceased  ; all,  all  around  is  quietness.” 

“ Sabbath ! thee  I hail,  the  poor  man’s 

I day!  ” — Grahame,  The  Sabbath,  lino  40. 


Sabrina.  The  daughter  of  Locrine  and 
: Estrildas,  King  and  Queen  of  England;  thrown 
into  the  river  Severn  by  Gwendolen,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Locrine.  In  Milton’s  Comus  (q.v.)  and 
Fletcher’s  Faithful  Shepherdess  (q.v.),  she  is  repre- 
- sented  as  being  transformed  into  a river  nymph,  in 
order  that  her  honour  might  be  preserved  inviolate. 

Sacharissa.  The  heroine  of  the  love  poetry 
of  Edmund  Waller  (1605 — 1687).  “ Being  too 

young,”  says  Johnson,  “ to  resist  beauty,  and  pro- 
bably too  vain  to  think  himself  resistible,  he  fixed 
his  heart  perhaps  half  fondly  and  half  ambitiously 
upon  the  Lady  Dorothea  Sidney,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whom  he  courted  by  all 
the  poetry  in  which  Sacharissa  is  celebrated.  She 
was  not,”  however,  “ to  be  subdued  by  the  power 
of  verse,  but  rejected  his  addresses,  it  is  said,  with 
disdain,  and  drove  him  away  to  solace  his  dis- 
appointment with  Amoret  or  Phillis.  She  married 
in  1639  the  Earl  of  Sunderland ; and  in  her  old 
age,  meeting  somewhere  with  Waller,  asked  him 
when  he  would  again  write  such  verses  upon  her : 
4 When  you  are  as  young,  madam,’  said  he,  1 and 
as  handsome  as  you  were  then.’  ” Sacharissa  is 
from  the  Greek  <rc i«xaP>  sugar. 


Sack  Full  of  News,  The.  A play,  sup- 
pressed by  the  Privy  Council  in  1557.  A Sack  Full 
of  News  was  the  name  of  an  old  ballad,  on  which 
the  play  may  possibly  have  been  founded. 


Sackville,  Charles.  See  Dorset,  Earl  of. 

Sackville,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Dorset  and 
Lord  Buckhurst  (1527 — 1608),  wroto  The  Induc- 
tion to  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates  and  (with  Thomas 
Norton,  1532 — 1584)  The  Tragedy  of  Gorboduc.  See 
the  biography  by  Wood  in  his  Athena:  Oxonicnscs ; 
also  Cooper’s  A thence  Cantabrigienses  and  Lloyd’s 
Worthies.  His  works  were  printed  in  1820.  For 
Criticism,  see  Warton’s  English  Poetry,  Hazlitt’s 
Age  of  Elizabeth,  and  Schlegel’s  Dramatic  Literature’, 
See  Gorboduc,  The  Tragedy  of;  Induction,  The. 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  The. 

35 


Sacra  Privata:  “Private  Meditations  and 
Prayers,”  by  Thomas  Wilson,  Bishop  of  Sodor, 
and  Man  (1663 — 1755) ; published  in  1800.  Com- 
paring this  work  with  the  same  writer’s  Maxims  of 
Piety  and  Christianity,  Matthew  Arnold  says,  in  his 
Essays  in  Criticism:  “Somo  of  the  best  things 
from  the  Maxims  have  passed  into  the  Sacra  Privata; 
still,  in  tho  Maxims  we  have  them  as  they  first 
arose ; and  whereas,  too,  in  the  Sacra  Privata  tho 
writer  speaks  very  often  as  one  of  the  clergy,  and 
as  addressing  the  clergy,  in  the  Maxims  he  almost 
always  speaks  solely  as  a man.  I am  not  saying  a 
word  against  the  Sacra  Privata,  for  which  I have 
tho  highest  respect.” 

Sacrament,  The  Play  of  the.  A middle- 
English  drama,  edited  in  1860  for  the  Philological 
Society. 

Sacred  Allegories,  by  the  Kev.  William 
Adams  (d.  1848),  contains  The  Shadoiv  of  the  Cross 
(1842),  The  Distant  Mills  (1844),  The  Old  Man's 
Home,  and  The  King's  Messenger,  which  were 
written,  the  author  tells  us,  “with  the  object  of 
bringing  out  strongly  and  distinctly  the  realities 
of  the  unseen  world.” 

Sacred  Poems,  by  Richard  Crashaw  (1616 
— 1650);  published  in  1646,  and  opening  with  an 
anagram  on  the  author’s  name : — 

“ Waa  Car  then  Crashaw,  or  was  Crashaw  Car. 

Since  both  within  one  name  combined  are? " 

Sacred  Songs,  by  Thomas  Moore.  These 
were  written  in  1816. 

Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,  The.  See 

Burnet,  Thomas. 

“ Sacred  to  ridicule  his  whole  life 

long.” — Pope,  Imitations  of  Momer,  bk.  ii.,  satire  i., 
lino  78. 

Sacriflciis,  De  : “ libri  duo ; 1°,  Omnia 
Judseorum  Nonnulla  Gentium  Profanarum  Sa- 
crificia;  2°,  Sacrificium  Christi.”  A work  by 
William  Outram  (1625 — 1679),  published  in  1677, 
in  which  he  defends  the  doctrine  of  vicarious 
punishment  and  piacular  sacrifices. 

Sacripant.  A Saracen  and  King  of  Circassia 
in  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso. 

“ Sad  by  fits  (’Twas),  by  starts  ’twas 

wild.” — Collins,  The  Passions,  hne  28. 

“ Sad  is  our  youth,  for  it  is  ever 

going.”  First  line  of  a sonnet  by  Aubrey  de 
Verb  (q.v.). 

Sad  One,  The.  A tragedy  by  Sir  John 
Suckling  (q.v.). 

Sad  Shepherd,  The : “ or,  a Tale  of  Robin 
Hood.”  An  unfinished  pastoral  drama  by  Ben 
Jonson  (1574 — 1637),  produced  in  1637.  uThc  Sad 
Shepherd  is,”  says  Ilallam,  “the  best  testimony  to 
the  poetical  imagination  of  Jonson.  Superior  in 
originality,  loveliness,  and  beauty  to  The  Faithful 
Shepherdess  (q.v.)  of  Fletcher,  it  reminds  us  ratlior, 
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in  language  and  imagery,  of  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream , and  perhaps  no  other  poetry  has  come  so 
near  to  that  of  Shakespeare.  This  beautiful  drama 
is  imperfect,  hardly  more  than  half  remaining,  or, 
more  probably,  having  ever  been  written.” 

“ Sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings.”— 

Xing  Richard  II.,  act  iii.,  scene  2. 

“Sadder  and  a wiser  man,  A.”  See  Cole- 
ridge’s poem  of  The  Ancient  Mariner,  part  vii. 

Saddletree,  Mr.  Bartoline.  “ The  learned 
saddler,”  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian (q.v.). 

Sadler,  Anthony,  D.D.  (temp.  Charles  II.), 
wrote  The  Subjects'  Joy  for  the  King' s Restoration, 
cheerfully  made  known  in  a Sacred  Masque  (1660), 
and  other  works.  See  Wood’s  Athena  Oxonienses. 

Sadler,  John,  Adjutant-General  and  Town 
Clerk  of  London  (b.  1615,  d.  1674),  wrote  The 
Rights  of  the  Kingdom : or,  Customs  of  our  Ancestors, 
published  in  1649. 

Sadler,  Michael  Thomas,  political  econo- 
mist (b.  1780,  d.  1835),  wrote  Ireland , its  Evils  and 
their  Remedies  (1828) : and  The  Law  of  Population 
(1830).  See  his  Memoirs  (1842). 

Sagan  of  Jerusalem,  The,  in  Dryden’s 
Absalom  and  Achitophel  (q.v.),  is  intended  for  Dr. 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London. 

Sage,  John,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  (b.  1652, 
d.  1711),  wrote  a Life  of  Gawin  Douglas , The 
Fundamental  Charter  of  Presbytery , The  late 
Establishment  of  Presbyterian  Government  in  1690, 
The  Reasonableness  of  a Toleration  of  those  of  the 
Episcopal  Persuasion,  and  other  works.  See  the 
Life  by  Gillan  (1714).  The  Works  were  published 
in  (1844 — 6),  by  the  Spottiswoode  Society. 

Sagramour.  A Knight  of  the  Round  Table, 
who  figures  in  Lancelot  du  Lac,  Morte  d’ Arthur, 
and  other  romances  of  chivalry. 

St.  Abe  and  his  Seven  Wives : “ a Tale 
of  Salt  Lake  City,”  by  Robert  Buchanan  (q.v.) ; 
published  in  1871,  and  devoted  to  a satirical  expose 
in  verse  of  Mormon  life  and  principles.  St.  Abe 
himself  tells  the  story,  and  records  how  he  left  six 
of  his  wives,  and  ran  away  with  the  one  whom  he 
really  loved. 

St.  Agnes,  The  Eve  of.  See  Agnes,  The 
Eve  of  St. 

St.  Andrews,  Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane, 
Bishop  of.  See  Wordsworth,  Charles. 

St.  Cecilia’s  Day.  See  Cecilia’s  Day,  St. 

St.  Clement’s  Eve.  A play  by  Sir  Henry 
Taylor  (b.  1800),  published  in  1862,  the  heroine 
of  which,  called  Iolande,  endeavours  to  cure  a 
certain  king  by  dipping  her  finger  in  the  sacred 
contents  of  a vial,  and  then  laying  it  on  the  Icing’s 
head.  But  the  cure  can  only  be  performed  by  a 
pure  virgin,  and  Iolatide  is  conscious  of  being  in 
iove  with  a man  who  has  a wife  living.  Therefore 


her  eiforts  fail.  “The  story  of  Iolande,”  says 
Anthony  Trollope,  “ is  wonderfully  graceful,  and 
if  original  with  the  author,  contains  strong  evidence 
of  the  fertility  of  his  imagination.” 

“ Saint  George  of  Merry  England.”— 

Spenser,  The  Faerie  Qucene. 

St.  Graal,  The.  The  fragment  of  a metrical 
romance,  quoted  by  Warton  in  his  History,  and 
ascribed  to  Thomas  Lovelick,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  It  is  said  to  consist  of  40,000 
lines.  See  also  Grail,  The  Holy. 

“ Saint  in  crape  is  twice  a saint  in 

lawn,  A.”  Line  136,  epistle  i.,  of  Pope’s  Moral 
Essays. 

St.  Irvyne.  A novel,  written  by  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  pub- 
lished in  December,  1810.  The  heroine  is  one 
Megalena  di  Metastasio. 

St.  John.  The  clergyman  in  Charlotte 
Bronte’s  novel  of  Jane  Eyre  (q.v.),  who  is  in  love 
with  the  heroine,  but  whose  offer  of  marriage  she 
declines. 

St.  John,  Henry,  Viscount  Bolingbroke. 
See  Bolingbroke. 

St.  John,  James  Augustus,  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1801),  has  published  The  Anatomy  of 
Society  (1831)  ; Journal  of  a Residence  in  Normandy 
(1831)  ; Lives  of  Celebrated  Travellers  (1831) ; The 
History,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Hindoos  (1832); 
Egypt  and  Mohammed  Ali  : or,  Travels  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Nile  (1834)  ; Tales  of  the  Kamadhan  (1835) ; 
Margaret  Rav ens croft  : or,  Second  Love  (1835)  ; The 
Hellenes  (1842) ; Sir  Cosmo  Digby  (1843)  ; Egypt 
and  Nubia  (1844) ; Views  in  Borneo  (1847);  Oriental 
Album  (1851);  Isis,  an  Egyptian  Pilgrimage  (1852) ; 
There  and  Back  Again  in  Search  of  Beauty  (1853) ; 
The  Nemesis  of  Power  (1854) ; Philosophy  at  the 
Foot  of  the  Cj-oss  (1854) ; The  Ring  and  the  Veil 
(1856) ; a Life  of  Louis  Napoleon  (1857) ; The  Educa- 
tion of  the  People  (1858);  a History  of  the  Four 
Conquests  of  England  (1862) ; Weighed  in  the  Balance, 
a novel  (1864);  and  a Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
(1869);  besides  editions  of  the  works  of  Browne, 
Bunyan,  Locke,  Milton,  and  More. 

St.  John,  Bayle,  miscellaneous  writer,  son  of 
of  the  above  (b.  1822,  d.  1859),  wrote  Two  Years' 
Residence  in  a Levantine  Family ; Village  Life  in 
Egypt ; Purple  Tints  of  Paris ; The  Turks  in 
Europe ; The  Travels  of  an  Arab  Merchant  ; The 
Louvre,  a Biography  of  a Museum ; Marctimo,  a 
Story  of  Adventure;  The  Sub- Alpine  Kingdom; 
The  Memoirs  of  St.  Simon  ; Montaigne  the  Essayist ; 
and  other  works. 

St.  John,  Horace  Roscoe,  miscellaneous 
writer,  brother  of  the  above  (b.  1832),  has  pub- 
lished The  Indian  Archipelago,  History  of  the  British 
Conquests  in  India,  and  a Life  of  Columbus.  His 
wife,  the  granddaughter  of  William  Roscoe  (q.v.), 
has  written  Lives  of  Audubon  and  Musa  niello,  The 
Court  of  Anna  Carafa,  and  other  works. 


St.  John,  Percy  Bolingbroke,  miscel- 
aneous  writer,  brother  of  the  above  (b.  1821),  has 
vritten  The  Arctic  Crusoe,  The  Snow  Ship,  Paul  Pea- 
wdy,  The  Backwood  Bangers,  The  Coral  Beef,  The 
Creole  Bride,  The  Bed  Queen,  and  many  other  tales 
>f  adventure. 

St.  John,  Spenser,  miscellaneous  writer, 
brother  of  the  above  (b.  1826),  has  published  Life 
n the  Forests  of  the  Far  West,  and  other  works. 

St.  John,  The  Eve  of.  See  Scott,  Sir 
i' Walter. 

St.  Leon:  “a  Tale  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,” 
written  by  William  Godwin  (1756 — 1836)  in  1799. 
•‘The  situations,”  says  Kegan  Paul,  “are  indeed 
sufficiently  incredible,  since  the  hero,  St.  Leon,  has 
the  secrets  of  the  Philosopher’s  Stone  and  the 
| JElixir  Vita? ; and  Godwin  took  as  his  motto  to  the 
{ •work  a quotation  from  Congreve,  ‘Ferdinand 
{ '•  Mendez  Pinto  was  but  a type  of  thee,  thou  liar  of 
| : the  first  magnitude.’  The  aim  of  the  tale  is  to 
[ - show  that  boundless  wealth,  freedom  from  disease, 

I weakness,  and  death,  are  as  nothing  in  the  scale 
;i.against  domestic  affection,  and  ‘ the  charities  of 
private  life.’  Though  it  had  a considerable  reputa- 
: tion,  and  went  through  many  editions,  it  never  had 
: the  popularity  of  Caleb  Williams  [q,v.]  ; its  even 
g greater  improbability  removed  it  still  more  from  the 
: region  of  human  sympathies.  But  the  description 
• of  Marguerite,  drawn  from  the  character  of  Mary 
' Wollstonecraft,  and  of  St.  Leon’s  life  with  her, 
ii  idealised  from  that  which  Godwin  had  himself 
- enjoyed,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  passages  in 
: English  fiction,  while  the  portrait  of  Charles,  St. 

Leon’s  son,  stands  alone.  No  such  picture  has 
■ elsewhere  been  drawn  of  a perfectly  noble,  self- 
t sacrificing  boy.” 

St.  Nicholas  (or,  The  Image  of  St.  Nicholas ). 
A miracle  play  by  Hilaries  (q.v.).  See  Morley’s 
English  Writers. 

St.  Patrick’s  Day:  “or,  the  Scheming 
Lieutenant.”  A farce  by  Bichard  Brinsley 
Sheridan  (1751 — 1816) ; produced  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1775. 

Saint  Peter’s  Complaynt.  A poem  by 
Robert  Southwell  (1560 — 1595);  published  in 
1595,  and  consisting  of  132  stanzas. 

Saint-Pierre,  Bernardin  de.  A French 
writer  (b.  1737,  d.  1814),  author  of  Paul  and 
Virginia  and  The  Indian  Cottage,  both  of  which 
have  been  frequently  translated  into  English. 

St.  Romauld.  A semi-humorous,  semi-serious 
' poem  by  Robert  Southey  (q.v.),  first  published  in 
his  British  Anthology  for  1800. 

St.  Honan’s  Well.  A novel  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (1771 — 1832),  published  in  1824.  The  villago 
described  in  it  has  been  identified  with  Gilsland 
in  Cumberland,  where  Scott  wooed  and  won  his 
wife,  then  Mdlle.  Charpentier.  Among  the  cha- 
racters are  Francis  Tyrell,  Lord  Etherington,  and 


Clara  Mowbray.  See  Dods,  Meg  ; MacTurk,  Car- 
tain  Hector  ; and  Meiklewham. 

“ Saint  run  mad,  The  worst  of  mad- 
men is  a.” — Pore,  Imitations  of  Horace,  bk.  i.,  ep. 
vi.,  line  27. 

“ Saint  (The)  sustained  it,  but  the 

woman  died.” — Pore,  Epitaph  on  Mrs.  Corbet. 

Sainte-Beuve,  Charles  Augustin,  (b. 

1804,  d.  1869).  A selection  from  the  Causerics 
de  Lundi  of  this  French  critic  has  been  published 
in  English. 

Saint’s  Encouragement,  The.  A poem 
by  Alexander  Brome  (q.v.),  in  nine  stanzas, 
ending : — 

“ But  when  our  faith  and  works  fall  down, 

And  all  our  hopes  decay, 

Our  acts  will  hear  us  up  to  heaven 
The  clean  contrary  way.” 

Saints’  Everlasting  Rest,  The.  A reli- 
gious work  by  Richard  Baxter  (q.v.),  published 
in  1649.  It  was  written  whilst  recovering  from  a 
severe  illness.  “This  is  a book,”  says  a critic, 
“for  which  multitudes  will  have  cause  to  bless 
God  for  ever.  . . . The  examples  of  heavenly 

meditation  Avhich  Baxter  gives  really  breathe  of 
heaven  ; and  the  importance  of  such  meditation  as 
a duty  and  as  a means  of  spiritual  growth  is  ad- 
mirably set  forth.” 

Saint’s  Tragedy,  The.  A dramatic  poem 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  (1819 — 1875) ; 
published  in  1846,  and  founded  on  the  story  of  St. 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary.  The  preface  is  by  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Maurice  (q.v.). 

“ Saints  who  taught  and  led  the  way 

to  heaven.” — Tickell,  Epistle  on  the  Heath  of 
Addison. 

Sala,  George  Augustus,  novelist,  essayist, 
and  journalist  (b.  1828),  has  written  The  Seven  Sons 
of  Mammon,  Captain  Dangerous,  Quite  Alone,  The 
Two  Prima  Donnas,  and  other  stories;  Twice  Bound 
the  Clock,  Breakfast  in  Bed,  Gaslight  and  Daylight, 
Under  the  Sun,  and  other  essays ; besides  America 
in  the  Midst  of  the  War,  Two  Kings  and  a Kaiser, 
A Journey  due  North,  Hutch  Pictures,  From  Water- 
loo to  the  Peninsula- , Borne  and  Venice,  William 
Hogarth,  and  other  miscellaneous  works.  His 
burlesque,  Wat  Tyler,  M.P.,  was  produced  in  1869. 
He  is  a voluminous  contributor  to  magazine  litera- 
ture, and  has  long  been  on  the  staff  of  The  Daily 
Telegraph.  Ho  was  the  founder  and  first  editor  of 
the  Temple  Bar  magazine. 

Salamandrine,  The.  A poetic  romance  by 
Dr.  Charles  Mackay  (q.v.),  published  in  1842.  It 
is  founded  on  the  Rosicrucian  system. 

Salanio  and  Salarino.  Friends  of  Antonio 
and  Bassanio,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (q.v.). 

Salathiel,  the  Immortal.  A romance  by 

the  Rev.  George  Croly  (q.v.). 

Sale,  George,  Orientalist  (b.  1680,  d.  1736), 
translated  the  Koran  into  English  (1734),  accom- 
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panying  his  version  with  notes  and  a preliminary 
discourse.  He  also  contributed  the  articles  on 
Oriental  history  to  Dr.  Birch’s  General  Dictionary 
and  the  Cosmogony  to  the  Universal  History. 

Sale  of  Rebellious  Household  Stuff, 
The.  “ This  sarcastic  exultation  of  triumphant 
loyalty  is  printed  ” by  Bishop  Percy  in  his  Reliques 
“from  an  old  black-letter  copy  in  the  Pepys  Collec- 
tion, corrected  by  two  others,  one  of  which  is  pre- 
served in  A Choice  Collection  of  120  Loyal  Songs,” 
published  in  1684. 

Salesbury,  William,  Welsh  philologist,  pub- 
lished in  1567  a translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  his  own  vernacular ; besides  A Dictionary  in 
English  and  Welshe  (1547),  and  one  or  two  minor 
works. 

Salisbury,  Earl  of.  See  Cecil,  Robert. 

Salisbury,  John  of.  See  John  oe  Salis- 
bury. 

Sally  in  our  Alloy.  A famous  ballad,  in 
seven  stanzas,  by  Henry  Carey  (1663 — 1743).  Pal- 
grave  speaks  of  it  as  “a  little  masterpiece  in  a very 
difficult  style  ; Catullus  himself  could  hardly  have 
bettered  it.  In  grace,  tenderness,  simplicity,  and 
humour,  it  is  worthy  of  the  ancients;  and  even 
more  so,  from  the  completeness  and  unity  of  the 
picture  presented.”  See  “Of  all  the  girls,”  &c. 

Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus.  An 

episode  in  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  translated  by 
Thomas  Peend  in  1565. 

Salmagundi.  A.  collection  of  amusing  and 
satirical  essays  by  Washington  Irving  (q.v.), 
William  Irving,  and  James  K.  Paulding  (q.v.), 
published  in  1809. 

Salmon,  Nathaniel,  topographer  and  anti- 
quarian (d.  1742),  wrote  Lives  of  the  Bishops.  A list 
of  his  Works  will  be  found  in  Nichols’  Literary 
Anecdotes.  See  also  Lowndes’s  Bibliographer' s 
Manual. 

Salmon,  William,  an  empiric  who  flou- 
rished in  the  seventeenth  century,  published  Poly- 
graphice : or,  the  Arts  of  Drawing,  Limning,  and 
Painting  (1675)  ; Horce  Mathematics  seu  Uranice 
(1679);  Sephorum  : or,  the  Druggist’s  Shop  Opened 
(1693) ; Botanologia  (1710) ; and  Palladio  Londinensis 
(1743).  See  Watts  'Bibliotheca. 

Salsetto  and  Elephanta.  The  title  of  the 
Newdigate  prize  poem,  gained  by  John  Ruskin 
(b.  1819)  in  1839.  Salsetto  and  Elephanta  are  two 
well-known  islands,  famous  for  their  temple-caves, 
and  these  in  Ruskin’s  poem  are  peopled  with  the 
airy  forms  of  that  Hindoo  mythology  which  the 
author,  in  his  peroration,  prays  may  soon  give  way 
before  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

Sam  Slick.  See  Slick,  Sam. 

SamWeHer.  See  Weller,  Sam. 

Samor:  “Lord  of  the  Bright  City.”  “An 
heroic  poem,”  by  Dean  Mllman  (1791 — 1868),  pub- 
lished in  1818. 


Sampson.  Servant  to  Capulet  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet  (q.v.). 

Sampson,  Dominie.  A schoolmaster,  ffi 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel  of  Guy  Mannervng 
(q.v.) ; “ a poor,  modest,  humble  scholar,”  says  the 
author,  “ who  had  won  his  way  through  the 
classics,  but  had  fallen  to  the  leeward  in  the 
voyage  of  life — no  uncommon  personage  in  a 
country  where  a certain  portion  of  learning  is 
easily  attained  by  those  who  are  willing  to  suffer 
hunger  and  thirst  in  exchange  for  acquiring  Greek 
and  Latin.”  The  Dominie’s  favourite  exclamation 
when  surprised  or  astonished  is  “ Pro-di-gi-ous !” 

Samson  Agonistes.  A dramatic  poem  by 
John  Milton  (q.v.),  probably  written  after  1667, 
and  published  in  1671  with  Paradise  Regained 
(q.v.).  The  subject  appears  to  have  suggested 
itself  to  him  as  early  as  1640,  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  he  should  so  long  have  clung  to  it 
and  finally  adopted  it.  “The  story  of  Samson,” 
says  Masson,  “must  have  seemed  to  Milton  a 
metaphor  or  allegory  of  much  of  his  own  life  in 
its  later  stages.  He  also,  in  his  veteran  days,  was 
a champion  at  bay,  a prophet- warrior  alone  among 
men  of  different  faith  and  different  manners.  He 
also  was  blind,  as  Samson  had  been.  He  also  had 
to  live  mainly  in  the  imagery  of  the  past.  Like 
Samson,  substantially,  he  had  been  a Nazarite — 
one  who  had  always  been  ascetic  to  his  dedicated 
service  to  great  designs.  Like  Samson  he  had 
married  a Philistine  woman — one  not  of  his  own 
tribe,  and  having  no  thoughts  or  interests  in  com- 
mon with  his  own.  The  tragedy,”  Masson  goes 
on  to  say,  “ was  offered  to  the  world  as  avowedly 
of  a different  order  to  that  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  England.  It  was  of  the  severe  classic 
order.  In  reading  it,  not  Shakespeare,  nor  Ben 
Jonson,  nor  Massinger,  must  be  thought  of,  but 
iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.”  It  was  not 
intended  for  the  stage,  though  Bishop  Atterbury 
had  a scheme  for  producing  it  at  Westminster, 
with  the  acts  and  scenes  arranged  by  Pope.  It 
was  set  to  music  by  Handel  in  1742. 

Sancroft,  william,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (b.  1616,  d.  1693),  wrote  Modern  Policies 
(1652) ; Occasional  Sermons  (1694)  ; and  some  other 
works.  His  Life  was  written  by  the  Rev.  G. 
D’Oyley  (1818).  See  Hallam’s  Literary  History, 
iv.  See  Fur  Przedestinatus. 

Sand,  George.  The  nom  deplume  of  Mdme. 
Dudevant  (1804 — 1876),  the  French  authoress, 
many  of  whose  works  have  been  translated  into 
English. 

Sanders,  Robert,  author  (b.  1729,  d.  1783), 
wrote  Gaffer  Greybeard,  a novel ; histories  of  Eng- 
land and  Rome;  The  Complete  English  Traveller;  a 
commentary  on  the  Bible;  The  Newgate  Calendar ; 
and  other  works. 

Sanderson,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (b. 
1587,  d.  1663),  was  tho  author  of  Logics  ArUs 
Compendixm  (1615),  Dc  J urainenti  Obligations  (1647), 
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Twenty  Sermons  (1655),  Nine  Cases  of  Conscience 
Resolved  (1668 — 74),  and  other  works.  Dean 
Hook  speaks  of  him  as  holding  an  eminent  place 
among  “thoso  true  sons  of  the  Church,  whose 
memory  she  cherishes  with  joy  and  thankfulness.” 
Hallam  describes  him  as  “ the  most  celebrated  of 
the  English  casuists.”  See  the  Ecclesiastical  Bio- 
graphy ; also  Isaak  Walton’s  Lives.  Sanderson’s 
Works  were  collected  and  published  by  Dr.  Jacob- 
son. 

Sanderson,  Robert,  antiquary  (b.  1660,  d. 
1741),  "wrote  a continuation  of  Rhymer’s  Feeder  a 
(q.v.),  edited  some  original  letters  by  William  III., 
and  published  a Life  of  Henry  V.,  besides  other 
works. 

Sandford  and  Merton,  The  History  of. 

A famous  story  of  juvenile  romance  by  Thomas 
Day  (1748 — 1789) ; first  published  in  1783 — 89.  An 
amusing  parody  of  it  was  contributed  to  Punch  by 
F.  C.  Bumand  (q.v.).  Lord  Houghton  describes 
Sandford  and  Merton  as  “the  delight  of  the  youth 
of  the  first  generation  of  this  century,”  and  as  “a 
skilful  imitation  and  adaptation  of  the  Emile  of 
Rousseau  to  English  life.” 

Sandford,  Harry.  One  of  the  boys  in  Day’s 
Sandford  and  Merton  (q.v.). 

Sands  of  Dee,  The.  A lyric  by  the  Rev. 
Chaiu.es  Kingsley  (1819 — 1875) : — 

“ Still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  cattle  home 
Across  the  sands  of  Dee.” 

“ Sands  (Our)  are  almost  run. "—Pericles, 
act  v.,  scene  2. 

Sandstone,  The  Old  Red.  A geological 
work  by  Hugh  Miller  (1802 — 1856),  published  in 
1841,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
The  Witness  and  Chambers'  s Journal. 

Sandys,  Edwin,  Archbishop  of  York  (b. 
1519,  d.  1588),  was  the  author  of  Sermons , and  the 
translator  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
Chronicles  in  the  “ Bishops’  Bible.”  See  Bible, 
The.  See  the  Life  by  Whittaker  (1812). 

Sandys,  Sir  Edwin,  son  of  the  above  (b. 
1561,  d.  1629),  wrote  Europce  Speculum:  or,  a 
View  or  Survey  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  the 
Western  Parts  of  the  World  (1605). 

Sandys,  George,  poet  and  traveller  (b. 
1577,  d.  1644),  wrote  A Relation  of  a Journey 
began  A. I).  1610  (1615),  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon  (1636  and  1642),  and 
translations  of  Grotius’s  Christ's  Passion  and 
Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  (1626),  (q.v.).  See  Relation 
of  a Journey,  &c. 

“Sang  (The)  will  maist  delight  That 

minds  ye  o’  lang  syne.” — Susanna  Blamire,  The 
Traveller  s Return. 

Sanglamore.  The  sword  of  Braggadochio 
(q.v.)  in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene. 


Sanglier  Shan,  Sir,  in  Spenser’s  Faerie 
Queene,  is  intended  for  Shan  O’Neil,  leader  of  the 
Irish  insurgents  in  1567. 

Sanity  of  True  Genius,  The.  One  of  the 

Last  Essays  of  Elia,  by  Charles  Lamb  (1775 — 1834), 
in  which  he  contends  that  “ so  far  from  the  position 
holding  true  that  great  wit  has  a necessary  alliance 
with  insanity,  the  greatest  wits,  on  the  contrary, 
will  ever  be  found  to  be  the  sanest  writers.  It  is 
impossible,”  he  says  truly,  “ for  the  mind  to  con- 
ceive of  a mad  Shakespeare.” 

“ Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans 

everything.” — As  You  Like  Lt,  act  ii.,  scene  7. 

Sansfoy,  Bryan.  See  Clyomon  and 

Clamydes. 

Sansfoy,  Sansjoy,  and  Sansloy.  Cha- 
racters in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene. 

Sansonetto.  A Christian  ruler  of  Mecca  in 
.Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso. 

Santa  Eilomena.  See  Filomena,  Santa. 

Sapience,  The  Werke  of.  A body  of  divi- 
nity compiled  by  John  Lydgate  (q.v.)  from  the 
French,  and  furnished  with  historical  examples, 

' apologues,  and  parables.  It  was  printed  by  Caxton. 

Sapientia  Veterum,  De.  A work  on  “ the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients,”  by  Francis,  Lord  Bacon 
(1561 — 1626) ; published  in  1609,  and  described  by 
Lord  Macaulay  as  one  “ which,  if  it  had  proceeded 
from  any  other  writer,  would  have  been  considered 
as  a masterpiece  of  art  and  learning,  but  which 
adds  little  to  the  fame”  of  its  author.  It  consists 
of  a series  of  mythological  fables,  with  “ explana- 
tions.” 

“ Sapphire  blaze,  The.”— Gray,  The  Pro- 
gress of  Poesy,  part  iii.,  stanza  2. 

Sappho,  in  Pope’s  Moral  Essays,  epistle  iii.,  is 
intended  for  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  who 
had  first  been  addressed  by  him  under  that  name 
in  1722.  Then  the  poet  was  good  enough  to  be 
complimentary.  In  the  Moral  Essays  he  compares 
“ Sappho’s  di’monds  with  her  dirty  smock” — 

“A  Sappho  at  her  toilet’s  greasy  task, 

W Itli  Sappho  fragrant  at  an  ev’ning  masque.” 

Sappho,  A Modern.  A lyric  by  Matthew 
Arnold  (b.  1822). 

Sappho,  Fragment  of.  Verses  by  Am- 
brose Philips,  praised  highly  by  Addison,  and 
beginning : — 

" Blessed  as  the  Immortal  gods  Is  he, 

The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee, 

And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 
Softly  speak  and  fondly  smile." 

Sappho  was  bom  about  630  b.c.  Her  Odes,  Frag- 
ments, and  Epigrams  were  translated  into  English 
by  Francis  Fawkes  (q.v.).  See  Muro’s  and  Mul- 
ler’s Introductions  to  Greek  Literature. 

Sappho  to  Phaon.  An  amatory  poem,  by 
Alexander  Pope.  See  Sappo  and  Piiao. 
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“ Sappho  (Where  burning)  loved  and 

sung.” — Byron,  Don  Juan,  canto  iii.,  stanza  86. 

“ Sapping  a solemn  creed  with  solemn 

sneer.” — Byron's  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  canto 
iii.,  stanza  107.  See  Decline  and  Fall. 

Sappo  and  Phao.  A drama  by  John  Lyly, 
played  before  Queen  Elizabeth  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
1591.  See  Sappho  to  Phaon. 

Sardanapalus.  A tragedy,  in  five  acts,  by 
Lord  Bhion  (1788 — 1824),  of  which  the  author 
says  : “In  this  tragedy  it  has  been  my  intention 
to  follow  the  account  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  reducing 
it,  however,  to  such  dramatic  regularity  as  I best 
could,  and  trying  to  approach  the  unities.  I 
therefore  suppose  the  rebellion  to  explode  and 
succeed  in  one  day  by  a sudden  conspiracy,  instead 
of  the  long  war  of  the  history.”  The  chief  cha- 
racters in  the  drama  are  Sardanapalus  himself,  the 
King  of  Nineveh  and  Assyria ; Zarina,  the  queen ; 
Myrrha,  an  Ionian  female  slave,  and  the  favourite 
of  Sardanapalus ; and  Arbaces  the  Mede,  who 
aspires  to  the  throne.  The  tragedy  is  dedicated 
“to  the  Illustrious  Goethe,”  to  whom  the  author 
“ presumes  to  offer  the  homage  of  a literary  vassal 
to  his  liege  lord,  the  first  of  existing  writers,  who 
has  created  the  literature  of  his  own  country,  and 
illustrated  that  of  Europe.”  Sardanapalus  appeared 
in  1821,  and  has  been  performed  occasionally  since. 

Sartor  Hesartus  ( i.e .,  “the  Tailor  Patched” 
— the  title  of  an  old  Scottish  ballad) : being  “The 
Life  and  Opinions  of  Herr  Teufelsdrockh,  in  three 
books,”  by  Thomas  Carlyle  (b.  1795)  ; published 
in  Fraser  s Magazine  during  the  years  1833  and 
1834,  and  reprinted  in  1838.  It  may  be  described 
as  a kind  of  philosophical  romance,  in  which  the 
author  gives  us,  in  the  form  of  a review  of  a sup- 
posed German  work  on  dress,  and  a notice  of  the 
writer,  his  opinions  on  things  in  general.  The 
hero,  it  has  been  said,  seems  to  be  intended  for  a 
portraiture  of  human  nature  as  affected  by  the 
moral  influence  to  which  a cultivated  mind  would 
be  exposed  by  the  transcendental  philosophy  of 
Fichte.  “ The  book,  with  its  mixture  of  indig- 
nation and  force,  strikes  one,”  says  Lowell,  “as 
might  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  if  the  marginal 
comments  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Sterne  in  his  wildest 
mood  had  by  some  accident  been  incorporated  with 
the  text.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  humour  of  Swift 
and  Sterne  and  Fielding,  after  filtering  through 
Kichter,  reappear  in  Carlyle  with  a tinge  of  Ger- 
manism.” See  Teufelsdrockh. 

Sartoris,  Adelaide,  nee  Kemble  (b.  about 
1816),  published  A Week  in  a French  Country 
House  (1867)  and  Medusa,  and  other  Tales  (1868). 

Satan.  See  Paradise  Lost. 

Satan  : “ or,  Intellect  without  God.”  A poem 
by  Eobert  Montgomery  (1807 — 1855),  published 
in  1830,  and  described  by  Lord  Macaulay  as  “a 
long  soliloquy,  which  the  Devil  pronounces  in  five 
or  six  thousand  lines  of  bad  blank  verse,  concern- 


ing geography,  politics,  newspapers,  fashionable 
society,  theatrical  amusements,  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
novels,  Lord  Byron’s  poetry,  and  Mr.  Martin's 
pictures.”  This  poem  obtained  for  its  author  the 
sobriquet  of  “ Satan  Montgomery.” 

“ Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  For 

idle  hands  to  do.” — Watts,  Divine  Songs,  song  xx. 

‘‘Satan  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore,”— 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  epistle  iii.,  line  351 — 

“ And  tempts  By  making  rich,  not  making  poor.” 

“ Satan  trembles  when  he  sees,  And,” 

— A line  in  Cowper’ s poetical  Exhortation  to  Prayer , 
followed  by — 

. “ Tlae  weakest  saint  upon  his  knees.” 

“ Satanic  School  of  Poetry,  The.”  A 

description  applied  by  Southey,  in  the  original 
preface  of  his  Vision  of  Judgment,  to  the  band  of 
writers  of  whom  Byron  and  Shelley  were  the 
recognised  leaders.  “ Though  their  productions,” 
wrote  Southey,  “ breathe  the  spirit  of  Belial  in  their 
lascivious  parts,  and  the  spirit  of  Moloch  in  their 
loathsome  images  of  atrocities  and  horrors,  which 
they  delight  to  represent,  they  are  more  especially 
characterised  by  a Satanic  spirit  of  pride  and 
audacious  impiety  which  still  betrays  the  wretched 
feeling  of  hopelessness  wherewith  it  is  allied.” 

“ Satellites  burning  in  a lucid  ring.”— 

An  allusion  by  Wordsworth  in  one  of  his  sonnets 
to  the  worthies  treated  of  by  Isaak  Walton  in  his 
Lives  ; followed  by — 

“Around  meek  Walton’s  heavenly  memory'.” 

Satire  against  Hypocrites,  A,  was  writ- 
ten by  John  Phillips,  the  nephew  of  Milton. 

Satire,  An  Essay  upon,  in  heroic  verse,  by 
John  Dryden  (1631 — 1701)  and  John  Sheffield, 
Duke  of  Buckinghamshire  (1649 — 1721).  The 
argument  is  probably  summed  up  in  the  concluding 
line — 

“ Learn  to  write  well,  or  not  to  write  at  all.” 

“ Satire  has  always  shone  among  the 

rest,” — Dryden  and  Sheffield,  Essay  on  Satire — 

“ And  is  the  Boldest  way,  if  not  the  Best, 

To  tell  men  freely  of  tlieir  faintest  faults, 

To  laugh  at  their  vain  deeds,  and  vainer  thoughts. 

“ Satire  in  disguise.”  See  “ Praise  unde- 
served.” 

Satire  of  the  Three  Estates.  Sec  Three 
Estatis. 

“ Satire  or  sense,  alas  ! Can  Sporus 

feel.”  See  Sporus. 

“ Satire  should,  like  a polished  razor 

keen.”  First  line  of  an  epigram  by  Lady  jMary 
Wortley  Montagu,  of  which  the  second  runs: 

« Wound  with  a touch  that's  scarcely  felt  or  seen." 

Both  lines  occur  in  some  Verses  addressed  to  Pope, 
in  which  Lord  Hervey  assisted  Lady  Montagu. 
| See  Sappho  and  Sporus. 
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Satire,  The  Abuse  of.  See  Abuse  or 
Satire. 

Satires,  by  Alexander  Pope  (1688 — 1744). 
These  include  the  First  Satire  of  the  Second  Book 
of  Horace  (1733) ; the  Second  Satire  of  the  same 
book  (1734)  ; the  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot  (1735) ; 
Donne's  Satires  Versified  (1735)  ; tho  First  and 
Sixth  Epistles  of  the  First  Book  of  Horace  and  tho 
First  and  Second  Epistles  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Horace  (1737)  ; and  the  Epilogue  to  Satires,  Dia- 
logues i.  and  ii.  (1738).  They  arose  out  of  a happy 
suggestion  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  happened  to 
take  up  Horace  and  light  upon  the  first  satire  of 
the  second  book,  and  who,  seeing  its  applicability 
to  the  then  position  of  Pope,  advised  him  to  trans- 
late it  into  English.  “ The  common  characteristics 
of  the  entire  group,”  says  Professor  Ward,  “ need 
little  demonstration.  In  versification  and  diction 
generally,  these  satires  are  Pope’s  masterpieces.” 

Satires,  by  Dr.  John  Donne  (1573 — 1631) ; 
first  published  in  a complete  edition  of  his  works 
in  1719. 

Satires,  in  six  books,  by  Joseph  Hall, 
Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich  (1574 — 1656) ; also 
called  Virgidemiarum.  The  first  three  books  are 
called  Toothless  Satires,  tho  last  three  Biting  Satires. 

“Satire’s  my  weapon,  but  I’m  too 

discreet.”  Line  69,  book  ii.,  satire  1,  of  Pope’s 
Imitation  of  Horace  (q.v.). 

Satiro-Mastix : “ or,  the  Untrussing  of  the 
Humorous  Poets.”  A comedy  by  Thomas  Dekker 
(q.v.),  produced  in  1602 ; chiefly  a satire  on  Ben 
Jonson,  who  is  represented  as  Young  Horace.  See 
Poetaster. 

Satis  House,  the  residence  of  Miss  Havis- 
ham,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Great  Expectations 
(q.v.),  takes  its  name  from  an  actual  building  near 
Boley  Hill,  Rochester,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
entertained  by  Richard  Watts  in  1573,  he  apologis- 
ing for  the  smallness  of  the  accommodation  for  so 
great m queen,  and  she  replying,  as  she  left,  that  it 
was  “ satis,”  i.e.,  enough  for  her. 

Saturday  Review,  The,  a weekly  journal 
of  literature,  politics,  and  art,  was  started  in  1855 
by  John  Douglas  Cook,  a Scotch  writer,  some 
time  editor  of  The  Morning  Chronicle  (q.v.). 

Satyrane,  Sir.  A knight,  who  befriends 
Una  (q.v.),  in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene  (q.v.). 

“ Sauce  for  a goose  is  sauce  for  a 

gander.”  An  expression  attributed  to  Thomas 
Brown  (d.  1704),  and  said  to  occur  in  New  Maxims, 
in  volume  iv.  of  his  collected  Works. 

Saul.  A sacred  poem,  in  blank  verse,  by  Wil- 
liam Sotheby  (1757—1833),  published  in  1807. 

Saul,  in  Dryden’s  Absalom  and  Achitophcl 
(q.v.),  is  intended  for  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Saunders,  Clerk.  A ballad,  printed  in 
Scott’s  Border  Minstrelsy , and  by  Herd,  Jamieson, 


Ivinloch,  and  Buchan,  though  in  varying  versions. 
In  one  of  these  Saunders  is  called  “ well-learned  at 
tho  school hence  his  name  of  “ Clerk.”  The 
story  tells  how  he  is  killed  in  his  sweetheart’s 
arms,  and  afterwards  appeared  to  her  in  a ghostly 
form. 

Saunders,  John,  novelist,  has  published 
Abel  Drake's  Wife,  Guy  Waterman,  Bound  to  the 
Wheel,  Hirell,  One  against  the  World,  The  Ship- 
owner's Daughter,  and  Israel  Mort,  Overman. 

Saunders,  Katherine,  novelist,  daughter  of 
the  above,  is  the  author  of  The  Haunted  Crust,  and 
other  Stories  ; Margaret  and  Elizabeth  ; Gideon' s 
Bock,  and  other  Tales ; Joan  Merry  weather,  and 
other  Tales  ; and  The  High  Mills. 

Saunders,  Richard.  A pseudonym  under 
which  Benjamin  Franklin  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  Boor  Bichard's  Almanack.  See  Richard, 
Poor. 

Savage,  M arm  ion,  novelist,  has  written 
The  Bachelor  of  the  Albany , The  Woman  of  Business, 
Clover  Cottage,  The  Falcon  Family,  Beuben  Mcdlicott, 
and  other  stories. 

Savage,  Richard,  poet  and  dramatist  (b. 
1698,  d.  1743),  was  the  author  of  Love  in  a Veil,  a 
comedy  (1718) ; The  Bastard , a poem  (1728) ; The 
Wanderer,  a poem  (1729) ; and  other  works.  See 
Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets.  His  Works  were 
collected  in  1775.  “It  must  be  acknowledged,” 
says  his  great  biographer,  “that  his  works  are  the 
production  of  a genius  truly  poetical ; his  descrip- 
tions are  striking,  his  images  animated,  his  fictions 
justly  imagined,  and  his  allegories  artfully  pursued ; 
his  diction  is  elevated,  though  sometimes  forced, 
and  his  numbers  sonorous  and  majestic,  though 
frequently  sluggish  and  encumbered.  Of  his  style 
the  general  fault  is  harshness,  and  its  general 
excellence  is  dignity;  of  his  sentiments  the  pre- 
vailing beauty  is  simplicity,  and  uniformity  the 
prevailing  defect.” 

Savage,  William  (b.  1771,  d.  1844),  was  the 
author  of  a Dictionary  of  Printing. 

“ Save  me,  oh ! save  me,  from  the 

candid  friend.”  A line  in  Canning’s  poem  of 
The  New  Morality,  xxxvi. 

Savile,  Sir  Henry,  antiquarian  (b.  1549,  d. 
1622),  published  in  1581  a translation  of  The  Ends 
of  Nero  and  Beginning  of  Galba,  Former  Bookcs  of 
the  Histories  of  Cornelius  Tacitus;  The  Life  of 
Agricola;  and  in  1596 , Bcrum  Anglicarum  Scripto)-es, 
post  Bedam  prcecipui,  a folio  containing  tho  works 
of  William  of  Malmesbury,  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
Roger  de  Hovedon,  Ethelwerd,  and  Ingulphus  of 
Croyland.  His  famous  edition  of  Chrysostom  ap- 
peared in  1613.  See  Ilallam’s  Literary  History. 

Sav onar ola . The  famous  Florentine  reformer, 
who  figures  in  George  Eliot’s  novel  of  Bomola 
(q.v.).  Ho  was  born  in  1452,  and  diod  in  1498. 
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Savonarola,  Jeremy.  The  pseudonym  of 
Francis  Mahony  in  his  Facts  and  Figures  from 
Italy,  addressed  to  Charles  Dickens,  and  forming 
an  appendix  to  the  latter’s  Pictures  from  Italy 
(1847). 

“ Saw  the  air,  Do  not.” — Hamlet,  act  iii., 
scene  2. 

“ Saw  (I)  those  that  saw  the  Queen.” 

— Swift,  On  Himself. 

“ Saw  Ye  Johnnie  Cornin’  ? quo  She.” 

“ One  of  the  old  rustic  productions  of  the  Scottish 
muse,  for  which,”  says  Chambers,  who  prints  it, 
“ there  is  no  trace  of  authorship.”  Burns  con- 
sidered the  song  unrivalled  in  humour. 

“ Saw  Ye  My  Father  ? ” A romantic  Scotch 
song,  printed  by  Herd  in  1776,  and  reprinted  by 
Chambers.  Chapell  thinks  it  was  English  in  origin. 
“It  is  remarkable  for  relating  an  adventure  of 
nocturnal  courtship  in  a manner  free  from  vul- 
garity.” 

“Saw  ye  my  wee  thing,  saw  ye  my 

ain  thing?” — Hector  MacNeill,  Mary  of  Castle- 
cary : — 

“ Saw  ye  my  true  love  down  on  yon  lea  ? 

Red,  red  are  her  ripe  lips,  and  sweeter  than  roses  ; 

Where  could  my  wee  thing  wander  f rae  me  ? ” 

“ Saw  ye  nae  my  Peggy?  ” First  line  of 
a Scottish  song  by  the  Baroness  Nairne. 

“ Saws  (Wise)  and  modern  instances.” 

—As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.,  scene  7. 

Sawyer,  Mr.  Bob.  A young  surgeon  who 
figures  in  Dickens’  s Pickwick  Papers  (q.v.) . 

Sawyer,  William,  poet  and  prose  writer 
(b.  1828),  has  published  Thought  and  Reverie 
(1849),  Ten  Miles  from  Town  (1867),  The  Legend  of 
Phillis  (1872),  A Year  of  Song  (1872),  and  other 
volumes. 

Saxe,  John  Godfrey,  American  poet  and 
humorist  (b.  1816),  has  produced,  among  other 
works,  The  Flying  Putchman  (1862),  Clever  Stories 
of  Many  Nations  (1864),  The  Masquerade,  and  other 
Poems  (1866),  and  Leisure  Pay  Rhymes  (1875). 

Saxon  Chronicle,  The.  See  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,  The. 

“ Say  not  the  Struggle  naught 

availeth.”  A lyric  by  Arthur  Hugh  Clough 
(1819—1861). 

“ Say  over  again,  and  yet  once  over 

again,  That  thou  dost  love  me,” — First  lines  of  a 
Sonnet  from  the  Portuguese,  by  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  (1809 — 1861) — 

“ Say  thou  dost  love  me,  love  me,  love  me— toll 
The  silver  iterance  !— only  minding,  Dear, 

To  love  me  also  In  silence  with  thy  soul.” 

Sayers,  Frank,  poet  (b.  1763,  d.  1817),  pub- 
lished Pramatic  Sketches  of  the  Ancient  Northern 
Mythology  (1790),  Pisquisitions,  Metaphysical  and 
Literary  (1793),  Nugce  Poeticce  (1803),  Miscellanies 
(1805),  and  other  works,  the  whole  being  collected 


and  issued,  with  a Life,  by  William  Taylor  of 
Norwich,  in  1823. 

Sayings  and  Doings.  A series  of  tales  by 
Theodore  Edward  Hook  (1788 — 1841),  of  which 
the  first  volume  appeared  in  1824,  the  second  in 
1825,  and  the  third  in  1828. 

Scadlock,  James,  Scottish  poet  (b.  1775,  q. 
1818),  was  the  author  of  October  Winds  and  other 
popular  lyrics.  His  Poems  have  been  collected. 
See  Grant  Wilson’s  Poets  of  Scotland. 

Scseva.  The  nom  de  plume  assumed  by  John 
Stubbes  (1541 — 1600)  in  the  publication  of  his 
later  works,  after  his  right  hand  had  been  cut  off 
by  the  Government  in  revenge  for  his  pamphlet 
called  The  Piscovery  of  a Gaping  Gulf.  See 
Stubbes,  John. 

“ Scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth,  I 

hope,  No.”  See  act  ii.,' scene  1,  of  Sheridan’s 
farce  of  The  Critic  (q.v.). 

“Scandalous  and  poor.”— Rochester’s 
description  of  the  “ Merry  Monarch  ” in  his  verses 
On  the  King. 

“ ’Scapes,  Hairbreadth.”  See  “ Hair- 
breadth ’Scapes.” 

Scarlet  Letter,  The.  A romance  by 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (1804 — 1864),  published 
in  1850.  The  letter  is  the  badge  of  the  heroine’s 
shame,  which  forms  the  main  motive  of  the  story. 

Scarlet,  WiH.  A companion  of  Robin  Hood, 
who  frequently  makes  his  appearances  in  the  old 
English  ballads. 

Scarronides : “ or,  Virgil  Travestie.”  A 
translation  of  the  first  book  of  Virgil’s  AEneid  into 
English  burlesque  verse,  by  Charles  Cotton  (1630 
—1687)  ; published  in  1664.  It  has  since  passed 
through  more  than  fifteen  editions.  It  was  fol- 
lowed shortly  afterwards  by  his  Burlesque  upon 
Burlesque:  or,  the  Scoffer  Scoffed,  “being  some 
of  Lucan’s  Dialogues  newly  put  into  English 
Fustian.” 

• 

Scatcherd,  Miss.  A teacher  in  the  “ Lowood 
Institution,”  described  by  Charlotte  Bronte  in 
Jane  Eyre  (q.v.) . She  has  been  identified  with  a 
lady  in  the  employment  of  the  Rev.  W.  Carus 
Wilson,  who  tyrannised  over  the  Brontes  while 
they  were  under  her  care  at  school  at  Cowan’s 
Bridge,  near  Leeds. 

Scathlooke.  One  of  Robin  Hood’s  followers, 
in  the  numerous  ballads  devoted  to  the  famous 
robber-chief.  See  Robin  Hood. 

Scelestina.  See  Calistus. 

Scenes  and  Legends  in  the  North  of  * 
Scotland : “or,  the  Traditional  History  of 
Cromarty,”  by  Hugh  Miller  (1802 — 1856) ; pub- 
lished in  1834. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  A series  of 
tales  by  George  Eliot  (b.  about  1820),  published 
originally  in  Blackwood' s Magazine,  and  re-issued 
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in  1S5S.  They  include  The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the 
Rev.  Amos  Barton , Mr.  Gilfil's  Love  Story,  and 
Janet's  Repentance. 

Scenes  of  Infancy.  A poem  by  John 
Leyden  (1775 — 1811),  published  in  1S03,  and 
descriptive  of  the  country  round  his  birthplace  in 
Roxburghshire.  The  poet  says  in  one  place  : — 

“ E'en  as  I muse,  my  former  life  returns, 

Anil  youth’s  tlrst  ardour  In  my  bosom  burns. 

Like  music  melting  in  a lover’s  dream, 

I hear  the  murmuring  song  of  Tevlot’s  stream  : 

The  crisping  rays,  that  on  the  water  lie, 

Depict  a paler  moon,  a fainter  sky ; 

While  through  inverted  elder  boughs  below 
The  twinkling  stars  with  greener  lustre  glow  . . . 

As  evening  prospect  opens  on  my  view, 

1 seem  to  live  departed  years  anew  ; 

When  in  these  wtlds  a jocund,  sportive  child, 

Each  flower  self-sown  my  heedless  hours  beguil'd.” 

“ Scent  the  morning  air,  Methinks  I.” 

— Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene  5. 

Sceptre,  The.  A poem  by  Thomas  Moore, 
written  in  1809. 

Schaw,  Quintin.  A contemporary  of  Dunbar, 
the  Scottish  poet,  of  whose  writings  only  one  speci- 
men remains,  printed  by  Pinkerton  in  his  Scottish 
Poems,  and  called  Advice  to  a Courtier  (q.v.). 

Schedoni.  The  monk  in  Mrs.  Radcliffe’s 
Italian  (q.v.) ; “ a strongly-drawn  character  as  ever 
stalked  through  the  regions  of  romance,  equally 
detestable  for  the  crimes  he  has  formerly  per- 
petrated, and  those  which  he  is  willing  to  commit ; 
formidable  from  his  talents  and  energy ; at  once  a 
hypocrite  and  a profligate,  unfeeling,  unrelenting, 
and  implacable.” 

“ Schemes  o’  mice  and  men.”  See 

“ Best  lald,”  &c. 

Schiller  (b.  1759,  d.  1805).  The  leading  works 
of  this  writer  have  been  translated  into  English; 
notably  The  Thirty  Years'  War,  Essays,  Mary 
Stuart,  Don  Carlos , Maid  of  Orleans,  Wallenstein,  and 
William  Tell.  His  Poems  have  been  translated  by 
Edgar  Bowring.  His  Life  was  written  by  the  elder 
Lord  Lytton.  See  next  paragraph. 

Schiller’s  Life  and  Writings.  A series 
of  papers  by  Thomas  Carlyle  (b.  1795),  which 
originally  appeared  in  The  London  Magazine  for 
October,  1823,  and  January,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, 1824.  They  were  republished  in  1825. 

Schlegel,  Augustus  William  von,  Ger- 
man critic  (b.  1767,  d 1845).  Tho  Dramatic  Art 
and  Literature  of  this  writer  appeared  in  English 
in  1846. 

Schlegel,  Frederick  Charles  William 
von,  German  critic  (b.  1772,  d.  1829).  The 
Philosophy  of  History,  Modern  History,  and  History 
of  Literature  of  this  writer  have  been  translated 
into  English. 

“ Scholar  (A),  and  a ripe  and  good 

one.” — King  Henry  VIII.,  act  iv.,  scene  2. 

“ Scholar  among  rakes.”  See  “Rake  (A) 

among  scholars.” 


Scholar- Gipsy,  The.  A poem  by  Matthew' 
Arnold  (b.  1822),  founded  on  a passage  in  Gian vil’s 
Vanity  of  Dogmat  ising  (1661): — 

“ The  story  of  that  Oxford  scholar  poor, 

Of  sliiuiug  parts  and  quick  Inventive  brain, 

Who,  tired  of  knocking  at  preferment’s  door, 

One  summer  morn  forsook 
His  friends,  and  went  to  learn  the  gipsy  lore, 

And  roam’d  the  world  with  that  wild  brotherhood, 

And  came,  as  most  men  deem’d,  to  little  good, 

But  came  to  Oxford  and  his  friends  no  more.” 

Scholar,  The  Poor.  A story  by  William 
Carleton  (1798 — 1869),  into  which  many  autobio- 
graphical details  are  woven. 

“Scholar’s  life  assail,  What  ills  the.” 

— Johnson,  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  line  159. 

“ Scholars,  The  land  of.”— Goldsmith, 
The  Traveller,  line  356. 

Schole  Howse,  The.  A “lytell  boke,” 
published  anonymously  in  1542,  “ wherein  every 
man  may  rede  a goodly  Prayer  of  the  condycyons 
of  women.”  The  character  of  this  satire  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  verse  : — 

“ Trewly  some  men  there  be, 

That  lyve  alwaye  in  great  horroure : 

And  say,  it  goeth  by  destenye 
To  liange  or  wed,  both  hath  one  houre  : 

And  whether  it  be,  I am  well  sure, 

Hangynge  is  better  of  the  twayne. 

Sooner  done  and  shorter  payne.” 

It  was  replied  to  by  Edward  More,  in  1557,  in  his 
Defence  of  Women,  especially  English  Women,  against 
a book  intituled  the  School-House  of  Women.  See 
Woman,  Apology  for. 

Schole  for  Shootinge,  The.  See  Toxo- 

PHILUS. 

Scholefleld,  James,  scholar  and  clergyman 
(b.  1789,  d.  1853),  edited  the  works  of  iEschylus, 
Porson’s  Euripides , Middleton’s  Greek  Article, 
Leighton’s  Prelections,  and  Dobree’s  Adversaria. 
He  was  the  author  of  Hints  for  an  Improved  Trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament.  See  his  Life  by  his 
widow  (1855). 

Scholemaster,  The  : “ or,  plaine  and  perfect 
way  of  teaching  children  to  understand,  write,  and 
speake,  in  Latin  tong,  but  specially  purposed  for 
the  private  brynging  up  of  youth  in  Gentlemen 
and  Noblemens  houses,  and  commodious  also  for  all 
such  as  have  forgot  the  Latin  tonge,  and  would,  by 
themselves,  without  a Scholemaster,  in  short  tyme, 
and  with  small  paines,  recover  a sufficient  habilitie, 
to  understand,  write,  and  speake  Latin.”  A prose 
work  by  Roger  Ascham  (1515—1568),  -written  about 
1563 — 68,  and  first  published  in  1570.  It  was 
edited,  with  notes,  by  Upton,  in  1711  ; by  J.  E.  B. 
Mayor  in  1863  ; and  by  Arber  in  1870.  It  has 
also  been  published  in  Ascham’s  Works  by  Bennot 
(1771);  Cochrane  (1815);  and  Giles  (1864 — 5).  It 
is  in  two  books,  the  first  of  which,  after  giving  tho 
first  two  stages  of  tho  author’s  method  of  learning 
Latin,  goes  on  to  urge  at  length  that  “ Love  is 
fitter  than  Fear,  Gentleness  better  than  Beating, 
to  bring  up  a child  rightly  in  learning.”  Then  wo 
aro  told.  “ tho  difference  between  Quick  Wits  and 
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Hard  Wits,”  and  tho  writer  discusses  “Plato’s 
seven  plain  notes  to  choose  a good  wit  in  a child 
for  learning.”  The  hook  ends  with  a severe 
onslaught  on  the  “ Italianated  ” Englishman  of 
Ascham’s  time.  Tho  second  hook  gives  stages 
three  and  four  of  Ascham’s  method,  besides 
criticisms  of  Latin  authors,  and  incidental  notices 
of  some  English  writers. 

School  for  Scandal,  The.  A comedy 
by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  (1751 — 1816), 
produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1777, 
and  characterised  by  Hazlitt  as,  “if  not  the  most 
original,  perhaps  the  most  finished  and  fault- 
less comedy  which  we  have.  The  scene  in  which 
Charles  [Surface]  sells  all  the  old  family  pictures 
hut  his  uncle’s,  who  is  the  purchaser  in  disguise, 
and  that  of  the  discovery  of  Lady  Teazle  when 
the  screen  falls,  are  among  the  happiest  and  most 
highly  wrought  that  comedy,  in  its  wide  and  bril- 
liant range,  can  boast.  Besides  the  art  and 
ingenuity  of  this  play,  there  is  a genial  spirit  of 
frankness  and  generosity  about  it,  that  relieves  the 
heart  as  well  as  clears  the  lungs.  While  it  strips 
off  the  mask  of  hypocrisy,  it  inspires  a confidence 
between  man  and  man.”  See  Backbite  ; Candour; 
Crabtree  ; Sneerwell  ; Surface  ; and  Teazle. 

“ School-boy  heat  (The),  The  blind 

hysterics  of  the  Celt.” — Tennyson,  In  Memoriam , 
stanza  viii. 

“School-boy,  The  whining,”— As  You 

Like  it , act  ii.,  scene  7 : — 

“With  his  satchel 

And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.” 

“ School-boy’s  tale  (A),  the  wonder 

of  an  hour  ! ” — Byron,  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage, 
canto  xviii.,  stanza  2. 

Schoole  of  Abuse,  The:  “containing  a 
pleasant  Invective  against  Poetes,  Pipers,  Players, 
Jesters,  and  such-like  Caterpillers  of  a Common- 
wealth,” by  Stephen  Gosson  (1554 — 1623);  an 
attack  on  the  Elizabethan  stage,  published  in  1579, 
and  reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare  Society.  It  was 
answered  by  Thomas  Lodge.  See  Reply,  &c. 

Schoole  of  Vertue,  The,  “and  Booke  of 
Good  Nourture  for  Children.”  A tract,  pub- 
lished in  1557,  or  earlier,  by  Francis  Seager. 
“ This,”  says  Warton,  “ is  a translation  into  metre 
of  many  of  the  less  exceptional  Latin  hymns 
anciently  used  by  the  Catholics,  and  still  con- 
tinuing to  retain  among  the  Protestants  a degree 
of  popularity.  At  the  end  are  prayers  and  graces 
in  rhyme.  This  hook,  in  Wood’s  time,  had  been 
degraded  to  the  stall  of  the  ballad-singer,  and  is 
now  only  to  he  found  on  the  shelf  of  the  anti- 
quary.” 

“ Schoolmaster  is  abroad,  The.”  A 

famous  saying,  contained  in  a speech  delivered 
by  Lord  Brougham  (1779 — 1868)  on  January  29, 
1828 : — “Let  the  soldier  he  abroad  if  he  will;  he 
can  do  nothing  in  this  age.  There  is  another 


personage,  a personage  less  imposing  in  the  eyes 
of  some,  perhaps  insignificant.  The  schoolmaster  is 
abroad,  and  I trust  to  him,  armed  with  his  primer 
against  the  soldier  in  full  military  array.” 

Schoolmaster,  The.  A work  by  Roger 
Ascham.  See'  Scholemaster,  The. 

Schoolmistress,  The.  A descriptive  poem, 
in  the  manner  of  Spenser,  by  William  Shenstoxe 
(1714 — 1763).'  It  was  “written  at  college”  in 
1736,  and  was  published  originally  among  Poems 
upon  Various  Occasions  in  1737.  It  was  afterwards 
altered  and  enlarged,  and  published  in  1742.  The 
poem  celebrates,  not  a fictitious  person,  but  a real 
individual  named  Sarah  Lloyd,  who  taught  a 
school  at  Leasowes,  in  the  parish  of  Halesowen, 
Shropshire,  where  the  poet  received  his  earliest 
instruction.  To  the  second  edition,  Shenstone 
added  a Ludicrous  Index,  afterwards  suppressed  by 
Dodsley,  the  publisher. 

“Science,  O star-eyed.” — Campbell,  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  pt.  ii.,  325. 

Scillse’s  Metamorphosis,  “interlaced  with 
the  unfortunate  love  of  Glaucus.”  A poem  by 
Thomas  Lodge,  published  in  1589.  “Whereunto 
is  annexed  the  delectable  discourse  of  the  Discon- 
tented Satyre.” 

“ Scio’s  rocky  isle.”  See  “Blind  old  man.” 

Scogan,  Henry,  a contemporary  of  Chaucer, 
has  left  behind  him  A Moral  Balade,  and  a few 
other  pieces. 

Scogan,  John.  See  Scoggin’s  Jests. 

Scoggin’s  Jests,  The  First  and  Best 
Parts,  “full  of  witty  Mirth  and  pleasant  Shifts, 
made  by  him  in  France,  and  other  places ; being  a 
Preservative  against  Melancholy:  Gathered  by 
An.  Boord,  Dr.  of  Physicke,”  and  published  in 
1626.  John  Scoggin  or  Scogan  was  a favourite 
buffoon  at  the  court  of  Edward  IV.  See  Warton’ s 
English  Poetry. 

“ Scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious 

days,  To.” — Milton,  Lycidas,  line  73. 

“Scorn  not  the  sonnet;  critic,  yon 

have  frowned.”  A line  from  a sonnet  by  William 
Wordsworth. 

Scornful  Lady,  The.  A comedy  by  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  (q.v.),  of  which  Beaumont 
probably  wrote  the  greater  part.  It  is  full  of 
effective  scenes. 

Scot  Abroad,  The.  A prose  work  by  J ohn 
Hill  Burton  (b.  1809),  published  in  1864,  and 
consisting  of  sketches  and  anecdotes  of  Scotsmen 
in  foreign  countries. 

Scot,  Alexander,  poet,  styled  by  Pinkerton 
the  Anacreon  of  ancient  Scottish  poetry,  wrote 
The  Newe  Year  Gift  to  the  Queen  (1562),  and  other 
works.  His  Poems , “ from  a MS.  written  in  1568, 
wero  edited  by  David  Laing  in  1821.  They  arc  to 
be  found  scattered  through  Ramsay’s  Evergreen , 
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the  collections  by  Hailes,  Pinkerton,  and  Sibbald, 
and  in  the  Bannatyne  MS.  See  Grant  Wilson’s 
poets  of  Scotland.  “ Gay  and  elegant,”  says  Allan 
Cunningham,  “beyond  most  of  tho  poets  of  his  time, 
Alexander  Scot  sang  with  much  more  sweetness 
than  strength,  and  was  more  anxious  after  the 
smoothness  of  his  numbers  than  the  natural  beauty 
of  his  sentiments.  He  flows  smooth,  but  ho  seldom 
I flows  deep ; he  is  refined  and  delicate,  but  has  little 
vigour  and  no  passion.  Yet  his  verses  are  exceed- 
I ingly  jdeasing ; they  are  melodious,  with  meaning 
I in  their  melody,  and  possess  in  no  small  degree  that 
easy  and  gliding-away  grace  of  expression  of  which 
| the  old  minstrel  vaunted — 

“ * Forbve  how  sweet  my  numbers  flow, 

And  slide  away  like  water.'” 

See  Justing  between  William  Adamson,  &c. 

Scot,  Reginald,  wrote  The  Per  fit  e Platforme 
of  a Hoppe-Garden,  printed  in  1571,  and  enlarged 
and  reprinted  in  1575 — 6. 

Scotch  Fiddle,  The  Lay  of  a.  A satirical 
poem  by  James  Kirke  Paulding  (1779 — 1860), 
published  in  1813,  and  announced  as  written  by 
“ Sir  Walter  Scott.” 

“ Scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it> 

W e’ve.” — Macbeth , act  iii.,  scene  2. 

Scotland,  Historie  of,  by  John  Bellenden 
(d.  1550) ; a free  translation  of  the  first  seventeen 
books  of  Hector  Boece’s  Latin  Chronicle,  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  James  V.  of  Scotland. 
Bellenden  has  introduced  into  the  text  two  poems 
of  considerable  length,  entitled  respectively  the 
Proheme  of  the  Cosmographie  and  the  Proheme  of  the 
Historic. 

Scotland,  Histories  of,  have  been  written 
by  Bishop  Lesley,  Dr.  William  Robertson,  Dr. 
Gilbert  Stuart,  William  Guthrie,  Lord  Hailes, 
Malcolm  Laing,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  John  Pin- 
kerton, Patrick  Fraser-Tytler,  and  John  Hill 
Burton,  all  of  whom  see. 

Scotland  Skaith:  “or,  the  History  o’ 
Will  and  Jean.”  A poem  by  Hector  MacNeill 
(1746 — 1818),  published  in  1795,  and  intended  to 
depict  the  effects  of  intemperate  habits.  It  was 
followed  in  1796  by  The  Waes  o’  War:  or,  the 
Upshot  of  the  History  o’  Will  and  Jean. 

“ Scotland,  that  knuckle  end  of  Eng- 
land, that  land  of  Calvin,  oat-cakes,  and  sulphur.” 
— See  Sydney  Smith’s  Life , by  his  daughter. 

Scotland,  The  Complaynt  of.  See  Com- 

playnt  of  Scotland,  The. 

Scotland’s  Teares.  A poem  written  by 
WilliaIi  Lithgow  (1580 — 1640),  on  tho  deccaso 
of  King  James  YI.  (1625),  and  reprinted  by  David 
Laing  in  his  Ancient  Scottish  Popular  Poetry.  It 
was  followed  in  1633  by  Scotland's  Welcome  to 
King  Charles. 


Scots  Courant,  The.  A newspaper  started 
by  James  Watson  (1675 — 1722)  in  Edinburgh  in 
1706,  and  printed  by  him  “beyond  the  year  1718.” 

Scots  Magazine,  The,  first  appeared  in 
January,  1739,  and  appears  to  have  been  produced 
in  order  that  “ the  Caledonian  Muse  might  not  be 
restrained  by  want  of  a public  echo  to  her  song.” 
It  was  discontinued  in  1826. 

Scots  Nation,  The  Martial  Atchieve- 
ments  of  the,  by  Patrick  Abercrombie 
(1656 — 1720);  printed  in  1711 — 15.  “The  first 
volume,”  says  Lowndes,  “ abounds  in  the  marvel- 
lous ; but  the  second  is  valuable  on  account  of  its 
accurate  information  respecting  British  history  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteen  centuries.” 

Scots,  The  Murder  of  the  King  of.  A 

ballad  describing  tho  death  of  Henry  Stewart,  Earl 
of  Darnley,  the  ill-fated  husband  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots. 

“ Scots,  wha  hae  wi’  Wallace  bled.” 

First  line  of  a song  written  by  Robert  Burns 
(1759 — 1796),  in  1793,  to  an  old  air,  called  Hey 
tuttie  taitie,  concerning  which  “ there  is  a tradi- 
tion,” he  says,  “ that  it  was  Robert  Bruce’s  march 
at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  This  thought 
warmed  me  to  a pitch  of  enthusiasm  on  the  theme 
of  Liberty  and  Independence,  which  I threw  into  a 
kind  of  Scottish  ode,  fitted  to  the  air,  that  one 
might  suppose  to  be  the  gallant  royal  Scot’s 
address  to  his  heroic  followers  on  that  eventful 
morning.” 

Scots  Worthies,  A brief  Historical 
Account  of  the  Lives,  &c.,  of  the  most 
Eminent,  was  published  by  John  Howie  (1735 
— 1791)  in  1781.  The  work  was  reprinted  in  1827, 
1835,  and  1836. 

Scotsman,  The,  newspaper,  was  first  issued 
in  1817,  under  the  editorship  of  Charles  Maclare^ 
(1782 — 1866),  who  in  1847  resigned  the  conduct  of 
the  paper  to  Alexander  Russel  (1814 — 1876). 
The  latter  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Wallace. 

Scott,  Andrew,  Scottish  poet  (b.  1757,  d 
1839),  published  collections  of  his  Poems  in  1805, 
1808,  1811,  1821,  and  1826,  the  1811  volume  being- 
entitled  Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  and 
the  1826  work  Poems  on  Various  Subjects.  See 
Grant  Wilson’s  Poets  of  Scotland. 

Scott,  John,  canon  of  Windsor  (b.  1638,  d. 
1694),  wrote  The  Christian  Life  (1681,  1685,  and 
1686),  (q.v.).  His  Works  were  published  in  1718. 
Seo  Wood’s  At  hence  Oxonicnses. 

Scott,  John,  poet  (b.  1730,  d.  1783),  wrote 
Critical  Essays  on  the  English  Poets,  which,  with  an 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author,  by 
John  Hadley,  were  published  in  1785.  His  Poems, 
with  a Life  by  R.  A.  Davenport,  were  collected 
and  published  in  1822.  A previous  edition  had 
appeared  in  1782.  See  Amwell  • Elegies. 
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Scott,  Michael,  novelist  (b.  1789,  d.  1835), 
wrote  Tom  Cringle's  Log  and  The  Cruise  of  the 
Midge.  See  Cringle’s  Log,  Tom. 

Scott,  Robert,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Rochester  (b. 
1811),  is  co-author  with  Dean  Liddell  (q.v.)  of  the 
well-known  Greek  Lexicon , and  translated  portions 
of  The  Library  of  the  Fathers. 

Scott,  Sir  Michael.  The  following  works 
arc  ascribed  to  this  famous  philosopher  and  reputed 
wizard  of  the  thirteenth  century : — Avicennam  de 
Animalibus , ex  Arabico  in  Latinum  transtulit ; Be 
Procreatione  ct  Hominis  Phisionomia  Opus  (1477)  ; 
Quwstio  Curiosa  de  Natura  Solis  ct  Luna:  (1622)  ; 
and  Mensa  Philosophica,  translated  into  English  in 
1633  under  the  title  of  The  Philosopher's  Banquet. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  poet,  novelist,  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1771,  d.  1832),  published  a 
translation  of  Burger’s  Ballads  (1796) ; a version 
of  Goethe’s  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  (1799) ; The  Eve 
of  St.  John,  Glenfmlas,  and  The  Grey  Brothers 
(1800)  ; The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border 
(1802 — 3);  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (1805); 
Ballads  and  Lyrical  Pieces  (1806);  Marmion  (1808); 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake  (1810)  ; The  Vision  of  Eon 
Roderick  (1811);  Pokeby  (1813);  The  Bridal  of 
Triermain(  1813);  Waver  ley  (1814);  The  Lord  of  the 
Isles  (1815);  The  Field  of  Waterloo  [ 1815);  Guy  Man- 
ncring  (1815)  ; Paul' s Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk  (1815) ; 
The  Antiquary  (1816)  ; Old  Mortality  (1816)  ; The 
Black  Ewarf  (1816)  ; Harold  the  Eauntless  (1817) ; 
The  Heart  of  Midlothian  (1818)  ; Rob  Roy  (1818)  ; 
The  Bride  of  Lammcrmoor  (1819) ; The  Legend  of 
Montrose  (1819);  Lvanlxoe  (1820);  The  Monastery 
(1820);  The  Abbot  (1820);  Kenilworth  (1821); 
The  Pirate  (1822);  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel  (1822) ; 
Peveril  of  the  Peak  (1823);  Quentin  Eurward  (1823) ; 
St.  Ponan's  Well  (1824) ; Pedgauntlct  (1824) ; The 
Betrothed  (1825)  ; The  Talisman  (1825) ; Lives  of 
the  Novelists  (1825)  ; Woodstock  (1826)  ; The  Life  of 
Napoleon  (1827) ; The  Two  Erovers  (1827) ; The 
Highland  Widow  (1827)  ; The  Surgeon's  Eaughter 
(1827) ; Tales  of  a Grandfather  (1.827 — 30) ; The 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth  (1828)  ; Anne  of  Geierstein 
(1829);  Letters  on  Eemonology  and  Witchcraft 
(1830);  & History  of  Scotland  (1829 — 30);  The  Eoom 
of  Eevorgoil  (1830);  Auchindrane  (1830);  Count 
Robert  of  Paris  (1831) ; and  Castle  Eangerous 
(1831);  besides  editions  of  Dryden  (1808),  Swift 
(1814),  and  Sir  Tristram,  a romance  (1804),  (q.v.). 
For  Biography,  see  the  Life  by  Lockhart  (1832 — 
37),  Gilfillan  (1870),  Rossetti  (1870),  and  Chambers 
(1871).  For  Criticism,  see  Hazlitt’s  Spirit  of  the 
Age,  Jeffrey’s  Essays , Keble’s  Occasional  Papers, 
Carlyle’s  Essays,  Senior’s  Essays  on  Fiction,  Mas- 
son’s Novelists  and  their  Styles,  Jeaffrcson’s  Novels 
and  Novelists,  Taine’s  English  Literature,  Stephen’s 
Hours  in  a Library,  Mortimer  Collins’s  introduc- 
tion to  the  Miniature  Edition  of  the  Poems,  and  F. 
T.  Palgrave’s  preface  to  the  Globe  Edition.  The 
Novels  and  Poems  have  been  issued  in  innumer- 
able editions.  The  Essays  on  Chivalry  and  the 
Erama  have  also  been  collected.  “ Scott’s  novels,” 


says  Palgrave,  “ have  naturally  overshadowed  hi8 
fame  as  a poet ; they  are  more  singularly  and 
strikingly  original,  more  unique  in  literature;  and 
the  form  of  the  prose  story,  admitting  readily  of 
narrative  details,  and  allowing  the  author  to  explain 
remote  allusions  as  he  advances,  was  more  capable 
of  giving  free  play  for  Scott’s  tastes  and  materials 
than  poetry,  however  irregular  in  its  structure. 
Hence  he  did  not  make  himself  quite  so  much  at 
home  in  his  poems.  Perhaps  they  depended  a little 
too  much  on  archaeology;  the  ancient  manners, 
dresses,  and  customs  painted  occasionally  compete 
in  interest  with  the  delineation  of  human  cha- 
racter ; those  marvellous  scenes  from  common  life 
which  are  true  in  all  ages,  or  those  sketches  of 
contemporary  manners,  which  Scott  has  employed 
with  such  skill  and  power  to  counterpoise  the 
antiquarian  element  in  the  novels,  could  hardly  • 
find  a place  in  verse.  He  has  indeed  given  us 
something  of  this  kind  in  the  beautiful  introduc- 
tions to  the  Lay  and  Marmion,  and,  less  successfully, 
though  even  here  with  much  grace,  in  Triermain ; 
but  they  are  not  wrought  up  into  a whole ; they  do 
not  form  an  integral  portion  of  the  poem.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  metrical  descriptions  of  scenery,  if 
not  more  picturesque  and  vivid  than  those  of  the 
romances,  tell  more  forcibly ; they  also  relieve  the 
narrative  by  allowing  the  writer’s  own  thoughts 
and  interests  to  touch  our  hearts — an  expedient  used 
by  Scott  with  singular  skill.  Scott’s  completeness 
of  style,  which  is  more  injurious  to  poetry  than 
to  prose,  his  ‘ careless  glance  and  reckless  rhyme,’ 
have  been  alleged  by  a great  writer  of  our  time  as 
one  reason  why  he  is  now  less  popular  as  a poet 
than  he  was  in  his  own  day.  Besides  these  faults, 
which  are  visible  almost  everywhere,  the  charge 
that  he  wants  depth  and  penetrative  insight,  has 
been  often  brought.  He  does  not  ‘ wrestle  with  the 
mystery  of  existence,’  it  is  said;  he  does  not  try 
to  solve  the  problems  of  human  life.  Scott,  could 
he  have  foreseen  this  criticism,  would  probably 
not  have  been  very  careful  to  answer  it.  He  might 
have  allowed  its  correctness,  and  said  that  one  man 
might  have  this  work  to  do,  but  his  was  another. 
High  and  enduring  pleasure,  however  conveyed,  is 
the  end  of  poetry.  Othello  gives  this  by  its  pro- 
found display  of  tragic  passion ; Paradise  Lost  gives 
it  by  its  religious  sublimity ; Childe  Harold  by  its 
meditative  picturesqueness  ; the  Lay  by  its  bril- 
liant delineation  of  ancient  life  and  manners.  All 
poets  may  be  seers  and  teachers ; but  some  teach 
directly,  others  by  a less  ostensible  and  larger  pro- 
cess. Scott  never  lays  bare  the  workings  of  Iris 
mind,  like  Goethe  or  Shelley ; he  does  not  draw 
out  the  moral  of  the  landscape,  like  Wordsworth ; 
rather,  after  the  fashion  of  Homer  and  the  writers 
of  the  ages  before  criticism,  he  presents  a scene, 
and  leaves  it  to  work  its  own  effect  on  the  reader. 
His  most  perfect  and  lovely  poems,  the  short  songs 
which  occur  scattered  through  the  metrical  or  the 
prose  narratives,  are  excellent  instances.  He  is 
the  most  unselfconscious  of  our  modem  poets — 
perhaps,  of  all  our  poets ; the  difference  in  this 


•espect  between  him  and  his  friends,  Byron  and 
\Yords worth,  is  liko  a diii'erence  of  centuries.  If 
;hey  give  us  the  inner  spirit  of  modern  life,  or  of 
nature,  enter  into  our  perplexities,  or  probo  our 
deeper  passions,  Scott  has  a dramatic  faculty  not 
'.ess  delightful  and  precious.  Ho  hence  attained 
eminent  success  in  one  of  tho  rarest  and  most 
difficult  aims  of  Poetry — sustained  vigour,  clear- 
ness, and  interest  in  narration.  If  we  reckon  up 
ihe  poets  of  tho  world,  wo  may  be  surprised  to  find 
how  very  few  (dramatists  not  included)  had  accom- 
plished this,  and  may  be  hence  led  to  estimate 
Scott’s  rank  in  his  art  more  justly.  One  looks 
through  the  English  poetry  of  the  first  half  of  the 
century  in  vain,  unless  it  bo  here  and  there  indi- 
cated in  Keats,  for  such  a power  of  vividly  throwing 
himself  into  others  as  that  of  Scott.  His  contem- 
poraries, Crabbe  excepted,  paint  emotions.  He 
paints  men  when  strongly  moved.  They  draw  the 
moral;  but  he  can  invent  the  fable.  Goethe  was 
accustomed  to  speak  of  Scott  as  the  ‘greatest 
writer  of  his  time,’  as  unique  and  unequalled. 
When  asked  to  put  his  views  on  paper,  he  replied 
with  the  remark  which  he  made  also  upon  Shake- 
speare, Scott’s  art  was  so  high,  that  it  was  hard  to 
attempt  giving  a formal  opinion  on  it.  But  a few 
words  may  be  added  on  the  relation  borne  by  the 
Kovels  to  the  author’s  character.  It  has  been 
observed  that  one  of  the  curious  contrasts  which 
make  up  that  complex  creature,  Walter  Scott,  is 
the  strong  attraction  which  drew  him,  as  a Low- 
lander,  the  bom  natural  antagonist  of  the  Gael,  to 
the  Highland  people.  All  that  we  admire  in  the 
Gael  had  been  to  the  Scot  proper  the  source  of  con- 
tempt and  of  repugnance.  Such  a feeling  is  one 
of  the  worst  instincts  of  human  nature;  it  is  an 
unmistakable  part  of  the  brute  within  us;  more 
than  any  other  cause,  the  hatred  of  race  to  race 
has  hampered  the  progress  of  .man.  There  is  also 
no  feeling  which  is  more  persistent  and  obstinate. 
But  it  has  been  entirely  conquered  in  the  case  of  the 
Saxon  and  the  Gael.  Now  this  vast  and  salutary 
change  in  national  opinion  is  directly  due  to  Scott. 
This  may  be  regarded,  on  the  whole,  as  his  greatest 
achievement.  He  united  the  sympathies  of  two 
hostile  races  by  the  sheer  force  of  genius.  He  healed 
the  bitterness  of  centuries.  Scott  did  much  in 
idealising,  as  poetry  should,  the  common  life  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  equally  did  much  in  rendering 
the  past  history,  and  the  history  of  other  countries 
in  which  Scotchmen  played  a conspicuous  part, 
real  to  us.  But  it  is  hardly  a figure  of  speech  to 
say  that  he  created  the  Celtic  Highlands  in  the 
eyes  of  tho  whole  civilised  world.  If  this  be  not 
first-rate  power,  it  may  be  asked  where  we  are  to 
find  it.  The  admirable  spirit  and  picturesquencss  of 
Scott’s  poems  and  novels  carry  us  along  -with  them 
so  rapidly,  whilst  at  the  same  timo  tho  weaknesses 
and  inequalities  of  his  work  are  so  borne  upon 
the  surface,  that  wo  do  not  always  feel  how  unique 
they  are  in  literature.  Scott  is  often  inaccurate  in 
historical  painting,  and  puts  modem  feeling  into 
tho  past.  He  was  not  called  upon,  as  wo  havo 


noticed,  to  represent  mental  struggles,  but  tho 
element  of  original  thought  is  deficient  in  his 
creations.  ‘Scott’s,’  says  an  able  critic,  ‘is  a 
healthy  and  gonial  world  of  reflection,  but  it  wants 
the  charm  of  delicate  exactitude ; wo  miss  tho 
consecrating  power  ’ ( National  Review,  April, 

1858).  Ho  is  altogether  inferior  to  Miss  Austen  in 
describing  the  finer  elements  of  the  womanly 
nature  ; wo  rarely  know  how  the  heroine  feels  ; the 
author  paints  love  powerfully  in  its  effects  and  its 
dominating  influence ; he  does  not  lead  us  to  ‘ the 
inmost  enchanted  fountain  ’ of  the  heart.  For 
creating  types  of  actual  human  life,  Scott  is 
perhaps  surpassed  by  Crabbe  ; he  does  not  analyso 
character,  or  delineate  it  in  its  depths,  but  exhibits 
the  man  rather  by  speech  and  action ; he  is 
‘ extensive  ’ rather  than  ‘ intensive ; ’ has  more 
of  Chaucer  in  him  than  of  Goethe ; yet,  if  we  look 
at  the  variety  and  richness  of  his  gallery,  at  his 
command  over  pathos  and  terror,  the  laughter  and 
the  tears,  at  the  many  large  interests  besides  those 
of  romance  which  he  realises  to  us,  at  the  way  in 
which  he  paints  the  whole  life  of  men,  not  their 
humours  or  passions  alone,  at  his  unfailing  whole- 
someness and  freshness,  like  the  sea  and  air  and 
great  elementary  forces  of  Nature,  it  may  be 
pronounced  a just  estimate,  which — without  trying- 
to  measure  the  space  which  separates  these  stars — 
places  Scott  second  in  our  creative  or  imaginative 
literature  to  Shakespeare.  ‘ All  is  great  in  the 
Waverley  novels,’  said  Goethe,  in  1831,  ‘material, 
effect,  characters,  execution.’  Astronomers  tell 
us  that  there  are  no  fixed  points  in  the  heavens, 
and  that  earth  and  sun  momentarily  shift  their 
bearings.  An  analogous  displacement  may  be 
preparing  for  the  loftiest  glories  of  the  human 
intellect;  Homer  may  become  dim,  and  Shake- 
speare too  distant.  Perhaps  the  same  fate  is 
destined  for  Scott.  But  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate 
on  this,  or  try  to  predict  the  time  when  men 
will  no  longer  be  impressed  by  the  vividness  of 
Waverley  or  the  pathos  of  lammermoor .’  ” Under 
the  titles  of  most  of  the  novels  and  poems  of  this 
author  will  be  found  detailed  notices ; in  addition 
to  which  sec  Border-Minstrel;  Border-Thief 
School;  Great  Magician,  Great  Unknown; 
Malagrowther ; Pattieson,  Peter;  Somxam- 
eulus  ; Templeton,  Lawrence  ; Wizard. 

Scott,  Thomas,  commentator  and  religious 
writer  (b.  1747,  d.  1821),  wrote  The  Force  of  Truth 
(1799) ; Fssays  on  the  Most  Important  Subjects  of 
Reliyion  (1793);  Sermons  on  Select  Subjects  (1796); 
a Commentary  on  the  Bible  (1796);  Vindication  of 
the  Inspiration  of  Scripture  (1796) ; Remarks  on  the 
Refutation  of  Calvitiism  by  G.  Tomline,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  (1812);  and  A Collection  of  the  Quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  in  The  Christian 
Observer  for  1810  and  1811.  His  Works,  edited  by 
his  son,  wero  published  in  1823—5 ; his  Life , in- 
cluding a narrative  drawn  up  by  himself,  and 
copious  extracts  from  his  letters,  in  1824  ; and  his 
Letters  and  Papers , with  Observations,  in  1824  also. 
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Scott,  William  Bell,  poet  and  writer  on  art 
(b.  1811),  wrote  Hades:  or,  The  Transit  (1838); 
The  Year  of  the  World,  a poem  (1846);  Memoir  of 
David  Scott  (1850) ; Dooms  (1855) ; Poems  by  a 
Fainter  (1864) ; Life  and  Works  of  Albert  Diirer 
(1869),  and  other  works.  His  Doems  were  collected 
and  published  in  1875.  See  Grant  Wilson’s  Doets 
of  Scotland. 

Scottish  Anacreon,  The.  See  Anacreon, 
The  Scottish. 

Scottish  Chiefs,  The.  A romantic  story 
by  Jane  Porter  (1776 — 1850),  published  in  1810, 
and  counting  among  its  heroes  Robert  Bruce  and 
Sir  William  Wallace. 

Scottish  Homer,  The.  A title  sometimes 
accorded  to  William  Wilkie  (1721 — 1772),  author 
■of  The  Epigoniad  (q.v.). 

Scottish  Theocritus,  The.  A title  some- 
times given  to  Allan  Ramsay  (q.v.). 

Seotus,  Johannes  Duns  (d.  877).  For 
particulars  concerning  this  writer,  see  Wright’s 
Biographia  Britanniea  and  Histoire  Litteraire  de 
France.  See  also  Divisione  Naturje,  He  ; Eucha- 
ristica,  De;  Subtle  Doctor,  The. 

Seougall,  Henry,  theological  writer  (b. 
1650,  d.  1678),  wrote  De  Objectu  Cultus  Religiosi 
(1664)  ; The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man  (1677) ; 
New  Discourses  on  Important  Subjects  (1735)  ; and 
Occasional  Meditations  (1740).  His  Works,  with 
the  preface  by  Bishop  Burnet,  were  published  in 
1822,  and  again,  with  an  introductory  essay,  by 
Watson,  in  1826. 

Scourge,  The.  A poetical  flagellation  of 
evil-doers,  by  George  Wither  (1588 — 1667),  pub- 
lished in  1615,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned. 

Scourge  of  Baseness,  The : “ or,  Kicksey- 
Wicksey,  or  a Lerrycome-Twang.”  A humorously 
satirical  poem  by  John  Taylor,  the  Water-Poet 
(1580—1654). 

Scourge  of  Villanie,  The.  “ Three 
bookes  of  Satires,”  by  John  Marston  (1575,  after 
1633),  printed  in  1598,  and  reprinted  in  Bowie’s 
Dieces  of  Ancient  English  Doesie  (1765). 

Scoville,  Joseph  A.  See  Barrett,  Walter, 
Clerk. 

Scrag,  Gosling.  A character  who  appears 
only  in  the  first  edition  of  Smollett’s  Deregrine 
Dickie  (q.v.),  and  who  is  intended  to  represent  the 
Lord  Lyttelton  whose  treatment  of  the  author’s 
Regicide  (q.v.)  had  excited  his  resentment. 

Scrapiana:  “ or,  Elegant  Extracts  of  Wit;” 
published  in  1819,  and  attributed  to  George  Col- 
man  the  Younger. 

“ Screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking- 

place.” — Macbeth,  act  i.,  scene  7. 

“ Scribble  (And),  not  for  pudding,  but 

for  praise,” — Blacklock,  The  Author's  Picture. 


“ Scribble  (Who  daily),  for  your  daily 

bread.  — Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers. 

Scribbler,  The.  The  title  of  eight  essays 
contributed  to  The  Gentleman' s Magazine  in  1781 
by  Samuel  Rogers  (1763 — 1855). 

Scribleriad,  The.  “ An  heroic  poem  in  six 
books”  by  Richard  Owen  Cambridge  (1717 — 1802) 
published  in  1751.  This  is  really  a mock  heroic 
poem,  written  in  parody  of  some  of  the  best-known 
translations  of  the  classics,  such  as  those  of  Dryden 
and  Pope,  whose  style  is  often  very  happily 
imitated.  The  hero  of  the  piece  is  an  antiquary, 
with  a touch  of  the  pedant  and  the  alchemist ; and 
the  general  object  of  the  poem  is  to  ridicule  the 
vagaries  of  false  taste  and  of  false  science. 

Scriblerus  Club,  The,  was  formed  in  1714, 
and  included  amongst  its  members  Pope,  Gray, 
Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Congreve,  Atterbury,  and  Harley. 
It  did  not  long  remain  in  existence,  but  as  the 
result  of  its  formation  we  have  the  Memoirs  of 
Martinus  Scriblerus  (q.v.) ; The  Travels  of  Gulliver 
(q.v.) ; and  Pope’s  Treatise  of  the  Bathos  (q.v.). 

Scriblerus,  Martinus,  Memoirs  of  the 
Extraordinary  Life,  Works,  and  Dis- 
coveries of.  A satirical  history,  generally 
published  among  Pope’s  works,  but  attributed  to 
Dr.  John  Arbuthnot  (1675 — 1735),  and  intended 
to  ridicule  affectation  and  false  taste  in  learning, 
in  the  person  of  a man  who  knows  a little  of  every- 
thing and  not  much  of  anything.  Cervantes  is 
said  to  have  been  the  model  on  which  Arbuthnot 
wrote,  and  on  the  other  hand  Cornelius  Scriblerus, 
the  father  of  Martinus,  not  impossibly  suggested 
to  Sterne  the  conception  of  his  Uncle  Toby  (q.v.). 
He  is  represented  as  bringing  up  his  son  in  the 
most  eccentric  manner,  and  “ so  contriving  it-  as  to 
make  everything  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
his  knowledge,  even  to  his  very  dress.  He  invented 
for  bim  a geographical  suit  of  clothes,  which  might 
give  bim  some  hints  of  that  science,  and  likewise 
some  knowledge  of  the  commerce  of  different 
nations.  He  had  a French  hat  with  an  African 
feather,  Holland  shirt  and  Flanders  lace,  English 
cloth  lined  with  Indian  silk ; his  gloves  were 
Italian,  and  his  shoes  were  Spanish.  He  was  made 
to  observe  this,  and  daily  catechised  thereupon, 
which  his  father  was  wont  to  call  travelling  at 
home.” 

Scrivener,  Frederick  Henry  Ambrose, 

LL.D.,  clergyman  (b.  1813),  has  published  an 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  a Plain  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Codex 
Bezce,  the  Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible,  and  other 
works. 

“Scrofulous  French  novel,  O my.”— 

Robert  Browning,  Soliloquy  in  a Spanish  Cloister. 

Scroggen.  A poor  author  in  Goldsmith  s 
Description  of  an  Author's  Bedchamber. 

Scrooge,  in  Dickens’s  Christmas  Carol  (q.v.), 
is  “a  wrenching,  grasping,  scraping,  clutching, 
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ovetous  old  sinner,”  whose  conversion  to  gcne- 
osity  and  good  naturo  is  effected  by  a series  of 
isions  accorded  to  him  in  a dream  on  Christmas 
Cve.  See  Cratchit,  Bob. 


Scrub,  servant  to  Mrs.  Sullen,  in  Fauquh Alt’s 
i Beaux’  Stratagem  (q.v.),  is  a miserable  factotum. 
• Of  a Monday  I drive  the  wash ; of  a Tuesday 
T drive  the  plough ; on  Wednesday  I follow  the 
j i. -rounds ; on  Thursday  I dun  the  tenants;  on  Friday 
I [ go  to  market ; on  Saturday  I draw  warrants ; 
fund  on  Sunday  I draw  beer.” 

Scudamore,  Sir.  The  name  of  the  husband 
jj  of  Amoret  (q.v.)  in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene. 

Scythrop  Glowry,  in  Peacock’s  novel  of 
WSNightmare  Abbey  (q.v.),  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
jt  tended  for  the  poet  Shelley.  Pie  is  represented  as 
■-being  in  love  with  and  beloved  by  Marionetta 
| O’ Carroll  and  Celinda  Toobad,  both  of  whom, 
jj  however,  eventually  desert  him.  “It  is  pleasant 
jr.  to  remember,”  says  Buchanan,  “that  Shelley 
JL  admitted  the  truth  of  the  portrait,  and  was  amused 
jr  by  it.  Specially  pointed  was  the  passage  wherein 
||'  Scythrop,  who  loves  two  young  ladies  at  once  [as 
S ' Shelley  loved  Mary  Godwin  and  Harriett  West- 
brook], tells  his  distracted  father  that  he  will 
jj  commit  suicide.” 

“ ’Sdeath,  I’H  print  it.”— Pope,  Epistle  to 
jj  J>r.  Arbuthnot,  line  61. 

Sea  Captain,  The.  A tragedy,  in  five  acts, 
by  Edward,  Lord  Lytton  (q.v.) ; produced  in  1839, 
and*  satirised  by  Thackeray  in  Fraser  s Magazine. 
It  Eas  since  been  acted  under  the  title  of  The 
Rightful  Heir  (q.v.),  and  parodied  as  The  Frightful 
Hair.  See  Yellowplush,  The  Memoirs  of  C.  J. 

“Sea-change  (A)  into  something  rich 

and  strange.” — The  Tempest , act  i.,  scene  2. 

Sea  Fairies,  The.  A poem  by  Alfred 
Tennyson,  published  in  1830  ; “musical  and 
vivid.” 

“ Sea-kings’  daughter  from  over  the 
sea.”  The  first  line  of  A Welcome  to  the  Princess 
Alexandra  (March,  1863),  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ Sea-maid’s  music,  The.” — A Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream , act  ii.,  scene  2. 

“Sea  of  jet,  A.” — Waller,  Lines  to  the 
Countess  of  Carlisle. 

“ Sea  of  pines.  Thy  silent.” — Coleridge, 

Hymn  in  the  V ale  of  Chamouni. 

“ Sea  of  troubles,  A.” — Hamlet , act  iii., 
scene  1.  Tho  phrase  occurs  in  Hamlet’s  famous 
soliloquy. 

“Sea  of  upturned  faces.”  A phrase 
■which,  used  by  Daniel  Webster  in  a speech  de- 
livered by  him  on  September  30,  1842,  is  to  be 
found  in  Scott’s  novel  of  Rob  Roy , chapter  xx. 

“ Sea  (The),  the  sea,  the  open  sea,” 

— First  line  of  a song  by  Bryan  Waller  Procter 
(1790 — 1874) — 

•*  The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free.’’ 


“ Seals  of  love,  but  seal’d  in  vain, 

seal’d  in  vain.”  — Measure  for  Measure,  act  iv., 
scene  1. 

“ Sear,  the  yellow  leaf,  The.”— Macbeth, 
act  v.,  scene  3. 

Search  after  Happiness,  The.  A pastoral 
drama  by  Hannah  More  (1745 — 1833),  published 
in  1773.  It  was  composed  in  tho  writer’s  seven- 
teenth year. 

Search,  Edward.  The  fictitious  name  under 
which  Abraham  Tucker  (1705 — 1774)  published 
his  Light  of  Nature  Fursucd  (q.v.)  and  Vocal 
Sounds. 

Search  for  Money,  A : “ or,  the  Lament- 
able Complaint  for  the  Losse  of  the  Wandering 
Knight,  Mounsieur  1’ Argent ; or,  Come  along 
with  me,  I know  thou  lovest  Money.”  A tract  by 
William  Rowley  (temp.  James  I.) ; reprinted  by 
the  Percy  Society.  “It  is  a lively,  fanciful, 
minute,  and  amusing  picture  of  manners,  and  it 
includes  some  curious  topographical  details,  chiefly 
regarding  London  and  its  suburbs.  The  author 
supposes  himself  and  some  other  disbanded  soldiers 
to  go  in  search  of  money,  personified  under  the 
figure  of  the  Wandering  Knight.  This  guest  leads 
them  through  various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and 
among  different  classes  of  society,  which  are 
described  with  humour,  spirit,  and  fidelity.” 

Search,  John.  The  pseudonym  under  which 
Archbishop  Whately  (1787 — 1863)  published,  in 
1841,  a “metrical  tract,”  called  Religion  and  her 
Name.  In  the  preface  to  this  the  archbishop 
states  “ that  he  is  not  accountable  for  anything 
that  may  have  appeared  under  that  signature” 
previously. 

Searle,  January.  The  nom  de  plume  of 
George  Searle  Phillips,  author  of  The  Gypsies 
of  the  Dane's  Dike,  and  other  pieces. 

“ Seas  incarnadine.”  See  “ Multitudinous 
seas.” 

“ Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitful- 
ness.”— To  Autumn , by  John  Keats. 

Season,  The.  A poetical  satire  by  Alfred 
Austin,  published  in  1869. 

Seasonable  Argument,  A.  A tract  by 
Andrew  Marvell  (1620 — 1678),  afterwards  re- 
published under  the  title  of  Flagellum  Farliamcn- 
tarium ; being  sarcastic  notices  of  nearly  200 
members  of  the  first  Parliament  after  tho  Restora- 
tion, a.d.  1661  to  1678.  It  has  been  edited  by 
Sir  Harris  Nicholas  from  a contemporary  manu- 
script in  tho  British  Museum. 

“Seasoned  timber  (Like),  never 

gives.” — Herbert,  Virtue. 

Seasons,  The.  A series  of  poems  by  James 
Thomson  (1700 — 1748),  which  appeared  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  : Winter  (1726) ; Summer  (1727) ; 
Spring  (1728) ; and  Autumn  (1730) ; tho  wholo 
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being  re-published,  with  the  famous  Hymn , in  the 
latter  year.  Horace  Walpole  said  ho  would  rather 
have  written  the  most  absurd  lines  by  Lee  than 
The  Seasons  ; but  Wordsworth,  on  the  other  hand, 
speaks  of  it  as  “a  work  of  inspiration ; much  of 
it,”  he  says,  “is  written  from  himself,  and  nobly 
from  himself.” 

“ Seated  heart  (My)  knock  at  my 

ribs.”  See  “ Heart  knock,”  &c. 

Seaward’s  Diary,  Sir  Edward.  A fic- 
titious work  by  Jane  Porter  (1776 — 1850),  which 
was  published  in  1852,  and  written  with  so  much 
of  Defoe’s  wonderful  power  of  vraisemblance  that 
a leading  review  devoted  an  article  to  its  systematic 
exposure  as  a pretended  narrative  of  facts.  It  was 
originally  issued  as  being  merely  “ edited”  by 
Miss  Porter;  and,  when  pressed.'  to  disclose  its 
authorship,  she  was  accustomed  to  say,  ‘ ‘ Sir  Walter 
Scott  had  his  great  secret;  I may  be  allowed  to 
keep  my  little  one.” 

Seaweed.  A poem  by  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longeellow  (b.  1807) : — 

“ Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting. 

On  the  shifting 
Currents  of  the  restless  main.” 

Sebastian  figures  in  The  Tempest  (q.v.). 

Sebastian.  “ A young  gentleman,  brother  to 
Viola,”  in  Twelfth  Night  (q.v.) ; full  of  “ the  rash- 
ness and  impetuosity  of  youth.” 

Sebastian,  Don  : “ or,  the  House  of  Bra- 
ganza.”  A romance  by  Anna  Maria  Porter  (1780 
— 1832),  published  in  1809. 

Seeker,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(b.  1693,  d.  1768),  was  the  author  of  Sermons,  and 
Lectures  on  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England. 
See  the  Life  by  Porteus. 

“ Second  and  sober  thoughts.”  See 

Matthew  Henry’s  Exposition,  Job  vi.  29. 

Second  and  Third  Blast  of  Retrait 
from  Plaies  and  Theaters.  An  attack  upon 
the  Elizabethan  stage,  printed  in  1580. 

“ Second  childishness  and  mere  obli- 

vion.”— As  You  Like  Lt,  act  ii.,  scene  7. 

Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon,  The.  A 

prose  sketch  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 
(q.v.),  published  in  1841,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
“ Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh.” 

Second  Maiden’s  Tragedy,  The.  A 

play  first  printed  from  Lansdowne  MS.  in  Bald- 
win's Old  English  Erama,  and,  since,  in  Carew 
Hazlitt’s  edition  of  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays.  The 
author  is  unknown,  nor  can  any  connection  be 
traced  between  the  play  and  its  title,  which  seems 
to  have  been  affixed  by  some  other  than  the  writer, 
whoever  he  may  have  been.  The  heroine  is  not 
named  at  all,  being  called  “ the  Lady.” 

“ Second  thoughts  are  best  ? Is  it  so 

true  that.” — Tennyson,  Sea  Breams — 

“ Not  first  and  third,  which  are  a riper  first  1 ” 


“Secret  (The)  of  a weed’s  plain  heart.” 

— Lowell,  Sonnet  xxv. 

“ Secrets  (The)  of  my  prison-house  ” 

See  “ Prison-house,”  &c. 

Sectarian,  The:  “or,  the  Church  and  the 
Meeting  House.”  A novel  by  Andrew  Picken 
(1788—1833),  published  in  1829,  in  which  the 
Dissenters  are  described  in  very  unfavourable 
terms. 

Sedgwick,  Catherine  Maria,  American 
authoress  (b.  1789,  d.  1867),  published  The  New 
England  Tale  (1822) ; Hope  Leslie  { 1827);  The  Lin- 
woodsf  1835) ; Letters  from  Abroad  (1840) ; Life  of 
Margaret  and  Lucretia  Bavidson ; Redwood,  and 
other  works.  Her  Life  and  Letters  were  published 
in  1871. 

Sedley,  Amelia.  See  Amelia  Sedley. 

Sedley,  Joseph.  A returned  Indian  nabob, 
brother  of  Amelia  Sedley  (q.v.),  in  Thackeray’s 
novel  of  Vanity  Fair  (q.v.).  Becky  Sharp  (q.v.), 
then  Mrs.  Itaw don  Crawley,  eventually  becomes 
his  mistress. 

Sedley,  Sir  Charles,  poet  and  dramatist  (b. 
1639,  d.  1728),  was  the  author  of  The  Mulberry 
Garden,  a yplay  (1668);  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  a 
play  (1677) ; and  various  fugitive  poetical  pieces. 
Eochester  wrote  of  him : — 

“ Sedley  has  that  prevailing,  gentle  art 
That  can  with  a resistless  charm  impart 
The  loosest  wishes  to  the  chastest  heart.” 

Macaulay  speaks  of  him  as  “ one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  profligate  wits  of  the  Restoration.”  His 
Works  were  printed  in  1702,  1707,  and  1722.  For 
Biography , see  Jesse’s  Reign  of  the  Stuarts.  See 
Bellamira. 

“ See  her  is  to  love  her,  To,”— Burns, 

Bonnie  Lesley — 

“And  love  hut  her  for  ever.” 

Rogers,  in  Jacqueline,  has  the  line: — 

“ To  know  her  was  to  love  her.” 

See  me  and  See  me  Not.  A “risible 

comedy”  by  Hans  Beerpot  ; translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Dabridgcourt  Belcher  (q.v.)  in  1618. 

“ See  oursels  as  others  see  us,  To.” 

Sec  Louse,  To  a. 

“ See  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of 

Love.”  From  a song  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  A Cele- 
bration of  Charis  ( Underwoods ). 

“ See,  the  conquering  hero  comes,”— 

Nathaniel  Lee,  Alexander  the  Great,  act  ii., 
scene  1 — 

“ Sound  the  trumpet,  beat  the  drums.’ 

“ See  (To),  and  eke  for  to  be  seye.” 

See  Chaucer’s  poem,  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologe,  line 
6134;  also  Ben  Jonson’s  Epithalamion , stanza  iii., 
lino  4 ; Dryden’s  translation  of  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love, 
book  i.,  line  109  ; and  Goldsmith’s  Citizen  of  the 
World,  letter  71. 


“See  (To)  what  is  not  to  bo  seen.”— 

Tiiumball,  McFingal , canto  i.,  lino  68. 

“ See  two  dull  lines.”  See  “ Accept  a 

HIKACLE.” 

“See  what  a lovely  shell.” — Sect.  xxiv. 
of  Tennyson’s  Maud. 


Seeley,  John  Robert,  Professor  of  Modem 
History  at  Cambridge  (b.  1834),  is  the  author  of 
Ecce  Homo  (q.v.),  (1865)  ; Lectures  and  Essays 
(1S70) ; and  other  works. 

“ ‘ Seems,’  madam ! nay,  it  is ; I know 

not  ‘ seems.’  ” — Hamlet , act  i.,  scene  2. 


Sejanus.  A tragedy  by  Ben  Jonson,  produced 
at  the  Globe  in  the  year  1603.  Shakespeare  played 

in  it. 


Selborne,  The  Natural  History  and 
. Antiquities  of,  by  Gilbekt  White  (1720 — 
1793),  curate  of  Selborne,  “in  the  county  of 
^ Southampton ;’’  published  originally  in  1789,  in 
tho  form  of  A Series  of  Letters  to  the  Hon.  Davies 
Barrington  and  Thomas  Pennant,  Esq.  Since  then 
it  has  appeared  in  numerous  editions:  in  1802, 
■ edited  by  W.  Markwick ; in  1813,  edited  by  Sir 
W.  Jardine ; in  1833,  edited  by  J.  Rennie  ; in  1835, 
edited,  with  notes,  by  Captain  Thomas  Brown ; in 
1837,  edited,  with  notes,  by  E.  Turner  Bennett ; 
in  1843,  edited,  with  notes,  by  the  Rev.  Leonard 
Jenvns;  in  1850,  edited  by  E.  Blyth;  in  1853, 
edited  again  by  Sir  W.  Jardine;  in  1857,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood;  and  in  1850 — 61,  edited, 
with  a memoir  of  the  author,  by  Edward  Jesse. 


Selden,  John,  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1584, 
d.  1654),  published  England's  Epinomis  (1610)* 
Jani  Anglorum  facies  altera  (1610) ; The  Duello  : 
or,  Single  Combat  (1610);  Notes  to  Drayton’s 
Polyolbion  (1613);  Titles  of  Honour  (1614);  Ana- 
lecton  Anglo-Britannicon  (1615) ; De  Diis  Syris 
(1617) ; The  History  of  Tithes  (1618) ; Marmora 
Arundelliana  (1628) ; De  Successionibus  (1631);  Mare 
Clausum  (1635);  De  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium  juxta 
Disciplinam  Hebrccorum  (1640)  ; Table  Talk  (1689) ; 
and  some  minor  works.  “ John  Selden,”  says 
Arber,  “ is  the  Champion  of  Human  Law.  It  fell 
to  his  lot  to  live  in  a time  when  the  life  of  England 
was  convulsed,  for  years  together,  beyond  pre- 
cedent ; when  men  searched  after  the  ultimate  and 
essential  conditions  and  frames  of  human  society ; 
when  each  strove  fiercely  for  his  rights,  and  then 
dogmatically  asserted  them.  Amidst  immense,  pre- 
posterous, and  inflated  assumptions ; through  the 
horrid  tyranny  of  the  system  of  thorough  ; in  the 
exciting  debates  of  Parliament ; in  all  the  storm  of 
Civil  War;  in  tho  still  fiercer  jarring  of  religious 
sects ; amidst  all  the  phenomena  of  that  age ; 
Selden  clung  to  * the  Law  of  tho  Kingdom.’  ‘ All 
is  as  the  state  pleases.’  He  advocates  the  supre- 
macy of  human  law  against  the  so-called  doctrino 
of  Divine  Right.  He  thrusts  out  tho  civil  power 
against  all  ecclesiastical  pretensions,  and  raising  it 
to  be  the  highest  authority  in  the  state,  denies  tho 
existence  of  any  co-ordinate  power.  So  strongly 
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does  he  assert  the  power  of  the  nation  to  do  or 
not  to  do,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  his  argument, 
ho  reduces  religion  almost  to  a habit  of  thought, 
to  bo  assumed  or  cast  off,  like  a fashion  of  dress,  at 
will.  ‘ So  Religion  was  brought  into  tho  Kingdom, 
so  it  has  been  continued,  and  so  it  may  be  cast  out, 
when  the  State  pleases.’  ‘ The  Clergy  tell  the 
Prince  they  have  Physick  good  for  the  Souls  of 
his  People,  upon  that  he  admits  them ; but  when 
he  finds  by  experience  they  both  trouble  him  and 
his  People,  ho  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  them : 
what  is  that  to  them  or  any  one  else  if  a King  will 
not  go  to  Heaven?’  ‘The  State  still  makes  the 
Religion,  and  receives  into  it  what  will  but  agree 
with  it.’  Selden,”  continues  Arber,  “lodges  the 
Civil  Power  of  England  in  the  King  and  the 
Parliament.  He  shows  that  our  English  Consti- 
tution is  but  one  great  contract  between  two  equal 
Princes,  tho  Sovereign  and  the  People,  and  that  if 
that  Contract  be  broken,  both  parties  are  at  parity 
again.  That,  by  a like  consent,  the  majority  in 
England  governs ; the  minority  assenting  to  the 
judgeship  of  the  majority,  and  being  involved  in 
their  decision.  Finally,  reducing  all  relationships 
to  like  mutual  agreements,  he  urges  the  keeping  of 
contracts,  as  the  essential  bond  of  human  society. 
‘ Keep  your  Faith.’  ” See  the  Lives  by  Wilkins 
(1726),  Aikin  (1773),  and  Johnson  (1835);  also 
Hannay’s  Essays  from  The  Quarterly.  See  Table 
Talk. 

“ Self,  that  dallying  luscious  theme.” 

— Churchill,  The  Candidate,  line  117. 

“Self-approving  hour  whole  years 

outweighs,  One,” — Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  epistle  iv., 
line  255 — 

“ Of  stupid  etarers  and  of  loud  huzzas." 

Self-Control.  A novel  by  Mrs.  Brunton 
(1778 — 1818),  published  in  1811,  and  “ intended  to 
show  the  power  of  the  religious  principle  in 
bestowing  self-command,  and  to  bear  testimony 
against  a maxim,  as  immoral  as  indelicate,  that  a 
reformed  rake  makes  the  best  husband.”  The 
hero  is  a man  .called  Hargrave,  and  the  heroine, 
Laura,  is  a reproduction  of  Richardson’s  Clarissa. 

“ Self-dispraise,  There  is  a luxury  in,” 

— Wordsworth,  The  Excursion,  book  iv. — 

“ And  Inward  self-disparagement  affords 
To  meditative  spleen  a grateful  feast.” 

“ Self- slaughter,  His  canon  ’gainst.” 

— Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene  2. 

Selim.  The  hero  of  Byron’s  tale,  in  verse, 
of  The  Bride  of  Abydos  (q.v.) ; in  love  with,  and 
beloved  by,  Zuleika  (q.v.). 

Selim.  Tho  hero  of  Moore’s  tale,  “ The  Light 
of  tho  Harem,”  in  Lalla  Eookh  (q.v.) ; beloved  by 
Nourmahal. 

Selim  the  Persian.  The  fictitious  name 
under  which  Lord  Lyttelton  figures  in  an  ironical 
poem,  written  in  his  defenco  by  Edward  Moore 
(1712—1757),  and  published  in  1748.  Selim  is 
represented  as  being  brought  to  trial  “for  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours.” 
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Selkirk,  Alexander.  See  Crusoe,  Robin- 
son. 

Selvaggio.  Tho  father  of  Sir  Industry  and 
the  hero  of  Thomson’s  Castle  of  Indolence  (q.v.). 

Semele.  An  opera,  or  musical  drama,  hy 
William  Congreve  (1670 — 1729),  which  Handel 
set  to  music. 

Sempill,  Francis  (b.  1605,  d.  about  1680 — 5), 

wrote  The  Blythsome  Bridal,  She  Bose  and  Loot  me 
in,  Maggie  Lauder,  and  other  songs.  See  Grant 
Wilson’s  Boets  of  Scotland. 

Sempill,  Robert  (b.  1595,  d.  1659).  The 
Sempill  Ballates , attributed  to  this  writer,  have 
been  republished.  See  Piper  of  Kilbarohan. 

Sempill,  Sir  James  (temp.  James  YI.  of 
Scotland),  wrote  The  Packman  and  Priest,  a satire. 

Sempronius.  A senator  in  Addison’s  tragedy 
of  Cato  (q.v.)  to  whom  Portius  addresses  the  well- 
known  exordium  (act  i.,  scene  2) : — ■ 

“ ’Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  succesB.” 

See  “ Not  in  mortals,”  &c. 

Senancour.  See  Obermann. 

“ Senate  at'  his  heels.”  See  “ Cjesar  with 

A SENATE  AT  HIS  HEELS.” 

“ Senators  of  mighty  woods,  Those 

green-robed.”  See  “ Green-robed  senators.” 

Seneca,  The  English.  Joseph  Hall, 
Bishop  of  Norwich  (1574 — 1656),  is  “commonly 
called  our  English  Seneca,”  says  Fuller,  “for  the 
pureness,  plainness,  and  fullness  of  his  style.” 
“ The  style  of  his  prose,”  says  Warton,  “ is  strongly 
tinctured  with  the  manner  of  Seneca.”  A com- 
parison has  also  been  drawn  between  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  author  of  The  Night  Thoughts 
(q.v.). 

Seneca.  This  writer’s  Troas  (1559),  Tliyestes 
(1560),  Hercules  Furens  (1561),  were  translated  by 
Jasper  Hey  wood;  his  (Edipus  by  Alexander  Neville 
(1560) ; his Hippolytus,  Medea,  Agamemnon,  and  Her- 
cules (Eteus  by  John  Studley ; his  Oct  avia  by  Thomas 
Nuce;  and  his  Thebais  by  Thomas  Newton,  who 
published  all  Tenne  Tragedies  in  1581.  See  also  the 
versions  of  the  Medea  and  Troades  by  Sir  Edward 
Sherburne  (q.v.),  and  of  the  Morals  by  Sir  Roger 
L’Estrange  (q.v.). 

Senior,  Nassau,  Professor  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy at  Oxford  (b.  1790,  d.  1864),  was  author  of 
two  Lectures  on  Population  (1831),  Essays  on  Fiction 
(1864),  and  other  works. 

“ Senior-junior  (That),  giant-dwarf, 

Dan  Cupid.” — Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  act  iii.,  scene  1. 

Sense  and  Sensibility.  A novel  by  Jane 
Austen  (1775 — 1817),  published  anonymously  in 
1811. 

Sensitive  Plant,  The.  A poem  by  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley  (1792—1822),  written  in  1820. 


Sensitive.  Samuel.  A character  who  figures 

in  Beresford’s  Miseries  of  Human  Life  (q.v.). 

Sensus  Communis:  “or,  an  Essay  upon 
the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour,”  by  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (1671 
— 1713) ; published  in  1709,  and  forming  the  second 
treatise  of  his  Characteristics  (1711  and  1713). 

Sentimental  Journey  through  Prance 
and  Italy,  A,  by  Laurence  Sterne  (1713 — 
1768) ; published  in  1768.  In  1767  he  was  writing 
of  this  work : “ It  is  a subject  which  works  well, 
and  suits  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  I have  been 
for  some  time  past.  I told  you  my  design  in  it 
was  to  teach  us  to  love  the  world  and  our  fellow- 
creatures  better  than  we  do — so  it  runs  most  upon 
those  gentler  passions  and  affections  which  aid  so- 
much  to  it.”  See  Thackeray’s  English  Humourists. 

“ Sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the 

sky,  The.”  See  Campbell’s  poem,  The  Soldier's 
Bream  (q.v.).  The  line  has  been  imitated  by 
Robert  Montgomery  in  his  Omnipresence  of  the 
Beity  (q.v.). 

Sentry,  Captain.  A member  of  the  fictitious 
“Spectator  Club,”  created  by  Joseph  Addison, 
which  was  supposed  to  conduct  the  arrangements 
of  The  Spectator  (q.v.). 

Separation,  Discourse  on  the  Mis- 
chief of.  Preached  by  Edward  Stlllingfleet, 
Bishop  of  Worcester  (1635 — 1699),  before  the 
Mayor  of  London,  in  1680.  This  attack  on  the 
principles  of  Nonconformity  was  answered  by 
Owen,  Baxter,  Howe,  and  others,  and  was  followed 
by  another  work  of  Stillingfleet’s  on  the  same 
subject,  entitled  The  Unreasonableness  of  Separation 
(1681),  to  which  Baxter  again  replied. 

Sepultura,  Pe.  A treatise,  written  by  Sir 
Henry  Spelman  (1562 — 1641)  to  expose  the  ex- 
actions practised  at  that  time  in  the  matter  of 
burial  fees. 

Seraphim,  The.  A poem  by  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning  (1809 — 1861),  published  in 
1838.  “ It  is  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion;  and  the 

angels  of  Heaven  have  departed  towards  the  Earth, 
except  the  two  Seraphim,  Ador  the  Strong  and 
Zerah  the  Bright  One.  The  place  is  the  outer  side 
of  the  shut  heavenly  gate.”  “ The  Seraphim,” 
says  Clarence  Stedman,  “is  a diffuse,  mystical 
passion-play,  an  echo  of  the  Aeschylean  drama. 
The  rhythm  is  wild  and  discordant ; neither  mean- 
ing nor  music  is  thoroughly  beaten  out.’’ 

“Serene  of  heaven,  The.”— Southey, 
Thalaba. 

Sergeant  and  the  Frere,  The.  A poem 
by  Sir  Thomas  More  (1478— 1535),  written  in  very 
early  life. 

Sermons,  by  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow  (1630 
1677),  published  in  1685,  are  notable  as  being 
rather  treatises  than  sermons  proper,  and  a» 
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o very  much  more  lengthy  than  is  tho  caso  with 
ho  productions  of  moro  modern  divines.  That  on 
he  duty  and  reward  of  bounty  occupied  three  hours 
md  a half  in  delivery.  Perhaps  it  was  this  which 
>ccasioned  the  remark  of  Charles  II.,  who  called 
Harrow  “an  unfair  preacher,  because  ho  exhausted 
;very  subject,  leaving  nothing  for  any  person  that 
oame  after  him  to  say.’5 

Sermons,  by  Hugh  Blair  (1718 — 1799),  were 
published  in  1777,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
•Johnson,  who  told  Strahan,  tho  publisher,  that  he 
had  read  the  first  sermon  “ with  more  than  appro- 
bation; to  say  it  is  good  is  too  little.”  These 
sermons  were  remarkably  successful;  they  were 
•bought  by  everybody,  and  were  translated  into 
almost  every  European  language.  Johnson  said 
afterwards,  “ I love  Blair’s  Sermons,  though  the 
I dog  is  a Scotchman  and  a Presbyterian.  I was  the 
| '.  first  to  praise  him.” 

“ Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in 

everything.” — As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.,  scene  1. 

“ Sermons  (Hesort  to),  but  to  prayers 

most.”  — George  Herbert,  The  Temple , stanza 
beginning 

“ Prayer's  the  end  of  preaching.” 

Serpentino.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Moorish  army  in  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso. 

“Serve  (They  also)  who  only  stand 

and  wait.” — Milton,  Sonnet  xxi. 

“ Servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences.” 

— Measure  for  Measure,  act  iii. , scene  1 . 

Session  of  the  Poets,  The.  See  Poets, 
The  Session  of  the. 

Setebos.  A deity  referred  to  in  The  Tempest, 
as  worshipped  by  Sy corax  (q.v.). 

Seth  Bede.  A character  in  George  Eliot’s 
novel  of  Adam  Bede  (q.v.). 

Settle,  Elkanah,  dramatist  (b.  1648,  d. 
1724),  produced  the  following  plays:  — The 
Empress  of  Morocco  (1673)  ; Love  and  Revenge 
(1675),  Cambyses,  The  Conquest  of  China,  Fatal 
Love,  The  Female  Frelate,  Ibraham , and  Pastor 
Fido,  the  last  two  being  founded  respectively  on 
works  by  Magdeleine  Scuderi  and  Guarini.  Tho 
undated  plays  were  all  written  before  1681.  Settle 
also  wrote  a reply  to  Absalom  and  Achitophel, 
called  Absalom  Senior.  Dryden  wroto  of  him : — 
“ He’s  an  animal  of  most  deplored  understanding, 
without  reading  and  conversation.  His  being  is  in 
a twilight  of  sense  and  some  glimmering  of  thought 
which  we  can  never  fashion  into  wit  or  English. 
His  style  is  boisterous  and  rough-hewn,  his  rhyme 
incorrigibly  lewd,  and  his  numbers  perpetually 
harsh  and  ill-sounding.  Tho  little  talent  he  has 
is  fancy.  He  sometimes  labours  with  a thought ; 
but,  with  the  pudder  he  makes  to  bring  it  into  tho 
world,  it  is  commonly  still-born ; so  that  for  want 
of  learning  and  olocution  he  will  never  be  ablo  to 
express  anything  justly  or  naturally.”  See  The 


Edinburgh  Review  for  1855.  Pope  alludes  to 
Settle  in  The  Eunciad,  lines  89,  90  : — 

“ Now,  night  descending,  the  proud  scene  was  o’er, 

But  lived  in  Settle’s  numbers  one  day  more.” 

Seven  Champions  of  Christendom, 
The  Famous  Historie  of  the.  A work  con- 
taining- many  of  the  finest  fictions  of  old  Arabian 
Eomance;  edited  by  Richard  Johnson  (1570 — 
1630),  and  published  in  1595.  The  Seven  Cham- 
pions are — St.  George  of  England,  St.  Denis  of 
France,  St.  James  of  Spain,  St.  Anthony  of  Italy, 
St.  Patrick  of  Ireland,  St.  Andrew  of  Scotland, 
and  St.  David  of  Wales.  Johnson’s  compilation 
may  have  given  some  hints  to  Spenser  for  his 
Faerie  Queene.  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Satires  (1597), 
speaks  of  the  legend  of  St.  George  as  one  of  the 
most  popular  stories  of  his  time.  Morley  describes 
the  Seven  Champions  as  “a  pious  romance  of 
saintly  knights  and  fail-  ladies,  dragons  and  chi- 
valrous adventures,  told  in  euphuistic  style,”  and 
adds  : ‘ ‘ Shakespeare  read  it,  and  since  Elizabeth’s 
time  it  has  been  dear  to  many  generations  of 
children.”  “ The  once  famous  story  of  The  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,  by  one  Johnson,  is,” 
says  Hallam,  “ of  rather  a superior  class.  The 
adventures  are  not  original,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
a translation  from  any  single  work.” 

“ Seven  cities  warred  for  Homer  being 

dead,” — First  line  of  a couplet  by  IIey wood  in 
The  Hierarchie  of  the  Blessed  Angels  (q.v.) — 

“ Who  living  had  no  roofe  to  shrowd  his  head.” 

Seven  Deadly  Sins,  The  Dance  of  the. 

See  Dance,  The. 

Seven  Gables,  The  House  of  the.  A 

romance  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (1804 — 1864), 
published  in  1851.  “In  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables ,”  says  R.  H.  Hutton,  “ we  have  a picture 
studied  to  impress  on  us  that  both  personal  charac- 
ter, and  the  malign  influences  of  evil  action,  are 
transmitted,  sometimes  with  accumulating  force, 
even  through  centimes,  blighting  every  generation 
through  which  they  pass.  This  subject  would  ap- 
parently involve  a series  of  sketches,  but  only  two 
are  introduced  from  the  past,  and  the  family  cha- 
racteristics are  so  anxiously  preserved  as  to  make 
even  these  seem  like  slight  modifications  of  some 
of  the  living  group.  The  only  incident  in  the  tale 
is  the  light  thrown  upon  a crime — which  had  been 
committed  thirty  years  before  the  story  opens — by 
the  sudden  death  of  the  principal  representative 
of  a family  from  the  same  specific  disease,  in  tho 
same  chair,  and  under  the  same  circumstances,  as 
that  of  tho  old  ancestor  and  founder  of  the  family, 
whoso  picture  hangs  above  tho  chair.” 

“Seven  hours  to  law,  to  soothing 

slumber  soven,” — Sir  William  Jones,  Ode  in  Imi- 
tation of  Alcccus — 

'*  Ton  to  tlic  world  allot,  and  all  to  Heaven.” 

Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  The. 

A proso  work  by  John  Ruskin  (q.v.) ; published  in 
1849.  Tho  “ Boven  lamps”  aro  those  of  Sacrifice, 
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Truth,  Power,  Beauty,  Life,  Memory,  and  Obe- 
dience. 

Seven  Motives  for  Leaving  the  Church 
of  England,  was  by  William  Alabaster  (1567 — 
1640),  who,  having  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Essex 
in  his  voyage  to  Cadiz,  remained  in  Spain,  and 
there  became  a convert  to  the  Roman  Church. 
Hence  this  publication,  which  was  answered  by 
John  Racster  in  1598  and  by  Roger  Fenton  in 
1599. 

Seven  Sisters,  The:  “or,  the  Solitude  of 
Binnorie.”  A poem  by  William  Wordsworth 
(1770 — 1850),  which  tells  how  the  seven  daughters 
of  Lord  Archibald  Campbell,  flying  from  the  em- 
braces of  a rover  band,  throw  themselves  headlong 
into  a lake,  from  out  of  which  spring  by-and-by 

“ Seven  little  Islands,  green  and  Bare.” 

The  lyric  was  written  in  1804,  and  is  founded  on  the 
German  of  Frederica  Brun. 

Seven  Sobs  of  a Sorrowful  Soul  for 
Sin,  by  William  Hunnis  (d.  1568),  was  written 
in  1585,  and  forms  a poetical  version  of  the  Seven 
Penitential  Psalms.  See  Handful  of  Honey- 
suckles. 

Seven  Wise  Masters,  The.  An  old 

romance,  of  Oriental  origin,  of  which  an  historical 
account  and  analysis  is  given  in  Ellis’s  Early 
English  Romances.  In  one  form  it  is  called  The 
Froces  of  the  Sevyn  Sages. 

Seven  Wonders  of  England,  The.  A 

poem  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Sevigne,  Marquise  de,  Marie  de  Rabutin 
Chantel  (b.  1627,  d.  1696).  The  charming  Letters 
of  this  lady  to  her  daughter  were  published  in  an 
English  translation  in  1801. 

Sevyn  Sages,  The  Proces  of  the.  See 

Seven  Wise  Masters. 

Seward,  Anna,  poetess  (b  1747,  d.  1809), 
wrote  Louisa  (1782),  The  Visions,  and  various  other 
works,  published,  with  a biographical  sketch,  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  1810.  Her  Letters  were 
printed  by  Constable  in  1811.  See  Swan  of  Lich- 
field, The. 

Seward,  William  Henry,  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1746,  d.  1799),  published  Anecdotes  of 
Various  Distinguished  Personages,  Biographiana,  and 
other  works. 

SeweU,  Elizabeth  Missing,  poet  and 
novelist  (b.  1815),  has  written  Amy  Herbert  (1844); 
Sketches  (1847)  ; Gertrude  (1847);  Katherine  Ashton 
(1854)  ; Margaret  Percival  (1858) ; Ursula  (1858) ; 
Isabel  Grey  (1863)  ; Homely  Ballads  and  Stories  in 
Verse  (1865) ; The  Rose  of  Cheriton , a ballad  (1872) ; 
and  other  works. 

Sewell,  William,  clergyman  (b.  1805,  d.  1874), 
was  author  of  Christian  Morals  (1840) ; Lntroduction 


to  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  (1841);  Christian  Politic s 
(1844)  ; and  Christian  Vestiges  of  Creation  (1861). 

“ Sex  to  the  last.”  See  line  368  of  Dry. 

den’s  Gymon. 

Sexagenarian,  The  : “ or,  Recollections  of 

a Literary  Life,”  by  William  Beloe  (1756 

1817) ; published  in  1817,  and  full  of  much  curious 
and  interesting  information  upon  .literary  subjects. 

Seyd,  A pasha  in  Byron’s  Corsair  (q.v.).  He 
is  murdered  by  Gulnare  (q.v.). 

Seyton.  An  officer  attending  on  Macbeth  in 
the  tragedy  of  the  latter  name  (q.v.). 

Sforza.  A character  in  Tasso’s  Jerusalem 
Delivered. 

Sforza.  The  hero  of  Massinger’s  tragedy  of 
The  Duke  of  Milan  (q.v.). 

S.  G.  O.  The  initials  of  the  Rev.  Lord  Sydney 
Godolphin  Osborne  (b.  1808),  whose  letters  on 
various  subjects,  contributed  to  The  Times,  excited 
some  attention. 

Shabby  Genteel  Story,  The.  A novel 
by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  (1811 — 1863) 
which  originally  appeared  in  Fraser's  Magazine. 
“ It  was  my  intention,”  wrote  the  author  in  1857, 
“ to  complete  the  little  story,  of  which  only  the  first 
part  is  here  written.  Caroline  was  to  be  disowned 
and  deserted  by  her  wicked  husband ; that  aban- 
doned man  was  to  marry  somebody  else ; hence, 
bitter  trials  and  grief,  patience  and  virtue,  for  poor 
little  Caroline — and  a melancholy  ending;”  but 
‘ ‘ the  tale  was  interrupted  at  a sad  period  of  the 
writer’s  own  life;”  and  it  was  only  in  1860  that 
Thackeray  published  the  continuation  of  the  story 
in  the  form  of  The  Adventures  of  Philip  (q.v.). 

“ Shade  (The)  of  that  which  once  was 

great.” — Wordsworth,  Sonnets  to  National  Lnde- 
pendence  and  Liberty,  part  i. 

“ Shade,  unperceived,  so  softening  into 

shade.” — Thomson,  The  Seasons  (“Winter,”  line 
25). 

Shadow,  John.  The  assumed  name  under 
which  John  Byrom  (1691—1763)  contributed  to 
The  Spectator  (Nos.  586  and  593)  two  papers  on 
“ Dreaming.” 

“ Shadow  of  the  silent  night,  The.”— 

Marlowe,  The  Jew  of  Malta,  act  ii.,  scene  1. 

“ Shadow  (The),  cloaked  from  head  to 

foot.” — Tennyson,  Ln  Memoriam,  xxiii. : — 

“ Who  keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds.” 

Shadwell,  Thomas,  dramatist  and  poet- 
laureate  (b.  1640,  d.  1692).  His  dramatic  Works 
were  printed  in  1720.  See  The  Retrospective  Re- 
view, new  series,  vol.  ii.  Dryden’s  line — 

« Shadwell  never  deviates  Into  sense 

occurs  in  his  MacElecknoe.  See  Alsatia,  The 
Squire  of;  MacFlecknoe;  Virtuoso,  The. 
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“ Shaft  at  random  sent,  O,  many  a.” 

■see  stanza  18,  canto  v.,  of  Scott’s  poem,  The  Lord 
f the  Isles  (q.v.) — 

“ Anil  many  a word,  at  random  spoken, 

May  sootlie,  or  wound,  a heart  that’s  broken.” 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of  (Anthony  Ashley 
hooper),  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1671,  cl.  1713), 
.vrote  A Letter  concerning  Enthusiasm  (1708); 

> Sensus  Communis  (1709);  Soliloquy:  or , Advice 
o an  Author  (1710) ; An  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue 
or  Merit  (1699) ; Moralists : a Philosophical  Rhapsody 
(1709);  Miscellaneous  Reflections  (1714);  and  The 
Judgment  of  Hercules  (1713);  forming  the  seven 
treatises  of  his  Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners, 
Opinions,  and  Times  (1711).  He  also  wrote  Several 
' Lstters  by  a Noble  Lord  to  a Young  Man  at  the 
[ University  (1716)  ; and  Letters  to  Robert  Molesworth, 
Esq.,  with  Two  Letters  to  Sir  John  Cropley  (1721). 
“ You  say,”  wrote  Gray,  the  poet,  to  one  of  his 
correspondents,  “ you  cannot  understand  how  Lord 

• Shaftesbury  came  to  be  a philosopher  in  vogue ; I 

• will  tell  you:  first,  he  was  a lord;  secondly,  he 
r was  as  vain  as  any  of  his  readers ; thirdly,  men 

are  very  prone  to  believe  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand ; fourthly,  they  will  believe  anything  at  all, 
provided  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  believe 
it;  fifthly,  they  love  to  take  a new  road,  even 
when  that  road  leads  nowhere;  sixthly,  he  was 
reckoned  a fine  writer,  and  seems  always  to  mean 
more  than  he  said.  Would  you  havo  any  more 
reasons  ? ’ See  Characteristics  of  Men,  &c. 

Shafton,  Sir  Piercie,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
novel  of  The  Monastery  (q.v.),  is  a grandson  of  one 
Overstitch,  a tailor,  and  is  drawn  in  ridicule  of  the 
pedantic  courtiers  of  Elizabeth’s  time. 

Shairp,  John  CampbeU,  LL.D.,  poet, 
prose  writer,  and  Principal  of  United  College,  St. 
Andrews,  has  published  Kilmahoe,  and  other  Poems 
(1864);  Studies  in  Poetry  and  Philosophy  (1868); 
Lectures  an  Culture  and  Religion  (1870)  ; and  The 
Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature  (1877). 

Shakespeare  IHustrated.  A work  by 
Charlotte  Lennox  (1720 — 1804),  published  in 
1753,  in  which  she  quotes  freely  from  the  authors 
to  whom  the  poet  was  indebted  for  the  foundations 
of  his  dramas,  and,  in  her  critical  comments,  en- 
deavours to  prove  that  Shakespeare  did  not  alto- 
gether adorn  everything  he  touched.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  assisted  in  her  work  by  Dr.  John- 
son. 

Shakespeare  of  Divines,  The.  A name 
conferred  on  Jeremy  Taylor  (q.v.),  by  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  (q.v.)  in  one  of  his  poems. 

Shakespeare  Papers.  Nino  essays,  by 
William  Maqinn  (q.v.),  on  Shakespeare’s  plays 
and  characters. 

Shakespeare  Society,  The,  was  instituted 
in  London  in  1840  and  dissolved  in  1853.  A great 
number  of  publications  were  issued  under  its 
auspices. 


Shakespeare  Society,  The  New.  See 

Shakspere  Society,  The  New. 

Shakespeare,  The  Beauties  of.  See 

Beauties  of  Shakespeare,  The. 

Shakespeare,  To  the  Memory  of.  Verses 
by  Ben  Jonson.  See  Shakespeare,  William. 

Shakespeare,  William,  poet  and  dramatist 
(b.  1564,  d.  1616),  is  generally  credited  with  the 
authorship,  complete  or  partial,  of  the  following 
plays  and  poems,  here  given  in  the  conjectural 
order  of  composition,  as  indicated  by  F.  J.  Fumi- 
vall  in  his  Introduction  to  The  Leopold  Shakspere  : 
■ — First  Period  (?  1588 — 94)  : Love' s Labour  s Lost 
(?  1588 — 9);  The  Comedy  of  Errors  (P1589);  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (?  1590 — 1) ; Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona  (P1590 — 1) ; Romeo  and  Juliet 
(1591 — 3)  ; Venus  and  Adonis  (1593) ; The  Rape 
of  Lucrece  (1593 — 4) ; The  Passionate  Pilgrim 
(?  1589 — 99);  Richard  II.  (?  1593) ; 1,2,3  Henry 
VI.  (?  1592 — 4) ; Richard  III.  (?  1594).  Second 
Period  (?  1595— 1601) : King  John  (P1595);  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  (P  1596)  ; The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  (?  1596 — 7) ; 1 Henry  IV.  (1596 — 7) ; 2 
Henry  IV.  (1597 — 8) ; The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
(1598 — 9);  Henry  V.  (1599);  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing  (1599 — 1600);  As  You  Like  It  (1600); 
Twelfth  Night  (1601)  ; All's  Well  that  Ends  Well 
(1601 — 2)  ; Sonnets  (?  1592 — 1608).  Third  Period 
(1601 — 1608):  Julius  Ccesar  (1601);  Hamlet  (1602 
— 3)  ; Measure  for  Measure  (?  1603)  ; Othello  (P1604) ; 
Macbeth  (1605 — 6)  ; King  Lear  (1605 — 6) ; Troilus 
and  Cressida  (?  1606 — 7)  ; Antony  and  Cleopatra 
(?  1606 — 7);  Coriolanus  (?  1607 — 8);  Timon  of  Athens 
(?  1607 — 8).  Fourth  Period  (1609 — 1613):  Peri- 
cles (1608 — 9) ; The  Tempest  (1609 — 10) ; Cymbcline 
(?  1610)  ; The  Winter’s  Tale  (1611)  ; Henry 
VIII.  (1612 — 13).  These  dates  differ  in  many  in- 
stances from  those  adopted  by  other  Shakespearian 
editors,  but  they  have  the  merit  at  least  of  in- 
dicating the  results  of  some  of  the  most  recent 
criticism  and  research.  Various  considerations  con- 
nected with  them  will  he  found  discussed  under  the 
separate  headings  of  the  different  works  referred 
to.  In  addition  to  the  above-named  plays  and  poems, 
reference  may  be  made  to  Arden  of  Fevcrsham, 
The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  A Lover's  Complaint,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Sir  John  Oldcastlc,  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim , Titus  Andronicus,  and  A Yorkshire  Tra- 
gedy, with  all  of  which — as  well  as  with  other 
works — Shakespeare’s  name  has  been  more  or  less 
connected.  The  plays  were  first  published  in  a 
collected  form  in  1623,  in  a folio  volume  containing 
thirty-six  dramas,  Pericles  being,  omitted ; theso 
were  edited  by  J.  Heminge  and  H.  Condell.  A 
second  edition  appeared  in  1632,  a third  in  1664 
(including  for  the  first  time  Pericles  and  some  of  the 
doubtful  works  above  referred  to),  and  a fourth  in 
1685,  which  was  merely  a reproduction  of  the 
third.  Since  then  tho  leading  editions  have  been 
by  Rowe  (1709),  Popo  (1725),  Theobald  (1733), 
Ilanmcr  (1744 — 6),  Warburton  (1747),  Blair  (1753), 
Johnson  (1765),  Capell  (1767 — 8),  Johnson  and 
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Steevens  (1773),  Bell  (tlio  stage  edition,  1774),  Ays- 
cough  (1784),  Nichols  (1786 — 90),  Malono  (1790), 
Boydell  (1802),  Johnson,  Steevens,  and  Reed  (1803), 
Chalmers  (1805),  Rowdier  (the  “family”  edition, 
1818),  Harness  (1825),  Singer  (1826),  Campbell 
(1838),  Knight  (1838 — 13),  Procter  (1839 — 43), 
Collier  (1841),  Hazlitt  (1851),  Halliwell-Phillipps 
(1851—53),  Hudson  (1852—57),  Collier  (1853), 
Halliwell-Phillipps  (1853 — 61),  Lloyd  (1856),  Dyce 
(1857),  Grant  White  (1857 — 60),  Staunton  (1858 
— 60),  Mary  Cowden  Clarke  (1860),  Carruthers  and 
Chambers  (1861),  Clark  and  Wright  (“Globe” 
edition,  1863 — 6),  Dyce  (1866 — 8),Keightley  (1867), 
Hunter  (separate  plays,  1869 — 73),  Moberly  (sepa- 
rate plays,  1872 — 3),  Bell  (1875),  and  Delius 
and  Furnivall  (“  Leopold”  edition,  1877).  The  Bio- 
graphies of  Shakespeare,  besides  those  contained  in 
the  above-mentioned  editions,  are  by : — Gentleman 
(1774),  Wheler  (1806),  Britton  (1814),  Drake  (1817 
and  1828),  Skottowe  (1824),  Wheeler  (1824),  Mon- 
creiff  (1824),  Harvey  (1825),  Symmonds  (1826), 
Neill  (1861),  Fullom  (1861),  and  Kenney  (1864). 
For  Criticism , see,  in  addition  to  the  above  editions 
and  biographies,  Abbot’s  Shakespearian  Grammar , 
Bathurst’s  Shakespeare' s Versification , Brown’s 
Somiets  of  Shakespeare , Buclmill’s  Mad  Folk  of 
Shakespeare , S.  T.  Coleridge’s  Literary  Domains 
and  Biographia  Liter  aria,  Hartley  Coleridge’ s Notes 
and  Marginalia , Cohn’s  Shakespeare  in  Germany , 
Courtenay’s  Commentaries  on  Shakespeare , Craik’s 
English  of  Shakespeare,  De  Quincey’s  Essays , Douce’s 
Lllustrations  of  Shakespeare,  Dowden’s  Mind  and  Art 
of  Shakspcre,  Farmer’s  Learning  of  Shakespeare, 
Fletcher’s  Studies  of  Shakespeare,  Hallam’s  Literary 
History,  Hazlitt’s  Characters  of  Shakespear' s Flays, 
English  Poets,  and  Comic  Writers,  Heraud’s  Lnner 
Life  of  Shakspere,  Leigh  Hunt’s  Imagination  and 
Fancy , Hudson’s  Art  and  Characters  of  Shakespeare, 
Ingram  (in  Dublin  Afternoon  Lectures , 1863), 
Jameson’s  Characteristics  of  Women,  Lamb’s  Works, 
Langbaine’s  Dramatick  Poets,  Lowell’s  Among  My 
Books,  Maginn’s  Shakespeare  Papers,  Massey’s 
Shakspeare' s Sonnets  and  his  Private  Friends,  Mrs. 
Montagu’s  Genius  of  Shakespeare,  Richardson’s 
Essays  on  Shakespeare' s Characters,  Reed’s  Lectures, 
Rushton’s  Shakspeare' s Euphuism  and  Shakspeare 
a Lawyer,  Ruskin  (in  Dublin  Afternoon  Lectures, 
1869),  Simpson’s  Philosophy  of  Shakespeare' s Son- 
nets, Walker’s  Versification  of  Shakespeare,  and 
Wordsworth’s  Shakespeare' s Knowledge  and  Use  of 
the  Bible.  See,  also,  Friswell’s  Life  Portraits  of 
Shakespeare,  Green’s  Shakespere  and  the  Emblem 
Writers,  Ingleby’s  Shakspere  Allusion  Books,  W.  C. 
Hazlitt’s  Shakespeare  Jest  Books  and  Shakespeare' s 
Library,  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke’s  Concordance  to  Shake- 
speare, and  Schmidt’s  Shakespeare  Lexicon,  and 
the  various  publications  of  the  Shakespeare  and 
New  Shakspere  Societies.  Among  foreign  autho- 
rities on  Shakespeare  may  he  mentioned  the  bio- 
graphies by  Moratin  (Spanish,  1795),  and  Buchon 
(Dutch,  1824).  France  has  yielded,  besides  the  lives 
by  Hugo,  Guizot  (1821),  Villcmain  (1840),  Pichot 
(1841),  and  Chasles  (1851),  Tainc’s  History  of 


English  Literature,  Meziere’s  Shakespeare,  ses  Qluvres 
ct  ses  Critiques,  and  Lacroix’s  Influence  de  Shak- 
speare sur  le  Tho&trc  Franqais.  From  Germany  we 
have  the  Shakespeare  Jahrbuch,  Gervinus’s  Com- 
mentaries, Schlegel’s  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature 
Ulrica's  Dramatic  Art  of  Shakespeare,  Friesen’a 
Altengland  und  William  Shakspere,  Holder's 
Aufsdtze  fiber  Shakespeare,  Tschischwitz’  Shak- 
spere-Forschungen,  Ludwig’s  Shakespeare-Studien 
Rotscher’s  Shakespeare  in  semen  hbchsten  Charakter- 
gebilden,  Riimelin’s  Shakespeare-Studien,  Kreyssig’s 
Shakspeare  -Fragen,  Ilertzberg’s  Shakespeare' s Dra- 
matische  Werke,  Vehse’s  Shakespeare  als  Protes- 
tant, Politiker,  Psycholog,  und  Dichter,  Flathe’s 
Shakspeare  in  seiner  Wir/clichkeit,  Delius’s  Per 
Mythus  von  W.  Shakespeare,  and  the  Jahrbuch  der 
Deutschen  Shakespeare  Gesellschaft.  For  con- 
temporary references  to  Shakespeare,  see  the  work 
by  Dr.  Ingleby,  entitled  Shakspere  Allusion  Books. 
Among  the  most  notable  is  that  by  Spenser  in  his 
Teares  of  the  Muses  (1591),  in  which  Shakespeare  is 
spoken  of  as 

“ That  same  gentle  spirit,  from  whose  pen 
Large  streams  of  honey  and  sweet  nectar  flow  ; ” 

a tribute  which  may  be  contrasted  with  the  attack 
on  the  poet  in  Greene’s  Groat's -worth  of  Wit 
(1592),  addressed  to  Lodge,  Peele,  and  Marlowe: 
— “ Base-minded  men,  all  three  of  you,  if  by  my 
misery  ye  be  not  warned ; for  unto  none  of  you 
(like  me)  sought  those  burrs  to  cleave  ; these  pup- 
pets (I  mean)  that  speak  from  our  mouths ; these 
antics,  garnished  in  all  our  colours.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  I,  to  whom  they  all  have  been  be- 
holding ; is  it  not  like  that  you,  to  whom  they  all 
have  been  beholding,  shall  (were  you  in  that  case  I 
am  now)  be  both  of  them  at  once  forsaken  ? Yes, 
trust  them  not ; for  there  is  an  upstart  crow  beau- 
tiful in  our  feathers,  that  with  his  tiger’s  heart 
wrapped  in  a player’s  hide,  supposes  he  is  as  well 
able  to  bombast  out  a blank  verse,  as  the  best  of 
you;  and  being  an  absolute  Johannes  Factotum,  is, 
in  his  own  conceit,  the  only  Shakescene  in  the 
country.”  The  allusion  here  is  obviously  to 
Shakespeare,  who  is  known  to  have  adapted  the 
works  of  his  contemporaries  for  the  stage,  and 
whose  popularity  and  prosperity  would  naturally 
gain  enemies  for  him.  The  following  is  from  the 
Discoveries  of  Ben  Jonson : — “ I remember,”  he 
says,  ‘ ‘ the  players  have  often  mentioned  it  as  an 
honour  to  Shakespeare,  that  in  his  writing  (what- 
soever he  penned)  he  never  blotted  out  a line.  My 
answer  hath  been,  ‘ Would  he  had  blotted  out  a 
thousand,’  which  they  thought  a malevolent  speech. 
I had  not  told  posterity  this,  but  for  their  ignorance, 
who  chose  that  circumstance  to  commend  their 
friend  by,  wherein  he  was  most  faulted;  and  to 
justify  mine  own  candour : for  I loyed  the  man, 
and  do  honour  his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry, 
as  much  as  any.  He  was,  indeed,  honest,  and  of 
an  open  and  free  nature ; had  an  excellent  phan- 
tasy, brave  notions,  and  gentle  expressions ; 
wherein  he  flowed  with  that  facility,  that  some- 
times it  was  necessaiy  that  he  should  be  stopped : 
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Sufflaminandus  erat , as  Augustus  said  of  Hatorius. 
His  wit  was  in  his  own  power ; would  the  rulo  of  it 
had  been  so  too ! Many  times  he  fell  into  thoso  things 
that  could  not  escape  laughter : as  when  ho  said  in 
the  person  of  Cffisar,  one  speaking  to  him,  ‘ Ctesar, 
thou  dost  me  wrong ! ’ He  replied,  ‘ Ctesar  did  never 
wrong  but  with  just  cause,’  and  such  like,  which 
were  ridiculous.  But  he  redeemed  his  vices  with 
his  virtues.  There  was  ever  more  in  him  to  bo 
praised  than  pardoned.”  Comparo  this  with  tho 
still  more  familiar  and  more  generous  tribute  by 
Jonson,  in  verse.  To  the  Memory  of  Shakespeare  : — 


“ Soul  of  the  age ! 

Th’  applause,  delight,  the  wonder  of  our  stage, 
My  Shakespeare,  rise ! I will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A little  farther  to  make  thee  room  : 

Thou  art  a monument  without  a tomb. 

And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  doth  live. 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give.  . 

If  I thought  my  judgment  more  of  years, 

I should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers. 
And  tell  how  far  thou  did’st  our  Lyly  outshine. 
Or  sporting  Kyd,  or  Marlowe’s  mighty  line.  . . 
Triumph,  my  Britain,  thou  hast  one  to  show 
To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time.” 


Equally  familiar  is  the  reference  by  Milton  in  his 
L’ Allegro  to 

“ Sweetest  Shakespeare,  fancy’s  child,” 

to  whom  the  writer  of  Paradise  Lost  also  dedicated 
the  lines,  written  in  1630,  beginning  : — 

“ What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honoured  bones  ? 

The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones  ? 

Or  that  his  hallowed  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a star-y-pointing  pyramid  ? 

Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame. 

What  need’st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name  ? ” 

Dryden,  who  was  great  both  as  critic  and  poet, 
wrote  that — 

“ Shakespear’s  magic  could  not  copied  be, 

Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he.” 

Pope  said  that — 

“ Shakespeare  (whom  you  and  every  playhouse  bill 
Style  ‘ the  divine,’  ‘ the  matchless,’  what  you  will) 

For  gain,  not  glory,  winged  his  roving  flight, 

And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despite.” 

“Among  the  English,”  wrote  Addison,  at  a time 
when  the  great  poet  was  but  little  known,  “ Shake- 
speare has  incomparably  excelled  all  others.”  In 
Gray’s  Progress  of  Poesy  we  read : — 

“ To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  face  : the  dauntless  child 
Stretch’d  forth  his  little  hand  and  smiled. 

‘This’pencil  take  (she  said),  whose  colours  clear 
Richly  paint  the  vernal  year : 

Thine,  too,  these  golden  keys,  immortal  boy ; 

This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  Joy, 

Of  Horror  that,  and  thrilling  Fears, 

Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  Tears.’  ” 

Dr.  Johnson’s  famous  lines  run  : — 

“Each  change  of  many-coloured  life  he  drew  ; 

Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  Imagined  new ; 

Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign, 

And  panting  Time  toiled  after  him  in  vain." 

Churchill  says,  very  similarly  : — 

"A  loose  he  gave  to  his  unbounded  soul, 

And  taught  new  lands  to  rise,  new  seas  to  roll, 

Called  into  being  scenes  unknown  before. 

And,  passing  nature's  bounds,  was  somctliing  more.” 


Whatever  other  learning  ho  wanted,”  says 


Young — and  Ben  Jonson  had  referred  to  him  as  one 
who  had 

“ small  Latin  and  less  Greek,”— 

“ he  was  master  of  two  books  unknown  to 
many  profound  readers — I mean  the  Book  of 
Nature  and  that  of  Man.”  “The  genius  of 
Shakespeare,”  says  Keats,  “was  an  innate  uni- 
versality ; wherefore  he  laid  the  achievement  of 
human  intellect  prostrate  beneath  his  indolent  and 
kingly  gaze.  He  could  do  easily  man’s  utmost/’ 
“ It  seems  to  me,”  says  Coleridge,  “ that  his  plays 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  all  other  dramatic 
poets  by  the  following  characteristics: — (1)  Expec- 
tation in  preference  to  surprise.  (2)  Signal 
adherence  to  the  great  law  of  nature,  that  all 
opposites  tend  to  attract  and  temper  each  other. 

(3)  Keeping  at  all  times  to  the  high  road  of  life. 

(4)  Independence  of  the  dramatic  interest  of  the 
plot,  (o)  Independence  of  the  interest  on  the  story 
as  the  groundwork  of  the  plot.  (6)  Interfusion  of 
the  lyrical — that  which  in  its  very  essence  is 
poetical — not  only  with  the  dramatic,  but  also  in 
and  through  the  dramatic.  (7)  The  characters  of 
the  dramatis  personce,  like  those  of  real  life,  are  to 
be  inferred  by  the  reader;  they  are  not  told  to 
him.  Lastly,  in  Shakespeare  the  heterogeneous  is 
united,  as  in  nature.  He  entered  into  no  analysis 
of  the  passions  or  faiths  of  men,  but  assumed  him- 
self that  such  and  such  passions  and  faiths  were 
grounded  on  our  common  nature,  and  not  on  the 
mere  accidents  of  ignorance  or  disease.  This  is  an 
important  consideration,  and  constitutes  our  Shake- 
speare the  morning  star,  the  guide  and  the  pioneer 
of  true  philosophy.”  “There  is  nothing  wanting,” 
says  Leigh  Hunt,  “ either  to  the  imagination  or 
fancy.  The  one  is  lofty,  rich,  affecting,  palpable, 
subtle  ; the  other  is  full  of  grace,  playfulness,  and 
variety.  He  is  equal  to  the  greatest  poets  in 
grandeur  of  imagination  ; to  all  in  diversity  of  it ; 
to  all  in  fancy ; to  all  in  everything  else ; except 
in  a certain  primeval  intensity,  such  as  Dante’s 
and  Chaucer’s ; and  in  narrative  poetry,  which  he 
certainly  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a call  to 
write.  He  over-informed  it  with  reflection.  Shake- 
speare, though  he  had  not  a college  education,  was 
as  learned  as  any  man  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word  by  a scholarly  intuition.  In  fact,  if  Shake- 
speare’s poetry  have  any  fault,  it  is  that  of  being 
too  learned,  too  over-informed  with  thought  and 
allusion.  He  thinks  twenty  times  to  another  man’s 
once,  and  makes  all  his  serious  characters  talk  as 
well  as  he  could  himself.”  “ The  striking  pecu- 
liarity of  Shakespear’s  mind,”  says  Hazlitt,  “ was 
its  generic  quality,  its  power  of  communication 
with  other  minds,  so  that  it  contained  a universe  of 
thought  and  feeling  within  itself,  and  had  no  one 
peculiar  basis  or  exclusive  excellence  more  than 
another.  Ho  was  just  liko  any  other  man,  but 
that  he  was  liko  all  other  men.  Ho  was  tho  least 
of  an  egotist  that  it  was  possible  to  be.  He  not 
only  had  in  himself  the  germs  of  every  faculty  and 
feeling,  but  ho  could  follow  them  by  anticipation, 
intuitively,  into  all  their  conceivable  ramifications, 
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through  every  change  of  fortuno,  or  conflict  of 
passion,  or  turn  of  thought.  11c  had  a mind  reflect- 
ing ages  past  and  present ; all  the  peoplo  that  ever 
lived  were  there.  There  was  no  respect  of  persons 
with  him.  His  genius  shone  equally  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good,  on  tho  wise  and  the  foolish,  the 
monarch  and  the  beggar.  The  world  of  spirits  lay 
open  to  him,  like  tho  world  of  real  men  and  women : 
and  there  is  the  samo  truth  in  his  delineation  of 
the  one  as  of  the  other;  for  if  the  preternatural 
characters  ho  describes  could  he  supposed  to  exist, 
they  would  speak,  and  feel,  and  act  as  he  makes 
them.  Ho  had  only  to  think  of  a thing  in  order 
to  become  that  thing,  with  all  the  circumstances 
belonging  to  it.  You  do  not  merely  learn  what  his 
characters  say : you  see  their  persons.  A word,  an 
epithet,  paints  a whole  scene,  or  throws  us  back 
whole  years  in  the  history  of  the  person  repre- 
sented.” “ It  may  be  reckoned,”  says  Lowell, 
“ one  of  the  rarest  pieces  of  good  luck  that 
ever  fell  to  the  share  of  a race,  that  (as  was 
true  of  Shakespeare)  its  most  rhythmic  genius, 
its  acutest  intellect,  its  profoundest  imagination, 
and  its  healthiest  understanding,  should  have 
been  confined  in  one  man,  and  that  he  should 
have  arrived  at  the  full  development  of  his  powers 
at  the  moment  when  the  material  on  which  he  was 
to  work — that  wonderful  composite  called  English 
— was  in  its  freshest  perfection.  Had  Shakespeare 
been  bom  fifty  years  earlier,  he  would  have  been 
cramped  by  a book  language  not  yet  flexible 
enough  for  the  demands  of  rhythmic  emotion,  nor 
yet  sufficiently  popularised  for  the  natural  and 
familiar  expression  of  supreme  thought,  nor  yet  so 
rich  in  metaphysical  phrase  as  to  render  possible 
that  ideal  representation  of  the  great  passions 
which  is  the  end  and  aim  of  art ; not  yet  subdued 
by  practice  and  general  consent  to  a definiteness  of 
accentuation  essential  to  ease  and  congruity  of 
metrical  arrangement.  Had  he  been  bom  fifty 
years  later,  his  ripened  manhood  would  have  found 
itself  in  an  England  absorbed  and  angry  with  the 
solution  of  political  and  religious  problems  from 
which  his  whole  nature  was  averse,  instead  of  that 
Elizabethan  social  system,  ordered  and  planetary  in 
functions  and  degrees  as  the  angelic  hierarchy  of 
the  Areopagite,  where  his  contemplative  eye  could 
crowd  itself  with  various  and  brilliant  pictures,  and 
whence  his  impartial  brain — one  lobe  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  Normanly  refined,  and  the 
other  Saxonly  sagacious — could  draw  its  morals  of 
courtly  and  worldly  wisdom,  its  lessons  of  prudence 
and  magnanimity.”  “Two  views,”  writes  Pro- 
fessor Dowden,  “of  the  character  of  Shakspere 
have  been  offered  for  our  acceptance.  According  to 
one  of  these  views,  Shakspere  stands  before  us  a 
cheerful,  self-possessed,  and  prudent  man,  who  con- 
ducted his  life  with  sound  worldly  judgment ; and  he 
wrote  plays,  about  which  he  did  not  greatly  care ; 
acquired  property,  about  which  he  cared  much; 
retired  to  Stratford,  and  attaining  the  end  of  his 
ambition,  became  a wealthy  and  a respectable 
burgess  of  his  native  town,  bore  the  arms  of  a 


gentleman,  married  his  two  daughters  with  pru. 
donee,  and  died  with  the  happy  consciousness  of 
having  gained  a creditable  and  substantial  position 
in  tho  world.  The  other  view  of  Shakspere’s 
character  has  been  recently  presented  by  M.  Taine 
with  his  unflagging  brilliancy  and  energy.  Ac-' 
cording  to  this  second  conception,  Shakspere  was 
a man  of  almost  superhuman  passions,  extreme  in 
j oy  and  pain,  impetuous  in  his  transports,  disorderly 
in  his  conduct,  heedless  of  conscience,  but  sensitive 
to  every  touch  of  pleasure,  a man  of  inordinate, 
extravagant  genius.  It  is  impossible  to  accept 
either  of  these  representations  of  Shakspere  as  a 
complete  statement  of  the  facts.  Certain  it  is 
however,  that  a portion  of  truth  is  contained  in  the 
first  of  these  two  Shakspere  theories.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Shakspere  considered  it  worth  his 
while  to  be  prudent,  industrious,  and  economical. 
He  would  appear  to  have  had  a very  sufficient  sense 
of  life,  and  particularly  of  his  own  life,  as  real,  and 
of  this  earth  as  a possession.  He  took  the  means 
which  gave  him  the  best  chance  of  attaining  worldly 
prosperity ; he  made  himself  useful  in  every  possible 
way  to  his  dramatic  company.  Practical,  positive, 
and  alive  to  material  interests,  Shakspere  un- 
questionably was.  But  there  is  another  side  to  his 
character.  About  the  same  time  that  he  brought 
his  action  against  Philip  Pogers  for  the  price  of 
malt,  the  poet  was  engaged  upon  his  Othello  and  his 
Lear.  Is  it  conceivable  that  Shakspere  thought 
more  of  his  pounds  than  his  plays,  strongly  as  he 
felt  the  fact  about  the  little  sum  of  money  which 
he  sought  to  recover  ? is  it  not  beyond  possibility 
of  doubt  that  his  whole  nature  was  immeasurably 
more  kindled,  aroused,  and  swayed  by  the  vision  of 
Lear  upon  the  heath,  of  Othello  taken  in  the  snake- 
like folds  of  Iago’s  cunning,  and  by  the  inscrutable 
mysteries  respecting  human  fife  which  these  sug- 
gested ? It  is  highly  important  to  fix  our  attention 
on  what  is  positive,  practical,  and  finite  in  Shak- 
spere’s art,  as  well  as  in  Shakspere’s  life.  But 
if  the  poet  was  of  his  own  age,  he  was  also  ‘ for  all 
time.’  He  does  not  merely  endeavour  to  compass 
and  comprehend  the  knowable;  he  broods  with  a 
passionate  intensity  over  that  which  cannot  be 
known.  And  again,  he  not  only  studies  self- 
control  ; he  could  depict,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
he  knew  by  personal  experience,  absolute  abandon- 
ment, and  self-surrender,  the  infinite  of  meditation, 
the  infinite  of  passion.  Both  these  lay  within  the 
range  of  Shakspere’s  experience  and  Shak- 
spere’s art.  He  does  not,  indeed,  come  forward 
with  explanations  of  the  mysteries  of  existence; 
perhaps  because  ho  felt  more  than  other  men  their 
mystcriousness.  Many  of  us  seem  to  think  it  the 
all-essential  thing  to  be  provided  with  answers  to 
the  difficult  questions  which  the  world  propounds, 
no  matter  how  little  the  answers  be  to  those  great 
questions.  Shakspere  seems  to  have  considered  it 
more  important  to  put  the  questions  greatly,  to  feel 
the  supreme  problems.  Thus  Shakspere,  like 
nature,  and  like  the  vision  of  human  life  itself, 
if  he  does  not  furnish  us  with  a doctrine,  has 
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e power  to  free,  arouse,  dilate.  Again  and 
•a in  we  fall  back  into  our  littlo  creed  or  our 
,tle  theory.  Shakspero  dolivers  us  ; under 
s influence  we  como  anew  into  the  presence 
stupendous  mysteries,  and,  instead  of  our 
•,tlo  piece  of  comfort,  and  support,  and  con- 
ntment,  we  receive  the  gift  of  solemn  awe,  and 
)W  the  head  in  reverential  silence.  These  qucs- 
ons  are  not  stated  by  Shakspere  as  intellectual 
roblems.  He  states  them  pregnantly,  for  the 
notions  and  for  the  imagination.  And  it  is  by 
irtue  of  his  very  knowledge  that  he  comes  face 
> face  with  the  mystery  of  the  unknown.  Because 
e has  sent  down  his  plummet  farther  into  the 
epths  than  other  men,  he  knew  better  than  others 
ow  fathomless  for  human  thought  those  depths 
emain.  Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  Shak- 
pere  lived  and  moved  in  two  worlds — one  limited, 
iractical,  positive ; the  other,  a world  opening  into 
wo  infinites,  an  infinite  of  thought,  and  an  infinite 
>f  passion.  He  did  not  suppress  either  life  to  the 
.dvantage  of  the  other;  but  he  adjusted  them,  and 
;y  stem  and  persistent  resolution  held  them  in  the 
accessary  adjustment.  How  shall  a man  live  sanely 
n the  presence  of  the  small  daily  facts  of  life 
which  are  also  not  small  but  great),  and  in  pre- 
oence  of  the  vast  mystery  of  death  ? How  shall 
ae  proportion  his  interests  between  the  bright 
illuminated  spot  of  the  known,  and  the  dim, 
ironing  unknown  which  possesses  such  strong 
attraction  for  the  soul?  Shakspere’ s attainment 
of  sanity  and  self-control  was  not  that  of  a day  or 
of  a year,  it  was  the  attainment  of  his  life.  Now 
he  was  tempted  by  his  speculative  intellect  and 
imagination  to  lose  all  clear  perception  of  his 
limited  and  finite  life  ; and  again  he  was  tempted 
to  resign  the  conduct  of  his  being  by  the  prompt- 
ings of  a passionate  heart.  He  is  inexorable  in 
his  plays  to  all  rebels  against  the  fact ; because  he 
was  conscious  of  the  strongest  temptation  to  become 
himself  a rebel.  He  cannot  forgive  an  idealist, 
because  in  spite  of  his  practical  and  positive  nature 
f he  was  (let  the  Sonnets  witness)  an  idealist  him- 
self. His  series  of  dramatic  writings  is  one  long 
study  of  self-control.  He  feared  that  he  might 
' become  (in  spite  of  Mercutio’s  jest)  a Borneo ; he 
feared  that  he  might  falter  from  his  strong  self- 
• maintenance  into  a Hamlet ; he  suffered  grievous 
wrong,  and  he  resolved  that  he  would  not  be  a 
Timon.  He  ended  by  becoming  Duke  Prospero. 
He  broke  his  magic  staff ; he  drowned  his  book 
deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded ; he  went  back, 
serenely  looking  down  upon  all  of  human  life,  yet 
reusing  his  share  in  none  of  it,  to  his  Dukedom  at 
Stratford,  resolved  to  do  Duke’s  work,  such  as  it 
is,  well ; yet  Prospero  must  for  ever  have  remained 
somewhat  apart  and  distinguished  from  other 
Dukes,  and  Warwickshire  magnificoes,  by  virtue 
of  the  enchanted  island,  and  the  marvellous  years  of 
mageship.  It  has  been  asked  whether  Shakspere 
was  a Protestant  or  a Catholic,  and  ho  has  been 
proved  to  belong  to  each  communion  to  the  satis- 
faction of  contending  theological  zealots.  Shak- 


spere’s poetry,  resting  upon  a purely  human  basis, 
is  not  a rendering  into  art  of  the  dogmas  of  either 
Catholicism  or  Protestantism.  Shakspere  him- 
self, a great  artistic  nature  framed  for  manifold 
joy  and  pain,  may,  like  other  ai’tists,  havo  had 
no  faculty  for  the  attainment  of  certitude  upon 
extra-mundane  and  super -human  matters.  Of 
concrete  moral  facts  he  had  the  clearest  per- 
ception, but  we  do  not  find  that  he  was  in- 
terested, at  least  as  an  artist,  in  truths  or  alleged 
truths  which  transcend  the  limits  of  human  expe- 
rience. That  the  world  suggests  inquiries  which 
cannot  be  answered — that  mysteries  confront 
and  baffle  us — that  around  our  knowledge  lies 
ignorance,  around  our  light,  darkness — this  to 
Shakspere  seemed  a fact,  containing  within  it 
a profound  significance  which  might,  indeed,  be 
named  religious.  But  studiously  as  Shakspere 
abstains  from  embodying  theological  dogma  in  his 
art,  and  tolerant  as  his  spirit  is,  it  is  certain 
that  the  spirit  of  Protestantism — of  Protestantism 
considered  as  a poi'tion  of  a great  movement  of 
humanity — animates  and  breathes  through  his 
writings.  Unless  he  had  stood  in  antagonism  to 
his  time,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  (Shakspere’ s 
creed  is  not  a sei'ies  of  abstract  statements  of  truth, 
but  a body  of  concrete  impulses,  tendencies,  and 
habits.  The  spirit  of  his  faith  is  not  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  bringing  together  little  sentences  from 
the  utterances  of  this  one  of  his  dramatis  persona ? 
and  of  that.  The  faith  by  which  Shakspero 
lived  is  rather  to  be  discovered  by  noticing  the 
total  issues  and  resultant  of  his  art  towards  the 
fostering  and  sustenance  of  a certain  type  of  human 
character.  It  may  be  asserted,  without  hesitation, 
that  the  Protestant  type  of  character,  and  the 
Protestant  polity  in  state  and  nation,  is  that  which 
has  received  impulse  and  vigour  from  the  mind 
of  the  greatest  of  English  poets.”  Tennyson  has 
written  of  Shakespeare’s  “bland  and  universal 
eye,”  and  has  elsewhere  shown  large  admiration 
of  the  ‘ ‘ myriad-minded  ’ ’ poet.  Matthew  Arnold 
has  among  his  poems  the  following  sonnet,  ad- 
dressed to  Shakespeare : — 

“ Others  abide  our  question— Thou  art  free  ! 

We  ask  and  ask— Thou  smilest  and  art  still. 

Out-topping  knowledge  I So  some  sovran  Mil 
Who  to  the  stars  uncrowns  his  majesty, 

Planting  his  steadfast  footsteps  on  the  sea, 

Making  the  heaven  of  heavens  his  dwelling-place. 

Spares  hut  the  border,  often,  of  his  base 
To  the  foil’d  searching  of  mortality  ; 

And  thou,  whose  head  did  stars  and  sunbeams  know, 
Self-school’d,  self-scann’d,  sclf-bonour’d,  self-secure. 
Didst  walk  on  earth  unguess’d  at.  Better  so  ! 

All  pains  the  immortal  spirit  must  endure, 

All  weakness  which  impairs,  all  griefs  which  bow, 

Find  their  sole  voice  in  that  victorious  brow.” 

For  a discussion  of  the  modes  of  spelling  Shake- 
speare’s name,  see  an  article  in  Scribner's  Monthly 
(an  American  magazine)  for  May,  1876.  The  mode 
adopted  in  this  work  is  that  which  is  favoured  by 
many  of  the  best  authorities. 

Shakespearian  Forgeries.  See  Ireland, 
W.  H. 

Shakspere  Society,  The  New,  founded 
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by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  was  formed  in.  1874.  Several 
publications  have  been  issued  under  its  auspices. 

“ Shall  I?  like  a hermit,  dwell.”  First 
line  of  a lyric  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (q.v.). 
Compare  with  Wither’ s Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair, 
to  which  Ben  Jonson  wrote  a reply. 

“Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair.”  See 

“ Shall  I,  like  a hermit,  dwell.” 

Shallow.  A country  justice,  in  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor , and  in  the  second  part  of 
Xing  Henry  IV.  ; supposed  to  be  intended  for  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  near  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  with  whom  Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  come 
into  unpleasant  collision  in  early  life. 

Shalott.  The  Lady  of.  A poem  by  Alfred 
Tennyson  (q.v.),  in  four  parts,  published  in  1832. 
It  is  founded  on  an  Arthurian  legend,  and  depicts 
“ a being  whose  existence  passes  without  emotion, 
without  changes,  without  intelligible  motive  for 
living  on,  without  hope  here  or  hereafter.  Con- 
sidered merely  as  a picture,”  says  Brim  ley,  “ The 
Lady  of  Shalott  has  a serene  beauty.” 

Shandon,  The  Bells  of.  A lyric  by 
Francis  Mahony  (Father  Prout) : — 

“’TIs  the  bells  of  Shandon 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee.” 

Shandon,  Captain,  in  Thackeray’s  novel 
of  Pendennis  (q.v.),  is  the  sometime  editor  of  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  (q.v.). 

Shandy,  Captain.  Uncle  to  Tristram  Shandy, 
in  Sterne’s  novel  of  the  latter  name  (q.v.).  See 
Toby,  Uncle. 

Shandy,  Dinah.  See  Dinah,  Aunt. 

Shandy,  Mrs.  Elizabeth.  Mother  of 
Tristram  Shandy,  in  Sterne’s  novel  of  the  latter 
name  (q.v.). 

Shandy,  Tristram,  Gent.,  The  Life  and 
Opinions  of.  A famous  work  by  Laurence 
Sterne  (1713 — 1768),  originally  intended  merely 
as  a local  satire,  but  eventually  revised  and  made 
more  general  in  its  application.  It  was  published 
in  1759,  and,  in  two  days,  more  than  200  copies 
had  been  sold  at  five  shillings  each — a princely 
sale  in  those  days.  The  work  immediately  sprang 
into  popularity,  and  its  author  into  notoriety.  He 
went  to  London,  was  feted  by  noblemen,  and 
waited  upon  by  bishops,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
he  was  fiercely  attacked  in  the  newspapers  and 
reviews,  and  made  the  subject  of  coarse  rh janes 
and  squibs.  The  design  of  the  work,  as  Fitzgerald 
remarks,  “ is  not  original,  and  is  founded,  in  the 
main,  on  Rabelais  and  Martinus  Scriblerus,  and  in 
its  details  is  an  imitation  of  the  old  humour  of 
some  two  or  three  centuries  before.  The  inditing 
of  a sort  of  grotesque  biography — a grave,  solemn 
account  of  the  birth,  education,  and  bringing  up 
of  a child — was  a favourite  way  of  laughing  at  the 
follies  and  hobbies  of  the  times.  The  library  of 


his  friend  Hall  Stevenson  overflowed  with  slranae 
books  of  this  description,  written  with  a serious 
earnestness  and  gravity,  on  trifling  and  odd  sub. 
jects,  and  which,  indeed,  is  the  secret  of  the  Khan- 
dean  humour.  Sterne  has  been  detected  in  abundant 
instances  of  plagiarism,  but  the  charge  lias  been 
made  too  much  of.  The  truth  is,  these  are  the 
weakest  portions  of  Tristram.  They  are  affecta- 
tions and  excrescences,  drawn  in  as  it  were  by  head 
and  shoulders  to  fill  up  the  measure.  For  he 
reckoned  on  his  work  as  a steady  income,  and  pro- 
posed to  tax  the  public  every  year.  Gradually  he 
found  his  resources  failing  him,  and  the  under- 
taking a drudgery ; and  to  stimulate  public  in- 
terest had  recourse  to  these  borrowings,  which 
soon  took  the  shape  of  familiarities  and  freedoms 
that  amounted  almost  to  effrontery.  Such  were 
the  blank  and  marbled  pages,  wrong  headings  of 
chapters,  ‘ the  careless  squirtings  ’ of  his  ink, 
resources  to  fill  up  his  stipulated  two  volumes. 
His  real  strength  was  in  character — the  admirable 
touchings — the  knowledge  of  human  springs  of 
action.  Where  he  was  dealing  with  my  Uncle 
Toby  [q.v.],  or  Yorick  [q.v.],  or  Mr.  and  Sirs. 
Shandy  [q.v.],  he  was  on  firm  ground.” 

Shandy,  W alter.  Father  of  Tristram  Shandy 
in  Sterne’s  novel  of  the  latter  name  (q.v.).  “ The 

author  supposed  in  him,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
“ a man  of  an  active  and  metaphysical,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  a whimsical  cast  of  mind,  whom  too 
much  and  too  miscellaneous  reading  had  brought 
within  a step  or  two  of  madness,  and  who  acted,  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  upon  the  absurd  theories 
adopted  by  the  pedants  of  past  ages.  He  is  most 
admirably  contrasted  with  his  wife,  well  described 
as  a good  lady  of  the  poco-curante  school,  who 
neither  obstructed  the  course  of  her  husband’s 
hobby-horse — to  use  a phrase  which  Sterne  ha3 
rendered  classical — nor  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
spare  him  the  least  admiration  for  the  grace  and 
dexterity  with  which  he  managed  it.” 

Sharp,  Becky,  in  Thackeray’s  Vanity  Fair 
(q.v.),  is  an  adventuress,  who  marries  Rawdon 
Crawley  (q.v.),  and  eventually  becomes  the  mistress 
of  Joseph  SecLley  (q.v.)  See  Hannay’s  Studies  on 
Thackeray . 

Sharp,  Dr.  Samuel.  See  Mundungus. 

Sharp,  Richard,  familiarly  known  as  “ Con- 
versation Sharp  ” (b.  1760,  d.  1835),  published,  in 
1834,  an  anonymous  volume  of  Letters  and  Fssays, 
in  prose  and  verse. 

Sharpe,  Charles  Kirkpatrick,  antiquary 
(b.  1780,  d.  1851),  published  a volume  of  metrical 
Legends  and  other  Poems  (1807),  the  Life  of 
Lady  Margaret  Cunninghame  (1828),  The  Genealogy 
of  the  House  of  Seton  (1830),  and  various  edited 
works,  of  which  the  most  important  are  Kirkton’s 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1817),  Laws 
Memorials  of  Witchcraft  (1820),  The  Ballad  Book 
(1823),  Lord  Kcllj-’s  Minuets  and  Songs  (1837),  and 
Sargundo:  or,  the  Valiant  Christian  (1837). 
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Sharpe,  Samuel,  historian,  has  published  a 
| Tistory  of  Egypt,  Historic  Notes  on  the  Books  of  the 
j Old  and  New  Testament , and  an  Historical  Account 
I f the  Monuments  of  Egypt. 

Shaw,  A.  W.  See  Billings,  Josh. 

Shaw,  Cuthbert.  See  Race,  The. 

Shaw,  Stebbing,  divine  (b.  1762,  d.  1803), 
edited  a periodical  called  The  Topographer  (1789), 
mad  began  a History  of  Staffordshire. 

Shaw,  Thomas,  divino  (d.  1751),  -was  author 
i of  Travels : or,  Observations  on  several  parts  of  Bar- 
bary and  the  Levant,  afterwards  translated  into 
■■  French,  German,  and  Dutch. 

“ She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden 

• ways.”  The  first  line  of  a lyric  by  William 
' Wordsworth,  written  in  1799  : — 

“ A maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise. 

And  very  few  to  love." 

“ She  is  a winsome  wee  thing,”— First 
line  of  My  Wife's  a Winsome  Wee  Thing,  a song  by 
Roeert  Burns  (1759 — 1796) — 

“ She  Is  a handsome  wee  thing. 

She  is  a bonnie  wee  thing, 

This  sweet  wee  wife  o’  mine.” 

“She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her 

young  hero  sleeps.”  First  line  of  an  Irish  Melody 
by  Thomas  Moore. 

“ She  stood  breast-high  amid  the 

com.”  See  Ruth. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer : “ or,  the  Mistakes 
of  a Night.”  A comedy  by  Oliver  Goldsmith 
(1728 — 1774),  produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
on  March  15,  1773,  and  characterised  as  “about 
the  best  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  English  literature 
of  the  eighteenth  century'.”  “ All  the  town  rang 
with  it,”  says  Prof essor  Masson ; “ and  the  humours 
of  the  immortal  Tony  Lumpkin  [q.v.]  raised  such 
roars  of  laughter  that  good  hearty  laughter  came 
again  into  fashion  on  the  stage.”  The  plot  is  said 
to  have  been  suggested  by  an  adventure  which 
happened  to  the  author  himself.  Hazlitt  considers 
that,  “ with  all  its  shifting  vivacity,  it  is  rather  a 
sportive  and  whimsical  effusion  of  the  author’s 
fancy,  a delightful  and  delicately  managed  cari- 
cature, than  a genuine  comedy.” 

“ She,  That  not  impossible,” — Crashaw, 

Wishes  to  his  supposed  Mistress — 

“ That  shall  command  my  heart  and  me.” 

“ She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night.” 

First  line  of  one  of  Byron’s  Hebrew  Melodies 
(q.v.) : — 

“One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 

Had  half  Impaired  the  nameless  grace1 
Which  waves  fn  every  raven  tress, 

Or  softly  lightens  o’er  her  face ; 

Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place.” 

“She  was  a phantom  of  delight.”  A 

lyric  by  William  Wordsworth,  written  in  1804. 

“ She  wore  a wreath  of  roses.”  First 
line  of  a lyric  by  Thomas  Haynes  Bayly  (1797 — 
1839). 


She  Would  if  She  Could.  A comedy  by 
Sir  George  Etherege  (1636 — 1694),  produced  in 
1668.  “ I know  but  one,”  wrote  Steele,  in  No.  51 

of  The  Spectator,  “ who  has  professedly  written  a 
play  upon  tho  basis  of  the  desire  of  multiplying 
our  species : and  that  is  the  polite  Sir  George 
Etherege.  No  author,  except  this,  has  put  tho 
imaginations  of  the  audience  upon  this  one  purpose 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  comedy.” 

Shebbeare,  John,  M.D.,  political  writer 
(b.  1709,  d.  1788),  wrote  The  Marriage  Act  (1754) ; 
Letters  on  the  English  Nation,  by  Battista  Angcloni, 
a Jesuit  (q.v.) ; Letters  to  the  People  of  England 
(1755 — 7) ; History  of  the  Sumatrans  (1760) ; and 
an  Essay  on  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Establishment 
of  National  Society  (1776). 

Sheepfolds,  TTotes  on  tho  Construc- 
tion of.  Published  by  John  Buskin  (b.  1819),  in 
the  form  of  a pamphlet,  in  1851.  They  suggest 
the  union,  on  a sort  of  semi-Episcopalian,  semi- 
Presbyterian  basis,  of  all  the  Protestant  Churches 
in  Europe,  and  the  trial  of  all  “ liars,  cheats,  and 
dishonest  persons  ” before  courts  of  a semi-lay, 
semi- ecclesiastical  character. 

“ Sheeted  dead  (The)  did  squeak  and 

gibber  in  the  Roman  streets.”  — Hamlet,  act  i., 
scene  1. 

Sheffield,  John.  See  Buckinghamshire, 
Duke  of. 

Sheil,  Richard  Lalor,  dramatist  and 
politician  (b.  1791,  d.  1851),  produced  Adelaide 
(1814);  The  Apostate  (1817);  Bcllamira  (1818); 
Evadne  (1819),  (q.v.);  Montoni  (1820);  Sketches  of 
the  Irish  Bar  (1822);  The  Huguenot;  some  articles 
in  French  in  the  Parisian  L'Etoile  on  the  subject 
of  the  Catholic  grievances,  and  some  minor  pub- 
lications. See  the  Biographies  by  McNevin  (1845) 
and  McCulloch  (1855). 

Shekarry,  The  Old.  See  H.  A.  L.  (p.  266). 

Shelley,  Mrs.  Mary,  novelist  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1797,  d.  1851),  wrote  Frankenstein 
(1818),  (q.v.);  Valperga  (1823);  The  Last  Man 
(1824) ; Perkin  Warbcck  (1830)  ; Lodore  (1835) ; 
Falkner  (1837) ; and  Rambles  in  Germany  and  Italy 
(1844) ; besides  contributing  largely  to  The  Cabinet 
Cyclopedia,  and  editing  the  works  of  her  husband, 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  the  poet.  (See  next  para- 
graph.) 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  poet  (b.  1792,  d. 
1822),  wrote  Queen  Mab  (q.v.);  Alastor : or,  the 
Spirit  of  Solitude  (1816),  (q.v.) ; The  Revolt  of  Islam 
(1817),  (q.v.);  Rosalind  and  Helen  (q.v.),  (1818); 
Julian  and  Maddalo  (q.v.),  (1818) ; Prometheus 
Unbound  (1819),  (q.v.);  The  Ccnci  (1819),  (q.v.); 
Peter  Bell  the  Third  (1819),  (q.v.) ; (Edipus  Tyrannus  : 
or,  Swellfoot  the  Tyrant  (1820),  (q.v.) ; The  Witch 
of  Atlas  (1820),  (q.v.);  Epipsychidion  (1821), 
(q.v.);  Adonais  (1821),  (q.v.);  Hellas  (1821),  (q.v.); 
and  miscellaneous  poems  at  various  dates,  the 
most  important  of  which  aro  referred  to  under 
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their  respective  titles.  Amongst  Shelley’s  Minor 
Writings  may  bo  mentioned  Zastrozzi  (q.v.)  and 
The  Nightmare  (1809) ; St.  Irvyne  (q.v.)  and  Original 
Poetry  by  Victor  and  Cazire  (1810);  Fragments  of 
Margaret  Nicholson  (1811)  ; The  Shelley  Papers 
(about  1815)  ; Remarks  on  Mandcville  and  Mr. 
Godwin  (1816)  ; The  Coliseum  (about  1819) ; and  a 
translation  of  Spinoza’s  Tractatus  Theologico- 
Politicus  (1820).  The  student  should  refer  to  the 
Fssays,  Letters  from  Abroad,  Translations,  and 
Fragments,  edited  by  Mrs.  Shelley ; The  Shelley 
Memorials,  edited  by  Lady  Shelley;  and  E.  Gar- 
nett’s Relics  of  Shelley.  For  Biography,  see  Hogg’s 
Life  of  Shelley ; Trelawny’s  Recollections  of  the 
Last  Bays  of  Shelley  and  Byron  ; Medwin’s  Life  of 
Shelley;  articles  by  T.  L.  Peacock  in  Fraser's 
Magazine  for  1858  and  1860  ; Leigh  Hunt’s  Autobio- 
graphy, Correspondence , and  Lord  Byron  and  some 
of  his  Contemporaries ; Shelley,  by  One  who  knew 
him  (Thornton  Hunt),  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
February,  1863;  E.  Garnett  in  Macmillan' s Maga- 
zine for  June,  1860;  Shelley  and  his  Writings,  by 
C.  S.  Middleton;  Moore’s  Life  of  Lord  Byron; 
and  the  Memoir  by  W.  M.  Eossetti,  prefixed  to  bis 
edition  of  the  Poems.  See  the  Criticism  by  A.  C. 
Swinburne,  in  Fssays  and  Studies ; by  De  Quincey, 
in  bis  Fssays,  vol.  v. ; by  Professor  Masson,  in 
Wordsworth , Shelley,  Keats,  and  other  Fssays ; by 
E.  H.  Hutton,  in  bis  Fssays;  and  Leigh  Hunt’s 
Lmagination  and  Fancy.  “ Shelley’s  works,”  says 
Leigh  Hunt,  “ in  justice  to  himself,  require  either 
to  be  winnowed  from  what  he  disliked,  or  to  be 
read  with  the  remembrance  of  that  dislike.  He 
bad  sensibibty  almost  unique,  seemingly  fitter  for 
a planet  of  a different  sort,  or  in  more  final  con- 
dition, than  ours.  He  has  said  of  himself — so 
delicate  was  bis  organisation — that  be  could 

“ ‘ hardly  hear 

The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour 

and  the  impatience  which  he  vented  for  some  years 
against  that  rough  working  towards  good,  called 
evil,  and  which  be  carried  out  into  conduct  too 
hasty,  subjected  one  of  the  most  naturally  pious 
of  men  to  charges  which  hurt  his  name  and 
thwarted  his  philanthropy.  Had  he  lived,  he 
would  have  done  away  with  all  mistakes  on  these 
points,  and  made  everybody  know  him  for  what 
he  was — a man  idolised  by  his  friends,  studious, 
temperate,  of  the  gentlest  life  and  conversation, 
and  willing  to  have  died  to  do  the  world  a 
service.  Of  the  poetry  of  reflection  and  tragic 
pathos  Shelley  has  abundance ; hut  even  such  fan- 
ciful productions  as  The  Sensitive  Plant  and  The 
Witch  of  Atlas  are  full  of  metaphysics,  and  would 
require  a commentary  of  explanation.  For  sweet- 
ness (and  not  even  there  in  passages),  the  Ode  to  the 
Skylark  is  inferior  only  to  Coleridge — in  rapturous 
passion,  to  no  man.  It  is  like  the  bird  it  sings — 
enthusiastic,  enchanting,  profuse,  continuous,  and 
alone — small,  hut  filling  the  heavens.  Notwith- 
standing Shakespeare’s  lark  singing  * at  heaven’s 
gate,’  the  longer  effusion  of  Shelley  will  be  iden- 
tified with  thoughts  of  the  bird  hereafter  in  the 


minds  of  all  who  are  susceptible  of  its  beauty 
What  a pity  he  did  not  live  to  produce  a hundred 
such ; or  to  mingle  briefer  lyrics — as  beautiful  as  » 
Shakespeare’s— with  tragedies  which  Shakespeare 
himself  might  have  welcomed  ! for,  assuredly,  had 
ho  lived,  he  would  have  been  the  greatest  dramatic 
writer  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth;  if,  indeed,  he 
has  not  abundantly  proved  himself  such  in  his 
tragedy  of  The  Cenci.  In  general,  if  Coleridge  is 
the  sweetest  of  our  poets,  Shelley  is  at  once  the 
most  ethereal  and  most  gorgeous — the  one  who  has 
clothed  his  thoughts  in  draperies  of  the  most 
evanescent  and  most  magnificent  words  and 
imagery.  Not  Milton  himself  is  more  learned  in 
Grecisms,  or  nicer  in  etymological  propriety ; and  - 
nobody  throughout  has  a style  so  Orphic  and  pri- 
maeval. His  poetry  is  as  full  of  mountains,  seas, 
and  skies,  of  light,  and  darkness,  and  the  seasons, 
and  all  the  elements  of  our  being,  as  if  Nature 
herself  had  written  it,  with  the  creation  and  its 
hopes  newly  cast  around  her,  not,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, without  too  indiscriminate  a mixture  of 
great  and  small,  and  a want  of  sufficient  shade — a 
certain  chaotic  brilliancy,  ‘ dark  with  excess  of 
light.’  Shelley  (in  the  verses  To  a Lady  with  a 
Guitar ) might  well  call  himself  Ariel.  All  the 
more  enjoying  part  of  his  poetry  is  Ariel — the 
‘delicate’  yet  powerful  ‘ spirit,’  jealous  of  restraint, 
yet  able  to  serve ; living  in  the  elements  and  the 
flowers ; treading  the  ‘ ooze  of  the  salt  deep,’  and 
running  ‘ on  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north  ; ’ feeling  • 
for  creatures  unlike  himself ; ‘ flaming  amazement  ’ 
on  them  too,  and  singing  exquisitest  songs.”  “ The 
poetry  of  Shelley,”  says  W.  M.  Eossetti,  “is  in 
domain  supreme,  and  in  beauty  supreme.  Its  para- 
mount quality  is  the  ideal ; through  the  husks  of 
all  things  he  penetrated  into  their  soul,  and  saw 
this  soul  in  the  garb  of  beauty.  It  might  have 
been  said  of  Shelley  as  of  his  own  skylark — 

“ ‘ And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest.’ 

The  poetic  ecstasy  took  him  constantly  upwards,  and 
the  higher  he  got,  the  more  thoroughly  did  his’ 
thoughts  and  words  become  one  exquisite  and  intense 
unit.  With  elevation  of  meaning,  and  splendour  and 
beauty  of  perception,  he  combined  the  most  search- 
ing, the  most  inimitable  loveliness  of  verse-music ; 
and  he  stands  at  this  day,  and  perhaps  will  always 
remain,  the  poet  who,  by  instincts  of  verbal  selec- 
tion and  charm  of  sound,  comes  nearest  to  express- 
ing the  half-inexpressible — the  secret  things  of 
beauty,  the  intolerable  light  of  the  arcane.  Besides 
this  unparagoned  merit,  Shelley  is  admirably  great 
in  the  poetic-familiar,  as  in  Julian  and  Maddalo ; 
the  tragic,  as  in  The  Cenci;  the  fantastic-grotesque, 
as  in  Peter  Bell  the  Third  ; and  in  poetic  translation 
generally.  He  is,  therefore,  very  far  indeed  from 
being  (as  the  popular  notion  tends  too  much  to 
supposing)  a mere  vague  idealist,  who  is  pretty 
nearly  at  the  end  of  his  tether  when  he  has  no 
metaphysical  abstractions  to  talk  about,  no  anti- 
actual impersonations  to  present,  and  no  indeter- 
minate magnitudes  of  the  natural  world  to  spatiato 
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a.  Not  the  less  true  is  it  that  Shelley  is  often  too 
hadowy  in  thought  and  phrase,  and  henco  indif- 
; ere ntl\'  qualified  for  narrative  work,  and  too  ready 
,o  lose"  himself  in  the  fascinations  rather  than  to 
lollow  out  the  structural  contours  of  his  subjects. 
.Ee  is  also,  from  first  to  last,  a somewhat  looso  and 
oaphazard  writer,  considered  strictly  as  such,  apart 
from  the  impulses  of  poetic  genius.  Ho  comes 
right  continually  through  instinct  and  power ; if 
he  does  not  thus  come  right,  neither  does  he  keep 
elf  right  through  heedfulness,  or  the  resolute 
..will  for  artistic  perfection.  To  sum  up,  there  is 
no  poet — and  no  man  either — in  whoso  behalf  it  is 
'more  befitting  for  all  natures,  and  for  some  natures 
more  inevitable,  to  feel  the  privileges  and  the 
delights  of  enthusiasm.  Tho  very  soul  rushes  out 
towards  Shelley  as  an  unapproached  poet,  and 
embraces  him  as  a dearest  friend.”  See  Defence 
of  Poetry,  A;  Nicholson,  Margaret;  Skylark, 
To  a;  Victor  and  Cazire;  Wandering  Jew,  The. 

Shenstone,  William,  poet  and  essayist  (b. 
1714,  d.  1763),  published  Poems  tipon  Several  Occa- 
sions (1737) ; The  Schoolmistress  (1737  and  1742), 
(q.v.) ; Essays  on  Men  and  Manners ; and  some  minor 
pieces.  His  Works  in  prose  and  verse  appeared, 
complete,  in  1764 — 9;  his  poetical  works  in  1798. 
Recollections  of  some  Particulars  in  his  Life , by 
William  Seward,  were  published  in  1788.  “His 
poems,”  says  Hazlitt,  “ are  indifferent  and  taste- 
less, except  his  Pastoral  Ballad , his  Lines  on  Jemmy 
Dawson,  and  his  Schoolmistress , which  last  is  a 
perfect  piece  of  writing.”  “ His  divine  elegies,” 
wrote  Bums,  “ do  honour  to  our  language,  our 
nation,  and  our  species.”  “ He  was,”  says  Howitt, 
“ a man  rather  of  taste  than  genius,  and  may  claim 
a full  alliance  with  the  poets  of  Nature,  but  is  as 
far  from  association  with  great  poets  as  the  glow- 
worm is  with  the  comet.”  See  Dawson,  Jemmy; 
Elegies  ; Inn  at  Henley  ; Pastoral  Ballad,  A ; 
Progress  of  Taste,  The. 

Shepheards  Holiday,  The.  A “ pastorall 
tragi-connedie,”  reprinted  by  Carew  Hazlitt  in  his 
edition  of  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays.  It  was  printed  in 
1635,  and  was  commended  by  Ben  Jonson. 

Shepheard’s  Legacy,  The  : “ or,  John 
Clearidge  his  Forty  Years’  Experience  of  the 
Weather;  being  an  excellent  Treatise,  wherein  is 
showed  the  knowledge  of  the  Weather.  1,  By 
the  Rising  and  Setting  of  the  Sun;  2,  How  tho 
Weather  is  known  by  the  Moon ; 3,  By  the  Stars ; 
4,  By  the  Clouds;  5,  By  the  Mists;  6,  By  the 
Rainbow;  7,  And  especially  by  the  Winds, 
whereby  the  Weather  may  be  exactly  known 
from  Time  to  Time,  which  Observation  was  never 
heretofore  published  by  any  author ; 8,  Also  how 
to  keep  your  Sheep  sound  w-hen  they  bo  sound; 
9,  And  how  to  cure  them  if  they  bo  rotten ; 10,  is 
shewed  tho  Antiquity  and  Honour  of  Shepheards. 
With  some  certain  and  assured  Cures  for  tho 
Horse,  Cow,  and  Sheep.”  This,  published  in 
1670,  was  the  original  of  The  Shepherd  of  Banbury's 
Weather -rules,  which  was  at  one  time  exceedingly 


popular  among  the  lower  orders,  and  was  re- 
published, with  additions,  in  1744,  by  Dr.  John 
Campbell,  and  again  in  1827.  Dr.  Campbell  was 
probably  largely  indebted  to  the  Rev.  John 
Pointer’s  Rational  Account  of  the  Weather,  pub- 
lished in  1723  and  1738. 

“ Shepherd  Lord,  The,”  referred  to  by 
Wordsworth  in  his  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  was  the 
Lord  Henry  Clifford  (d.  1543),  whom  his  mother, 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  entrusted  to  a 
shepherd  to  bring  up  as  his  own  son,  and  who  was 
eventually  restored  to  his  proper  sphere  in  society. 

Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain,  The.  A 

tract  by  Hannah  More  (1745 — 1833),  published 
in  1791,  celebrating  the  virtues  of  one  David 
Saunders,  who,  with  his  father,  kept  sheep  upon 
Salisbury  Plain  for  one  hundred  years. 

Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,  The.  A name 
bestowed  by  Spenser,  in  his  poem  of  Colin  Clout's 
Come  Dome  Again  (q.v.),  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in 
allusion  to  his  maritime  journeys  and  discoveries. 

Shepherd,  The  Ettrick.  See  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  The.  , 

“ Shepherd,  what’s  love  ? I pray  theo 

tell.” — “The  Shepherd’s  Description  of  Love,”  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  England's  Helicon  (q.v.). 

Shepherd’s  Address  to  his  Muse,  The. 

A poem  by  - Nicholas  Breton,  in  England’s 
Helicon  (q.v.). 

“ Shepherd’s  boy  (Here’s  a)  piping  as 

though  he  should  never  grow  old.”  See  “Piping 
as  though,”  &c. 

Shepherd’s  Calendar,  The : containing 
twelve  eclogues,  proportionable  to  the  twelve 
months.  A pastoral  poem  by  Edmund  Spenser, 
dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  published  in 
1579.  In  the  first  eclogue,  the  poet,  under  the 
guise  of  Colin  Clout,  bewails  the  unfortunate  issue 
of  his  passion  for  “ a country  lass  ” named  Rosa- 
lind (q.v.).  Tityrus  is  Chaucer;  Algrind,  Arch- 
bishop Grindal. 

Shepherd’s  Description  of  Love,  The. 

See  “ Shepherd,  what’s  love  ? ” 

Shepherd’s  Garland,  The.  A poem,  in 
nine  eclogues,  by  Michael  Drayton,  published  in 
1593. 

Shepherd’s  Hunting,  The.  A poem  by 
George  Wither  (1588 — 1667),  published  in  1615, 
“ containing,  perhaps,  the  very  finest  touches,” 
says  Campbell,  “ that  ever  came  from  his  hasty 
and  irregular  pen.” 

“Shepherds,  I have  lost  my  love.” 

First  line  of  Anna,  a lyric  by  Thomas  Blacklock. 

Shepherd’s  Pipe,  The.  A pastoral  poem, 
in  seven  eclogues,  by  William  Browne,  published 
in  1614.  The  first  eclogue  is  copied  from  Occlove 
(q.v.).  In  tho  fourth  the  poet  laments  tho  death 
of  his  friend,  Thomas  Manwood,  under  tho  name 
of  Philarcto  (q.v.).  This  poem  is  said  to  have 
suggested  Milton’s  Lycidas. 
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Shepherds’  Play,  The,  Professor  Morley 
thinks,  “ perhaps  rose  out  of  a custom,  which  cer- 
tainly existed  in  the  Netherlands,  of  blending  the 
performance  of  a great  mystery  in  the  Church 
with  the  daily  life  of  the  people  outside.  The 
first  notion  was  a homely  realisation  of  the  record 
that  ‘ there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds 
abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch,  over  their 
flocks  by  night.’  Simple  shepherds  were  repre- 
sented first,  talking  together,  and  their  talk  was 
sometimes  of  the  hardships  of  the  poor,  of  wrongs 
to  he  righted ; then  came  one  who  was  especially 
the  comic  shepherd,  and  jesting  began,  with  wrest- 
ling or  some  other  rough  country  sport.  After 
that,  each  would  bring  out  his  supper.  Jest  having 
been  made  over  the  rude  feast,  there  floated  through 
the  air,  from  concealed  choristers,  the  song  of  the 
angels.  At  first  the  shepherds  were  still  in  their 
jesting  mood,  and  mimicked  the  singing;  then  they 
became  filled  with  religious  awe,  went  with  their 
rustic  gifts  to  the  stable  in  which  the  infant  lay, 
and,  after  they  had  made  their  offerings,  rose  up 
exalted  into  saints.  In  the  Wakefield  series  there 
are  two  Shepherds’  Plays,  so  that  the  actors  might 
take  either.  In  one  of  them  the  comic  shepherd  is  a 
sheep-stealer ; and  an  incident,  which  must  have 
excited  roars  of  laughter  from  a rough  and  hearty 
Yorkshire  audience,  is  so  cleverly  dramatised  that, 
apart  from  the  religious  close,  which  can  be  com- 
pletely separated  from  it,  this  Wakefield  Shepherds’ 
Play  may  justly  be  accounted  the  first  English 
farce.”  See  Wakefield  Plays,  The. 

Shepherd’s  Sirena,  The.  A poem  by 
Michael  Drayton  (1563 — 1631). 

Shepherd’s  Week,  The.  Six  pastorals, 
by  'John  Gay  (1688 — 1732,)  published  in  1714. 
These  are  lively  and  amusing  transcripts  of  actual 
rural  life  and  manners,  in  ridicule  of  the  affected 
simplicity  of  those  authors  who  sought  to  paint 
English  country  life  as  an  ideal  Arcadia.  The 
six  pastorals  are  entitled,  respectively,  “ Monday : 
or,  the  Squabble;”  “Tuesday:  or,  the  Ditty;” 
“Wednesday:  or,  the  Dumps;”  “Thursday:  or, 
the  Spell;”  “Friday:  or,  the  Dirge;”  and 

“ Saturday : or,  the  Flights.”  “ Thou  wilt  not,” 
says  Gay  to  the  “ courteous  reader,”  “ find  my  shep- 
herdesses idly  piping  on  their  reeds,  but  milking 
the  kine,  tying  up  the  sheaves  ; or,  if  the  hogs  are 
astray,  driving  them  into  their  sties.  My  shepherd 
gathereth  none  other  nosegays  but  what  are  the 
growth  of  our  fields ; he  sleepeth  not  under  myrtle 
shades,  but  under  a hedge ; nor  doth  he  vigilantly 
defend  his  flock  from  wolves,  because  there  are 
none.” 

Sherborne,  in  Vivian  Grey  (q.v.),  is  supposed 
to  be  intended  for  the  elder  Disraeli  (q.v.). 

Sherburne,  Sir  Edward,  poet  (b.  1618,  d. 
1702),  published,  in  1651,  Salmacis,  Lyrian  and 
Silvia,  Forsaken  Lydia,  The  Rape  of  Helen,  A 
Comment  thereon , with  several  Other  Foems  and 
Translations  ; and,  in  1675,  The  Sphere  of  Marcus 


Mamilius,  besides  translating  the  Medea  (16481  rnwl 
Troades  (1679)  of  Seneca. 

Sheridan,  Mrs.  Frances,  romancist  and 
dramatist  (b.  1724,  d.  1766),  produced  Memoirs 
of  Miss  Sidney  Biddulph,  a novel  (1761);  Four- 
jahad,  a romance  (1767)  ; and  two  comedies,  The 
Discovery,  and  The  Dupe.  Memoirs  of  the'  Life 
and  Writings  of  Mrs.  Frances  Sheridan,  Mother 
of  Richard  Brinsley,  with  Biographical  Anecdotes  of 
her  Family  and  Contemporaries,  by  Alicia  Lefanu 
appeared  in  1824.  See  Sidney  Biddulph. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Erinsley,  dramatist 
and  politician  (b.  1751,  d.  1816),  wrote  The  Rivals 
(1775),  (q.v.);  St.  Patrick's  Day:  or,  the  Schem- 
ing Lieutenant  (1775),  (q.v.)  ; The  Duenna  (1775), 
(q.v.);  The  School  for  Scandal  (1777),  (q.v.);  A 
Trip  to  Scarborough  (1777);  The  Critic:  or,  a 
Tragedy  Rehearsed  (1779),  (q.v.)  ; and  Fizarro 
(1799).  His  dramatic  Works  were  published,  with 
a critical  essay  by  Leigh  Hunt,  in  1846,  and  in 
Bohn’s  Library  in  1848.  See  also  the  edition  by 
Browne  (1873).  His  Life  was  written  by  Thomas. 
Moore,  the  poet  (1825).  Apropos  of  this  standard 
biography,  the  story  is  told  that  some  one  remarked 
to  George  IV.  that  “ Moore  has  been  murdering 
Sheridan!”  “No,”  replied  the  king;  “but  he 
has  certainly  attempted  his  life!”  See  also  the- 
Lives,  by  Watkins  (1817),  and  Browne  (1873). 
“ Sheridan,”  says  Hazlitt,  “has  been  justly  called 
‘ a dramatic  star  of  the  first  magnitude ; ’ and 
indeed,  among  the  comic  writers  of  the  last  century, 
he  ‘ shines  like  Hesperus  among  the  lesser  lights.’ 
He  has  left  four  several  dramas  behind  him,  all 
different,  or  of  different  kinds,  and  all  excellent 
in  theh-  way : The  School  for  Scandal,  The  Rivals, 
The  Duenna,  and  The  Critic.  The  attraction  of  this 
last  piece  is,  however,  less  in  the  mock  tragedy 
rehearsed,  than  in  the  dialogue  of  the  comic  scenes 
and  in  the  character  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  intended  for  Cumberland. 
If  some  of  the  characters  in  The  School  for  Scandal 
were  contained  in  Murphy’s  comedy  of  Know  Tour 
Own  Mind,  yet  they  were  buried  in  it  for  want  of 
grouping  and  relief,  like  the  colours  of  a well- 
drawn  picture  sunk  in  the  canvas.  Sheridan  brought 
them  out,  and  exhibited  them  in  all  their  glory. 
If  that  gem,  the  character  of  Joseph  Surface,  was 
Murphy’s,  the  splendid  and  more  valuable  setting 
was  Sheridan’s.  He  took  Murphy’s  Malvil  from 
his  lurking-place  in  the  closet,  and  ‘ dragged  the 
struggling  monster  into  day 5 upon  the  stage ; that 
is,  he  gave  interest,  life,  and  action — or,  in  other 
words,  its  dramatic — to  the  mere  conception  and 
written  specimens  of  a character.  This  is  the 
merit  of  Sheridan’s  comedies,  that  everything  in 
them  tells — there  is  no  labour  in  vain.  His  Comic 
Muse  does  not  go  prying  about  into  obscure  cor- 
ners, or  collecting  idle  curiosities,  but  shows  her 
laughing  face,  and  points  to  her  rich  treasure — the 
follies  of  mankind.  She  is  garlanded  and  crowned 
with  roses  and  vine-leaves  ; her  eyes  sparkle  with 
delight,  and  her  heart  runs  over  with  good-natured 


ice;  her  step  is  light,  and  her  ornaments  con- 
unate ! ” “ No  writers,”  says  Macaulay,  “ have 

ired  the  Comedy  of  England  so  deeply  as  Con- 
ve  and  Sheridan.  Both  were  men  of  splendid 
and  polished  taste.  Unhappily,  they  made  all 
ir  characters  in  their  own  likeness.  Their  works 
r the  same  relation  to  tho  legitimate  drama 
ich  a transparency  bears  to  a painting.  Thero 
no  delicate  touches,  no  hues  imperceptibly 
ing  into  each  other:  the  wholo  is  lighted  up 
th  a universal  glare.  The  flowers  and  fruits  of 
) intellect  abound ; but  it  is  the  abundance  of  the 
ngle,  not  of  a garden,  unwholesome,  bewilder- 
r,  unprofitable  from  its  very  plenty,  rank  from 
very  fragrance.  Every  fop,  every  boor,  every 
let,  is  a man  of  wit.  The  very  butts  and  dupes — 
ittle,  Witwould,  Puff,  and  Acres — outshine  the 
.role  Hotel  of  Rambouillet.  It  was  not  surely 
om  want  of  wit  that  Shakespeare  adopted  so  dif- 
rent  a manner.  All  the  good  sayings  of  the 
cetious  houses  of  Absolute  and  Surface  might 
ive  been  clipped  from  the  single  character  of 
itaff,  without  being  missed.” 

Sheridan,  Monody  on  the  Death  of 
ae  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Written  by  Lord 
■yron  (1788 — 1824)  at  Diodati,  in  July,  1816,  and 
pokcn  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  It  was  published 
l 1817.  The  concluding  lines  run : — 

“ Long  shall  we  seek  his  likeness— long  in  vain. 

And  turn  to  all  of  hint  which  may  remain, 

Sighing  that  Nature  form’d  hut  one  such  man, 

Aiid  broke  the  die— in  moulding  Sheridan  1 ” 

hiee  “Nature  formed,”  &c. 

Sherlock,  Richard,  divine  (b.  1613, d.  1689), 
[ vrote  The  .Practical  Christian,  and  other  works. 


Sherlock,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  London  (b. 

' L678,  d.  1761),  wrote  The  Use  and  Intent  of  Pro- 
ohecy  in  the  several  Ages  of  the  World  (1725) ; The 
Trial  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
(1729);  Discourses  at  the  Temple  Church  (1754); 
and  other  works,  published  by  Hughes  in  1830. 

Sherlock,  William,  D.D.,  father  of  the 
preceding  (b.  1641,  d.  1707),  wrote  practical  Dis- 
cr/urses  concerning  Death  (1689),  a Vindication  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1690),  A Future  Judg- 
ment (1692),  and  The  Divine  Providence  (1694). 

Sherwood,  Mrs.  Mary  Martha,  novelist 
(b.  1775,  d.  1851),  wrote  The  Lady  of  the  Manor ; 
The  Fairchild  Family ; Waste  not,  Want  not;  Charles 
Loraine,  and  other  tales.  Her  Life  appeared  in  1864. 

Shields,  Robert.  See  Cibber,  Theophilus. 

“ Shifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took 
snuff,  He.”  Line  146,  in  Goldsmith’s  poem  of 
Retaliation  (q.v.).  It  refers  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

" When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Correggios,  and  stuff.” 

“Shikspur?  Shikspur?  Who  wrote 

it?  No,  I never  read  Shikspur.” — Kitty,  in 
the  farce  of  High  Life  Below  Stairs  (q.v.),  act  ii., 
scene  1.  “Then  you  have  an  immense  pleasure 
to  come,”  says  a fellow-servant. 


Shillabor,  P.  B.  See  Partington,  Mrs. 

Shimei,  in  Dryden’s  Absalom  and  Achitophel 
(q.v.)  is  intended  for  Bethel,  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Shimei.  The  name  under  which  Dryden  is 
satirised  in  Pordage’ s Azaria  and  Hushai  (q.v.) : — 

«•  Sweet  was  tho  muse  that  did  his  wit  inspire, 

Had  he  not  let  his  hackney  muse  to  hire  ; 

But  variously  his  knowing  muse  could  sing. 

Could  Doeg  praise,  and  could  blaspheme  the  King  : 

The  bad  make  good,  good  ba<^,  and  bad  make  worse. 

Bless  in  heroics,  and  in  satyrs  curse.” 

Ship  of  Fools,  The.  See  Shyp  of  Folys. 

Ship,  The  Building  of  the.  A poem  by 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  (b.  1807),  con- 
cluding with  an  apostrophe  to  the  United  States — 

“ Thou  too,  sail  on,  O Ship  of  State  1 
Sail  on,  O Union,  strong  and  great  1 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 

With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years. 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate  1 ” 

“Ships,  dim  discovered,  dropping 

from  the  clouds.” — Thomson’s  Seasons  (“Summer,” 
line  946). 

Shipton,  Mother,  The  Strange  and 
Wonderful  History  and  Prophecies  of, 

“ plainly  setting  forth  her  birth,  life,  death,  and. 
burial,”  by  Richard  Head  (d.  1678),  printed  in 
1677.  For  a list  of  the  other  works  bearing  the 
name  of  Mother  Shipton,  see  Lowndes’  Biblio- 
grapher's Manual. 

Shipwreck,  The.  A poem  in  the  heroic 
couplet  by  William  Falconer  (1730—1769),  pub- 
lished in  1762.  A second  edition  appeared  in  1764, 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  about  nine  hundred 
lines,  and  the  characters  of  Albert,  Rodmond, 
Palemon,  and  Anna.  To  the  third  edition  (1769), 
the  author  added  about  two  hundred  lines  more, 
and  made  various  transpositions  and  other  altera- 
tions. In  the  edition  of  1804,  edited  by  Stanier 
Clarke,  the  text  is  given  as  compounded  from  the 
three  previous  editions,  and  this  arrangement  is 
now  generally  adopted.  Anna  is  the  daughter  of 
Albert,  the  captain  of  the  ship  Britannia,  whose 
wreck  forms  the  motive  of  tho  poem  ; Palemon  is 
her  lover.  The  catastrophe  of  the  poem  is  repre- 
sented as  taking  place  off  Cape  Colonna. 

Shirley.  A novel,  by  Charlotte  Bronte 
(1816 — 1855),  published  in  1849. 

Shirley,  James,  dramatist  (b.  1594,  d.  1666), 
produced  the  following  plays : — The  Wedding 
(1629)  ; The  Grateful  Servant  (1630)  ; The  Schools 
of  Complement  (1631) ; The  Changes  (1632) ; A 
Contention  for  Honour  and  Riches  (1633);  The  Wittie 
Faire  One  (1633)  ; The  Triumph  of  Peace  (1633) ; 
The  Bird  in  a Cage  (1633) ; The  Night  Walkers 
(corrected  from  Fletcher,  1633) ; The  Traytor  (1635), 
(q.v.) ; The  Lady  of  Pleasure  (1637)  ; The  Young 
Admirall  (1637),  (q.v.) ; The  Example  (1637);  Hide 
Parke  (1637),  (q.v.) ; The  Gamester  (q.v.) ; The 
Royal  Master  (1638);  The  Duke's  Mistris  (1638)  ; 
The  Maides  Revenge  (1639);  The  Tragedie  of  Chabot , 
Admiral  of  France  (1639) ; The  Ball  (1639) ; The 
Arcadia  (1640),  (q.v.) ; The  Humorous  Courtier 
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(1640) ; The  Opportunity  (1640) ; St.  Patrick  for 
Ireland  (1640)  ; Loves  Cruelty  (1640) ; The  Constant 
Maid  (1640)  ; The  Coronation  (1640)  ; The  Triumph 
of  Peautie  (1646);  The  Brothers  (1652);  The  Sisters 
(1652)  ; The  Doubtful  Heir  (1652)  ; The  Imposture 
(1652);  The  Cardinal  (1652);  The  Court  Secret 
(1653);  Cupid  and  Death  (1653);  The  General 
(1853) ; Love's  Victory  (1853) ; The  Politician  (1655) ; 
The  Gentleman  of  Venice  (1655);  The  Contention  of 
Ajax  and  Achilles  (1659)  ; Honoria  and  Mammon 
(1659) ; and  Andromana  (attributed  to  Shirley, 
(1660).  Also  Eccho:  or,  the  Inf ortunate  Lovers 
(q.v.);  Narcissus,  or  the  Self  Lover  (1646);  Via  ad 
Latinam  Linguam  Complanata  (1649)  ; Grammatica 
Anglo-Latina  (1651) ; The  Rudiments  of  Grammar 
(1656);  and  An  Essay  towards  an  Universal  and 
Rational  Grammar  (1726).  Shirley’s  Dramatic 
Works  and  Poems  were  edited,  with  notes  by 
Gifford,  and  some  account  of  his  life  and  writings 
by  Alexander  Dyce,  in  1833.  See  Beautie,  The 
Triumph  of  ; Chabot,  Philip. 

“ Shoe  (Her  very)  has  power  to 

wound.” — Moore,  Fables  (“The  Spider  and  the 
Bee”). 

“ Shoot  folly  as  it  flies.”  See  “ Folly  as 

IT  FLIES.” 

Shooting.  A poem  by  Henry  James  Pye 
(1745 — 1813),  published  in  1784. 

Shooting  Niagara— and  After.  A prose 
pamphlet  by  Thomas  Carlyle  (q.v.),  published  in 
1867. 

Shore,  Jane.  See  Jane  Shore. 

Shore,  John.  See  Teignmouth,  Lord. 

Shoreham,  William  of.  See  Psalms,  The. 

“ Short  measure  (In)  life  may  perfect 

be.” — Ben  Jonson,  Underwoods. 

Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters,  The. 

A pamphlet  by  Daniel  Defoe  (1663 — 1731),  pub- 
lished in  1702.  “In  this  playful  piece  of  irony 
the  author  gravely  proposed,  as  the  easiest  and 
speediest  way  of  ridding  the  land  of  Dissenters,  to 
hang  their  ministers  and  banish  the  people.  But 
both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  viewed  the  whole 
in  a serious  light ; and  while  many  of  the  former 
applauded  the  author  as  a staunch  and  worthy 
Churchman,  as  many  of  the  latter,  filled  with  ap- 
prehensions dire,  began  to  prepare  for  Tyburn  and 
►Smithfield.”  There  was  a reaction,  however,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  pamphlet  was  a satire  in 
defence  of  liberty  of  conscience,  though  the  Dis- 
senters did  not  relax  their  wrath  against  the  author. 
The  result  was  that  the  book  was  declared  to  be 
a libel,  and  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  public 
hangman ; and  Defoe  himself  had  to  suffer  for  his 
boldness  in  the  pillory  and  as  a prisoner  in  New- 
gate. His  Hymn  to  the  Pillory  (q.v.)  appeared  on 
the  first  of  the  three  days  of  his  exposure  in  the 
former. 

“ Should  auld  acquaintance  he  for- 

got.” First  line  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  (q.v.),  by 


Robert  Burns.  “This  song,”  says  Chambers 
“has  found  a lodgment  in  the  hearts  of  Scotsmen 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  must  there  remain 
while  the  words  continue  to  be  understood.’’  it 
was  preceded  by  two  songs  with  the  same  refrain 
one  printed  by  Watson  in  1711,  and  the  other 
written  by  Allan  Ramsay  (q.v.). 

“Shreds  and  patches.”  See  “King  op 

SHREDS  AND  PATCHES.” 

“Shrine  of  the  mighty !”— Byron,  The 
Giaour,  lino  106. 

Shufflebottom,  Abel.  See  Abel  Shuffle- 
bottom. 

“ Shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,  When 

we  have.” — Hamlet , act  iii.,  scene  1. 

“ Shut  (And)  the  gates  of  mercy  on 

mankind.” — Gray,  Elegy  in  a Country  Churchyard. 

Shylock,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (q.v.),  is 
“one  of  the  inimitable  masterpieces  of  charac- 
terisation which,”  says  Schlegel,  “ are  to  be  found 
only  in  Shakespeare.  He  is  everything  but  a 
common  Jew.  He  possesses  a strongly-marked 
and  original  individuality,  and  yet  we  perceive  a 
light  touch  of  Judaism  in  everything  he  says  or 
does.  . . . The  letter  of  the  law  is  his  idol; 

he  refuses  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  voice  of  mercy, 
which,  from  the  mouth  of  Portia  [q.v.],  speaks  to 
him  with  heavenly  eloquence ; he  insists  on  rigid 
and  inflexible  justice,  and  at  last  it  recoils  on  his 
own  head.”  The  reader  should  compare  the  great 
Shakespearian  creation  with  Barabas  (q.v.). 

Shyp  of  Folys  of  the  Worlde,  The. 

A poem,  in  the  octave  stanza,  by  Alexander  Bar- 
clay (q.v.),  paraphrased  “out  of  Laten,  Frenche, 
and  Doche,  into  Englyishe  tongue;”  that  is,  from 
the  original  German,  by  Sebastian  Brandt, 
written  in  1494,  and  from  two  translations  into 
Latin  and  French.  To  these,  says  Warton,  he 
made  “ considerable  additions  gleaned  from  the 
follies  of  his  countrymen.  The  design  was  to 
ridicule  the  reigning  vices  and  follies  of  every  rank 
and  profession,  under  the  allegory  of  a ship 
freighted  with  fools  of  all  kinds,  but  without  any 
variety  of  incident  or  artificiality  of  fable.  Our 
author’s  stanza  is  verbose,  prosaic,  and  tedious.” 
The  Shyp  was  printed  in  1509  and  1570,  and 
some  extracts  from  it  may  be  found  in  Warton’s 
History  and  The  Muses'  Library. 

Siamese  Twins,  The.  A satirical  poem  by 
Edward,  Lord  Lytton,  published  in  1831. 

Sibbald,  James,  antiquarian  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1747,  d.  1S03),  produced  a 
Chronicle  of  Scottish  Poetry,  and  Glossary  of  the 
Scottish  Language  (1802),  and  edited  The  Edinburgh 
Magazine  (1783),  and  Edinburgh  Herald  (1792). 

Sibbald,  Sir  Robert  (b.  1643,  d.  1712), 
wrote  a large  number  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
tracts,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  in  Lowndes 
Bibliographer' s Manual,  and  which  were  republished 
in  1739  under  the  general  title  of  A Collection  of 
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i veral  Treatises,  in  folio,  concerning  Scotland-,  as  it 
j as  of  old  and  also  of  later  times. 

Sibbes,  Richard  (or  Sibbs),  devotional 
j riter  (b.  1577,  d.  1G35),  wroto  The  Fountain  Sealed 
I 627) ; Saints  Cordials  in  Sundry  Sermons  on  Special 
I evasions  (1629) ; Bruised  Beede  and  Smoaking 
I lax  (1631),  (q.v.) ; Soule's  Conflict  with  itselfe  and 
i ' ictory  over  itselfe  by  Faith  (1635),  (q.v.)  ; Light 
•om  Heaven  (1638) ; Divine  Meditation  and  Holy 
I ontemplaticms  (1638)  ; and  many  other  works, 
I . ublished  in  a collected  edition  in  1809,  again  in 
1 'S12,  and  more  recently  under  the  editorship  of 
I he  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart. 


Sicilian  Romance,  The,  by  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
q.v.),  vras  published  in  1790.  “ This  work,”  says 

»cott,  “ exhibits  the  exuberance  and  fertility  of 
magination  which  was  the  author’s  principal 
|.:haraet eristic.  Adventures  heaped  on  adventures, 
vith  all  the  hair-breadth  charms  of  escape  or  cap- 
ture, hurry  the  reader  along  with  them,  and  the 
[:  maarery  and  scenery  are  like  those  of  an  oriental 
ode  ” ‘ 

Sicilian  Summer,  A.  A comedy  by  Sir 
HHbnry  Taylor  (b.  1800),  produced  in  1850,  and 
* characterised  by  Trollope  as  “ a pretty  play,  well 
• told,  always  readable,  giving  assurance  that  it  has 
I (•'Come  from  a poet’s  mint,  but  it  leaves  no  mark 
(behind.” 

Sick  King  of  Bokhara,  The.  A tale  in 
j verse  by  Matthew  Arnold  (b.  1822) ; told  in  a 
conversation  between  the  king  and  his  vizier. 

“Sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of 

It  thought.” — Hamlet,  act  iii.,  scene  1. 


Siddons,  Life  of  Mrs.  Attributed  to 
Thomas  Campbell  (1777 — 1844),  but  evidently 
only  edited  by  him.  Rossetti  calls  the  book, 
which  was  brought  out  in  1834,  a “ slovenly  per- 
formance.” 

Sidney,  Algernon,  Republican  politician 
(b.  1622,  d.  1683),  wrote  Discourses  on  Government 
(1698),  an  Apology,  and  other  works,  which,  with 
a Life  by  Willis,  appeared  in  1751.  See  the  Life 
by  Meadley  (1813). 

Sidney  Biddulph,  The  Memoirs  of 
Miss.  A novel  by  Mrs.  Frances  Sheridan 
(1724 — 1766),  published  in  1761.  “I  know  not, 
madam,”  said  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  authoress, 
“that  you  have  a right,  upon  moral  principles,  to 
make  your  readers  suffer  so  much.” 

Sidney,  Mary.  See  Pembroke,  Countess  of. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  poet  and  prose  writer 
(b.  1554,  d.  1586),  wrote  The  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke’s Arcadia  (q.v.),  (1590) ; Astrophel  and  Stella 
(1591),  (q.v.);  An  Apologie  for  Poetrie  (1595); 
various  miscellaneous  poems,  and  some  fugitive 
treatises  reprinted  by  Collins  in  the  Sidney  Papers. 
Jlis  Works  were  edited  by  Gray  in  1829.  His 
Correspondence  with  Hubert  Languct  was  translated 
from  the  Latin  and  published  by  Pears  in  1845. 
37 


See  tho  Biographies  by  Fulke  Greville  (1652), 
Zouch  (1808),  Lloyd  (1862),  and  H.  R.  Fox-Bourne 
(1862).  See  also  Walpole’s  Royal  and  Noble  Authors, 
Lamb’s  prose  Works,  Hallam’s  Literary  History, 
Hazlitt’s  Age  of  Elizabeth , Masson’s  English 
Novelists,  and  Cambridge  Essays  (1858).  Spenser 
describes  Sidney  as 

“That  most  heroick  spirit, 

The  heavens’  pride,  the  glory  of  our  day.” 

Drayton  has  this  reference  to  him : 

“ The  noble  Sidney  . . . 

That  heroe  for  numbers  and  for  prose, 

That  throughly  pac’d  our  language  as  to  show 
The  plenteous  English  hand  in  hand  might  goe 
With  Greek  and  Latin.” 

Southey  has  the  lines  : 

“ Sidney,  than  whom  a gentler  braver  man 
His  own  delightful  genius  never  feigned. 

Illustrating  the  vales  of  Arcady 

With  courteous  courage  and  with  loyal  loves.” 

Cowper’s  description  of  Sidney  as  “ warbler  of 
poetic  prose”  (q.v.)  is  well  known.  “Sidney’s 
prose,”  says  Professor  Craik,  “is  the  most  flowing 
and  poetical  that  had  yet  been  written  in  English ; 
but  its  graces  are  rather  those  of  artful  elaboration 
than  of  vivid  natural  expressiveness.  The  thought, 
in  fact,  is  generally  more  poetical  than  the 
language ; it  is  a spirit  of  poetry  encased  in  a 
rhetorical  form.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  conceits 
into  which  it  frequently  runs — and  which,  after 
all,  are  worthy  rather  the  frolics  of  a nimble  wit 
somewhat  solicitous  of  display,  than  the  sickly 
perversities  of  a coxcombical  or  effeminate  taste — 
and  notwithstanding  also  some  want  of  animation 
and  variety,  Sidney’s  is  a wonderful  style — always 
flexible,  harmonious,  and  luminous,  and  on  fit 
occasions  rising  to  great  stateliness  and  splendour ; 
while  a breath  of  beauty  and  noble  feeling  lives  in 
and  exhales  from  the  whole  of  his  great  work,  like 
the  fragrance  from  a garden  of  flowers.”  See  Al- 
manzor  and  Almanzaida  ; Calidore  ; Ireland, 
View  of  the  State  of  ; Petrarch,  The  English  ; 
Poetrie,  An  Apology  for. 

Sidonia,  in  Disraeli’s  novel  of  Coning  shy 
(q.v.),  is,  says  The  North  British  Revieiv,  “ a 
Btrange,  mysterious  Spanish  Jew,  a perfect  Roth- 
schild for  money,  and  a Disraeli  for  philosophy, 
who  appears  and  disappears  during  the  story  in 
rather  a startling  fashion,  and  has  an  air  of  in- 
definite power  and  grandeur  stamped  upon  his 
countenance.”  Sidonia  may  bo  described  as  first 
cousin  to  the  Syrian  in  Lot  hair  (q.v.). 

Sidonia,  Ben,  in  Anti-Coning  sly  (q.v.),  is 
intended  for  tho  author  of  Coningsby  (q.v.). 

Sidrophel.  A name  given  by  Butler  in  his 
Hudibras  (q.v.)  to  William  Lilly,  tho  famous 
astrologer  and  magician  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

Siege  of  Corinth,  The.  A narrative  poem, 
in  octosyllabic  metre,  by  Lord  Byiion  (1788 — 
1824),  published  in  1816,  and  founded  on  an  his- 
| torical  incident  which  took  place  in  1715. 
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Siege  of  Rhodes.  A play  by  Sir  William 
Davenant,  produced  in  1656. 

“ Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more,” 

— First  line  of  a song  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing , 
act  ii.,  scene  3 — 

“Men  were  deceivers  ever. 

One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore, 

To  one  thing  constant  never.” 

Percy  includes  this  stanza  in  his  ballad  of  The 
Friars  of  Order  Grey  (q.v.). 

“ Sighed  and  looked,  and  sighed 

again.” — Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast. 

“ Sighed,  and  looked  unutterable 

things.”  See  “ Looked  unutterable  things.” 

“Sight  (A)  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell.” 

See  part  i.  of  Coleridge’s  poem  of  Christabel 
(q.v.). 

Sigismunda.  The  heroine  of  Thomson’s 
tragedy  of  Tancred  and  Sigismunda  (q.v). 

Sigismunda  and  Guiscardo.  A story 
related  by  Boccaccio,  versified  in  the  octave  stanza 
by  Willi  am  Walter  in  1532,  and  afterwards 
“ beautifully  paraphrased,”  says  Warton,  by  John 
Dryden  (q.v.). 

“Signifying  nothing.”  See  “Tale  told 

BY  AN  IDIOT.” 

Sigourney,  Mrs.  Lydia  Huntley,  an 

American  poetess  and  prose  writer  (b.  1797,  d. 
1865),  wrote,  among  many  other  works,  Letters  to 
Young  Ladies , Pocahontas  and  Other  Poems , and 
Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands. 

Sikes,  Bill.  A thief,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of 
Oliver  Twist  (q.v.).  See  Nancy. 

Silas  Marner.  A novel  by  George  Eliot 
(b.  about  1820),  published  in  1861.  The  Quarterly 
Review  referred  to  this  novel  as  “one  of  the 
authoress’s  most  beautiful  stories,  the  most  poetical 
of  them  all — the  tale  of  Silas  Marner,  who  deems 
himself  deserted  and  rejected  utterly  of  God  and 
man,  and  to  whom,  in  his  deepest  misery,  in  place 
of  lost  gold,  a little  foundling  girl  is  sent.  This 
tale  is  the  most  hopeful  of  all  her  books.  The  con- 
templation of  the  renewal  of  enterprise  and  energy, 
which  comes  with  little  children,  and  of  the  pro- 
mise with  which  each  new  generation  gilds  the 
crown  of  honour  for  its  sires,  is  pleasant  and  grate- 
ful to  her.  She  writes  upon  her  title  page  the 
lines  of  Wordsworth  : — 

“ ‘ A child,  more  than  all  other  gifts 
That  earth  can  oiler  to  declining  man, 

Brings  hope  with  it  and  forward-looking  thoughts. 

The  weaver  of  Raveloe  and  Eppie  are  creations 
after  Wordsworth’s  own  heart. 

Silence.  A country  justice,  in  King  Henry  TV. 

“ Silence  gives  consent.” — Fuller,  Wise 
Sentences. 

“ Silence  in  love  bewrays  more  woe.” 

First  line  of  a poem  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
(1552—1618). 


“ Silence  is  a virtue.”— Henry  Chettlb’s 

Patient  Grisscl,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

“Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of 

joy.” — Much  Ado  About  Nothing , act  ii.,  scene  1. 

“ Silent  finger  points  to  heaven.”  See 

“ Spires  whose  silent  finger,”  &c. 

Silent  Land,  Song  of  the.  A lyric 

translated  from  the  German  of  Salis  by  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  (b.  1807) : — 

“Ah  ! who  shall  lead  us  thither? 

Clouds  in  the  evening  sky  more  darkly  gather, 

And  shattered  wrecks  lie  thicker  on  the  strand. 

Who  leads  us  with  a gentle  hand 
Thither,  oh  thither, 

Into  the  Silent  Land?” 

Silent  Lover,  The.  A lyric  by  Sir  Walter 

Raleigh.  See  Hannah’s  Courtly  Poets. 

Silent  Woman,  The.  See  Epicene. 

“ Silently  as  a dream  the  fabric  rose.” 

See  “No  hammers  fell,”  &c. 

Silex  Scintillans,  i-e.,  “sparks  from  the  flint 
stone.”  “ Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Ejaculations,” 
by  Henry  Yaughan  (1621 — 1695)  ; published  in 
1650—5. 

“ Silk  attire,  In.”  A phrase  occurring  in 
the  ballad  by  Susanna  Blamire  (q.v.),  which 
begins: — 

“And  ye  sail  walk  in  silk  attire, 

And  siller  hae  to  spare." 

In  Silk  Attire  forms  the  title  of  a novel  by  William 
Black  (q.v.). 

Siller  Croun,  The.  The  title  given  to  the 
ballad  beginning 

“ And  ye  sail  walk  in  silk  attire.” 

See  “ Silk  attire.” 

Siller  Gun,  The.  A poem  by  John  Mayxe 
(1759 — 1836),  the  first  draft  of  which,  in  twelve 
stanzas,  was  published  in  1777;  in  1778  it  was 
expanded  into  two  cantos  ; in  1780  it  was  issued  in 
three  cantos  in  Ruddunan’s  Magazine  ; and  on  its 
publication  in  four  cantos  in  1808  Sir  Walter  Scott 
said  of  it  that  “ it  surpassed  the  efforts  of  Fergusson, 
and  came  near  to  that  of  Burns.”  The  subject  of 
the  poem  is  an  ancient  custom  in  Dumfries,  called 
“ Shooting  for  the  Siller  Gun  ” — the  Siller  Gun 
being  a silver  tube  presented  by  King  J ames  VI. 
to  the  best  marksman  in  the  incorporated  trades. 

“ Siloa’s  brook,” — Paradise  Lost,  book  i., 
line  10 — 

“That  flow'd 

Past  by  the  oracle  of  God." 

Bishop  Heber  has  a reference  to  “ cool  Siloam’s 
shady  rill  ” in  his  verses  on  Jlie  First  Sunday  After 
Epiphany. 

Silurist,  The.  The  name  applied  to  Henry 
Vaughan,  the  poet  (1621 — 1695),  because  he  was 
bom  among  tho  Silures,  or  people  of  South  V ales. 

Silva,  Don.  Duke  of  Bedmar,  in  George 
Eliot’s  dramatic  poem  of  The  Spanish  Gypsy 
(q.v.) ; in  love  with  Fedalma  : — 

“ A goodly  knight, 

A noble  caballero.  broad  of  chest 
And  long  of  limb. 
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Silver  Age,  The:  “including  the  Love  of 
piter  to  Alcmena,  the  Birth  of  Hercules,  and  tho 
me  of  Proserpine.”  A play  by  Thomas  Hey- 
jod  (d.  1640),  published  in  1613.  Two  com- 
nion  pieces,  entitled  The  Brazen  Age  and  The 
on  Age , were  printed  in  1613  and  1632  respec- 
/ely.  Harriet  Parr  (Holme  Lee)  published  a 
•lurne  of  essays,  entitled  In  the  Silver  Age,  in 
;64. 

i “Silver  bells  of  rhyme,  Cheered  by 

e.” — Patmore,  The  Angel  in  the  House. 

“Silver  lining.” — Milton,  Comus,  line 222. 

tSilverfork  School,  The.  A nickname 
iplied  to  that  body  of  novelists,  of  whom,  per- 
ips,  Theodore  Hook,  Mrs.  Trollope,  Lady  Bles- 
: ngton,  Lord  Lytton,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  are 
j : ,ir  examples,  which  lays  so  much  stress  upon  the 
:,iquette  and  scenery  of  the  drawing-room,  and 
■eats  so  largely  of  fashionable  life  and  manners. 

Silverman’s  Explanation,  George.  A 

;orv  by  Charles  Dickens  (1812 — 1870);  origi- 
nally published  in  America,  and  afterwards  re- 
ublished  in  All  the  Year  Round  for  1868. 

Silverpen.  Th enom  de  plume  of  Eliza  Mete- 
lard  (b.  1824),  (q.v.).  It  was  bestowed  upon  her 
yy  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  afterwards  adopted  by 

t.er. 

Silver-tongued,  The.  An  epithet  which  has 
Haeen  applied  to  Joshua  Sylvester  (1563 — 1618), 
rjfjrranslator  of  Du  Bartas’  Divine  Weeks  and  Works  ; 
.nd  to  William  Bates,  the  Puritan  divine  (1625 — 
6 699). 

Silvia,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  is  the 
'lake’s  daughter,  and  beloved  by  Valentine  (q.v.). 
ttt  is  of  her  the  song  is  sung,  in  act  iv.,  scene  2 : — 

“Who  Is  Sylvia?  What  is  she? 

That  all  our  swains  eommend  her? 

Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she • 

The  heavens  such  grace  did  lend  her. 

That  she  might  admired  be.” 

Simcox,  George  Augustus,  pobt  and  prose 
• writer,  has  published  Prometheus  Unbound,  a Tra- 
' yedy  (1867) ; and  Poems  and  Romances  (1869).  Sted- 
rman  speaks  of  the  latter  as  “ elaborate  and  curious 
^studies.” 

Simeon,  Charles,  vicar  of  Trinity  Church, 
Cambridge  (b.  1759,  d.  1836),  wrote  Horcc  Homilc- 
ticw  (1832),  (q.v.) ; The  Excellence  of  the  Liturgy 
(1812) ; The  Offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1838) ; 
Appeals  to  Men  of  Wisdom  and  Candour  (1839)  ; 
| Humiliation  of  the  Son  of  God  (1839) ; Discourses  on 
behalf  of  the  Jews  (1839) ; The  Christian's  Armour 
. (1840);  and  other  Works  published  in  a collective 
p form  in  1832  and  1854.  His  Memoirs,  with  a Col- 
lect ion  of  his  Writings  and  Correspondence,  wero 
edited  by  the  Eev.  W.  Cams,  in  1847.  Memoranda 
I and  Brief  Memoirs  of  Simeon  were  published  by 
■ "L  M.  Preston  and  the  Eev.  J.  Williamson  respec- 
tively, in  1840  and  1848. 


Simeon  of  Durham  (temp.  12th  century),, 
wroto  a history  of  the  kings  of  England  from  616 
to  1130,  which  was  continued  to  the  year  1156  by 
John,  prior  of  Hexham.  It  is  included  among 
tho  Decern  Scriptorcs  of  Twysden.  Simeon  is  also 
credited  with  an  Historia  Ecclesice  Dunhelmcnsis , 
which  Selden  says  was  really  written  by  Arch- 
bishop Turgot. 

“ Simile  that  solitary  shines,  A.”  Line 
111,  book  ii.,  epistle  i.,  of  Pope’s  Imitations  of 
Horace  (q.v.). 

Similes,  A New  Song  of  New.  By  John 
Gay  (1688—1732). 

“Similes  are  like  songs  in  love,”— 

Prior,  Alma , canto  iii.,  line  314 — 

“ They  much  describe ; they  nothing  prove.” 

Simms,  William  Gillmore,  American  poet 
and  prose  writer  (b.  1806),  has  published  Lyrical 
Poems  and  Early  Lays  (1827) ; The  Vision  of  Cortes, 
and  other  Poems  (1829);  The  Tri-Colour  (1830); 
Atalantis,  a Drama  of  the  Sea  (1832) ; Passages  and 
Pictures  (1839) ; Border  Romances  (1859) ; A His- 
tory of  South  Carolina;  and  various  biographies. 

Simon  Lee,  the  Old  Huntsman.  A lyric 
by  William  Wordsworth,  written  in  1798. 

Simon  Pure.  See  Pure,  Simon. 

Simon,  Simple.  The  hero  of  a well-known 
nursery  song. 

Simonides,  Don,  The  Straunge  and 
Wonderfull  Adventures  of:  “conteyning 
verie  pleasaunte  discourse,  gathered  as  well  for  the 
recreation  of  our  noble  yong  gentilmen  as  our 
honourable  courtlye  ladies,”  by  Barnare  Eich, 
printed  in  1581.  “Much  poetry,”  says  Warton, 
“ is  intermixed.” 

Simple.  Servant  to  Slender  (q.v.),  in  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (q.v.). 

“ Simple  child  That  lightly  draws  its 

breath,  A.”  The  first  two  lines  of  We  are  Seven 
(q.v.),  a lyric  by  William  Wordsworth,  the  first 
verse  of  which  was  contributed  by  Coleridge. 

“ Simple  Christ  to  simple  men.”  See 

“Preaching  simple  Christ,”  &c. 

Simple,  Peter.  A novel  by  Captain  Marryat 
(1792 — 1848).  “The  greatest  hit  he  had  yet 
made.  Tho  perpetual  liveliness,”  says  Hannay, 
“and  succession  of  adventures  and  incidents,  the 
crowd  of  characters,  at  once  as  amusing  as  cari- 
catures and  as  real  as  living  people,  delighted 
everybody.”  It'  was  published  in  1834. 

“ Simple  plan,  The.”  A phrase  in  Words- 
worth’s poem  of  Rob  Roy’s  Grave  (q.v.). 

Simple  Story,  A.  A novel  by  Elizabeth 
Inciibald  (1753—1821),  published  in'l791. 
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Simple,  The  Adventures  of  David.  A 

'novel  by  Sarah  Fielding  (1714 — 1768),  published 
in  two  volumes  in  1744,  a third  volume  being  added 
in  1752.  Familiar  Letters  between  the  Characters  in 
David  Simple  appeared  in  1747.  David  Simple 
himself  is  a young  man  who  travels  through  London 
and  Westminster  “ in  search  for  a faithful  friend;’’ 
with  what  success  may  bo  seen  from  the  novel. 

Simplicity,  Ode  to,  by  William  Collins 
(1721 — 1756),  was  published  in  1747. 

Simpson,  John  Palgrave,  novelist  and 
dramatist,  has  published  Second  Love , and  other 
Talcs  (1846) ; Gisella,  a Novel  (1847)  ; and  other 
volumes.  Among  Lis  original  plays  are  The 
World  and  the  Stage,  Second  Love , and  Sybilla; 
among  his  adaptations,  A Scrap  of  Taper,  from 
Les  Fattes  de  Mouche.  He  has  written  a Life  of 
Weber  (1865). 

“ Sin  who  tell  us  Love  can  die,  They.” 

See  stanza  10,  canto  x.,  of  Southey’s  poem,  The 
Curse  of  Kehama  : — 

“ With  life  all  other  passions  fly  ; 

All  others  are  but  vanity.” 

Sinai,  The  New.  A lyric  by  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough  (1819 — 1861). 

Sinbad  the  Sailor.  A famous  character  in 

The  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments  (q.v.),  in  which 
the  story  of  his  seven  voyages  and  wonderful 
adventures  is  related. 

Sinclair,  Catherine,  novelist  (b.  1800,  d. 

1 864) , wrote  Modern  Accomplishments  (1836);  Modern 
Society  (1837);  Holiday  House  (1839);  Hill  and 
Valley  (descriptive  of  a tour  in  Wales,  1840); 
Scotland  and  the  Scotch  (1840);  Shetland  and  the 
Shetlanders  (1840) ; The  Journey  of  Life  (1847) ; 
Modern  Flirtations  (1855);  Beatrice;  Lord  and  Lady 
Harcoicrt ; The  Business  of  Life;  Charlie  Seymour ; 
The  Heirs  of  the  Ccesars ; and  other  stories. 

Sindall,  Sir  Thomas.  A character  in 
Mackenzie’s  novel  of  The  Man  of  the  World  (q.v.), 
who  endeavours  to  seduce  the  heroine,  Lucy. 

“ Sinews  of  war,  The.”  A description 
applied  to  money  in  Fletcher’s  Fair  Maid,  act  i., 
scene  2.  Cicero  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  use 
the  expression — 

“ Nervos  belli  pecuniam.” 

“ Sinful  (A)  heart  makes  feeble  hand.” 

— Scott,  Marmion,  canto  vi.,  stanza  31. 

“ Sing  on,  sing  on,  my  bonnie  bird.” 

First  line  of  Bonnie  Jean,  a lyric  by  James  Hogg. 
The  “ Jean”  in  question  was  a Miss  Jane  Cunning- 
ham. 

Singer,  Samuel  Weller,  literary  antiquary 
(b.  1783,  d.  1858),  published  an  edition  of  the  plays 
of  Shakespearo  in  1826.  He  also  edited  the  works 
of  Bacon,  and  wrote  Bescarchcs  into  the  History  of 
Flaying  Cards  (1816). 


“Singing  of  anthems.”— King  Henry  1V 

part  ii.,  act  i.,  scene  2. 

f i “ Single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one 

Two.”  A line  in  Colman’s  humorous  poem  fcn! 
titled  Lodgings  for  Single  Gentlemen. 

Singleton,  Captain,  The  Adventures 

of.  A novel  by  Daniel  Defoe  (1663 — 172P 
published  in  1720. 

Singleton  Fontenoy.  See  Hannay,  James. 

Singular  Doctor,  The.  A title  sometimes 
given  to  William  of  Occam  (q.v.). 

Sinking  in  Poetry,  The  Art  of.  See 

Bathos,  &c. 

“ Sinned  against  than  sinning,  More.” 

See  “More  Sinned,”  &c. 

Sinner’s  Guide,  The,  by  Francis  Meres 
(d.  1646),  was  printed  in  1596. 

Sir  John  Grehme  and  Barbara  Allen. 

A Scottish  ballad,  given  by  Bishop  Percy  in  his 
Beliqiies.  See  Barhara  Allen’s  Cruelty. 

Sir  Oracle.  See  “ Oracle  ; I am  Sir.” 

Siris  : “a  Chain  of  Philosophical  Reflections 
and  Inquiries  respecting  the  Virtues  of  Tar- water 
in  the  Plague,”  by  Bishop  Berkeley  (1684 — 
1753) ; written  in  1747. 

Sirventes.  Satirical  and  declamatory  remarks 
in  verse  on  certain  of  his  foes  and  rivals,  attributed 
to  Richard  I.  (q.v.). 

“ Sister  spirit,  come  away!  ’’—Pope,  The 

Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul. 

Sisters,  The.  A prurient  novel,  written  by 
Dr.  William  Dodd  (1729 — 1777),  and  published, 
in  1754,  anonymously.  Also  the  title  of  a ballad 
by  Alfred  Tennyson,  published  in  1S30. 

“ Sit  (I)  as  God,  holding  no  form  of 

creed.” — Tennyson,  The  Palace  of  Art. 

“Sits  the  wind  in  that  corner?  ”—Much 

Ado  About  Nothing,  act  ii.,  scene  3. 

Situ  Terrge  Sanctse,  De:  or,  “De  Locis 

Sanctis.”  See  Locis  Sanctis. 

Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  General 
of  the  English  forces,  figures  in  Macbeth  (q.v.). 

Skeat,  Walter  William,  clergyman  (b. 
1835),  has  published  editions  of  Lancelot  of  the 
LaiJc  (1865),  The  Tale  of  Melusine  (1866),  Tiers  the 
Plowman  (1867 — 73),  Fierce  the  Ploughman's  Crete 
(1867),  Havlok  the  Dane  (1S68),  Barbour's  Bruce 
(1870),  Joseph  of  Arimathcea  (1871),  The  Gospels  in 
Anglo-Saxon  (1872),  Plutarch’s  Lives  (1S75),  and 
numerous  similar  works,  for  the  Early  Dialect 
Society  which  he  founded  (1873),  and  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Presses.  He  is  also  the  compiler 
of  several  school  manuals.  He  is  the  author  of 
The  Talc  of  Ludlow  Castle , a poem  (1866),  and  of  a 
translation  of  The  Songs  and  Ballads  of  TJhland 
(1864). 
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-Skeggs,  Miss  Carolina  Wilhelmina 
! .melia.  A “ false  pretender  to  gentility,”  in 
I oldsmith’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (q.v.). 


Skeleton  in  Armour,  The.  A lyric  by 
I enry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  (b.  1807),  8Ug- 
j,  -,'sted  to  the  writer  while  riding  on  tho  sea-shore 
, Newport.  A year  or  two  previous  a skeleton 
. ad  been  dug  up  at  Fall  River,  clad  in  broken  and 
orroded  armour- ; and  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of 
onnecting  it  with  the  Round  Tower  at  Newport, 
Henerally  known  hitherto  as  the  Old  Windmill, 
nough  now  claimed  by  the  Danes  as  a work  of 
heir-  early  ancestors. 


Skelton,  John,  poet-laureate  (b.  about  1460, 
l.  1529),  wrote  On  the  Death  of  King  Edward  IV. 

! 1484) ; An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of 
V Northumberland  (1489);  The  Nigramansir  (1504); 
i d Goodly  Garland  or  Chapelet  of  Laurell  (1523)  ; 
Merle  Tales  (1575)  ; Magnyfycence  (q.v.);  The  Bouge 
hf  Courte ; Colly n Clout;  Phyllyp  Sparowe ; Why 
:omc  ye  not  to  Courte  ? (q.v.) ; Speake  Parot  (q.v.) ; 
l Ware  the  Hawke;  The  Tunning  of  Elynour  Rum- 
| ’ myng ; The  Maner  of  the  World  Nowadays ; 
y Mannerly  Mistress  Margery;  Speculum  Princi- 
h pis;  Agaynste  a comely  Coystrowne ; and  many 
if  other  Works  reprinted  in  the  edition  by  Dyce 
ill  (1843).  See  also  Wood’s  Athence  Oxonienses,  Tan- 
Hrner’s  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  Warton’s  History  of 
3^1  English  Poetry , Ritson’s  Bibliographia  Poetica, 
HiBrydges’  Censura  Liter  aria,  and  the  Retrospective 
I. Review.  “There  is  certainly,”  says  Campbell,  “a 
■ vehemence  and  vivacity  in  Skelton  which  was 
worthy  of  being  guided  by  a better  taste,  and 
‘ the  objects  of  his  satire  bespeak  some  degree  of 
- public  spirit.  But  his  eccentricity  in  attempts  at 
1 humour  is  at  once  vulgar  and  flippant ; and  his 
style  is  almost  a texture  of  slang  phrases,  patched 
with  shreds  of  French  and  Latin.”  See  Bouge 
of  Court;  Clout,  Colin;  Dolorous  Dettie; 
Sparowe,  Phyllyp  ; Triall  of  Pleasure. 

Skene,  William  Forbes,  antiquarian  (b. 
1809),  has  published  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland, 
their  Origin  and  History  (1837)  ; The  Dean  of  Lis  - 
more' s Book  (1862) ; Chronicles  of  the  Piets  and  Scots 
(1868) ; The  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales  (1869)  ; 
Forduns  Chronicles  (1871) ; and  other  works. 

Sketch-Book,  The.  A series  of  short  tales, 
sketches,  and  essays,  published  by  Washington 
Irving  (1783 — 1859)  in  1820.  They  are  chiefly 
descriptive  of  English  manners  and  scenery,  and 
have  often  been  reprinted.  See  Crayon,  &c. 

Sketches  and  Travels  in  London,  by 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray  (1811 — 1863); 
supposed  to  be  written  by  a Air.  Brown  to  his 
nephew.  They  include  papers  on  The  Influence  of 
Lovely  Woman  upon  Society , on  The  Pleasures  of 
being  a Fogy,  on  Going  to  sec  a Man  Hanged,  &c. 


Sketches  by  Boz.  Sec  Boz,  Sketches  by. 


Sketches  of  Irish  Character.  See  Irish 
Character,  Sketches  of. 


Sketchley,  Arthur.  The  nom  de  plume  of 
the  Rev.  George  Rose,  whose  Mrs.  Brown  has 
become  familiar  to  the  public  through  the  comic 
papers  and  by  separate  publications.  Mr.  Rose 
has  also  written  The  Great  Country  : or,  Impres- 
sions of  America  (1868),  and  some  plays. 

Skewton,  Mrs.,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Dombey 
and  Son  (q.v.),  is  the  mother  of  Edith  (q.v.),  after- 
wards Mrs.  Dombey. 

Skialetheia.  A collection  of  epigrams,  pub- 
lished in  1598  and  again  in  1641. 

Skimpole,  Harold,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of 
Bleak  House  (q.v.),  is  intended,  in  some  points  of 
his  character,  as  a portrait  of  James  Henry  Leigh 
Hunt,  the  essayist  and  poet  (q.v.).  “ Exactly 

those  graces  and  charms  of  manner  which  are  re- 
membered,” says  Dickens,  “in  the  words  we  have 
quoted,  were  remembered  by  the  author  of  the  work 
of  fiction  in  question  when  he  drew  the  character 
in  question.  He  no  more  thought,  God  forgive 
him!  that  the  admired  original  would  ever  be 
charged”  [as  he  frequently  was  charged]  “with 
the  imaginary  vices  of  the  fictitious  creature  than 
he  has  himself  ever  thought  of  charging  the  blood 
of  Desdemona  and  Othello  on  the  innocent  Academy 
model  who  sat  for  Iago’s  leg  in  the  picture.” 

Skinner,  John,  Scottish  clergyman  and  poet 
(b.  1721,  d.  1807),  wrote  A Dissertation  on  Job's 
Prophecy  (1757),  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scot- 
land (1788),  A Reservation  against  Presbytery,  and 
numerous  poems,  of  which  the  best  known  and 
most  popular  is  Tullochgorum  (q.v.).  The  last- 
named  were  published  under  the  title  of  Amuse- 
ments of  Leisure  Hours,  or  Poetical  Pieces  chiefly  in 
the  Scottish  Dialect.  His  theological  treatises  and 
numerous  compositions  in  Latin  verse  were  pub- 
lished in  1809,  with  a Memoir  by  his  son.  An 
edition  of  his  Poems  appeared  in  1859,  with  a 
Memoir  by  H.  G.  Reid.  See  also  Grant  Wilson’s 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Scotland. 

“ Skirmish  of  wit  between  them,  A.” 

— Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

Skylark,  Ode  to  the,  by  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley  (q.v.);  written  in  1820.  “ In  sweetness,” 
says  Leigh  Hunt,  “ and  not  even  there  in  passages, 
the  Ode  Jo  the  Skylark  is  inferior  only  to  Coleridge — 
in  rapturous  passion  to  no  man.  It  is  like  the  bird 
it  sings — enchanting,  profuse,  continuous,  and 
alone — small,  but  filling  the  heavens.” 

“ Hall  to  thee,  blithe  spirit  1 
Bird  thou  never  wert, 

That,  from  hea  ven,  or  near  It, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art.” 

Skylark,  The.  A lyrfc  by  James  Hogg 
(1772 — 1835),  beginning — * 

“ Bird  of  the  wilderness, 

Blithesome  and  eumherless, 

Sweet  he  thy  matin  o’er  moorland  and  lea  I ” 

Slammer,  Dr.,  of  the  Ninety-seventh.  A 
character  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  the  Posthumous 
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Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  with  whom  Mr.  Winkle 
is  on  the  brink  of  fighting  a duel.  See  chap.  ii. 

Slater,  William,  poet  and  divino  (b.  1587, 
d.  1647),  published  Threnodia  (1619),  Palm- Albion, 
a history  of  Great  Britain  in  Latin  and  English 
verse;  Gencthliacon,  a genealogy  of  James  I.  in 
Latin  and  English ; and  The  Psalms  of  David  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English. 

Slatins,  Henry.  See  Fun  Piuedestinatus. 

“ Slave  of  the  dark  and  dirty  mine ! ” 

— Leyden,  On  an  Indian  Gold  Coin. 

Slave  Trade,  Poems  concerning  the, 

by  Robert  Southey  (1774 — 1843) ; including  six 
sonnets,  To  the  Genius  of  Africa,  and  The  Sailor, 
written  respectively  in  1794,  1795,  and  1798. 

Slavery,  Poems  on,  by  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow  (b.  1807) ; written  in  the  latter  part 
of  October,  1842,  and  published  in  the  following 
year.  They  include  The  Slave's  Dream,  The  Good 
Part,  The  Slave  in  the  Dismal  Swamp , To  William 
E.  Channing,  and  others. 

“ Slavery,  said  I,  still  thon  art  a bitter 

draught.” — Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey. 

“ Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England,” 

— Coweer,  The  Task,  bk.  ii.,  The  Timepiece — 

“ If  tlielr  lungs  i 

Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free ; 

They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall.” 

Slawkenbergius,  Hafen,  in  Sterne’s  Life 
and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy,  Gent.,  is  an  imagi- 
nary author,  who  is  represented  as  a great  authority 
on  the  subject  of  noses,  and  a passage  from  whose 
writings,  detailing  the  story  of  a man  with  an 
enormously  long  nasal  organ,  is  incorporated  into 
the  novel. 

Slay- Good,  Giant,  in  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's 
Progress  (q.v.),  is  slain  by  Mr.  Greatheart  (q.v.). 

Sleek,  Aminadab.  A character  in  Morris 
Barnett’s  comedy  of  The  Serious  Family. 

“ Sleep  (And)  in  dull  cold  marble.” — 

King  Henry  VIII.,  act  iii.,  scene  2. 

Sleep  and  Poetry.  A poem  by  John 
Keats. 

“ Sleep,  the  friend  of  woe.”— Southey, 

The  Curse  of  Keliama,  canto  xv. 

Sleep,  The  Pains  of.  A poem  by  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  first  published,  with  Kubla 
Khan  (q.v.),  in  1816,  with  the  following  notice: 
“As  a contrast  to  this  vision,  I have  annexed  a 
fragment  of  a very  different  character,  describing 
with  equal  fidelity  the  dream  of  pain  and  disease. 
It  was  written  in  1803. 

“ Sleep  (The)  that  knows  not  break- 
ing.”— Scott,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  canto  i., 
stanza  31. 

“ Sleepless  themselves  to  give  their 

readers  sleep.” — Pope,  The  Dwiciad,  bk.  i.,  line  94. 


Slender.  Cousin  to  Shallow  (q.v.),  in  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (q.v.). 

“Slew  the  slain,  Thrice  he  slew.”— 

Dryden,  Alexander' s Feast. 

Slick,  Sam.  A clockmaker,  of  Slickville; 
the  pretended  author  of  various  works  written  by 
Thomas  Chandler  Haliburton  (q.v.).  Sam  is 
represented  as  having  a very  distinctive  style  and 
humour  of  his  own. 

“Slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 

fortune,  The.” — Hamlet,  act  iii.,  scene  1. 

Slingsby,  Jonathan  Freke.  The  pseu- 
donym under  which  Dr.  John  Francis  Waller 
(b.  1810),  (q.v.)  has  published  The  Slingsby  Papers, 
and  other  works. 

Slinkton,  Julius,  in  Dickens’s  story  of 
Hunted  Down  (q.v.),  is  the  attempted  murderer  of 
Alfred  Beckwith,  and  finally  destroys  himself. 

Slop,  Doctor.  See  Doctor  Slop. 

Sloper,  Mace.  A nom  de  plume  of  the 
American  humorist,  Charles  G.  Leland  (b.  1824). 
See  Breitmann,  Hans. 

Slough  of  Despond,  The,  in  Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's  Progress  (q.v.),  is  the  name  of  a bog  into 
which  Christian  falls  by  accident,  and  from  which 
he  is  extricated  by  Help. 

“Slow  and  steady  wins  the  race.”— 

Lloyd,  Fables  (“  Hare  and  Tortoise  ”). 

“ Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  de- 

pressed.”— Johnson,  London,  line  176. 

“Slow  wise  smile,  The.” — Tennyson, 
The  Miller  s Daughter. 

Slowboy,  Tilly.  Dot’s  servant-maid,  in 
Dickens’s  story  of  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth 
(q.v.). 

Sludge,  Dickon.  A dwarf  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  Kenilworth  who  goes  by  the  name  Flib- 
bertigibbet. See  Flibbertigibbet. 

Slum,  Mr.  A “poet”  in  Dickens’s  Old 
Curiosity  Shop. 

“ Slumber  did  my  spirit  steal,  A.” 

First  line  of  a lyric  by  William  W ordsworth, 
written  in  1799. 

siurk  Mr.  Editor  of  The  Fatanswill  Inde- 
pendent, in  Dickens’s  novel  of  the  Pickwick  Papers 
(q.v.).  See  Pott. 

Sly,  Christopher.  A tinker,  in  the  “in- 
duction” to  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (q.v.). 

Smalbroke,  Richard,  Bishop  successively 
of  St.  David’s,  and  Lichfield  and  Coventry  (b. 
1673,  d.  1749),  was  the  author  of  A Vindication 
of  Our  Saviour's  Miracles,  and  other  works. 

Small  Beer  Poet,  The.  A name  bestowed 
by  William  Cobbett  upon  William  Thomas  1-itz- 
gerald  (1759-1829),  a versifier  ridiculed  by  Byron 
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iu  his  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  and 
parodied  by  Horace  Smith  in  his  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses. 

“SmaH  beer.  To  chronicle.”— Othello, 
act  ii.,  scene  1.  So,  in  King  Henry  IV.,  act  ii., 
s scene  2,  Prince  Hal  says: — “Doth  it  not  show 
.vilely  in  me  to  desire  small  beer.” 

“ SmaH  sands  the  mountains,  moments 

: make  the  year.”  Line  208,  satire  vi.,  of  Young’s 
; poem,  The  Love  of  Fame. 

SmaU-Endians.  See  Big-Endians. 

“ SmaUest  (The)  worm  will  turn,  being 

: trodden  on.” — King  Henry  VI.,  part  hi.,  act  ii., 

.•  scene  2. 

Smart,  Christopher,  poet  and  dramatist 
(b.  1722,  d.  1770),  wrote  A Trip  to  Cambridge : or, 
the  Grateful  Fair  (about  1747);  contributions  to 
The  Student  (1748) ; Poetical  Essays  on  the  Divine 
Attributes  (1750,  1751,  1752,  1753,  and  1755); 
Poems  on  Several  Occasions  (1752) ; The  Hilliad 
(1753),  (q.v.)  ; The  Smartiad  (1753);  the  works  of 
Horace  in  English  prose  (1756) ; A Hymn  to  the 
Supreme  Being  ; a prologue  and  an  epilogue 

to  the  tragedy  of  Othello  (1761) ; A Song  to  David 
(1763);  Poems  (1763) ; Hannah  (1764);  Ode  to  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  (1764) ; A New  Version  of 
the  Psalms  (1765);  A Poetical  Translation  of  the 
Fables  of  Phcedrus  (1765) ; The  Parables  in  Familiar 
Verse  (1768)  ; and  other  works,  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  that  of  1791,  to  which  is  prefixed  An 
Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings.  See  David,  A 
Song  to  ; Divine  Attributes,  On  the  ; Grateful 
Fair,  The  ; Hop-Garden,  The. 

Smart,  Hawley,  novelist,  has  published 
Breezie  Langton  (1869),  A Race  for  a Wife  (1870), 
Cecile  (1871),  Bitter  is  the  Rhind  (1871),  False  Cards 
(1872),  Broken  Bonds  (1874),  Two  Kisses  (1875), 
Courtship  in  1720;  in  1860  (1876),  and  Bound  to 
Win  (1877). 

“ Smarts  so  little  as  a fool,  Ho  crea- 
ture.” A line  by  Pope  in  his  Epistle  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot. 

Smauker,  Mr.  John.  A footman  who 
figures  in  the  famous  “ swarry  ” in  chapter  xxxvii. 
of  Dickens’s  Pickwick  Papers  (q.v.). 

Smectymnuus.  A once-famous  attack  upon 
English  episcopacy,  published  in  1641,  and  written 
by  five  Presbyterian  divines,  the  initial  letters  of 
whoso  names  furnished  the  title — Stephen  Mar- 
shall, Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Young,  Mat- 
thew Newcome,  and  William  Spinstow,  all  of 
whom  see.  In  1642  Milton  published  An  Apology 
for  Smectymnuus. 

Smedley,  Edward,  clergyman  (b.  about 
1789,  d.  1836);  wrote,  among  other  works,  Rcligio 
Clerici  (q.v.),  a History  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in 
France  (1832 — 34),  and  several  poems. 

Smedley,  Francis  Edward,  novelist  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1819,  d.  1864),  wrote, 


among  other  stories,  Frank  Fairleigh  (1850),  Harry 
Cover  dale's  Courtship  (1854),  and  Miles  Cover  dale' s 
Courtship.  See  Fairleigh,  Frank. 

Smedley,  Menella  Bute,  poet  and  prose 
writer,  published  Twice  Lost,  and  other  Tales 
(1863)',  Linnet's  Trial  (1864),  Poems  (1869),  A Mere 
Story  (1869),  Other  Folks'  Lives  (1869),  Two  Dra- 
matic Poems  (1874),  and  other  works. 

Smelfungus.  A nickname  applied  by  Sterne 
(q.v.)  to  Smollett  (q.v.),  whose  description  of 
his  Travels  through  France  and  Italy  is  described 
by  Fitzgerald  as  “ one  prolonged  snarl.”  “ The 
lamented  Smelfungus,”  says  Sterne,  “travelled 
from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  from  Paris  to  Borne,  and 
so  on;  but  he  set  out  with  the  spleen  and  jaundice, 
and  every  object  he  passed  by  was  discoloured  or 
distorted.  He  wrote  an  account  of  them,  but  ’twas 
nothing  but  the  account  of  his  miserable  feelings.” 

“ SmeH  a rat,  I.”  Line  821,  canto  i.,  parti., 
of  Butler’s  Hudibras  (q.v.). 

Smike.  A character  in  Dickens’s  novel  of 
Nicholas  Nickleby  (q.v.).  He  becomes  the  protege 
of  Nicholas,  after  a boyhood  of  misery  at  Dothe- 
boys’  Hall  (q.v.). 

“ Smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a villain. 

One  may.” — Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene  5. 

“ Smile  (The)  from  partial  beauty 

won.” — Campbell,  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  part  ii., 
line  21. 

“ Smiles  from  reason  flow.” — Paradise 
Lost,  book  ix.,  line  239. 

Smiles,  Samuel,  biographer  and  historian 
(b.  1816),  has  written  a Life  of  George  Stephenson 
(1857),  Self-Help  (1860),  Lives  of  the  Engineers 
(1862),  Industrial  Biography  (1863),  Lives  of  Boulton 
and  Watt  (1865),  The  Huguenots  in  England  and 
Ireland  (1867),  Character  (1871),  The  Huguenots  in 
France  (1874),  Thrift  (1875),  Life  of  a Scotch  Natu- 
ralist (Thomas  Edward)  (1876),  and  other  works. 

Smirke,  Mr. : “or,  the  Divine  in  Mode.”  A 
prose  work  by  Andrew  Marvell  (1620 — 1678),  in 
which  he  defends  Dr.  Croft,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
from  the  attacks  of  the  ultra-High  Church  party, 
who  disliked  the  Bishop’s  theological  liberalism 
and  toleration.  To  this  work,  which  was  published 
in  1674,  was  appended  a short  Historical  Essay  con- 
cerning General  Councils,  Creeds,  and  impositions  in 
matters  of  Religion. 

Smith,  Adam,  LL.D.,  economical  and  philo- 

sophical  writer  (b.  1723,  d.  1790),  wrote  The  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments  (1759)  ; An  Enquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  (1776) ; 
The  Rights  of  Great  Britain  asserted  against  the 
Claims  of  America  (1776) ; Letter  to  Mr.  Strahan  on 
the  Last  Illness  of  David  Hume  (1777) ; and  Essays 
on  Philosophical  Subjects  (1795).  See  the  Life  s 
by  Lord  Brougham  in  his  Men  of  Letters  and  Science, 
by  Playfair  (1805),  and  by  Smellio  (1800).  A bio- 
graphical and  critical  memoir  was  prefixed,  by 
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Dugald  Stewart,  to  an  edition  of  The  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments  published  in  1853.  See  Moral 
Sentiments,  &c.  ; and  Wealth  op  Nations. 

Smith,  Albert  Richard,  novelist  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer  (b.  1816,  d.  1860),  contributed 
Sketches  in  Paris  to  The  Mirror ; Confessions  of 
Jasper  Buddie,  a dissecting-room  porter,  to  The 
Medical  Times ; and  numerous  papers  to  Bentley's 
Miscellany  and  Punch  ; besides  editing  The  Man  of 
the  Moon  in  conjunction  with  Angus  B.  Reach 
(1847 — 9),  The  Month,  and  other  periodicals ; 
and  publishing  The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Ledbury , 
The  Scattcrgood  Family,  The  Marchioness  of  Brin- 
villiers,  Christopher  Tadpole,  The  Pottleton  Legacy, 
A Month  in  Constantinople,  and  other  works. 

Smith,  Alexander,  poet  and  essayist  (b. 
1830,  d.  1867),  published  A Life-Drama  (q.v.),  and 
other  Poems  (1852) ; Sonnets  on  the  Crimean  War 
(with  Sydney  Dobell,  1854);,  City  Poems  (1857); 
Edwin  of  Deira  (1861);  Dreamthorpe , (1863),  (q.v.); 
A Summer  in  Skye  (1865) ; Alfred  Hagart’ s House- 
hold, a novel  (1866) ; Last  Leaves,  essays  and  poems 
(1868) ; and  various  contributions  to  encyclopaedias, 
reviews,  and  magazines.  His  Life  has  been  written 
by  P.  P.  Alexander  (1868)  in  a Memoir  prefixed  to 
his  Last  Leaves.  Miss  Mitford  writes  in  one  of  her 
letters: — “Alfred  Tennyson  says  that  Alexander 
Smith’s  poems  show  fancy,  but  not  imagination ; 
and  on  my  repeating  this  to  Mrs.  Browning,  she 
said  it  was  exactly  her  impression.”  “ His  prose 
essays,”  says  Steelman,  “were  charming,  and  his 
City  Poems,  marked  by  sins  of  omission  only,  may 
be  rated  as  negatively  good.  Glasgow  and  The 
Night  before  the  Wedding  really  are  excellent.” 

Smith,  Charlotte,  novelist  (b.  1749,  d.  1806), 
wrote  Elegiac  Sonnets  (1784);  Emmeline  (1788), 
(q.v.);  Ethelinda  (1789),  (q.v.);  Celestina  (1791); 
Desmond  (1792);  The  Old  Manor  House  (1793), 
q.v.) ; Marclimont  (1796)  ; The  Young  Philosopher 
1798);  The  Solitary  Wanderer;  The  Wanderings  of 
Warwick;  The  Banished  Man;  Mont  albert;  and 
other  works. 

Smith,  Edmund,  poet  fb.  1668,  d.  1710), 
wrote  Phaedra,  a tragedy  (q.v.),  a translation  of 
the  Sublime  of  Longinus,  and  other  works.  See 
his  Biography  in  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets.  His 
real  name  was  Neale. 

Smith,  Gamaliel.  A pseudonym  used  by 
Jeremy  Bentham  (q.v.)  in  the  publication  of  his 
Not  Paul  but  Jesus  (1823). 

Smith,  Goldwin,  LL.D.,  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1823),  has  published  Three  English  States- 
men : Pym,  Cromwell,  and  Pitt  (1867);  Empire; 
Irish  History  and  Irish  Character ; The  Study  of 
History  ; and  many  other  works. 

Smith,  Horace,  novelist  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1779,  d.  1849),  wrote  Horatio  : or, 
Memoirs  of  the  Davenport  Family  (1807)  ; Rejected 
Addresses  (with  his  brother  James,  1812),  (q.v.); 
Horace  in  London  (1813),  (q.v.) ; First  Impressions 
(1813);  T rev  anion  : or,  Matrimonial  Errors  (1813); 
The  Runaway  (1813) ; Gaieties  and  Gravities  (1825); 


Brambletye  House  (1826);  Reuben  Apsley  (lion. 
The  Slor  Hill  (1827) ; Zillah : a Tale  of  the  lllll 
City  (1828) ; The  New  Forest  (1829)  ; Walter  ColZ 
ton:  a Tale  of  1688  (1830);  Midsummer  Medley 
(1830)  ; Festivals,  Games,  and  Amusements  of  all 
Nations  (1831);  Tales  of  the  Early  Ages  (1832)  - 
Gale  Middleton  (1833);  The  Involuntary  Prophet 
(1835);  The  Tin  Trumpet  (1836);  Jane  Lomax:  or 
a Mother's  Crime  (1837);  Oliver  Cromwell  (1840); 
The  Moneyed  Man,  and  the  Lesson  of  a Life  (1841)’; 
Adam  Brown,  the  Merchant  (1843) ; Arthur  Arundel 
(1844);  Love’ss  Mesmerism  (1845);  and  Poetical 
Works  (collected,  1846). 

Smith,  Isaac  Gregory,  divine  (b.  1826),  has 
written  Faith  and  Philosophy  (1867),  The  Silver 
Bells  (1869),  Fra  Angelico  and  other  Poems  (1871), 
Characteristics  of  Christian  Morality  (1873),  and 
other  works. 

Smith,  James  (b.  1775,  d.  1839),  was  joint- 
author,  with  his  brother  Horace  (q.v.),  of  Pwjected 
Addresses  (1812),  (q.v.),  and  Horace  in  London  (1813), 
(q.v.).  His  Memoirs,  Letters,  and  Comic  Miscellanies 
were  edited  by  his  brother  in  1840. 

Smith,  James,  Scottish  poet  and  prose  writer 
(b.  1824),  is  the  author  of  Poems,  Songs,  and  Bal- 
lads (1866),  and  five  volumes  of  fiction  entitled 
Humorous  Scotch  Stories,  Jenny  Blair's  Maunderings, 
Habbie  and  Madge , Peggy  Pinkerton' s Recollections, 
and  Archie  and  Bess. 

Smith,  James.  See  Musarum  Delicug. 

Smith,  John,  divine  (b.  1563,  d.  1616),  wrote 
The  Essex  Dove  presenting  the  World  with  a few  of 
her  Olive  Branches  (1629),  and  an  Exposition  of  the 
Creed  and  Explanation  of  the  Articles  of  our  Christian 
Faith  (1632). 

Smith,  John,  divine  (b.  1618,  d.  1652),  was  the 
author  of  Ten  Select  Discourses,  and  other  works. 
See  the  Biographies  by  Patrick  (1660)  and  Hailes 
(1821). 

Smith,  John  Pye,  theological  writer  (b.  1775, 
d.  1851),  wrote  Letters  to  Belsham  (1804),  The  Scrip- 
ture Testimony  to  the  Messiah  (1818 — 21),  Scripture 
and  Geology  (1839),  First  Lines  of  Christian  Theology 
(1854),  and  other  works.  His  Life  was  written  by 
Medway  in  1853,  and  by  Dr.  Eadie  in  an  intro- 
duction to  the  fifth  edition  of  The  Scripture  Testi- 
mony, published  in  1859. 

Smith,  Miles,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  (b.  about 
1568,  d.  1624),  was  chosen,  along  with  Bishop 
Bilson,  to  give  the  final  revision  to  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  Bible,  for  which  he  wrote  “The 
Translators’  Preface  ” — “a  comely  gate,”  says 
Fuller,  “to  a glorious  city.”  His  Sermons  were 
published  in  1632. 

Smith,  Mr.,  in  Madame  D’Arblay’s  Evelina 
(q.v.),  is  a character  of  whom  Miss  Kavanagh 
says  that  his  “ folly,  his  confident  impudence, 
his  ‘ vulgarness,’  as  Madame  Duval  would  say, 
seemed  to  Dr.  Johnson  the  very  height  of  art.  He 
would  not  admit  that  Fielding  could  have  drawn 
such  a character.” 


Smith,  Robert  Payne,  D.D.,  Doan  of 
] anterbury  (b.  1818),  is  the  author  of  Messianic 
I interpretation  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  (1862), 
| ’ rophecy  as  a Preparation  for  Christ  (1869),  and 
I arious  other  works. 

Smith,  Samuel,  religious  writer  (1588 — 

. i 663),  wrote  David’s  Plessed  Man  : an  Exposition  of 
I he  First  Psalm ; The  Great  Assize ; A Fold  for 
J ,’hrist’s  Sheep ; The  Christians  Guide ; and  other 
j rracts  and  sermons. 

Smith,  Seba.  See  Downing,  Major  Jack. 

j Smith,  Sydney,  clergyman  and  miscellaneous 
• .writer  (b.  1771,  a.  1845),  wrote  Six  Sermons 
-j reached  at  Charlotte  Chapel , Edinburgh  (1800) ; 
L Letters  on  the  Catholics  from  Peter  Plymley  to  his 
■brother  Abraham  (1808);  Sermons  (1809) ; The  Judge 
that  smites  contrary  to  the  Law  (1824);  A Letter  to 
the  Electors  on  the  Catholic  Question  (1826) ; Three 
>•  i Letters  to  Archdeacon  Singleton  on  the  Ecclesiastical 
I (Commission  (1837 — 9);  The  Fallot  (1837) ; Letter  to 
1 Lord  John  Bussell  on  the  Church  Bills  (1838) ; 
1 Letters  on  American  Debts  (1844) ; Fragment  on  the 
Urish  Roman  Catholic  Church  (1845)  ; Sermons 
(1846) ; and  Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy (1849).  A Selection  from  his  Writings  ap- 
; peared  in  1855  ; his  Wit  and  Wisdom  in  1861.  His 
Works,  including  his  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
. Review,  were  published  in  1839 — 40.  See  the  Life 
by  Lady  Holland,  and  the  Letters,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Austen ; also,  The  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  cii.,  and 
Eraser' s Magazine,  No.  xvii.  See  Plymley,  Peter. 

Smith,  Thomas  Southwood,  physician 
(b.  1788,  d.  1861),  wrote  The  Philosophy  of  Health 
(1834),  The  Divine  Government , A Treatise  on  Fever, 
and  numerous  papers  in  The  Westminster  Review. 

Smith,  Walter  C.,  Scotch  Free  Church 
minister,  has  published  Hymns  of  Christ  and  the 
Christian  Life  (1867),  and  a volume  of  verse  under 
the  signature  of  “ Orwell.”  He  is  also  the  reputed 
author  of  two  poems  entitled  Olrig  Grange  (1872) 
and  Borland  Hall  (1874). 

Smith,  William,  Dean  of  Chester  (b.  1711, 
d.  1787),  translated  Longinus  On  the  Sublime,  the 
works  of  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon’s  History  of 
Greece,  besides  publishing  a volume  of  sermons  on 
the  Beatitudes,  and  some  poems. 

Smith,  William,  geologist  (b.  1769,  d.  1839), 
was  the  author  of  the  first  geological  map  pub- 
lished in  England,  and  wrote  A Mineral  Survey  : 
or,  Delineations  of  the  Strata  of  England,  Wales, 
and  part  of  Scotland  (1815);  Strata  Identified 
by  Organised  Fossils  (1816 — 19)  ; Stratigraphical 
System  of  Organised  Fossils  (1817);  and  other 
works.  His  Life  was  published  by  John  Phillips 
in  1844. 

Smith.  William,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  classical 
editor  anci  scholar  (b.  1813),  has  edited  The  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  (1840 — 2), 
The  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and 
Mythology  (1843 — 9),  The  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 


Roman  Geography  (1852 — 7),  Gibbon’s  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (1854),  a Latin- English 
Dictionary  (1855), a Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (1860 — 3), 
an  English-Latin  Dictionary  (1870),  an  Atlas  of 
Biblical  and  Classical  Geography  (1875),  and  (with 
Professor  Wace)  a Dictionary  of  Christian  Bio- 
graphy (vol  i.,  1876),  besides  compiling  a number 
of  school  manuals.  He  was  appointed  editor  of  The 
Quarterly  Review  in  1867- 
SmoHett,  Tobias  George,  M.D.,  novelist 
and  poet  (b.  1721,  d.  1771),  wrote  The  Tears  of 
Caledonia  (1746);  The  Advice : a Satire  (17 46)  ; The 
Reproof : a Satire  (1747) ; The  Adventures  of  Rode- 
rick Random  (1748);  The  Regicide : a Tragedy  (1749); 
An  Essay  on  the  External  Use  of  Water,  with  parti- 
cular Remarks  on  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Bath  (1750) ; 
The  Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle  (1751)  ; The 
Adventures  of  Ferdinand,  Count  Fathom  (1753);  a 
translation  of  Don  Quixote  (1755) ; The  Reprisals  : 
or,  Tars  of  Old  England  (1757) ; A Compleat  History 
of  England  (1757) ; A Compendium  of  Voyages  and 
Travels  (1757) ; The  Adventures  of  Sir  Launcelot 
Greaves  (1762);  The  Present  State  of  all  Nations 
(1764);  Travels  through  France  and  Italy  (1766); 
The  History  and  Adventures  of  an  Atom  (1769) ; The 
Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker  (1771) ; Ode  to  In- 
dependence (1773);  and  some  miscellaneous  poems 
and  essays  contributed  to  The  Critical  Review.  His 
Plays  and  Poems,  with  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  the  Author,  were  published  in  1777; 
his  Miscellaneous  Works  in  1790,  1796,  1797,  and 
1845;  the  second  and  last  of  these  editions  in- 
cluding notices  of  his  Life  by  Dr.  Anderson  and 
W.  Roscoe  respectively.  His  complete  Works  ap- 
peared in  1872,  with  a Memoir  by  J.  Moore.  See 
also  the  Biographies  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Robert 
Chambers.  For  Criticism , see  Hazlitt’s  Comic  Writers, 
Thackeray’s  English  Humourists , Forsyth’s  Novelists 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century , Masson’s  Novelists  and 
their  Styles,  and  Notices  of  most  of  Smollett's 
works  will  be  found  under  their  respective  titles. 

“ Smollett’s  humour,”  says  Hazlitt,  “ often  arises 
from  the  situation  of  the  persons,  or  the  peculiarity 
of  their  external  appearance,  as  from  Roderick 
Random’s  carroty  locks,  which  hung  down  over  his 
shoulders  like  a pound  of  candles,  or  Strap’s  igno- 
rance of  London,  and  the  blunders  that  follow  from 
it.  There  is  a tone  of  vulgarity  about  all  his 
productions.  The  incidents  frequently  resemble 
detached  anecdotes  taken  from  a newspaper  or 
magazine ; and,  like  those  in  Gil  Bias , might 
happen  to  a hundred  other  characters.  He  exhibits 
the  ridiculous  accidents  and  reverses  to  which 
human  life  is  liable,  not  ‘ the  stuff  ’ of  which  it  is 
composed.  He  seldom  probes  to  the  quick,  or 
penetrates  beyond  the  surface ; and  therefore  ho 
leaves  no  stings  in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  and  in 
this  respect  is  far  less  interesting  than  Fielding. 
His  novels  always  enliven,  and  never  tiro  us ; we 
take  them  up  with  pleasure,  and  lay  them  down 
without  any  strong  feeling  of  regret.  Wo  look  on 
and  laugh,  as  spectators  of  a highly  amusing  scene, 
without  closing  in  with  the  combatants,  or  being 
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made  parties  in  the  ovent.”  “He  did  not,”  says 
Thackeray,  “ invent  much,  as  I fancy,  hut  had  the 
keenest  porceptive  faculty,  and  described  what  he 
saw  with  wonderful  relish,  and  delightful  broad 
humour.  I think  Uncle  Bowling-  in  Roderick 
Random  is  as  good  a character  as  Squire  Western 
himself  ; and  Mr.  Morgan,  the  Welsh  apothecary, 
as  pleasant  as  Dr.  Caius.  What  man  who  made 
his  inestimable  acquaintance — what  novel-reader 
who  loves  Don  Quixote  and  Major  Dalgetty — will 
refuse  his  most  cordial  acknowledgments  to  the 
admirable  Lieutenant  Lismahago  ? The  novel  of 
Humphrey  Clinker  is,  I do  think,  the  most  laugh- 
able story  that  has  ever  been  written  since  the 
goodly  art  of  novel -writing  began.  Winifred 
Jenkins  and  Tabitha  Bramble  must  keep  English- 
men on  the  grin  for  ages  yet  to  come ; and  in  then- 
letters  and  the  story  of  their  loves  there  is  a per- 
petual fount  of  sparkling  laughter,  as  inexhaustible 
as  Bladud’s  well.”  “ On  a comparison,”  says 
Masson,  ‘ ‘ of  Fielding  with  Smollett  it  is  easy  to 
point  out  subordinate  differences  between  them. 
Critics  have  done  this  abundantly  and  accurately 
enough.  Smollett,  they  tell  us,  is  even  more  his- 
torical in  his  method,  deals  more  in  actual  observation 
and  reminiscence,  and  less  in  invention  and  combi- 
nation of  reminiscence,  than  Fielding.  His  notion 
of  a story,  still  more  than  Fielding’s,  is  that  of  a 
traveller  moving  over  a certain  amount  of  ground, 
and  through  a succession  of  places,  each  full  of 
things  to  be  seen,  and  of  odd  physiognomies  to  be 
quizzed.  Fielding’s  construction  is  more  careful  and 
well  considered,  his  evolution  of  his  story  the  more 
perfect  and  harmonious,  his  art  altogether  the  more 
classic  and  exquisite ; his  humour,  too,  is  the  finer 
and  more  subtle,  like  that  of  a well-wrought 
comedy,  while  Smollett’s  is  the  coarser  and  more 
outrageous,  like  that  of  a broad  farce.  Both  are 
satirists,  but  Fielding’s  satire  is  that  of  a man  of 
joyous  and  self-possessed  temperament,  who  has 
come  to  definite  conclusions  as  to  what  is  to  be 
expected  in  the  world,  while  Smollett  writes  with 
pain,  and  under  irritation.  Fielding  has  little 
scruple  in  hanging  his  villains,  as  if  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  proper  treatment  of  villains 
was  their  physical  annihilation.  Smollett,  with  all 
his  fiercer  indignation,  punishes  his  villains  too, 
but  generally  deals  with  them  in  the  end  as  if  they 
might  be  curable.  If  Fielding’s,  on  the  whole,  as 
Thackeray  and  most  critics  argue,  is  the  * greater 
hand,’  there  are  peculiarities  in  Smollett  in  virtue 
of  which  Scott  and  others  have  hesitated  to  admit 
absolute  inferiority  so  easily  as  might  be  expected, 
and  have  ranked  him,  all  in  all,  as  Fielding’s  rival. 
Some  of  Smollett’s  characters  are  as  powerful 
creations  as  any  in  Fielding;  and  he  has  given 
us  a range  of  sea  characters  in  Tom  Bowling, 
Trunnion,  Hatchway,  &c.,  to  which  there  is  nothing 
similar  in  the  works  of  the  other.  In  sheerly 
ludicrous  episode,  also — in  the  accumulation  of 
absurd  and  grotesque  detail  till  the  power  of 
laughter  can  endure  no  more — Smollett  has,  per- 
haps, surpassed  Fielding.  Thero  is  also  a rhetorical 


strength  of  language  in  Smollett  whicli  Fielding 
rarely  exhibits ; a power  of  melodramatic  effect  to 
which  Fielding  does  not  pretend;  and  a greater 
constitutional  tendency  to  the  sombre  and  the 
terrible.  There  was  potentially  more  of  the  poet 
in  Smollett  than  in  Fielding ; and  there  are  passages 
in  his  writings  approaching  nearer,  both  in  feeling 
and  in  rhythm,  to  lyric  beauty.” 

Smuggler,  The.  A tale  by  John  Bavim 
(1798—1842). 

Smyth,  William,  Professor  of  Modern  His- 
tory at  Cambridge  (b.  1766,  d.  1849),  published 
English  Lyrics  (1806),  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Sheridan 
(1840),  Lectures  on  Modern  History  (1840),  and 
Evidences  of  Christianity  (1845). 

Smythe,  George  Sydney.  See  Angela 

Pisani,  and  Strangpord,  Viscount. 

Snake,  in  Sheridan’s  comedy  of  The  School 
for  Scandal  (q.v.),  is  a scandal-monger. 

Snare.  A sheriff’s  officer,  in  the  second  part  of 
King  Henry  TV. 

“ Snatch  a grace  beyond  the  reach  of 

art,  And.” — Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism , i.,  153. 

Sneak,  Jerry.  A pin-maker,  in  Foote’s 
farce  of  The  Mayor  of  Garrat. 

Sneer  figures  in  Sheridan’s  farce  of  The  Critic 
(q.v.).  His  character  is  indicated  by  his  name. 

Sneerwell,  Lady,  in  Sheridan’s  comedy  of 
The  School  for  Scandal  (q.v.),  is  a member  of  the 
Scandal  Club,  in  love  with  Charles  Surface  (q.v.). 

Snevellicci,  Miss.  An  actress  in  Mr. 
Crummies’  company,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of 
Nicholas  Nickleby  (q.v.). 

Snob,  The : “a  Literary  and  Scientific 
Journal,  not  ‘ Conducted  by  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity.’ ” A series  of  humorous  papers,  published 
weekly  for  eleven  weeks  at  Oxford,  in  the  year 
1829,  beginning  on  April  9.  It  was  edited  by 
W.  M.  Thackeray  and  a friend  of  his  called 
Lettsom,  and  contains  some  very  amusing  thing3 
in  a vein  Thackeray  afterwards  worked  with  suc- 
cess and  popularity. 

Snobs,  The  Book  of,  by  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray  (1811 — 1863),  originally  ap- 
peared in  Punch.  “ It  contains,”  says  James  Han- 
nay,  “ Thackeray’s  best  satirical  writing.  Before 
it  appeared,  the  word  ‘ snob  ’ belonged  to  the  world 
of  slang,  and  was  indeed  chiefly  applied,  by  those 
whom  we  now  describe  as  snobs,  to  people  who 
mainly  differed  from  themselves  by  being  poorer. 
Thackeray  raised  the  word  out  of  slang  into  litera- 
ture, and  attached  to  it  a new  meaning,  not  very 
easy  to  define,  but  which  everybody  understands, 
nevertheless.”  It  appeared  separately  in  1848. 

Snodgrass,  Mr.  Augustus.  The  “ poet,”  in 
Dickens’s  Pickwick  Papers  (q.v.). 

Snout.  “ A tinker,”  in  A Midsummer  Night's 
Eream  (q.v.).  See  Wall. 
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Sniibbin,  Sergeant,  in  Dickens’s  Pickwick 
[|  Papers  (q.v.),  is  counsel  for  tho  defendant  in  tho 
I amous  trial  of  “ Bardell  v.  Pickwick.” 


Snuff.  See  Arbuckle,  James. 

Snug.  “A  joiner,”  in  A Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  (q.v.). 

“ Snug  little  island,  Oh ! it’s  a.”  A line 
lu  one  of  Dibdin’s  songs,  in  which  there  also  oc- 
curs the  line — 

“ A right  little,  tight  little  Island.” 


“ So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle 

troll'd.” — Morte  d' Arthur  (q.v.),  by  Alfred  Ten- 
nnyson. 


“So  Hector  spake;  the  Trojans  roar’d 

applause.”  First  line  of  a “ Specimen  of  a trans- 
. lation  of  The  Iliad  into  blank  verse,”  by  Alfred 
Tenn  YSON. 

“ So  many  worlds,  so  much  to  do,”— 

' Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  stanza  lxxii. — 

**  So  little  done,  such  things  to  he.” 

Sobrino.  A Saracen  soldier,  called  the  Sage, 
in  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso. 

Sociable  Companions:  “or,  the  Female 
"Wits.”  A comedy  by  Margaret,  Duchess  of 
Newcastle  (1624 — 1673). 

Society  and  Solitude.  Twelve  essays  by 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (q.v.),  published  in  1870. 

“ Society  is  now  one  polished  horde,” 

— Stanza  95,  canto  xiii.,  of  Byron’s  poem  of  Don 
Juan — 

" Formed  of  two  mighty  tribes,  the  Bores  and  Bored." 

“ Society  where  none  intrudes,  There 

is.”  See  stanza  178,  canto  iv.,  of  Byron’s  poem 
of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  (q.v.).  See  “ Plea- 
sure in  the  Pathless  Woods.” 

“ Soft  blue  sky  (The)  did  never  melt 

into  his  heart.” — Wordsworth,  Peter  Bell , part  i., 
stanza  15. 

“ Soft  impeachment ; I own  the.”— 

Mrs.  Malaprop,  in  Sheridan’s  comedy  of  The 
Rivals  (q.v.),  act  v.,  scene  3. 

“ Soft  words  with  nothing  in  them 

make  a song.” — Waller,  To  Creech,  line  10. 


Sohrab  and  Rustum.  “An  episode,”  or 
narrative  in  verse,  by  Matthew  Arnold  (b.  1822). 
The  story  is  told  in  prose  in  Sir  John  Malcolm’s 
History  of  Persia.  “ The  powerful  conception  of 
the  relations  between  tho  two  chieftains,  and  the 
slaying  of  the  son  by  the  father,  are,”  says  Stedman, 
“ tragical  and  heroic.  Tho  descriptive  passage  at 
the  close  [beginning — 

“ But  the  majestic  river  floated  on 


for  diction  and  breadth 
to  any  living  poet.” 


of 


tono  would  do  honour 


Soldier’s  Dream,  The.  A lyric,  by 


Thomas  Campbell.  See  “Our  bugles  sang 
truce;”  and  “Sentinel  stars.” 

Soldier’s  Home,  The.  A poem  by  Robert 
Bloomfield  (1766  — 1823),  of  which  Professor 
Wilson  wrote: — “The  topic  is  trite,  but  in 
Bloomfield’s  hands  it  almost  assumes  a character 
of  novelty.  Burns’s  Soldier's  Return  is  not,  to  our 
taste,  one  whit  superior.” 

Soldier’s  Return,  The.  See  Soldier’s 
Home,  ThH. 

Soldier’s  Tear,  The.  A song  by  Thomas 
Haynes  Bayly  (q.v.),  which  was  remarkably 
popular  in  its  day. 

“ Solemn  mockery,  This.”  — Ireland, 

Vortigern , act  iii. 

Solid  Doctor,  The.  A title  bestowed  upon 
Richard  Middleton  (d.  1304),  on  account  of  his 
great  learning. 

“ Solid  pudding  against  empty  praise, 

And.”  Line  52,  book  i.,  of  Pope’s  satire  of  The 
Hunciad  (q.v.). 

Soliloquy : “ or,  Advice  to  an  Author,”  by 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  third  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury (1671 — 1713)  ; published  in  1710,  and  form- 
ing the  Third  Treatise  of  his  Characteristics  (q.v.). 

Soliman  and  Perseda,  The  Tragedy© 

of,  “ wherein  is  laid  open  Love’s  constancy, 
Fortune’s  inconstancy,  and  Death’s  triumphs;” 
printed  in  1599.  “The  introduction,”  however, 
“ of  a portion  of  the  story  into  Kyd’s  Spanish 
Tragedy  [q.v.],  licensed  in  1592,  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  play  had  been  written,  partly  or 
wholly,  several  years  before.”  “ The  author  having 
concealed  his  name,”  says  Hawkins,  “ we  cannot 
pronounce  by  whom  it  was  written ; though  might 
I be  allowed  to  conjecture,  I would  ascribe  it  to- 
Kyd,  as  it  carries  with  it  many  internal  marks  of 
that  author’s  manner  of  composition.  The  plan 
is  similar  to  that  of  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  and  the 
same  phrases  frequently  occur  in  both.  It  is 
farther  observable  that  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy  the 
story  of  Erastus  and  Perseda  is  introduced  by 
Hieronimo  [q.v.],  in  order,  it  would  seem,  to  be- 
speak tho  attention  -of  the  audience  to  a more- 
regular  and  more  perfect  representation  of  their 
tragical  catastrophe.  Shakespeare  has  frequently 
quoted  passages  out  of  this  play.”  See  Carew 
Hazlitt’s  edition  of  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays. 

Solinus,  Duke  of  Ephesus.  A character 
in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  (q.v.). 

Solitude,  Hymn  on,  by  James  Thomson 
(1700 — 1748);  beginning: — 

“ Hail  mildly-pleasing  solitude, 

Companion  of  the  wise  and  good  . . . 

Oh  I how  I love  with  thee  to  walk, 

And  listen  to  thy  whisper’d  talk." 

“Solitude  (O)  ! where  are  thy 

charms?”  A lino  in  Cowper’s  poem  of  Lines 
Supposed  to  be  written  by  Alexander  Selkirk. 
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Solitude,  Ode  to,  by  Alexander  PorE 
(1688 — 1744);  written  when  the  author  was  about 
twelve  years  old.  It  begins : — 

“ Happy  tlie  man  whose  wish  and  care 
A lew  paternal  acres  hound, 

Content  to  breathe  his  native  air, 

In  his  own  ground." 

Solitude,  Ode  to,  by  James  Grainger  (1723 
— 1767);  beginning: — 

“ O Solitude,  romantic  maid ! ” 

“Solitude  sometimes  is  best  society, 

For.”  Line  249,  book  ix.,  of  Milton’s  poem  of 
Paradise  Lost  (q.v.). 

Solomon  and  Saturn.  Apoem  by  Cynewulf 
(q.v.),  “ which  consists,”  says  Warton,  “ of  a variety 
of  gnomic  sentences,  mixed,  however,  with  a variety 
of  other  matter,  in  the  form  of  a dialogue.”  It 
“ treats  of  the  divine  virtue,  personified  under  the 
mystic  names  of  1 Pater-noster,’  of  ‘vasa  mortis,’  the 
bird  of  death,  of  the  fall  of  the  angels,  of  the  good 
and  evil  spirits  which  watch  over  men  to  en- 
courage them  to  virtue  or  tempt  to  evil,  of  fate, 
old  age,  and  various  moral  and  religious  subjects. 
Many  passages  of  the  poem  are  of  high  poetic 
beauty.” 

Solomon  on  the  Vanity  of  the  World. 

A poem,  in  three  books,  by  Matthew  Prior  (1664 
— 1721),  the  first  book  of  ivhich  treats  of  Know- 
ledge, the  second  of  Pleasure,  and  the  third  of 
Power.  It  is  written  in  the  heroic  couplet,  and 
according  to  Johnson,  its  author  “has  infused  into 
it  much  knowledge  and  much  thought,  has  often 
polished  it  into  excellence,  often  dignified  it  into 
splendour,  and  sometimes  heightened  it  to  subli- 
mity. Its  tediousness,”  he  says,  “ proceeds,  not 
from  the  uniformity  of  the  subject — for  it  is  suf- 
ficiently diversified — but  from  the  continued  tenour 
of  the  narration,  in  which  Solomon  relates  the 
successive  vicissitudes  of  his  own  mind,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  other  speaker,  or  the  mention 
of  any  other  agent,  unless  it  be  Abra.” 

Solomon’s  House.  “The  College  of  the 
Six  Day’s  Works,”  the  description  of  which  occu- 
pies so  large  a portion  of  Lord  Bacon’s  unfinished 
work,  The  New  Atlantis  (q.v.). 

Solomons,  Ikey,  jun.  The  nom  de  plume 
adopted  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  (q.v.), 
in  contributing  to  Fraser's  Magazine  his  story  of 
Catherine  (q.v.). 

Solomon’s  Song  was  a favourite  subject  of 
versification  with  the  old  writers.  A version  was 
made  by  Dudley  Fenner  in  1587,  and  another  by 
Bo  pert  Fletcher  in  1586.  Warton  mentions 
several  others  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry. 

“Some  ask’d  me  where  the  rubies 

grew.” — First  line  of  a lyric  by  Robert  Herrick 
(q.v.),  followed  by  : — 

“ Nothing  I did  gap. 

But  witli  ray  finger  pointed  to 
The  lips  of  J ulia.” 


“Some  mute  inglorious  Milton.”  See 

“ Mute  inglorious  Milton.” 

Somebody,  For  the  Sake  of.  A song  by 
Robert  Burns  (1759 — 1796),  beginning — 1 

“ My  heart  is  sair,  I dare  na  tell. 

My  heart  Is  salr  for  somebody ; . . 

I could  range  the  world  around, 

Eor  the  sake  o'  somebody.” 

Somebody’s  Luggage.  The  title  of  the 
Christmas  number  of  All  the  Year  Pound  for  1864 
written  by  Charles  Dickens  (1812 — 1870).  The 
story  of  Christopher,  the  head- waiter,  is  very 
amusingly  told. 

Somerville,  Mrs.  Mary,  scientific  writer 
(b.  1780,  d.  1872),  was  the  author  of  The  Mechanism 
of  the  Heavens  (1831),  The  Connection  of  the  Physical 
Sciences  (1834),  Physical  Geography  (1848),  Mole- 
cular and  Microscopic  Science , and  other  works. 
Her  Personal  Recollections  and  Correspondence  ap- 
peared in  1873. 

Somerville,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Presbyterian 
minister  (b.  1741,  d.  1830),  published  a History  of 
the  Political  Transactions  in  the  Reign  of  William 
III.  (1792),  and  a History  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Anne  (1798).  His  autobiography 
was  published  in  1861  under  the  title  of  My  Own 
Life  and  Times  in  1741—1814- 

Somerville,  William,  poet  (b.  1692,  d. 
1742),  wrote  The  Two  Springs  (1725) ; Occasional 
Poems  (1727);  The  Chase  (1735),  (q.v.);  Field  Sports 
(1742),  (q.v.) ; and  Hohbinol  (q.v.).  His  Works  are 
included  in  Anderson’s  edition  of  The  British  Poets. 
For  Criticism,  see  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

“ Something  in  me  dangerous.”  See 

“ Splenetive  and  rash.” 

“ Sometimes  counsel  take  (Dost),  and 

sometimes  tea.” — Pope,  The  Rape  of  the  Lock , 
canto  iii.,  line  7. 

Somnambulus.  The  pseudonym  adopted  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (1771—1832)  in  contributing 
some  political  satires,  entitled  The  Visionary,  to 
The  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal  in  1819. 

Somnium.  A poem  by  George  Buchanan 
(1506 — 1582),  in  which  he  severely  reflects  upon 
the  vices  and  irregularities  of  the  Franciscan 
monks.  St.  Francis  appears  to  the  poet  in  a dream, 
and  endeavours,  by  describing  the  character  and 
pleasures  of  the  order,  to  induce  him  to  enter  it. 
Somnium  was  followed  very  shortly  by  Franciscanus, 
in  which  the  satire  is  even  more  bitter  than  in  the 
former  poem ; and  the  anger  of  his  enemies  was  so 
great  that  Cardinal  Beaton  offered  a price  for  his 
head,  and  he  was  compelled  to  flee  for  safety  to 
London. 

Sompnour,  The,  or  Summoner,  in  Chaucer’s 
Canterbury  Talcs,  tells  the  story  of  a friar  who 
was  outwitted  by  a dying  man.  ‘ * The  tale  is 
cousin,”  says  Morley,  “ to  a fabliau  by  Jacques  de 
Baisieux.” 
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Song  : “ by  a Person  of  Quality.”  Written  in 
I 733,  by  Alexander  Pope,  in  ridicule  of  tho 
; uphuistic  songs  popular  at  the  time. 

Song,  A New:  “showing  the  cruelty  of 
f ' lernutus,  a Jew,  who,  lending  to  a merchant  an 
j .undred  crowns,  would  have  a pounde  of  his  fleshe, 
-■-ecause  he  could  not  pay  him  at  the  time  appointed. 
?o  the  tune  of  Black  and  Yellow.”  A onco  popular 
.allad,  which  was  probably  known  to  Shakespeare, 
and  may  have  furnished  a hint  for  his  Merchant  of 
Venice  (q.v.). 

“Song  charms  the  sense.”  Line  556, 
nook  ii.,  of  Milton’s  poem  of  Paradise  Lost  (q.v.). 

Song  of  Italy,  A,  by  Algernon  Charles 
■'Swinburne  (q.v.);  published  in  1867.  “It  is 
marked  by  sonorous  eloquence,  and  carries  us 
buoyantly  along ; yet,  despite  its  splendid  apos- 
•.  trophes  to  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi,  it  was  not  a 
ppoem  to  be  widely  received  and  to  stir  the  common 
r.  heart.” 

Song  of  Lady  Bessy,  The  most  plea- 
sant. An  historical  poem  on  the  movements  of 
1 Elizabeth  of  York,  afterwards  Queen  of  England, 
rfrom  Christmas,  1484,  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
Field.  “ In  a literary  point  of  view,”  says 
Warton,  “the  poem  is  interesting  and  valuable. 
The  supposed  author  is  Humphrey  Brereton,  the 
lady’s  squire.” 

Song  of  Seaven  Straines  of  the  Soul. 

A hymn  by  William  Lisle  (d.  1637),  which  exists 
only  in  manuscript. 

Song  of  the  Chyld-Byshop,  The,  “ as  it 

was  sunge  before  the  queenes  majestie  [Mary  I.  of 
England]  by  the  chylde  byshope  of  Paules  churche 
with  his  company.”  A poem  of  thirty-six  stanzas, 
celebrating  a ceremony  much  in  vogue  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  which  a boy  dressed  in  episcopal 
robes  “ went  abroad  in  most  parts  of  London, 
singing  after  the  old  fashion,  and  was  received 
with  many  ignorant  but  well-disposed  people  into 
their  houses,  and  had  much  good  cheer.”  The 
music  is  of  that  species  of  composition  called 
“ Canon  in  the  unison,”  and  is  supposed  to  be  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  See  Chappell’s  Popular  Music 
of  the  Olden  Time,  and  Ellis’s  edition  of  the  Song. 

Song  of  the  Cuckoo,  The,  is  the  oldest 
English  song,  says  Warton,  that  appears  in  our 
manuscripts,  with  the  musical  notes  annexed.  It 
begins : — 

" Sumner  is  i-comen  in, 

Lbude  ulna  cuccu : 

Groweth  fed,  and  bloweth  med, 

And  springeth  the  wde  nu. 

Sing  cuccu.” 

Song  of  the  Shirt,  The.  A lyric  by 
Thomas  Hood,  which  appeared  in  the  Christmas 
number  of  Punch  for  1843.  Tho  opening  linns  aro 
familiar : — 

“ With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 

A woman  sat,  In  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread. 


Stitch— stitch— stitch ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 

And  still,  with  a voice  of  dolorous  pitch. 

She  sang  the  ‘ Song  of  a Shirt  1 ’ ” 

Song,  The  Dead  Man’s,  “ whose  dwelling 
was  near  Basinghall,  in  London,”  is  printed  in 
Wood’s  Ballads.  It  begins  : — 

“ Sore  sicke,  dear  friends,  long  tyme  I was.” 

Song- Writing,  Essay  on,  by  Dr.  John 
Aikin  (1747 — 1822),  was  published  in  1771. 

Songes  and  Sonettes,  “by  Henry  Howard, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  Elder, 
Nicholas  Grimald,  and  uncertain  authors.”  See 
Tottel’s  Miscellany. 

Songs  and  other  Poems,  by  Alexander 
Brome  (1620 — 1666) ; published  in  1660,  and  in- 
cluding a large  number  of  songs  and  lyrics  in 
favour  of  the  Cavalier  cause,  to  the  ultimate  success 
of  which,  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  Brome 
may  be  said  to  have  largely  contributed. 

Songs  and  Poems  of  Love  and  Drol- 
lery > by  Thomas,  sometimes  called  Captain, 
Weaver  (d.  1662).  The  volume  is  partly  political, 
and  against  the  Boundheads.  For  writing  this 
book,  which  was  declared  to  be  a seditious  libel 
against  the  Government,  the  author  was  expelled 
from  the  University  of  Oxford  by  the  Presby- 
terians. 

Songs  and  Sonnets.  A work  by  George 
Turberville  (circa  1530 — 1594) ; published  in  1567. 

Songs  before  Sunrise.  A volume  of  poems- 
by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  (q.v.),  published 
in  1871.  “It  is  a series  of  lofty  and  imposing 
odes,  exhibiting  Swinburne’s  varied  lyrical  powers, 
and  his  most  earnest  traits  of  character.  The 
conflict  of  day  with  night  before  the  sunrise 
of  freedom  is  rehearsed  in  two-score  pieces,  which 
chant  the  democratic  uprising  of  Continental 
Europe  and  the  outbreak  in  Crete.” 

Songs,  Divine  and  Moral,  by  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts  (1674 — 1748).  “Some  absurdities  and 
many  beauties,”  says  Southey,  “might  be  col- 
lected from  his  poems.  He  has  the  rare  merit  of 
being  seldom  dull,  and  except  where  he  has  pur- 
posely stooped  to  the  capacity  of  children  for  tho 
best  and  most  praiseworthy  motives,  he  usually 
displays  a skilful  ear  and  an  active  fancy;  a mind 
well  stored  with  knowledge,  and  a heart  of  piety 
and  goodness.”  They  appeared  in  1720. 

Songs  for  the  Nursery : “ or,  Mother 
Goose’s  Melodies  for  Children.”  See  Goose, 
Mother. 

Songs  in  Absence.  Composed  by  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough  (1819 — 1861),  during  his  stay  in 
America  in  1852. 

Songs  of  Innocence  and  Songs  of  Ex- 
perience. Poems  by  William  Blake  (1757 — 
1828),  published  between  1789  and  1793,  with  illus- 
trations by  tho  author.  Tho  Songs  of  Innocence 
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include  “The  Lamb;”  the  Songs  of  Experience. 
“The  Tiger”  (q.v.). 

Songs  of  two  Worlds.  See  Mobkis, 
Lewis. 


Songs  of  Zion,  “being  imitations  of  tbe 
Psalms.”  A work  by  James  Montgomery  (1771 — 
1854) ; published  in  1822. 


Sonnets  in  English  have  their  origin,  like  so 
much  else  in  our  literature,  in  Italy,  where  they 
were  brought  to  perfection  by  Petrarch,  Tasso, 
and  Dante,  and  whence  they  were  imported  into 
our  own  country  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  the  earliest  sonneteers  in  our 
language.  The  Italian  sonnet  consisted  of  four- 
teen lines,  divided  into  two  groups  of  eight  and 
six  lines  respectively;  the  first  eight  (called  the 
Octave)  having  only  two  rhymes  between  them — 
the  first,  fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth  being  in  one 
rhyme,  and  the  second,  third,  sixth,  and  seventh 
being  in  the  other.  There  was  then  a pause  in 
the  sense,  and  the  six  concluding  lines  (called  the 
.Sestette)  had  two  rhymes  between  them,  those 
rhymes  generally  alternating  in  the  most  finished 
specimens.  In  this  form  of  sonnet  Wyatt  and 
Surrey  wrote ; but,  since  then,  the  only  fixed  rule 
in  regard  to  the  English  sonnet  has  been  that  it 
should  consist  of  fourteen  lines.  The  great 
English  masters  of  this  form  of  verse  have  all 
•differed  in  their  arrangement  of  the  rhymes. 
Spenser  divides  the  fourteen  lines  thus : — The  first 
and  third  lines  rhyme  one  way ; the  second,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  seventh  another ; the  sixth,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  eleventh  another ; and  the  tenth  and 
twelfth  another,  the  last  two  lines  forming  a 
couplet  with  another  rhyme.  Here  is  a speci- 
men : — 


‘ One  day  I wrote  her  name  upon  the  strand  : 

But  came  the  wares  and  washed  it  away : 

Again  I wrote  it  with  a second  hand. 

But  came  the  tide  and  made  my  pains  his  prey. 

‘ Vain  man  ! ’ said  she,  ‘ that  dost  in  vain  assay 
A mortal  thing  so  to  immortalize ; 

For  I myself  shall  like  to  this  decay, 

And  eke  my  name  be  wiped  out  likewise.’ 

‘ Not  so,’  quoth  I,  ‘ let  baser  things  devise 
To  die  in  dust,  but  you  shall  live  by  fame  : 

My  verse  your  virtues  fair  shall  eternize, 

And  in  the  heavens  write  your  glorious  name. 
Where,  whenas  Death  shall  all  the  world  subdue. 
Our  love  shall  live,  and  later  life  renew.” 


Shakespeare’s  sonnets  consist  simply  of  three  qua- 
trains and  a couplet,  the  rhymes  being  seven  in 
number.  Thus : — 


rhymes — the  ninth  and  twelfth,  tenth  and  thir- 
teenth, and  eleventh  and  fourteenth  rhyming 
together.  Here  is  an  instance,  in  the  poet’s  son- 
net on  his  blindness : — 

“ When  I consider  how  my  light  is  spent 
Ere  half  my  days,  In  tliiB  dark  world  and  wide  ; 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide. 

Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  ray  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  He  returning  chide 
Both  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied?  ’ 

I fondly  ask  : But  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies,  ‘ God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts  ; who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best : his  state 
Is  kingly  ; thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 

And  post  o’er  land  and  ocean  without  rest 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.’  ” 

Wordsworth,  again,  is  very  uncertain  in  the 
arrangement  he  adopts.  In  the  following  specimen, 
for  example,  he  gives  us  the  ideal  sonnet  as  con- 
ceived by  the  Italians : — 

“ The  world  is  too  much  with  us ; late  and  soon, 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers : 

Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours ; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a sordid  boon  1 
This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon. 

The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours. 

And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers. 

For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune ; 

It  moves  us  not— Great  God  1 I’d  rather  be 
A Pagan  suckled  in  a creed  outworn. 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  should  make  me  less  forlorn, 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea. 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn.” 

In  other  cases,  be  will  preserve  tbe  octave,  and 
give  three  rhymes  to  the  sestette,  placing  them  as 
he  pleases.  Two  things,  however,  a sonnet  must 
have,  besides  its  fourteen  lines ; it  must  be  complete 
in  itself,  and  it  must  be  perfect  in  expression.  It 
must  be  flawless,  or  it  is  worthless ; if  it  is  flawless, 
it  can  give  an  undying  reputation.  Drayton,  for 
example,  lives  more  by  his  sonnet  beginning — 

“Since  there’s  no  help,  come  let  us  kiss  and  part,” 

than  by  any  of  his  larger  works.  Blanco  "White 
has  absolutely  no  other  place  in  literature  than 
that  which  his  sonnet  on  Night  and  Death  has 
effectually  secured  for  him.  The  sonnet  was 
naturally  a favourite  form  of  verse  with  the 
Elizabethans,  for  Italian  influence  was  then  strong 
in  England.  Passing  by  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  we 
have  as  sonneteers  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Henry  Constable,  Thomas  Lodge, 
Thomas  Watson,  Joshua  Sylvester,  Samuel  Daniel, 
and  many  others  apart  altogether  from  Spenser 
and  Shakespeare.  Sidney  will  he  chiefly  remem- 
bered for  the  sonnets  beginning — 


“ Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.  Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : 

Oh,  no  ; it  is  an  ever  fixed  mark. 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 

Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 
Love’s  not  Time’s  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come : 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 

I never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved.” 

In  Milton’s  sonnets  there  is  the  classic  division 
into  octave  and  sestette,  the  former  being  properly 
carried  out,  but  the  latter  being  fitted  with  three 


“Come  Sleep,  0 Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace ; ” 

and — 

“ With  how  sad  steps,  O Moon  1 thou  climb'st  the  skies ; " 

— both  of  them  certain  of  immortality.  Steevens 
thought  Watson  a “much  more  elegant  sonneteer” 
than  Shakespeare — a judgment  which  depends  upon 
what  is  meant  by  “ elegant.”  Spenser’s  sonnets  are 
eighty-eight  in  number,  and  called  Amorctti  (q.v.); 
they  “ sing  the  cruelty  and  charms  of  his  mistress 
in  the  artificial  style  so  frequently  adopted  in  that 
age.”  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wrote  a sonnet  on  tho 
Faerie  Qucene,  which  Trench  calls  “about  tho  finest 
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mpliment  ever  paid  by  poet  to  poet.”  Con- 
cable’s  etforts  were  entirely  amatory  in  tone,  and 
Idressed  to  a Diana  (q.v.) : they  are  “ not  without 
elody  and  feeling.”  Shakespeare’s  are  discussed 
| . sewhere.  Daniel  had  a Delia  for  his  inspiration, 
\ id  wrote  fifty-seven  sonnets  in  her  praise.  Com- 
i jrr  down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  we  have 
; Yilliain  Drummond,  the  most  famous  of  whoso 
| >nnets  is  that  commencing — 

“ A good  that  never  satisfies  the  mind.” 


fazlitt  describes  them  as  “ in  the  highest  degree 
legant,  harmonious,  and  striking,”  and  as  “ more 
l the  manner  of  Petrarch  than  any  other  that  we 
ave.”  Milton’s  sonnets  were  pooh-poohed  by 
•ohnson,  whose  verdict,  however,  is  not  that  of  the 
.est  critics.  They  are  only  eighteen  in  number 
the  English  ones) — “ soul-animating  strains,”  says 
( Wordsworth — “alas!  too  few!”  From  his  time 
, o that  of  Gray,  the  sonnet  languished.  The 
>eriod  of  Italian  influence  passed  away,  and  the 
French  element  became  powerful.  By-and-by, 

! lowever,  the  sonnet  reasserted  its  charm.  Even 
jrray  wrote  a specimen,  and  a very  characteristic 
one.  Warton  wrote  at  least  one  which  Lamb 
could  characterise  as  of  first-rate  excellence.  It 
*vas  Cowper,  however,  who  restored  it  to  its  proper 
eminence  among  forms  of  poetry.  Of  this  poet’s 
sonnets,  Palgrave  says  that  “Shakespeare’s  have 
more  passion,  Milton’s  stand  supreme  in  stateliness, 
Wordsworth’s  in  depth  and  delicacy.  But  Cowper 
unites  with  an  exquisiteness  in  the  turn  of  thought, 
vwhich  the  ancients  would  have  called  irony,  an 
i intensity  of  pathetic  tenderness,  peculiar  to  his 
i loving  and  ingenuous  nature.”  The  work  of  Anna 
Seward  and  Charlotte  Smith  may  be  left  without 
c comment.  The  sonnets  of  Bowles  are  interesting 
« only  as  having  inspired  Coleridge,  who  recom- 
; pensed  him  in  the  lines  beginning — 

“ My  heart  has  thanked  thee,  Bowles,  for  those  soft  strains.” 

Wordsworth  was  perhaps  the  first  to  make  a poem 
out  of  sonnets,  as  a bracelet  is  made  up  of  separate 
clasps  or  coils.  Such  a poem  is  his  Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets,  devoted  to  the  Church  of  England ; but 
far  greater  than  these  are  his  sonnets  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  liberty.  These  include  not  only  some 
of  the  finest  things  he  ever  wrote,  but  some  of  the 
finest  that  were  ever  written.  Poems  pulsing 
more  nobly  with  exalted  feeling  were  never  com- 
posed, whilst  for  felicity  of  fancy  and  of  diction 
they  are  unrivalled.  It  is  curious  that  Wordsworth, 
whilst  almost  earning  tho  title  of  our  greatest  son- 
net writer,  should  have  produced  the  most  notable 
apology  for  and  commendation  of  the  Sonnet,  and 
that  too  in  the  form  of  sonnets.  Hero  is  one  of 
them : — 


“ Scorn  not  the  Sonnet ; Critic,  you  have  frowned 
Mindless  of  its  just  honours ; with  this  key 
Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart ; the  melody 
Of  this  small  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarch's  wound: 
A thousand  times  this  pipe  did  Tasso  sound  ; 
With  it  Camoens  soothed  an  exile’B  grief ; 

The  Sonnet  glittered  like  a gay  myrtle  leaf 
Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crowned 
His  visionary  brow ; a glowworm  lamp 
It  cheered  mild  SpeuBer,  called  from  Faery-land 


To  struggle  through  dark  ways ; and  when  a damp 
Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 
The  thing  became  a trumpet ; whence  he  blew 
Soul-animating  strains— alas,  too  few  I ” 

Here  is  the  other  : — 

“ Kuna  fret  not  at  their  convent’s  narrow  room ; 

And  hermits  are  conteuted  with  their  cells ; 

And  students  with  their  pensive  citadels : 

Maids  at  the  wheel,  the  weaver  at  his  loom. 

Sit  blithe  and  happy  ; bees  that  soar  for  bloom, 

High  as  the  highest  peak  of  Furness-fells, 

Will  murmur  by  the  hour  iu  foxglove  bells. 

In  truth,  the  prison  unto  which  we  doom 
Ourselves,  no  prison  is : and  hence  for  me. 

In  sundry  moods 't  was  pastime  to  be  bound 
Within  the  Sonnet’s  scanty  plot  of  ground  ; 

Pleased  if  some  souls  (for  such  there  needs  must  be), 

Who  have  felt  the  weight  of  too  much  liberty, 

Should  And  brief  solace  there,  as  I have  found.” 

The  sonnet  writers  among  Wordsworth.’ s contem- 
poraries included  Keats,  with  his — 

“Much  have  I travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold ; ” 

Shelley,  with  his — 

“ I met  a traveller  from  an  antique  land ; ” 

Byron,  with  his — 

“ Eternal  Spirit  of  the  chainless  Mind  I ” 

Hartley  Coleridge,  with  his — 

“ What  was 't  awakened  first  the  untried  ear ; ” 

and  others  for  the  names  of  whom  there  is  not 
space.  Among  later  ones  may  be  mentioned  Mrs. 
Browning,  whose  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  are 
separately  referred  to ; Arthur  Hallam,  with  his — 
“ Lady,  I bid  thee  to  a sunny  dome ; ” 

W.  C.  Eoscoe,  with  his — 

“ Like  a musician  with  a flying  finger ; ” 

Julian  Fane,  with  his  touching  sonnets  Ad 
Katrem  ; David  Gray,  with  his — 

“Die  down,  O dismal  day,  and  let  me  live ; ” 

and  Alexander  Smith,  with  his — 

“ Beauty  still  walketh  on  the  earth  and  air.” 

Among  poets  of  our  own  day,  Alfred  Tennyson, 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  Dante  Eossetti  are  those  who 
have  treated  the  sonnet  most  successfully — the  first- 
named  only  occasionally,  and  evidently  not  with 
a great  liking  for  it ; the  others,  and  especially 
Eossetti,  more  largely.  For  a history  and  speci- 
mens of  the  English  Sonnet,  see  Leigh  Hunt’s 
Book  of  the  Sonnet ; see  also  Dennis’s  English 
Sonnets  and  Studies  in  English  Literature , Arch- 
bishop Trench  in  Dublin  Afternoon  Lectures  (1867), 
and  The  Quarterly  Review  for  1873. 

Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese.  A 

series  of  poems  by  Elizabeth  Baiuiett  Bhownixg 
(1809 — 1861),  published  in  1844.  “From  the 
Portuguese  ” is,  of  course,  a poetic  fiction.  “ I 
am  disposed,”  says  Stedman,  “to  consider  tho 
Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  as,  if  not  the  finest,  a 
portion  of  tho  finest  subjective  poetry  in  our 
literature.  Their  form  reminds  us  of  an  English 
prototype,  and  it  is  no  sacrilege  to  say  that  their 
music  is  showered  from  a liighcr  and  purer 
atmosphere  than  that  of  the  Swan  of  Avon. 
Shakespearo’s  personal  poems  wore  tho  overflow  of 
his  impetuous  youth — his  broader  vision,  that 
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took  a world  within  its  ken,  was  absolutely  ob- 
jective; while  Mrs.  Browning’s  Love  Sonnets  are 
the  outpourings  of  a woman’s  tenderest  emotions, 
at  an  epoch  when  her  art  was  most  mature,  and 
her  whole  nature  exalted  by  a passion  that  to  such 
a being  comes  hut  for  once  and  for  all.  Here, 
indeed,  the  singer  rose  to  her  height ; here 
she  is  absorbed  in  rapturous  utterance,  radiant  and 
triumphant  with  her  own  joy.  The  mists  have 
risen  and  her  sight  is  clear.  Her  mouthing  and 
affectation  are  forgotten,  her  lips  cease  to  stammer, 
the  lyrical  spirit  has  full  control.  The  torrent, 
artificial  in  weaker  hands,  becomes  swift  with 
feeling,  red  with  a ‘ veined  humanity,’  the 
chosen  vehicle  of  a royal  woman’s  vows.  Graces, 
felicities,  vigour,  glory  of  speech,  here  are  so 
crowded  as  to  tread  each  upon  the  other’s  sceptred 
pall.  The  first  sonnet,  equal  to  any  in  our  tongue, 
is  an  overture  containing  the  motive  of  the 
canticle — “not  Death,  hut  Love”  had  seized  her 
unawares.  The  growth  of  this  happiness,  her 
worship  of  its  bringer,  her  doubts  of  her  own 
worthiness,  are  the  theme  of  these  poems.  Never 
was  a man  or  minstrel  so  honoured  as  her  ‘ most 
gracious  singer  of  high  poems.’  In  fine,  the 
Portuguese  sonnets,  whose  title  was  a screen 
behind  which  the  singer  poured  out  her  full 
lieaft,  are  the  most  exquisite  poetry  hitherto 
written  by  a woman,  and  of  themselves  justify  us 
in  pronouncing  their  author  the  greatest  of  her 
sex — on  the  ground  that  the  highest  mission  of  a 
female  poet  is  the  expression  of  love,  and  that 
no  other  woman  approaching  her  in  genius  has 
essayed  the  ultimate  form  of  that  expression.” 

Sonnets,  The,  generally  ascribed  to  William 
Shakespeare  (1564 — 1616),  were  published  in 
1609,  by  Thomas  Thorpe,  a bookseller  of  the  day, 
whose  initials  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  following 
dedication  of  the  work  : — “ To  the  onlie  begetter 
of  these  insuing  sonnets  Mr.  W.  H.  all  happinesse 
and  that  etemitie  promised  by  our  ever-living 
poet  wisheth  the  well-wishing  adventurer  in  setting 
forth.”  No  performance  of  the  kind,  it  may  he 
safely  said,  has  ever  excited  so  much  controversy 
as  the  above  short  sentence.  The  absence  of 
punctuation  renders  it  uncertain  whether  it  is 
“ T.  T.  ” who  wishes  “all  happiness”  to  “Mr. 
W.  H.,”  the  “ only  begetter  of  the  sonnets,”  or 
whether  it  is  to  the  “ only  begetter  of  the  son- 
nets” that  “Mr.  W.  H. ” wishes  “all  happiness.” 
The  very  identity  of  “ Mr.  W.  H.  ” is  doubtful. 
Drake,  Gervinus,  Kreyssig,  and  others  suggest 
Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton;  Boaden, 
Bright,  A.  Brown,  H.  Brown,  and  Hallam  suggest 
William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke ; but  to 
neither  of  these  noblemen  does  the  description 
given  in  the  Sonnets  strictly  apply.  The  author- 
ship of  the  Sonnets  has  never  been  seriously 
questioned ; the  title-page  describes  them  as 
“ Shakspeare’s  Sonnets,  never  before  imprinted,” 
and  the  critics  have  been  content  to  accept  the 
testimony  as  conclusive,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  because 


if  Shakcspearo  did  not  write  these  poems,  it  would 
he  difficult  to  say  who  did.  Shakespeare,  then, 
acknowledged  as  their  author,  the  question s'arise^ 
What  was  his  aim  in  writing  them  ? and,  What  ai 
a body,  do  they  mean?  The  answers  to  these  are 
various.  The  theory  held  by  Dyce  and  Morley  is 
that  they  were  “ composed  in  an  assumed  character 
on  different  subjects,  and  at  different  times,  for 
the  amusement,  if  not  at  the  suggestion,  of  the 
author’s  intimate  associates  (hence  described  by 
Meres  [in  his  Palladis  Tamia,  1598]  as  ‘ his  sugred 
sonnets  among  his  private  friends ; ’ ” and  though 
these  writers  “do  not  deny  that  one  or  two”  of 
the  sonnets  “reflect  Shakespeare’s  genuine  feel- 
ings,” they  contend  that  “allusions  scattered 
through  the  whole  series  are  not  to  he  hastily 
referred  to  the  personal  circumstances  of  Shake- 
speare.” Somewhat  allied  to  this  notion  is  the 
opinion  that  some  of  the  sonnets  were  addressed  by 
the  poet  to  Southampton,  others  to  Southampton 
in  Elizabeth  Vernon’s  name,  others  to  that  lady  in 
Southampton’s  name;  whilst  a few  again  were 
addressed  in  Southampton’s  name  to  Lady  Rich. 
This  was  first  partly  broached  by  Mrs.  Jameson, 
and  afterwards  fully  argued  by  Gerald  Massey, 
in  The  Quarterly  Review  (1864),  and  still  more 
elaborately  in  a separate  publication  by  that  writer 
(1870).  “The  peculiarity  of  Henry  Brown’s  inter- 
pretation,” says  Dowden,  who  himself  expands  the 
autobiographical  theory,  “ is  that  he  discovers  in 
the  sonnets  the  intention  of  Shakespeare  to  parody 
or  jest  at  the  fashionable  love-poetry  and  love- 
philosophy  of  the  day.”  This  view  is  partially 
adopted  by  Delius  and  Friesen.  The  autobiographi- 
cal theory  has  certainly  an  imposing  array  of  names 
on  its  side.  Besides  Dowden,  there  are  Drake, 
Gervinus,  Kreyssig,  Boaden,  Bright,  the  two 
Browns,  Hallam,  and  Furnivall.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  still  more  powerful  support  of  Coleridge, 
who  says  ‘ ‘ the  sonnets  could  only  have  come  from 
a man  deeply  in  love,  and  in  love  with  a woman;” 
and  of  Wordsworth,  who  declares  them  to  be  the 
expression  of  Shakespeare’s  “ own  feelings”  in  his 
“own  person.”  See  Dowden’s  Shakspere's  Mind 
and  Art , Heraud’s  Shakspere's  Inner  Life , Massey's 
Shakspeare’s  Sonnets  and  his  Private  Friends,  Henry 
Brown’s  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare  Solved , Hallam's 
Literary  History,  and  Barnstorff’s  Schliissel  zu 
Shakspere's  Sonnetten,  besides  other  authorities 
noted  under  Shakespeare. 

Sonnets  to  the  Fairest  Celia,  by  Wil- 
liam Percy  ; published  in  1594,  and  “ of  little  or 
no  merit,”  says  Collier. 

Sophocles.  The  chief  complete  translations 
into  English  of  this  Greek  tragic  poet  are  those  by 
Potter  (1788),  Dale  (1824),  and  Plumptre  (1865). 

Sophonisba.  A play  by  John  Marstok 
(1575 — after  1633),  published  in  1606.  “ It  is  not 

very  probable,  ’ says  Gifford,  “ that  Mr.  M.  Lewis 
ever  looked  into  Marston ; yet  some  of  the  most 
loathsome  parts  of  The  Monk  are  to  be  found  ia 
this  detestable  play.” 
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Sophonisba.  A tragedy  by  James  Thomson 
700 — 1748),  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1729.  It 
used  such  expectations  in  the  popular  mind,  that 
jhnson  tells  us  “every  rehearsal  was  dignified 
ith  a splendid  audience,  collected  to  anticipate 
xe  delight  that  was  preparing  for  the  public.  It 
as  observed,  however,  that  nobody  was  much 
iected,  and  that  the  company  rose  as  from  a 
ioral  lecture.  It  had  upon  the  stage  no  unusual 
og ree  of  success.”  See  “ O Sophonisba  !” 

Sophronia.  A Christian  maiden  beloved  by 
■lindo  (q.v.)  in  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

Sophronia.  See  Euphrasia. 

Sophrosyne  figures  in  Ariosto’s  Orlando 
i’urioso. 

Sophy,  The.  A tragedy  by  Sir  John  Denham 
; q.v.),  printed  in  1642.  It  is  a mediocre  combi- 
. ration  of  Turkish  love,  jealousy,  revenge,  and 
l aurder. 

Sordello.  A poem  by  Robert  Browning 
:q.v.),  published  in  1840.  “Sordello,”  says 
.iutton,  “is  an  ambitious  poet  of  the  ancient 
: roubadour  type  and  times,  divided  with  himself 
vhether  he  should  try  to  influence  the  world 
ectly  or  only  through  his  song.  It  is  the 
osychological  history  of  this  conflict  which 
Browning  apparently  wishes  to  describe.”  “Sor- 
:lello,”  says  Stedman,  “is  a fault  throughout,  in 
xmception  and  execution ; nothing  is  ‘ expressed,’ 
'.aot  even  the  ‘ incidents  in  the  development  of  a 
soul,’  though  such  incidents  may  have  had  some 
nebulous  origin  in  the  poet’s  mind.” 

Sorrel,  Hetty.  A character  in  Adam  Bede 

(q-v-)- 

“ Sorrow  and  silence  are  strong,  and 

rpatient  endurance  is  god-like.” — Longfellow, 
lEvangeline,  part  ii.,  line  60.  / 

“ Sorrow  more  beautiful  than  beauty’s 

.'Self.” — Keats,  Hyperion. 

“ Sorrows  come  (When),  they  come 

not  single  spies.” — Hamlet , act  iv.,  scene  6. 

“ Sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow  is  remem- 

• bering  happier  things,  And  a.”  A line  in  Tenny- 

■ son’s  poem  of  Locksley  Hall  (q.v.).  A similar  idea 
is  expressed  by  Boethius,  Dante,  and  Chaucer. 

Sotheby,  William,  poet  (b.  1757,  d.  1833), 
published  .4  Tour  through  Parts  of  Wales  (1789) ; a 

■ translation  of  Wieland’s  Oberon  (1798) ; A Poem 
commemorative  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  (1799);  a 

t translation  of  Virgil’s  Georgies  (1800);  A Poetical 
Epistle  on  the  Encouragement  of  the  British  School 
of  Painting  (1801);  Julian  and  Agnes  (1801);  Orestes 
(1802),  (q.v.) ; Saul  (1807),  (q.v.)  ; Constance  de 

• Castile  (1810),  (q.v.);  four  more  tragedies  (1814); 
Italy  (1828);  translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
(1832);  and  miscellaneous  poems.  A short  memoir 
of  his  Life  is  prefixed  to  his  Lines  suggested  by  the 
Third  Meeting  of  the  British  Associatioti  (1834).  See 

' Tour  through  Parts  of  Wales,  A. 
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“Soul  (A)  in  all  things.”  See  “Nature 

IS  BUT  A NAME.” 

“Soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 

There  is  some.” — King  Henry  V.,  act  iv.,  scene  1. 

“ Soul  of  the  age  ! ” — Ben  Jonson’s  verses 
To  the  Memory  of  Shakespeare.  See  Shakespeare. 

Soul,  The  Progress  of  the.  A poem  by 
Dr.  John  Donne  (1573 — 1631). 

“ Soul  (Thy)  was  like  a star,  and  dwelt 

apart.”  A description  applied  to  Hilton  by 
Wordsworth  in  one  of  his  sonnets. 

Soules  Conflict  (The)  with  itselfe,  and 
Victory  over  itselfe  by  Faith.  A devotional 
work  by  Richard  Sibbes  (1577 — 1635),  published 
in  1635,  and  so  admired  by  Izaak  Walton  that  he 
desired  it  might  be  read  by  his  son,  “ so  as  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  it.” 

“ Souls  (And)  are  ripened  in  our 

Northern  sky.” — Mrs.  Barbauld,  The  Invitation. 

“ Soul’s  dark  cottage  (The),  battered 

and  decayed.”  A line  in  Waller’s  Verses  upon 
his  Divine  Poesy.  The  next  line  runs  : — 

“ Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has  made.” 

Soul’s  Errand,  The.  (See  Lie,  The.)  “ The 

Soul’s  Errand ,”  says  Campbell,  “ by  whomsoever  it 
was  written,  is  a burst  of  genuine  poetry.  I know 
not  how  that  short  production  has  ever  affected  other 
readers,  but  it  carries  to  my  imagination  an  appeal 
which  I cannot  easily  account  for  from  a few 
simple  rhymes.  It  places  the  last  and  inexpressibly 
awful  hour  of  existence  before  my  view,  and  sounds 
like  a sentence  of  vanity  on  the  things  of  this 
world,  pronounced  by  a dying  man,  whose  eye 
glares  on  eternity,  and  whose  voice  is  raised  by 
strength  from  another  world.” 

“ Souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone.”— Lines 
on  the  Mermaid  Tavern , by  John  Keats. 

“ Souls  that  were  (All  the),  were  for- 
feit once.” — Measure  for  Measure , act  ii.,  scene  2. 

“ Soul’s  (The)  calm  sunshine  and  the 

heartfelt  joy.” — Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  epistle  iv., 
line  168. 

Soul’s  Tragedy,  A.  A poem  by  Robert 
Browning  (q.v.) ; “ of  value  and  interest,  first,  for 
a masterly  distinction  between  the  action  of  senti- 
ment and  that  founded  on  principle ; and,  secondly, 
for  wit,  satire,  and  knowledge  of  affairs.  Ogoriben, 
the  legate,  is  the  most  thorough  man  of  the  world 
Browning  has  drawn.  ’ ’ 

“ Sound  and  fury,  Full  of.”  A phrase 
used  in  Macbeth,  act  v.,  scene  5 : — 

" It  Is  a talc 

Told  by  an  Idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 

Signifying  nothing.” 

“ Sound  of  a voice  that  is  still,  And 

the.”  Soo  Tennyson’s  poem  beginning  : — 

“ Break,  break,  break  ” (q.v.). 
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f(  Sound  of  revelry  by  night,  There 

•was  a.”  See  stanza  21,  canto  iii.,  of  Byron’s  poem 
of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  (q.v.). 

Sound,  On  the  Power  of.  A poem,  in 
fourteen  stanzas,  by  William  Wordsworth.  It 
was  written  in  1828. 

“ Sound  shall  triumph  over  sense.”— 

Cowper,  Conversation. 

“ Sound  the  loud  timbrel  o’er  Egypt’s 

dark  sea.”  First  line  of  a sacred  lyric  by  Thomas 
Moore. 

“Source  of  sympathetic  tears,  The 

sacred.” — Gray,  The  Progress  of  Poesy , part  iii., 
stanza  1. 

South,  Esquire.  Tbe  name  under  which 
the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria  figures  in  Dr. 
Arbutiinot’s  History  of  John  Bull  (q.v.). 

South,  Robert,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  (b.  1633,  d.  1716),  published 
Musica  Incantans  (1665),  The  Laitie  Instructed 
(1660) ; Animadversions  on  Sherlock’s  Vindication  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1693)  ; and  Tritheism 
charged  on  Dr.  Sherlock’s  Hew  Notion  of  the  Trinity 
(1695).  His  Opera  Posthuma  appeared  in  1717;  a 
collection  of  his  Sermons  in  1823.  More  recent 
editions  are  those  of  1843  and  1850. 

South  Sea,  History  of  Voyages  and 
Discoveries  in  the,  by  Captain  James  Burney, 
was  published  in  1803 — 17. 

Southern  Might,  A.  A lyric  by  Matthew 
Arnold  (b.  1822),  in  memory  of  the  author’s 
brother,  William  Delafield  Arnold  (q.v.),  who  died 
at  Gibraltar,  on  his  way  home  from  India,  on  the 
9th  of  April,  1859: — 

“ Of  thee  I think,  my  brother ! young 
In  heart,  high-souled.” 

Southern,  Thomas,  dramatist  (b.  1660,  d. 

1746),  produced  The  Persian  Prince : or,  the  Loyal 
Brother  (1682),  (q.v.);  The  Disappointment : or, the 
Mother  in  Fashion  (1684) ; The  Wife's  Excuse  (1692) ; 
The  Spartan  Dame  (1721),  (q.v.);  Isabella:  or, 
the  Fatal  Marriage  (q.v.) ; Oronooko  (q.v.) ; The 
Pambling  Lady ; Cleomenes ; and  two  other  plays, 
the  whole  of  which  were  first  collected  and  pub- 
lished, with  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
the  author,  in  1774. 

Southesk,  The  Earl  of,  poet  and  prose 
writer  (b.  1827),  has  published  Jonas  Fisher,  a 
poem  (1875),  Saskatchewan  and  the  Pocky  Mountains 
(1875),  Greenwood's  Farewell  and  other  Poems  (1876), 
and  The  Meda  Maiden  and  other  Poems  (1877). 

Southey,  Mrs.  Caroline  Anne  Bowles, 

poetess  (b.  1786,  d.  1854),  wrote  Ellen  Fitzarthur 
(1820),  The  Widow's  Tale,  Solitary  Hours,  and  a 
series  of  ballads,  lyrics,  and  domestic  tales,  which, 
says  Professor  Nichol,  “ are  marked  by  genuine 
pathos  and  simplicity  of  thought,  with  an  unusual 
grace  and  harmony  of  versification.” 


Southey,  Robert,  poet-laureate,  essayist 
and  historian,  (b.  1774,  d.  1843),  published  the 
following  poems  : Wat  Tyler  (1794) ; Poems  (1795 
1797,  1801);  Joan  of  Arc  (1796);  Thalaba  the 
Destroyer  (1801) ; Madoc  (1805) ; Metrical  Tales 
and  other  Poems  (1805) ; The  Curse  of  Eehania 
(1810);  Roderick  (1814);  Odes  (1814);  Minor: 
Poems  (1815);  Cannon  Triumphale  (1815);  The 
Poet' s Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo  (1816);  The  Lay  of  the 
Laureate  (1816)  ; A Vision  of  Judgment  (1821);  The 
Expedition  of  Orsua  and  the  Crimes  of  Aguirre 
(1821);  A Tale  of  Paraguay  (1825);  All  for  Love 
and  the  Pilgrim  to  Compostella  (1829) ; Oliver 
Newman,  and  other  Poetical  Remains  (1845);  and 
Robin  Hood,  a fragment  (1847).  His  prose  works 
are  as  follow : — Letters  written  during  a short 
Residence  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  with  some  account 
of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Poetry  (1791);  Letters 
from  England,  by  Don  Manuel  Alvarez  Espriella 
(1807);  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Bivar, 
from  the  Spanish  (1808) ; a History  of  Braz'd 
(1810) ; Ommana:  or,  the  Horce  Ostiosiores  (1812);  a 
Life  of  Nelson  (1813) ; a Life  of  Wesley  (1820);  a 
History  of  the  Peninsular  War  (1823) ; The  Book  of 
the  Church  (1824);  Sir  Thomas  More:  or,  Colloquies 
on  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of  Society  (1824); 
Vmdicice  Ecclesice  Anglicance  (1826);  Essays,  Moral 
and  Political  (1832) ; Lives  of  English  Admirals 
(1833 — 40);  The  Doctor  (1834 — 38);  Lives  of 
Cromwell  and  Banyan  (1844);  and  a Life  of  Doctor 
Andrew  Bell  (1844).  Southey  also  edited  the 
English  Anthology  for  1799 — 1800;  Specimens  of 
the  Late  English  Poets,  with  Preliminary  Notices 
(1807);  Attempts  at  Verse,  by  T.  Jones,  with  an 
Essay  on  Uneducated  Poets  (1813) ; and  Select  Works 
of  the  Early  British  Poets,  with  Biographical  Notices 
(1831).  His  Commonplace  Book,  edited  by  J.  W. 
Warter,  appeared  in  1849 — 51 ; selections  from  his 
prose  works  in  1832,  and  from  his  poetical  works 
in  1831.  His  Life  and  Correspondence  were  pub- 
lished by  his  son  in  1849 — 50 ; and  a Selection 
from  his  Letters  by  his  son-in-law,  Warter,  in 
1856.  See,  also,  the  Life  of  Southey  by  C.  T. 
Browne  (1854).  Detailed  notices  of  most  of 
Southey’s  works  will  be  found  under  their  respec- 
tive headings.  “ The  most  ambitious  and  the  most 
voluminous  author  of  his  age,  Southey ,’  says  John 
Dennis,  “ was  also  one  of  the  least  popular  \ and 
time,  instead  of  changing  the  national  verdict,  as 
he  anticipated,  has  apparently  confirmed  it.  His 
vast  epics,  the  acorns  which  ho  planted  when  his 
poetical  contemporaries,  as  he  said,  were  sowing 
kidney-beans,  are  not  the  trees  whose  majestic  pro- 
portions win  our  admiration  or  to  whose  shade  we- 
willingly  resort ; his  bulky  histories  of  Brazil  and 
the  Peninsular  War  stand  upon  our  shelves  unread , 
his  Doctor,  that  strange  jumble  of  humour  and  non- 
sense,  of  learning  and  simplicity,  of  literary  strength 
and  weakness,  is  read  chiefly  by  the  curious;  ms 
Naval  History  of  England  is  a dead  book  ; so  is  1L0 
Colloquies.  The  Book  of  the  Church  is  not  dead,  but 
it  has  never  attained  popularity ; and  probably 
the  only  works  which  keep  Southey7  s name  beiore 
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tiio  latest  generation  of  readers  aro  tlio  biographies 
of  John  Wesley  and  Lord  Nelson.  Failure,  then, 
if  any  trust  may  be  placed  in.  the  verdict  we  have 
recorded,  is  written  upon  a largo  proportion  of 
.'Southey’s  works.” 

Southwell,  Robert,  poet  (b.  1560,  d. 

1 1595),  wrote  A Supplication  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
(1593) ; Marie  Magdalen’s  Funerall  Teares  (1594) ; 
'St.  Peter  s Cornplagnt  (q.v.),  with  other  Poems  (1595); 
Meconiee  (1595) ; The  Triumphs  over  Death  (1595), 
i (q.v.) ; Epistle  of  Comfort  to  the  reverend  priests 
and  others  of  the  lay  sort  restrained  in  durance  for 
:the  Catholike  fayth  (1605),  (q.v.)  ; and  A Short  Pule 
of  Good  life.  The  prose  TPorks  of  Southwell  were 
• edited  by  Walter  in  1828;  his  poetical  Works  by 
' Turnbull  in  1856.  For  Biography,  see  The  Gentle- 
i man  s Magazine  for  1798,  Brydges’  Censura  Liter  aria, 
] Ellis’s  Specimens,  and  Campbell’s  English  Poets. 
For  Criticism,  see  MacDonald’s  England’s  Antiphon. 
See  Burning  Babe,  The. 

“ Spacious  firmament  on  high,  The.” 

First  line  of  an  ode  generally  printed  among  the 
poems  of  Joseph  Addison  (1672 — 1719),  but  by 
: some  writers  attributed  to  Andrew  Marvell 
(1620—1678). 

“Spake  full  well,  in  language  quaint 

and  olden.”  First  line  of  Flowers,  a lyric  by 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

Spalding,  William,  professor  at  St.  Andrews 
(d.  1859),  wrote  An  Introduction  to  Logical  Science , 
A History  of  English  Literature,  Italy  and  the 
Italians,  and  other  works. 

Spanish  Curate,  The.  A comedy  of 
intrigue,  by  John  Fletcher  (1576 — 1625),  and 
founded  on  Gerardo : or,  the  Unfortunate  Spaniard, 
by  Goncalo  de  Cespides,  of  which  an  English  trans- 
lation, by  Leonard  Digges,  appeared  in  1622. 

Spanish  Father,  The.  A tragedy  written 
by  Henry  Mackenzie  (q.v.)  in  early  life,  and  never 
performed.  An  extract  is  given  in  Grant  Wilson’s 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Scotland. 

Spanish  Friar,  The : “or,  The  Double  Dis- 
covery.” A play  by  John  Dryden  (1631 — 1701), 
written  against  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 
“ It  has  earned,”  says  Morley,  “ special  praise  for 
the  dramatic  skill  with  which  it  makes  an  under- 
plot unite  with  the  main  action  of  the  piece.”  It 
was  produced  in  1681. 

Spanish  Gypsy,  The.  A dramatic  poem 
by  George  Eliot  (q.v.),  published  in  1868.  It 
was  originally  written  in  the  winter  of  1864 — 65, 
but  was  re-written  and  amplified  after  a visit  to 
Spain  in  1867.  Some  passages  have  already 
become  classical:  the  allusion  to  tho  Mediter- 

ranean— 

“ The  mid  sea  that  moans  with  memories 
and  the  lines — 

**  And  bells  make  Catholic  tho  trembling  air.” 

" What  times  are  little  ? To  the  sentinel 
That  hour  is  regal  when  he  mounts  on  gUAriL” 


" The  soul  of  man  Is  widening  towards  the  past.” 

“ For  now  the  old  Epic  voices  ring  again 
Ami  vibrate  with  the  heat  and  melody, 

Stirred  by  tho  warmth  of  old  Ionian  days.” 

Spanish  Lady’s  Love,  The.  A ballad  of 
the  Elizabethan  time,  which  relates  of 

“A  Spanish  lady, 

How  she  wooed  an  English  man.” 

The  Englishman  is  said  to  have  been  a member  of 
the  Popham  family. 

Spanish  Masquerado,  The.  A work  by 
Robert  Greene  (q.v.),  written  in  1589. 

Spanish  Student,  The.  A dramatic  poem 
by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  (b.  1807), 
published  in  1845. 

Spanish  Tragedy,  The : “ or,  Hieronimo  is 

mad  again  ; containing  the  lamentable  end  of  Don 
Horatio  and  Belimperia ; with  the  pitiful  death  of 
Hieronimo.”  A play  by  Thomas  Kyd,  printed  in 
1603.  Charles  Lamb  speaks  of  “the  wild,  solemn, 
preternatural  cast  of  grief”  which  colours  several 
scenes.  See  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays , ed.  Carew  Hazlitt. 
See  also  Hieronimo. 

Spanish  Virgin,  The : “or,  the  Effects  of 
Jealousy.”  A ballad,  the  subject  of  which  is  taken 
from  a folio  collection  of  tragic  stories  called  The 
Theatre  of  God's  Judgments  (q.v.). 

“ Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child, 

Then.”  Line  843,  canto  i.,  part  ii.,  of  Butler’s 
poem  of  Hudibras  (q.v.). 

Sparkes,  Thomas,  Puritan  divine  (b.  1548, 
d.  1616),  published  A Brotherly  Persuasion  to  Unitie 
and  Uniformitie  in  Judgment  and  Practice  touching 
the  received  and  present  Ecclesiastical  Government, 
and  the  authorised  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church 
of  England  (1607)  ; A Comfortable  Treatise  for  a 
Troulled  Conscience  ; The  Highway  to  Heaven  ; and 
other  works. 

Sparks,  Godfrey.  A pseudonym  assumed 
by  Charles  Dickens  (1812 — 1870)  in  publishing 
The  Bloomsbury  Christening . 

Sparks,  Timothy.  See  Sunday  under 

THREE  HEADS. 

Sparowe,  Phyllyp,  The  Boke  of.  A 

poem  by  John  Skelton  (q.v.),  written  beforo 
the  end  of  1508,  and  apparently  suggested  by  the 
Sparrow  of  Catullus.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
lament  of  a certain  maiden  named  Jane  Scrope 
for  Philip,  her  pet  sparrow,  who  had  been  killed 
by  a cat.  The  poem  ends  with  a Latin  epitaph 
on  the  bird,  and  lines  in  commendation  of  its  mis- 
tress. It  is  written  in  tho  characteristic  verso 
invented  by  tho  author,  and  since  called  by  liis 
name. 

Spartan  Dame,  Tho.  A tragedy  by 
Thomas  Southern  (1660 — 1746),  acted  in  1721. 
Tho  plot  is  taken  from  the  life  of  Agis,  by  Plu- 
tarch, and  tho  character  of  Chelonis  is  said  to 
have  been  intended  for  Queen  Mary,  wife  of 
William  III. 
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Spasmodic  School  of  Poets,  The.  A 

term  frequently  applied  to  a body  of  authors  of 
the  present  century,  of  whom  Alexander  Smith 
(q.v.),  and  Philip  James  Bailey  (q.v.),  may  be 
taken  as  the  representatives,  and  whose  writings 
are  distinguished  by  a certain  unreality  and  diffi- 
cult straining  after  effect.  They  have  been  admi- 
rably ridiculed  by  Professor  Aytoun  in  his  Eirmilian 
(q.v.),  a Spasmodic  Tragedy. 

Speake  Parot.  A poem  by  John  Skelton 
(q.v.),  in  Chaucer’s  seven-line  stanza.  The  writer 
here  makes  his  parrot  speak  piquant  satire  on  men 
and  things  of  the  time.  Henry  VIII.  is  ridiculed 
as  Bo-ho,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey  as  Hough-ho,  both 
being  figured  as  dogs.  The  parrot  was  the  court 
bird  of  that  age. 

Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,  “ with 
bibliographical  and  critical  notices,  and  an  Essay 
on  English  Poetry,”  by  Thomas  Campbell,  were 
published  in  1819,  1841,  1845,  and  1848. 

Spectator  Club,  The.  See  Spectator,  The. 

Spectator,  The.  A series  of  essays  by 
Joseph  Addison,  Sir  Richard  Steele,  and 
others,  begun  on  March  1st,  1711,  and  continued 
daily  until  December  6th,  1712,  by  which  time  it 
had  run  through  555  numbers.  It  was  resumed 
in  1714,  when  eighty  numbers  were  published, 
making  635  in  all,  of  which  Addison  wrote  274, 
and  Steele  240.  Pope  contributed  to  one  of  the 
issues  his  Messiah  (q.v.).  The  idea  of  the  Spec- 
tator himself  was  Addison’s,  but  the  notion  of  the 
periodical  was  certainly  derived  from  that  of  The 
Tatler  (q.v.),  which  preceded  it,  just  as  the  success 
of  The  Spectator , in  its  turn  suggested  The 
Guardian , and  other  similar  publications.  “ The 
Spectator,”  says  Macaulay,  “ is  a gentleman  who, 
after  passing  a studious  youth  at  the  University, 
has  travelled  on  classic  ground,  and  has  bestowed 
much  attention  upon  curious  points  of  antiquity. 
He  has,  on  his  return,  fixed  his  residence  in  London, 
and  has  observed  all  the  forms  of  life  which  are  to 
be  found  in  that  great  city,  has  daily  listened  to 
the  wits  of  Will’s,  has  smoked  with  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  Grecian,  and  has  mingled  with  the 
parsons  at  Child’s,  and  with  the  politicians  at  the 
St.  James’s.  In  the  morning  he  often  listens  to  the 
hum  of  the  Exchange ; in  the  evening  his  face  is 
constantly  to  be  seen  in  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  But  an  insurmountable  bashfulness 
prevents  him  from  opening  his  mouth,  except  in  a 
small  circle  of  intimate  friends.  These  friends 
were  first  sketched  by  Steele.  Four  of  the  club, 
the  Templar,  the  clergyman,  the  soldier,  and  the 
merchant,  were  uninteresting  figures,  fit  only  for 
a background.  But  the  other  two,  an  old  county 
baronet,  and  an  old  town  rake,  though  not 
delineated  with  a very  delicate  pencil,  had  some 
good  strokes.  Addison  took  the  rude  outlines  into 
his  own  hands,  retouched  them,  coloured  them, 
and  is  in  truth  the  creator  of  the  Sir  Roger  do 
Coverley  and  the  Will  Honeycomb  with  whom 
we  are  all  -familiar.  The  plan  of  The  Spectator 


must  be  allowed  to  be  both  original  and  eminently 
happy ; every  valuable  essay  in  the  series  may  be 
read  with  pleasure  separately ; yet  the  five  or  six 
hundred  essays  form  a whole,  and  a whole  which 
has  the  interest  of  a novel.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  at  that  time  no  novel  giving  a 
lively  and  powerful  picture  of  the  common  life  and 
manners  of  England  had  appeared.  Richardson 
was  working  as  a compositor  ; Fielding  was  robbing 
birds’  nests;  Smollett  was  not  yet  born.  The 
narrative,  therefore,  which  connects  together  the 
Spectator’s  Essays,  gave  to  our  ancestors  their 
first  taste  of  an  exquisite  and  untried  pleasure. 
That  narrative  was  indeed  constructed  with  no  art 
or  labour.  The  events  were  such  events  as  occur 
every  day.  Sir  Roger  comes  up  to  town  to  see 
Eugenio,  as  the  worthy  baronet  always  calls  Prince 
Eugene,  goes  with  the  Spectator  on  the  water  to 
Spring  Gardens,  walks  among  the  tombs  in  the 
Abbey,  and  is  frightened  by  the  Mohawks,  but 
conquers  his  apprehension  so  far  as  to  go  to  the 
theatre  when  The  Distressed  Mother  is  acted.  The 
Spectator  pays  a visit  in  the  summer  to  Coverley 
Hall,  is  charmed  with  the  old  house,  the  old  butler, 
and  the  old  chaplain,  eats  a jack  caught  by  Will 
Wimble,  rides  to  the  assizes,  and  hears  a point  of 
law  discussed  by  Tom  Touchy.  At  last  a letter 
from  the  honest  butler  brings  to  the  club  the  news 
that  Sir  Roger  is  dead.  Will  Honeycomb  marries 
and  reforms  at  sixty.  The  club  breaks  upland 
the  Spectator  resigns  his  functions.  Such  events 
can  hardly  be  said  to  form  a plot ; yet  they  are 
related  with  such  truth,  such  grace,  such  wit,  such 
humour,  such  pathos,  such  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  such  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  world, 
that  they  charm  us  on  the  hundredth  perusal.” 
See  the  editions  by  Nichols  (1786),  Bisset  (1793), 
Chalmers  (1817),  and  Henry  Morley  (1868).  See 
also  Hazlitt’s  Comic  Writers,  Thackeray’s  English 
Humourists,  and  other  authorities  mentioned  under 
Addison  and  Steele.  See  Coverlet,  Sir  Roger  de. 

Spectator,  The.  A weekly  newspaper, 
started  in  1828  by  Robert  Stephen  Rintoul 
(q.v.).  One  of  its  present  editors  is  Richard  Holt 
Hutton,  author  of  Essays , Theological  and  Literary. 

Spectator,  The  Female.  See  Female 
Spectator,  The. 

Spectators,  A Sequel  to  the.  See  Lay 

Monastery,  The. 

Speculation:  “or,  a Defence  of  Mankind.’’ 
A work  by  Christopher  Anstey  ; written  in  1780. 

Speculum  Christiani.  A theological  tract, 
by  John  Watton,  a contemporary  of  Dunbar; 
prefaced  by  some  “ miserable  rhymes.” 

Speculum  Meditantis.  The  first  book  of 
a poem  by  John  Gower  (q.v.),  written  in  French, 
and  never  printed.  It  is  described  by  a contem- 
porary copyist  as  being  divided  into  twelve  books, 
and  “ treating  of  the  vices  and  virtues,  and  of  the 
various  degrees  of  this  age.”  It  sought  “to  teach, 
by  a right  path,  the  way  whereby  a transgressed 
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• sinner  ought  to  return  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
l Creator.”  See  Coneessio  Amantis  and  Vox 
Clamantis. 

Speculum  Stultorum.  A satire  in  Latin 
elegiacs,  by  Nigelus  Wireker  (circa  1190),  on 
the  follies  and  corruptions  of  society  in  his  time, 

- and  especially  of  the  monastic  orders.  The  hero, 

. Brunellus,  an  ass — designed  as  a personification  of 
the  monks — becomes  discontented  with  his  evil 
condition  and  his  short  tail,  and  sets  out  in  search 
of  a better  state  and  a longer  appendage.  He 
decides  upon  entering  into  holy  orders ; and  in 
order  to  judge  which  monastic  establishment  is  the 
best  fitted  for  him,  passes  them  all  in  review,  and 
finds  something  to  reprobate  and  condemn  in  every 
one.  At  last  he  is  discovered  by  his  old  master, 
and  is  compelled  to  return  to  his  former  condition 
of  servitude,  with  his  tail  even  shorter  than  before. 

Speed.  Servant  to  Valentine,  in  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona  (q.v.). 

Speed,  John,  chronicler  and  geographer  (b. 
1555,  d.  1629),  published  The  Theatre  of  the  Empire 
of  Great  Britain  (1611),  (q.v.);  The  History  of 
Great  Britaine  under  the  Conquests  of  ye  Homans, 
Saxons,  Hanes,  and  Normans  (1611);  A Clowd  of 
Witnesses  (1616) ; A Prospect  of  the  most  Famous 
Parts  of  the  World  (1631) ; and  The  Genealogies  of 
Scripture  (q.v.),  according  to  every  Familie  and  Tribe 
(1640). 

Speed  the  Plough.  A comedy  by  Thomas 
Morton*  (1764 — 1838),  which  appeared  in  1798. 

“Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul 

to  soul,” — Line  57  in  Pope’s  epistle  of  Floisa  to 
Abelard  (q.v.) — s 

" And  waft  a sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole.” 

Spelman,  Sir  Henry,  antiquary  (b.  1562, 
d.  1641),  published  He  Sepultura;  Henon  Temerandis 
Ecclesiis  (1616)  ; Glossarium  Archceologicum  (1626 
and  1664) ; Concilia , Hecreta,  Leges,  Constitutiones, 
in  re  Fcclesiaram  Orbis  Britannici  (1629  and 
1641)  ; A Protestant' s Account  of  his  Orthodox 
Holding  in  Matters  of  Religion  (1642)  ; Villare 
Anglicanum  (1656) ; History  and  Fate  of  Sacrilege 
discovered  by  Examples  of  Scripture,  of  Heathens , 
of  Christians  (1698) ; and  Reliquice  Spelmannianat 
(1698).  His  English  Works  were  published,  with 
a Life,  by  Gibson  in  1723.  See  Concilia,  &c. ; 
Ecclesiis,  De  non  temerandis  ; Glossarium  Ar- 
cil*ologicum  ; Sepultura,  De. 

Spence,  Joseph, critic (b.  1698,  d.  1768), wrote 
Poly  metis  (1747);  An  Essay  on  Pope's  Translation 
of  Homer  s Odyssey  (1727);  Moralities:  or,  Essays, 
Letters,  Fables , and  Translations  (1753);  an  Account 
of  the  L,ifc,  Character,  and  Poems  of  Mr.  Blacklock 
(1754)  ; A Parallel,  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch, 
between  a most  celebrated  Man  of  Florence  [Signor 
Magliabccehi],  and  one  scarce  ever  heard  of  in  England 
[Robert  Hill]  (1758)  ; and  Observations,  Anecdotes, 
and  Characters  of  Books  and  Men  (1820).  Soe  The 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxiii.;  also,  tho  Life  by 


Singer  (1820).  See  Beaumont,  Sir  Harry  ; Piiescj 
Ecneps. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  philosophical  writer  (b. 
1820),  is  tho  author  of  The  Proper  Sphere  of  Govern- 
ment (1842);  Social  Statics  (1851);  Principles  of 
Psychology  (1855)  ; Essays  : Scientific , Political, 
and  Speculative  (1858 — 74);  Education  (1861); 
First  Principles  (1862) ; Classification  of  the  Sciences 
(1864) ; Principles  of  Biology  (1864)  ; Spontaneous 
Generation  (1870) ; Recent  Hiscussions  in  Science, 
Philosophy,  and  Morals  (1871)  ; The  Study  of 
Sociology  (1872);  Hescriptive  Sociology  (1873);  and 
Sins  of  Trade  and  Commerce  (1875). 

Spencer,  The  Hon.  William  Robert, 

poet  (b.  1770,  d.  1834),  published  several  volumes 
of  vers  de  societe.  His  Works  were  collected  and 
published  in  1835.  See  Beth-Gelert. 

Spens,  Sir  Patrick.  A famous  ballad, 
printed  in  the  collections  of  Percy,  Scott,  Jamie- 
son, Buchan,  and  Motherwell,  concerning  which 
there  has  been  much  discussion,  and  of  whose 
origin  no  one  appears  to  have  any  accurate  infor- 
mation. Sir  Walter  Scott  imagines  it  to  refer  to 
an  expedition  that  may  have  been  sent  for  Mar- 
garet, called  the  Maid  of  Norway  (daughter  of 
Eric,  King  of  Norway,  and  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Alexander  III.  of  Scotland),  after  the  death  of 
her  grandfather  in  1285,  which  made  her  Queen 
of  Scotland.  Finlay  thinks  it  has  reference  to 
the  marriage  of  James  III.  of  Scotland  with  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  the  King  of  Denmark ; while 
Motherwell  suggests  that  it  sings  the  fate  of 
certain  Scottish  nobles  who  accompanied  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Alexander  III.,  to  her  nuptials  with 
Eric,  King  of  Norway,  and  who  were  drowned  on 
their  return  home  from  the  voyage.  Chambers, 
on  the  other  hand,  “feels  assured  that  ‘Sir  Patrick’ 
is  a modem  ballad,  and  suspects,  or  more  than 
suspects,  that  the  author  is  Lady  Wardlaw.” 
Allingham  advises  his  readers  not  to  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  connection  of  this  or  any  other 
ballad  with  authentic  history,  and  they  will  be 
gainers  in  comforts,  and  no  losers  other-wise. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  poet-laureate  (b.  1552, 
d.  1599),  published  The  Shepherd's  Calendar 
(1579),  (q.v.);  The  Faerie  Queene  (1590),  (q.v.); 
Complaintes  (1591);  Prosopopoia:  or,  Mother  Hub- 
bard's Tale  (1591) ; Tears  of  the  Muses  (1591), 
(q.v.);  Haphnaida  (1591),  (q.v.);  Colin  Clout's 
Come  Home  Againe  (1595),  (q.v.) ; Amoretti 

(1595),  (q.v.);  Foure  Hymns  (1596);  Prothalamion 
(1596),  (q.v.);  Britain's  Lda  (1628),  (q.v.);  also, 
with  Gabriel  Harvey  (1545 — 1630),  Three  proper 
and  wittie  familiar  Letters,  lately  passed  between 
tivo  University  Men,  touching  the  Earthquake  in 
Aprill  last,  and  our  English  Refourmcd  Versifying 
(1580),  and  Two  other  very  Commendable  Letters  of 
the  same  Men's  Writing,  both  touching  the  foresaid 
artificiall  Versifying,  and  certain  other  Particulars 
(1580),  both  of  which  aro  reprinted  in  vol.  ii.  of 
Ilaslowood’s  Ancient  Critical  Essays  upon  English 
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Poets  and  Poesy  ; besides  M View  of  the  State  of  Ireland 
(1633).  Spenser’s  Poetical  Works  have  been  edited, 
with  Notes  and  Memoirs , by  Hughes  (1715  and 
1750),  Birch  (1751),  Church  (1758),  Upton  (1758), 
Todd  (1805  and  1840),  Aikin  (1806  and  1842), 
llobinson  (1825),  Mitford  (1829),  Hillard  (1839), 
Mastei’man  (1848),  Child  (1855),  Gilfillan  (1859), 
and  Morris  (1869).  See  Warton’s  English  Poetry ; 
Hazlitt’s  English  Poets ; Spenser  and  his  Poetry,  by 
G.  L.  Craik  (1845) ; Morley’s  Library  of  English 
Literature.  “ Spenser’s  great  characteristic,”  says 
Leigh  Hunt,  ‘ ‘ is  poetic  luxury.  If  you  go  to  him 
for  a story,  you  will  be  disappointed ; if  for  a style, 
classical  or  concise,  the  point  against  him  is  con- 
ceded ; if  for  pathos,  you  must  weep  for  personages 
half-real  and  too  beautiful ; if  for  mirth,  you  must 
laugh  out  of  good  breeding,  and  because  it  pleaseth 
the  great  sequestered  man  to  be  facetious.  But  if 
you  love  poetry  well  enough  to  enjoy  it  for  its 
own  sake,  let  no  evil  reports  of  his  ‘ allegory’  deter 
you  from  his  acquaintance,  for  great  will  be  your 
loss.  His  allegory  itself  is  but  one  part  allegory, 
and  nine  parts  beauty  and  enjoyment ; sometimes 
an  excess  of  flesh  and  blood.  His  forced  rhymes, 
and  his  sentences  written  to  fill  up,  which  in  a less 
poet  would  be  intolerable,  are  accompanied  by 
such  endless  grace  and  dreaming  pleasure,  fit  to 

“‘Make  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony,’ 

that  although  it  is  to  be  no  more  expected  of  any- 
body to  read  him  through  and  through  at  once,  than 
to  wander  days  and  nights  in  a forest,  thinking  of 
nothing  else,  yet  any  true  lover  of  poetry,  when 
he  comes  to  know  him,  would  as  soon  quarrel  with 
repose  on  the  summer  grass.  You  may  get  up 
and  go  away,  but  will  return  next  day  at  noon  to 
listen  to  his  waterfalls,  and  see,  ‘ with  half-shut 
eye,’  his  visions  of  knights  and  nymphs,  his  gods 
and  goddesses,  whom  he  brought  down  again  to 
earth  in  immortal  beauty.  Spenser,  in  some  re- 
spects, is  more  southern  than  the  south  itself.  He 
is  more  luxurious  than  Ariosto  or  Tasso,  more 
haunted  with  the  presence  of  beauty.  His  whole- 
sale poetical  belief,  mixing  up  all  creeds  and  myth- 
ologies, but  with  less  violence,  resembles  that  of 
Dante  and  Boccaccio.  Then  his  versification  is 
almost  perpetual  honey.  Spenser  is  the  farthest 
removed  from  the  ordinary  cares  and  haunts  of  the 
world  of  all  the  poets  that  ever  wrote,  except 
perhaps  Ovid ; and  this,  which  is  the  reason  why 
mere  men  of  business  and  of  the  world  do  not  like 
him,  constitutes  his  most  bewitching  charm  with 
the  poetical.  He  is  not  so  great  a poet  as  Shak- 
speare  or  Dante  ; he  has  less  imagination,  though 
more  fancy,  than  Milton.  He  does  not  see  things 
so  purely  in  their  elements  as  Dante,  neither  can 
he  combine  their  elements  like  Shakspeare,  nor 
bring  such  frequent  intensities  of  words,  or  of 
wholesale  imaginative  sympathy,  to  bear  upon  his 
subject  as  any  one  of  them,  though  he  has  given 
noble  diffused  instances  of  the  latter  in  his  Una, 
and  his  Mammon,  and  his  accounts  of  Jealousy 
and  Despair.  Take  him  for  what  he  is,  whether 


greater  or  less  than  his  fellows,  the  poetical  faculty 
is  so  abundantly  and  beautifully  predominant  iu 
him  above  every  other — though  he  had  passion,  and 
thought,  and  plenty  of  ethics,  and  was  as  learned 
a, man  as  Ben  Jonson,  perhaps  as  Milton  himself— 
that  he  has  always  been  felt  by  his  countrymen  to 
bo  what  Charles  Lamb  called  him,  the  ‘ Poets’ 
Poet.’  He  has  had  more  idolatry  and  imitation 
from  his  brethren  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 
The  old  undramatic  poets,  Drayton,  Browne,  Drum- 
mond, Giles,  and  Phineas  Fletcher,  were  as  full  of 
him  as  the  dramatic  were  of  Shakspeare.  Milton 
studied  and  used  him,  calling  him  ‘ Sage  and 
serious  Spenser ; ’ and  adding,  that  he  ‘ dared  be 
known  to  think  him  a better  teacher  than  Scotus 
and  Aquinas.’  Cowley  said  he  became  a poet  by 
reading  him.  Dryden  claimed  him  for  a master. 
Pope  said  he  read  him  with  as  much  pleasure  when 
he  was  old,  as  young.  Collins  and  Gray  loved 
him ; Thomson,  Shenstone,  and  a host  of  inferior 
writers,  expressly  imitated  him;  Bums,  Byron, 
Shelley,  and.  Keats  made  use  of  his  stanza ; Cole- 
ridge eulogised  him.  Spenser  has  stood  all  the 
changes  in  critical  opinion ; all  the  logical  and 
formal  conclusions  of  the  understanding,  as  opposed 
to  imagination  and  lasting  sympathy.”  “ What 
distinguishes  him,”  says  Taine,  “ from  all  others 
is  the  mode  of  his  imagination.  Generally  with  a 
poet  his  mind  ferments  vehemently,  and  by  fits 
and  starts;  his  ideas  gather,  jostle  each  other, 
suddenly  appear  in  masses  and  heaps,  and  burst 
forth  in  sharp,  piercing  concentrative  words;  it 
seems  that  they  need  these  sudden  accumulations 
to  imitate  the  unity  and  life-like  energy  of  the 
objects  which  they  reproduce;  at  least,  almost  all 
the  poets  of  that  time,  Shakspeare  at  their  head, 
act  thus.  Spenser  remains  calm  in  the  fervour  of 
invention.  The  visions  which  would  be  fever  to 
another  leave  him  at  peace.  They  come  and  un- 
fold themselves  before  him  easily,  entire,  uninter- 
rupted, without  starts.  He  is  epic,  that  is,  narrator, 
not  a singer  like  an  ode-writer,  not  a mimic  like  a 
play -writer.  No  modern  is  more  like  Homer. 
Like  Homer  and  the  great  epic-writers,  he  only 
presents  consecutive  and  noble,  almost  classical, 
images,  so  nearly  ideas,  that  the  mind  seizes  them 
unaided  and  unawares.  Like  Homer,  he  is  always 
simple  and  clear : he  makes  no  leaps,  he  omits  no 
argument,  he  robs  no  word  of  its  primitive  and 
ordinary  meaning,  he  preserves  the  natural  se- 
quence of  ideas.  Like  Homer  again,  he  is  redun- 
dant, ingenuous,  even  childish.  He.  says  every- 
thing, he  puts  down  reflections  which  we  have 
made  beforehand ; he  repeats  without  limit  his 
grand  ornamental  epithets.  We  can  see  that  he 
beholds  objects  in  a beautiful  uniform  light,  with 
infinite  detail ; that  he  wishes  to  show  all  this 
detail,  never  fearing  to  sec  his  happy  dream  change 
or  disappear;  that  he  traces  its  outline  with  a 
regular  movement,  never  hurrying  or  slackening. 
He  is  even  a little  prolix,  too  unmindful  of  the 
public,  too  ready  to  lose  himself  and  dream  about 
the  things  ho  beholds.  His  thought  expands 
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i vast  repeated  comparisons,  liko  those  of  tho  old 
onic  poet.  He  develops  all  the  ideas  which  ho 
.antlles.  All  his  phrases  become  periods.  Instead 
f compressing,  he  expands.  To  hear  this  ample 
hought  and  its  accompanying  train,  he  requires  a 
.mg  stanza,  over  renewed,  long  alternate  verses, 
j\  eiterated  rhymes,  whose  uniformity  and  fulness 
> ecall  the  majestic  sounds  which  undulate  eternally 
hrough  the  woods  and  the  fields.  To  unfold 
hose  epic  faculties,  and  to  display  them  in 
he  sublime  region  where  his  soul  is  naturally 
jorne,  he  requires  an  ideal  stage,  situated  beyond 
hhe  hounds  of  reality,  with  personages  who  could 
nardly  exist,  and  in  a world  which  could  never  he. 
He  made  many  miscellaneous  attempts  in  sonnets, 
i degies,  pastorals,  hymns  of  love,  little  sparkling 
word-pictures ; they  were  but  essays,  incapable  for 
:he  most  part  of  supporting  his  genius.  Yet 
ft  already  his  magnificent  imagination  appeared  in 
-.  them ; gods,  men,  landscapes,  the  world  which 
he  sets  in  motion  is  a thousand  miles  from  that  in 
■which  we  live.  His  Shepherd’s  Calendar  is  a 
: thought-inspiring  and  tender  pastoral,  full  of 
odelicate  loves,  noble  sorrows,  lofty  ideas,  where  no 
.-voice  is  heard  but  of  thinkers  and  poets.  His 
J Visions  of  Petrarch  and  Du  Bellay  are  admirable 
•idreams,  in  which  palaces,  temples  of  gold,  splen- 
;did  landscapes,  sparkling  rivers,  marvellous  birds, 
appear  in  close  succession  as  in  an  Oriental  fairy- 
tale. If  he  sings  a “ Prothalamion,”  he  sees  two 
beautiful  swans,  white  as  snow,  who  come  softly 
. swimming  down  amidst  the  songs  of  nymphs,  and 
vermeil  roses,  while  the  transparent  water  kisses 
: their  silken  feathers,  and  murmurs  with  joy.  If 
he  bewails  the  death  of  Sidney,  Sidney  becomes  a 
-shepherd;  he  is  slain  like  Adonis;  around  him 
gather  weeping  nymphs.  His  most  genuine  senti- 
ments become  thus  fairy-like.  Magic  is  the  mould 
of  his  mind,  and  impresses  its  shape  on  all  that  he 
imagines  or  thinks.  Involuntarily  he  robs  objects 
of  their  ordinary  form.  If  he  looks  at  a landscape, 
after  an  instant  he  sees  it  quite  differently.  He 
carries  it,  unconsciously,  into  an  enchanted  land. 
At  last  he  finds  a subject  which  suits  him,  the 
greatest  joy  permitted  to  an  artist.  He  removes 
hi3  epics  from  the  common  ground  which,  in  the 
hands  of  Homer  and  Dante,  gave  expression  to  a 
living  creed,  and  depicted  national  heroes.  He 
leads  us  to  the  summit  of  fairy-land,  soaring  above 
history,  on  that  extreme  verge  where  objects 
vanish  and  pure  idealism  begins.”  Sec  Astrophel; 
Epithalamion  ; Hymns  in  honour  of  Love,  &c.  ; 
Poets’  Poet  ; Poets,  Prince  of  ; Prosopopoia. 

Speranza.  The  pseudonym  adopted  by  Mrs. 
(afterwards  Lady)  Wilde  in  the  publication  of  Ugo 
Bassi,  a tale  in  verse  (1857),  and  other  works. 

“ Spheres,  The  music  of  the.”  See 

“ Music  of  the  spheres,  The.” 

“Spice-islands  (The)  of  youth  and 

hope.’ —Coleridge,  Table-  Talk. 


Spider  and 
ILeywood  (1506- 


the  Flie,  The,  by  John 
•1565) ; published  in  1556.  A 


long  and  tedious  allegorical  poem  in  seven-lino 
stanzas;  the  Spider  representing  tho  Protestants, 
and  the  Elio  tho  Catholics.  See  Harrison,  in 
Holinshed’s  Chronicle. 

“ Spiders  crawling  upon  my  startled 

hopes.” — Colley  Cibber,  in  his  adaptation  of 
Richard  III.,  act  iv.,  scene  3. 

Spira,  Francis.  See  Conflict  of  Con- 
science, The. 

“Spires  whose  ‘silent  finger  points 

to  heaven.’  ” A line  in  book  vi.  of  Wordsworth’s 
poem  of  The  Excursion  (q.v.).  The  quoted  words 
are  from  No.  14  of  Coleridge’s  Friend  (q.v.), 
where  it  is  said:  “An  instinctive  taste  teaches 
men  to  build  their  churches  in  flat  countries  with 
spire-steeples,  which,  as  they  cannot  be  referred 
to  any  other  object,  point  as  with  silent  finger  to 
the  sky  and  stars.” 

“Spirit  of  a youth  (The)  that  means 

to  be  of  note.” — Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  iv., 
scene  4. 

Spirit  Of  the  Age,  The.  A series  of  criti- 
cisms on  contemporaries  published  by  William 
Hazlitt  (q.v.)  in  1825.  The  New  Spirit  of  the 
Age,  edited  and  chiefly  written  by  Richard 
Hengist  Horne  (q.v.),  appeared  in  1844. 

“ Spirit  of  the  worm  (The)  beneath 

the  sod,” — Shelley,  Fpisychidion , line  124 — 

“ In  love  and  worship  blends  itself  with  God.” 

“ Spirit  walks  (The)  of  every  day 

deceased.” — Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ii.,  line 

180. 

“Spiriting  gently,  And  do  my.”— The 

Tempest , act  i.,  scene  3. 

“ Spirits,  when  they  please,  Can  either 

sex  assume,  or  both.” — Paradise  Lost,  book  i.,  line 
423. 

Spleen,  The.  A poem  by  Matthew  Green 
(1696 — 1737),  first  published  by  Glover,  the  poet 
(q.v.).  “It  was  originally  a very  short  copy  of 
verses,  and  was  gradually  and  piecemeal  increased. 
Pope  speedily  noticed  its  merit,  Melmoth  praised 
its  strong  originality  in  Fitzosbome’s  Letters,  and 
Gray  duly  commended  it  in  his  correspondence 
with  Walpole,  when  it  appeared  in  Dodsley’s  Col- 
lection. In  that  walk  of  poetry,  where  fancy 
aspires  no  farther  than  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
common  sense,  its  merit,”  says  Campbell,  “is  cer- 
tainly unrivalled.” 

“Splendid  angel  (A),  newly  drest, 

Save  wings,  for  heaven.” — Keats,  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes. 

Splendid  Shilling,  The.  A poem  by  John 
Philips  (1676 — 1708),  published  in  1703,  and 
written  in  parody  of  the  epic  style  of  Milton.  It 
begins : — 

“ Happy  the  man,  who,  void  of  care  and  strife, 

In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
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A splendid  sbilliug.  He  nor  bears  with  pain 
Hew  oysters  cried,  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale ; 

But  with  bis  friends,  when  nigluly  mists  arise, 

To  Juniper's  Magpie  or  Town-ball  repairs  : 

■Where,  mindful  of  the  nymph  whose  wanton  eye 
Transfixed  his  soul  and  kindled  amorous  flumes, 

Chloe  or  Phillis,  be,  each  circling  glass, 

Wisheth  her  health,  and  joy,  and  equal  love. 

Meanwhile  he  smokes,  and  laughs  at  merry  tale. 

Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint." 

“ Splendour  falls  on  castles  walls, 

The.”  A song,  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  in  The 
Princess  (q.v.) ; commonly  called  “ The  Bugle 
Song.” 

“ Splenetive  and  rash;  I am  not.” — 

Hamlet,  act  v.,  scene  1 : — 

“ Yet  have  I something  in  me  dangerous.” 

“ Sport  that  is  not  worth  the  candle, 

It  is  a poor.”  See  Herbert’s  Jacula  Prudent  urn 
(q.v.).  The  French  proverb  runs  : — “ Le  jeu  no 
vaut  pas  la  ehandelle.” 

“Sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child, 

The.”  Line  154  of  Goldsmith’s  poem  of  The 
Traveller  (q.v.). 

Sporus,in  Pope’s  Epistle  to  Pr.  Arbuthnot  (q.v.), 
is  a satirical  portrait,  intended  for  Lord  John 
Hervey  (q.v.),  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  author 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Peign  of  George  II.  “ The 
cause  of  his  estrangement  from  Pope,”  says  Pro- 
fessor Ward,  “ remains  obscure ; hut  the  first 
public  offence  was  given  by  Pope,  in  allusions  in 
his  Miscellanies  (1727)  and  the  first  edition  of  The 
Dunciad  (1728).  Then,  in  1734,  appeared  the 
Imitation  of  the  First  Book  of  Horace , where  Lord 
Hervey  was  twice  attacked  under  the  sobriquet  of 
Lord  Fanny,  and  his  friend.  Lady  Mary  Montagu, 
was  even  more  venomously  aspersed.  They  retorted 
in  verse  and  prose ; and  Pope  wrote  his  prose 
Letter  to  a Noble  Lord.  The  character  of  Sporus 
followed  in  1734  ; and  another  attack  in  the  satire 
originally  called  The  Epilogue  to  the  Satires  (1738) 
brought  out  a poem,  The  Difference  between  Verbal 
and  Practical  Virtue  Exemplified,  by  Lord  H.” 
“ In  the  first  edition  of  the  Epistle,”  says  Bowles, 
“Pope  had  the  name  ‘Paris’  instead  of  Sporus.” 
The  satire  opens  thus : — 

“ Let  Sporus  tremble What  ? that  thing  of  silk  ? 

Sporus,  that  mere  white  curd  of  ass’s  milk  ? 

Satire  or  sense,  alas  1 can  Sporus  feel  ? 

Who  breaks  a butterfly  upon  a wheel  ? ” 

Spottiswoode,  John,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  (b.  1565,  d.  1639),  wrote  a History  of 
Scotland,  beginning  the  year  of  our  Lord  203,  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  VI.  (1655), 
which  was  edited  by  Bishop  Russell,  with  a bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  author,  and  notes,  in  1847 — • 
51.  Spottiswoode  also  wrote  a Refutatio  Libelli  de 
Regimine  Ecclesice  Scoticance  (1620),  the  “doctrines” 
of  which  “are  opposed,”  says  Bishop  Nicolson, 
‘ ‘ by  David  Calderwood,  in  his  Altar e Eamascenum” 
(q.v.). 

Sprat,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Rochester  (b. 
1636,  d.  1713),  published  a Poem  on  the  Death  of 
Cromwell  (1659);  The  Plague  of  Athens  (1659); 
The  History  of  the  Royal  Society  (1724);  Observa- 
tions on  Sorbiere’s  Voyage  into  England  (1665) ; A 


True  Account  and  Declaration  of  the  Horrid  Con- 
spiracy [the  Rye  House  Plot ] against  the  Late  Kinq 
his  present  Majesty,  and  the  present  Government 
(1685);  a Life  of  Cowley,  some  sermons,  and 
other  miscellaneous  works.  Some  Account  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Sprat  was  published  ia 
1715. 

Sprig  of  Shillelah,  The.  A famous  Irish 
national  song,  whose  authorship  is  attributed  by 
some  writers  to  a certain  H.  B.  Lode,  and  by 
others  to  the  poet  Edward  Lysaght. 

Spring.  A poem,  forming  one  of  the  series  of 
The  Seasons  (q.v.),  by  James  Thomson  (1700—1748). 
published  in  1728. 

Spring:  “ a New  Version.”  A humorous  poem 
by  Thomas  Hood. 

“ Spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way, 

And  the.” — Coleridge,  Christabel,  part  i. 

Spring,  Ode  to,  by  Anna  Letitia  Barbauld 
(1743 — 1825) ; “ a happy  imitation  of  Collins.” 

“Springes  to  catch  woodcocks.”— 

Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene  3. 

“ Springtime,  the  only  pretty  ring- 
time.” See  Shakespeare’s  play  of  As  You  Like 
It,  act  v.,  scene  3 : — 

“ Sweet  lovers  love  tbe  spring.” 

So  Tennyson  in  Locksley  Hall : — 

“ In  the  spring  a young  man’s  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts 
of  love.” 

Spudeus.  One  of  the  interlocutors  in  Stubbes’s 
Anatomie  of  Abuses  (q.v.). 

Spumador.  The  name  of  Prince  Arthur’s 
horse  in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene. 

Spurgeon,  Charles  Haddon,  Baptist 
minister  (b.  1834),  has  published,  among  other  • 
works,  John  Ploughman' s Talk,  and  The  Treasury 
of  David,  in  addition  to  a very  large  number  of 
Sermons. 

Spy,  The.  A story  by  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  (1789 — 1851),  founded  on  incidents  in  the 
American  Revolution,  and  published  in  1821. 

Squab,  Poet.  See  Poet  Squab. 

Square,  Mr.  “A  philosopher,”  in  Fielding’s 
novel  of  Tom  Jones  (q.v.). 

Squeers.  A Yorkshire  schoolmaster,  owner  of 
Dotheboys’  Hall,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Nicholas 
Nickleby  (q.v.).  “ This  picture  of  Squeers,”  says 

Friswell,  ‘ ‘ was  so  true  and  natural  that  many  of 
the  schoolmasters  identified  themselves  with  it; 
and  one  individual  who  happened  to  have  but  one 
eye,  and  who,  therefore,  resembled  Squeers  phy- 
sically as  well  as  mentally,  threatened  the  author 
with  an  action  at  law.”  See  the  preface  to  the 
novel.  Mrs.,  Miss  Fanny,  and  Master  Wackford 
Squeers  all  figure  in  the  story. 

Squier,  Ephraim  George.  See  Bard, 

Samuel,  A. 
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Squintum,  Doctor,  in  Foote’s  farce  of  The 
Minor,  is  intended  for  the  celebrated  George 
W hitefield  (1714 — 1770).  Tho  same  nickname 
was  bestowed  by  Theodore  Hook  upon  the  Rev. 
OEdward  Irving  (1792 — 1834),  who  had  a slight 
cast  in  his  eye. 

Squire  Meldrum.  Sec  Meldrum,  Squire. 

Squire  of  Dames,  The,  figures  in  Spenser’s 
Faerie  Queene  (q.v.),  book  iii.,  canto  vii.,  stanza  51, 
et  seq. 

Squire  of  Low  Degree,  The.  A romance 
alluded  to  by  Chaucer  in  the  Rime  of  Sir  Topas  ; 
probably  tho  same  as  that  inserted  by  Ritson  in 
his  Ancient  Romances.  It  is  analysed  by  Warton 
in  his  History.  See  also  Carew  Hazlitt’s  Remains 
of  Early  Popular  Poetry,  Ritson  calls  the  work 
“a  strange  and  whimsical,  but  genuine  English 
performance.” 

Squire,  Samuel,  Bishop  of  St.  Davids, 
(b.  1714,  d.  1766).  wrote  A Defence  of  the  Ancient 
Greek  Chronology  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
the  Greek  Language  (1741),  The  Ancient  History  of 
the  Hebrews  Vindicated  (1741),  an  Enquiry  into  the 
Foundation  of  the  English  Constitution  (1745), 
Indifference  for  Religion  Inexcusable  (1758),  and 
other  works. 

Squire  Western.  See  Western,  Squire. 

Squire’s  Tale,  The,  in  Chaucer’s  Canter- 
bury Tales  (q.v.),  is  of  the  Tartar  Cambys  Khan, 
or  Cambuscan,  who  warred  with  Russia,  and  had 
two  sons,  Algarsif  and  Camballo,  and  a daughter 
Canace.  The  tale  is  not  finished,  whence  the 
allusion  by  Milton  in  his  II  Penseroso.  Sec  Cam- 
buscan. 

Squyr  of  Lowe  Degre,  The.  See  Squire 
op  Low  Degree,  The. 

Stackhouse,  Thomas,  vicar  of  Benham 
(b.  1680,  d.  1752),  published  a Comment  on  the 
Apostles'  Creed  (1747),  A Complete  Body  of  Specu- 
lative and  Practical  Divinity  (1743),  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Bishop  Atterbury  (1727),  A 
History  of  the  Holy  Bible,  which  appeared,  “ cor- 
rected and  improved”  by  Bishop  Gleig,  in  1817, 
and  other  works. 

“Stage  (A),  where  every  man  must 

play  a part.’’ — The  Merchant  of  Venice,  act  i., 
scene  1.  See  “All  the  world’s  a stage.” 

“ Stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.”  See 

“ Weary,  stale,”  &c. 

“ Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your 

going.” — Macbeth,  act  iii.,  scene  4. 

“ Stand  on  end.” — Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene  3. 

“ Stand  still,  true  poet  that  you  are.” 

— First  line  of  Popularity , a lyric  by  Robert 
Btownino  (b.  1812)  : — 

"Some  night  you'll  fniJ  us ; when  nfar 
Ton  rise,  remember  one  man  saw  you, 

Knew  you,  and  named  a star  1 ” 


Standard,  The,  a daily  newspaper  of  Con- 
servative politics,  was  started  in  1827. 

Standish,  Miles,  in  Longfellow’s  poem  of 
The  Courtship  (q.v.)  of  that  famous  captain,  is  in 
love  with  Priscilla,  who  does  not  return  his  affec- 
tion, and  who,  on  the  report  of  his  death,  becomes 
the  wife  of  John  Alden  (q.v.). 

“Stands  Scotland  where  it  did?”— 

Macbeth,  act  iv.,  scene  3. 

Stanhope,  Earl,  Philip  Henry,  statesman  (b. 
1805,  d.  1875),  wrote  A History  of  the  War  of  the 
Succession  in  Spain  (1832);  A History  of  England 
from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  (1836-52) ; The  Court  of  Spain  under  Charles  II. 
(1844) ; A Life  of  the  Great  Conde  (1845) ; A Life 
of  Belisarius  (1848);  Historical  Essays  (1848);  A 
History  of  the  Rise  of  our  Indian  Empire  (1858) ; A 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  (1870)  ; an  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  (1845) ; Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ; a 
Life  of  William  Pitt  ; and  other  works. 

Stanhope,  George,  Dean  of  Canterbury 
(b.  1660,  d.  1728),  published  A Paraphrase  and 
Comment  upon  the  Epistles  and  Gospels , for  all 
Sundays  and  Holy  days  (1705),  various  Sermons 
(1700  to  1739),  and  translations  from  the  writings 
of  St.  Augustine,  Epictetus,  a Kempis,  and  others. 
His  Life  was  published  in  1797. 

Stanhope,  Philip  Dormer.  See  Chester- 
field, Earl  of. 

Stanihurst,  Richard,  poet  and  scholar  (d. 
1618),  published  in  1583  a translation  of  the  first 
four  books  of  the  JEneid  into  English  hexameters ; 
in  1584  an  Irish  chronicle  in  Latin,  De  Rebus  in 
Hibernica  Gestis,  Libri  IV.;  and  in  1587,  in  Latin 
also,  A Life  of  St.  Patrick. 

Stanley,  Arthur  Penrhyn,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Westminster  (b.  1815),  has  published  a Life  of 
Dr.  Arnold  (1844)  ; Stories  and  Essays  on  the 
Apostolic  Age  (1846)  ; A Memoir  of  Bishop  Stanley 
(1850) ; The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  (1854) ; 
Historical  Memorials  of  Canterbury  (1854) ; Sinai 
and  Palestine  (1855) ; The  Unity  of  Evangelical  and 
Apostolical  Teaching  (1859) ; Sermons  preached 
before  the  University  of  Oxford  (1860) ; The  History 
of  the  Eastern  Church  (1861) ; Sermons  preached  in 
the  East  (1862) ; The  History  of  the  Jewish  Church 
(1863) ; Historical  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey 
(1867);  The  Three  Irish  Churches  (1869);  Essays 
on  Church  and  State  (1870);  The  Athanasian  Creed 
(1871) ; The  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
(1872),  many  fugitivo  sermons,  and  numerous  con- 
tributions to  reviews  and  magazines. 

Stanley,  Thomas,  poet  and  scholar  (b.  1625, 
d.  1698),  published,  in  1649,  a volume  of  poems 
and  translations,  which  were  republished,  with 
additions,  in  1651,  and  were  edited  by  Sir  Egcrton 
Brydgos  in  1814;  also,  Psalterium  Carolinum : the 
Devotions  of  his  Sacred  Majestic  in  his  Solitude  and 
Sufferings,  rendered  into  verse  (1657) ; a History  of 
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Philosophy,  containing  the  Lives,  Opinions,  Actions, 
and  Discourses  of  the  Philosophers  of  every  Sect,  the 
first  part  of  which  was  published  in  1055,  and  tho 
third  in  1660,  a Latin  translation  being  published 
by  Oleanus  at  Leipsic  in  1711;  and  an  edition  of 
JEschylus  published,  with  a Latin  translation,  in 
1660,  and  highly  praised  by  H^illam.  A Life  of 
Stanley  was  prefixed  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  to 
the  edition  of  his  Poems  published  in  1814. 

Stanzas  written  in  dejection  near 
Naples,  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  in  1818. 
They  begin — 

“ Tbe  sun  is  warm,  tlie  sky  is  clear, 

Tlie  waves  are  dancing  fast  ana  bright ; 

Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon’s  transparent  might.” 

“Staple  of  his  argument,  The.”— Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  act  v.,  scene  1. 

Staple  of  News,  The.  A comedy  by  Ben 
Jonson,  produced  in  1625. 

“ Star  of  dawn,  A later.”— Wordsworth, 

A Morning  Exercise. 

“ Star  that  bringest  home  the  bee.” 

— The  Evening  Star,  by  Thomas  Campbell. 

Star,  To  the  Evening.  A song  by  Thomas 
Campbell.  See  also  part  ii.  of  Caroline,  by  the 
:same  author. 


State  Considered  in  its  Relations  with 
the  Church,  The.  A prose  treatise  by  William 
Ewart  Gladstone  (b.  1809),  published  in  1838,  and 
reviowed  by  Macaulay  in  The  Edinburgh  Review  for 
1839.  “The  author  of  this  volume,”  wrote  the 
critic,  “ is  a young  man  of  unblemished  character" 
and  of  distinguished  parliamentary  talents,  the 
rising  hope  of  those  stem  and  unbending  Tories 
who  follow,  reluctantly,  and  mutinously,  a leader 
whose  experience  and  eloquence  are  indispensable 
to  them.  . . We  dissent  from  his  opinions,  but 

we  admire  his  talents;  we  respect  his  integrity 
and  benevolence ; and  we  hope  that  he  will  not 
suffer  political  avocations  so  entirely  to  engross 
him,  as  to  leave  him  no  leisure  for  literature  and 
philosophy.” 

“ States  can  be  saved  without  it  [the 

sword]  ; bring  the  pen.” — Lord  Lytton,  Richelieu , 
act  ii.,  scene  2. 

Statesman,  The.  A prose  treatise  by  Sir 
Henry  Taylor  (b.  1800),  published  in  1836,  and 
described  by  Maginn  as  “ the  art  of  official  humbug 
systematically  digested  and  familiarly  explained.” 
Crabb  Robinson  in  his  Diary  says  : “ He  published 
a book  called  The  Statesman,  which  some  thought 
presumptuous  in  a junior  clerk  in  a Government 
office.” 


Star-spangled  Banner,  The.  One  of  the 

national  songs  of  the  United  States,  written  by 
E.  S.  Key  :— 

“ And  the  star-spangled  banner,  O long  may  it  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave ! ” 

“ Star-y-pointing  pyramid,  Under  a.” 

Line  4 of  Milton’s  Epitaph  on  Shakespeare. 

Stareleigh,  Mr.  Justice,  in  Dickens’s 
Pickwick  Papers  (q.v.),  is  the  judge  in  the  famous 
trial  of  “ Bardell  v.  Pickwick.”  He  is  described 
as  a most  particularly  short  man,  and  so  fat  that 
he  seemed  all  face  and  waistcoat. 

“ Starry  Galileo  with  his  woes,  The.” 

— Byron,  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  canto  iv., 
stanza  54. 

“Starry  girdle  of  the  year.  The.” — 

Campbell,  Pleasures  of  Hope,  part  ii.,  line  194. 

“ Stars  are  with  the  voyager,  The.” 

A song,  by  Thomas  Hood,  written  in  1827. 

“ Stars  that  in  earth’s  firmament  do 

shine.”  A description  applied  to  flowers  in  Long- 
pellow’s  poem  on  the  latter  subject. 

Stars,  The  Light  of.  A lyric  by  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longeellow  (b.  1807),  containing 
"the  lines : — 

“ O fear  not  In  a world  like  this, 

And  thon  shalt  know  ere  long, — 

Know  how  sublime  a thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong.” 

“Started  like  a guilty  thing,  It.”-- 

Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

Starveling.  “A  tailor,”  in  A Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  (q.v.). 


Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George 
Historic  Sketches  of,  by  Henry, 
Brougham  (q.v.),  were  published  in  1839 — 43. 

Statius  his  Thebais,  The  Ernst  Book 

of,  translated  into  English  heroic  verse  by  Alex- 
ander Pope  in  1703,  was  printed  in  Lintot’s  Mis- 
cellany in  1711.  The  translation  had  been  revived 
by  his  friend  Henry  Cromwell.  The  Thebais  con- 
sists of  twelve  books,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  on  a Greek  poem  by  Antimachus.  See 
Merivale’s  Romans  under  the  Empire,  c.  Ixiv. 

“ Statue  that  enchants  the  world, 

The.” — Thomson,  The  Seasons  (“  Summer  ”). 

“ Steal  us  (They)  from  ourselves 

away.”  — Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  bk.  ii., 
ep.  ii.,  line  72. 

“ Steals  my  purse,  steals  trash,  Who.” 

— Othello,  act  iii.,  scene  3. 

Stedfast  Shepherd,  The.  Stanzas  by 
George  Wither  (q.v.),  forming  part  of  his 
pastoral  poem,  called  The  Mistress  of  Pliilarete. 
See  Percy’s  Reliqucs. 

Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence,  American 
poet  and  prose-writer,  is  the  author  of  The  Blame- 
less Prince,  and  other  Poems  (1869),  Victorian  Poets, 
essays  (1875),  and  other  works.  His  Poems  were 
published  complete  in  1874. 

Steele  Glasse,  The.  “A  satyre,”  in  blank 
verse,  by  George  Gascoigne,  published  in  1576. 
“It  is  a vigorous  effort  in  favour  of  truth,  right, 
and  justice.”  It  was  reprinted  by  Arber  in  1S68. 
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Steele,  Sir  Richard,  dramatist  and  essayist 
1671,  d.  1729),  produced  The  Christian  Hero 
'01),  (q.v.) ; The  Funeral:  or,  Grief  a la  Mode 
702),  (q.v.) ; The  Tender  Husband  (1703),  (q.v.) ; 
e Lying  Lover  (1704);  The  Crisis  (1714);  'The 
nscious  Lovers  (1722),  (q.v.);  contributions  to 
:e  Tatler  (q.v.),  Guardian  (q.v.),  and  Spectator 
,v.)  ; and  some  miscellaneous  works,  a list  of 
,iich  is  given  in  Lowndes’  Bibliographer’ s Manual. 
le  Life  of  Steele  may  be  read  in  Forster’s  Biogra- 
ucal  and  Critical  Essays , and  in  the  Memoir  by 
ontgomery.  See  also  Thackeray’s  English  Hu- 
ourists  and  Dennis’s  Studies  in  English  Liter a- 
•re.  “The  great  charm  of  Steele’s  writing,”  says 
.hackeray  “ is  its  naturalness.  He  wrote  so 
nickly  and  carelessly,  that  he  was  forced  to  make 
ae  reader  his  confidant,  and  had  not  the  time  to 
eceive  him.  He  had  a small  share  of  book-leani- 
ng, but  a vast  acquaintance  with  the  world.  He 
md  known  men  and  taverns.  He  had  lived  with 
townsmen,  with  troopers,  with  gentlemen  ushers 
if  the  Court,  with  men  and  women  of  fashion,  and 
vith  the  frequenters  of  all  the  clubs  and  coffee- 
ff  louses  in  the  town.  He  was  not  of  those  lonely 
ones  of  the  earth  whose  greatness  obliged  them  to  be 

• tolitary  ; on  the  contrary,  he  was  admired,  I think, 
:nore  than  any  man  who  ever  wrote;  and  full  of 
iearty  applause  and  sympathy,  wins  upon  you  by 

trailing  you  to  share  his  delight  and  good  humour. 
He  has  a relish  for  goodness  and  beauty,  wherever 
he  meets  it.  He  admired  Shakespeare  affection- 
ately, and  more  than  any  man  of  his  time ; and, 
& according  to  his  generous  expansive  nature,  called 
mpon  all  his  company  to  like  what  he  liked  himself. 
:He  did  not  damn  with  faint  praise.”  “Steele,” 
?says  Hazlitt,  “seems  to  have  gone  into  his  closet 
c chiefly  to  set  down  what  he  observed  out  of  doors. 

. Addison  seems  to  have  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
1 his  study,  and  to  have  spun-out  and  wire-drawn 

• the  hints  which  he  borrowed  from  Steele,  or  took 
from  nature,  to  the  utmost.  I am  far  from  wish- 
ing to  depreciate  Addison’s  talents,  but  I am 
anxious  to  do  justice  to  Steele,  who  was,  I think, 
upon  the  whole,  a less  artificial  and  more  original 
writer.  The  humorous  descriptions  of  Steele, 
resemble  loose  sketches  or  fragments  of  a comedy  ; 
those  of  Addison  are  rather  comments  or  ingenious 
paraphrases  on  the  genuine  text.  Several  of  the 
incidents  related  by  Steele  have  never  been  sur- 
passed in  the  heart-rending  pathos  of  private 
distress.  I prefer  Steele’s  occasional  selection  of 
beautiful  poetical  passages,  without  any  affecta- 
tion of  analysing  their  beauties,  to  Addison’s  finer- 
spun  theories.  I owe  this  acknowledgment  to  a 
writer  who  has  so  often  put  me  in  good  humour 
with  myself,  and  everything  about  me,  when  few 
things  else  could.”  See  Bickerstaff,  Isaac  ; 
Edgak,  Sir  John  ; Lover,  The  Lying  ; Paco- 
let. 

“ Steep  and.  thorny  way  to  heaven, 

The.” — Hamlet,  act  i.,  sceno  3. 

Steerforth,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  David  Cop - 


perfield  (q.v.),  is  the  friend  of  the  hero  and  the 
betrayer  of  little  Em’ly  (q.v.). 

Steevens,  George,  Shakespearian  editor  and 
commentator  (b.  1736, d.  1800),  published  editions 
of  Shakespeare’s  plays  (with  Johnson)  in  1773  and 
1778,  and  (with  Johnson  and  Reed)  in  1785,  1793, 
and  1803.  He  also  wrote  the  commentary  on 
Hogarth’s  works  prefixed  to  Nichols’  Biographical 
Anecdotes  of  that  painter,  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  Biographia  Dramatica.  Gifford  called  him 
the  Puck  of  commentators. 

SteUa,  in  the  poetry  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  is 
the  name  under  which  he  celebrates  his  love  for 
the  Lady  Penelope  Devereux.  The  latter  lady  is 
celebrated  by  Spenser  in  his  Astrophel  (q.v.).  See 
Philoclea. 

Stella.  The  poetical  name  bestowed  by  Dean 
Swift  upon  Miss  Esther  Johnson,  whose  tutor  he 
was,  and  whom  he  married  privately  in  1716.  The 
word  “ Esther,”  from  the  Greek  ao-rr/p,  means  “ a 
star;”  in  Latin  “ stella.” 

Stella.  The  authoress  of  some  verses  called 
My  Queen,  which,  allied  to  a charming  melody  by 
Blumenthal,  have  had  and  still  have  a wide-spread 
popularity.  Stella’s  real  name  was  Mrs.  Bowen- 
Graves. 

Step-Mother,  The  Ambitious.  A play 
by  Nicholas  Rowe  (1673 — 1718),  produced  in 
1700. 

Stephano.  A butler,  in  The  Tempest  (q.v.). 

Stephano.  Servant  to  Portia,  in  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  (q.v.). 

Stephano.  A leader  of  the  Christian  army, 
in  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

Stephen  Guest,  in  George  Eliot’s  novel  of 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss  (q.v.),  is  in  love  with  and 
beloved  by  Maggie  Tulliver. 

Stephen,  Leslie,  miscellaneous  writer ; has 
written  The  Playground  of  Europe  (1871),  Essays  on 
Free  Thinking  and  Plain  Speaking  (1873),  Hours  in 
a Library  (1874 — 5),  and  a History  of  English 
Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1876). 

Stephen,  Master.  A character  in  Ben  Jon- 
son’s  comedy  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  (q.v.). 

Stephen  of  Amboise.  A military  com- 
mander,— “impetuous  in  attack,  but  soon  repulsed,” 

• — in  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

Stephen,  Sir  James,  essayist  and  historian 
(b.  1789,  d.  1859),  published,  in  1849,  a series  of 
Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  contributed  to 
the  Edinburgh  Rcvieio  between  1838  and  1848  ; and 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  France  (1851),  delivered 
at  Cambridge  in  1850.  His  Life,  by  his  son,  was 
published  in  1860. 

Stephen,  Sir  James  Fitzjames,  barrister 
(b.  1829),  is  the  author  of  a work  on  Liberty , 
Equality , and  Fraternity  (1873).  See  Barrister, 
A. 
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Stephen’s,  St.  A poem  by  Edward,  Lord 
Lytton  (q.v.),  published  in  Blackivood's  Magazine  in 
1860,  in  which  the  writer  characterises  the  famous 
Parliamentary  orators  of  England  from  the  Geor- 
gian period  to  the  present  day. 

Stepney,  George,  poet  (b.  1663,  d.  1707), 
wrote  various  pieces,  which  are  found  in  the  col- 
lections of  his  time.  His  Life  was  briefly  written 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  says  that,  “ in  his  original 
poems  now  and  then  a happy  line  may  perhaps 
be  found,  and  now  and  then  a short  composition 
may  give  pleasure ; but  there  is,  in  the  whole, 
little  either  of  the  grace  of  wit  or  the  vigour  of 
nature.” 

Steps  to  the  Temple,  by  Richard  Crashaw 
(1616 — 1650) ; published  in  1646.  A collection  of 
sacred  poems,  characterised  by  great  opulence  of 
diction,  luxuriance  of  fancy,  and  power  of  invention. 
They  were  so  entitled,  “because,”  says  his  earliest 
editor  “ in  the  temple  of  God,  under  His  wing,  he 
led  his  life  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  near  to  Peter- 
House  (Cambridge) . There  he  lodged  under  Tertul- 
lian’s  roof  of  angels.  There  he  made  his  rest,  more 
gladly  than  David’s  swallow,  near  the  house  of 
God,  where,  like  a primitive  saint,  he  offered  more 
prayers  in  the  night  than  others  usually  offer  in 
the  day.  There  he  penned  the  said  poems  for 
happy  souls  to  climb  to  heaven  by.” 

Sterline,  Lord.  See  Alexander,  William, 
Earl  of  Stirling. 

Sterling,  Edward,  journalist  (b.  1773,  d. 
1847),  was  for  some  time  a leading  contributor  to 
The  Times  (q.v.) . Some  notices  of  his  Life  are  in- 
cluded in  Thomas  Carlyle’s  memoir  of  his  son, 
John  Sterling  ( see  next  paragraph).  See  Thun- 
derer and  Vetus. 

Sterling,  John,  essayist  and  critic  (b.  1806, 
d.  1844),  wrote  Arthur  Coningsby,  a novel  (1830); 
Toems  (1839) ; The  Election  (1841) ; and  Strafford,  a 
tragedy  (1843) ; besides  various  contributions  to 
magazines  and  reviews.  His  Works  were  collected 
in  1848.  See  the  Lives  by  Hare  (1848)  and  Carlyle 
(1851).  “He  falls,  to  my  appreciation,”  says  Mrs. 
Browning,  “into  the  class  of  respectable  poets; 
good  sense  and  good  feeling,  somewhat  dry  and 
cold,  and  very  level,  smooth  writing  being  what 
I discern  in  him.”  “ A few  of  Sterling’s  minor 
lyrics,”  says  Stedman,  “ are  eloquent ; and  while 
defaced  by  conceits  and  prosaic  expressions,  show 
flashes  of  imagination  which  brighten  the  even 
twilight  of  a meditative  poet.”  See  Coningsby, 
Arthur  ; and  Election,  The. 

“ Stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God ! ” 

A line  in  an  Ode  to  Duty,  by  William  W ordsworth, 
written  in  1805. 

“ Stern  joy  which  warriors  feel,  And 

the.”  See  stanza  10,  canto  v.,  of  Scott’s  poem  of 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake  (q.v.). 

Sterne,  Laurence,  clergyman  and  novelist 
(b.  1713,  d 1768),  published  The  Life  and  Opinions 
of  Tristram  Shandy , Gent.  (1759) ; Sermons  (1760) ; 


A Sentimental  Journey  through  France  and  Itahi 
(1768),  (q.v.) ; and  The  History  of  a Warm  Watch, 
coat  (1769).  His  Letters  to  his  most  Intimate  Friends 
wero  published  by  his  daughter  in  1775;  ^ 
Letters  to  Eliza  [Mrs.  Draper],  in  the  same  year- 
other  portions  of  his  correspondence  appeared  in 
1788  and  1844.  Eor  a list  of  Sterneiana,  see  Lowndes’ 
Bibliographer' s Manual.  Eor  Biography,  see  TU 
Quarterly  Beview,  vol.  xlix.,  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
Lives  of  the  Novelists,  and  Fitzgerald’s  Life  of 
Laurence  Sterne.  For  Criticism,  see  Thackeray’s 
Lectures  on  the  Humourists,  Taine’s  English  Litera- 
ture, and  Masson’s  English  Novelists.  See  also 
Ferriar’s  Illustrations  of  Sterne.  “ The  humour 
of  Sterne,”  says  Professor  Masson,  “is  not  only 
very  different  from  that  of  Fielding  and  Smol- 
lett, but  is  something  unique  in  our  literature. 
He  also  was  a professed  admirer  of  Cervantes ; to 
as  large  an  extent  as  Swift,  the  whimsical  and 
perpetually  digressive  manner  of  Rabelais;  and 
there  is  proof  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  preceding  humorists,  less  familiarly 
known  in  England.  But  he  was  himself  a hu- 
morist by  nature — a British  or  Irish  Yorick,  with 
differences  from  any  of  those  who  might  have 
borne  that  name  before  him,  after  their  imaginary 
Danish  prototype  ; and,  perpetually  as  he  reminds 
us  of  Rabelais,  his  Shandean  vein  of  wit  and  fancy 
is  not  for  a moment  to  be  regarded  as  a mere 
variety  of  Pantagruelism.  There  is  scarcely  any- 
thing more  intellectually  exquisite  than  the 
humour  of  Sterne.  To  very  fastidious  readers, 
much  of  the  humour  of  Fielding  or  of  Smollett 
might  come  at  last  to  seem  but  buffoonery;  but 
Shakespeare  himself,  as  one  fancies,  would  have 
read  Sterne  with  admiration  and  pleasure.  Tris- 
tram Shandy  and  the  Sentimental  Journey  were 
certainly  novelties  in  English  prose  writing.  The 
first  peculiarity  that  strikes  us  in  them,  considered 
as  novels,  is  the  thin  style  of  the  fiction  in  com- 
parison either  with  that  of  Fielding  or  with  that 
of  Smollett.  There  is  little  or  no  continuous  story. 
That  special  constituent  of  epic  interest  which 
arises  from  the  fable  or  the  action,  is  altogether 
discarded,  and  is  even  turned  into  jest ; and  all  is 
made  to  depend  on  what  the  critics  called  the 
character,  the  sentiments,  and  the  diction.  As  to 
the  characters,  who  knows  not  that  group  of 
originals,  Shandy  the  elder,  Uncle  Toby,  Corporal 
Trim,  Dr.  Slop,  the  Widow  Wadman,  &c.  ? These 
were  characters  of  nature,  and  not  characters  of 
manners,  creations  of  a fine  fancy,  working  in  an 
ideal  element,  and  not  mere  copies  or  caricatures  of 
individualities  actually  observed.  And  how  good 
they  all  are ! what  heart  as  well  as  oddity  there  is 
in  them ! One  feels  that  one  could  have  lived 
cheerfully  and  freely  in  the  vicinity  of  Shandy 
Hall,  whereas  it  is  only  now  and  then  among  the 
characters  of  Fielding  and  Smollett  that  this 
attraction  is  felt  by  the  reader.  Coleridge,  who 
has  noted  as  one  of  Sterne’s  great  merits  this  faith 
in  moral  good  as  exhibited  in  his  favourite  cha- 
racters, noted  also  his  physiognomic  skill  and  his 
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| t in  bringing  forward,  and  giving  significance  to 
I , .e  most  evanescent  minutim  in  thought,  feeling, 
I ok  and  gesture.  In  the  dissertations,  digressions, 

I id  interspersed  whimsicalities  of  Sterne,  we  see 
] ie  same  art  of  minute  observation  displayed ; 
I ,hile  we  are  perpetually  entertained  and  surprised 

(.  jr  reminiscences  from  out-of-the-way  authors 
nany  of  them  plagiarisms  from  Burton),  by 
.•marks  full  of  wit  and  sense,  by  subtleties  of  a 
metaphysical  intellect,  and  by  quaint  flights  of  a 
ay  and  delicate,  but  bold  imagination.  The 
endemess  of  Sterne,  his  power  of  pathetic  writing, 
II  his  readers  have  confessed ; nor  even  can  the 
xtificiality  of  much  of  his  pathos  take  away  the 
iffect  on  our  sympathies.  Sensibility — a capacity 
or  being  easily  moved — was  the  quality  he  gave 
limself  out  as  possessing  personally  in  a high 
legree,  and  as  most  desirous  of  representing  and 
liff using  by  his  writings,  and  he  certainly  suc- 
:eeded.  So  far  as  sensibility  can  be  taught  by 
iction,  his  works  teach  it,  and  perhaps  it  was  one 
)f  his  uses  at  the  time  when  he  lived  that  he  had 
Iiosen  to  be  the  apostle  of  a quality  which  was 
jtherwise  greatly  at  a discount  in  contemporary 
iterature.  Add  to  all,  the  exquisite  accuracy  and 
inish  of  Sterne’s  diction.  Even  the  grace,  the  in- 
linuating  delicacy,  the  light  lucidity,  the  diamond- 
ike  sparkle  of  Sterne’s  style,  make  reading  him  a 
>eculiar  literary  pleasure.  One  could  cull  from  his 
mages,  and  especially  from  his  Tristram  Shandy,  a 
!ar  greater  number  of  passages  for  a book  of 
degant  extracts,  than  from  the  works  of  Fielding 
>r  Smollett.”  “ Sterne,”  says  Taine,  “ is  a sickly 
md  eccentric  humorist,  a clergyman,  and  a liber- 
;ine,  who  preferred  [said  Byron]  ‘ whining  over  a 
lead  ass,  to  relieving  a living  mother,’  selfish  in 
ict,  selfish  in  word,  who  in  everything  takes  a 
:ontrary  view  of  himself  and  of  others.  His  book 
s like  a great  storehouse  of  articles  of  vertu, 
where  curiosities  of  all  ages,  kinds,  and  countries 
ie  jumbled  in  a heap  ; forms  of  excommunication, 
nedical  consultations,  passages  of  unknown  or 
maginary  authors,  scraps  of  scholastic  erudition, 
rtrings  of  absurd  histories,  dissertations,  addresses 
;o  the  reader.  His  pen  leads  him ; he  has  neither 
sequence,  nor  plan;  nay,  when  he  lights  upon 
anything  orderly,  he  purposedly  distorts  it ; with 
a kick  he  sends  the  pile  of  folios  next  to  him  over 
the  history  he  has  commenced,  and  dances  on  the 
top  of  them.  He  delights  in  disappointing  us,  in 
sending  us  astray  by  interruptions  and  delays. 
Gravity  displeases  him ; he  treats  it  as  a hypocrite 
— to  his  liking  folly  is  better,  and  he  paints  him- 
self in  Yorick.  In  a well-constituted  mind,  ideas 
march  one  after  another,  with  uniform  motion  and 
acceleration ; in  this  odd  brain  they  j ump  about 
like  a rout  of  masks  at  a carnival,  in  troops,  each 
dragging  his  neighbour  by  the  feet,  head,  coat, 
amidst  the  most  general  and  unforeseen  hubbub. 
The  tone  is  never  for  two  minutes  the  same ; 
laughter  comes,  then  the  beginning  of  emotion, 
then  scandal,  then  wonder,  then  sensibility,  then 
laughter  again.  Like  all  men  who  have  nerves, 


he  is  subject  to  sensibility ; not  that  he  is  really 
kindly  and  tender-hearted ; on  the  contrary,  his 
life  is  that  of  an  egotist ; but  on  certain  days  he 
must  needs  weep,  and  ho  makes  us  weep  with  him. 
What  still  more  increases  this  sad  sweetness  is  the 
contrast  of  the  free  and  easy  waggeries  which, 
like  a hedge  of  nettles,  encircle  it  on  all  sides. 
Sterne,  like  all  men  whose  mechanism  is  over- 
excited, has  odd  desires.  If  he  goes  into  dirty 
places,  it  is  because  they  are  forbidden  and  not 
frequented.  What  he  seeks  there  is  singularity 
and  scandal.  The  allurement  of  this  forbidden 
fruit  is  not  the  fruit,  but  the  prohibition ; for  he 
bites  by  preference  where  the  fruit  is  half -rotten 
or  worm-eaten.  Thus,  to  read  Sterne,  we  should 
wait  for  days  when  we  are  in  a peculiar  kind  of 
humour,  days  of  spleen,  rain,  or  when  through 
nervous  irritation  we  are  disgusted  with  ration- 
ality.” See  Bramine,  The  ; Eliza,  Letters  to  ; 
Shandy,  Tristram. 

Sternhold,  Thomas,  versifier  (d.  1549), 
translated  fifty-one  of  the  Psalms  of  David  into 
English  metre.  See  Warton’s  History  of  English 
Poetry,  iii.,  146 — 156.  Campbell  says  of  him  and 
Hopkins  (q.v.)  that,  “ with  the  best  intentions  and 
the  worst  taste,  they  degraded  the  spirit  of  Hebrew 
psalmody  by  flat  and  homely  phraseology,  and, 
mistaking  vulgarity  for  simplicity,  turned  into 
bathos  what  they  found  sublime.”  See  Psalms, 
A Metrical  Version  of. 

Stevens,  George  Alexander,  actor  and 
author  (b.  1720,  d.  1784),  wrote  several  songs,  A 
Lecture  on  Heads,  and  an  operatic  comedy  called 
A Trip  to  Portsmouth. 

Stevenson,  John  Hall,  poet  (b.  1718, 
d.  1785),  published  Crazy  Tales  (1762),  Fables  for 
Grown  Gentlemen,  Lyric  Epistles,  Moral  Tales,  and 
other  pieces,  the  whole  of  which  were  re-published 
collectively  in  1795.  For  his  Biography,  see  the 
memoir  prefixed  to  the  Works,  and  Nichols’ 
Literary  Anecdotes.  See  Eugenics. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  philosophical  writer  (b. 
1753,  d.  1828),  published  Elements  of  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind  (1792,  1814,  and  1827)  ; 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  William 
Robertson,  E.D.  (1801) ; Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Thomas  Reid,  E.E.  (1803) ; Philosoph  ical 
Essays  (1810)  ; Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Adam  Smith  (1811);  Dissertation  exhibiting  the 
Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical , and  Political 
Philosophy  since  the  Revival  of  Letters  in  Europe 
(1815  and  1821)  ; The  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and 
Moral  Powers  (1828) ; and  Lectures  on  Political 
Economy,  published  in  1855,  with  the  remainder  of 
Stewart’s  Works,  and  an  account  of  bis  Life  and 
Writings,  edited  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.  For 
Criticism,  see  The  Edinburgh  Review,  vols.  xxvii. 
and  xxxvi. ; The  Quarterly  Review , vols.  xvii.  and 
xx  vi. 

Stewart,  The.  A poem  by  John  Barbour 
(1316 — 1396),  not  now  in  existence. 
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Steyne,  The  Marquis  of.  A character  in 
Thackeray’s  novel  of  Vanity  Fair  (q.v.).  “ Cannot 
we  name  somo  clever  novelists,”  says  Hannay,  “who, 
given  the  figuro  of  tho  Wicked  Old  Nobleman,  Lord 
Steyne,  would  have  made  him  talk  cynical  epigrams 
far  too  clever  for  life  ; and  others  who  would  have 
exaggerated  him  into  a mere  monster  of  iniquity 
from  another  point  of  viow  P Thackeray  takes 
neither  course,  and  yet  he  makes  it  perfectly  clear 
that  the  marquis  is  both  a clever  and  a had  man.” 

Stickney,  Sarah.  See  Ellis,  Mrs.  William. 

“ Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the 

wrong.”  A line  in  Dkyden’s  poem  of  Absalom 
and  Achitophel  (q.v.),  descriptive  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

Stigand,  William,  poet  and  prose  writer 
(b.  1827),  is  the  author  of  A Vision  of  Barbarossa, 
and  other  Poems  (1860) ; Athenais  : or,  the  First 
Crusade  (1866);  a Life  of  Heinrich  Heine;  and 
various  contributions  to  the  reviews. 

Stiggins,  Mr.,  in  Dickens’s  Pickwick  Papers 
(q.v.),  is  the  Dissenting  “ shepherd”  who  adminis- 
ters consolation  to  Mrs.  Weller,  and  is  the  horror 
and  execration  of  Tony.  Weller  and  his  son  Sam. 

“ Still  achieving,  still  pursuing.”— 

Longfellow,  A Psalm  of  Life. 

Still,  John,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
dramatist  (b.  1543,  d.  1607),  wrote  A ryght  pithy , 
pleasaunt,  and  merie  comedie,  intytulecl  Gammer 
Gurton’ s Nedle  (q.v.),  played  on  the  stage  not  long 
ago  in  Christe’s  Colledge,  Cambridge.  Made  by 
Mr.  S.,  Master  of  Arts.  See  Hawkins’s  Origin 
of  the  English  Drama,  Collier’s  Dramatic  Poetry , 
Dodsley’s  Old  Plays , Hazlitt’s  Age  of  Elizabeth, 
and  other  authorities. 

“ Still,  sad  music  of  humanity,  The.” 

A line  in  Wordsworth’s  verses  upon  Tintem 
Abbey. 

“ Still  small  voice  spake  unto  me.  A.” 

— The  Two  Voices,  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  The 
phrase,  “A  still  small  voice,”  occurs  in  1 Kings 
xix.  12.  See  “ Gratitude,”  &c. 

“ Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest.” 

A song  by  Ben  Jonson  in  The  Silent  Woman; 
imitated,  apparently,  from  a Latin  poem  begin- 
ning— 

“ Semper  munditlas,  semper  Basilissa,  decoras.” 

“ Still  to  ourselves,  in  every  place  con- 
signed,”— First  line  of  a couplet  in  Goldsmith’s 
poem  of  The  Traveller  (q.v.),  contributed  by  Dr. 
Johnson : — 

“ Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find.” 

Stillingfleet,  Edward,  Bishop  of  Worcester 
(b.  1635,  d.  1699),  was  tho  author  of  Irenicum 
(q.v.)  ; Origines  Sacrce  (1662),  (q.v.) ; Rational 
Account  of  the  Grounds  of  the  Protestant  Religion 
(1665);  The  Reason  of  Christ's  Suffering  for  Us 
(1678) ; Origines  Britannicce  (1685) ; Sermons 


preached  on  several  Occasions  (1696—98) ; A Vindic, 
tion  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1697);  Direct  dl- 
Jor  the  Conversations  of  the  Clergy  (1710);  Miecel. 

. laneous  Discourses  on  several  Occasions'  (17351! 
Discourses  on  the  Church  of  Rome ; and  other  works' 
The  Life  and  Character  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet.  to. 
g ether  with  some  account  of  his  Works,  by  Timothy 
Good  win, _ appeared  in  1710  ; and  in  the  same  year 
was  published  a complete  edition  of  his  Works  itt 
ten  volumes.  See  Tulloch’s  Rational  Theology  \n 
England.  Hallam  describes  Stillingfleet  as  “a 
man  deeply-  versed  in  ecclesiastical  antiquity 
of  an  argumentative  mind,  excellently  fitted  for 
polemical  dispute,  but  perhaps  by  these  habits  of 
his  life  rendered  too  much  of  an  advocate  to  satisfy 
an  impartial  reader.  In  the  critical  reign  of  James 
II.  he  may  be  considered  as  the  leader  on  the  Pro- 
testant side.”  See  Separation,  Discourse  on. 

Stirling,  Earl  of.  See  Alexander,  William. 

Stirling-Maxwell,  Sir  William.  See 

Maxwell,  Sir  William  Stirling. 

Stitch,  Tom.  The  subject  of  a “merry 
history,”  which  attained  great  popularity  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  hero  is  a young  tailor, 
famous  for  his  gallantries. 

Stoddard,  Richard  Henry,  American, 
writer  (b.  1825),  has  published  Footprints  (1849) ; 
Poems  (1852)  ; Songs  of  Summer  (1857)  ; A Life 
of  Alexander  Von  Humboldt  (1859)  ; Loves  and 
Heroines  of  the  Poets  (1860)  ; Under  Green  Leaves 
(1865) ; Late  English  Poets  (1865)  ; The  Book  of  the 
East,  and  other  Poems  (1871) ; Female  Poets  of 
America  (1874) ; Poets  and  Poetry  of  England  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  (1875)-;  A Memoir  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  (1875) ; and  other  works.  Has  wife, 
Elizabeth,  has  published  three  novels : — The 
Morgesons  (1862),  Two  Men  (1865),  and  Temple 
House  (1867). 

Stoddart,  Sir  John,  journalist  (b.  1773,  d. 

1856),  was  for  some  time  a leading  contributor  to 
the  London  Times,  leaving  it,  in  1817,  to  establish 
The  New  Times,  which,  after  being  combined  with 
The  Day,  was  discontinued  in  1828.  See  Doctor 
Slop. 

“ Stoic  of  the  woods  (A)— a man  with- 
out a tear.” — Campbell,  Gertrude  of  Wyoming, 
part  i.,  stanza  23. 

Stokers  and  Pokers — Highways  and 
Byways.  The  title  of  a volume  of  essays  re- 
published by  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  (q.v.)  from 
The  Quarterly  Review. 

“Stone  (The)  that  is  roHing  can 

gather  no  moss.” — Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
Good  Husbandry . 

“Stone  waUs  do  not  a prison  make,” 

— A line  in  Lovelace’s  poem  To  Althea  (q.v.) — 

“ Nor  Iron  bars  a rage : 

Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  an  hermitage.” 
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Stonehenge.  The  nom  de  plume  of  John 
| ;E>-ttv  Walsh,  a writer  on  sports  and  pastimes. 

“ Stop !— not  to  me  at  this  bitter 

ftpparting.” — Separation,  in  Faded  Leaves,  a series 
t lyrics  by  Matthew  Arnold  (b.  1822). 

Stordilano.  A leader  of  the  Moorish  army  in 
{ ...riosto’s  Orlando  Furioso. 

Storer,  Thomas,  poet  (d.  1604),  was  the 
mthor  of  several  compositions,  of  which  The  Life 
nd  Death  of  Thomas  Wolsey,  Gardinall,  published 
q 1599  (q.v.),  is  the  best  known  and  the  most 
important.  See  The  Retrospective  Review,  vol.  v. 

“ Storied  urn,  or  animated  bust,  Can.” 

v$ee  stanza  11  of  Guay’s  Elegy  written  in  a Country 
Churchyard  (q.v.). 

“ Story  ? God  bless  you,  I have  none 

;o  tell,  sir!” — Canning’s  Needy  Knife  Grinder. 

Story,  Joseph,  American  judge  (b.  1799,  d. 
1845),  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  (1833),  Commentaries  on  the  Cori- 
flict  of  Laws  (1834),  and  other  works. 

Story,  William  Wetmore,  poet,  prose 
writer,  and  sculptor  (b.  1819),  has  published  Poems 
(1847) ; Roba  di  Roma , being  Italian  sketches  in 
prose  (1862);  Graffiti  d' Italia,  poems  (1869);  The 
Roman  Lawyer  in  Jerusalem,  a poem  (1870)  ; Nero  : 
an  Historical  Play  (1875) : and  other  works.' 

StOW,  John,  chronicler  and  antiquarian  (b. 
1525,  d.  1605),  published  A Summarie  of  Englysh 
Chronicles  (1561);  an  edition  of  Chaucer  (1561); 
Annales  : or,  a Generali  Chronicle  of  England  (1580), 
(q.v.) ; A Survay  of  London  (1598) ; Flores  His- 
toriarum  (1606);  and  The  Successions  of  the  History 
of  England  (1638).  A Life  of  Stow  is  prefixed  to 
Strype’s  edition  of  the  Survay.  See  London,  A 
Survay  of. 

Stowe,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beeeher,  American 
writer  (b.  1812),  has  written  The  May  Flower 
(1849)  ; Uncle  Tom' s Cabin  (q.v.) ; A Peep  into 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  for  Children  (1853);  A Key  to 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  (1853) ; Sunny  Memories  of 
Foreign  Lands  (1854) ; The  Christian  Slave,  a drama 
(1855) ; Dred : a Tale  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  (1856) ; 
Our  Charley,  and  What  to  Do  with  Him  (1859) ; The 
Minister's  Wooing  (1859) ; The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Lsland 
(1862);  Agnes  of  Sorrento  (1862);  Little  Foxes  : or, 
the  Insignificant  Little  Habits  which  mar  Domestic 
Happiness  (1865) ; Men  of  our  Times  (1868) ; The  True 
Story  of  Lady  Byron's  Life  (1869) ; Pink  and  White 
Tyranny  (1871);  Palmetto  Leaves  (1873);  Betty's 
Bright  Idea  (1876) ; Footsteps  of  the  Master  (1877) ; 
and  many  other  works.  See  Crowfield,  Chris- 
topher; and  Tom,  Uncle. 

Strafford.  An  historical  tragedy  by  Robert 
Browning  (b.  1812),  performed  at  Covent  Garden, 
on  May  1,  1837.  Macready  played  Strafford;  and 
Helen  Faucit,  Lady  Carlisle.  “ Tho  action,”  says 
Stcdman,  “ moves  with  sufficient  rapidity,  yet  in  a 
confused  and  turbulent  way.  Tho  characters  aro 


eccentrically  drawn,  and  are  moro  serious  and 
mystical  than  even  tho  gloom  of  their  period  would 
demand.  It  is  hard  to  perceive  the  motives  of 
Lady  Carlislo  and  the  Queen ; thero  is  no  under- 
plot of  love  in  the  play,  to  develop  the  womanly 
element,  nor  has  it  the  humour  of  the  great  play- 
wrights, so  essential  to  dramatic  contrast,  and  for 
which  tho  Puritans  and  the  London  populace  might 
afford  rich  material.  Tho  language  is  more  natural 
than  usual  with  Browning.”  John  Sterling  (q.v.) 
wrote  a tragedy  on  this  subject  in  1843. 

Strange  Gentleman,  The.  A burletta  by 
Charles  Dickens  (q.v.),  first  played  at  St.  James’s 
Theatre,  London,  on  September  29,  1836;  J.  P. 
Harley  playing  the  title  role.  It  ran  till  December, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  an  operatic  burletta 
by  the  same  author,  called  The  Village  Coquettes 
(q.v.). 

Strange  Histories  : “ or,  Songs  and  Sonnets 
of  Kinges,  Princes,  Dukes,  Lords,  Ladyes, 
Knights,  and  Gentlemen,”  by  Thomas  Deloney 
(circa  1560 — 1600) ; published  in  1607.  This  volume 
consists  of  twelve  ballads,  chiefly  of  a socio-political 
character,  “ very  pleasant  either  to  read  or  songe, 
and  a most  excellent  warninge  for  all  estates.”  It 
has  been  reprinted  by  the  Percy  Society. 

Strange  Hewes  of  the  intercepting 
Certaine  Letters.  A satirical  piece  by  Thomas 
Nash;  printed  in  1592,  and  directed  against  Ga- 
briel Harvey  and  the  Puritans.  See  Have  with 
you  at  Saffron  Walden  ; and  Harvey,  Gabriel. 

Strange  Story,  A.  A novel  by  Edward,  Lord. 
Lytton  (1805 — 1873),  which  appeared  originally 
in  All  the  Year  Round,  and  was  re-published  in 
1862.  “ Zanoni,"  it  has  been  said,  “is  the  con- 

templation of  our  positive  life  through  a spiritual 
medium.  A Strange  Story  is  written  to  show  that, 
without  some  gleams  of  the  supernatural,  man  is 
not  man  and  nature  is  not  nature.  Both  works 
illustrate  and  supplement  each  other.  Both  of 
them — but  the  Strange  Story  in  a far  higher  degree 
— produce  terror,  a sense  of  a vast  unknown,  a world 
of  which  we  are  not  denizens,  a universal  life  around 

us The  introductory  chapters  of  A Strange 

Story — Mrs.  Colonel  Poyntz  and  the  coterie  of  the 
Hill — are  among  the  happiest  of  the  writer’s 
sketches  of  provincial  English  society.” 

Stranger  in  Ireland,  The:  “ or,  a Tour  in 
the  Southern  and  Western  parts  of  that  Country  in 
1805.”  Published  by  Sir  John  Carr  (1772 — 1832) 
in  1806,  and  severely  satirised  in  a jen  d' esprit  by 
Edward  Dubois,  entitled,  My  Pocket  Book : or, 
Hints  for  a rightc  merrie  and  conceitcde  Tour , to  be 
called  The  Stranger  in  Ireland  (1807). 

Stranger,  The.  A play  by  the  German 
dramatist,  Kotzebue,  said  to  bo  translated  by 
Benjamin  Thompson,  but  more  probably  adapted 
by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  (q.v.),  who  also 
adapted  Kotzebue’s  Pizarro. 

Strangford.  Viscount  (Percy  Clinton 
Sydney  Sinytlio),  diplomatist  and  poet  (b.  1780, 
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d.  1855),  published  Poems  from  the  Portuguese  of 
Camoens,  with  Remarks  on  his  Life  and  Writings 
(1803).  A sarcastic  reference  to  Strangford  may  bo 
read  in  Byron’s  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

Strangford,  Viscount  (George  Sydney 
Smythe),  son  of  the  above  (b.  1818,  d.  1857),  was 
the  author  of  Historic  Fancies  (1844),  Angela  Pisani 
(1875),  and  various  contributions  to  periodical 
literature.  See  Angela  Pisani. 

Strap,  Hugh.  A friend  and  adherent  of 
Roderick  Random,  in  Smollett’s  novel  of  the  latter 
name  (q.v.). 

Stratagem,  The  Beaux’s.  See  Beaux’s 
Stratagem,  The. 

Strayed  Reveller,  The.  A poem  by  Mat- 
thew Arnold  (b.  1822),  consisting  of  a conversa- 
tion between  Circe,  Ulysses,  and  a youth. 

“ Streaming  to  the  wind,  Shone  like  a 

meteor.”  See  “ Meteor  to  the  troubled  air.” 

Strephon.  A shepherd,  in  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney’s Arcadia  (q.v.) ; in  love  with  a shepherdess 
called  Urania.  His  name  became  synonymous 
With  that  of  any  lover  in  the  so-called  pastoral 
poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

“ Stretched  forefinger  of  all  time, 

The.”  See  “ Jewels  live  words  long.” 

Stretton,  Hesba.  The  pseudonym  adopted 
by  Sarah  Smith,  a novelist  of  the  present  day, 
author  of  The  Doctor  s Dilemma , Hester  Morley's 
Promise,  and  many  other  works. 

Strickland,  Agnes,  biographer  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1801,  d.  1874),  produced  The 
Pilgrims  of  Walsingliam  (1835);  Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  England  from  the  Norman  Conquest  (1840 — 9); 
Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland  and  English  Prin- 
cesses connected  with  the  Regal  Succession  of  Great 
Britain  (1850 — 9)  ; Lives  of  the  Seven  Bishops 
(1866) ; and  other  works. 

“ Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.”  A pro- 
verbial phrase,  of  which  some  illustrations  will  he 
found  in  Webster’s  play  of  Westward  Ho ! act  ii., 
scene  1,  and  Farquhar’s  comedy  of  The  Beaux'  s 
Stratagem , act  iv.,  scene  1. 

“ Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what’s 

well.” — King  Lear , act  i.,  scene  4. 

Strode,  Dr.  William  (d.  1644),  was  the 
author  of  numerous  poetical  pieces,  not  yet  col- 
lected. He  wrote,  among  other  things,  an  answer 
to  The  Lover's  Melancholy. 

Strode,  Ralph,  called  by  Chaucer  “the 
philosophicall,”  was  bom  about  1370,  and  wrote 
verse  both  in  English  and  Latin,  his  works  in- 
cluding Fables , Panegyrics,  Phantasmata , and  Argu- 
ments against  Wiclif.  Some  of  his  writings  were 
printed  abroad  in  1517. 

“Strolling  tribe  (The),  a despicable 

race.” — Churchill,  The  Apology,  line  206. 


“ Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  love  ” 

— Introduction  to  In  Memoriam,  by  Alfred  TW 
nyson. 


Strother,  David  H.  See  Porte-Crayon. 


u uo. v u v-M  w iLii  none, 


worth  my  strife,”— First  line  of 'a  quatrain  W 
Walter  Savage  Landor  (q.v.),  intended  as  an 
epitaph  upon  himself — 


Nature  I loved,  and,  after  Nature,  Art ; 

I warmed  both  bands  before  the  Arc  of  life  ; 
It  sinks,  and  I am  ready  to  depart." 


Struldbrugs.  The  inhabitants  of  Luggnagn- 
in  Swift’s  Gulliver's  Travels  (q.v.).  They  are 
represented  as  being,  like  Tithonus,  “consumed” 
by  “ cruel  immortality.” 


Struthers,  John,  poet  (b.  1776,  d.  1853) 
published  The  Poor  Man's  Sabbath  (1804),  The 
Peasant's  Death  (1806),  The  Winter’s  Day  (1811', 
The  Plough  (1816),  and  Deckmont  (1836) ; also  The 
History  of  Scotland  from  the  Union  to  1827,  and 
several  contributions  to  Chambers’s  Lives  of  Emi- 
nent Scotsmen.  He  edited  The  Harp  of  Caledonia, 
to  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Joanna  Baillie  were 
among  the  voluntary  contributors.  His  poetical 
Works  were  collected  and  published  by  himself 
in  1850. 


Strutt,  Joseph,  engraver  and  antiquarian 
writer  (b.  1749,  d.  1802),  published  The  Regal  and 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  England  (1773) ; Horda 
Angel-Cynnan : or,  a Complete  View  of  the  Manners , 
Customs,  Arms,  Habits,  §c.,  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
England,  from  the  Arrival  of  the  Saxons  till  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (1774 — 6)  ; The  Chronicle  of 
England,  from  the  Arrival  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the 
Norman  Conquest  (1777 — 8);  A Biographical  His- 
tory of  Engravers  (1785 — 6);  A Complete  View  of 
the  Dress  and  Habits  of  the  People  of  England,  from 
the  Establishment  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the 
Present  Time  (1796 — 9);  The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of 
the  People  of  England  (1801) ; Queenhoo  Hall  (q.v.), 
and  Ancient  Times  (1808);  The  Test  of  Guilt  (1808); 
and  Bumpkin' s Disaster  (1808),  (q.v.). 

Strutt,  Lord,  in  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s  History  of 
John  Bull  (q.v.),  is  intended  for  Xing  Charles  II. 
of  Spain,  who,  having  no  children,  had  settled  the 
monarchy  upon  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  is 
personified  as  Philip  Baboon  (q.v.). 

“ Strutted,  looked  big.” — Churchill,  The 
Ghost,  book  iii.,  line  471. 

Strype,  John,  biographer  (b.  1643,  d.  1737), 
published  Annals  of  the  Reformation  and  other 
various  Occurrences  in  the  Church  of  England  during 
Q.  Elizabeth’ s happy  Reign  (1709 — 31);  Ecclesiastical 
Memorials,  relating  chiefly  to  Religion,  and  the  Re- 
formation of  it,  and  the  Emergencies  of  the  Church  of 
England , under  K.  Henry  VIII.,  K.  Edward  VI-, 
and  Q.  Mary  I.  (1721 — 33);  and  biographies  _ of 
Archbishop  Cranmer  (1694),  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
(1698),  John  Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London  (1701b 
Sir  John  Chcke,  Archbishop  Grindal  (1710), 
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I ahbishop  Parker  (1711),  and  Archbishop  Whit - 
| : (17 IS).  Strypo  also  published  an  edition  of 
IJ  w s Survey  of  London  (1720). 

i Stuart,  Gilbert,  LL.D.,  (b.  1742,  d.  1786), 
If  ote  a History  of  Scotland  from  the  Establishment 
I the  Reformation  till  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary 
||S82). 

j SStubbes,  John,  political  writer  (b.  1541,  d. 

I WO),  published,  among  many  other  works,  The 
| sco very  of  a Gaping  Gulf  ',  whereinto  England  is 
*■  i|  e to  be  swallowed  by  another  French  Marriage , if 
(I  • Lord  forbid  not  the  Danes,  by  letting  her  Majestic 
I;  the  Sin  and  Punishment  thereof;  a tract  written 
j|  ainst  the  projected  alliance  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
I th  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  published  in  1579. 
[mich  curious  information  about  this  work  is  given 
Park's  edition  of  Haryngton’s  Nugce  Antiquce. 
H e Scjeva. 

■ SStubbes,  Philip,  miscellaneous  writer  (temp, 
liazabeth),  produced  Two  Judgments  of  God 
581);  A View  ofVanitie,  and  Allarum  to  England 
. retrait  from  Sinne  (1582);  The  Anatomic  of 
i 'buses  (1583);  The  Eosaric  of  Christian  Praters  and 
| 'Meditations  for  divers  Purposes,  and  also  at  divers 
5 imes,  as  well  of  the  day  as  of  the  night  (1583) ; The 
heatre  of  the  Pope' s Monarchic  (1584);  A Motive 
Good  Workes  (1592);  The  Perfect  Path  to  Felicitie 
f 592);  and  A Christall  Glasse  for  Christian  Women, 
P attaining  a Discourse  of  the  Life  and  Christian 
| >-'eath  of  Mistris  Katherine  Stubs  (1592).  See 
i IVood’s  At  hence  Oxonienses,  and  the  Shakespeare 
S mo-ociety  Papers.  See  Abuses,  The  Anatom ie  of. 

Stubbs,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York  (d. 
IT  373) ; published  an  Accounte  of  the  Archbishops 
h'T  York;  also,  in  Latin,  A Shield  against  the  Oppo- 
11  ents  of  Ecclesiastical  Statutes ; On  the  Stipends  due 
■I  > Preachers  of  the  Word  of  God;  On  the  Perfection 
mf  the  Solitary  Life ; and  On  the  Art  of  Dying. 

Stubbs,  William,  clergyman  (b.  1825),  has 
: If  vritten  The  Constitutional  History  of  England  (1873), 
B->esides  editing  Hymnale  secundcm  usum  Sarum 
Jr  1850) ; Tractatus  de  Santa  Cruce  de  Waltham 
n 1860);  Mosheim’s  Lnstitutes  of  Church  History 
||  1863) ; Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Richard  L. 
|:  1864 — 5);  Benedict  of  Peterborough’s  Chronicle 
II  1867);  the  Chronicle  of  Roger  do  Hoveden  (1868 
||  —71) ; Select  Charters  and  other  Illustrations  of 
||’  English  Constitutional  History  (1870),  and  Memorials 
'■  f St.  Dunstan  (1874). 

Student,  The.  A series  of  sketches  contri- 
buted by  Edward,  Lord  Lytton  (q.v.),  to  The  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time 
1 iditor,  and  republished  in  1835. 

Studley,  John.  See  Agamemnon;  Hercules 
(Ethels;  Hiffolytus. 

“ Study  what  you  most  affect.”— The 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  i.,  scene  1 : — 

" No  profit  grown  where  Is  no  pleasure  U-ken.” 

Stukeley,  William,  M.D.,  antiquarian 
writer  (b.  1687,  d.  1765),  produced  Itinerarium 
Curiosum  (1724) ; Stonehenge,  a Temple  restor'd  to 
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the  British  Druids  (1740) ; A-bury,  a Temple  of 
the  Ancient  Druids  (1743)  ; Palceographia  Sacra 
(1736 — 63);  Palceographia  Britannica  (1743 — 52); 
The  Medallic  History  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius 
Carausius  (1757 — 59);  An  Account  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester  (1757) ; and  some  minor  works. 

Sturdy  Rock,  The.  A poem  reproduced 
by  Percy  in  his  Reliques  from  The  Paradise  of 
Dainty  Devices.  Two  out  of  the  four  stanzas 
appeared  in  1606  in  An  Howres  Recreation  in 
Musicke. 

“ Style  is  the  dress  of  thoughts.”  See 

Chesterfield’s  Letters  to  his  Son,  November  24, 
1749. 

Stylites,  St.  Simeon.  A lyrical  monologue* 
by  Alfred  Tennyson,  written  in  1842. 

Subjection  of  Women,  The,  by  John 
Stuart  Mill,  was  published  in  1867. 

Sublime  and  Beautiful,  A Philoso- 
phical Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our 
Ideas  of  the,  by  Edmund  Burke  (1729 — 1797); 
published  in  1757.  It  had  been  begun  by  the  author 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  that  is,  in  1748,  and  its 
publication  not  only  attracted  public  attention  to 
him,  but  gained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Reynolds^ 
Soame  Jenyngs,  Lyttelton,  Warburton,  Hume, 
and  Dr.  Johnson. 

“ Sublime  (How)  a thing  it  is  to  suffer 

and  be  strong.” — Longfellow,  The  Light  of  Stars. 

“ Sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  From 

the.”  A proverbial  phrase  which  arose  out  of  a 
passage  in  Paine’s  Age  of  Reason,  part  ii.,  ad  fin. 
(note) : — ‘ ‘ The  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  are  often 
so  nearly  related,  that  it  is  difficult  to  class  them 
separately.  One  step  above  the  sublime  makes  the 
ridiculous,  and  one  step  above  the  ridiculous  makes 
the  sublime  again.” 

Subtle,  in  Ben  Jonson’s  comedy  of  The 
Alchemist  (q.v.),  is  a cunning  professor  of  the 
alchemical  science,  who  imposes  upon  Sir  Epicure 
Mammon  (q.v.),  a wealthy  dupe,  by  his  pretensions 
to  the  possession  of  the  Philosopher’s  Stone. 

Subtle  Doctor,  The.  A name  conferred  on 
Johannes  Duns  Scotus  (q.v.). 

Such  Things  Are.  A comedy  by  Mrs. 
Inchbald  (1753 — 1821),  for  which  she  received 
£400.  It  was,produced  in  1787. 

“Suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small 

beer,  To.” — Othello , act  ii.,  scene  1. 

Suckling,  Sir  John,  poet  and  dramatist 
(b.  1609,  d.  1641).  The  Works  of  this  writer,  con- 
sisting of  his  poems,  letters,  and  plays,  woro 
collected  and  published  in  1770.  A selection  from 
them,  accompanied  by  a Life  of  the  author  and 
remarks  on  his  writings  and  genius,  by  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Suckling,  appeared  in  1836.  See  also  Leigh 
Hunt’s  Companion.  “Suckling,”  says  Ilallam,  “is 
acknowledged  to  havo  left  far  behind  him  all 
former  writers  of  song  in  gaiety  and  ease ; it  is  not 
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equally  clear  that  ho  has  ever  since  been  surpassed. 
His  poetry  aims  at  no  higher  praise ; he  shows  no 
sentiment  or  imagination,  either  because  he  had 
them  not,  or  because  he  did  not  require  either  in 
the  style  ho  chose.”  See  Aglaura  ; Ballad  upon 
a Wedding;  Brennoralt;  Campaigne;  Goblins, 
The  ; Poets,  The  Session  of  the. 

Suckling’s  Campaigne,  Sir  John.  See 

Campaigne,  Sir  John  Suckling’s. 

“ Suffer  and  be  strong,  To.”  See  “ Sub- 
lime A THING.” 

Suicides,  The  Purgatory  of.  See  Pur- 
gatory of  Suicides,  The. 


first,  the  author  offers  to  prove,  and  by  exarrml,  * 
show,  that  felicity  consists  not  in  pleasure  • £ 
second,  not  in  riches;  in  the  third,  not  in’hoJZ 
and  glory  ; in  the  fourth,  not  in  moral  virtue  aK 
the  academicks  and  peripatcticks,  nor  in  nhiW 
phical  contemplation ; in  the  fifth  he  declares 
own  opinion  of  the  happiness  of  this  life-  in 
sixth  he  shows  wherein  consists  the  true’ felicity 
and  summun  bonum  of  man,  and  the  way  to  attain 
to  it.”  His  conclusion  is  as  follows  To  worshin 
and  glorifie  God  in  this  life,  that  we  may  he  joined 
to  him  in  the  world  to  come,  is  our  beatitude  or 
Summum  Bonum!'  See  The  Retrospective  Review 
vol.  i. 


Sullen,  Squire.  A character  in  Farquhar’s 

comedy  of  The  Country  Blockhead. 

Summa  Predicantium  Fratris  Johan- 
nis  de  Bromyard,  Ordinis  fratrum  Pre- 
dicatorum.  First  printed  in  an  edition  without 
date,  and  again  at  Niirnberg  in  1485  ; a book 
arranged  under  such  heads  as  Abjicere,  Abstinence, 
Absolution,  Adulation,  Avarice,  Contrition,  Con- 
science, Counsel,  The  Cross,  Damnation,  Detrac- 
tion, Election,  Faith,  Judgment,  Patience,  Poverty, 
Penitence,  Spiritus  Sanctus,  Trinity,  Visitation, 
Vocation,  and  the  like ; ending  in  Christus,  and 
forming,  says  Morley,  an  earnest,  erudite,  and  in- 
teresting mass  of  mediaeval  practical  theology. 

Summer.  A poem,  forming  one  of  the  series 
of  The  Seasons,  by  James  Thomson  (1700 — 1748), 
and  published  in  1727. 

“ Summer  is  y-comen  in.”  First  line  of 
a poem  ascribed  by  Ellis  to  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
and  preserved  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  his  History 
of  Music,  vol.  ii. 


Sumner,  Charles  Richard,  D.D.,  Bishop 

of  . Winchester  (b.  1790,  d.  1874),  translated  and 
edited  Milton’s  treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine, besides 
publishing  in  1822  a treatise  on  The  Ministerial 
Character  of  Christ.  His  Life,  by  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Sumner,  appeared  in  1876. 

Sumner,  John  Bird,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (b.  1780,  d.  1862),  published  Apostolical 
Breaching  considered  in  an  Examination  of  St.  Rauls 
Epistles  (1815)  ; A Treatise  on  the  Records  of  the 
Creation,  and  on  the  Moral  Attributes  of  the  Creator, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  Jewish  History  and 
to  the  Consistency  of  the  Principle  of  Population 
with  the  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  the  Deity  (1816) ; 
Sermons  on  the  Principal  Festivals  of  the  Christian 
Church  (1817) ; Sermons  on  the  Christian  Faith  and 
Character  (1821);  The  Evidence  of  Christianity, 
derived  from  its  Nature  and  Reception  (1824) ; Charges 
at  Chester  (1829 — 44) ; Practical  Exposition  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  (1833 
— 40);  Sermons  on  Christian  Charity  (1841);  and 
Practical  Reflections  (1859). 


Summer  Islands,  The  Battle  of.  A 

poem  by  Edmund  Waller  (1605 — 1687). 

Summerly,  Felix.'  The  nom  de  plume  under 
which  Sir  Henry  Cole  (b.  1808)  published  various 
guide-books  to  the  National  .Gallery  and  other 
places,  and  issued  several  editions  of  illustrated 
books  for  the  young. 

Summer’s  Day,  Thanks  for  a.  A poem 
by  Alexander  Hume  (1560 — 1609),  in  which, 
according  to  Campbell,  “ there  is  a train  of  images 
that  seem  peculiarly  pleasing  and  unborrowed — 
the  pictures  of  a poetical  mind,  humble,  but  genuine 
in  its  cast.” 

Summer’s  Last  Will  and  Testament. 

“A  pleasant  comedie”  by  Thomas  Nash  (1567 — 
1600?),  acted  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1592,  and 
printed  in  1600. 

Summerson,  Esther.  The  heroine  of 
Dickens’s  novel  of  Bleak  House  (q.v.). 

Summum  Bonum : “ a Discourse  of  the 
Felicitie  of  Man,”  written  by  Sir  Richard  Barck- 
ley  ; published  in  1598,  and  reprinted  in  1603  and 
1631.  “ It  purports  to  be  an  ethical  treatise  on 

human  happiness,  consisting  of  six  books.  In  the 


“ Sun  myself  (To)  in  Huncamunca’s 

eyes.” — Fielding,  Tom  Thumb,  act  l,  scene  2. 

“Sun  of  the  sleepless!  melancholy- 

star  ! ” — First  line  of  one  of  Byron’s  Hebrew 
Melodies  (q.v.) 

“ Sunbeams  out  of  cucumbers,  A 

project  for  extracting.”  See  chap.  5,  part  iii.,  of 
Swift’s  Travels  of  Gulliver  (q.v.). 

“Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath-day  to 

me,  E’en.” — Pope,  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbutlmot,  line  12. 

Sunday  under  three  Heads  : “ As  it  is ; 

As  Sabbath  Bills  would  make  it ; As  it  might  be 
made.”  A pamphlet  by  “ Timothy  Sparks,”  i.e., 
Charles  Dickens  (1812 — 1S70),  published  in  1S36, 
and  now  extremely  rare. 

Sun’s  Darling,  The.  A masque  by  John 
Ford  (1586 — 1639),  produced  in  1657. 

“Sunshine  broken  in  the  rill,  The.” 

— Moore,  Lalla  Rookli  (“The  Fire-Worshippers  ). 

“ Sunshine  of  the  breast,  The.”—' Gray, 

Ode  on  a Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 

Super  Sententias.  A prose  work  “on 
opinions,”  in  four  books,  by  Robert  Holcot  (d. 
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• 349).  The  first  book  contains  two  main  ques- 
ions,  the  second  four,  the  third  one,  and  the 
ourth  eight.  Each  main  question  heads  a col- 
ection of  subordinate  questions,  the  object  of 
vhich  is,  less  tho  explanation  than  tho  settle- 
Qent  of  faith.  It  is  asked,  for  instance,  whether 
xod  foreknew  that  ho  should  produce  tho  world  ? 
it  .Vhether  the  devils  fell  by  their  own  will  P 
I kYhether  tho  Son  of  God  could  become  incarnate  ? 
J|  ind  so  on  to  the  last  question — Whether  eternal 
H lappiness  is  the  reward  of  the  good  wayfarer 
| dirough  life  ? Holcot’s  works  were  printed  at 
Strasburg  in  three  volumes,  and  include  single 
woks,  on  The  Seven  Mortal  Sins;  The  Origin , End, 
znd  Remedy  of  Sin;  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul; 
The  Rook  of  Wisdom;  The  Song  of  Songs,  &c. 

Superannuated  Man,  The.  One  of  the 

Last  Essays  of  Elia,  by  Charles  Lamr  (1775 — 
1834),  in  the  course  of  which  he  describes  his  own 
sensations  when  he  was  asked  to  accept  as  a 
pension  for  life  the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  his 
accustomed  salary — “ a magnificent  offer.” 

“ Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the 

stage.”— John  sox,  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 

Superiority.  A comedy  by  Anthony  Brewer 
(b.  circa  1580),  produced  in  1607 ; of  note  from  the 
circumstance  that  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  a student 
at  Cambridge,  is  said  to  have  performed  in  it  the 
: part  of  Iactus. 

Supernatural  Philosopher,  The  : “ or, 

I:  the  Mysteries  of  Magick,”  by  William  Boxd  (d. 

] 1735);  published  in  1728.  It  is  apparently  an 
: audacious  piracy  from  Defoe’s  Life  of  Duncan 
< Campbell. 

“Supped  full  of  horrors;  I have.” 

— Macbeth,  act  v.,  scene  5. 

Supplement  to  Lord  Anson’s  Voyage 

| round  the  World;  “containing  a Discovery 
of  the  Island  of  Frivola.”  A satirical  romance  in 
which  the  French  nation  (Frivola)  is  severely 
ridiculed;  published  in  1752.  See  Axsox,  Lord 
George. 

Supplication  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  A. 

Published  by  Robert  Southwell  (1560 — 1595)  in 

1593. 

Supposes,  The.  A play  produced  at  Gray’s 
Inn  in  1566,  and  translated  by  George  Gascoigne 
from  Gli  Suppositi  of  Ariosto ; the  only  existing 
specimen  of  a play  in  English  prose  acted,  either 
in  public  or  private,  up  to  that  date.  It  is  included 
in  Hawkins’s  Origin  of  the  English  Drama. 

Surface,  Charles.  A young  rake  in  Sheri- 
dan’s comedy  of  The  School  for  Scandal  (q.v.). 

Surface,  Joseph,  in  Sheridan’s  comedy  of 
The  School  for  Scandal  (q.v.),  is  brother  of  tho  forc- 
oing.  He  is  a consummate  hypocrite,  and  noted 
’or  his  “ sentiments.”  Ho  pretends  to  admire  Lady 
Teazle,  and  pursues  Maria  (q.v.)  for  her  fortune. 
See  Sheridan*. 
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Surface,  Sir  Oliver,  in  Sheridan’s  comedy 
of  The  School  for  Scandal  (q.v.),  is  the  uncle  of 
Charles  and  Joseph  Surface. 

Surgeon’s  Daughter,  The.  A tale  by  Sir 

Walter  Scott  (q.v.),  published  in  1827. 

“ Surgical  operation  (It  requires  a)  to 

get  a joke  well  into  a Scotch  understanding.” — 
Sydney  Smith’s  Memoir,  by  Lady  Holland. 

Surly.  A character  in  Ben  J onson’s  comedy 
of  The  Alchemist  (q.v.). 

Surrebutter,  John,  Esq.  The  pseudonym 
under  which  John  Anstey,  son  of  the  author  of  The 
New  Rath  Guide,  published  his  Pleader's  Guide : a 
Didactic  Poem  (q.v.). 

Surrey,  Earl  of.  See  Howard,  Henry. 

Surtees,  Robert,  historian  (b.  1779,  d. 

1834),  wrote  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
County  Palatine  of  Durham  (1816 — 23),  and  a ballad 
entitled  The  Death  of  Fcatherstonhaugh  (q.v.).  His 
Life  was  written  by  the  Rev.  G.  Taylor  in  1839. 
See  also  Dr.  J.  H.  Burton’s  Rook  Hunter.  The 
Surtees  Society  was  established  in  1834  for  the 
publication  of  inedited  MSS.,  illustrating  the  his- 
tory of  the  region  lying  between  the  Humber  and 
the  Forth,  flie  Mersey  and  the  Clyde. 

Surtees  Society,  The.  See  Surtees, 

Robert. 

Susanna : “or,  the  Arraignment  of  the  Two 
Elders.”  A poem  by  Dr.  R.  Aylett,  published 
in  1622. 

“ Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty 

mind.”  King  Henry  VI.,  act  v.,  scene  6,  part  iii. 

Suspicious  Husband,  The.  A comedy 
by  Benjamin  Hoadley  (1706 — 1757),  produced  in 
1747.  See  Ranger. 

Swain,  Charles,  poet  (b.  1803,  d.  1874),  pro- 
duced Metrical  Essays  (1827) ; The  Mind,  and  other 
Poems  (1831) ; Dramatic  Chapters,  Poems,  and  Songs 
(1847);  English  Melodies  (1849);  Art  and  Fashion 
(1863);  and  Songs  and  Rallads  (1868).  See  Man- 
chester Poet,  The. 

“ Swan  of  Avon,  Sweet.”  See  Ben  Jon- 
son’s  verses  To  the  Memory  of  Shakespeare. 

S w an  of  Lichfield,  T he . A title  sometimes 
given  to  Miss  Anna  Seward,  tho  poetess  (q.v.). 

“ Swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die.”— 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  canto  iii.,  stanza  86. 

“Swashing  and  a martial  outside,  A.” 

— As  You  Like  It,  act  i.,  sceno  3. 

“ Swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  incon- 

stant moon.” — Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.,  scene  2. 

“ Swear  to  the  truth  of  a song  ? Must 

one.” — Prior,  A Rotter  Answer. 
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Sweepers,  The.  A poem  by  William 
Whitehead  (1715 — 1785),  beginning: — 

“ I sing  of  sweepers  frequent  in  tliy  streets, 

Augusta,  ns  the  flowers  which  grace  the  spring. 

Or  branches  withering  in  autumnal  shades. 

To  form  the  brooms  they  wield.  . . . 

Let  others  meanly  chant  in  tuneful  song 
The  black-shoe  race,  whose  mercenary  tribes, 

Allur'd  by  halfpence,  take  their  morning  stand 
Where  streets  divide,  aud  to  their  proffer’d  stools 
- Solicit  wandering  feet.  . . . 

“ Not  so  you  pour 

Your  blessings  on  mankind.  Nor  traffic  vile 
Be  your  employment  deem’d,"  &c. 

“ Sweet  after  showers,  ambrosial  air.” 

■ — Sect,  lxxxv.  of  In  Memoriam,  by  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson. 

“ Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low.”  A 

song  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  in  The  Princess. 

“ Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savour 

of  content.”  A sonnet  by  Eobert  Greene  (q.v.). 

- “Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity.” — 

As  You  Like  It , act  ii.,  scene  1. 

“ Sweet  Auburn ! loveliest  village  of 

tbe  plain.”  See  Auburn  ; Deserted  Village. 

“ Sweet,  be  not  proud  of  those  eyes.” 

— A lyric  by  Eobert  Herrick. 

“ Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so 

bright.”  First  line  of  Herbert’s  verses  on 

Virtue. 

“ Sweet  disorder  in  the  dress,  A.” 

First  line  of  some  stanzas  by  Eobert  Herrick 
(1591 — 1674).  Compare  with  Ben  Jonson’s  “ Still 
to  be  neat,  still  to  be  chest  ” (q.v.). 

“Sweet  Emma  Moreland  of  yonder 

town.” — Edivard  Gray,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ Sweet  is  true  love,  tho’  given  in  vain, 

in  vain.” — Elaine’s  song  in  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of 
the  King.  “ A little  song  . . . tbe  song  of  Love 
and  Death  . . . sweetly  could  she  make  and 
sing.”  See  Elaine. 

“ Sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft, 

There’s  a.”  A line  in  DiBDiN’ssong,  Poor  Jack. 

“ Sweet  looks ! I thought  them  love.” 

— A lyric  by  William  Allingham  : — 

“Alas ! how  much  mistaken ! ” 

“ Sweet  moodwhen  pleasant  thoughts, 

In  that.”  See  Wordsworth’s  Lines  written  in 
Karly  Spring : — • 

“ Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind.” 

“Sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me,  Such.” 

Aline  in  Ben  Jonson’s  song,  beginning: — 

“ Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest.” 

Sweet  WiHiam’s  FareweH.  The  title 
sometimes  given  to  the  ballad  better  known  as 
Black-Eyed  Susan  (q.v.). 

Sweet  William’s  Ghost.  A ballad,  first 
published  in  Allan  Eamsay’s  Tea  Table  Miscellany 
(q.v.) ; also  by  Kinloch,  under  the  title  of  Siveet 
William  and  May  Margaret;  and  by  Motherwell, 


under  that  of  William  and  Marjorie.  “It  is  very 
dreamlike  and  awful,”  says  Allingham.  “The 
need  of  getting  back  the  faith  and  troth  once 
plighted  is  one  of  the  strange  laws  of  the  ghostly 
kingdom.”  Sec  Fair  Margaret. 

“Sweetness  and  Light.”  “The  two 
noblest  things,”  says  Swift,  in  that  passage  of  The 
Battle  of  the  Books  (q.v.)  from  which  the  phrase, 
made  celebrated  by  Matthew  Arnold,  is  taken! 
See  Culture  and  Anarchy , by  the  latter  author. 

“ Sweetness  long  drawn  out.”  See 

“ Linked  Sweetness.” 

“Sweets  to  the  sweet.”— Hamlet,  act v., 
scene  1. 

Sweno.  Son  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  in 
Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

Swidger,  William,  with  his  wife  Molly, 
and  his  father  Philip,  figures  in  Dickens’s 
Haunted  Man. 

Swift,  Dean,  in  Thackeray’s  novel  of  Esmond 
(q.v.),  is  a reproduction,  in  fiction,  of  the  famous 
author  of  Gulliver  s Travels,  which  has  been  severely 
criticised.  “The  Swift  of  the  novel,”  says  Han- 
nay,  “is  a vulgar  Irish  bully, — a satirical  concep- 
tion only,  and  somewhat  ignobly  satirical  into  the 
bargain.  It  is  not  a true  portrait,  however  admir- 
ably executed.” 

Swift,  Jonathan,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  (b. 
1667,  d.  1745),  wrote  The  Battle  of  the  Books 
(1704)  ; Tale  of  a Tub  (1704) ; Sentiments  of  a 
Church  of  England  Man  in  Bespect  to  ^Religion  and 
Government  (1708) ; An  Argument  against  the 
Abolition  of.  Christianity  (1708) ; The  Conduct  of  the 
Allies  (17 1^) ; The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs 
(1714) ; Letters  by  M.  B.  Drapier  (1724) ; Travels 
of  Lemuel  Gulliver  (1726);  a History  of  the  Four 
Last  Years  of  Queen  Anne;  Polite  Conversation; 
Directions  to  Servants;  A Journal  to  Stella,  and 
much  miscellaneous  prose  and  poetry.  His  W orks 
Were  edited,  with  a Memoir,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  1814.  See  also  the  Biographies  by  Deane  Swift, 
Hawkesworth,  Sheridan,  Johnson,  and  Forster. 
For  Criticism,  see  Hazlitt’s  Comic  Writers , Thack- 
eray’s English  Humourists,  Jeaffreson’s  hovels  and 
Novelists,  Masson’s  Novelists  and  their  Styles, 
Taine’s  English  Literature,  and  other  writers.  “As 
an  author,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “ there  are 
three  peculiarities  remarkable  in  the  character  of 
Swift.  The  first  of  these  is  the  distinguished 
attribute  of  originality,  and  it  cannot  be  refused  to 
Swift  by  the  most  severe  critic.  Even  Johnson 
has  allowed  that  perhaps  no  author  can  be  found 
who  has  borrowed  so  little,  or  has  so  well  main- 
tained his  claim  to  be  considered  as  original.  There- 
was  indeed  nothing  written  before  his  time  which 
could  serve  for  his  model.  The  second  peculiarity 
is  his  total  indifference  to  literary  fame.  He  is 
often  anxious  about  the  success  of  his  argument, 
and  angrily  jealous  of  those  who  debate  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  purpose  for  which  he  assumes  the 
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pen,  but  ho  evinces,  on  all  occasions,  an  unaffected 
indifference  for  the  fate  of  his  writings,  provided 
the  end  of  their  publication  was  answered.  Tho 
third  distinguishing  mark  of  Swift’s  literary  cha- 
racter is  that,  with  the  exception  of  history  (for 
his  fugitive  attempts  in  Pindaric  and  Latin  verso 
are  too  unimportant  to  be  noticed),  he  has  never 
attempted  any  style  of  composition  in  which  he 
has  not  obtained  a distinguished  pitch  of  excellence. 
We  may  often  think  the  immediate  mode  of  exer- 
cising his  talents  trilling,  and  sometimes  coarse  and 
offensive ; but  his  Anglo-Latin  verses,  his  riddles, 
his  indelicate  descriptions,  and  his  violent  political 
satires,  are  in  their  various  departments  as  excel- 
lent as  the  subjects  admitted,  and  only  leave  us 
room  occasionally  to  regret  that  so  much  talent 
was  not  more  uniformly  employed  upon  nobler 
topics.  As  a poet,  Swift’s  post  is  pre-eminent  in 
the  sort  of  poetry  he  cultivated.  He  never  at- 
tempted any  species  of  composition  in  which  either 
the  sublime  or  the  pathetic  was  required  of  him, 
but  in  every  department  of  poetry  where  wit  was 
necessary,  he  displayed,  as  the  subject  chanced  to 
require,  either  the  blasting  lightning  of  satire,  or 
the  lambent  and  meteor-like  coruscations  of 
frolicsome  humour.  His  powers  of  versification 
are  admirably  adapted  to  his  favourite  subjects. 
Swift  seldom  elevates  his  tone  above  a satirical 
diatribe,  a moral  lesson,  or  a poem  on  manners ; 
but  the  former  are  unrivalled  in  severity,  and 
the  latter  in  ease.  Sometimes  the  intensity  of 
his  satire  gives  to  his  poetry  a character  of 
emphatic  violence  which  borders  upon  grandeur. 
Yet  this  grandeur  is  founded,  not  on  sublimity 
either  of  conception  or  expression,  but  upon  the 
energy  of  both;  and  indicates  rather  ardour  of 
temper  than  power  of  imagination.  The  eleva- 
tion of  tone  arises  from  the  strong  mood  of 
passion  rather  than  from  poetical  fancy.  As  an 
historian,  Swift  is  entitled  to  little  notice.  The 
History  of  England,  is  an  abridgment,  written 
evidently  in  imitation  of  Paterculus,  but  without 
those  advantages  in  point  of  information  which 
rendered  the  Latin  author  valuable.  His  account 
of  the  Four  Last  Tears  of  Queen  Anne  has  little 
pretensions  to  the  name  of  history ; it  is  written 
with  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  a party  writer, 
and  does  not  deserve  to  be  separated  from  the 
Examiners  and  other  political  tracts  of  which 
Swift  was  the  author.  But  although  his  political 
treatises  raised  his  fame  when  published,  and  are 
still  read  as  excellent  models  of  that  species  of 
composition,  it  is  to  his  Tale  of  a Tub , to  The  Battle 
of  the  Books , to  his  moral  romance  of  Gulliver,  and 
to  his  smaller,  but  not  less  exquisite  satires  upon 
men  and  manners,  that  Swift  owes  the  extent  and 
permanency  of  his  popularity  as  an  English  classic 
of  tho  first  rank.  In  reference  to  these  works, 
Cardinal  Polignac  used  the  remarkable  expression, 
‘qu’il  avait  l’esprit  createur.’  Ho  possessed, 
indeed,  in  the  highest  perfection,  the  wonderful 
power  of  so  embodying  and  imaging  forth  ‘ tho 
shadowy  tribes  of  mind,’  that  the  fiction  of  tho 


imagination  is  received  by  the  reader  as  if  it  were 
truth.  Undoubtedly  the  same  keen  and  powerful 
intellect,  which  could  sound  all  the  depths  and 
shallows  of  active  life,  had  stored  his  mind  with 
facts  drawn  from  his  own  acute  observation,  and 
thus  supplied  with  materials  the  creative  talent 
which  he  possessed ; for  although  the  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind  may  be,  in  a certain  extent, 
intuitive,  and  subsist  without  extended  acquaint- 
ance with  the  living  world,  yet  that  acquaintance 
with  manners,  equally  remarkable  in  Swift’s  pro- 
ductions, could  only  be  acquired  from  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  actual  business  of  the  world. 
In  fiction  he  possessed,  in  the  most  extensive 
degree,  the  art  of  verisimilitude — the  power,  as  we 
observe  in  the  case  of  Gulliver's  Travels , of  adopting 
and  sustaining  a fictitious  character,  under  every 
peculiarity  of  place  and  circumstance.  A consider- 
able part  of  this  secret  rests  upon  minuteness  of 
narrative.  Small  and  detached  facts  form  the  fore- 
ground of  a narrative  when  told  by  an  eye-witness, 
but  to  a distant  spectator  all  these  minute  inci- 
dents are  lost  and  blended  in  the  general  current 
of  events,  and  it  requires  the  discrimination  of 
Swift  or  Defoe  to  select,  in  a fictitious  narrative, 
such  an  enumeration  of  minute  incidents  as  might 
strike  the  beholder  of  a real  fact.  This  proposition 
has  a corollary  resting  on  the  same  principles. 
There  is  a distance  as  well  as  a foreground  in 
narrative,  as  in  natural  perspective,  and  the  scale 
of  objects  necessarily  decreases  as  they  are  with- 
drawn from  the  vicinity  of  him  who  reports  them. 
In  this  particular  the  art  of  Swift  is  equally  mani- 
fest. The  information  which  Gulliver  acquires 
from  hearsay  is  communicated  in  a more  vague 
and  general  manner  than  that  reported  on  his  own 
knowledge.  He  does  not,  like  other  voyagers  into 
Utopian  realms,  bring  us  back  a minute  account  of 
their  laws  and  government,  but  merely  such  general 
information  upon  these  topics  as  a well-informed 
and  curious  stranger  may  be  reasonably  supposed 
to  acquire,  during  some  months’  residence  in  a 
foreign  country.”  Scott  concludes  by  quoting 
with  approbation  the  following  comments  by  Dr. 
Johnson  on  the  style  of  Swift : — “ In  his  works,” 
says  the  latter  critic,  “ he  has  given  very  different 
specimens  both  of  sentiment  and  expression.  His 
Tale  of  a Tub  has  little  resemblance  to  his  other 
pieces.  It  exhibits  a vehemence  and  rapidity  of 
mind,  a copiousness  of  images,  and  vivacity  of 
diction,  such  as  he  afterwards  never  possessed, 
or  never  exerted.  In  his  other  works  is  found  an 
equable  tenor  of  easy  language,  which  rather 
trickles  than  flows.  His  delight  was  in  simplicity. 
That  he  has  in  his  works  no  metaphor,  as  has  been 
said,  is  not  true ; but  his  few  metaphors  seem  to 
be  received  rather  by  necessity  than  choice.  Ho 
studied  purity.  His  sentences  are  never  too  much 
dilated,  or  contracted,  and  it  will  not  bo  easy  to 
find  any  embarrassment  in  the  complication  of  his 
clauses,  any  inconsequence  in  his  connections,  or 
abruptness  in  his  transitions.  His  stylo  was  wvll 
suited  to  his  thoughts,  which  are  never  subtilised 
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by  nice  disquisitions,  decorated  by  sparkling  con- 
ceits, elevated  by  ambitious  sentences,  or  variegated 
by  far-sought;  learning.  Tho  peruser  of  Swift  wants 
little  previous  knowledge  ; and  it  will  be  sufficient 
that  he  is  acquainted  with  common  words  and 
common  things ; he  is  neither  required  to  mount 
elevations,  nor  to  explore  profundities  ; his  passago 
is  always  on  a level,  a long  solid  ground,  without 
asperities,  without  distinction.”  See  Argument, 
&c. ; Baucis  and  Philemon  ; Battle  of  the 
Books,  The  ; Broomstick,  &c.  ; Cadenus  ; Con- 
versation ; Creichton  ; Drapier  Letters  ; Eng- 
lish Tongue,  The  ; Hospital  for  Incurables; 
Letters  ; Modest  Proposal,  A ; Project  for 
the  Advancement  of  Religion  ; Tale  of  a Tub  ; 
Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects;  Travels  into 
Several  Remote  Regions  of  the  World. 

“ Swiftly  walk  over  the  western 

wave.” — To  Night , by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 
written  in  1820. 

“ Swimmer  in  his  agony?  Of  some 

strong.”  See  stanza  53,  canto  ii.,  oi  Byron’s  Non 
Juan  (q.v). 

Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles,  poet  and 
critic  (b.  1837),  has  published  The  Queen  Mother 
and  Rosamond,  plays  (1861);  Atalanta  in  Calydon , 
(1864),  (q.v.) ; Chastelard  (1865),  (q.v.) ; Foems  and 
Ballads  (q.v.),  (1866);  Notes  on  Foems  and  Reviews 
(1866) ; A Song  of  Italy  (1867),  (q.v.)  ; William 
Flake,  a critical  essay  (1868)  ; Notes  on  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition  (1868)  ; Ode  on  the  Froclamation 
of  the  French  Republic  (1870) ; Songs  before  Sunrise 
(1871),  (q.v.) ; Under  the  Microscope  (187 2) ; Fothwell, 
a tragedy  (1874) ; Essays  and  Studies  (187 5);  George 
Chapman,  an  essay  (1875);  Erect heus,  a tragedy 
(1876);  andM  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte  (1877).  For 
Criticism,  see  Lowell’s  Study  Windows,  Forman’s 
Living  Poets,  and  Clarence  Stedman’s  Victorian 
Poets.  “The  oneLaculty,”  says  Stedman,  “ in  which 
Swinburne  excels  any  living  English  poet  is  his 
miraculous  gift  of  rhythm,  his  command  over  the 
unsuspected  sources  of  a language.  Before  the 
advent  of  Swinburne  we  did  not  realise  the  full 
scope  of  English  verse.  In  his  hands  it  is  like  the 
violin  of  Paganini.  The  range  of  his  fantasias, 
roulades,  arias,  new  effects  of  measure  and  sound, 
is  incomparable  with  anything  hitherto  known. 
The  first  emotion  of  one  who  studies  even  his 
immature  work  is  that  of  wonder  at  the  freedom 
and  richness  of  his  diction,  the  su-surrus  of  his 
rhythm,  his  unconscious  alliterations,  the  end- 
less change  of  his  syllabic  harmonies,  resulting  in 
the  alternate  softness  and  strength,  height  and  fall, 
riotous  or  chastened  music,  of  his  affluent  verse. 
In  his  poetry  we  discover  qualities  we  did  not 
know  were  in  the  language — a softness  that  seemed 
Italian,  a rugged  strength  we  thought  was 
German,  a blithe  and  debonnaire  lightness  we  de- 
spaired of  capturing  from  the  French.  It  is  safe 
to  declare  that  at  last  a time  has  come  when  the 
force  of  expression  can  no  farther  go.  I do  not 
say  it  has  not  gone  too  far.  The  fruit  may  be, 


and  here  is,  too  luscious ; the  flower  is  often  of 
an  odour  too  intoxicating  to  endure.  Yet  what 
execution!  .The  voice  may  not  be  equal  to  the 
grandest  music,  nor  trained  and  restrained  as  it 
should  bo.  But  the  voice  is  there,  and  its  possessor 
has  the  finest  natural  organ  to  which  this  genera- 
tion has  listened.  Swinburne,  especially  in  his 
earlier  poems,  has  weakened  his  effects  by  cloying 
us  with  excessive  richness  of  epithet  and  sound : 
in  later  works,  by  too  elaborate  expression  and  re- 
dundancy of  treatment.  Still,  while  Browning’s 
amplification  is  wont  to  be  harsh  and  obscure, 
Swinburne,  even  if  obscure,  or  when  the  thought 
is  one  that  he  has  repeated  again  and  again,  always 
gives  us  unapproachable  melody  and  grace.  It  is 
true  that  his  glories  of  speech  often  hang  upon  the 
slightest  thread  of  purpose.  He  so  constantly 
wants  to  stop  and  sing  when  he  gets  along  slowly 
with  a plot.  As  we  listen  to  his  fascinating  music, 
the  meaning,  like  the  libretto  of  an  opera,  often 
passes  out  of  mind.  The  melody  is  unbroken  : in 
this,  as  in  other  matters,  Swinburne’s  fault  is  that 
of  excess.  Until  recently  his  voice  had  a narrow 
range;  its  effect  resulted  from  changes  on  a few 
notes.  The  richness  of  these  permutations  was  a 
marvel,  yet  a series  of  them  blended  into  man- 
nerism. His  first  volume,  The  Queen  Mother,  and 
Rosamond,  gave  him  no  reputation.  "We  now  see 
that  it  was  of  much  significance.  It  showed  the 
new  author  to  be  completely  unaffected  by  the 
current  idyllic  method.  Not  a trace  of  Tennyson; 
just  a trace,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Browning; 
above  all,  a true  dramatic  manner  of  the  poet’s 
own.  Three  years  later  Swinburne  printed  his 
classical  tragedy,  Atalanta  in  Calydon.  Swinburne 
took  up  the  classical  dramatic  form,  and  made  the 
dry  bones  live,  as  even  Landor  and  Arnold  had. 
not ; as  no  man  had,  before  or  after  Shelley. 
Atalanta  reads  like  an  inspired  translation.  As  a 
work  of  art,  it  stiff  remains  the  poet’s  flaw- 
less effort,  showing  the  most  objective  purpose, 
and  clarified  by  the  necessity  of  restraint.”  Of 
Foems  and  Ballads  the  same  critic  says : “ Some 
were  content  to  reprehend,  or  smack  their  lips 
over  the  questionable  portions  of  the  book ; but 
many,  while  perceiving  the  crudeness  of  the  ruder 
strains,  rej  oiced  in  the  lyrical  splendour  that  broke 
out  here  and  there,  and  welcomed  the  poet’s  unique 
additions  to  the  metric  and  stanzaic  forms  of 
English  verse.  The  fuff  bloom  of  his  lyrical  genius 
appears  not  only  in  the  choruses  of  Atalanta,  but 
in  that  large  moulded  ode,  Ave  Atque  Vale,  com- 
posed in  memory  of  Charles  Bandelaire.  Here  is 
an  ethereal  strain  of  the  highest  elegiac  order, 
fashioned  in  a severe  yet  flexible  spirit  of  lyric  art. 
A Song  of  Italy  is  marked  by  sonorous  eloquence, 
and  carries  us  buoyantly  along.  The  Ode  to  the 
French  Republic  was  less  worthy  of  the  author,  and 
not  equal  to  the  occasion.  Songs  before  Sunrise 
may  be  taken  as  the  crowning  effort  of  the  author 
during  this  period.  In  Swinburne’s  poems  we  do 
not  perceive  the  love  of  nature  which  was  so 
passionate  an  element  in  the  spirit  and  writings 
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t Shelley.  He  has  been  an  industrious  man  of 
itters.  His  prose,  like  Iris  poetry,  is  unflagging 
ad  impetuous  beyond  that  of  other  men.  No 
aodem  writer,  save  Do  Quincey,  has  sustained 
timself  so  easily  and  with  such  cumulative  force 
hrough  passages  which  strain  the  reader’s  mental 
lower.  Chastelard  is  warm-blooded  and  modern, 
.-barged  with  lurid  passion  and  romance.  It  has 
ess  mannerism  than  we  find  in  most  of  the  author’s 
,arly  style.  Tho  chief  personages  are  drawn 
:trongly  and  distinctly,  and  the  language  is  true 
o the  matter  and  the  time.  The  whole  play  is 
il  ntensely  emotional.  The  second  and  greater 
oortion  of  the  Stuart  trilogy  required  a man  to 
write  it.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  to  determine 
:he  place  of  Bothicell  in  English  literature ; but  I 
igree  with  them  who  declare  that  Swinburne,  by 
• this  massive  and  heroic  composition,  has  placed 
himself  in  the  front  line  of  our  poets;  that  no  one 
{J.  can  be  thought  his  superior  in  true  dramatic  power. 
( Considered  as  a dramatic  epic,  it  has  no  parallel. 
Hf,”  says  Stedman  in  conclusion,  “ Swinburne  were 
:tq  write  no  more,  and  his  past  works  should  be 
.collected  in  a single  volume,  although,  as  in  the 
remains  of  Shelley,  we  might  find  little  narrative 
verse,  what  a world  of  melody,  and  what  a wealth 
of  imaginative  song ! It  is  true  that  his  well- 
known  manner  would  pervade  the  book  ; we  should 
find  no  great  variety  of  mood,  few  studies  of  visible 
objects,  a meagre  reflection  of  English  life  as  it 
exists  to-day.  Yet  a subtle  observer  would  per- 
ceive how  truly  he  represents  his  own  time ; and  to 
a poet  this  compendium  would  become  a lyrical 
handbook — a treasured  exposition  of  creative  and 


beautiful  design.” 


“Swinish  multitude,  The.” 

Trench  Revolution. 


Burke, 


Swiss  Family  Robinson,  The : “ or,  the 

Adventures  of  a Shipwrecked  Family  on  a Desolate 
Island.”  Written  by  Joachim  Heinrich  Kampe, 
and  frequently  translated  into  English.  It  was 
obviously  suggested  by  Robinson  Crusoe  (q.v.).  “ No 
one  but  a German,”  says  Miss  Yonge,  “could  have 
thought  it  practicable  to  land  a whole  family  in 
a row  of  washing-tubs  nailed  together  between 
planks — and  the  island  did  contain  peculiar  flora 
and  fauna  ; but  the  book  is  an  extremely  engaging 
one,  for  all  that.” 

Swithun,  Miracles  of.  Described  in  Latin 
verse  by  Wolstan  of  Winchester  (circa  990). 

Switzerland.  A series  of  eight  love  lyrics, 
by  Matthew  Arnold  (b.  1822). 

Swiveller,  Dick.  A character  in  Dickens’s 
novel  of  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  (q.v.). 

Sword  (Captain)  and  Captain  Pen.  A 

poem  by  Leioh  Hunt,  in  which  the  writer  dis- 
cusses tho  respective  powers  and  properties  of  those 
two  powerful  instruments.  See  “ Pen  is  mightier 
than  the  Sword.” 

Sword  Chant  of  Thorstein  Raudi.  A 
lyric  by  William  Motherwell  (1797 — 1835). 


“ Swore  terribly  in  Flanders,  Our 

armies.”  See  chapter  xi.,  vol.  iii.,  of  Sterne’s 
Tristram  Shandy  (q.v.). 

Sybil:  “ or.  The  Two  Nations.”  A novel  by 
Benjamin  Disraeli  (q.v.),  published  in  1845. 

“ Few,”  says  a critic,  “ will  read  tho  volumes  for 
either  tho  story  or  the  plot.” 

Sybil  W arner . A character  in  Lord  Lytton’s 
romance  of  The  Last  of  the  Barons. 

Sycorax.  The  dam  of  Prospero’s  slave,  Cali- 
ban (q.v.),  in  The  Tempest  (q.v.). 

Sycorax,  in  Dibdin’s  “bibliographical  ro- 
mance,” called  Bibliomania  (q.v.),  is  intended  for 
Joseph  Bitson,  the  literary  critic  and  antiquary. 

Sydney,  Lord  Henry.  A character  in 
Disraeli’s  novel  of  Coning sby  (q.v.). 

Sylphs,  The,  figure  in  Pope’s  poem  of  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock  (q.v.).  See  Ariel. 

Sylva : “ or,  a Discourse  of  Forest  Trees,  and  the 
Propagation  of  Timber  in  his  Maj esty’s  Dominions,” 
by  John  Evelyn  (1620 — 1706) ; published  in  1664, 
and  “written  in  consequence  of  an  application 
to  the  Boyal  Society  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Navy,  who  dreaded  a scarcity  of  timber  in  the 
country.  This  work,  aided  by  the  king’s  example, 
stimulated  the  landowners  to  plant  an  immense 
number  of  oak  trees,  which,  a century  after,  proved 
of  the  greatest  service  to  the  nation  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  of  war.”  It  was  edited  by  Dr.  Hunter 
in  1776,  and  was  republished  in  1825. 

Sylva  Sylvarum:  “or,  a Naturall  Historie, 
in  ten  centuries,”  by  Lord  Bacon  (q.v.);  published 
by  Dr.  Kawley  in  1627. 

Sylvander.  The  name  under  which  Bobert 
Burns  corresponded  for  some  time  with  a Mrs. 
Maclehose.  See  Clarinda. 

Sylvanus  Urban.  See  Urban,  Sylvanus. 

Sylvester,  Joshua,  poet  and  translator  (b. 
1563,  d.  1618),  was  the  author  of  Poems , published 
in  1614 — 20,  and  of  a translation  of  The  Divine 
Weeks  and  Works  of  the  French  poet  Du  Bartas. 
The  latter  was  highly  esteemed  by  Spenser,  Bishop 
Hall,  Izaak  Walton,  and  Milton,  the  last-named  of 
whom  is  thought  to  have  been  slightly  indebted  to  it 
for  some  ideas  and  expressions.  Among  Sylvester’s 
other  works  are  Lachrymce  Lachrymarum : or,  the 
Spirit  of  Tcarcs  Distilled  (1612);  and  Tobacco  Battered 
and  the  Pipes  Shattered  about  their  Tares,  that  idcly 
Ldolize  so  base  and  barbarous  a Weed,  or  at  least 
ovcrlove  so  loathsome  a Vanity,  by  a Volley  of  Holy 
Shot  Thundered  from  Mount  Helicon  (1615).  See 
Silver-tongued,  The. 

Sylvia.  See  Discoveries. 

Sylvia : “ or,  the  May  Queen.”  A poem  by 
George  Darley  (q.v.),  published  in  1827;  “a 
crude  but  poetical  study  in  tho  sweet  pastoral 
manner  of  Jonson  and  Flotcher.” 
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Synagogue,  The : “ or,  Shadow  of  the 
Temple.’’  A collection  of  sacred  poems,  “ in  imi- 
tation of  Mr.  George  Herbert”  (q.v.),  by  Chris- 
topher Harvey  (1597 — 1063),  published  in  1047.. 

Syntax,  Dr.,  The  Three  Tours  of.  A 

humorous  poem,  which,  appearing-  collectively  in 
1855,  had  previously  appeared  in  three  separate 
parts : The  Tour  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque , in 
1812;  the  Tour  in  Search  of  Consolation,  in  1820; 
and  the  Tour  in  Search  of  a Wife,  in  1821.  The 
author  was  William  Coombe  (1741 — 1823),  and 
they  were  illustrated  by  Rowlandson  in  drawings 
whose  graphic  humour  had  much  to  do  with  the 
success  of  the  work.  The  following  were  not  by 
Coombe  : — The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  through  London 
(1810);  Dr.  Syntax  in  Paris,  in  Search  of  the  Gro- 
tesque (1820);  and  Dr.  Sytitax’s  Life  of  Napoleon 
(1823). 

Syphax.  A character  in  Addison’s  tragedy 
of  Cato  (q.v.). 

Syphax.  Chief  of  the  Arabs  who  joined  the 
Egyptian  armament  against  the  Crusaders,  in 
Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

Syrinx : “ or,  a Sevenfold  Historie,  handled 
with  Varietie  of  pleasant  and  profitable,  both  com- 
mical  and  tragical!  argument,”  by  William  War- 
ner (1558 — 1609)  ; printed  in  1597.  This  work, 
which  Warton  describes  as  a novel  or  suite  of 
stories  much  in  the  style  of  the  adventures  of 
Heliodorus’  Ethiopic  Romance,  originally  appeared 
in  1554,  under  the  title  of  Pan  his  Syrinx,  or  Pipe, 
compact  of  seven  Reedes,  including , in  one , seven 
Tragicall  and  Commicall  Arguments. 


T 

Tabard,  The,  is  the  inn,  in  High  Street, 
Southwark,  from  which  Chaucer  makes  his  pil- 
grims start  on  their  journey  to  Canterbury.  “At 
the  Southwark  inns,”  saysMorley,  “ the  companies 
who  had  agreed  to  make  the  pilgrimage  together 
to  the  shrine  of  Canterbury  usually  and  naturally 
met.  Southwark  was  close  to  the  highway  of  the 
Thames,  which  brought  pilgrims  also  from  other 
villages  and  towns  upon  the  river.”  A tabard, 
Morley  adds,  is  the  sleeveless  coat  on  which  arms 
were  embroidered,  when  it  was  worn  by  nobles,  as 
by  the  heralds  for  their  coats  of  arms  in  service. 
The  name  of  the  Tabard  was  altered  into  Talbot, 
after  the  famous  inn,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  had 
been  burnt  down  by  the  fire  of  1676.  The  last 
remains  of  the  old  hostelry  fell  before  the  march  of 
modern  improvement  a few  years  since. 

“ Table  of  my  memory,  The.”— Samlet, 
act  i.,  scene  5. 

“ Table  on  a roar,  To  set  the.”— Samlet, 
act  v.,  scene  1. 


Table-Talk.  A poem  by  William  Cowppv 
(q.v.),  published  in  1782. 

Table-Talk:  “being  the  Discourses  of  John 
Selden,  Esq. ; or  his  Sence  of  Various  Matters  of 
W eight  and  High  Consequence  Relating  especially 
to  Religion  and  State.”  Published  in  1689,  and 
again  in  1696,  1698,  1716,  1786  (with  a Life  of  the 
author),  1789,  1819  (edited  by  Dr.  Irving),  1847 
(edited,  with  biography  and  notes,  by  Singer),  1856 
(in  the  Library  of  Old  Authors),  and  1868  fin 
Arber’s  English  Reprints).  It  was  also  edited  by 
Archdeacon  Wilkins  with  the  other  works  of 
Selden  in  1726.  The  original  editor  was  the  Rev. 
Richard  Mil  ward,  who  did  for  Selden  what  Boswell 
did  for  Johnson,  though,  unfortunately,  not  so 
copiously.  The  Table-Talk  belongs  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  says  Arber,  to  1634 — 1654.  It  is  arranged 
by  Milward  under  headings  alphabetically  placed, 
and  treats  of  such  various  topics  as  Articles,  Baptism, 
Bible,  Bishops,  Books,  Ceremony,  Christmas,  Clergy, 
Confession,  Conscience,  Creed,  Duel,  Epitaph,  Faith 
and  Works,  Gentlemen,  Holy-days,  Idolatry,  Jews, 
Juggling,  King,  Law,  Lectures,  Liturgy,  Marriage, 
Money,  Oaths,  Oracles,  Poetry,  Popery,  Presbytery, 
Proverbs,  Religion,  Sacraments,  Trade,  Truth, 
University,  Wit,  Women.  Some  of  his  definitions 
have  passed  into  current  coin  of  the  realm.  Thus 
he  says  of  humility  that  it  is  “ a Vertue  all  preach, 
none  practise;”  and  of  libels  that  “though  some 
make  slight  ” of  them,  “ yet  you  may  see  by  them 
how  the  wind  sets ; as  take  a straw  and  throw  it 
up  into  the  air ; you  shall  see  by  that  which  way 
the  wind  is.”  Again,  of  marriage,  that  “of  all 
actions  in  a man’s  life  his  marriage  does  least  con- 
cern other  people,  yet  of  all  actions  of  our  life,  ’tis 
most  medled  with  by  other  people ;”  and  of  pleasure, 
that  “ pleasure  is  nothing  else  but  the  intermission 
of  pain,  the  enjoying  of  something  I am  in. great 
trouble  for  till  I have  it.”  Coleridge,  speaking  of 
the  Table-Talk,  says  there  is  “ more  weighty  bullion 
sense”  in  it  than  he  ever  found  “in  the  same 
number  of  pages  of  any  uninspired  writer.”  “ Oh !” 
he  cries,  “ to  have  been  with  Selden  over  his  glass 
of  wine,  making  every  accident  an  outlet  and  a 
vehicle  of  wisdom!”  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the 
work  that  it  was  better  than  all  the  ana  of  the 
Continent.  “ These  sayings,”  remarks  Hallam, 
“ are  full  of  a vigour,  raciness,  and  a kind  of  scorn 
of  the  half-learned,  far  less  wide,  but  more  cutting, 
than  that  of  Scaliger.”  “ Dry,  grave,  and  almost 
crabbed  in  his  writings,  Selden’s  conversation,” 
says  Hannay,  “ is  homely,  humorous,  shrewd, 
vivid,  even  delightful ! He  is  still  the  great 
scholar  and  the  tough  Parliamentarian,  but  merry, 
playful,  and  witty.  He  writes  like  the  opponent 
of  Grotius ; he  talks  like  the  friend  of  Ben  Jon- 
son.” 

Table-Talk,  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
was  published  in  1835.  It  consists  of  specimens 
of  his  conversation  as  noted  down  from  time  to 
time  by  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  his  nephew. 
These  specimens  extend  from  December  29,  1822, 
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to  July  10,  1834,  and  range  over  a very  wide 
variety  of  subjects.  “ I know,”  writes  the  tran- 
- scriber,  “ better  than  any  one  can  tell  me,  how  in- 
adequately these  represent  the  peculiar  splendour 
and  individuality  of  Mr.  Coleridge’s  conversation. 
How  should  it  be  otherwise  ? Who  could  always 
follow  to  tho  turning-point  lcs  long  arrow-tlights 
of  thought?  Who  could  fix  those  ejaculations  of 
light,  those  tones  of  a prophet,  which  at  times  have 
; made  me  bend  before  him  as  before  an  inspired 
man  ? Such  acts  of  spirits  as  these  were  too  subtle 
to  be  fettered  down  on  paper.  Yet  I would  fain 
hope  that  these  pages  will  prove  that  all  is  not 
lost ; that  something  of  the  wisdom,  the  learning, 
and  the  eloquence  of  a great  man’s  social  converse 
has  been  snatched  from  forgetfulness,  and  endowed 
with  a permanent  shape  for  general  use.” 

Table-Talk  of  Samuel  Rogers,  Recol- 
lections of  the,  appeared  in  1856. 

Tacitus.  Among  the  translations  of  this  Latin 
historian  are  those  by  Arthur  Murphy  (q.v.),  A.  J. 
Church,  and  W.  J.  Brodribb  (1864  and  1868),  A. 
H.  Beesley  (1869),  and  R.  Mongan  (1872).  See 
Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers. 

Tackleton.  The  toy  merchant,  in  Dickens’s 
story  of  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  (q.v.). 

Tadpole.  An  electioneering  agent  who  figures 
in  Disraeli’s  Coningsby.  He  is  identified  with  a 
Mr.  Bonham.  See  Taper. 

Tag,  Rag,  and  Bobtail,  Messrs.  The 

pseudonym  adopted  by  Isaac  Disraeli  ( 1 7 66—184  8) , 
in  the  publication  of  his  Flim-Flams  ! or  the  Life 
and  Errors  of  my  Uncle , and  the  Amours  of  my 
Aunt,  with  Illustrations  and  Obscurities  (1805). 

Tain  Bo  Chuailgne,  The  (or  Cattle-Spoil 
of  Chuailgne,  a place  now  called  Cooley,  in  the 
county  of  Louth),  is  an  old  Gaelic  tale,  an  outline 
of  which  will  be  found  in  Morley’s  English  Writers. 
Professor  O’Curry  regards  the  tale  as  holding  to- 
wards Irish  history  the  position  held  by  the 
Argonautic  Expedition,  and  tho  Seven  against 
Thebes,  towards  Greek  History. 

Tait,  Archibald  Campbell,  D.D.,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (b.  1804),  has  published 
Hangers  and  Safeguards  of  Modern  Theology  (1861), 
The  Word  of  God  and  the  Ground  of  Faith  (1863), 
Harmony  of  Revelation  and  the  Sciences  (1864),  The 
Rresent  Condition  of  the  Church  of  England  (1872), 
and  various  charges  and  sermons ; besides  contri- 
butions to  the  quarterly  reviews. 

Tak  your  auld  cloak  about  ye.  A 

Scottish  song,  printed  in  The  Tea  Table  Miscellany 
(q.v.),  and  supposed  to  belong  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  Tho  following  lines  bear  a strong  resem- 
blance to  some  quoted  by  Iago  in  Othello , act  ii., 
scene  3 : — 

"Id  flnj-R  when  our  Kin?  Robert  ran?, 

Hia  trews  they  coat  but  half-n-erown ; 

He  salt!  t hey  were  a groat  ower  dear, 

And  ca'd  the  tailor  title!  and  loon." 


“ Take  her  up  tenderly,  Lift  her  with 

care.”  See  Hood’s  poem,  'The  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

“ Take  him  for  all  in  all,  I shall  not 

look  upon  his  like  again.” — Hamlet,  act  i., 
scene  2. 

“ Take  no  note  of  time  (We)  But 

from  its  loss.” — Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  i., 
line  55. 

“ Take,  O take  those  lips  away.”  First 
line  of  a verse  in  Measure  for  Measure,  act  iv., 
scene  1.  The  same  verse,  and  another  begin- 
ning— 

“ Hide,  O hide  those  hills  of  snow,” 

occur  in  the  spurious  edition  of  Shakespeare’s 
Poems  (1640),  and  in  the  play  of  The  Bloody  Bro- 
ther, act  v.,  scene  2. 

Tal  y Moelire,  Ode  on  the  Battle  of:  by 

Gwalchmai,  a Welsh  bard  (circa  1150) ; describing 
the  defeat  of  the  fleet  sent  to  Wales  in  1157,  by 
Henry  II.  It  has  been  translated  by  Gray,  the 
poet,  in  his  Triumphs  of  Owen. 

“ Tale  in  everything,  A.”  See  Words- 
worth’s poem  of  Simon  Lee. 

Tale  of  a Trumpet,  A.  A humorous  poem 

by  Thomas  Hood. 

Tale  of  a Tub  : “ written  for  the  universal 
improvement  of  mankind,”  by  Jonathan  Swift 
(1667  — 1745),  and  published,  anonymously,  in 
1704.  It  had  been  sketched  out  and  composed 
either  during  the  author’s  residence  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  or  during  his  stay  with  Sir 
William  Temple,  at  Moor  Park,  in  1692.  “ Under 

the  allegory  of  three  sons  altering,  neglecting, 
observing,  or  mistaking  the  will  of  their  father, 
Swift  satirises  unsparingly  the  corruptions  and 
pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the 
extremes  and  follies  of  the  dissenting  bodies,  and 
describes  with  approval,  or  at  least  without  con- 
spicuous offensiveness,  the  origin  and  establishment 
of  the  Reformed  Churches,  particularly  that  of 
England.  At  the  same  time,  in  his  Preface  and 
Digressions,  he  stops,  and  turns  aside,  to  deal 
piercing  thrusts,  and  crushing  down-strokes  at 
arrogant,  feeble,  pretentious,  and  scurrilous  critics, 
pedants,  and  authors,  of  his  own  and  all  time. 
The  satire  operated,  however,  so  far  injuriously 
against  his  own  prospects,  that  it  effectually  pre- 
vented him  from  obtaining  any  high  preferment  in 
the  English  Church  ; and  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
who  to  a great  extent  had  tho  ear  of  the  queen, 
was  so  utterly  scandalised  by  it  that  lie  assured 
her  Majesty  that  the  writer  of  it  must  be  an  infidel. 
In  tho  same  way  Voltaire  is  said  to  have  recom- 
mended it  to  his  own  proselytes,  ‘ because  the 
ludicrous  combinations  which  arc  formed  in  the 
mind  by  tho  perusal  tend  to  lower  the  respect  duo 
to  revelation.’  ” 

Tale  of  a Tub,  The.  A comedy,  by  Ben 
Jonson,  produced  in  1633,  and  the  last  work  that 
he  submitted  to  the  stage. 
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“ Tale  of  Troy  divine,  The.”— Milton, 
II  Denser  oso,  line  100. 

Tale  of  Two  Cities,  A.  A novel,  by 
Charles  Dickens  (1812 — 1870),  originally  produced 
in  All  the  Year  Round  for  1859,  and  afterwards 
republished  in  a complete  form.  The  author 
says  he  first  conceived  the  main  idea  of  the  story 
when  acting,  with  his  children  and  friends,  in 
Wilkie  Collins’s  drama  of  The  Frozen  Deep.  The 
scene  of  his  narrative  is  the  French  Revolution 
of  17S9,  and  it  was  one  of  Dickens’s  hopes,  he 
says,  to  add  something  to  the  popular  and  pic- 
turesque means  of  understanding  that  terrible  time ; 
“though  no  one,”  he  says,  “can  hope  to  add 
anything  to  the  philosophy  of  Carlyle’s  wonderful 
book.” 

“ Tale  told  by  an  idiot,  A.”  See  “ Sound 

AND  FURY.” 

I 

“ Tale  unfold,  I could  a.”— Samlet,  act 
i.,  scene  5. 

“ Talent  of  our  English  nation,  ’Tis 

the,” — George  Chapman,  The  Widow's  Tears, 
act  i.,  scene  1 — 

“ Still  to  be  plotting  some  new  Reformation.” 

Tales  of  a Grandfather,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (q.v.),  were  published  in  1827 — 30. 

Tales  of  Fashionable  Life,  by  Maria 
Edgeworth  (q.v.) ; three  volumes  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1809,  and  were  followed  in  1812  by 
three  others.  The  best  are  The  Absentee  and 
Vivian. 

Tales  of  My  Landlord,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (q.v.),  include  The  Slack  JDwarf,  Old  Mor- 
tality, The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,  The  Legend  of  Montrose,  Count  Robert 
of  Paris,  and  Castle  Dangerous. 

“ Tales  of  sorrow  done.” — Goldsmith, 

The  Deserted  Village,  line  157. 

Tales  of  Terror,  by  Matthew  Gregory 
Lewis  (1775 — 1818),  were  published  in  1799.  His 
Tales  of  Wonder  appeared  in  1801. 

Tales  of  the  Crusaders,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (q.v.),  comprise  The  Betrothed  and  The 
Talisman. 

Tales  of  the  Genii.  See  Genii,  Tales  of 

THE. 

Tales  of  the  Hall.  Poems  by  George 
Crabbe  (q.v.) ; published  in  1819,  and  dealing  with 
the  upper  classes  of  society.  Among  the  better- 
known  episodes  are  those  of  Sir  Owen  Dale,  Ruth, 
and  Ellen. 

Tales  of  the  O’Hara  Family.  See 

O’Hara  Family. 

Tales  of  Wonder.  See  Tales  of  Terror. 

Talfourd,  Sir  Thomas  Noon,  dramatic  poet 
and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1795,  d.  1854),  pub- 


lished Ion,  a tragedy  (1835),  (q.v.)  ; The  Athenian 
Captive,  a tragedy  (1838);  A proposed  New  Law 
of  Copyright  of  the  highest  Importance  to  Authors 
(1838)  ; Glencoe , or  the  State  of  the  MacDonalds 
a tragedy  (1839) ; Three  Speeches  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  an  Fxtension  of 
Copyright  (1840) ; Speech  for  the  Defendant  in  the 
Prosecution,  the  Queen  v.  Moxon , for  the  Publica- 
tion of  Shelley's  Poetical  Works  (1841) ; Recollections 
of  a First  Visit  to  the  Alps  (1841);  Vacation 
Rambles  and  Thoughts  (1844)  ; Final  Memorials  of 
Charles  Lamb  (1848);  The  Castilian,  a tragedy 
(1853) ; and  various  contributions  to  The  Retro- 
spective Review,  London  Magazine,  and  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  besides  The  History  of  Greek  Literature 
in  The  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana. 

Taliesin.  A Welsh  bard,  who  lived  circa  550. 
A romantic  history  of  Taliesin,  supposed  to  have 
been  compiled  by  a certain  Thomas  ap  Einion, 
occurs  in  the  Mabinogion  (q.v.).  An  analysis  of 
it  is  given  in  Morley’s  English  Writers,  I.  ii. 

“ Talk  only  to  conceal  their  mind. 

Men.”  See  “1\Ien  talk  only,”  &c. 

Talkapace,  Tibet.  A character  in  Udall’s 
Ralph  Roister  Doister  (q.v.). 

Talking  Oak,  The.  A lyric  by  Alfred 
Tennyson,  published  in  1842. 

Tallyho,  Rob.,  Esq.  The  hero  of  Pierce 
Egan’s  romance,  called  Real  Life  in  London  (q.v.).. 

Talvi.  The  nom  de  plume  of  Mrs.  Robinson, 
author  of  Heloise  (1850),  Life's  Discipline  (1851), 
and  other  tales;  formed  from  the  initials  of  her 
maiden  name,  Therese  Albertine  Louise  von  J acob. 

Tam  o’  Shanter.  A tale  in  verse  by  Robert 
Burns  (1759 — 1796),  which  he  considered  his 
“ standard  performance  in  the  poetical  line.” 
“ ’Tis  true,”  he  says,  that  it  “ discovers  a spice  of 
roguish  waggery,  that  might,  perhaps,  be  as  well 
spared ; but  then  it  shows,  in  my  opinion,  a force 
of  genius  and  a finishing  polish  that  I despair  of 
ever  excelling.”  It  was  first  published  in  Grose’s 
Antiquities  of  Scotland.  The  following  are  among 
its  most  familiar  lines  : — 

“ Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm.” 

“ Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne’er  a town  surpasses. 

For  honest  men  and  bonnie  lasses.” 

“ Ah,  gentle  dames  ! it  gars  me  greet. 

To  think  how  monie  counsels  sweet, 

How  ruony  lengthen’d  sage  advices, 

The  husband  frae  the  wife  despises  I 
“ Inspiring  bold  John  Barleycorn  1 
What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  scorn  ! " 

The  main  incident  in  the  poem  is  founded  on  the 
belief  that  ‘ ‘ no  diabolical  power  can  pursue  God 
beyond  the  middle  of  a running  stream.”  Thus, 
Tam  o’  Shanter,  riding  in  hot  haste  from  Alloway 
Kirk,  where  he  had  seen  the  “ hellish  legion 
dancing,”  made  for  the  river  Doon,  and  was  half- 
way across  it  before  “ Cutty  Sark  ” could  grasp 
his  horse’s  tail.  Alloway  Kirk,  it  is  almost  unne- 
cessary to  say,  is  near  the  town  of  Ayr. 
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Tam  Samson’s  Elegy.  A poem  by  Robert 
j rns  (1759 — 1796).  “ When  this  worthy  old 

| ortsman  wont  out  last  muir-fowl  season,  ho  sup- 
j ■ sod  it  was  to  bo,  in  Ossian’s  phrases,  ‘ tho  last  of 
| i fields,’  and  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  die 
| i be  birriod  on  tho  moors.  On  this  hint  the 
i thor  composed  his  Elegy  and  Epitaph.’’ 


jjTTamburlaine  the  Great,  “who,  from  a 
1 ythian  Shephearde  by  his  rare  and  wonderfull 
mquests,  became  a most  puissant  and  mightyo 
onarque,  and  (for  his  tyranny,  and  terrour  in 
g 1 ' 'arre)  was  tearmed,  Tho  Scourge  of  God.  De- 
fied into  two  Tragicall  Discourses,”  &c.,  by 
hhristovher  Marlowe  (1564 — 1593) ; first  pub- 
-ihed,  in  quarto,  in  1590.  “Most  likely  a joint- 
ock  piece,  got  up  from  the  manager’s  chest  by 
larlowe,  Nash,  and  perhaps  half-a-dozen  others.” 
he  play  contains  many  fine  passages  amidst  a be- 
ildering  wilderness  of  rant  and  bombast.  Shake- 
oeare  ridicules  its  stilted  languago  through  the 
louth  of  Ancient  Pistol  in  Henry  IV.,  part  ii., 
nt  ii.,  scene  4. 

Tamerlane.  A tragedy  by  Nicholas  Eowe 
1673 — 1718),  played  in  1702,  in  which  the  hero  is 
atended  to  represent  King  William  III.,  and 
tajazet  Louis  NIV.  “ This,”  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
was  the  tragedy  which  Rowe  valued  most,  and 
it  .[which  probably,  by  the  help  of  political 
.uxiliaries,  excited  most  applause.” 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The.  A comedy 
>y  William  Shakespeare  (1564 — 1616),  first 
printed  in  the  folio  edition  of  the  plays  (1623).  It 
,-s  undoubtedly  founded  on  the  “plesant  conceyted 
torie  ” called  The  Tamynge  of  a Shroive,  printed 
-n  1594,  and  ascribed  to  Robert  Greene  (q.v.),  the 
general  structure  of  which  it  closely  follows.  The 
■ ncident  of  Yincentio’s  personation  by  the  pedant 
was  borrowed  by  Shakespeare  from  George 
Gascoigne’s  Supposes  (q.v.).  The  play  was  pro- 
bably written  about  1607,  when  its  copyright  was 
^assigned  to  one  John  Smythick.  Even  as  it  stands, 
i'it  is  possibly  not  the  work  of  Shakespeare  alone. 

‘ Grant  "White  traces  at  least  three  hands  in  it — 
fcihat  of  the  author  of  the  “conceyted  historic,” 
ithat  of  Shakespeare,  and  that  of  a co-labourer. 

The  first,”  he  says,  “ appears  in  the  structure  of 
‘the  plot,  and  in  the  incidents  and  dialogues  of 
most  of  the  scenes ; to  the  last  must  be  assigned 
the  greater  part  of  the  love-business  between 
Bianca  and  her  two  suitors ; while  to  Shakespeare 
belong  the  strong,  clear  characterisation,  the  de- 
licious humour,  and  the  rich  verbal  colouring  of 
the  re-cast  Induction,  and  all  the  scenes  in  which 
Katherine  and  Petruchio  and  Grumio  are  the 
prominent  figures,  together  with  the  general  effect 
produced  by  scattering  lines  and  words  and  plirases 
hero  and  there,  and  removing  others  elsewhere, 
throughout  the  play.”  Collier  is  of  opinion  that 
Shakespeare  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the- 
scenes  in  which  Katherino  and  Petruchio  do  not 
appear,  and  that  tho  underplot  recalls  tho  stylo 
of  William  Haughton  (q.v.).  “ The  Taming  of  the 


Shrciv,”  says  Schlegel,  “ has  tho  air  of  an  Italian, 
comedy.  Tho  characters  and  passions  are  lightly 
sketched ; tho  intrigue  is  introduced  without  much 
preparation,  and,  in  its  rapid  progress,  impeded  by 
no  sort  of  difficulties ; while  in  the  manner  in 
which  Petruchio,  though  previously  cautioned  as  to 
Katherine,  still  encounters  tho  risks  in  marrying 
her,  and  contrives  to  tame  her — in  all  this  the 
character  and  peculiar  humour  of  the  English  is 
distinctly  visible.” 

Tamora.  Queen  of  the  Goths,  in  Titus  An- 
dronicus  (q.v.). 

Tancred,  in  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered,  was- 
the  greatest  of  all  the  Christian  warriors  except 
Rinaldo  (q.v.). 

Tancred : “ or,  the  New  Crusade.”  A ro- 
mance by  Benjamin  Disraeli  (q.v.),  published  in 
1847.  Tancred  is  a young  English  nobleman  who 
goes  out  to  the  Holy  Land  to  penetrate  “ the  Asian 
Mystery,”  but  runs  himself  into  a variety  of  ad- 
ventures to  no  purpose,  his  career  in  the  East  being 
cut  short  by  the  appearance  of  his  parents  on  the- 
scene. 

Tancred  and  Sigismnnda.  A tragedy 
composed  by  five  members  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  presented  there  before  Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
was  the  first  English  play  founded  on  the  plot  of 
an  Italian  novel. 

Tancred  and  Sigismunda.  A tragedy  by- 
James  Thomson  (1700 — 1748),  produced  with  some 
success  at  Drury  Lane  in  1745. 

Tannahill,  Robert,  Scottish  poet  (b.  1774, 
d.  1810),  published  a volume  of  Songs  and  Foetus  in 
1807.  This  was  republished  in  1838  with  a Memoir 
of  the  poet  by  P.  A.  Ramsay.  A centenary  edition 
of  his  poems  appeared  in  1874.  See  Balquhither, 
The  Braes  o’  ; and  Jessie,  the  Flower  o’  Dum- 
blane. 

Tannhauser.  See  Temple,  Neville. 

Taper.  An  electioneering  agent  in  Disraeli’s 
Coningsby  (q.v.) ; identified  with  a Mr.  Clarke.  See 
Tadpole. 

Tapley,  Mark.  Body-servant  to  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  that  name  (q.v.). 
“At  Folkestone,”  says  M.  A.  Lower,  “ there  is,  or 
at  least  there  -was,  a veritable  Mark  Tapley — one, 
too,  who  had  been  in  America.” 

Tappertit,  Simon.  An  apprentice,  in 
Dickens’s  novel  of  Barnaby  Budge  (q.v.). 

Tar-water,  The  Virtues  of,  in  the 
Plague.  See  Siris. 

Targe,  Duncan.  A Highlander,  in  Moore’s 
novel  of  Zcluco  (q.v.),  whoso  disagreement  with  his 
fellow-servant,  George  Buchanan,  about  the  virtues 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  consequent  duel  with 
him,  aro  among  tho  most  amusing  passages  in  tho 
book. 

Task,  The.  A poem  by  William  Cowper 
(q.v.),  which  sprang  out  of  tho  suggestion  of  his- 
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friend,  Lady  Austen,  that  the  poet  should  try  his 
hand  at  blank  verse.  It  was  published  in  1784, 
and  became  immediately  popular.  '•'•The  Task,” 
says  Southey,  “ was  at  once  descriptive,  moral,  and 
satirical.  The  descriptive  parts  everywhere  boro 
evidence  of  a thoughtful  mind  and  a gentle  spirit, 
as  well  as  of  an  observant  eye ; and  the  moral 
sentiment  which  pervaded  them  gave  a charm  in 
which  descriptive  poetry  is  often  found  wanting. 
The  best  didactic  poems,  when  compared  with  The 
Task,  are  like  formal  gardens  in  comparison  with 
woodland  scenery.”  “ The  Task ,”  says  Hazlitt, 
‘ ‘ has  fewer  blemishes  than  The  Seasons,  but  it  has 
not  the  same  capital  excellence,  the  ‘ unbought 
grace’  of  poetry,  the  power  of  moving  and  infusing 
the  warmth  of  the  author’s  mind  into  that  of  the 
reader.” 


Tasso.  Among  the  leading  translations  of 
Jerusalem  Delivered,  are  those  by  Richard  Carew 
(1594)  and  Edward  Fairfax  (1600),  (q.v.).  The 
Aminta  was  translated  by  Abraham  Fraunce  in 
1591 ; the  treatise  on  Marriage  and  Wiving  by  Tofte 
in  1599.  See  Godfrey  of  Bullogne. 


Tasso,  The  Lament  of.  A poem  by  Lord 
Byron,  written  in  1817. 

“ Taste  of  your  quality,  Give  us  a.” — 

Hamlet,  act  ii.,  scene  2. 

Taste,  On  the  Nature  and  Principles 

of.  An  essay  by  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alison 
(1757 — 1839);  published  in  1790.  “Mr.  Alison,” 
says  Lord  Jeffrey,  “ maintains  that  all  beauty,  or  at 
least  that  all  the  beauty  of  material  obj  ects,  depends 
upon  the  associations  that  may  have  connected 
them  with  the  ordinary  affections  of  our  nature ; 
and  in  this,  which  is  the  fundamental  point  of  his 
theory,  we  conceive  him  to  be  no  less  clearly  right, 
than  he  is  convincing  and  judicious  in  the  copious 
Illustrations  by  which  he  has  sought  to  establish 
its  truth.” 


Tate,  Nahum,  poet-laureate  (b.  1652,  d. 
1715),  produced  Poems  (1677) ; Memorials  for  the 
Learned  (1686);  Characters  of  Virtue  and  Vice 
(1691);  A Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David  (1696), 
The  Innocent  Epicure  (1697)  ; Miscellanea  Sacra 
(1698);  Elegies  (1699);  several  plays,  including 
Brutus  of  Alba,  The  Loyal  General,  Richard  II., 
and  Injured  Love,  versions  of  Shakespeare’s  Xing 
Lear  and  Coriolanus , and  other  works.  He  suc- 
ceeded Shadwell  as  laureate  in  1692.  Pope  wrote 
of  him: — 


1 Tlie  bard  whom  pilfered  pastorals  renown, 

Who  turns  a Persian  tale  for  half  a crown. 

Just  -writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear, 

And  strains,  from  hard-bound  brains,  eight  lines  a year ; 
He  who  still  wanting,  though  he  lived  on  theft, 

Steals  much,  spends  little,  yet  has  nothing  left : 

And  he  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense,  leaning, 
Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a meaning, 

And  he  who's  fustian’s  so  sublimely  bad, 

It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad  : 

All  these  my  modest  satire  bade  translate, 

And  owned  that  nine  such  poets  made  a Tate.” 


See  Absalom  and  Aciiitophel  ; and  Psalms  op 
David. 


Tatler,  The : “ or,  Lucubrations  of  Igaac 
Bickerstaff,  Esq.”  A serial  publication,  started  by 
Sir  Richard  Steele  (1671 — 1729)  in  1709,  and 
published  for  the  first  time  on  Tuesday,  the'  Lth 
of  April  of  that  year.  It  was  issued  every  Tuesday 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  and,  after  the  first  four 
numbers,  which  were  given  gratis,  cost  a penny 
It  was  concluded  on  January  2,  1711.  The  name 
of  Bickerstaff  (q.v.)  was  adopted  from  the  nom  dl 
plume  used  by  Swift  in  a pamphlet  which,  as 
directed  against  the  vulgar  almanack  makers  of 
the  time,  had  a great  success.  Of  this  circum- 
stance Steele  took  a skilful  advantage,  contriving 
in  this  way  to  draw  immediate  attention  to  his 
venture.  The  motto  taken  for  the  serial  was  from 
Juvenal : — 

“ Quicquid  agunt  homines  .... 

Nostrl  est  farrago  libelli." 

“ All  accounts  of  gallantry,  pleasure,  and  enter- 
tainment,” wrote  Steele,  “shall  be  under  the  article 
of  White’s  Coffee-house ; learning,  under  the  title 
of  Grecian;  foreign  and  domestic  news  you  will 
have  from  St.  James’  Coffee-house ; and  what  else 
I have  to  offer  on  any  other  subject  shall  be  dated, 
from  my  own  apartment.”  The  “general  pur- 
pose ” of  the  paper,  said  its  conductor  in  the 
dedication  of  the  first  volume,  was  “ to  expose  the 
false  arts  of  life,  to  pull  off  the  disguises  of  cunning, 
vanity,  and  affectation,  and  to  recommend  a general 
simplicity  in  our  dress,  our  discourses,  and  our 
behaviour;”  also,  “to  rally  all  those  singularities 
of  life,  through  the  different  professions  and 
characters  in  it,  which  obstructed  anything  that 
was  truly  good  and  great ;”  and,  again,  “ to  allure 
the  reader  with  the  variety  of  his  subjects,  and  in- 
sinuate, if  he  could,  the  weight  of  reason  with  the 
agreeableness  of  wit.”  Just  as  Defoe  in  his  Weekly 
Review  had  a Scandal  Club,  so  Steele  in  The  Tatler 
had  his  club  at  the  Trumpet,  of  which  Isaac  Bicker- 
staff was  chairman,  and  which  included  among  its 
members  Sir  Jeffrey  Notch,  “a  decayed  gentleman 
of  ancient  family ;”  Major  Matchlock,  “old  Dick 
Reptile,”  and  “the  elderly  bencher  of  the  Temple;” 
besides  whom  Steele  introduces  a certain  Jenny 
Distaff,  a half-sister  of  Bickerstaff,  who  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  exponent  of  the  views  and  interests 
of  her  sex.  There  are  also  three  nephews  of  Bicker- 
staff, the  dramatis  pcrsoncc  being  completed  by  a 
familiar  spirit,  Pacolet  (q.v.),.  who  is  the  vehicle 
for  conveying  a variety  of  information  beyond 
human  ken  or  experience.  Among  other  character 
sketches  are  those  of  Will  Dactyle,  Senecio,  A ill 
Courtley,  Sophronius,  and  Jack  Dimple.  Forster 
writes  of  the  fictitious  Bickerstaff : “ The  humorous 
old  gentleman  who  is  always  prying  into  his  neigh- 
bours* concerns,  when  he  is  not  gossiping  of  his 
own ; to  whom  the  young  beau  is  made  responsible 
for  wearing  red-heeled  shoes,  and  the  young  belle 
for  showing  herself  too  long  at  her  glass ; who 
turns  the  same  easy  artillery  of  wit  against  the 
rattling  dice-box  and  the  roaring  pulpit ; who  has 
early  notice  of  most  of  the  love  affairs  in  town, 
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tell  you  of  half  tho  domestic  quarrels,  and 
j ws  more  of  a widow  with  a handsomo  jointure 
j l her  own  lawyer  or  next  of  kin  ; whose  tastes 
: i a range  as  wide  as  his  experience,  to  whom 
j : tarch  is  not  less  familiar  than  a pretty  fellow, 
j i who  has  for  his  clients  not  only  the  scholars 
i :he  Grecian,  but  tho  poets  at  Will’s,  the  men 
tl: fashion  at  White’s,  and  tho  quidnuncs  of  the 
James’s — this  old  humorist,  you  would  say,  is 
ft  >ut  the  last  man  to  pass  for  a Socrates ; and  yet 
ijrre  was  something  more  than  whim  in  the  old 
. jf  .ac’s  ambition  to  have  it  thought  of  his  lucu- 

■ ftt.tions,  that,  whereas  Socrates  had  brought  philo- 
B >hy  down  from  heaven  to  inhabit  among  men, 
ft : had  himself  aimed  to  bring  philosophy  out  of 
ftssets  and  libraries,  schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell 
1 1 clubs  and  assemblies,  at  tea-tables  and  in  coffee- 
I .uses.”  Out  of  the  271  numbers  to  wThich  The 

H tiler  extended,  Addison  wrote  forty-one,  thirty- 
II  rr  were  written  by  Addison  and  Steele  together, 
if  rift  is  credited  with  thirteen,  Harrison  contri- 
Htted  one,  and  John  Hughes  is  responsible  for  six. 
if  le  remainder  were  nearly  all  the  work  of  Steele 
| ft  one.  See  Spectator,  The. 

:(  Tattle.  A half-witted  beau,  in  Congreve’s 
jfft'medy  of  Love  for  Love  (q.v.). 

I ' Tatwine.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  731 
[ft  734.  For  notices  of  the  works  of  this  writer, 
[H  e Wright’s  Biograph  ia  Britannica.  He  wrote 
jft  atin  enigmas,  still  extant  in  MS.  See  also 

IfciNIGMATA. 

■ “ Taught  us  how  to  die.”— Tickell,  On 

Iwie  Death  of  Addison,  line  82. 

Taverner,  Richard.  See  Bible,  The. 

“ Tax  not  the  royal  saint  with  vain 
jrxpense.”  First  line  of  a sonnet  by  Wordsworth. 
■Che  “ royal  saint  ” is  Henry  VI.,  founder  of  King’s 
■.  ’allege,  Cambridge. 

Taylor,  Ann  (Mrs.  Gilbert,  1782 — 1866).  See 
■T Taylor,  Jane. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  American  poet  and  prose 
‘IpYriter  (b.  1825),  has  published  Ximena,  and 

if  -thcr  Poems  (1844);  Views  Afoot : or,  Europe  seen 
x cith  Knapsack  and  Staff  (1846) ; A Voyage  to 
' California  (1850);  The  Lands  of  the  Saracen  (1854); 

. At  Home  and  Abroad  (1859 — 62) ; The  Poet's  Journal , 
u poetical  domestic  autobiography  (1862);  Hannah 

■ Thurston,  a story  (1863);  John  Godfrey's  Fortunes, 
a novel  (1864);  The  Story  of  Kennet,  a tale  (1866) ; 

I Byeway  8 of  Europe  (1869)  ; The  Masque  of  the 
'Gods,  a poem  (1872);  The  Prophet,  a tragedy 
(1874);  Home  Pastorals,  and  other  Poems  (1875); 
and  many  other  works.  A collected  edition  of  his 
. Poems  appeared  in  1864,  and  of  his  Travels  in 
l 1869. 

Taylor,  Isaac,  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1787, 
d.  1865),  began  his  literary  career  as  a contributor 
’ to  The  Eclectic  Review  in  1818,  afterwards  publish- 
ing The  Elements  of  Thought  (1822) ; a Memoir  of 
his  Sister  Jane  (1825);  a History  of  the  Transmission 


of  Ancient  Boohs  to  Modern  Times  (1827) ; The  Pro- 
cess of  Historical  Proof  Exemplified  and  Explained 
(1829)  ; a Translation  of  Herodotus  (1829)  ; The 
Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm  (1829)  ; A New 
Model  of  Christian  Mission  (1829);  The  Temple  of 
Melepartha  (1831);  Saturday  Evening  (1832); 
Fanaticism  (1833);  Spiritual  Despotism  (1835);  The 
Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life  (1836)  ; Home 
Education  (1838)  ; Ancient  Christianity  and  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  (1839) ; Man 
responsible  for  his  Dispositions  (1840);  Lectures  on 
Spiritual  Christianity  (1841)  ; Loyola  and  Jesuitism 
in  its  Rudiments  (1849)  ; Wesley  and  Methodism 
(1851);  The  Restoration  of  Belief  (1855);  The 
World  of  Mind  (1857) ; Logic  in  Theology,  and  other 
Essays  (1859) ; Ultimate  Civilisation , and  other  Essays 
(1860);  and  The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry  ( 1860). 
See  Another  Life,  The  Physical  Theory  of; 
Enthusiasm,  Natural  History  of. 

Taylor,  Jane,  second  sister  of  the  preceding 
(b.  1783,  d.  1824),  produced,  in  conjunction  with 
her  sister  Ann,  Original  Poems  for  Enfant  Minds 
(1807),  Rhymes  for  the  Nursery  (1807),  Hymns  for 
Enfant  Minds,  and  other  works;  also,  unassisted, 
Display:  a Tale  for  Young  People  (1815) ; Essays  in 
Rhyme  on  Morals  and  Manners  (1816) ; The  Con- 
tributions of  Q.  Q.  to  a Periodical  Publication  ( The 
Youth's  Magazine),  (1824) ; and  Correspondence  be- 
tween a Mother  and  her  Daughter.  Her  Memoirs, 
Correspondence,  and  Poetical  Remains  were  edited  by 
her  brother  Isaac  in  1825.  The  Autobiography  of 
Ann  Taylor  (Mrs.  Gilbert)  appeared  in  1874. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor 
and  of  Dromore  (b.  1613,  d.  1667),  published  a 
Sermon  on  the  Gunpowder  Treason  (1638) ; Of  the 
Sacrecl  Order  and  Offices  of  Episcopacy  by  Divine 
Lnstitution  asserted  (1642) ; Psalter  of  David,  with 
titles  and  collects,  according  to  the  Matter  of  each 
Psalm  (1644) ; Discourse  concerning  Prayer  extempore 
(1646) ; A Dissuasive  from  Popery  (1647) ; New  and 
Easy  Institution  of  Grammar  (1647);  A Discourse 
of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  (1647) ; The  Martyr- 
dom of  King  Charles  (1649);  The  Great  Exemplar 
(a  “ Life  of  Christ  ”),  (1649) ; Prayers  before  and  after 
Sermon  (1651) ; Jloly  Living  and  Dying  (1650), 
(q.v.);  Clerus  Domini  (1651)  ; A Course  of  Sermons 
for  all  the  Sundaies  in  the  Year  (1651 — 3) ; A Short 
Catechism , with  an  Explication  of  the  Apostles'  Creed 
(1652);  Discourse  of  Baptism,  its  institution  and 
efficacy  (1652);  The  Real  Presence  and  Spiritual  of 
Christ  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  proved  against  the 
Doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  (1654) ; The  Golden 
Grove  (1655),  (q.v.);  Unum  Necessarium : or,  the 
Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Repentance  (1655),  (q.v.); 
Dcus  Justificatus,  Two  Discourses  on  Original  Sin 
(1656)  ; A Collection  of  Polemical  and  Moral  Dis- 
courses (1657)  ; Discourse  on  the  Measures  and  Offices 
of  Friendship  (1657)  ; The  Worthy  Communicant 
(1660) ; Ductor  Dubitantium  (1660),  (q.v.) ; Rules 
and  Advices  given  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Down  and  Connor  (1661);  Discourse  of  Auxiliary 
Beauty  (1662) ; Contemplations  on  the  State  of  Man 
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in  this  Life  and  that  which  is  to  come  (1684) ; 
Toleration  Tolerated ; and  other  works,  a list  of 
which  appears  in  Lowndes’  Bibliographer’’ s Manual. 
Editions  of  Bishop  Taylor’s  Works  appeared  in 
1819,  1822  (with  Life  of  the  Author,  and  a Critical 
Examination  of  his  Works,  by  Bishop  Heber)  ; 
1825  (edited  by  Bradley)  ; 1831  (edited,  with  a 
Life , by  Hughes) ; 1834  (edited,  with  a Life,  by 
Croly  and  Stebbing)  ; 1841  (with  a Memoir) ; 1847 
(Heber’s  edition,  revised  by  Eden)  ; and  1851 
(with  an  Essay,  biographical  and  critical,  by  Henry 
[Rogers).  Other  biographies  of  Jeremy  Taylor  are 
by  Wheeldon  (1793),  Bonney  (1815),  Wilmott 
(1847),  and  Duychinck  (1860).  See  also  Principal 
Tulloch’s  Rational  Theology  in  England.  HazKtt 
has  the  following  contrast  between  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (q.v.).  “ Taylor,”  he 

says,  “ had  less  thought,  less  ‘ stuff  of  the  con- 
science,’ less  ‘to  give  ils  pause,’  in  his  impetuous 
oratory,  hut  he  had  equal  fancy — not  the  same 
vastness  and  profundity,  hut  more  richness  and 
beauty,  more  warmth  and  tenderness.  He  is  as 
rapid,  as  flowing  and  endless,  as  the  other  is  stately, 
abrupt,  and  concentrated.  The  eloquence  of  the 
one  is  like  a river,  that  of  the  other  is  more  like 
an  aqueduct.  The  one  is  as  sanguine  as  the  other 
is  saturnine  in  the  temper  of  his  mind.  Jeremy 
Taylor  took  obvious  and  admitted  truths  for 
granted,  and  illustrated  them  with  an  inexhaustible 
display  of  new  and  enchanting  imagery.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  talks  in  sum-totals ; Jeremy 
Taylor  enumerates  all  the  particulars  of  a subject. 
His  characteristic  is  enthusiastic  and  delightful 
amplification.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  gives  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  things,  that  you  may 
judge  of  their  place  and  magnitude;  Jeremy 
Taylor  describes  their  qualities  and  texture,  and 
enters  into  all  the  items  of  the  debtor  and  creditor 
account  between  life  and  death,  grace  and  nature, 
faith  and  good  works.  He  puts  his  heart  into  his 
fancy.  He  does  not  pretend  to  annihilate  the 
passions  and  pursuits  of  mankind  in  the  pride  of 
philosophic  indifference,  but  treats  them  as  serious 
and  momentous  things,  warring  with  conscience 
and  the  soul’s  health,  or  furnishing  the  means  of 
grace  and  hopes  of  glory.  In  his  writings,  the 
frail  stalk  of  human  life  reclines  on  the  bosom  of 
eternity.  His  Holy  Living  and  Dying  is  a divine  pas- 
toral. He  writes  to  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ 
as  the  shepherd  pipes  to  his  flock.  He  introduces 
touching  and  heartfelt  appeals  to  familiar  life; 
condescends  to  men  of  low  estate ; and  his  pious 
page  blushes  with  modesty  and  beauty.  His  style 
is  prismatic.  It  unfolds  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow ; it  floats  like  the  bubble  through  the  air ; it 
is  like  innumerable  dew-drops  that  glitter  on  the 
face  of  the  morning,  and  tremble  as  they  glitter. 
He  does  not  dig  his  way  underground,  but  slides 
upon  ice,  borne  on  the  winged  car  of  fancy.  His 
exhortations  to  piety  and  virtue  are  of  gay 
memento  mori.  He  mixes  up  death’s-heads  and 
amaranthine  flowers ; makes  life  a procession  to 
the  grave,  but  crowns  it  with  gaudy  garlands,  and 


‘ rains  sacrificial  roses  ’ on  its  path.  In  a word  fai> 
writings  are  more  like  fine  poetry  than  any  other 
prose  whatever ; they  are  a choral  Bong  in  praise 
of  virtue,  and  a hymn  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Universe 
When  the  name  of  Jeremy  Taylor  is  no  longer 
remembered  with  reverence,  genius  will  have 
become  a mockery,  and  virtue  an  empty  shade ! ’’ 
See  Episcopacy  Asserted  ; Exemplar,  The  Great- 
Liberty  of  Prophesying;  Shakespeare  of  Lx! 
vines,  The. 

Taylor,  John,  “the  Water  Poet”  (b.  1580, 
d.  1654),  published  a long  series  of  works,  a list  of 
which  occupies  eight  closely-printed  pages  in 
Lowndes’  Bibliographer' s Manual , and  also  in 
Brydges’  Censura  Literaria.  See  Chalmers’  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary . See  also  Drinke  and  Welcome  • 
Gregory  Nonsense,  Sir;  Jacke-a-bent  ; Jayle, 
and  Jaylers,  &c.;  Linen,  The  Praise  of  Cleane; 
Needle’s  Excellency,  The;  Nonsence  upon 
Sence  ; Pennyless  Pilgrimage,  The  ; Scourge 
of  Baseness,  The;  Taylor’s  Travels;  Water- 
Poet,  The;  Water-Work. 

Taylor,  Robert,  dramatist  (temp.  Queen 
Elizabeth),  produced  The  Hogge  hath  Lost  his 
Pearle,  a Comedy , divers  times  publikcly  acted,  by 
certaine  London  Prentices,  and  published  in  1614. 

Taylor,  Sir  Henry,  D.C.L.,  essayist  and 
dramatic  poet  (b.  1800),  has  written  Lsaac  Comnenas 
(1827);  Philip  Van  Artevelde  (1834);  Edwin  the  Fair 
(1842) ; A Sicilian  Summer  (1850) ; St.  Clement's  Eve 
(1862);  besides  The  Statesman  (1836),  (q.v.);  Notes 
from  Life,  and  Notes  on  Books,  in  prose.  See 
the  Criticism  by  Anthony  Trollope,  in  vol.  i.  of 
The  Fortnightly  Review.  “Taylor,”  says  Stedman, 
“ whose  noble  intellect  and  fine  constructive  powers 
were  easily  affected  by  the  teachings  of  Words- 
worth, entered  a grand  protest  against  the  senti- 
mentalism into  which  Byronic  passion  now  had 
degenerated.  He  would,  I believe,  have  done 
even  better  work,  if  this  very  influence  of 
Wordsworth  had  not  deadened  his  genuine 
dramatic  power.  He  saw  the  current  evils,  but 
could  not  substitute  a potential  excellence  or 
found  an  original  school.  As  it  is,  Philip  Van 
Artevelde  and  Edwin  the  Fair  have  gained  a place 
for  him  in  English  literature  more  enduring  than 
the  honours  awarded  to  many  popular  authors  of 
his  time.”  See  Comnenus,  Isaac;  Edwin  the 
Fair;  Yan  Artevelde,  Philip;  St.  Clement’s 
Eve  ; and  Sicilian  Summer. 

Taylor,  Thomas,  platonist  (b.  1758,  d.  1835), 
published  Elements  of  a New  Method  of  Reasoning 
in  Geometry  (1780) ; A Dissertation  on  the  Elcusinian 
and  Bacchic  Mysteries  (1791)  ; Dissertation  on  Nul- 
lities and  Diverging  Series  (1801)  ; The  Elements  of 
the  True  Arithmetic  of  infinities  (1809) ; The 
Arguments  of  the  Emperor  Julian  against  the 
Christians  (1809) ; A Dissertation  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Aristotle  (1812)  ; The  Elements  of  a New  Arith- 
metical Notation  (1823) ; History  of  the  Restoration 
of  Platonic  Theology;  Theoretic  Arithmetic;  and 
various  translations  from  Apuleius,  Aristotle, 
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Iierocles,  Iamblicus,  Julian,  Maximus  Tyrius, 
’ausanias,  Plato,  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Sallust,  and 
■.ther  classic  authors.  For  Biography , see  The 
Athenwum  (1835),  Knight’s  Benny  Cyclopaedia, 
darker’ s Literary  Anecdotes,  and  Bublic  Characters 
1798 — 9). 

Taylor,  Tom,  dramatist  and  miscellaneous 
vriter  (b.  1817),  is  the  author  of  Plot  and  Passion 
1852) ; Biogenes  and  his  Lantern  (1849) ; The  Vicar 
if  Wakefield  (1850) ; The  Philosopher' s Stone  (1850) ; 
Prince  Boras  (1850) ; Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  (1851) ; 
Our  Clerks  (1852)  ; Wittikind  and  his  Brothers 
(1852) ; To  Oblige  Benson  (1854) ; A Blighted  Being 
(1854);  Still  Waters  Run  Beep  (1855);  Helping 
Hands  (1855);  Retribution  (1856);  Victims  (1856); 
Going  to  the  Bad  (1858);  Our  American  Cousin 
, (1858) ; Nine  Points  of  the  Late  (1859);  The  House 
and  the  Home  (1859) ; The  Contested  Election  (1859) ; 
The  Fool's  Revenge  (1859);  A Tale  of  Two  Cities 
(I860);  The  Overland  Route  (1860);  The  Babes  in 
the  Wood  (1860);  The  Ticket-of-Lcave  Man  (1863); 

’ ’ Twixt  Axe  and  Crown  (1870) ; Joan  of  Arc  (1870) ; 

‘ Clancarty  (1873)  ; Anne  Boleyn  (1876) ; An  Unequal 
Match,  apd  other  plays ; besides  being  the  part 
author  of  New  Men  and  Old  Acres,  Masks  and 
Faces,  Slave  Life,  and  several  other  dramas.  A 
volume  of  Historical  Plays  appeared  in  1877-  He 
] has  also  published  The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Leicester  Square,  and  Songs  and  Ballads  of 
Brittany ; has  edited  the  Autobiographies  of  B.  R. 
Haydon  and  C.  R.  Leslie.  Since  1846  he  has  been 
a constant  contributor  to  Punch,  of  which  he  be- 
came editor  in  1874. 


Taylor,  William,  critic  and  translator  (b. 
1765,  d.  1836),  published  English  Synonyms  Bis- 
xriminated  (1813);  an  Historic  Survey  of  German 
Poetry,  interspersed  with  various  translations  (1828 — 
50)  ; numerous  contributions  to  The  Monthly  Review 
and  Monthly  Magazine  ; and  versions  of  Burger’s 
lenore,  Lessing’s  Nathan  the  Wise,  Goethe’s 
Iphigenia , and  Schiller’s  Bride  of  Messina.  His 
Memoirs,  and  Correspondence  with  Robert  Southey, 
were  published  by  Robberds  in  1843.  See  The 
Edinburgh  jRmewylxxxvii. 

Taylor’s  Travels:  “Three  Weeks,  Three 
Days,  and  Three  Hours.  Observations,  from  Lon- 
don to  Hamburg,  in  Germany,  amongst  Jews  and 
Gentiles ; with  descriptions  of  Towns  and  Towers, 
Castles  and  Citadels,  Artificial  Galloweses  and 
Natural  Hangmen ; dedicated  for  the  present  to  the 
absent  Odcombian  knight-errant,  Sir  Thomas 
Coriat,  Great  Britain’s  Error  and  the  World’s 
Mirror.”  A work  by  John  Taylor,  the  Water- 
Poet  (q.v.) ; published  in  1616. 

Tea  Table  Miscellany,  The.  A collec- 
tion of  Scotch  and  English  songs,  published  by 
Allan  Ramsay  in  1719,  some  of  the  contents  being 
from  his  own  pen. 

“ Tea,  thou  soft,  thou  sober,  sage,  and 

venerable  liquid.” — Cibber,  The  Lady's  Last  Stake , 
act  i.,  sceno  1. 


Tea-Kettle,  The  Song  of  the.  A poem 
by  Ann  Taylor  (1782 — 1866) : — 

“ Slow  was  the  world  my  worth  to  glean. 

My  visible  secret  long  unseen  1 . . . 

At  length  the  day  in  Its  glory  rose, 

And  off  on  its  spell— the  engine  goes  1 ” 

“ Teach  me  to  feel  another’s  woe.”  A 

line  in  stanza  10  of  Pope’s  Universal  Prayer. 

“ Teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot, 

To.”  Sec  “Rear  (To)  the  tender  thought.” 

“ Team  of  little  atomies,  A.” — Romeo  and 
Juliet , act  i.,  scene  4. 

Tear,  On  a.  Lines  by  Samuel  Rogers  (q.v.), 
beginning — 

“ O that  the  chemist’s  magic  art 

Could  crystallise  this  sacred  treasure  1 
Long  should  it  glitter  near  my  heart, 

A secret  source  of  pensive  pleasure.” 

Tear-sheet,  Doll.  A courtesan  who  figures 
in  the  second  part  of  Shakespeare’s  King  Henry  TV. 

“Tears,  idle  tears,  I know  not  what 

they  mean.”  Song  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  in  The 
Princess  (q.v.). 

“Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart  and  gather  to  the  eyes. 

In  looking  on  the  happy  Autumn-fields, 

And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more.” 

“ Tears,  If  you  have,  prepare  to  shed 

them  now.” — Julius  Caesar  (q.v.),  act  iii.,  scene  2. 

Tears  of  Caledonia,  The.  A poem,  in 
which  Tobias  George  Smollett  (1721 — 1771) 
expresses  his  indignation  at  the  severities  exercised 
upon  the  Highlanders  by  the  Royal  army,  after 
the  battle  of  Culloden,  in  1745.  It  was  published 
in  the  following  year,  and  begins  : — 

“Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banished  peace,  thy  laurels  torn.” 

“Tears  of  joy.”— Congreve,  The  Mourning 
Bride,  act  i.,  scene  4. 

Tears  of  the  Muses,  The.  A poem  "by 
Edmund  Spenser,  published  in  1591. 

“Tears  of  the  widower,  when  he 

sees.”  First  line  of  sect.  xiii.  of  In  Manor  iam, 
by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ Tears  of  woe,  The.”— Moore,  The  World 
is  all  a Fleeting  Show. 

“ Tears  such  as  angels  weep.”— Paradise 
Lost,  book  i.,  line  619. 

“ Tears  (The  big  round)  Cours’d  one 

another  down  his  innocent  nose  In  piteous  chase.” 
— As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.,  scene  1. 

Teazle,  Lady.  The  heroine  of  Sheridan’s 
comedy  of  The  School  for  Scandal  (q.v.).  Sec  next 
paragraph,  and  Surface,  Joseph. 

Teazle,  Sir  Peter.  An  uxorious  character 
in  Sheridan’s  comedy  of  The  School  for  Scandal 
(q.v.);  husband  to  Lady  Teazle  (q.v.). 

Teignmouth,  Lord  (John  Shore),  states- 
man (b.  1751,  d.  1834),  published  The  Life, 
Writings,  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  William  Jones 
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(1799 — 1807).  His  own  Life  and  Correspondence , 
edited  by  bis  son,  appeared  in  1842. 

Telfer,  Jamie.  The  bero  of  an  old  Scottish 
ballad. 

“ Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be 

death?” — Pope,  The  Lying  Christian  to  his  Soul. 

“ Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers.” 

First  line  of  A Psalm  of  Life  (q.v.)  by  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

“Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I am  unkind,” 

— First  line  of  a song  by  Eichard  Lovelace 
(q.v.)— 

“ That  from  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind 
To  war  and  arms  X fly.” 

“ TeH  me,  O soul  of  her  I love,” — First 
line  of  a song  by  James  Thomson  (1700 — 1748) — 
“Ah ! tell  me  whither  art  thou  fled  ? ” 

“ Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred.”  Song 
by  Shakespeare  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  act 
iii.,  scene  2 : — 

“ Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head  ? 

How  begot,  how  nourished?  . . 

It  is  engender’d  in  the  eyes, 

With  gazing  fed ; and  Fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies.” 

“ Fancy  ” here  means  love. 

“ Tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil.” — 

Xing  Henry  TV.,  part  i.,  act  iii.,  scene  1. 

TeH,  WiHiam.  A tragedy  by  James 
Sheridan  Knowles  (1784 — 1862),  produced  in 
1825. 

“ TeU-tale  women.” — Richard  IIL.,  act  iv., 

scene  4. 

Temora.  An  epic  poem  in  eight  books,  pub- 
lished, in  1763,  by  James  Macpherson  (1738 — 
1796)  as  the  production  of  Ossian  (q.v.). 

“ Temper  (One  equal)  of  heroic 

hearts,” — Tennyson,  Ulysses — 

“ Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will. 

To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield.” 

“ Tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb, 

God.”  See  “ God  tempers.” 

Tempest,  The.  A play  by  William  Shake- 
speare (1564 — 1616),  first  printed  in  the  folio  of 
1623,  where  it  takes  precedence  of  all  the  other 
dramas  in  the  volume.  That  it  was  written  after 
1603  is  plain  from  a speech  by  Gonzalo,  in  act  ii., 
scene  1,  which  is  evidently  founded  on  a passage  in 
Florio’s  translation  of  Montaigne’s  Xssays,  pub- 
lished in  that  year.  The  plot  may  be  accepted  as 
the  poet’s  own  invention,  though  Thoms,  on  the 
authority  of  Tieck,  has  suggested  that  Shakespeare 
was  indebted  to  some  obscure  English  play, 
adapted  for  the  German  stage  by  one  Jacob 
Ayrer  of  Nuremberg  about  1818.  There  is  much 
greater  probability  in  the  supposition  that  Ayrer 
adapted  from  the  Shakespearian  work,  of  which 
he  may  possibly  have  obtained  an  outline.  In  a 
similarly  fanciful  manner,  Prospero’s  island  has 


been  identified  with  Lampedusa,  which  lies  in  the 
Mediterranean,  between  Malta  and  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Campbell  the  poet  adopts  the  theory  tliat 
The  Tempest  was  the  last  work  written  by  Shake- 
speare, and  says  that  it  has  consequently  “ a sort 
of  sacredness.”  “ Shakespeare,”  he  says,  “ as  if 
conscious  that  it  would  be  the  last,  and  as  if 
inspired  to  typify  himself,  has  made  his  hero  a 
natural,  a dignified,  and  benevolent  magician,  who 
could  conjure  up  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  and 
command  supernatural  agency  by  the  most  seem- 
ingly natural  and  simple  means.  And  this  final 
play  of  our  poet  has  magic  indeed;  for  what  can 
be  simpler  than  the  courtship  of  Ferdinand  and 
Miranda,  and  yet  what  can  be  more  magical  than 
the  sympathy  with  which  it  subdues  us?  Here 
Shakspeare  himself  is  Prospero,  or  rather  the 
superior  genius  who  commands  both  Prospero  and 
Ariel.  But  the  time  was  approaching  when  the 
potent  sorcerer  was  to  break  his  staff,  and  to  bury 
it  fathoms  in  the  ocean — 

“ Deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound.” 

That  staff  has  never  been,  and  never  will  be, 
recovered.”  “ The  Tempest ,”  says  Hazlitt,  “is 
one  of  the  most  original  and  perfect  of  Shake- 
speare’s productions,  and  he  has  shown  in  it  all 
the  variety  of  his  powers.  It  is  full  of  grace  and 
grandeur.  The  human  and  imaginary  characters, 
the  dramatic  and  the  grotesque,  are  blended  together 
with  the  greatest  art,  and  without  any  appearance 
of  it.  Though  he  has  here  given  to  ‘ airy  nothing 
a local  habitation  and  a name,’  yet  that  part 
which  is  only  the  fantastic  creation  of  his  mind 
has  the  same  palpable  texture,  and  coheres 
‘ semblably  ’ with  the  rest.  As  the  preternatural 
part  has  the  air  of  reality,  and  almost  haunts 
the  imagination  with  a sense  of  truth,  the  real 
characters  and  events  partake  of  the  wildness  of  a 
dream.  The  stately  magician,  Prospero,  driven 
from  his  dukedom,  but  around  whom  (so  potent  is 
his  art) , many  spirits  throng  numberless  to  do  his 
bidding ; his  daughter  Miranda  (‘  worthy  of  that 
name  ’)  to  whom  all  the  power  of  his  art  points, 
and  who  seems  the  goddess  of  the  isle;  the  princely 
Ferdinand,  cast  by  fate  upon  the  haven  of  his 
“happiness ; the  delicate  Ariel ; the  savage  Caliban, 
half  brute,  half  demon ; the  drunken  ship’s  crew 
— are  all  connected  parts  of  the  story,  and  could 
not  be  spared  from  the  place  they  fill.  Even  the 
local  scenery  is  of  a piece  and  character  with  the 
subject.  Prospero’s  enchanted  island  seems  to  have 
risen  out  of  the  sea;  the  airy  music,  the  tempest- 
tost  vessel,  the  turbulent  waves,  all  have  the  effect 
of  the  landscape  background  of  some  fine  picture. 
Shakespeare’s  pencil  is  (to  use  an  allusion  of  his 
own)  ‘like  the  dyer’s  hand,  subdued  to  what  it 
works  in.’  Every  tiling  in  him,  though  it  partakes- 
‘ of  the  liberty  of  wit,’  is  also  subjected  t-o  the 
‘law’  of  the  understanding.  For  instance,  even 
the  drunken  sailors  share  in  the  disorder  of  their 
minds  and  bodies,  in  the  tumult  of  the  elements, 
and  seem  on  shore  to  bo  as  much  at  the  mercy  of 
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ance  as  they  were  before  at  the  mercy  of  the 
I nds  and  waves.  These  fellows,  with  their  sea- 
i .t,  aro  the  least  to  our  taste  of  any  part  of  the 
! ay,  but  they  are  as  like  drunken  sailors  as  they 
| n be,  and  are  an  indirect  foil  to  Caliban,  whose 
| : jure  acquires  a classical  dignity  in  the  com- 
« I ,.rison.” 

; “ Tempestuous  petticoat,  The.”— Her- 

, 1 1 x'K,  Delight  in  Disorder. 

Temple  Beau,  The.  A comedy  by  Henry 
• ielding  (1707 — 1754),  produced  in  1780. 

Temple,  Henrietta.  A love  story  by  Ben- 
ymin  Disraeli  (q.v.),  published  in  1837. 

Temple,  Henry,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Exeter 
: o.  1821),  has  published  Sermons  in  Rugby  School 
11867 — 71),  and  The  Catholic  Faith:  Six  Lectures 
n the  Athanasian  Creed  (1873).  He  was  one  of 
| be  contributors  to  Essays  and  Reviews  (q.v.). 

Temple,  Launcelot.  Th enom  deplume  under 
t which  John  Armstrong,  the  poet  (1709 — 1779), 
mblished,  in  1758,  a volume  of  prose  Sketches; 
I ’‘some  of  which,”  says  Campbell,  “are  plain  and 
j * ensible,  without  any  effort  at  humour.”  Chalmers 
! - s less  complimentary. 

Temple,  Miss.  The  governess  at  “Lowood’s 
: institution”  in  Charlotte  Bronte’s  novel  of  Jane 
j lEyre  (q.v.),  who  is  represented  as  being  the  good 
,*1  umgel  of  the  household.  She  is  the  fictitious 
£ ::jnpersonation  of  a lady  who  was  kind  to  the 
u authoress  while  at  school  at  Cowan’s  Bridge,  near 
S LLeeds.  See  Burns,  Helen. 

Temple,  NeviHe,  and  Trevor,  Edward. 

iThe  names  assumed  by  the  Hon.  Julian  Charles 
, I Henry  Fane  (1827 — 1870),  and  the  Hon.  Edward 
1 Robert  Bulweii,  afterwards  Lord  Lytton  (b.  1831) , 
i in  publishing  Tannhduser:  or,  the  Battle  of  the  Bards, 
I «a  poem  (1861). 

Temple  of  Glasse,  The.  A poem  attributed 
j tto  both  Stephen  Hawes  (1483 — 1512)  and  John 
Lydgate  (1375 — 1460).  It  is  apparently  written  in 
limitation  of  Chaucer’s  House  of  Fame.  See  Fame, 
House  of. 

Temple  of  Nature,  The : “ or,  the  Origin  of 
Society.’  A poem,  with  philosophical  notes,  by 
JEkasmu8  Darwin  (1731 — 1802),  published  in  1803. 

Temple,  Sir  William  statesman  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1628,(1.  1698),  published 
Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  (1673);  Miscellanea  (ten  essays)  on 
various  Subjects  (1680 — 90);  Memoirs  of  what  passed 
in  Christendom  from  167%  to  1679  (1693) ; Letters 
(edited  by  Dean  Swift),  (1700)  ; Letters  to  lung 
Charles  II.,  %c.  (1703);  and  Miscellanea,  containing 
Four  Essays  upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning , The 
Gardens  of  Epicurus,  Heroick  Virtue,  and  Poetry 
(1705).  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Negotiations  appeared 
in  1715;  his  Memoirs,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  T.  P. 
Courtenay,  in  1836.  His  Works  were  published, 
in  a collected  form,  with  a Life,  in  1814.  See 
40 


Lamb’s  essay  on  The  Genteel  Style  of  Writing  in 
the  Essays  by  Elia.  “ It  is  an  ordinary  criticism,” 
he  says,  “ that  my  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Sir 
William  Temple  are  models  of  the  genteel  style  in 
writing.  We  should  prefer  saying — of  the  lordly, 
and  the  gentlemanly.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
like than  the  inflated  finical  rhapsodies  of  Shaftes- 
bury, and  the  plain,  natural  chit-chat  of  Temple. 
The  man  of  rank  is  discernible  in  both  writers, 
but  in  the  one  it  is  only  insinuated  gracefully,  in 
the  other  it  stands  out  offensively.  The  peer  seems 
to  have  written  with  his  coronet  on,  and  his  earl’s 
mantle  before  him ; the  commoner  in  his  elbow- 
chair  and  undress.”  See  Ancient  and  Modern 
Learning. 

Temple,  The : “ or,  Sacred  Poems  and  Pri- 
vate Ejaculations,”  by  George  Herbert  (1593 — 
1633),  published  in  1633.  See  Synagogue,  The. 

Templeton,  Lawrence.  The  pseudonym 
under  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  published  his  ro- 
mance of  Ivanhoe  (q.v.). 

Temptatyon  of  our  Lorde  and  Saver 
Jesus  Christ  by  Sathan  in  the  Desart, 
Concerning  the.  A “brefe  comedy  or  enter- 
lude,”  by  John  Bale,  Bishop  of  Ossory  (1495 — 
1563) ; printed  in  1538. 

“ Ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull 

line,  And.” — Pope,  Essays  on  Criticism. 

Ten  Thousand  a Year.  A novel  by 
Samuel  Warren  (b.  1807),  published  in  1841.  See 
Titmouse. 

“ Tender  grace  of  a day  that  is  dead, 

But  the.”  See  Tennyson’s  poem  beginning — 

“ Break,  break,  break.” 

“Tender-handed  stroke  a nettle.” 

First  line  of  some  verses  written  “ on  a window 
in  Scotland,”  by  Aaron  Hill  (1685 — 1750) : — 

“ Tender-banded  stroke  a nettle, 

And  it  stings  you  for  your  pains ; 

Grasp  it  like  a man  of  mettle, 

And  it  soft  as  silk  remains. 

“’Tis  the  same  with  common  natures: 

Use  ’em  kindly,  they  rebel ; 

Be  as  rough  as  nutmeg  graters. 

And  the  rogues  obey  you  well.” 

Tender  Husband,  The:  “or,  the  Accom- 
plished Fools.”  A comedy  by  Sir  Richard  Steele 
(1671 — 1729),  written  in  1703.  “ His  second  play; 
in  which,”  says  Thackeray,  “there  is  some  delight- 
ful farcical  writing,  and  of  which  ho  fondly  owned 
in  after  life,  and  when  Addison  was  no  more,  that 
there  were  ‘ many  applauded  strokes  ’ from  Addi- 
son’s beloved  hand.” 

Tennant,  William,  poet  (b.  1784,  d.  1848), 
published  Anstcr  Fair  (1812),  (q.v.);  Papistry 
Storm'd:  or,  the  Dingin'  Doun  of  the  Cathedral 
(1819) ; The  Thane  of  Fife  (1822) ; Cardinal  Beaton, 
a tragedy  (1823);  John  Baliol  (1825);  and  Hebrew 
Dramas  ( 1 845) . He  was  also  the  author  of  a Memoir 
of  Allan  Ramsay,  a Syriac  and  Chaldee  Grammar, 
and  various  articles  in  The  Edinburgh  Literary 
Journal.  A Memoir  of  liis  life  by  M,  F.  Conolly 
appeared  in  1861, 
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Tennyson,  Alfred,  Poet-laureate  (b.  1809^, 
has  published  Poems  by  Two  Brothers  (with  Ixis 
brother  Charles  Tennyson)  (1827)  ; Timbuctoo 
(1829);  Poems , chiefly  lyrical  (1830);  No  More , 
Anacreontics , and  A Fragment,  in  The  Gem  (1831) ; 
a Sonnet,  in  The  Englishman! s Magazine  (1831) ; a 
Sonnet,  in  Friendship' s Offering  (1832) ; Poems  (1833) ; 
Stanzas,  in  The  Tribute  (1837)  ; Poems  (1842) ; The 
New  Timon  and  the  Poets,  in  Punch  (1846)  ; The 
Princess  (1847)  ; In  Memoriam  (1850) ; Stanzas,  in 
The  Keepsake  (1851);  Sonnet  to  IV.  C.  Macready,  in 
The  Household  Narrative  (1851);  Ode  on  the  Death 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (1852) ; The  Third  of 
February,  in  The  Examiner  (1852) ; The  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade,  in  The  Examiner  (1854) ; Maud,  and 
other  Poems  (1855) ; Idylls  of  the  King  (Enid, 
Vivien,  Elaine,  Guinevere),  (1859) ; The  Grand- 
mother's Apology,  in  Once  a Week  (1859) ; Sea  Dreams, 
in  Macmillan' s Magazine  (1860);  Tithonus,  in  The 
Cornhill  Magazine  (1860);  The  Sailor  Boy,  in  The 
Victoria  Regia  (1861);  Ode:  May  the  First  (1862) ; A 
Welcome  (1863);  Attempts  at  Classic  Metres  in  Quan- 
tity, in  The  Cornhill  Magazine  (1863) ; Epitaph  on  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  (1864);  Enoch  Arden  (1864);  The 
Holy  Grail,  and  other  Poems  (1867) ; The  Victim,  in 
Good  Words  (1868);  1865 — 6,  in  Good  Words  (1868); 
A Spiteful  Letter,  in  Once  a Week  (1868))  Wages,  in 
Macmillan  s Magazine  (1868) ; Lucretius,  in  Macmil- 
lan' s Magazine  (1869);  The  Window:  or,  Songs  of  the 
Wrens  (1870) ; The  Last  Tournament,  in  The  Contem- 
porary Review  (1871) ; Gareth  and  Lynette,  and  other 
Poems  (1872) ; Idylls  of  the  King  (complete),  (1873) ; 
Queen  Mary  (187 5),  and  Harold  (1876).  The  fol- 
lowing poems  have  been  attributed  to  him : — A 
Lover's  Story  (privately  printed,  1833) ; Britons, 
guard  your  own,  in  The  Examiner  (1852) ;,  Hands  all 
Round,  in  The  Examiner  (1852),  and  Riflemen,  form  ! 
in  The  Times  (1859).  Separate  notices  of  most  of 
the  above  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
headings.  A Selection  from  the  Works  appeared 
in  1865 ; Songs  from  his  Published  Writings  in 
1871.  A Pocket  Edition  of  the  Works  was  issued 
in  1869,  a Library  Edition  in  1871 — 3,  a Cabinet 
Edition  in  1874,  an  Author' s Edition  in  1875,  and 
an  Imperial  Library  Edition  in  1877.  A Concordance 
to  the  Works  was  published  in  1869.  For  the 
bibliography  of  Tennyson  see  Penny soniana  (1867). 
For  Criticism,  see  Brimley’s  Essays,  A.  H.  Hallam’s 
Remains,  AY.  C.  Boscoe’s  Essays,  Kingsley’s  Mis- 
cellanies, Plutton’s  Essays,  Tavish’s  Studies  in  Tenny- 
son, Bayne’s  Essays,  Austin’s  Poetry  of  the  Period, 
J.  H.  Stirling’s  Essays,  J.  H.  Ingram  in  The 
Dublin  Afternoon  Lectures,  Forman’s  Living  Poets, 
Buchanan’s  Master  Spirits,  and  Stedman’s  Victorian 
Poets.  “ Mr.  Tennyson,”  says  B.  H.  Hutton,  “was 
an  artist  even  before  he  was  a poet ; in  other  words, 
the  eye  for  beauty,  grace,  and  harmony  of  effect 
vMs  even  more  emphatically  one  of  his  original 
gifts  than  the  voice  for  poetical  utterance  itself. 
This,  probably,  it  is  which  makes  his  very  earliest 
pieces  appear  so  full  of  effort,  and  sometimes  even 
so  full  of  affectation.  They  were  elaborate  attempts 
to  embody  what  he  saw,  before  the  natural  voice 


of  tho  poet  had  come  to  him.  I think  it  possible* 

to  trace  not  only  a pre-poetic  period  in  his  art 

tho  period  of  the  Orianas,  Owls,  Mermans,  &c. a 

period  in  which  the  poem  on  Recollections  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  seems  to  me  the  only  one  of  real  * 
interest,  and  that  is  a poem  expressive  of  the 
luxurious  sense  of  a gorgeous  inward  picture-gallery 
—but  to  date  the  period  at  which  the  soul  was 
‘ infused  ’ into  his  poetry,  and  the  brilliant  exter- 
nal pictures  became  the  dwelling-places  of  ger- 
minating poetic  thoughts  creating  their  own  music. 
Curiously  enough,  tho  first  poem  where  there  is  any 
trace  of  those  musings  on  the  legends  of  the  Bound 
Table  [q.v.]  to  which  he  has  directed  so  much  of 
his  maturcst  genius,  is  also  a confession  that  the 
poet  was  sick  of  the  magic  mirror  of  fancy  and  its 
picture-shadows,  and  was  turning  away  from  them 
to  the  poetry  of  human  life.  But  even  after  the 
embryo  period  is  past,  even  when  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
poems  are  uniformly  moulded  by  an  ‘infused’ 
soul,  one  not  unfrequently  notices  the  excess  of 
the  faculty  of  vision  over  the  governing  conception 
which  moulds  the  vision,  so  that  I think  he  is 
almost  always  most  successful  when  his  poem  begins 
in  a thought  or  a feeling,  rather  than  from  a picture 
or  a narrative,  for  then  the  thought  or  feeling 
dominates  and  controls  in  otherwise  too  lavish 
fancy.  AYhenever  Mr.  Tennyson’s  pictorial  fancy 
has  had  it  in  any  degree  in  its  power  to  run  away 
with  the  guiding  and  controlling  mind,  the  richness 
and  the  workmanship  have  to  some  extent  overgrown 
the  spiritual  principle  of  his  poems.  I suppose  it 
is  in  some  respects  this  lavish  strength  of  what 
may  be  called  the  bodily  element  in  poetry,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  spiritual  life  and  germ  of  it, 
which  has  given  Mr.  Tennyson  at  once  his  delight 
in  great  variety  and  richness  of  materials,  and  his 
profound  reverence  for  the  principle  of  spiritual 
order  which  can  alone  impress  unity  and  purpose  on 
the  tropical  luxuriance  of  natural  gifts.  It  is 
obvious,  for  instance,  that  even  in  relation  to 
natural  scenery,  what  his  poetical  faculty  delights 
in  most  are  rich,  luxuriant  landscapes,  in  which 
either  nature  or  man  has  accumulated  a lavish 
variety  of  effects.  There  is  nothing  of  AYords- 
worth’s  passion  for  the  bare  wild  scenery  of  the 
rugged  North  in  his  poems.  It  is  in  the  scenery'  of 
the  mill,  the  garden,  the  chase,  the  down,  the  rich 
pastures,  the  harvest-field,  the  palace  pleasure- 
grounds,  the  Lord  of  Burleigh’s  fair  domains,  the 
luxuriant  sylvan  beauty7,  bearing  testimony7  to  the 
careful  hand  of  man,  ‘the  summer  crisp  with, 
shining  woods,’  that  Mr.  Tennyson  most  delights. 
If  he  stray7s  to  rarer  scenes  it  is  almost  always,  in 
search  of  richer  and  more  luxuriant  loveliness,  like 
the  tropical  splendours  of  Enoch  Arden  [q.v.],  and. 
the  enervating  skies  which  cheated  the  Lotos-Eaters 
[q.v.]  of  their  longing  for  home.  There  is  always 
complexity  in  the  beauty  which  fascinates  Air.  Ten- 
nyson most.  And  with  the  love  of  complexity7  comes, 
as  a matter  of  course  in  a born  artist,  the  love  of 
the  ordering  faculty  -which  can  give  unity7  and 
harmony  to  complexity  of  detail.  Measure  and 
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rder  are  for  Mr.  Tennyson  the  essence  of  beauty, 
lis  strong  fascination  for  the  Arthurian  legends 
„ esults,  no  doubt,  from  the  mixture,  in  tho  moral 
I materials  of  the  ago  of  chivalry,  of  oxubcrant 
tatoliness  and  rich  polish,  with  the  imperious  need 
I or  spir  itual  order  to  control  tho  dangerous  elements 
| f tho  period.  His  Arthurian  epic  is  a great  attempt 
[ o depict  tho  infusion  of  a soul  into  a chaos  of 
j lately  passions.  Even  in  relation  to  modern 
politics  you  always  see  the  same  bias,  a love  of 
•ich  constitutional  traditions  welded  together  and 
■ -uled  by  wise  forethought  and  temperate  judgment, 
i ! Ho  cannot  endure  either  spasmodic  violence  on  the 
?one  hand,  or  bold  simplicity  on  the  other.  And 
tbhis  love  of  measure  and  order  in  complexity  shows 
ifttself  even  more  remarkably  in  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
Meaning  to  the  domestic,  modem  type  of  women. 
.'All  his  favourite  women  are  women  of  a certain 
t fixed  class  in  social  life,  usually  not  the  lowest ; 
^sometimes  homely,  like  Alice  the  miller’s  daughter, 
.and  Rose  the  gardener’s  daughter,  or  Dora  [q.v.], 
or  tho  wife  of  tho  Lord  of  Burleigh;  sometimes 
- women  of  the  drawing-room  or  the  palace,  like 
.'Maud,  Lady  Flora  in  The  Bay  Bream , or  the 
IPrincess  in  the  poem  about  women,  or  Lynette 
[q.v.],  and  Enid  [q.v.],  and  Elaine  [q.v.],  and 
Guinevere  [q.v.]  in  the  Idylls  of  the  King ; but 
.always  women  of  the  quiet  and  domestic  type 
i (except  the  heroine  of  The  Sisters ),  [q.v.],  women 
-whom  you  might  meet  every  day  in  a modem 
-home,  women  of  the  garden-flower  kind  rather 
:.than  of  the  wild-flower  kind.  The  simplest  and 
most  lyrical  heroines,  heroines  like  Gretchen  in 
Faust , or  Mignon  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  are  hardly 
in  Mr.  Tennyson’s  way.  He  loves  something  of 
:the  air  and  manners  which  a fixed  social  status 
gives.  The  simplest  though  hardly  tho  most 
characteristic  form  of  his  art  is  no  doubt  the 
Idyll,  in  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has  delighted 
from  the  first — so  much  so,  that  he  has  applied 
the  term,  somewhat  misleadingly,  I think,  to 
one  of  his  last,  and  in  many  respects  his  greatest, 
works.  The  power  which  makes  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
Idylls  so  unique  in  their  beauty  is,  I think,  his 
wonderful  skill  in  creating  a perfectly  real  and 
living  scene — such  as  always  might,  perhaps  some- 
where does,  exist  in  external  Nature — for  the 
theatre  of  the  feeling  he  is  about  to  embody,  and 
yet  a scene  every  feature  of  which  helps  to  make 
the  emotion  delineated  more  real  and  vivid.  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  power  of  compelling  the  external  world 
to  lend  him  a language  for  the  noblest  feelings  is, 
however,  but  the  instrument  of  a still  higher 
faculty,  the  power  of  apprehending  thoso  feelings 
themselves  with  tho  vigour  of  a great  dramatist; 
and  though  his  range  is  not  wide,  they  include  somo 
of  the  most  delicate  and  intellectual,  and  somo  of 
the  coarsest  and  most  earthly.  He  is  not  a great 
dramatist,  for  his  delineations  move  almost  wholly 
in  one  plane,  in  the  mood  he  has  studied  and  writes 
to  interpret.  He  has  hardly  attempted,  except  in 
Queen  Mary , [ Harold ,]  and  his  three  studies  taken 
from  tho  yeoman  class,  to  draw  a character  in  all 


its  variety  of  attitudes ; and  though  these  poems 
aro  quito  fine  enough  to  show  his  dramatic  power, 
they  aro  not  sufficiently  characteristic  of  his  genius 
to  show  any  wealth  of  dramatic  fancy.  Hence  his 
genius  can  hardly  be  called  dramatic,  though  in 
relation  to  single  moods  he  finds  an  infinitely  more 
characteristic  language  for  their  expression  than 
Mr.  Browning,  who  would  make  Tithonus  [q.v.], 
Ulysses  [q.v.],  St.  Simeon  Stylites  [q.v.],  and  the 
Northern  Farmers  [q.v.],  all  talk  Browningese. 
But  admitting  the  partial  limitation  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son’s genius  to  the  interpretation  of  moods,  ad- 
mitting even  the  limited  number  of  moods  he  can 
interpret  adequately — for  he  seems  to  fail  through 
caricature  when  he  attempts,  as  in  Maud  [q.v.] ; 
or,  The  Vision  of  Sin  [q.v.],  to  express  misan- 
thropical moods — yet  no  other  poet  has  rivalled  in 
force  and  subtlety  the  work  he  has  thus  achieved. 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  powers  of  observation,  though 
by  no  means  rapid,  are  exceedingly  close  and 
tenacious,  and  he  has  the  strong  apprehensive 
grasp  of  the  naturalist  in  conjunction  with  the 
harmonising  faculty  of  the  poet.  He  seems  to  have 
studied  his  ‘ Grandmother  ’ and  his  two  ‘ Northern 
Farmers’  much  as  he  has  studied  the  habits  of 
trees  and  animals.  He  has  a striking  microscopic 
faculty  on  which  his  poetic  imagination  works. 
No  poet  has  so  many  and  such  accurate  references 
to  the  vegetable  world,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
references  so  thoroughly  poetic.  He  is  never  tired 
of  reflecting  in  his  poetry  the  physiology  of  flowers 
and  trees  and  buds.  It  is  precisely  the  same  mi- 
croscopic faculty  as  this  applied  to  characteristic 
human  habits  which  has  produced  the  three 
wonderful  studies  in  English  vernacular  life.  Yet 
it  would  bo  completely  false  to  give  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Tennyson’s  studies  are  studies  in  ‘ still  ’ 
life.  There  is  always  the  movement  of  real  life  in 
his  poems,  even  in  passages  whero  the  movement 
could  never  show,  if  the  movement  itself,  like  the 
subject  of  it,  were  not  magnified  by  the  medium 
through  which  he  makes  us  view  it.  In  painting, 
Mr.  Tennyson  is  so  terse  and  compressed  that, 
though  he  never  suggests  the  idea  of  swiftness — 
there  is  too  much  pains  expended  upon  the  indi- 
vidual stroke  for  that — it  would  be  simply  absurd 
to  call  his  manner  dilatory.  Indeed,  his  pictures 
succeed  each  other  too  rapidly.  It  is  only  in  the 
song,  or  pieces  closely  approaching  a song  in 
structuro,  that  his  style  ripples  along  with  perfect 
ease  and  grace.”  See  Alcibiades  ; Merlin. 

“ Tenor  of  their  way,  They  kept  the 

noiseless.”  A line  in  stanza  19  of  Guay’s  Elegy 
written  in  a Country  Churchyard  (q.v.). 

“Tent  the  language  o’  their  een.”— 

Ramsay,  The  Gentle  Shepherd. 

“ Tented  field,  The.”— Othello,  act  i., 
scono  2. 

“Tenth  transmitter  of  a foolish  face. 

No.”  Line  7 of  Savage’s  poem  of  The  Bastard. 
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Tenures,  A Treatise  on,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton  (1421 — 1481) ; originally  written  in 
Norman-French,  and  printed  at  Rouen  in  1584. 
It  was  reprinted  from  that  edition  in  1825,  with 
a sketch  of  the  author’s  Life  hy  H.  Roscoe.  The 
Commentary  on  it,  hy  Sir  Edward  Coke  (1551 — • 
1G32),  appeared  in  1628.  It  has  been  termed  “the 
principal  pillar  on  which  the  superstructure  of  the 
law  of  real  property  in  this  kingdom  is  supported.” 

Terence.  Among  the  translations  of  the  plays 
of  this  comic  poet  may  he  mentioned  those  of 
Bentley  (1726)  and  Parry  (1857). 

Terence,  The  English.  A title  bestowed 
by  Goldsmith  in  Betaliation  (q.v.),  on  Richard 
Cumberland  (1732 — 1811),  the  dramatist. 

Terra:  “a  Discourse  of  the  Earth,  relating 
to  the  Culture  and  Improvement  of  it  for  Vegeta- 
tion and  the  Propagation  of  Plants,”  hy  John 
Evelyn  (1620 — 1706) ; published  in  1675,  and 
edited,  'with  notes,  hy  Dr.  Hunter  in  1778. 

Terrible  Tractoration.  See  Caustic, 
Christopher. 

Tessa,  in  George  Eliot’s  novel  of  Bomola 
(q.v.),  is  in  love  with  Tito  Melema. 

Tessira,  in  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso,  is  a 
leader  of  the  Moorish  army. 

Testament  of  Love,  The.  A prose  work 
by  Geoffrey  Chaucer  (1328 — 1400),  written  to 
beguile  the  tedium  of  confinement.  It  is  an  alle- 
gory, in  imitation  of  Boethius’  Consolations  of  Philo- 
sophy, telling  how  the  goddess  of  Love  visited  him 
in  prison,  and  accosted  him  as  her  own  immortal 
bard.  He  then  descants  to  her  on  his  own  misfor- 
tunes, on  the  politics  of  London,  and  of  his  devo- 
tion to  the  Lady  Marguerite,  or  Pearl,  whom  he 
found  in  a mussel-shell,  and  who  turns  out  at  last, 
says  Campbell,  to  mean  the  spiritual  comfort  of 
the  Church. 

Testament,  The  New,  translated  from 
the  Greek  by  William  Tyndale  (1477 — 1536), 
was  first  published  at  Antwerp  in  1526.  See 
Bible,  The. 

Teste.  The  clown  in  Twelfth  Night  (q.v.), 
who,  “ in  his  adopted  garb  of  motley,  moves,”  says 
TTlrici,  “with  inimitable  ease.” 

Testiment  of  Fair  Cresseid.  See  Cres- 
seid,  Testiment  of  Fair. 

Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  The.  A geo- 
logical work  by  Hugh  Miller  (1802 — 1856),  pub- 
lished after  his  death  (in  1857). 

Testy,  Timothy.  A character  who  figures 
in  Beresford’s  Miseries  of  Human  Life  (q.v.). 

Tetrachordon.  See  Divorce,  The  Doctrine 
and  Discipline  of. 

Teufelsdrockh,  i.c.,  “ devil’s  dung.”  The 
name  of  the  imaginary  author  of  Carlyle’s  Sartor 
Besartus  (q.v.),  who  is  represented  as  devoting  his 


lofty  genius  to  the  sublime  “Philosophy of  Clothes.” 

“ The  secrets  of  man’ 3 life  were  laid  open  to  thee  • 
thou  sawest  into  the  mystery  of  the  universe 
farther  than  another ; thou  hadst  in  petto  thv 
remarkable  Volume  on  Clothes.”  i • 

Thackeray,  Anne  Isabella,  novelist  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  daughter  of  W.  M.  Thackeray 
has  published  The  Story  of  Elizabeth  (1863) ; The 
Village  on  the  Cliff  (1866)  ; Five  Old  Friends  , and  a 
Young  Prince  (1868) ; To  Esther , and  other  Sketches 
(1869) ; Old  Kensington  (1872) ; Toilers  and  Spinsters, 
and  other  Essays  (1873)  ; Bluebeard's  Keys,  and 
other  Stories  (1874);  and  Miss  Angel  (1875).  A 
uniform  edition  of  her  works  appeared  in  1875—6. 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace,  no- 

velist  and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1811,  d.  1863), 
published  The  Paris  Sketch  Book  (q.v.),  (1840) ; 
The  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon  (q.v.),  and  The 
Chronicle  of  the  Brum  (q.v.),  (1841);  The  Irish 
Sketch  Book  (q.v.),  (1843)  ; Notes  of  a Journey  from 
Cornhill  to  Grand  Cairo  (1845);  Vanity  Fair  (q.v.), 
(1847)  ; Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball  (1847)  ; Our  Street 
(1848);  Br.  Birch  and  his  Young  Friends  (1849); 
The  History  of  Pendennis  (1849 — 50) ; Bebecca 
and  Bowena  (1850),  (q.v.);  The  Kickleburys  on  the 
Bhine  (q.v.),  (1851);  Esmond  (q.v.),  (1852);  The 
Neiocomes  (q.v.),  (1855) ; and  The  Virginians  (q.v.), 
(1857) ; besides  the  following,  contributed  to  The 
Cornhill  Magazine,  Fraser's  Magazine,  and  Bunch: 
— The  Hogg  arty  Biamond,  Catherine  (q.v.),  Barry 
Lyndon  (q.v.),  Jeames's  Biary  (q.v.),  The  Book  of 
Snobs,  Boundabout  Papers  (q.v.),  Lovel  the  Widower 
(q.v.),  The  Adventures  of  Philip,  Benis  Buval 
(q.v.),  and  Novels  by  Eminent  Hands  (q.v.).  See, 
also,  his  lectures  on  The  Four  Georges  (q.v.)  and 
The  English  Humourists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
(q.v.).  A volume  of  sketches,  fragments,  and 
drawings  by  Thackeray,  with  Notes  by  his  daughter 
Anne  Isabella  (q.v.),  was  published  in  1875,  under 
the  title  of  The  Orphan  of  Pimlico.  His  Works 
have  been  issued  complete  in  various  library  and 
popular  editions ; they  include,  besides  the  above, 
ballads,  short  tales,  and  other  miscellaneous  writ- 
ings, most  of  which  will  be  found  described  under 
their  headings  in  other  parts  of  this  - volume. 
For  Biography,  see  Thacker  ay  ana  (1875)  and 
Thackeray , the  Humourist  and  Man  of  Letters 
(1864).  For  Criticism,  see  Eoscoe’s  Essays,  Senior’s 
Essays  on  Fiction,  and  Hannay’s  Characters  and 
Sketches,  and  Studies  on  Thackeray.  “Thackeray,” 
says  Hannay,  “was  not  a man  with  a gift  for  the 
creation  of  stories  only,  or  even  with  the  higher 
one  for  the  creation  of  character  only.  He  was  a 
thinker  and  humorist  who  showed  a proportionate 
degree  of  power  in  everything  he  undertook.  The 
smallest  of  his  sketches  or  essays  had  his  mark 
upon  it  as  distinctly,  and  could  as  little  have  been 
produced  by  anybody  else,  as  Esmond  or  Vanity 
Fair  ; the  broad  arrow  of  his  sovereignty  was  on 
biscuits  no  less  than  on  anchors.  His  writings 
form  a system  of  social  philosophy,  and  represent 
a special  type  of  literary  genius,  with  perfect 
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oinpleteness  and  individuality.  Thackeray’s 
\nge  took  in  the  whole  society  of  England.  Lord 
teyno  is  just  as  real  and  lifeliko  as  J.  J.,  and 
ot  a whit  more  so.  Dr.  Portman  is  neither  better 
.or  worse  described  than  Dr.  .Firmin,  and  Major 
' ’endennis  is  as  distinct  in  outlino  and  solid  in 
•ody  as  Colonel  Newcome.  If  the  reader  will  tako 
,p  Thackeray’s  figures  in  handfuls — just  as  they 
ome — Becky  Sharp,  Laura  Pendennis,  Mr.  Deuce- 
ice,  Barnes  Newcome,  Ethel,  his  sister,  Henry 
Esmond — he  will  find,  on  thinking  them  over, 
/.hat  as  regards  naturalness  and  truthfulness  they 
are  all  on  an  equality.  He  deals  little,  to  bo  sure, 
with  humble  life,  and  has  not  left  us  a Sancho 
Panza,  Andrew  Fairservice,  Caleb  Balderstone,  or 
Jacob  Faithful,  but  this  fact  is  due  to  the  veracity 
which  was  his  crowning  merit.  Ho  was  too  honest 
to  draw  fancy  pictures  of  classes  with  whom  he 
had  never  lived.  Let  it  bo  remembered  too,  that 
:this  admirable  fidelity  to  nature,  enlivened  with 
a humour  never  grotesque,  and  tinged  with  a 
-sentiment  never  maudlin,  is  wholly  Thackeray’s 
own.  Many  have  imitated  him,  but  he  imitated 
nobody.  None  of  the  thousand  moods  or  fashions 
of  our  schools  of  thinking  are  repeated  in  his 
works — even  in  the  earliest  of  them.  His  strong 
i intellect  kept  its  independence  from  the  beginning ; 
ihis  strong  moral  nature  did  justice  from  the 
' beginning.  Faithfully  and  regardless  of  all  sen- 
' timental  whimpering,  he  laid  bare  the  selfishness, 
meanness,  and  servility  of  the  age.  But  with  equal 
truth  he  brought  on  the  stage  noble  and  kindly 
characters  like  Colonel  Newcome,  Ethel  Newcome, 
and  Henry  Esmond.  Severe  upon  society  as 
society,  he  had  the  strongest  faith  in  human 
nature ; and  his  own  great  heart  beat  responsive 
to  all  that  was  generous  in  history,  or  fiction,  or 
the  world  of  his  time.  The  independence  and 
originality  of  Thackeray’s  character  as  a writer 
make  it  difficult  to  indicate  the  sources  of  the  . 
culture  by  which  his  genius  was  formed.  Sir 
"Walter  Scott  had  a general  influence  over 
Thackeray,  no  doubt,  but  he  had  no  special  in- 
fluence, and  the  character  of  his  genius  was  very 
different.  Thackeray  was  without  Scott’s  feudal 
sympathies,  and  had  far  less  romance  and  historical 
feeling ; neither  was  his  imagination  so  various 
as  that  of  Scott,  nor  his  vein  of  poetry  so  rich. 
In  one  point  the  late  writer  had  an  advantage 
— he  wrote  a better  style.  Tho  prose  of  Scott 
is  cumbrous,  and  apt  to  be  verbose ; whereas 
Thackeray’s  English  is  one  of  his  greatest  merits. 
It  is  pure,  clear,  simple  in  its  power,  and  har- 
monious ; clean,  sinewy,  fine,  and  yet  strong,  like 
the  legs  of  a racehorse.  One  sees  very  distinctly  in 
Thackeray’s  style,  as  in  his  way  of  thinking  and 
feeling  about  things,  tho  English  public-school  and 
University  man — tho  tone  of  ono  bom  and  bred 
in  the  condition  of  a gentleman.  We  may  also  see 
in  it  a certain  conversational  easo  and  grace,  which 
is  not  the  result  only  of  reading,  and  which  is  the 
direct  opposite  of  the  detestable  style,  formed  upon 
newspapers,  of  so  many  inferior  men.  There  aro 


several  varieties  of  the  humorists.  There  is  the 
poetic  humorist,  in  whom  the  faculty  exercises 
itself  on  materials  supplied  by  the  imagination 
and  tho  feelings,  and  there  is  the  humorist  who  is 
a man  of  the  world,  not  necessarily  destitute  of 
poetry  and  sentiment,  but  who,  by  preference,  draws 
his  materials  from  observation,  analysing  common 
experience  and  everyday  life.  To  this  latter 
division  Thackeray  belongs.  He  was  not  without 
poetry,  imagination,  and  sentiment;  nevertheless 
these  qualities  do  not  hold  the  same  prominence 
in  his  writings  that  they  do  in  those  of  some  other 
novelists.  He  is  more  a humorist  than  a poet ; 
more  a man  of  the  world  than  a man  of  sentiment. 
The  substance  of  his  intellect  was  a robust  hu- 
morous sagacity,  and  to  this  weighty  element, 
which,  by  a natural  law,  gravitated  towards  abso- 
lute truth,  he  kept  everything  else  subordinate. 
Nothing  can  be  more  superficial  than  the  notion 
that  Thackeray  was  by  choice,  and  taste,  and 
affectation,  a severe  or  satirical  man — a man  who 
took  a pleasure  in  censure  and  ridicule  for  censure 
and  ridicule’s  -sake.  He  had  rather  an  original 
tendency  towards  the  soft  and  lachrymose  and  sen- 
timentally-religious  view  of  life,  and  it  required  all 
his  sound,  shrewd  sense,  and  his  active  humour — 
broad  at  once  and  fine — to  keep  this  tendency  in 
order.  In  the  class  of  humorists  among  whom 
we  have  placed  Thackeray  he  held  a perfectly 
distinct  position.  He  is  original  as  a humorist 
no  less  than  as  a novelist.  It  has  been  said  that 
his  humour  was  ‘ broad  at  once  and  fine,’  and  its 
union  of  these  two  characteristics  deserves  par- 
ticular notice.  He  could  be  ‘ Charles  Yellowplush,’ 

‘ Jeames,’  the  ‘ Fat  Contributor,’  and  ‘ Pleaceman  X,’ 
and  he  could  also  produce  the  most  delicate,  subtle, 
decorous  irony.  Windy  sentimentalism,  flatu- 
lence of  style,  these  he  early  began  to  expose ; 
these,  and  sordid  self-seeking,  unkindliness,  ser- 
vility, were  what  he  detested,  and  loved  to  hold  up 
to  contempt.  Perhaps  the  most  thorough  proof 
of  Thackeray’s  greatness  as  a humorist  is  the  way 
in  which  he  embodies  his  humour  in  characters. 
Sometimes  the  humour  depends  solely  on  what  the 
character  says.  Sometimes  he  is  an  oddity,  with 
crochets  or  peculiarities — which  reappear  as  re- 
gularly as  he  does,  and  are  mere  matters  of  trick. 
But  the  most  amusing  of  Thackeray’s  personages 
is  a character  in  a deeper  sense,  and  shows  more 
than  one  or  two  points  or  angles  to  the  observer. 
His  satire  is  not  employed  upon  that  character,  it  is 
part  of  the  character  itself.  It  is  neither  the  satire 
of  class  nor  of  party.  It  is  the  impartial  satire  of 
a philosophic  humorist.  But  besides  being  im- 
partial Thackeray’s  satire  was  curiously  subtle  and 
many-sided.  He  allowed  freely  that  a gentlemanly 
snob  might  exist,  whereas  your  common  satirist 
heaps  indiscriminate  abuse  on  overy  typo  of  cha- 
racter which  ho  undertakes  to  expose.  ’ Tho  object 
of  Thackeray  was  not  destruction,  but  correction. 
His  humour  and  satire,  liko  all  his  other  gifts, 
rested  on  moral  soundness  and  truthfulness,  were 
thoroughly  original  and  English  in  their  type,  and 
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were  employed  with  a gravity,  simplicity,  and  yet 
exquisitely  subtle  piquancy  of  execution  peculiarly 
his  own.  Tracing  his  literary  pedigree  through 
Fielding  to  Horace,  and  collaterally  related  to 
Montaigne,  ho  will  be  remembered  as  tho  classical 
English  humorist  and  satirist  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria.”  Besides  the  above-mentioned 
references,  see  Counhill  Magazine  ; Cornhill  to 
Grand  Cairo;  Fitzboodle  Papers,  The;  Pen- 
dennis  ; Philip,  Adventures  of;  Hose  and  the 
Ring,  The;  Snob,  The;  Snobs,  Book  of;  Solomons, 
Ikey,  Jun.  ; Titmarsh,  Michael  Angelo  ; Tit- 
marsh,  Samuel;  Yellowplusii. 

Thaddeus  of  Warsaw.  A romantic  novel 
by  Jane  Porter  (1776 — 1850),  published  in  1803, 
and  afterwards  translated  into  various  Continental 
languages.  The  author  was  elected  a lady  canoness 
of  the  Teutonic  Order  of  St.  Joachim;  and  a rela- 
tive of  Kosciusko,  the  Polish  patriot,  who  figures  in 
the  story,  sent  her  a gold  ring,  containing  that 
hero’s  portrait. 

Thaisa.  A daughter  of  Simonides,  in  Pericles 
(q.v.). 

Thalaba  the  Destroyer.  A poem,  in 
twelve  books,  by  Robert  Southey  (1774 — 1843), 
published  in  1801,  and  written  in  regular  verse, 
which  the  author  is  careful  to  explain  he  did  not 
prefer  to  the  regular  blank  verse,  but  which,  he 
thought,  was  suitable  to  the  varied  subject  of  this 
particular  poem.  “It  is  the  arabesque  ornament 
of  an  Arabian  tale.”  “ Thalaba ,”  says  Dennis, 
“while  it  has  its  wildernesses  and  deserts,  can 
also  boast,  as  indeed  all  Southey’s  epics  may,  many 
a fair  scene  of  richness  and  beauty.  Splendour  of 
diction  and  felicity  of  description  occur  frequently, 
but  frequently  also  the  action  halts,  the  verse  drags, 
and  the  reader  feels  inclined  to  resign  himself  to 
slumber.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  the  erudition 
lavished  on  the  poem  is  more  striking  than  its 
poetical  wealth,  and  it  is  sometimes  a relief  to  turn 
aside  from  the  text  to  the  curious  and  highly  en- 
tertaining notes  which  serve  to  illustrate  it.” 

Thalestris,  in  Pope’s  Pape  of  the  Loclc  (q.v.), 
is  intended  for  Mrs.  Morley,  sister  of  Sir  George 
Brown,  who  is  celebrated  under  the  name  of  ‘ ‘ Sir 
Plume”  (q.v.). 

Thalia  Rediviva:  “The  Pass  Times  and 
Diversions  of  a Country  Muse  in  Divine  Poems,” 
by  Henry  Vaughan  (1621 — 1695) ; published  in 
1678. 

Thaliard.  A lord  of  Antioch,  in  Pericles  (q.v.). 

Thames,  The  Genius  of  the.  A poem 
in  two  parts,  by  Thomas  Love  Peacock  (1785 — 
1866),  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  1810,  the 
second  in  1812. 

Thanatopsis.  A poem  in  blank  verse,  pub- 
lished by  William  Cullen  Bryant  (b.  1784)  in 
1817. 

“ Thank  me  no  thankings.” — Romeo  and 
Juliet , act  iii.,  scene  5. 


“That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful 

day.”  First  fine  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  version 
of  tho  Pies  Ira,  in  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

“ That  out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind.”  A 

Sony  in  Absence  (q.v.)  by  Arthur  Hugh  Clough 
(1819 — 1861).  See  “Out  of  mind.” 

Thealma  and  Clearchus.  A pastoral 
romantic  poem,  whose  scene  is  laid  in  Arcady,  and 
whose  object  is  a rapturous  panegyric  on  the  Golden 
Age;  published  by  Izaak  Walton,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  “John  Chalkhill”  (q.v.).  Some 
critics  (notably  Sir  John  Hawkins)  have  believed 
Chalkhill  to  be  a real  personage,  but  Singer  and 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges  adduce  abundant  grounds 
for  rejecting  this  supposition. 

Theatre  of  Delightful  Recreation,  The. 

A book  of  poems,  on  subj  ects  taken  chiefly  from  the 
Old  Testament,  by  Samuel  Rowlands  (1570 — 
1625) ; published  in  1605. 

Theatre  of  God’s  Judgments,  The.  A 

folio  collection  of  “ tragical  stories,”  published  by 
Drs.  Beard  and  Taylor  in  1642.  It  contains, 
among  other  instances  of  “special  judgments,”  the 
tragical  end  of  Christopher  Marlowe,  the  dramatist. 

Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great 
Britain,  The.  Fifty-four  maps  of  England 
and  Wales,  constructed  and  published,  in  1611,  by 
John  Speed  (1555 — 1629). 

Theatrum  Chemieum  Britannicum : 

“ containing  several  Poetical  Pieces  of  our  famous 
Philosophers  who  have  written  the  Hermetique 
Mysteries  in  their  own  Ancient  Language.”  A 
collection,  by  Elias  Ashmole  (1617 — 1692),  of  the 
works  of  English  chemists,  which  up  to  that  time 
had  remained  in  manuscript.  It  was  published  in 
1652,  and  contained,  inter  alia,  poems  by  George 
Ripley  (q.v.),  and  Thomas  Norton  (q.v.),  on  the 
general  subject  of  Chemistry. 

Theatrum  Poetarum : “ or,  Compleat  Col- 
lection of  the  Poets “especially  the  most  eminent 
of  all  ages,  the  ancients  being  distinguished  from 
the  moderns  in  the  several  alphabets ; with  some 
observations  upon  many  of  them,  especially  those 
of  our  own  nation ; together  with  a Prefatory 
Discourse  of  the  Poets  and  Poetry  in  general.” 
This  work,  which  was  principally  from  the  pen  of 
Edward  Phillips  (1630 — 1680),  one  of  Milton  s 
nephews,  is  said  to  contain  passages  which  could 
only  have  been  written  by  the  great  poet  himself. 
It  was  published  in  1675,  and  “ contains,’  says 
Wart  on,  “ criticisms  far  above  the  taste  of  that 
period,  and  such  as  wero  not  common  after  the 
national  taste  had  been  j ust  corrupted  by  the  false 
and  capricious  refinements  of  the  court  of  Charles 
II.”  Those  which  have  been  attributed  to  Milton 
are  on  the  subject  of  Shakespeare  and  Marlowe; 
and  the  preface  also  seems  to  bear  marks  of  his 
fine  Roman  hand.  An  edition  of  the  Theatrum 
was  published  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  in  1800. 
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Thebais,  The.  A play,  adapted  from  the 
reek  of  Seneca,  by  Thomas  Newton  (d.  1607), 
id  printed  in  15S1.  It  is  written  in  Alexandrine 
easure. 


Thebes,  The  Story  of,  by  John  Lydgate 
I -375 — 1460),  was  intended  as  a continuation  of 

• he  Canterbury  Tales,  and  is  consequently  included 
I i some  editions  of  Chaucer.  “ It  contains,”  says 
l .Illis,  “some  poetical  passages;  but  Lydgate’s 
[ ;yle,  though  natural  and  sometimes  rich,  does 
» ot  possess  that  strength  and  conciseness  which  is 
I bservable  in  the  works  of  his  master.  It  is 
i Langerous  for  a mere  versifier  to  attempt  the 
I ompletion  of  a plan  which  has  been  begun  by  a 

'<>oet.”  It  was  first  printed  about  1561.  See  the 

• nalysis  in  Warton’s  History , sect.  22. 


Theobald,  Lewis,  dramatist,  translator,  and 
'Shakespearian  editor  (b.  1688,  d.  1744),  produced 
iThe  Persian  Princess  (1711);  a translation  of  Plato’s 
IRhccdo  (1713) ; a part-translation  of  Homer’s 
i Odyssey  (1716) ; a Life  of  Raleigh  (1719) ; Shakespcar 
i Restored : or,  Specimens  of  Plunders  committed  or 
unamended  in  Pope's  edition  of  the  poet  (1726) ; Pro- 
posals for  Publishing  Emendations  and  Remarks  on 
'Shakespear  (1728)  ; an  edition  of  Shakespeare’s 
•plays  (1733);  translations  from  Sophocles  and 
.Aristophanes;  and  various  contributions  to  The 
• Censor.  Theobald  was  the  original  hero  of  The 
Hunciad  (q.v.),  and  remained  so  until  1743,  when 
’ he  was  replaced  by  Cibber. 

Theocritus.  The  poems  of  this  writer  have 
been  translated  into  English  by  Francis  Fawkes 
(q.v.),  and  by  C.  S.  Calverley  (q.v.).  See  also  the 
version  of  the  Idylls,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Banks  (1853). 
An  interesting  comparison  between  Theocritus  and 
Tennyson  will  be  found  in  Stedman’s  Victorian 
Poets. 


Theodore  and  Honoria.  A tale  from 
Boccaccio,  translated  into  English  in  1569,  when 
the  lovers  were  disguised  as  Nastagio  and  Trauer- 
sari.  It  was  afterwards  “ beautifully  paraphrased,” 
ns  Warton  says,  by  Dryden. 


Theodosius.  A tragedy  by  Nathaniel  Lee 
(1655 — 1692),  produced  in  1680,  and  considered 
•one  of  his  best  works. 


Theodosius  and  Constantia,  The 
Letters  that  passed  between,  “after  she 
had  taken  the  veil ; now  first  published  from  the 
Original  Manuscripts,”  by  John  Langhorne  (1735 
— 1779),  in  1763.  They  are  founded  on  the  story 
told  by  Addison  in  No.  164  of  The  Spectator. 


Theodric.  A “domestic  tale”  by  Thomas 
Campbell,  written  in  1824. 


Theophila : “ or,  Love’s  Sacrifice.”  “ A 
Divine  poem”  by  Edward  Benlowes  (1613 — 
1686),  published  in  1652. 

Theophilus,  The  Legend  of,  was  written 
in  Anglo-Norman  verse,  by  William  the  Thou- 
veke  (circa  1197). 


“ There  be  none  of  Beauty’s 

daughters.”  First  lino  of  some  Stanzas  for  Music 
by  Lord  Byron  (1788 — 1824),  written  in  1815. 

“ There  came  to  the  beach  a poor  exile 

of  Erin.”  First  line  of  a lyric  by  Thomas  Camp- 
bell. 

“ There  is  a garden  in  her  face.”  First 
line  of  a lyric  by  Richard  Allison,  published  in 
An  Houre's  Recreation  in  Musicke  (1606). 

“ There  is  a reaper,  whose  name  is 

Death.”  First  line  of  The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers, 
a lyric,  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow". 

“ There  is  a sound  of  thunder  afar.” 

— Riflemen,  form ! a patriotic  song,  by  Alfred 
Tennyson,  published  in  The  Times  on  the  9th  of 
May,  1859. 

“ There  is  no  flock,  however  watched 

and  tended.”  First  line  oi  Resignation,  a poem,  by 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow". 

“ ‘ There  is  no  G-od,’  the  wicked 

saith.”  A lyric  in  JDipsychus  (q.v.),  by  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough  (1819 — 1861). 

“ There  lies  a vale  in  Ida,  lovelier.”— 

(Enone,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ There  was  a time  when  meadow, 

grove,  and  stream.”  First  line  of  Wordsworth’s 
Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality . 

“ There’s  a good  time  coming,  boys.” 

First  line  of  a lyric  by  Charles  Mackay  (q.v.). 

“There’s  na  luck  about  the  house.” 

First  line  of  the  refrain  of  Mickle’s  ballad  of  The 
Mariner's  Wife  (q.v.),  and  generally  given  as  the 
title  of  the  ballad  itself. 

“ There’s  not  a joy  the  world  can  give 

like  that  it  takes  away.”  First  line  of  some 
Stanzas  for  Music,  by  Lord  Byron  (1788 — 1824), 
written  in  March,  1815. 

“ There’s  not  in  the  wide  world  a 

valley  so  sweet.”  An  Irish  Melody  by  Thomas 
Moore. 

“ There’s  some  say  that  we  wan,  and 

some  say  that  they  wan.”  First  fine  of  a Scottish 
song  on  the  subject  of  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir. 
See  Herd’s  collection  (1776),  and  the  Jacobite 
Relics. 

Thersames,  in  Suckling’s  play  of  Aglaura 
(q.v.),  is  in  love  with  the  heroine. 

Thersites.  “A  deformed  and  scurrilous 
Grecian,’’  as  he  is  called,  in  Shakespeare’s  play  of 
Troilus  and  Crcssida  (q.v.) . He  is  described  by  Cole- 
ridge as  “the  Caliban  of  demagogic  life — the  admi- 
rable portrait  of  intellectual  power  deserted  by  all 
grace,  all  moral  principle,  all  not  momentary  im- 
pulse ; just  wise  enough  to  detect  the  weak  head,  and 
fool  enough  to  provoko  the  armed  fist  of  his  betters ; 
one  whom  malcontent  Achilles  can  inveigle  from 
malcontent  Ajax,  under  the  ono  condition  that  lie- 
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shall  be  called  on  to  do  nothing  but  abuse  and 
slander,  and  that  he  shall  be  allowed  to  abuse  as 
much  and  as  pruriently  as  ho  likes — that  is,  as  ho 
can.”  See  Theksytes. 

Thersytes.  An  interlude,  written  in  1537, 
though  not  printed  till  many  years  afterwards,  in 
which  it  is  endeavoured  to  show  “how  that  the 
greatest  boesters  are  not  the  greatest  doers,”  and  of 
which  Thersites  (q.v.),  just  returned  from  Troy,  is 
the  hero.  It  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  in- 
stance in  which  an  historical  character  is  introduced 
into  an  English  drama ; although,  as  Collier  points 
out,  the  events  he  is  engaged  in  are  mere  ridiculous 
burlesque,  and  have  no  connection  whatever  with 
history.  It  was  printed  in  1820,  by  Haslewood, 
and  in  1848  by  Child,  who  says  “ its  lively  absurdity 
could  not  have  failed  to  be  entertaining  to  an  easy 
audience,  and  is  not  tiresome  now.  Thersites 
indulges  largely  in  the  old  privilege  of  the  Vice 
— that  of  talking  incoherent  nonsense.”  Carew 
Hazlitt  includes  the  piece  in  his  edition  of  Dods- 
ley’s  Old  Flays. 

“ These,  as  they  change,  Almighty 

Father,  these.”  The  first  line  of  the  Hymn  ap- 
pended by  James  Thomson  to  the  complete  edition 
of  his  Seasons  in  1730  : — 

“ These 

Are  hut  the  varied  God ! The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  Thee.” 

“ These  lame  hexameters,  the  strong- 
winged music  of  Homer.” — On  Translations  of 
Homer,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ These  to  his  memory,  since  he  held 

them  dear.”  Opening  line  of  the  dedication  to 
Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King  (q.v.) ; a noble 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Prince  Consort : — 

“ Sweet  Nature,  gilded  by  the  gracious  gleam 
Of  letters,  dear  to  Science,  dear  to  Art, 

Dear  to  thy  land  and  ours,  a Prince  indeed. 

Beyond  all  titles,  and  a household  name, 

Hereafter,  thro’  all  times,  Albert  the  Good.” 

Theseus.  Duke  of  Athens,  in  A Midsummer 
Night's  Bream  (q.v.). 

“Thick  - coming  fancies,  She  is 

troubled  with.” — Macbeth , act  v.,  scene  3. 

Thief  and  the  Cordelier,  The.  A ballad 
by  Matthew  Prior  (1664 — 1721). 

“ Thief  of  time,  The.”  See  “ Procrasti- 
nation IS  the  thief  of  time.” 

Thiel,  The  Book  of,  by  William  Blake 
(1757 — 1828),  was  published  in  1789. 

Thierry  and  Theodoret.  A tragedy  by 
John  Fletcher  (1576 — 1625),  written  before  1621. 

Thierry,  Sir,  figures  in  the  romance  of  Sir 
Guy  of  Warwick  (q.v.). 

“ Thin  partitions  sense  from  thought 

divide.  What.”  Line  226,  epistle  i.,  of  Pope’s 
Essay  on  Man  (q.v.).  So  Dryden,  line  163,  part  i., 
of  his  Absalom  and  Achitophel  (q.v.)  : — 

“ And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide !” 


“Thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  for  ever, 

A.”  The  opening  line  of  Keats’s  poem  of  Endy- 
mion  (q.v.) : — 

“ Its  loveliness  increases  ; it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness.” 

“ Things  are  not  what  they  seem, 

And.”  A line  in  Longfellow’s  poem,  A Fsalm  of 
Life  (q.v.). 

“ Things  seen  are  stronger  than  things 

heard.” — Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

“ Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or 
rhyme.”  Line  16,  book  i.,  of  Milton’s  Faradise 
Lost  (q.v.). 

“ Think  too  little  (Who),  and  who 

talk  too  much.” — Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achitophel, 
part  i.,  line  534. 

Thinks  I to  Myself.  A novel  by  the  Rev. 

Edward  Nares  (q.v.) ; a clever  and  original  pro- 
duction, whose  authorship  has  been  much  discussed, 
but  is  attributed  to  Nares  by  Lowndes,  in  his  Bib- 
liographer's Manual. 

Thirlwall,  Connop,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St. 
David’s  (b.  1797,  d.  1875),  published  A History  of 
Greece  (1835 — 41),  and  was  joint  translator  with 
Archdeacon  Hare  of  Niebuhr’s  History  of  Borne. 
The  former  work  was  enlarged  and  reprinted  in 
1845 — 52,  and  again  reproduced  in  1855.  The 
bishop’s  Literary  Remains,  consisting  of  charges  to 
his  clergy  and  critical  essays,  appeared  in  1876. 
His  first  work  was  issued  in  1809,  when  his  father 
published  Frimitice:  or,  Essays  and  Poems  on  Various 
Subjects,  Religious,  Moral,  and  Entertaining,  by 
Connop  Thirlwall,  eleven  years  of  age. 

“ Thirty  dayes  hath  November.”  The 

npening  line  of  a familiar  nursery  rhyme,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  Grafton’s  Chronicles  of  England 
(1590),  and  in  the  old  play,  The  Return  from  Par- 
nassus (q.v.),  produced  in  1606. 

Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Exposition  of,  by  Gilbert  Bur- 
net, Bishop  of  Salisbury  (1643 — 1715),  published 
in  1699,  and  highly  commended  by  Bishops  Tillot- 
son,  Tenison,  and  Sharp.  Works  on  the  same 
subject  have  been  written  of  late  years  by  Bishops 
Forbes  (1817—1875),  and  Browne  (q.v.). 

“ This  figure  that  thou  here  seest 

put.”  — On  the  Portrait  of  Shakespeare,  by  Ben 
Jonson,  in  Underwoods  (q.v.). 

“This  is  no  my  ain  house.”  An  old 

nursery  song  in  Scotland,  the  refrain,  of  which  after- 
wards suggested  a Jacobite  song.  See  Chambers  s 
Scottish  Songs. 

“This  is  the  forest  primeval.  _ The 

murmuring  pines  and  the  hemlocks.”  First  lino 
of  Longfellow’s  poem  of  Evangeline  (q.v.). 

“This  is  the  month,  and  this  the 

happy  mom.” — Milton’s  Ode  on  the  Morning  of 
Christ's  Nativity. 
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Thisbe.  The  heroine  of  tho  interlude  in  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Bream  (q. v.) . In  tho  old  myth- 
ology, she  is  a beautiful  maiden  of  Babylon,  boloved 
by  Pyramus,  whom  she  is  not  allowed  to  marry. 
They  succeed,  however,  in  communicating  with 
one  another  through  a chink  in  a wall;  whence 
the  amusing  episode  in  Shakespeare’s  play  : — 

“ And  through  wall's  cliLuk,  poor  souls,  they  are  content 
To  whisper.” 

See  Pyramus. 

Thom,  William,  poet  (b.  1799,  d.  1850), 
published,  in  1841,  Rhymes  and  Recollections  of  a 
Handloom  Weaver.  See  Blind  Boy’s  Prank,  The. 

Thomalin.  One  of  the  shepherds  in  The 
Shepherd's  Calendar,  by  Spenser. 

Thomas  a Kempis.  See  Kempis,  Thomas  a. 

Thomas,  Annie  (Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip),  no- 
velist, is  the  author  of  Denis  Bonne,  False  Colours, 
High  Stakes,  On  Guard,  Played  Out , Theo  Leigh , 
Walter  Goring,  A Passion  in  Tatters,  No  Alternative, 
A Narrow  Fscape,  The  Maskelynes,  Blotted  Out, 
and  many  other  novels. 

Thomas,  Elizabeth  (b.  1675,  d.  1730),  wrote 
several  poems,  which  were  highly  praised  by  Dry- 
den.  A series  of  letters,  professing  to  be  a selec- 
tion from  those  which  passed  between  her  and  the 
poet,  were  published  after  her  death,  under  the 
title  of  Pylades  and  Corinna — the  latter  being  a 
name  bestowed  upon  her  by  her  correspondent. 
They  are,  probably,  to  a great  extent,  fictitious. 

Thomas,  Lord,  and  Fair  Ellinor.  A 

ballad,  telling  how  Lord  Thomas,  by  advice  of 
friends,  marries  the  Brown  Girl,  who,  fair  Ellinor 
coming  to  the  wedding,  there  stabs  her,  and  is 
herself  slain  by  Lord  Thomas.  It  is  given  in  A 
Collection  of  Old  Songs  (1723),  Percy’s  Reliques,  and 
Ilitson’s  Ancient  Songs,  and  is  almost  identical  with 
the  ballads  called  Lord  Thomas  and  Fair  Annet  and 
Fair  Margaret  and  Sweet  William. 

Thomas,  Monsieur.  A comedy  by  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  produced  in  1639. 

Thomas,  Moy,  novelist  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  has  written  A Fight  for  Life,  When  the 
Snow  Falls,  and  other  works. 

Thomas  of  Reading : “ or,  the  Six  Worthy 
Yeomen  of  the  West.”  A prose  fiction  by  Thomas 
Deloney  (circa  1560 — 1600.)  It  was  printed  in 
1612. 

Thomas,  Ralph.  See  Hamst,  Olphar. 

Thomas  Redivivus : “ or,  a Compleat  his- 
tory of  the  life  and  marvellous  actions  of  Tom 
Thumb.  In  three  tomes.  Interspers’d  with  that 
ingenious  comment  of  tho  late  Dr.  Wagstaff,  and 
annotations  by  several  hands.  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed historical  and  critical  remarks  on  the  lifo  and 
writings  of  the  author.”  Published  in  1729,  and 
written  in  ridicule  of  Addison’s  criticisms  on  tho  I 


ballad  of  Chevy  Chase  in  The  Spectator.  See  Tom 
Thumb. 

Thomas,  The  Incredulity  of.  An  old 

miracle  play,  edited  by  Collier  for  tho  Camden 
Society. 

Thomas  the  Rhymer.  See  Rhymer, 
Thomas  the. 

Thomas,  William,  miscellaneous  writer 
(d.  1553),  wrote  The  FListorie  of  Ltalie,  a Boke 
exceedyng  profitable  to  be  redde  (1549)  ; The  Vanitee 
of  this  World  (1549) ; The  Principal  Rules  of 
the  Ltalian  Grammar  (1550);  Le  Peregrynne,  or  a 
Befence  of  King  Henry  VIIL.,  to  Aretine,  the 
Ltalian  Poet,  and  a translation  of  Cato’s  speech, 
and  Valerius’s  reply,  from  the  fourth  Decade  of 
Livy.  For  Biography,  see  Wood’s  At  hence 
Oxonienses. 

Thompson,  Edward,  poet  and  dramatist 
(b.  1738,  d.  1786),  published  The  Meretriciad ; 
The  Soldier  (1764);  The  Courtezan  (1765);  The 
Bemirep  (1765) ; ASailor's  Letters,  written  to  his  select 
Friends  in  England,  during  his  Voyages  and  Travels 
(1767) ; an  edition  of  the  works  of  Oldham  (1771) ; 
The  Fair  Quaker:  or,  the  Humours  of  the  Navy 
(1773) ; two  other  dramatic  pieces,  unpublished, 
editions  of  the  works  of  Whitehead  and  Marvell 
(1777)  ; The  Court  of  Cupid;  Aristophanes;  and 
The  Muse's  Mirror. 

Thompson,  J.  C.  See  Wharton. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Katherine.  See  Whar- 
ton. 

Thompson,  Mortimer.  See  Doesticks, 
Q.  K.  Philander. 

Thompson,  William,  Dean  of  Raphoe  (d. 
1766).  The  poetical  works  of  this  writer  are  in- 
cluded in  Anderson’s  British  Poets,  where  they  are 
preceded  by  a Memoir. 

Thoms,  William  John,  antiquarian 
writer  and  editor  (b.  1803),  besides  founding  Notes 
and  Queries  (q.v.),  has  published  Early  Prose 
Romances  (1828),  Lays  and  Legends  of  Various 
Nations  (1834 ),  Book  of  the  Court  (1838),  Notelcts 
on  Shakspere  (1865),  Longevity  of  Man  (1873),  and 
other  works. 

Thomson,  James,  poet  and  dramatist  (b. 
1700,  d.  1748),  published  Winter  (1726);  Summer 
(1727);  Britannia  (q.v.),  (1727);  Spring  (1728); 
Sophonisba  (q.v.),  (1729);  Autumn  (1730);  Liberty 
(q.v.),  (1734  and  1736);  Agamemnon  (q.v.),  (1738); 
Edward  and  Eleonora  (q.v.),  (1739)  ; Alfred  (q.v.), 
(written  with  Mallet,  1740) ; Tancrcd  and  Sigis- 
munda  (q.v.),  (1745) ; The  Castle  of  Indolence  (1748) ; 
Coriolanus  (q.v.),  (1749) ; and  somo  miscellaneous 
pieces.  His  Works  were-  edited,  with  his  last 
corrections  and  improvements,  and  a Life  by 
Murdoch,  in  1762;  with  Memoir  and  Notes  by  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  in  1830  ; with  a Life,  critical 
dissertation  and  notes,  by  Gilfillan,  in  1853,  and 
by  Robert  Bell,  in  1855.  Seo  also  tho  Life  by 
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Buchan  (1792).  “Thomson,”  says  Hazlitt,  “is 
the  best  of  our  descriptive  poets  : for  he  gives 
most  of  the  poetry  of  natural  description.  Others 
have  been  quite  equal,  or  have  surpassed  him,  as 
Cowper,  for  instance,  in  the  picturesque  part  of 
his  art,  in  marking  the  peculiar  features  and  curious 
details  of  ohj  ects ; no  one  has  yet  come  up  to  him 
in  giving  the  sum  total  of  their  effects,  their  vary- 
ing influences  on  the  mind.  He  does  not  go  into 
the  minutiae  of  a landscape,  hut  describes  the  vivid 
impression  which  the  whole  makes  upon  his  imagi- 
nation, and  thus  transfers  the  same  unbroken,  un- 
impaired impression  to  the  imagination  of  his 
readers.  The  colours  with  which  he  paints  seem 
wet  and  breathing,  like  those  of  the  living  statue 
in  The  Winter's  Tale.  He  describes  not  to  the  eye 
•alone,  but  to  the  other  senses  and  to  the  whole 
man.  He  puts  his  heart  into  his  subject,  writes  as 
he  feels,  and  humanises  whatever  he  touches.  Has 
faults  were  those  of  his  style — of  the  author  and 
the  man ; but  the  original  genius  of  the  poet,  the 
pith  and  marrow  of  his  imagination,  the  fine  natural 
mould  in  which  his  feelings  were  bedded,  were  too 
much  for  him  to  counteract  by  neglect  or  affecta- 
tion or  false  ornaments.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
he  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  of  all  our  poets, 
treating  of  a subject  that  all  can  understand,  and 
in  a way  that  is  interesting  to  all  alike.”  See  also 
Castle  of  Indolence,  The  ; Newton,  Sir  Isaac, 
To;  Seasons,  The. 

Thomson,  William,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
York  (b.  1819),  has  published  The  Atoning  Work  of 
Christ  (1853),  Sermons  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel  (1861), 
The  Limits  of  Philosophical  Lnquiry  (1868),  Life  in 
the  Light  of  God’s  Word  (1870),  The  Necessary  Laws 
of  Thought , and  other  works.  He  also  edited  Aids 
to  Faith. 

Thopas,  The  Rime  of  Sir,  occurs  in 
Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Talcs  (q.v.),  and  is  described 
by  Morley  as  “ a merry  musical  burlesque  upon  the 
metrical  romances  of  the  day,  the  chief  purpose  of 
it  being  to  caricature  the  profusion  of  tedious  and 
trivial  detail  that  impeded  the  progress  of  a story 
■of  tasteless  adventure.” 

Thorn,  The.  A poem  by  William  Words- 
worth, written  in  1798. 

Thorn,  William  (circa  1380),  was  the  author 
•of  a Chronicle  of  Canterbury. 

Thornberry,  Job.  See  Job  Thornberry. 

Thornbury,  George  Walter,  poet,  no- 
velist, and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1828,  d.  1876), 
published  Lays  and  Legends  of  the  New  World  (1851) ; 
Monarchs  of  the  Main  (1855)  ; Shakespeare' s Eng- 
land (1856)  ; Art  and  Nature  at  Home  and  Abroad 
(1856)  ; Songs  of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  (1857)  ; 
Every  Man  his  own  Trumpeter,  a novel  (1858) ; 
•a  Life  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.  (1862);  True 
■as  Steel,  a novel  (1863)  ; Wildfire,  a novel 
(1864);  Haunted  London  (1865);  Talcs  for  the 
Mariner  (1865);  Grcatheart,  a novel  (1866);  The 
Vicar’s  Courtship,  a novel  (1869)  ; Old  Stories  Retold 


(1869) ; A Tour  Round  England  (1870) ; Grins  Cross 
Journeys  (1873) ; Old  and  New  London  (vols.  i.  and 
ii.)  ; and  a collection  of  his  poems  under  the  title  of 
Historical  and  Legendary  Ballads  and  Songs  (1875). 

Thorndike,  Herbert,  divine  and  con- 
troversialist (d.  1672),  produced  A Eiscourse  on  the 
Government  of  the  Churches  (1641) ; A Eiscourse  on 
Religious  Assemblies  (1642) ; On  Lleligious  Assemblies 
and  the  Public  Worship  of  God  (1642) ; Eiscourse  on 
the  Right  of  a Church  in  a Christian  State  (1649); 
An  Epilogue  to  the  Tragedy  of  the  Church  of  England 
(1659)  ; Just  Weights  and  Measures,  that  is,  the 
present  state  of  Religion  Weighed  in  the  Balance,  and 
Measured  by  the  Standard  of  the  Sanctuary  (1662); 
Ec  Ratione  ac  J ure  Einiendi  Controversias  Ecclesice 
Eisputatio  (1670).  His  Works  were  published 
in  a collected  form  in  the  Anglo-Catholic  Library 
(1844 — 56).  See  Epilogue  to  the  Tragedy  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

Thornhill,  Sir  William.  See  Burchell, 
Mr. 

Thornton,  Bonnell,  versifier  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1724,  d.  1768),  started  The 
Student,  or  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Monthly  Mis- 
cellany (1748)  ; Have  at  ye  All,  or  the  Erury  Lane 
Journal  (1752),  (q.v.)  ; and  The  Connoisseur  (1754) ; 
besides  contributing  to  The  Public  Advertiser  and 
The  St.  James's  Chronicle,  and  publishing  An  Ode  on 
St.  Cecilia's  Eay  (1765);  and  The  Battle  of  the 
Whigs  (1768),  (q.v.).  See  Boxana  Termagant. 

Thornton,  Robert  de.  See  Percyyell  of 

GtALLES. 

Thornton,  William  Thomas,  political 
economist  (b.  1813),  has  written  Over-Population 
and  its  Remedy  (1845),  A Plea  for  Peasant  Pro- 
prietors (1848),  On  Labour  (1869),  Old  Fashioned 
Ethics  and  Common  Sense  Metaphysics  (1873),  and 
some  poems. 

Thorough  Doctor,  The.  The  title  be- 
stowed upon  William  Yarro,  a scholastic  philo- 
sopher of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Thorpe,  Thomas  Bangs,  American  writer 
(b  1815),  has  published  The  Mysteries  of  the  Back- 
woods  (1846);  Tom  Owen:  or,  the  Bee-Hunter 
(1847) ; Lynde  Weiss  (1854) ; A Voice  to  America 
(1855),  and  other  works. 

“ Thou  art  not,  Penshurst,  built  to 

envious  show.” — The  Forest,  by  Ben  Jonson. 

“ Thou  art  not  steeped  in  golden 

languors.” — Madeline,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ Thought  hath  liberti.”  — Skelton, 

Phylyp  Sparowe. 

“ Thought  may  well  be  ever  ranging.” 

— Love  not  Euty,  lyric  by  Arthur  Hugh  Clough 
(1819—1861). 

Thoughtless,  Miss  Betsey.  The  heroine 
and  title  of  a novel  by  Eliza  Haywood  (1693 — 
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“ Thoughts  of  men  (And 

widened  by  the  process  of  the  suns.”- 


1756),  which  probably  suggested  to  Madamo 
D’Arblay  the  phm  of  her  Evelina  (q.v.). 

Thoughts  in  a Garden.  See  Garden,  &c. 

the)  are 

-Tennyson, 

; i Locksley  Hall. 

Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects,  Moral 
.and  Diverting,  by  Jonathan  Swift  (1667 — 
1748).  They  arose  out  of  a sojourn  in  the  country 
with  the  poet  Pope,  during  which  the  two  agreed 
to  write  down  such  involuntary  ideas  as  might 
occur  to  them.  Some  of  Swift’s  have  the  best 
qualities  of  epigram : “We  have  just  enough 


rreligion  to  make  us  hate,  but  not  to  make  us  love 
i one  another.”  “ The  reason  why  so  few  marriages 
a are  happy,  is,  because  the  young  ladies  spend  their 
dime  in  making  nets,  not  in  making  cages.”  “ If 
a man  will  observe  as  he  walks  the  streets,  I believe 
: he  will  find  the  merriest  countenances  in  mourning 
( coaches.”  “ Query,  whether  churches  are  not 
dormitories  of  the  living  as  well  as  of  the  dead  ? ” 
“ Complaint  is  the  largest  tribute  heaven  receives, 
and  the  sincerest  part  of  our  devotion.” 


and  court,  and  occupied  a whole  day  in  its  per- 
formance. It  is  unsparing  in  its  exposure  of  tho 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  government  of  the 
Scottish  kingdom  in  the  time  of  James  I. 

Three  Fishers,  The.  A lyric  by  the  Rev. 
Chahles  Kingsley  (1819 — 1875),  telling  how  they 
“ went  sailing  away  to  the  West,”  and  how,  when 
the  morning  came, 

“ Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands, 

And  the  women  are  weeping  and  winging  their  hands 
For  these  who  will  never  come  home  to  the  town.” 

Three  Graves,  The.  A poem  in  four  parts 
by  Samuel  Taylor  Colekidge,  written  in  1805 — 
1806. 

Three  Honrs  after  Marriage.  A farce  by 
Alexander  Pope  (q.v.)  and  John  Gay  (q.v.),  which 
was  attacked  by  Colley  Cibber,  and  thus  led  to 
the  latter’s  enthronement  in  the  place  of  Theobald 
as  “King  of  Dunces”  in  Pope’s  Punciad  (q.v.). 
Hazlitt  says  it  was  “ not  a successful  attempt;  [the 
authors]  brought  into  it  ‘ an  alligator  stuff’d,’ 
which  disconcerted  the  ladies,  and  gave  just  offence 
to  the  critics.  Pope  was  too  fastidious  for  a farce- 
writer.”  It  was  produced  in  1717. 


Thoughts  on  Wheels.  See  Wheels,  &c. 

“ Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words 

• that  bum.”  Line  4 of  the  third  section  of  the 
' third  part  of  Gray’s  Progress  of  Poesy  (q.v.). 

“ Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep 

for  tears.”  A line  in  Wordsworth’s  Ode  on  the 
Intimations  of  Immortality  (q.v.). 

Thrale,  Mrs.  Sec  Piozzi,  Hester  Lynch. 


Thrasher’s  Labour,  The.  A poem  by 
Stephen  Duck  (d.  1756),  who  at  one  time  followed 
the  occupation  of  an  agricultural  labourer.  He 
afterwards  entered  the  Church,  and  was  advanced 
to  a living  of  considerable  value,  finally  becoming 
preacher  at  Kew  Chapel  in  1751. 


Thre  Lawes  of  Nature,  Moses,  and 
Christ,  The  Comedy  Concernynge : 

“ Corrupted  by  the  Sodomytes,  Pharisees,  and 
Papysts  most  Wycked.”  A miracle-play  by  John 
Bale,  Bishop  of  Ossory  (1495 — 1563),  written  in 
1538.  It  is  a satire  against  Popery,  and,  according 
to  Warton,  probably  the  first  composition  of  the 
kind  in  English  Literature. 


“ Threaten  and  command,  To.”— Ham- 
let, act  iii.,  scene  4. 


Three  Dead  Powis,  The.  A poem  by 
Patrick  Johnstoun,  printed  in  Lord  Hailes’ 
Collection. 


Three  Estatis,  Ane  Pleasant  Satyre  of 

the : “ in  Commendation  of  Verteu  and  Vitupera- 
tion of  Vyce.”  A remarkable  drama  by  Sir 
David  Lindsay  (1490 — 1557);  produced  in  1535.  It 
was  performed  in  the  open  air  at  Cupar,  Linlith- 
gow, Perth,  and  Edinburgh  before  the  king,  queen, 


Three  Ladies  of  London,  The.  A moral 
play,  printed  in  1584;  “wherein  it  is  notablie 
declared  and  set  foorth  how,  by  meanes  of  Lucar, 
Love  and  Conscience  is  so  corrupted,  that  one  is 
married  to  Dissimulation,  the  other  fraught  with 
all  abhomination.”  It  is  to  be  found  in  Carew 
Hazlitt’ s ed.  of  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays. 

Three  Laws  of  Nature.  See  Tiire  Lawes. 

Three  Lords  and  Three  Ladies  of 
London,  The.  A moral  play,  printed  in  1590; 
and  diversified  by  a good  deal  of  contemporary 
allusion  and  satire.  See  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays,  ed. 
Carew  Hazlitt. 

“ Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages 

bom.”  First  line  of  an  epigram,  written  by 
Dryden,  Under  Hr.  Milton's  Picture,  in  which  he 
is  understood  to  praise  Homer  for  his  “ loftiness  of 
thought,”  and  Virgil  for  his  “majesty,”  whilst 
Milton  is  said  to  possess  “ both — 

“ The  force  of  Nature  could  no  farther  go ; 

To  make  a third  she  joined  the  other  two." 

See  some  excellent  remarks  on  this  epigram  in 
Guesses  at  Truth  (q.v.). 

“ Three  sexes  — men,  women,  and 

clergymen.”  See  Sydney  Smith’s  Life  and  Letters. 

Three  Tailors  of  Tooley  Street,  The. 

A fictitious  body  of  persons  continually  being 
alluded  to  on  public  platforms  and  in  the  periodical 
press.  They  owe  their  existence  to  the  lively 
fancy  of  Canning  (q.v.),  who  represented  them  as 
holding  a meeting  for  the  consideration  of  popular 
grievances,  and  as  inditing  to  Parliament  a petition 
which  began  with  the  words,  “ Wo,  the  people 
of  England.”  Tooloy  Street  is  in  Southwark, 
London. 
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Three  Warnings,  The.  A moral  poem  by 
Mrs.  Piozzi  (1740 — 1821),  beginning — 

“ The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found 
Least  willing  still  to  quit  the  ground  ; 

’Twas  therefore  said  by  ancient  sages 
That  love  of  life  increased  with  years 
So  much,  that  in  our  latter  stages, 

■When  pains  grow  sharp,  and  sickness  rages. 

The  greatest  love  of  life  appears.” 

Threnodia  Augustalis : “ Sacred  to  the 
Memory  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  "Wales”  (1772).  “This,”  as  the 
author,  Goldsmith,  himself  says,  “ may  more  pro- 
perly be  termed  a compilation  than  a poem.  It 
was  prepared  for  the  composer  in  little  more  than 
two  days,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
rather  an  industrious  effort  of  gratitude  than  of 
genius.” 

“ Thrice  he  threw  the  slain.” — Dryden, 

Alexander' s Feast , line  68. 

“ Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his 

quarrel  just.” — 2 King  Henry  VI.,  act  iii.,  scene  2. 

Thrissil  and  the  Rose,  The.  A poem  by 
William  Dunbar,  composed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland  with  Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  The  poet  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a dream,  in  which  he  is  addressed  by 
May,  and  desired  to  celebrate  in  a poem  the  return 
of‘Spring.  He  is  then  introduced  into  a delicious 
garden,  where  Nature,  having  summoned  all  created 
beings  to  appear  before  her,  crowns  the  lion,  the 
eagle,  and  the  thistle,  as  the  kings  of  beasts,  and 
birds,  and  plants,  accompanying  the  action  with 
many  moral  and  political  maxims.  To  the  pro- 
tection of  the  thistle  (James  IV.)  she  particularly 
consigns  the  rose  (Queen  Margaret),  whom  she  also 
crowns,  with  a crown  so  brilliant  that  it  illumes 
all  the  land;  and  the  song  of  joy  that  breaks  forth 
from  the  birds  effectually  and  effectively  concludes 
the  poet’s  vision. 

“ Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms, 

virtues,  powers.”  Line  601,  book  v.,  of  Faradise 
Lost  (q.v.). 

“ Through  thick  and  thin.” — Spenser, 
The  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.,  canto  i.,  stanza  17.  In 
the  same  passage  occurs  the  equally  familiar  ex- 
pression, “ by  hook  or  crook.” 

Thucydides.  The  Works  of  this  Greek 
historian  were  translated  into  English  by  Thomas 
Hobbes  in  1629,  and  were  edited  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Arnold  in  1830 — 35. 

Thumb,  Tom.  See  Tom  Thumb. 

Thunder  and  Small  Beer,  Essay  on. 

See  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine,  The. 

“ Thunder  (In),  lightning,  or  in  rain.” 

— Macbeth,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

Thunderer,  The.  A name  bestowed  upon 
The  Times  (q.v.)  in  allusion  to  the  vigorous  articles 
contributed  to  it  at  one  time  by  Edward  Sterling 


(q.v.),  who  possessed  a literary  style  of  consider- 
able  power. 

Thundertentronckh,  Arminius  von. 

The  nom  de  plume  under  which  Matthew  Arnold 
(b.  1822)  contributed  several  papers,  of  a satirical 
character,  to  the  pages  of  The  Fall  Mall  Gazette. 
These,  with  one  or  two  others  originally  published 
in  The  Cornhill  Magazine,  were  republished  in  the 
volume  entitled  Friendship's  Garland,  which  the 
writer  pretended  to  have  woven  as  a memorial  of 
his  dead  friend,  Arminius,  the  young  Prussian 
officer. 

Thurio,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  (q.v.), 
is  a rival  of  Valentine  in  the  love  of  Silvia  (q.v.). 

Thurloe,  John  (b.  1616,  d.  1668),  statesman, 
collected  a series  of  State  Papers  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Protectorate,  which,  after  his  death, 
were  found  in  a false  ceiling  in  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
They  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll  and  Lord  Chancellor  Somers,  and  from  them 
devolved  upon  a bookseller,  who  entrusted  their 
publication  to  Birch  in  1742.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  a life  of  Thurloe.  Warburton  writes 
of  them  as  “letting  you  thoroughly  into  the 
genius”  of  the  times  and  persons  to  whom  they 
refer. 

Thurlow,  Edward,  Lord,  Lord  Chancellor 
and  poet  (b.  1732,  d.  1806),  published  Poems  on 
Several  Occasions  (1813),  Carmen  Pritannicum 
(1814),  and  Select  Poems  (1821).  Seethe  article  by 
Thomas  Moore,  the  poet,  in  The  Edinburgh  Preview, 
vol.  xxxi. 

Thurston,  Henry  T.  The  nom  de  plume 
under  which  Francis  Turner  Palgrave  (q.v.) 
published  The  Passionate  Pilgrim:  or,  Eros  and 
Anteros  (1858). 

Thwackum.  A character  in  Fielding’s 
novel  of  Tom  Jones  (q.v.). 

“ Thy  voice  is  heard  thro’  rolling 

drums.”  First  line  of  a song  by  Alfred  Tennyson 
in  The  Princess. 

Thyestes.  A play  adapted  from  the  Greek  of 
Seneca,  by  Jasper  Heywood,  and  published  in 
1560.  A tragedy  called  Thyestes  was  written  by 
John  Crowne  (q.v.). 

Thyrsis.  An  elegiac  poem  by  Matthew 
Arnold  (b.  1822),  described  as  “a  monody,  to 
commemorate  the  author’s  friend,  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough,  who  died  at  Florence,  1861.” 

“ He  went : liis  piping  took  a troubled  sound 
Of  storms  that  rage  outside  our  liappy  ground ; 

He  could  not  wait  their  passing ; he  is  dead  I 

Thyrsis  is  the  name  of  a herdsman  mentioned  in 
the  poems  of  Theocritus,  as  well  as  of  a shepherd 
in  Virgil’s  seventh  Eclogue.  Hence  the  name 
came  to  figure  frequently  in  pastoral  poetry. 

Thyrza,  To.  An  elegiac  poem  by  Lord  Byron, 
written  in  1811. 
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Tibbs,  Beau.  See  Beau  Tibbs. 

Tibullus.  The  works  of  this  Latin  elegiac 
poet  havo  been  translated  by  James  Grainger 
1758),  and  more  recently  by  James  Cranstoun 
1872). 

Tickell,  (Richard,  grandson  of  Thomas 
Tickell  (1793),  besides  contributing  to  The  Rol- 
liad,  published  The  Wreath  of  Fashion,  and  other 
poetical  pieces,  and  a political  pamphlet,  entitled 
Anticipation. 

Tickell,  Thomas,  poet  and  politician  (b. 
1686,  d.  1740),  wrote  The  Prospect  of  Peace ; The 
Royal  Progress;  a translation  of  the  first  book  of 
the  Iliad;  A Letter  to  Avignon;  Kensington  Gar- 
dens (q.v.) ; Thoughts  on  a Picture  of  Charles  I.  ; 
To  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Addi- 
son ; and  other  pieces.  See  the  Life,  by  Dr.  John- 
son, and  for  Criticism  consult  The  Spectator , to 
which  Tickell  was  an  occasional  contributor.  See 
Colin  and  Lucy  ; Peace,  The  Prospect  of. 

“Tickle  your  catastrophe,  I’ll.”  — 2 

King  Henry  IV.,  act  ii.,  scene  1. 

“ Tickled  with  a straw.”  See  “Pleased 

WITH  A RATTLE.” 

Tickler,  Timothy,  in  the  Nodes  Ambro- 
sianee  (q.v.),  is  intended  partially  as  a portrait  of 
Kobert  Sym,  an  Edinburgh  lawyer  (1750 — 1844). 

Ticknor,  George,  American  historian  (b. 
1791,  d.  1862),  was  the  author  of  a History  of 
Spanish  Literature  (1849),  a Life  of  Lafayette, 
and  a Memoir  of  Prescott  the  historian.  His  Life, 
Letters,  and  Journals  appeared  in  1876. 

Tiddler’s  Ground,  Tom.  Sec  Tom 

Tiddler’s  Ground. 

“ Tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  There  is 

a,” — Julius  Ccesar,  act  iv.,  scene  3 — 

" Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.” 

Tidings  fra  the  Session,  by  William 
Dunbar,  is  a poetical  conversation  between  two 
rustics,  satirising  the  proceedings  in  the  supreme 
civil  law  courts  of  Scotland. 

“ Tiger,  tiger,  burning  bright.”  First 
line  of  The  Tiger,  a lyric  by  William  Blake  (q.v.), 
published  in  Songs  of  Experience  : — 

“ What  Immortal  hand  or  eye 
Could  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry? 

What  the  hammer?  what  the  chain? 

In  what  furnace  was  thy  brain? 

What  the  anvil?  what  dread  grasp 
Dare  Its  deadly  terrors  clasp  ? ” 

Tigg,  Montague.  A character  in  Dickens’s 
novel  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit  (q.v.),  whose  murder  by 
Jonas  Chuzzlewit  (q.v.)  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
passages  in  the  story. 

Tighe,  Mrs.  Mary,  poetess  (b.  1773,  d.  1810), 
published  Psyche  (q.v.),  and  somo  miscellaneous 
pieces. 


“Tight  little  island.”  See  “ Snug  little 

ISLAND.” 

Tilburina.  Daughter  of  the  Governor  of 
Tilbury  Fort,  in  Puff’s  tragedy  of  The  Spanish 
Armada,  contained  in  Sheridan’s  farce  of  The  Critic 
(q.v.).  The  Governor  himself  is  described  as  “ a 
plain  matter-of-fact  man ; that’s  his  character.” 

Tillotson,  John,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(b.  1630,  d.  1694),  published  The  Rule  of  Faith 
(1666) ; Sermons  (1671,  1678,  1682,  and  1694) ; and 
other  works,  all  of  which  were  collected  and  re- 
published, with  a Life  of  the  author,  by  Thomas 
Birch,  in  1752.  See  also  the  Life , by  Young 
(1717). 

Tilly  Slowboy.  See  Slowboy,  Tilly. 

Tim,  Tiny,  in  Dickens’s  Christmas  Carol 
(q.v.),  is  the  little  son  of  Bob  Cratchit  (q.v.),  and 
his  happy  sentiment,  “ God  bless  us,  every  one,”  is 
now  a famous  one. 

Timber.  See  Discoveries. 

Timbs,  John,  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1801, 
d.  1875),  published  Anecdote  Biography,  English 
Eccentrics,  Historic  Ninepins,  The  Romance  of  Lon- 
don, Things  not  Generally  Known,  Walks  and  Talks 
about  London,  and  numerous  other  works. 

Timbuctoo.  A prize  poem  by  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson (Cambridge,  1829).  It  is  in  blank  verse, 
and,  according  to  Sterling  or  Maurice  in  The 
Athenceum,  July  22,  1829,  it  “indicates  really  fine 
poetical  genius,  and  would  have  done  honour  to 
any  man  that  ever  wrote.”  It  is  now  only  to  be 
met  with  in  the  American  editions  of  the  writer’s 
works.  It  has  for  motto  Chapman’s  lines  : — 

M Deep  in  that  lion-haunted  island  lies 
A mystic  city,  goal  of  high  emprise." 

Here  is  a passage  from  it : — 

“Then  first  within  the  South  metliought  I saw 
A wilderness  of  spires,  and  crystal  pile 
Of  rampart  upon  rampart,  dome  on  dome. 

Illimitable  range  of  battlement 
On  battlement,  and  the  Imperial  height 
Of  canopy  o’ercanopied. 

Behind 

In  diamond  light  up  spring  the  dazzling  peaks 

Of  Pyramids,  as  far  surpassing  earth’s 

As  heaven  than  earth  is  fairer.  Each  aloft 

Upon  his  narrowed  eminence  bore  globes 

Of  wheeling  suns,  or  stars,  or  semblances 

Of  either,  showering  circular  abyss 

Of  radiance.  But  the  glory  of  the  place 

Stood  out  a pillared  front  of  burnished  gold. 

Interminably  high,  of  gold  It  were 

Or  metal  more  ethereal,  and  beneath 

Two  doors  of  blinding  brilliance,  where  no  gaze 

Might  rest,  stood  open,  and  the  eye  could  scan 

Through  length  of  porch  and  valve  and  boundless  hall. 

Part  of  a throne  of  fiery  flame,  wherefrom 

The  snowy  skirting  of  a garment  hung, 

And  glimpse  of  multitude  of  multitudes 
That  ministered  around  it." 

“ Time  conquers  all,  and  we  must 

timo  obey.” — Pope,  Pastorals  (“  Winter,”  line  S8). 

“Time  elaborately  thrown  away.”— 

Young,  The  Last  Day,  book  i. 

“ Time  is  out  of  joint,  The.”— Hamlet, 
act  i.,  scene  5 — 

"O  cursed  spite  I 

That  ever  I was  born  to  set  it  right." 
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“ Time  I’ve  lost  in  wooing,  The.”  An 

Irish  melody  by  Thomas  Moore. 

“ Time,  The  thief  of.”  See  “PROCRASTINA- 
TION IS  THE  THIEF  OF  TIME.” 

“Time,  The  tooth  of.”  — Youno,  The 

Statesman’s  Creed. 

“ Time  toiled  after  him  in  vain,  And 

panting.”  See  “Panting  Time.” 

“ Time  tries  the  troth  in  everything.” 

— Tusser,  in  an  acrostic  entitled  Thomas  Tusser 
Made  Me. 

“Time  wasted  is  existence  $ used,  is 

life.” — Young,  Night  Thoughts , night  ii.,  line  150. 

“Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine 

azure  brow.”  See  stanza  182,  canto  iv.,  of  Byron’s 
poem  of  Ton  Juan. 

“ Time’s  noblest  offspring  is  the  last.” 

A line  in  Bishop  Berkeley’s  poem  On  the  Prospect 
of  Planting  Arts  and  Learning  in  America  (q.v.). 

Times,  The.  The  daily  newspaper  which 
stands  unmistakably  at  the  head  of  its  kind,  and 
has  a reputation  commensurate  with  the  spread  of 
the  English  language  throughout  the  world,  first 
saw  the  light  in  1785,  when  it  was  started  by  Mr. 
John  "Walter,  grandfather  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor, under  the  title  of  The  Taily  Universal 
Register — a title  which  it  retained  until  the  1st  of 
January,  1788,  when  it  appeared  under  its  present 
designation.  At  this  period,  as  it  had  been  for  some 
time  previously,  and  as  it  was  for  some  time  after, 
The  Times  was  “set  up”  on  the  logographic  prin- 
ciple— that  is  to  say,  the  type  consisted  of  whole 
words  or  portions  of  words,  instead  of  single  or 
double  letters  as  at  present.  The  price  of  the 
paper  was,  as  now,  threepence,  and  there  were  no 
leading  articles  or  reviews,  though  there  were 
dramatic  criticisms,  and  though  the  intelligence 
was  fairly  well  arranged.  The  number  of  adver- 
tisements in  the  first  number  of  The  Times  was 
fifty-seven ; the  small  beginning  of  an  advertising 
connection  such  as  no  other  journal  has  ever 
equalled  or  approached.  In  1803  John  Walter  the 
younger  succeeded  his  father  in  the  management, 
and  in  or  about  1812  appointed  Dr.  (afterwards 
Sir  John)  Stoddart  to  the  editorship — a post 
which  he  retained  only  till  about  1816,  when  he  was 
dismissed  on  account  of  the  rabidity  of  his  attacks 
on  Napoleon  I.,  and,  in  revenge,  started  a paper 
in  opposition  to  The  Times,  called  The  New  Times, 
which  expired  after  an  existence  of  ten  or  eleven 
years.  The  next  editor  was  Thomas  Barnes, 
under  whom  the  paper  largely  increased  in  in- 
fluence and  circulation.  Before  his  appointment, 
however,  a change  had  taken  place  in  the  mode  of 
production  of  The  Times , which  was  destined  to 
have  the  most  notable  effect  upon  the  future,  not 
only  of  that  journal  itself,  but  on  the  whole  news- 
paper press.  Up  to  the  28th  of  November,  1814, 
the  paper  had  been  printed  by  hand-presses,  which 
turned  out  at  the  most  450  copies  an  hour.  The 


issue  for  the  29th  of  the  same  month  was  brought 
out  by  means  of  the  Konig  printing-machine,  and 
was  the  first  ever  produced  by  the  agency  of 
steam.  Even  then  the  production  did  not  exceed 
1,100  copies  an  hour;  but  the  Konig  press  was  soon 
superseded  by  that  of  Applegarth  and  Cowper; 
the  latter  eventually  gave  way  to  Hoe’s ; and  the 
Walter  press  now  turns  out  impressions  at  the 
remarkable  rate  of  12,000  an  hour.  Eight  of 
these  machines  being  employed  in  the  printing  of 
The  Times , it  is  now  produced  at  the  rate  of  90,000 
copies  an  hour.  The  change  from  manual  to 
mechanical  power  was  not,  of  course,  allowed  to 
occur  without  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
pressmen,  who  were,  however,  reconciled  when  it 
became  known  that  they  were  not  to  lose  their 
situations  in  the  establishment.  It  was  1834  or 
thereabout  that  The  Times  began  its  system  of 
special  expresses  for  the  collection  of  intelligence 
in  this  country— an  arrangement  which  was 
supplemented  by  the  appointment  of  special 
correspondents  in  every  capital.  This  was  before 
the  days  of  telegraphs  and  railways:  what  The 
Times  has  done  since  the  invention  of  those  now 
familiar  adjuncts  of  our  civilisation  is  well  known. 
Its  foreign  correspondence  is  the  envy  of  all  its 
contemporaries,  and  the  occasions  on  which  the 
enterprise  displayed  in  it  has  been  surpassed  are 
very  few  indeed.  One  great  feature  of  The  Times 
— that  in  which  it  is  quite  unrivalled — is  the 
number  and  value  of  its  advertisements,  which  on 
one  day  in  1861  amounted  to  over  4,000,  whilst  in 
1871  the  revenue  from  them  was  as  much,  it  is  said, 
as  £5,000  weekly.  What  it  is  now  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say,  but  the  sum  total  for  the  year 
must  be  something  almost  incredible.  The  circu- 
lation of  The  Times  so  far  back  as  1843  was  only 
10,000  copies;  this  rose  in  1854  to  over  50,000, 
and  in  1860  to  over  60,000.  On  single  occasions- 
it  has  been  enormous.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition  in  1862  it  was  88,000;  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Princess  Alexandra  in  London  it  was 
98,000;  at  her  marriage  it  was  110,000.  But 
these  numbers  were  of  course  phenomenal. 
Thomas  Barnes  was  succeeded  in  the  editorship  of 
The  Times  by  John  Thadeus  Delane  in  1841. 
The  literary  contributors  are,  it  is  well  known, 
drawn  from  the  leading  writers  of  the  day,  who 
have  always  counted  it  an  honour  to  be  retained  in 
the  service  of  the  leading  paper.  Among  others- 
may  be  mentioned,  as  having  gained  celebrity  in 
the  past  by  their  appearances  in  The  Times, 
Matthew  J.  Higgins  (“Jacob  Omnium,”  q.v.), 
Edward  Sterling  (“Vetus,”  q.v.),  Benjamin 
Disraeli  (“B-unnymede,’’  q.v.),  Rev.  Lord  Sydney 
Godolphin  Osborne  (“  S.  G.  0.,’’  q.v.),  Dean 
Blakesley  (“  A Hertfordshire  Incumbent,”  q.v.), 
and.  Sir  W.  Vernon  Harcourt  (“  Historicus,” 
(q.v.).  For  particulars  concerning  the  career  and 
internal  working  of  The  Times,  see  Frederick 
Hunt’s  Fourth  Estate , Andrews’  History  of 
Journalism,  Cassell’s  National  Portrait  Gallery 
(“  Mr.  John  Walter”),  and  other  works.  See 
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Russell,  Welliam  Howard  ; Sterling,  Edward  ; 
and  Thunderer,  The. 

Timias.  A character  in  Spenser’s  Faerie 
Qaeene  (q.v.).  “ Tho  affection  of  Timias  for 

Belphoebo  [q.v.],”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “ is 
allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  allude  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh’s  pretended  admiration  of  Queen  Elizabeth; 
and  his  disgrace,  on  account  of  a less  platonic 
intrigue  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throg- 
morton, together  with  his  restoration  to  favour,  are 
plainly  pointed  out  in  the  subsequent  events.” 

Timon,  in  Pope’s  Moral  Essays,  epistle  iv.,  is 
a portrait  of  the  first  Duke  of  Chandos,  who  had 
a great  passion  for  stately  buildings  and  splendid 
living.  His  seat,  described  in  the  poem,  was  called 
“ Canons.” 

Timon  of  Athens.  A tragedy  by  William 
Shakespeare  (1564 — 1616),  first  printed  in  the 
folio  of  1623.  Tho  story  of  the  misanthrope  was 
probably  derived  by  tho  poet  from  two  books  which 
we  know  to  have  been  his  constant  companions — 
Painter’s  Palace  of  Pleasure,  and  North’s  transla- 
tion of  the  Fives  of  Plutarch.  “ Of  all  tho  works 
of  Shakespeare,”  says  Schlegel,  “ Timon  of  Athens 
possesses  most  the  character  of  satire — a laughing 
satire  in  the  picture  of  the  parasites  and  flatterers, 
and  Juvenalian  in  the  bitterness  of  Timon’ s impre- 
cations on  the  ingratitude  of  a false  world.  The 
story  is  very  simply  treated,  and  is  definitely 
divided  into  large  masses.  In  the  first  act,  the 
joyous  life  of  Timon,  his  noble  and  hospitable 
extravagance,  and  around  him  the  throng  of  suitors 
of  every  description ; in  the  second  and  third  acts, 
his  embarrassment,  and  the  trial  which  he  is  hereby 
reduced  to  make  of  his  supposed  friends,  who  all 
desert  him  in  the  hour  of  need ; in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  acts,  Timon’s  flight  to  the  woods,  his  misan- 
thropical melancholy,  and  his  death.  The  only 
thing  which  may  bo  called  an  episode  is  the  banish- 
ment of  Alcibiades  by  force  of  arms.  However, 
they  were  both  examples  of  ingratitude — the  one 
of  a state  towards  its  defender,  and  tho  other  of 
private  friends  to  their  benefactor.”  The  reader 
■will  remember,  perhaps,  the  allusion  in  a poem  by 
Tennyson,  published  in  1846  : — 

"Wo  know  him  out  of  Shakespeare’s  art, 

And  those  fine  curses  which  he  spoke  ; 

The  old  Timon  with  his  noble  heart, 

That,  strongly  loathing,  greatly  broke.” 

See  New  Timon,  The. 

Timon  of  Athens  the  Man-Hater,  The 
History  of.  A play  by  Thomas  Shad  well 
(1640 — 1692),  published  in  1678,  in  the  dedication 
of  which  to  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
author  says : “ This  play  was  originally  Shake- 
speare’s, who  never  mado  moro  masterly  strokes 
than  in  this ; yet,  I can  truly  say  I have  mado  it 
into  a play.” 

Timon,  The  New.  Sec  New  Timon,  The. 

Tin  Trumpet,  The.  A series  of  papers, 
published  anonymously,  and  written  by  Horace 
Smith  (q.v.).  This  work  was  erroneously  ascribed 


to  Thackeray,  and  was  reprinted  with  the  real- 
author’s  name  affixed. 

Tinclarian  Doctor,  The  Great,  was  the 

title  assumed  by  William  Mitchell,  a Scotch 
tin-plate  worker,  in  tho  publication  of  numerous 
books  and  pamphlets  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Among  these  was  The  Tinkler' s Testament , “ The 
reason,”  he  said,  “why  I call  myself  Tinclarian 
Doctor  is  because  I am  a Tinklar,  and  cures  old 
Pans  and  Lantruns.” 

Tindal,  Matthew,  LL.D.,  deistical  writer 
(b.  1657,  d.  1733),  wrote  an  Fssay  Concerning 
Obedience  to  the  Supreme  Powers,  and  the  Duty  of 
Subjects  in  all  Revohitions  (1694);  an  Fssay  Con- 
cerning the  Laws  of  Nations  and  the  Rights  of 
Sovereigns  (1695);  The  Rights  of  the  Christian 
Church  Asserted  against  the  Romish,  with  a Preface 
Concerning  the  Government  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  by  Law  Established  (1706);  & Defence  of  the  Rights 
of  the  Church  against  IV.  Wotton  (1707);  A Second 
Defence  (1708) ; The  J a cob  itism,  Perjury , and  Popery 
of  the  Nigh  Church  Priests  (1710);  Christianity  as 
Old  as  the  Creation  (1730);  and  other  works. 

Tindal,  Nicholas,  clergyman  and  author 
(b.  1687,  d.  1774),  wrote  a History  of  Essex 
(1726)';  a continuation  of  Rapin’s  History  of 
England  (1757) ; some  translations,  and  various 
other  miscellaneous  works. 

Tindal,  William.  See  Tyndale. 

Tinker,  The  Inspired.  A name  bestowed 
on  John  Bunyan  (q.v.). 

Tintern  Abbey,  Lines  Composed  a 
few  Miles  Above.  Written  by  William 
Wordsworth,  on  July  13,  1798.  They  have  no 
reference  to  the  famous  ruin. 

Tinto,  Dick.  A poor  artist,  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  novels  of  The  Pride  of  Lammermoor  and 
St.  Ronan’s  Well  (q.v.). 

Tinto,  Dick.  The  nom  de  plume  of  Frank 
Booth  Goodrich,  an  American  writer  (b.  1826). 

Tipto,  Sir  Glorious.  A character  in  Ben 
Jonson’sAcr;  Lnn  (q.v.),  who  indulges  in  thrasonical 
language  and  vainglorious  affectation. 

Tiptree  Haces.  A comic  poem,  redolent  of 
puns,  written  by  “ C.  C.” — Charles  Clark,  of 
Great  Tolliam  Hall,  Essex.  It  appeared  in  1834. 

“ Tired  nature’s  sweet  restorer,  balmy 

sleep.”  First  line,  night  i.,  of  Young’s  poem, 
Night  Thoughts  (q.v.). 

’Tis  a pity  she’s  a Whore.  A tragedy  by 
John  Ford,  which  appeared  in  1633.  Tho  subject  is 
unfortunate  ; but  it  would  bo  difficult  to  praiso  too 
liighly  the  beauty,  pathos,  and  melancholy  tender- 
ness of  this  exquisito  play. 

“ ’Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost.” 

See  “Better  to  have  loved  and  lost.” 
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“’Tis  done,— but  yesterday  a king.” 

F irst  line  of  an  Ode  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte , by  Lord 
Byron  (1788 — 1824),  published  in  1814. 

“ ’Tis  not  the  lily  brow  I prize.”  First 

line  of  a lyric  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

’Tis  not  your  saying  that  you  love.” 

First  line  of  a lyric  by  Aphra  Beiin. 

“’Tis  the  last  rose  of  summer.”  Sec 

“Last  Bose  of  Summer.” 

“’Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  un- 
moved.” First  line  of  some  verses  by  Lord 
Byron  (17S8 — 1824),  entitled  On  this  Day  I complete 
my  Thirty -Sixth  Year,  and  written  at  Missolonghi, 
on  January  22,  1824.  The  poet  died  on  the  19th 
of  April  in  that  year.  The  last  two  verses  of  this 
poem — the  last  be  ever  wrote — run  : — 

“ If  thou  regrett’st  thy  youth,  why  live  ? 

The  land  of  honourable  death 
Is  here  : — up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath  ! 

“ Seek  out— less  often  sought  than  found— 

A soldier’s  grave,  for  thee  the  host ; 

Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 

And  take  thy  rest.” 

Lord  Lytton  the  elder  has  some  verses  couched  in 
very  much  the  same  strain  of  melancholy  regret. 

Titania.  The  queen  of  the  fairies  in  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (q.v.).  “The  Shake- 
spearian commentators,”  says  Keightley,  “ have  not 
thought  fit  to  inform  us  why  the  poet  designates 
the  fairy  queen  * Titania.’  It,  however,  presents 
no  difficulty.  It  was  the  belief  of  those  days  that 
the  fairies  were  the  same  as  the  classic  nymphs, 
the  attendants  of  Diana.  The  fairy  queen  was 
therefore  the  same  as  Diana,  whom  Ovid  styles 
‘ Titania.’  ” See  Oberon. 

Titcomb,  Timothy.  The  literary  pseudonym 
adopted  by  Josiah  Gilbert  Holland,  an  American 
writer  (q.v.). 

Tithes,  The  History  of,  was  published  by 
John  Selden  (q.v.)  in  1618. 

Tithonus.  A poem  by  Alfred  Tennyson, 
written  in  1860  ; the  soliloquy  of  one  whom  “ only 
cruel  immortality  consumed.’  ’ 

Titles  of  Honour,  A Treatise  on,  was 

published  by  John  Selden  (q.v.)  in  1614,  and  is 
still  a high  authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats. 

Titmarsh,  Michael  Angelo.  The  nom  de 

plume  adopted  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 
(1811 — 1863)  in  the  publication  of  several  of  his 
works.  “ Michael  Angelo  ” is  said  to  have  been  a 
nickname  bestowed  upon  him  by  a friend,  probably 
in  allusion  to  his  early  artistic  career  and  aspira- 
tions ; whilst  “ Titmarsh  ” was  possibly  added  as  a 
sort  of  humorous  anti-climax. 

Titmarsh,  Samuel,  The  History  of, 
and  the  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond.  A 
story  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  pub- 


lished in  1841.  John  Sterling  wrote  of  it  in 
1841:  “ What  is  there  bettor  in  Fielding  or 
Goldsmith  ? the  man  is  a true  genius.  . . There 
is  more  truth  and  nature  in  these  papers'than  in 
all ’s  novels  put  together.” 

Titmouse,  Mr.  Tittlebat.  The  hero  of 
Warren’s  novel  of  Ten  Thousand  a Year  (q.v.) ; a 
linendraper’s  assistant,  who  is  suddenly  discovered 
to  be  a “ scion  ” of  the  aristocracy. 

Tito  Melema,  in  George  Eliot’s  novel  of 
Romola  (q.v.),  is  the  son  of  Baldassare  Calvo  (q.v.). 

Titus  Andronicus.  A play  generally  attri- 
buted to  William  Shakespeare  (1564 — 1616),  and 
included  in  most  editions  of  his  works,  but  con- 
sidered by  the  best  judges  to  be  the  work  of  some 
other  dramatist  or  dramatists,  though  it  is  possible 
that  the  poet  may  have  inserted  a line  here  and 
there.  It  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Meres  in  his 
Palladis  Tamia  (1598),  and  is  included  in  the  folio 
•of  1623 ; but  the  internal  evidence  is  entirely 
against  Shakespeare’s  authorship.  Malone  says: 
“ To  enter  into  a long  disquisition  to  prove  this 
piece  not  to  have  been  written  by  Shakespeare 
would  be  an  idle  waste  of  time.  To  those  who  are 
not  conversant  with  his  writings,  more  words  would 
be  necessary  than  the  subject  is  worth ; those  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  his  works  cannot  enter- 
tain a doubt  on  the  question.  I will,  however, 
mention  one  mode  by  which  it  may  be  easily  ascer- 
tained. Let  the  reader  only  peruse  a few  fines  of 
any  of  the  pieces  that  were  exhibited  before  the 
time  of  Shakespeare,  and  he  will  at  once  perceive 
that  Titus  Andronicus  was  coined  in  the  same  mint.” 
Ravenscroft,  who,  in  the  time  of  James  II.,  adapted 
the  play  to  the  stage,  mentions  a tradition  that  it 
was  the  work  of  a private  author,  and  that  all 
Shakespeare  did  was  to  add  a few  master-touches 
to  some  of  the  principal  characters  and  incidents. 
Langbaine  states  that  the  play  was  first  printed  in 
1594 ; and  Henslowe  records  in  his  diary  the 
acting  on  the  23rd  of  January  in  that  year  of  a 
tragedy  called  Titus  Andronicus,  which  was,  no 
doubt,  the  work  ascribed  to  Shakespeare.  “ Titus 
Andronicus ,”  says  Hazlitt,  “is  certainly  as  unlike 
Shakespeare’s  style  as  it  is  possible.  It  is  an 
accumulation  of  vulgar  physical  horrors,  in  which 
the  power  exercised  by  the  poet  bears  no  proportion 
to  the  repugnance  excited  by  the  subject.  The 
character  of  Aaron  the  Moor  is  the  only  thing 
which  shows  any  originality  of  conception,  and  the 
scene  in  which  he  expresses  his  joy  ‘ at  the  black- 
ness and  ugliness  of  his  child  begot  in  adultery*,’ 
the  only  one  worthy  of  Shakespeare.  Even  this  is 
only  worthy  of  him  in  the  display  of  power,  for  it 
gives  no  pleasure.  Shakespeare  managed  these 
things  differently.  Nor  do  we  think  it  a sufficient 
answer  to  say  that  this  was  an  embryo  or  crude 
production  of  the  author.  In  its  kind  it  is  full 
grown,  and  its  features  decided  and  heavy.  It  is 
not  like  a first  imperfect  essay,  but  shows  confirmed 
habit,  a systematic  preference  of  violent  effort  to 
everything  else.  There  are  occasional  detached 
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images  of  great  beauty  and  delicacy,  but  these 
were  not  beyond  the  powers  of  other  writers  then 
living.” 

Titus  Andronicus’s  Complaint.  A 

ballad  included  in  the  old  collection  called  The 
Golden  Garland.  It  is  interesting  as  being  on  tho 
•same  subject  as  a play  by  Shakespeare,  though 
whether  the  poet  was  indebted  to  it  or  not  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  See  Percy’s  Reliqucs. 

“ To  all  you  ladies  now  on  land.”  First 
line  of  a song  “written”  by  Charles  Sackville, 
Earl  of  Dorset  (1637 — 1706),  “at  sea,  the  first 
Dutch  war,  1665,  the  night  before  an  engage- 
: ment,”  and  characterised  by  Prior  as  “ one  of  the 
prettiest  that  ever  was  made.”  It  concludes  with : 

“ And  now  we’ve  told  you  all  our  loves 
And  likewise  all  our  fears. 

In  hopes  this  declaration  moves. 

Some  pity  for  our  tears  ; 

Let's  hear  of  no  inconstancy, 

We  have  too  much  of  that  at  sea. 

With  a fa  la,  la,  la,  la.” 

“ To  draw  no  envy,  Shakespeare,  on 

thy  name.” — To  the  Memory  of  Shakespeare , by  Ben 
Jonson,  in  Underwoods. 

“ To  love  unloved  it  is  a pain.”  First 
line  of  Alexander  Scot’s  Lament  when  his  Wife 
Left  Him. 

“ To  one  who  has  been  long  in  city 

pent.”  First  line  of  a sonnet  by  John  Keats.  See 
“ City  pent.” 

“To  the  West!  to  the  West!  to  the 

land  of  the  free!” — Charles  Mackay,  To  the 
West. 

Toad,  Mr.  Stapylton,  in  Disraeli’s  novel 
of  Vivian  Grey  (q.v.),  is  a lawyer’s  clerk  who  has 
risen  to  be  a member  of  Parliament. 

Tobacco,  A Counterblaste  to.  A short 
prose  treatise  by  King  James  I.,  published  in  1604. 
It  was  reprinted  by  Arber  in  1869. 

“ Tobacco  (Sublime)  ! ” — Byron,  The 
Island , canto  ii.,  stanza  19  : — 

“ Which  from  east  to  west 
Cheers  the  tar’s  labours  or  the  hushman’s  rest.” 

Tobacco,  The  Farewell  to,  by  Charles 
Lamb  (1775 — 1834).  “Tobacco,”  says  Serjeant 

Talfourd,  “ had  been  at  once  Lamb’s  solace  and  his 
bane.  In  the  hope  of  resisting  the  temptation  of 
late  conviviality  to  which  it  ministered,  he  formed 
a resolution,  the  virtue  of  which  can  be  but  dimly 
guessed,  to  abandon  its  use,  and  embodied  the 
floating  fancies  which  had  attended  on  his  long 
wavering  in  one  of  the  richest  of  his  poems.” 

Tobin,  John,  dramatist  (b.  1770,  d.  1804), 
wrote  The  Faro  Table , The  Undertaker , The  School 
for  Authors,  The  Curfew,  The  Indians,  and  The 
Honeymoon  (q.v.).  His  Memoirs  were  published  by 
E.  S.  Benger,  in  1820. 

Toby,  Uncle,  i.e.,  Captain  Shandy, in  Sterne’s 
Tristram  Shandy  (q.v.),  was,  it  is  suggested, 
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intended  as  a sketch  of  the  author’s  father, 
who  was  a lieutenant  in  the  army.  “ My  Uncle 
Toby,”  says  Hazlitt,  “ is  one  of  the  finest  compli- 
ments ever  paid  to  human  nature.  He  is  the  most 
unoffending  of  God’s  creatures ; or,  as  the  French 
express  it,  un  tel  petit  bonhomme  ! Of  his  bowling- 
green,  his  sieges,  and  his  amours,  who  could  say  or 
think  anything  amiss?”  “But  what  shall  I say 
of  thee,”  says  Leigh  Hunt,  “ thou  quintessence  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  thou  reconciler  of 
war  (as  far  as  it  was  once  necessary  to  reconcile 
it),  thou  returner  to  childhood  during  peace,  thou 
lover  of  widows,  thou  master  of  the  best  of  cor- 
porals, thou  whistler  at  excommunications,  thou 
high  and  only  final  Christian  gentleman,  thou  pitier 
of  the  devil  himself,  divine  Uncle  Toby  ? Why, 
this  I will  say,  made  bold  by  thy  example,  and 
caring  nothing  for  what  anybody  may  think  of  it 
who  does  not  in  some  measure  partake  of  thy 
nature,  that  he  who  has  created  thee  was  the  wisest 
man  since  the  days  of  Shakespeare ; and  that 
Shakespeare  himself,  mighty  reflector  of  things  as 
they  were,  but  no  anticipator,  never  arrived  at 
a character  like  thine.”  Percy  Fitzgerald  has 
issued  a selection  from  Sterne’s  novel,  entirely 
devoted  to  Uncle  Toby,  his  doings  and  sayings. 
A writer  in  Macmillan's  Magazine  (July,  1873) 
asserts,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  that  the 
character  of  Uncle  Toby  was  drawn  by  Sterne 
from  Captain  Hinde,  a neighbour  of  Lord  Dacre, 
whom  the  great  author  used  to  visit  at  his  country 
seat.  This  Captain  Hinde  was  a retired  officer, 
and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  made  an  em- 
battled front  to  his  house,  called  his  labourers  from 
the  fields  by  the  sound  of  a bugle,  and  had  a bat- 
tery at  the  end  of  his  garden. 

Toby  Veck.  See  Veck,  Toby. 

“ Tocsin  of  the  soul— the  dinner-bell.” 

— Byron,  Lon  Juan,  canto  v.,  stanza  49. 

To-day  in  Ireland.  The  title  of  a collection 
of  tales,  published  anonymously  in  1825,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a similar  collection  entitled  Yesterday  in 
Ireland  in  1829. 

* $ 

“ To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to- 

morrow.”— Macbeth,  act  v.,  scene  5. 

“ To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pas- 
tures new.”  See  “Fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new.” 

“ To-morrow’s  sun  to  thee  may  never 

rise.” — Congreve,  Letter  to  Cobham. 

Todd,  Henry  John,  Archdeacon  of  Cleve- 
land (b.  1763,  d.  1845),  wrote  Some  Account  of  the 
Leans  of  Canterbury  (1793),  Illustrations  of  the 
Lives  and  Writings  of  Gower  and  Chaucer  (1810), 
Memoirs  of  Brian  Walton  (1821),  and  a Life  of 
Cranmer  (1831) ; besides  editing  the  works  of 
Milton  (1801)  and  Spenser  (1805),  and  Johnson’s 
Lictionary  (1814). 

Todd,  Laurie.  A novel  by  John  Galt  (1779 
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— 1839),  founded  on  the  autobiography  of  Grant 
Thorburn. 

Todgers,  Mrs.  M.,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of 
Martin  Chuzzlewit  (q.v.),  is  the  proprietress  of  a 
“ commercial  boarding-house.” 

Tofte,  Robert.  Sec  Boiardo  and  Tasso. 

“ Toil  and  trouble.” — Macbeth , act  iv., 
scene  1. 

“ Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and 

the  jail.” — Dr.  Johnson’s  description  of  the  “ills” 
that  “the  scholar’s  life  assail,”  in  The  Vanity  of 
Eu man  Wishes. 

Tokens  before  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

A poem  by  Adam  Davie  (q.v.). 

Toland,  John,  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1669, 
d.  1722),  was  the  author  of  Christianity  not  Mys- 
terious (1696),  (q.v.)  ; a Life  of  John  Milton  (1699); 
Memoirs  of  Denzil,  Lord  Holies  (1699)  ; Anglia 
Libera:  or,  the  Limitation  and  Succession  of  the 
Crown  of  England  (1701);  Letters  to  Serena  (1704); 
Account  of  the  Courts  of  Prussia  and  Hanover  (1706) ; 
Adeisidcemon  sive  Titus  Livius,  a superstitione  vin- 
dicatus  (1709);  The  Art  of  Restoring : or,  the  Probity 
of  General  MonJc  in  bringing  about  the  Last  Resto- 
ration (1714) ; Nazarenus  : or,  Jewish,  Gentile , and 
Mahometan  Christianity  (1718) ; Tetradymus  (1720) ; 
Pantheisticon  (1720);  A History  of  the  Druids  (1814); 
and  other  works.  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Life  and  W citings  of  John  Toland  was  published  in 
1722;  arid  A Collection  of  Several  Pieces,  now  first 
published  from  his  Original  Manuscripts,  with  some 
Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  by  Des  Maizaux, 
in  1726.  See  also  the  Life  by  Mosheim. 

“ Tolerable  (Most),  and  not  to  be 

endured.” — Much  Ado  about  Nothing , act  iii., 
scene  3. 

Toleration,  Letters  concerning,  by 

John  Locke  (1632 — 1704),  three  in  number,  were 
published  in  1689,  1690,  and  1692.  The  first  is 
probably  the  most  important,  “as  containing,” 
says  Professor  Fraser,  “ a scientific  exposition  and 
defence  of  lessons  he  had  derived  from  the  English 
Independents  and  Quakers,  on  a subject  which  had 
lately  employed  the  pen  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  of 
Bayle,  and  of  Leibnitz.”  It  was  originally  written 
in  Latin. 

“ Toll  for  the  brave.”  The  opening  line 
of  Cowper’s  lyric,  On  the  Loss  of  the  Royal  George. 

Tom  Bowling.  A lyric  by  Charles  Dibdin. 
See  “ Bowling,  Tom.” 

Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.  See  Brown, 
Tom.  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford , a continuation  of 
this  work,  by  the  same  author,  appeared  in  1861. 

Tom,  Corinthian.  One  of  the  heroes  of 
Pierce  Egan’s  story  of  Life  in  London  (q.v.). 

Tom  Crib’s  Memorial  to  Congress.  See 

Crib,  Tom. 


Tom  Essence.  A comedy,  printed  in  1677 
and  ascribed  in  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  to  Thomas 
Rawlins  (d.  1670). 

Tom  Jones.  See  Jones,  Tom. 

Tom  Thumb.  See  Tragedy  of  Tragedies. 

Tom  Thumb,  his  Life  and  Death.  A 

famous  old  ballad,  ‘ ‘ wherein  is  declared  many  mar- 
vailous  acts  of  manhood,  full  of  wonder  and  strange 
merriments.  Which  little  knight  lived  in  King 
Arthur’s  time,  and  famous  in  the  Court  of  Great 
Britaine.  London,  printed  for  John  Wright 
1630.”  Nine  years  previously,  in  1621,  had  ap- 
peared The  History  of  Tom  Thurnbe  the  little,  for 
his  small  stature  named  King  Arthur's  JDwarfe : 
whose  Life  and  Adventures  containe  many  Strange 
and  Wondcrfull  Accidents,  published  for  the  delight 
of  merry  Time-spenders.  This,  however,  was  merely 
a prose  version  of  the  popular  story,  in  the  preface 
to  which  the  author,  Richard  Johnson,  refers  to 
his  hero  as  “ Little  Tom  of  Wales,  no  bigger  than 
a Miller’s  Thurnbe,  and  therefore  for  his  small 
stature  sumamed  Tom  Thurnbe.”  “ The  Ancient 
Tales  of  Tom  Thurnbe  in  the  olde  time  have  been,” 
he  says,  “ the  only  revivers  of  drowsy  age  at  mid- 
night ; old  and  young  have  with  his  Tales  chim’d 
Mattens  till  the  cocks  crow  in  the  morning ; Bat- 
chelors and  Maides  with  his  Tales  have  compassed 
the  Christmas  fire-blocke,  till  the  Curfew-Bell 
rings  candle  out ; the  old  Shepheard  and  the  young 
Plow-boy  after  their  dayes  labour,  have  carrold 
out  the  Tale  of  Tom  Thurnbe  to  make  them  merry 
with.”  The  “ little  knight  ” is  referred  to  by  Ben 
Jonson  in  his  masque  of  The  Fortunate  Lsles.  See 
Thomas  Redivivus. 

Tom  Tiddler’s  Ground.  The  title  of  the 
Christmas  number,  by  Charles  Dickens  (1812 — 
1870),  of  All  the  Year  Round  for  1861.  Mr.  Mopes, 
the  hermit,  who  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
tales,  was  a real  personage,  named  Lucas,  who 
resided  at  Redcoats  Green,  near  Stevenage,  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  whom  Dickens  had  visited  in 
company  with  Sir  Arthur  Helps. 

Tom  Tiler  and  bis  Wife.  A moral-play 
first  published  in  1578  and  again  in  1661,  and  pro- 
fessing to  be  a reproduction  of  “an  excellent  old 
play,  as  it  was  printed  and  acted  about  a hundred 
years  ago.”  Collier  fixes  the  date  of  its  com- 
position not  long  after  the  rebellion  of  1569,  and 
infers,  from  the  prologue,  that,  like  many  other 
pieces  of  about  the  same  date,  it  was  performed  by 
children: — 

“ To  make  you  joy  and  laugh  at  merry  toys, 

I mean  a play  set  out  hy  pretty  boys.” 

The  plot,  he  says,  is  a mere  piece  of  merriment 
relating  to  the  sufferings  of  Tom  Tiler  under  the 
affliction  and  inflictions  of  a shrewish  wife.  The 
whole  is  written  in  short  couplets,  two  of  which 
are  usually  printed  in  one  line,  as — 

“ Curstnesse  provokes 
Kind  hearts  to  dissever,  and  hatred  for  ever 
Most  commonly  growes  by  dealing  of  blowcs." 
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ix  songs  are  interspersed  in  various  lyrical 
leasures,  but  none  of  them  are  of  peculiar  merit. 

Tom,  Uncle.  A negro  slave,  noted  for  his  faith- 
ilness,in  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe’s  Uncle  Toms  Cabin 
pv.).  The  prototype  of  this  character  is  said  to 
• ave  been  Josiah  Henson,  a negro  well  known  in 
Ikhe  United  States,  who  was  bom  in  Maryland  in 
;7S9,  and  held  in  bondage  for  forty-two  years, 
i /hen  he  made  his  escape  to  Canada.  He  came  to 
lgland  in  1876. 

Tom-a-Lincoln,  The  most  pleasant 
j history  of,  “ that  ever-renowned  soldier,  the 
ted  Rose  Knight,  sumamed  the  Boar  of  England, 
liQwing  his  honourable  victories  in  foreign  coun- 
rries,  with  his  strange  fortunes  in  Faery  Land,  and 
low  he  married  the  fair  Angliterra,  daughter  to 
frester  John,  that  renowned  monarch  of  the 
world ; ” written  by  Richard  Johnson,  and  entered 
in  the  books  of  the  Stationers’  Company,  Decem- 
. oer  24,  1599. 

“ Tomb  of  all  the  Capulets,  The.”— 

Burke,  in  a letter  to  Matthew  Smith. 

Tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey,  On 
. the.  Lines  written  by  Francis  Beaumont. 

Tomkis.  See  Albumazar  the  Astronomer. 

Tomline,  George  Pretyman,  Bishop  of 
Winchester  (b.  1750,  d.  1827) ; wrote  Elements  of 
< Christian  Theology,  A Refutation  of  the  Charge  of 
(Calvinism  against  the  Church  of  England , and  The 
- Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt , characterised 
by  Macaulay  as  “ the  worst  biographical  work  of 
li  its  size  in  the  world.” 


See  Uncle  Tom’s 


Tom’s  Cabin,  Uncle. 

I < Cabin. 

“ Tongue  dropped  manna,  His.”— See 
(.line  112,  book  ii.,  of  Paradise  Lost  (q.v.) — 

“ And  could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels.” 

“Tongues  (Airy)  that  syllable  men’s 

[ names.”  See  “ Airy  tongues.” 

“ Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  run- 

ning brooks.” — As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.,  scene  1. 

| See  “ Sermons  in  stones.” 

Tonna,  Mrs.  C.  E.  See  Charlotte-Eliza- 
beth. 

Tonson,  Jacob  (b.  1656,  d.  1736),  is  notable 
as  the  publisher  of  many  of  the  works  of  Dry  den, 
Addison,  and  Pope.  His  name  figures  largely  in 
the  literature  of  his  time. 

Tony  Lumpkin.  See  Lumpkin,  Tony. 

Too  late  to  call  backe  Yesterday,  and 
To-morrow  comes  not  Yet:  “the  words 
fancied  in  a dialogue,  supposed  betwene  a lover 
and  the  day.”  A poem  by  Robert  Davenport, 
published  in  1625. 

“ Too  late,  too  late,  ye  cannot  enter 


now.”  Refrain  of  the  novice’s  song  in  “ Guine- 
vere,” in  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King. 

“ Too  poor  for  a bribe,  and  too  proud 

to  importune.”  First  line  of  Gray’s  “ Sketch  of 
his  own  character,”  written  in  1761,  and  found  in 
one  of  his  pocket-books. 

“ Too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt;  O, 

that  this.” — Hamlet , act  i.,  scene  2. 

Toobad,  Mr.,  in  Peacock’s  novel  of  Night- 
mare- Abbey  (q.v.),  is  a person  whose  object  in 
existence  is  to  prove  to  the  world  that  “ the  devil 
is  come  among  you,  having  great  wrath,  because 
he  knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a short  time.”  He 
has  a daughter  called  Celinda. 

Tooke,  John  Horne,  philologist  (b.  1736, 
d.  1812),  wrote  The  Biversions  of  Parley  (1786 — 
1805),  The  Petition  of  an  Englishman  (1765),  Letter 
to  Mr.  Punning  (1778),  Letter  on  the  Reported 
Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (1787),  and  some 
minor  works.  A Memoir  of  Tooke  was  published 
by  Hamilton  in  1812;  and  by  Stephens  in  1813. 
See  the  Life  by  Reid.  See  Diversions  op  Purley, 
The. 

Tooke,  Richard.  See  Dodd,  Charles. 

Tooke,  William,  clergyman  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1744,  d.  1820),  wrote  a History 
of  Russia , a Life  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.,  a 
View  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  Varieties  of  Litera- 
ture, besides  translating  the  works  of  Lucian,  and 
editing  the  first  five  volumes  of  the  General  Bio- 
graphical Bictionary. 

Tootel,  Hugh.  See  Dodd,  Charles. 

Toothache,  Address  to  the.  A poem 
written  by  Robert  Burns  (1759 — 1796),  “when 
the  author  was  grievously  tormented  by  that  dis- 
order.” 

Toots,  Mr.  A character  in  Dickens’s  novel 
of  Bombey  and  Son  (q.v.) ; “ than  whom  there 
were  few  better  fellows  in  the  world.”  He  is 
represented  as  in  love  with  Florence  Dombey,  and 
as  continually  remarking  that  “ it’s  of  no  conse- 
quence.” 

“Top  of  my  bent,  The.”  See  “Fool  me 

TO  THE  TOP,”  &C. 

Tophas,  Sir,  in  Lyly’s  Endymion  (q.v.),  is 
“ an  affected,  blustering,  talkative,  cowardly  pre- 
tender.” 

Toplady,  Augustus  Montague,  polemical 
writer  (b.  1740,  d.  1778),  wrote  Historic  Proof  of 
the  Boctrinal  Calvinism  of  the  Church  of  England 
(1774),  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Public,  and  Private 
Worship  (U76),  The  Church  of  England  Vindicated 
from  the  Charge  of  Arminianism,  The  Boctrine  of 
Absolute  Predestination  Stated  and  Asserted,  and  The 
Boctrine  of  Christian  and  Philosophical  Necessity 
Asserted.  His  Memoirs  were  published  in  1779  and 
1794,  and  a Sketch  of  his  Life  was  appended  to  an 
edition  of  his  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems  in  1860. 
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His  complete  Works , with  “ an  enlarged  Memoir 
of  the  Author,”  appeared  in  1825,  and  again  in 
1869.  See  “ Rock  op  Ages.” 

Topsy.  A young  slave  girl,  in  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe’s  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  (q.v.) : — 

*'  Topsy  never  was  born, 

Never  had  a mudder ; 

Specks  I growed  a nigger  brat, 

J ust  like  any  udder." 

Torre,  Sir.  Brother  of  Elaine  (q.v.)  in  Tenny- 
son’s Idylls  of  the  King. 

Tory’s  Chronicle,  The.  The  name  popu- 
larly given  to  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  Bishop  of 
Oxford’s  De  Tlebus  sui  Temporis  (1660 — 80)  Com- 
mentariorum  Libri  Quatuor,  which,  published 
originally  in  1726,  was  translated  into  English  by 
T.  Nowlin  in  the  following  year. 

Total  Discourse,  The,  of  the  Rare 
Adventures  and  Painful  Peregrinations 
of  Long  Nineteen  Years  Travayles : 

“ from  Scotland  to  the  most  Famous*  Kingdoms  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Perfited  by  Three 
Dear-bought  Voyages  in  Surveying  Forty-eight 
Kingdoms,  Ancient  and  Modem ; Twenty-one 
Reipublics,  Ten  Absolute  Principalities,  with  Two 
Hundred  Islands.”  A work  by  "William  Lithgow 
(1580 — 1640),  the  various  editions  of  which  were 
published  in  1614,  1623,  1632,  and  1640.  A notice 
will  be  found  in  The  Retrospective  Review,  vol.  xi., 
3424 — 69.  Lithgow  is  said  to  have  walked  no  fewer 
than  thirty-six  thousand  miles  in  the  course  of  his 
“ painful  peregrinations.” 

Tottel’s  Miscellany:  “or,  Songes  and 
Sonettes,”  by  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey,  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  the  Elder,  Nicholas  G-rimald,  Thomas 
Lord  Vaux,  John  Heywood,  Edward  Somerset, 
and  “uncertain  authors;”  published  by  Richard 
Tottel,  in  1557,  and  subsequently  edited  by  Bishop 
Percy,  Sir  H.  Nicholas,  Robert  Bell,  George  Gil- 
fillan,  and  Edward  Arber  (1870).  The  last-named 
says : “It  would  be  interesting  to  know  with  whom 
originated  the  idea  of  this  first  miscellany  of 
English  verse.  'Who  were  its  first  editors  ? What 
was  the  principle  of  selection?  Who  were  the 
‘ uncertain  authors  ? ’ This  much  we  do  know  : 
that  quite  half  of  the  collection  was  posthumous. 
Wyatt  had  been  dead  fourteen,  Surrey  ten,  Bryan 
eight  years  when  it  appeared.  Of  others  of  its 
contributors  living,  there  were  Lord  Vaux,  who 
was  about  forty-six,  Grimald  thirty-nine,  Hey- 
wood fifty,  and  Churchyard  thirty-seven  years  of 
age.  If  to  any  of  these  four  we  might  assign,  as  a 
guess,  first  the  existence  of  the  work,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  printer,  then  its  chief  editing,  and 
supervision  through  the  press,  it  would  be  Grimald. 
We  know  he  was  previously  in  business  relations 
with  the  printer  of  this  work.  Rank  undoubtedly 
placed  Surrey’s  name  on  the  title-page;  but  Sir 
T.  Wyatt  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  con- 
tributors, both  as  to  priority  in  time,  as  to  literary 
influence,  and  as  to  the  number  of  poems  contri- 
buted. The  whole  of  these  poems  may  be  said  to 


have  been  written  within  the  thirty  years  betwr^m 
1527—1557.”  a 

Tottenham  Court.  A comedy  by  Thomas 
Nabues  (1600—1645),  acted  in  1633,  and  printed 
in  1638. 

“Touch  (A),  a kiss!  the  charm  -was 

snapt.”  First  lino  of  “The  Revival”  in  The  Lay 
Dream,  a lyric  by  Alfred  Tennyson  (b.  1809). 

“Touch  of  a vanished  hand,  The.” 

See  Tennyson’s  poem,  beginning 

“ Break,  Break,  break.” 

“Touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 

world  kin,  One.”— See  “ One  Touch  of  Nature.” 

“ Touched  nothing  he  did  not  adorn, 

And.”  See  Dr.  Johnson’s  Epitaph  on  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, which  was  originally  written  in  Latin. 

Touchstone.  A witty  clown  in  As  You  Like 
It  (q.v.).  “ Touchstone,”  says  Hazlitt,  “ is  not  in 
love,  but  he  will  have  a mistress  as  a subject  for 
the  exercise  of  his  grotesque  humour,  and  to  show 
his  contempt  for  the  passion,  by  his  indifference 
about  the  person.  He  is  a rare  fellow.  He  is  a 
mixture  of  the  ancient  cynic  philosopher  with  the 
modern  buffoon,  and  turns  folly  into  wit  and  wit 
into  folly  just  as  the  fit  takes  him.  His  courtship 
of  Audrey  not  only  throws  a degree  of  ridicule  on 
the  state  of  wedlock  itself,  but  he  is  equally  an 
enemy  to  the  prejudices  of  opinion  in  other  respects. 
The  lofty  tone  of  enthusiasm  which  the  duke  and 
his  companions  in  exile  spread  over  the  stillness 
and  solitude  of  a country  life  receives  a pleasant 
shock  from  Touchstone’s  sceptical  determination  of 
the  question : — ‘ Cor  in  : And  how  like  you  this 
shepherd’s  life,  Master  Touchstone  ? Clown : Truly, 
shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself,  it  is  a good  life ; but 
in  respect  that  it  is  a shepherd’s  life  it  is  naught. 
In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I like  it  very  well ; 
but  in  respect  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a very  vile 
life.  Now  in  respect  it  is  in  the  fields,  it  pleaseth 
me  well ; but  in  respect  it  is  not  in  the  court,  it  is 
tedious.  As  it  is  a spare  life,  look  you,  it  fits  my 
humour ; but  as  there  is  no  more  plenty  in  it,  it 
goes  much  against  my  stomach.’  ” 

Touchwood,  Lady.  A character  in  Mrs. 
Cowley’s  comedy  of  The  Belle's  Stratagem  (q.v.). 

Touchwood,  Lady,  in  Congreve’s  Double 
Dealer  (q.v.),  is  a woman  of  strong  passions,  who 
aims  at  securing  Mellefont’s  love,  though  wedded 
to  an  admirable  husband. 

Touchwood,  Peregrine.  An  old  East 
Indian,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel  of  St.  Ronan's 
Well  (q.v.). 

Toulmin,  Camilla  (Mrs.  Newton  Crosland), 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1812),  has  published  Lays 
and  Legends  illustrative  of  English  Life;  Partners  for 
Life;  Stratagems;  Toil  and  Trial ; Lydia;  Stray 
Leaves  from  Shady  Places;  Memorable  Women;  Mil- 
dred, the  Daughter;  Light  in  the  Valley:  My  Ex pe- 
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riences  of  Spiritualism;  Mrs.  Blake ; The  Island  of 
the  Rainbow ; and  The  Diamond  Wedding:  a Doric 
Story , and  other  Poems. 

Toulmin,  Joshua,  Dissenting  minister  (b. 
1740,  d.  1S15),  wrote  a Dissertation  on  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity , An  Historical  Review  of 
Protestant  Dissenters,  a life  of  Socinus,  and  a Bio- 
graphy of  Driest  ley,  besides  editing  Neal’s  History 
of  the  Puritans. 

Tour  through  Parts  of  Wales,  A.  A 

jpoem  by  William  Sotheby  (1757 — 1833),  pub- 
' lished  in  1789  as  the  result  of  a tour  made  in  the 
previous  year  in  company  with  the  writer’s  brother, 
Admiral  Sotheby. 

Tournament,  The  Last.  The  title  of 

one  of  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King  (q.v.).  See 
Tristram  and  Iseult. 

Tourneur,  Cyril,  poet  and  dramatist  (circa 
1600) , produced  Laugh  and  Lie  Down : or,  the  World's 
Folly  (1605) ; The  Revenger's  Tragedie  (q.v.)  ; A 
Funerall  Poem  upon  the  Death  of  Sir  Francis  Vere, 
knight  (1609) ; The  Atheist's  Tragedy:  or,  the  Honest 
Man's  Revenge  (1611),  (q.v.)  ; and  A Griefe  on  the 
Death  of  Prince  Henrie,  expressed  in  a broken  Flegie, 
according  to  the  Nature  of  such  a Sorrow  (1613). 
His  Works  have  been  published.  See  The  Retro- 
spective Review , vol.  vii. 

Toutrond,  Martin : “ a Frenchman  in 
London  in  1841.”  A novel  by  James  Morier, 
published  in  1849. 

“ Tower  of  strength,  A.”— King  Richard 
III.,  act  v.,  scene  3. 

Tower  of  Vertue  and  Honour,  The. 

One  of  the  five  Eclogues  of  Alexander  Barclay  ; 
being  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, Lord  High  Admiral. 

“Towering  passion,  Into  a Hamlet, 
act  v.,  scene  2. 

Towers,  Joseph,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1737,  d.  1799),  wrote,  among  other  works,  The 
General  Doctrines  of  Christianity  (1763)  and  British 
Biography  (1766). 

Town  and  Country  Mouse,  The : or,  in 

the  original  Scottish,  The  Uplandis  Mous  and  the 
Burges  Mous.  A poetic  fable  by  Robert  Henry  - 
soun.  See  Mouse,  The  Country  and  the  City. 

Town  Eclogues.  Satires,  in  the  manner  of 
Pope,  written  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
(1690 — 1762),  and  published  in  1716.  See  Basset 
Table. 

Town  Ladies,  A Satire  on  the.  Written 
by  Sir  Richard  Maitland  (1496 — 1586). 

Town,  The.  A book  of  historical  and  literary 
gossip  about  London  and  its  famous  men  and 
places,  by  James  Henry  Leigh  Hunt,  published 
in  1848. 

Towneley,  Lord  and  Lady.  Characters  in 
Vanbrugh  and  Cibber’s  comedy  of  The  Provoked 
Husband  (q.v.). 


Towneley  Mysteries,  The.  See  Ware- 
field  Plays,  The. 

Townley,  James,  divine,  schoolmaster,  and 
dramatist  (b.  1715,  d.  1778),  wrote  False  Concord, 
and  The  Tutor , besides  assisting  Garrick  in  the 
composition  of  several  of  his  plays,  and  Hogarth 
in  that  of  his  Analysis  of  Beauty.  See  the  Bio- 
graphia  Dramatica.  See  also  High  Life  Below 
Stairs. 

Townley,  John  (b.  1697,  d.  1782),  translated 
Hudibras  into  French,  and  his  work  was  duly  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1757,  the  French  version  and  the 
English  original  being  printed  in  parallel  columns. 

Tox,  Miss.  An  old  maid,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of 
Dombey  and  Son  (q.v.) ; “ the  very  pink  of  general 
propitiation  and  politeness.” 

Toxophilus : “ the  Schole,  or  partitions  of 
Shootinge  contayned  in  ii  bookes,”  written  by  Roger 
Ascham  (1515—1568)  in  1544,  and  published  in  1545. 
It  consists  of  a series  of  conversations  between  the 
two  college  fellows,  Fhilologus,  the  lover  of  learn- 
ing, and  Toxophilus , the  lover  of  archery,  which 
took  place  beside  the  wheat-fields  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cambridge,  where,  throughout  a sum- 
mer afternoon,  they  discourse4  concerning  the 
respective  attractions  of  “the  Booke  and  the  Bowe.” 
In  the  first  part  the  author  commends  the  use  of 
the  bow  as  a “most  honest  pastyme,”  “fit,”  not 
only  “for  princes  and  greate  men,”  but  “for 
scholers  and  students;”  much  “ fitter  for  students 
than  any  musicke  or  instrumentes,”  and  one  in 
which  no  man  can  have  too  much  practice.  In 
peace  it  excludes  all  ignoble  and  unlawful  games, 
such  as  cards  and  dice ; and  in  war  it  gives  a nation 
strength.  In  the  second  part  he  goes  into  the 
details  of  shooting,  and  all  through  the  work,  “not 
only,”  says  Arber,  “ are  the  main  arguments  inter- 
woven with  a most  earnest  moral  purpose,  but  they 
are  enlivened  by  frequent  and  charming  discussions, 
in  the  which  he  often  lays  down  great  principles,  or 
illustrates  them  from  the  circumstances  of  his  time.” 
“ The  Toxophilus  of  this  useful  and  engaging 
writer  was  written,”  says  Dr.  Drake,  “in  his 
native  tongue,  with  a view  to  presenting  the  public 
with  a specimen  of  a purer  and  more  correct 
English  style  than  that  to  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  accustomed,  and  with  the  hope  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  learned  from  the  exclusive  study 
of  Greek  and  Latin  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
vernacular  language.  The  result  which  he  contem- 
plated was  attained,  and  from  the  period  of  this 
publication  the  shackles  of  Latinity  were  broken, 
and  composition  in  English  prose  became  an  object 
of  eager  and  successful  attention.”  The  Toxo- 
philus was  included  in  the  edition  of  Ascham’s 
works  by  Dr.  Giles  in  1865,  was  republished  by 
J.  R.  Smith  in  1866,  and  was  re-edited  by  Edward 
Arber  in  1868. 

Tractatus  Logicse : “divisus  in  tres  partes.” 
A treatiso  by  William  of  Occam  (1270 — 1347), 
published  in  1488.  The  first  part  treats  of  terms, 
definition,  division,  the  categories,  and  tho  nomi- 
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nalist  theory  of  nniversals ; the  second  of  propo- 
sitions ; and  the  third  of  syllogisms  and  fallacies. 
Each  part  is  subdivided  into  chapters,  and  “the 
whole  treatise  is  developed,”  says  Professor  Fraser, 
“ with  singular  clearness  and  power.  His  editor 
declares  that  if  the  gods  used  logic  it  would  ho  tho 
logic  of  Occam.” 

Tracts  for  the  Times:  “hy  Members  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,”  viz.,  Richard  Hurrel 
Froude,  John  Henry  Froude,  Edward  Bouverie 
Pusey,  John  Henry  Newman,  John  Keble, 
Arthur  Percival,  William  Palmer,  and  others. 
A series  of  pamphlets  on  ecclesiastical  subjects, 
published  between  1S33  and  1837.  They  form  the 
literary  origin  of  the  modem  High  Church  party, 
whose  opinions  they  were  the  first  to  formulate. 
They  were  the  subject  of  a long  and  persistent 
controversy. 

Traddles,  Tommy.  The  young-  lawyer- 
friend  of  David  Copperfield,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of 
the  latter  name  (q.v.),  who  falls  in  love  with,  and 
marries,  “ one  of  ten”  daughters  of  a curate. 

Tradelove.  A character  in  Mrs.  Centlivre’s 
comedy  of  A Bold  Stroke  for  a Wife  (q.v.) . 

“ Trade’s  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift 

decay.” — Johnson,  in  some  lines  added  to  Gold- 
smith’s Deserted  Village. 

Traditional  Tales  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  Peasantry,  by  Allan  Cunningham, 
were  published  in  1822. 

Traditions  of  Palestine.  See  Palestine. 

Trafford,  E.  G.  The  pseudonym  adopted  by 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell  (q.v.),  in  the  publication  of 
several  of  her  earlier  novels. 

Tragedy,  in  English  drama,  opens  with  the 
Gorboduc  (q.v.)  of  Sackville  and  Norton,  written 
in  1561.  It  flourished  most  conspicuously  in 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  distinction  between 
tragedy  and  comedy  was  more  marked  than  it  is 
now.  Then  plays  may  be  said  to  have  been 
written  on  the  general  principle  that  tragedy 
should  end  with  a death  or  deaths,  and  comedy 
with  a marriage  or  marriages.  The  one  dealt 
with  the  great  forces  of  human  passion ; the  latter 
dealt  more  with  what  were  then  called  “humours” 
— the  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of  individual  cha- 
racter, together  with  the  curiosities  of  contempo- 
rary manners  and  customs.  In  tragedy  as  in 
comedy  Shakespeare  reigned  supreme.  The  four 
great  tragedies  of  the  world  are  his  Hamlet, 
Othello , Macbeth , King  Lear ; with  others,  such  as 
Richard  II.,  Richard  III.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
and  Romeo  and  Juliet , which  rank  only  second  to 
the  unapproachable  four.  Grouped  round  tho 
supreme  writer  were  men  like  Marlowe,  Webster, 
Ford,  Peele,  Dekker,  Marston,  and  Ben  Jonson, 
whose  works,  even  more  intense  in  passages  than 
some  of  Shakespeare’s,  lack  the  modesty  of  nature 
within  which  the  latter,  at  the  most  terrible  mo- 
ments, always  confined  his  works.  There  is  no 


bombast  in  Shakespearian  tragedy;  nor  is  horror 
excited  where  terror  only  is  admissible.  The  minor 
Elizabethan  writers  took  frequent  lofty  flights 
but  they  had  not  the  sustaining  power  of  their 
great  contemporary.  Inferior  to  him,  however, 
they  were  infinitely  superior  to  their  immediate 
successors,  the  Settles,  Crownes,  Lees,  and  Otways 
of  the  seventeenth  century ; a body  from  among 
whom  Dryden  stands  out  conspicuously,  without, 
however,  at  all  approaching  to  the  Elizabethan 
standard.  In  the  eighteenth  century  tragedy 
languished  altogether,  Home’s  Douglas  (q.v.)  being 
the  representative  drama  of  that  period.  A nearer 
approach  to  excellence  was  afterwards  made  by 
Dean  Milman  in  his  Fazio  (q.v.),  and  Lord  Byron 
in  his  Sardanapalus  (q.v.).  Greater  than  either, 
however,  as  a work  of  genius,  was  The  Cenci  (q.v.) 
of  Shelley.  In  our  own  time  tragedy  proper  has 
been  practically  discarded  in  favour  of  a hybrid 
“ comedy- drama,”  in  which  characteristics  of  both 
tragedy  and  comedy  are  sought  to  be  combined. 
The  most  successful  approximations  to  the  Eliza- 
bethan manner  are  the  Harold  of  Tennyson,  and 
the  Bothwell  of  Swinburne,  by  the  side  of  which 
the  scholarly  but  essentially  undramatic  efforts  of 
Browning,  Westland  Marston,  and  others,  pale 
their  ineffectual  fires. 

Tragedy  of  Hoffmann,  The,  by  Henry 
Chettle,  was  acted  in  1602,  and  printed  in  1631. 

Tragedy  of  Tragedies,  The:  “or,  the 
Life  and  Death  of  Tom  Thumb  the  Great.’’  A 
burlesque  drama,  by  Henry  Fielding  (1707 — 1754), 
which  appeared  in  1751.  In  this  humorous  com- 
position occur  the  lines : — 

“ So  when  two  dogs  are  fighting  in  the  streets. 

When  a third  dog  one  of  the  two  dogs  meets ; 

Witli  angry  tooth  he  bites  him  to  the  bone, 

And  this  dog  smarts  for  what  that  dog  lias  done." 

Tragical  Tales,  by  George  Turberyille 
(1530 — 1594);  “translated  ...  in  time  of  his 
Troubles,  out  of  sundrie  Italians,”  and  published, 
in  1576. 

“ Trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them 

all,  The.”  See  Moore’s  poem  of  Paradise  and  the 
Peri.  The  line  has  furnished  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon 
with  the  title  of  one  of  her  novels. 

Traill,  Robert,  Presbyterian  minister  (b. 
1642,  d.  1716),  was  the  author  of  sermons  on  The 
Throne  of  Grace,  The  Lord's  Prayer,  and  other 
works,  collected  and  published  in  1810. 

Traill,  Robert,  D.D.  (d.  1847),  translated 
the  Jewish  War  of  Josephus,  of  whom  he  also  wrote 
a Biography.  Both  works  were  edited  by  Isaac 
Taylor. 

Traill,  Thomas  Stewart,  Professor  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  in  Edinburgh  University 
(b.  1781,  d.  1862),  edited  the  eighth  edition  of  The 
Fncyclopccdia  Britannica  in  1852. 

Tramecksan  and  Slamecksan,  in  Swift’s 
Gulliver's  Travels  (q.v.),  are  tho  low  heels  and  the 
high  heels,  tho  two  political  parties  of  Lilliput. 
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“ Trammel  up  the  consequence, 

Should.” — Macbeth,  act  i.,  scene  7. 

Tranquilitate,  De  Animi.  A Latin  dialogue, 
written  by  Florence  Wilson  (d.  1564),  and  pub- 
lished in  1543.  It  is  described  as  an  allegory,  was 
dedicated  to  King  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  is 
“ adorned,”  says  Warton,  “ with  many  pleasing 
incidents  and  adventures,  and  abounds  with  genius 
and  learning.” 

Tranquillity,  An  Ode  to,  was  written  by 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 


Transactioner,  The.  Two  dialogues,  by 
William  King  (1663 — 1712),  in  which  the  author 
satirises  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  the  Royal  Society, 
of  which  he  was  president.  They  were  printed  in 
1700.  In  1708  were  published  Useful  Transactions, 
a series  of  essays  with  a similar  purpose. 

Transformation  : “ or,  the  Romance  of 
Monte  Beni,”  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (1804 
— 1864);  published  in  1859,  and  described  by 
Hutton  as  ‘ * the  most  characteristic  instance  of 
Hawthorne’s  power  in  studying  combinations  of 
emotions  that  are,  as  it  were,  at  once  abhorrent  to 
nature  and  true  to  life.”  The  two  leading  charac- 
ters are  a young  Tuscan  count  called  Donatello, 
who  is  rjimoured  to  be  the  descendant  of  an  ancient 
faun,  and  is  described  as  possessed  only  of  the 
happy  spontaneous  life  of  the  natural  creatures, 
though  awakened  afterwards  (whence  the  title  of 
the  book)  to  the  higher  responsibilities,  by  his 
remorse  for  an  impulsive  crime  ; and  his  lady-love, 
Miriam,  a lady  artist  of  high  powers  and  mys- 
terious origin,  who  is  pursued  by  a semi-madman, 
semi-demon,  whom  Donatello  destroys  in  the  one 
striking  incident  in  the  book. 

“ Translated,  Thou  art.” — A Midsummer 
Night’s  Bream,  act  iii.,  scene  1. 


Translated  Verse,  An  Essay  on.  Written 
in  heroic  verse  by  Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of 
Roscommon  (1633 — 1684),  and  containing  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  in  comparison  of  French  and  English 
poetry : — 


"Vain  are  our  neighbours’  hopes,  and  vain  their  cares ; 

The  fault  is  more  their  language’s  than  theirs ; 

’Tis  courtly,  florid,  and  abounds  In  words 
Of  softer  sound  than  ours  perhaps  affords : 

But  who  did  ever  In  French  authors  see 
The  comprehensive  English  energy? 

The  weighty  bullion  of  one  sterling  line, 

Drawn  to  French  wire,  would  through  whole  pages  shine.” 


Also,  this  apology  for  translations: — 


" ’Tis  trne  composing  Is  the  nobler  part, 

But  good  translation  Is  no  easy  art ; 

For  though  materials  have  long  since  been  found, 
Yet  both  your  fancy  and  your  hands  are  bound ; 
And  by  improving  what  was  writ  before. 
Invention  labours  less,  and  judgment  more.” 


Transome,  Mrs.,  in  George  Eliot’s  novel 
of  Felix  Holt,  is  the  mother  of  Harold,  and 
secretly  married  to  Matthew  Jermyn,  the  lawyer. 

Trapbois.  A usurer,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
novel  of  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 


Trapp,  Joseph,  D.D.,  divine  (b.  1679,  d. 
1747),  published  a translation  of  'Virgil  in  blank 
verso  (1717),  Frcclectiones  Poeticcc  (1718),  and  Notes' 
on  the  Gospels  (1747),  besides  translating  into  Latin 
the  works  of  Anacreon,  and  Paradise  Lost. 

“ Trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe, 

These  but  the.” — Hamlet , act  i.,  scene  2. 

Traquair,  The  Bush  aboon.  See  Bush 
aboon  Traquair,  The. 

“Traveller  from  New  Zealand, 

Some.”  See  “ New  Zealand,”  &c. 

Traveller,  The:  “or,  a Prospect  of  Society.” 
A poem,  in  the  heroic  couplet,  by  Oliver  Gold- 
smith (1728 — 1774),  published  in  1764  ; “the  idea 
of  which  had  occurred  to  him  nine  years  before 
during  his  continental  wanderings,  and  some  frag- 
ments of  which  he  had  then  written  and  sent  home 
from  Switzerland  to  his  brother  Henry.”  “ It  was 
widely  and  highly  praised  by  the  reviews,  the 
general  verdict  being  that  there  had  been  nothing 
so  fine  in  verse  since  the  time  of  Pope;”  and  after 
Johnson  had  read  the  poem  aloud  to  Miss  Reynolds 
from  beginning  to  end,  she  said,  “ I shall  never 
more  think  Mr.  Goldsmith  ugly.”  The  poem  in- 
cludes descriptions  of  the  country  and  inhabitants 
of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France,  and  contains 
many  familiar  lines. 

“ Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow.” 

“ Where’er  I roam,  whatever  realm  to  see. 

My  heart  uutravell’d  fondly  tunis  to  thee.” 

“And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good.” 

“ Pride  In  their  port,  defiance  In  their  eye, 

I see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by.” 

Traveller’s  Oracle,  The,  by  Dr.  William 
Kitchener  (1775 — 1827),  was  published  in  1828. 

Traveller’s  Song,  The.  An  old  English 
poem,  preserved  in  the  Exeter  Book  (q.v.). 

Travelling,  On  the  Abuse  of.  A canto, 
in  imitation  of  Spenser,  contributed  to  Dodsley’s 
collection  of  poems  by  Gilbert  West  (1705 — 
1756),  and  highly  praised  by  Gray  in  his  Letters. 

Travels  into  Several  Remote  Nations 
Of  the  World:  “by  Lemuel  Gulliver,  first  a 
surgeon,  and  then  a captain,  of  several  ships.  In 
four  parts  : Part  i.  A Voyage  to  Lilliput.  Part  ii. 
A Voyage  to  Brobdingnag.  Part  iii.  A Voyage  to 
Laputa,  Balnibarbi,  Luggnagg,  Glub-dub-drib,  and 
Japan.  Part  iv.  A Voyage  to  the  Country  of  tho 
Houyhnhnms.”  This  famous  work  by  Jonathan 
Swift  (1667 — 1745)  was  published,  the  first  part 
in  1726,  the  second  part  in  tho  following  year,  and 
appeared  with  the  embellishments  of  maps  of  tho 
coimtrios  visited  and  a portrait  of  the  explorer, 
after  the  examplo  of  ordinary  books  of  travel.  It 
had  been  in  preparation  for  several  years,  and  was 
at  first  published  anonymously,  the  manuscript 
being  dropped  at  night  from  a hackney  coach  at 
the  door  of  Motte,  the  bookseller.  “ it  was  re- 
ceived,” says  Johnson,  “with  such  avidity  that  tho 
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price  of  the  first  edition  was  raised  before  the 
second  could  be  made ; it  was  read  by  the  high 
and  low,  the  learned  and  illiterate.  Criticism  was 
for  awhile  lost  in  wonder;  no  rules  of  judgment 
were  applied  to  a book  written  in  open  defiance  of 
truth  and  regularity.”  At  Voltaire’s  suggestion, 
the  Abbe  Desfontaines  translated  the  Travels  into 
French ; and  ever  since  that  time  it  has  re- 
mained the  most  popular  book,  excepting,  perhaps, 
Defoe’s  Robinson  Crusoe,  in  the  juvenile  library; 
“ children  thumb  it,  boys  read  it ; men  understand 
it,  and  old  folks  commend  it.”  In  the  Voyage  to 
Lilliput,  Swift  employs  the  old  and  familiar  fiction 
of  the  pigmies  to  satire  the  court,  ministry,  and 
policy,  of  the  reign  of  George  I. ; Sir  Robert 
Walpole  being  severely  criticised  in  the  person  of 
Lord-Treasurer  Flimnap,  and  the  relations  between 
England  and  France  represented  under  those 
imagined  between  the  empires  of  Lilliput  and 
Blefuscu.  In  the  voyage  to  Brobdingnag,  the 
author  describes  “ a race  of  exaggerated  beings, 
raised  above  our  fears,  our  passions,  our  deceits, 
our  meannesses,  as  much  as  they  are  above 
our  stature ;”  William  III.  being  portrayed  in 
the  character  of  the  king  of  that  country,  who 
was  “ incurious  about  Gulliver  till  he  found  the 
pigmy  possessed  a mind,  and  then  was  willing  to 
learn  all  he  could  from  the  rational  atom.”  In  the 
Voyage  to  Laputa,  the  satire  is  directed  against 
philosophers  and  pedantic  scholars,  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  and  the  Royal  Society  come  under  the 
satiric  lash ; whilst  in  that  to  the  country  of  the 
Houyhnhnms,  Swift  represents  man  in  the  form  of 
the  Yahoos,  who  are  beneath  the  scale  of  horses 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  reason.  For  further 
particulars,  see  the  references  to  some  of  the  various 
places  to  which  Lemuel  Gulliver  is  supposed  to 
have  travelled. 

Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in 
Search  of  a Religion,  by  Thomas  Moore, 
the  poet,  was  written  in  1827. 

Travers.  A retainer  of  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, in  the  second  part  of  King  Henry  IV. 
(q.v.). 

Travers,  Walter.  A divine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  notable  on  account  of  his  controversies 
with  Hooker,  against  whose  appointment  to  the 
Mastership  of  the  Temple  he  protested.  He  was  a 
strong  Puritan  in  his  opinions.  He  wrote  A Full 
and  Plain  Declaration  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  out 
of  the  Word  of  God , and  the  Declining  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  the  same. 

Travis,  Letters  to  Mr.  Archdeacon. 

Written  by  Richard  Porson  (1759 — 1808),  “in 
answer  to  his  Defence  of  the  Three  Heavenly 
Witnesses,”  and  originally  published,  in  1787, 
in  The  Gentleman' s Magazine.  The  dispute  was 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  words  in  1 J ohn 
v.  7,  8 : “In  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost : and  these  three  are  one.  And 
there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  earth.” 


Gibbon  had  attacked  the  passage  in  his  usual 
manner,  and  Archdeacon  Travis  had  written  a 
reply,  to  which  Porson’s  Letters  were  themselves 
an  answer.  Gibbon  thought  them  “ the  most  acute 
and  accurate  piece  of  criticism  which  has  appeared 
sinco  the  days  of  Bentley.” 

Tray  tor,  The.  A tragedy  by  James  Shirley 
(1594 — 1666)  ; produced  in  1635,  and  again,  with 
alterations  by  a man  called  Rivers,  in  1692.  Pepys 
relates  in  his  diary, how,  on  October  10, 1661,  “Sir 
W.  Pen,  my  wife,  and  I,  to  the  theatre,  and  there 
was  The  Traytor  most  admirably  acted,  and  a most 
excellent  play  it  is.” 

“Tread  a measure,  To Love's  Labour's 
Lost , act  v.,  scene  2. 

“ Treason  doth  never  prosper.  What’s 

the  reason  ? ” First  line  of  an  epigram  by  Sir  John 
Haryngton  (1561 — 1612),  of  which  the  second  is  : 

“ Why,  if  it  prosper,  none  dare  call  it  treason." 

“ Treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.” 

See  “ Fit  for  treasons.” 

“Treasures  up  a wrong,  Him  who.” 

— Byron,  Mazeppa. 

“ Tree  of  deepest  root  is  found,  The.” 

First  line  of  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  narrative  poem,  The 
Three  Warnings  (q.v.). 

Tremaine : “or,  the  Man  of  Refinement.”  A 
religio-metaphysical  romance  by  Robert  Plumer 
Ward  (1765 — 1846),  published,  in  1825. 

Tremendous,  Sir.  A character  in  Pope  and 
Gay’s  farce  of  Three  Hours  after  Marriage  (q.v.). 
See  Appius. 

Trench,  Richard  Chenevix,  D.D.,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  (b.  1807),  has  published  the  fol- 
lowing volumes  of  poems: — Sabbation,  Honor  Reals, 
and  other  Poems  ; The  Story  of  Justin  Martyr  ; Ge- 
nov ev a ; Elegiac  Poems  ; and  Poems  from  Eastern 
Sources.  Also,  Notes  on  the  Parables  ; Notes  on  the 
Miracles  ; The  Lessons  in  Proverbs  ; The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  as  illustrated  from  St.  Augustine ; Sacred 
Latin  Poetry ; St.  Augustine  as  an  Interpreter  of 
Scripture ; Synonyms  of  the  Neio  Testament ; The 
Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  Minor ; An 
Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Calderon  ; Deficien- 
cies in  Sixty  English  Dictionaries ; A Glossary  of 
English  Words  used  in  Different  Senses  ; The  Autho- 
rised Version  of  the  New  Testament , with  Thoughts 
on  its  Revision  ; The  Study  of  Words  ; English  Past 
and  Present ; Gustavus  Adolphus;  Social  Aspects  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War ; A Household  Book  of 
English  Poetry  ; Notes  on  the  Greek  of  the  Neiv  Tes- 
tament; The  Salt  of  the  Earth;  Shipwrecks  of 
Faith;  Studies  in  the  Gospels;  The  Subjection  of 
the  Creature  to  Vanity  ; and  Synonyms  of  the  New 
Testament.  His  Poems  were  published  in  a collected 
form  in  1865. 

“ Trencherman,  A very  valiant.”  — 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  i.,  scene  1. 
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Trevelyan.  A novel  by  Lady  Dacre,  pub- 
lished in  1833. 

Trevelyan,  George  Otto,  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1838),  has  written  Letters  of  a Competition 
Wallah  (1864),  Cawnpore  (1865),  The  Ladies  in 
Parliament  (1869),  and  a Life  of  Lord  Macaulay 
(1876).  hie  has  also  published  Selections  from  the 
Writings  of  Lord  Macaulay  (1876). 

Trevisa,  John  of  (d.  1412),  was  the  trans- 
lator of  Higden’s  Polychronicon  (q.v.). 

Trevisan,  Sir.  A knight  in  Spenser’s  Faerie 
Queene , who  finally  hangs  himself. 

Trevor,  Edward.  See  Temple,  Neville. 

Triads,  The  Welsh,  in  which  facts  or 
moralities,  says  Morley,  are  strung  together  in 
successive  groups  of  three  of  a kind,  now  exist  in 
collections  which  are  not  more  ancient  than  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. “ They  are  triads  of  history,  bardism, 
theology,  ethics,  and  jurisprudence.  The  form  of 
triad  was  older,  and  earlier  triads  of  j urisprudence 
appeared  in  the  tenth  century  among  the  laws  of 
Had  Dda.” 

Trial  of  the  Poets  for  the  Bays,  The. 

A satirical  poem  by  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Roches- 
ter (1647 — 1680),  in  the  manner  of  Suckling’s 
Session  of  the  Poets  (q.v.)  and  Leigh  Hunt’ s Feast  of 
the  Poets  (q.v.).  The  following  writers  are  charac- 
terised : — Dry  den,  Etherege,  Wycherley,  Shad- 
well,  Settle,  Otway,  Mrs.  Behn,  D’Urfey,  and 
Betterton,  to  whom  the  bays  are  given. 

Triall  of  Pleasure,  The.  “A  new  and  mery 
Enterlude”  or  moral-play,  by  John  Skelton  (about 
1460 — 1529);  printed  in  1567,  and  directed  against 
the  vanity  of  wealth.  “ The  author,”  says  Collier, 
“ promises  in  the  ‘ preface  ’ to  be  ‘ merry  and 
short,’  but  he  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
The  versification  is  tolerably  easy,  but  Just,  Trust, 
and  Contention  have  several  wearisome  conten- 
tions, varied  only  by  the  singing  of  a psalm.” 
The  play  is  included  by  Carew  Hazlitt  in  his 
edition  of  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays. 

Trialogus.  A Latin  treatise  by  John  Wy- 
cliffe  (1324  — 1384),  in  which  he  attacks  the 
leading  tenets  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  was  first 
read  in  the  form  of  lectures  before  the  University 
of  Oxford. 

Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay,  The.  See 

Margaret  Lindsay. 

Triamour,  Sir.  An  old  English  romance,  in 
verse,  of  which  an  analysis  may  be  found  in  Ellis’s 
Early  English  Romances.  It  consists  of  1,592  lines, 
and  is  probably  from  a French  original. 

Tribus  Luminibus  Romanorum,  De. 

A Latin  treatise  by  William  Bellenden  (q.v.). 
The  first  of  his  “three  lights”  is,  of  course,  tho 
Cicero  whom  he  eulogises  in  his  Bellcndcnus  dc  Statu 


(q.v.) ; the  other  two  heroes  of  his  unfinished  work 
would  probably  have  been  Seneca  and  Pliny. 

“ Tribute  of  a sigh,  The  passing.”— 

Gray,  Elegy  written  in  a Country  Churchyard. 

Trick  for  Trick:  “or,  the  Debauched  Hypo- 
crite.” A comedy  by  Thomas  D’Urfey  (1650 — 
1723),  acted  in  1678,  and  founded  on  Monsieur 
Thomas  (q.v.). 

“ Trick  worth  two  of  that ; I know  a.” 

— 1 King  Henry  IV.,  act  ii.,  scene  1. 

Triermain,  The  Bridal  of : “ or,  the  Vale 
of  St.  John.”  A poem  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
three  cantos,  published  in  1813. 

“ Trifles,  A snapper-up  of  uncon- 

sidered.”— The  Winter’s  Tale,  act  iv.,  scene  2. 

“ Trifles,  light  as  air.” — Othello,  act  iii., 
scene  3. 

Trim,  Corporal.  Servant  to  Uncle  Toby  (q.v.), 
in  Sterne’s  novel  of  Tristram  Shandy.  “Trim,” 
says  Elwin,  “ instead  of  being  the  opposite,  is,  in 
his  notions,  the  duplicate  of  Uncle  Toby.  Yet, 
with  an  identity  of  disposition,  the  character  of 
the  common  soldier  is  nicely  discriminated  from 
that  of  the  officer.  His  whole  carriage  bears 
traces  of  the  drill-yard,  which  are  wanting  in  the 
superior.  Under  the  name  of  a servant,  he  is  in 
reality  a companion ; and  he  is  a delightful  mix- 
ture of  familiarity  in  the  essence  and  the  most 
deferential  respect  in  forms.  Of  his  simplicity  and 
humanity,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  is  worthy  to 
walk  behind  his  master.” 

Trimmer,  Mrs.  Sarah,  miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1741,  d.  1810),  was  the  author  of  numerous  educa- 
tional and  religious  works,  of  which  the  best  known 
are  Fabulous  Histories  (1785);  A Companion  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England 
(1791) ; An  Attempt  to  Familiarize  the  Catechism  of 
the  Church  of  England  (1791) ; An  Easy  Introduction 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Nature  and  Reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures  (1791);  Abridgments  of  Scripture  History 
(1792  and  1793);  Scripture  Catechism  (1794); 
Sacred  History  (1796);  The  Guardian  of  Educa- 
tion (1802 — 3)  ; and  Sermons  for  Family  Reading. 
Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  (of  this 
authoress),  with  original  Letters,  Meditations,  and 
Prayers,  selected  from  her  Journals,  was  published 
in  1814. 

Trimming  of  Tom  Wash,  The,  by 

Gabriel  Harvey,  was  written  in  1597. 

Trinculo.  A jester,  in  The  Tempest  (q.v.). 

“Trip  it  as  you  go.”— Milton,  L' Allegro, 
line  33. 

Trip  to  Cambridge,  A : “ or,  the  Grateful 
Fair.”  See  Grateful  Fair,  The. 

Tripartite  Chronicle,  The.  Writton  by 
John  Gower,  the  poet  (1320—1402),  as  a sup- 
plement to  his  Latin  poem,  Vox  Clamant  is 
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(q.v.).  It  is  a history  of  the  roign  of  Richard  II., 
and  is  so  called  because  it  tells  the  story  of  the 
king’s  ruin  in  three  parts,  “ of  winch  the  first, 
said  Gower,  related  human  work ; the  second, 
hellish  work ; the  third,  a work  in  Christ.  Human 
work  was  the  control  of  Richard  by  his  uncle 
Gloucester  when  the  Commission  of  Regency  was 
established  ; hellish  work  was  the  coup  d'etat  ; the 
work  in  Christ  was  the  consequent  dethronement 
of  King  Richard.” 

Trippet,  Bean.  A character. in  Garrick’s 
farce  of  The  Lying  Valet. 

Tristram  and  Xseult.  A poem,  in  three 
parts,  by  Matthew  Arnold  (b.  1822).  Tennyson 
has  treated  part  of  the  same  story  in  “ The  Last 
Tournament,”  in  The  Idylls  of  the  King.  See  also 
Swinburne’s  Sailing  of  the  Swallow.  See  Tristram. 

Tristram  Shandy.  See  Shandy,  Tristram. 

Tristram,  Sir.  A knight  of  Arthur’s  court, 
who,  sent  to  bring  Iseult,  of  Brittany,  home  to  his 
uncle  and  her  future  husband,  Mark  of  Cornwall, 
falls  in  love  with  her,  as  does  she  with  him,  they 
having  both  partaken  by  mistake  of  a love-philtre. 
See  Tristram  and  Iseult. 

Tristram,  Sir,  in  Dibdin’s  “ bibliographical 
romance”  called  Bibliomania  (q.v.),  is  intended  for 
Sir  "Walter  Scott,  and  is  obviously  an  allusion  to 
his  edition  of  the  romance  of  that  name. 

“ Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn,  Or 

hear  old.” — Wordsworth,  Miscellaneous  Sonnets , 
part  i.,  Ho.  33. 

“Triton  of  the.  minnows,  Hear  you 

this.” — C'oriolanus,  act'iii.,  scene  1. 

Triumph  of  Beautie,  The.  See  Beautie, 

The  Triumph  of. 

Triumph  of  Love,  The.  A poem,  in  octo- 
syllabic verse,  by  William  Hamilton  (1704 — 
1754) ; printed  in  1748,  and  included  in  Anderson’s 
British  Boets. 

“ Triumphal  arch  that  fill’st  the  sky.” 

First  line  of  Campbell’ s verses  To  the  Rainbow : — 

“ I ask  not  proud  Philosophy 

To  teach  me  what  thou  art.” 

Triumphis  Ecclesise,  De.  A Latin  poem, 
in  eight  books,  by  John  Garland  (circa  1210),  con- 
taining many  notices  of  English  history. 

Triumphs.  A series  of  “ solemnities  ” com- 
posed by  Thomas  Middleton  (1570 — 1627),  and 
acted  on  various  occasions  : The  Triumphs  of  Truth 
(1613),  of  Honour  and  Industry  (1617),  of  Love 
and  Antiquity  (1619),  of  Honour  and  Virtue  (1622), 
of  Integrity  (1623),  and  of  Health  and  Prosperity 
(1626). 

Triumphs  of  Temper,  The.  A poem  in 
six  cantos  by  William  Hayley,  published  in 
1781. 


Triumphs  over  Death,  The : “ a consola- 

torie  epistle  for  afflicted  minds,  in  the  affects  of 
dying  friends,”  by  Robert  Southwell  (1560— 
1595)  ; published  in  1595. 

Triumvirate,  The.  A poem  by  Leonard 
Welsted  (1689 — 1747),  supposed  to  be  written  as 
a satire  upon  Pope,  for  which  the  author  was 
rewarded  with  a niche  in  The  JDunciad  (q.v.). 

Trivet,  Nicholas,  Dominican  friar  (d. 
1328),  wrote  Annales  Sex  Regum  Anglice,  published 
at  Oxford  in  1719;  besides  various  commentaries 
on  the  Scriptures  and  criticisms  on  great  classic 
authors. 

Trivia : “ or,  the  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets 
of  London.”  A poem,  in  three  books,  by  John  Gay 
(1688 — 1732),  written  in  1715,  and  described  as 
“ sprightly,  various,  and  pleasant.” 

Troia  Britannica:  “or,  Great  Britaine’s 
Troy.”  A poem,  “ divided  into  17  severall  cantons, 
intermixed  with  many  pleasant  poeticall  Tales; 
Concluding  with  an  universal!  Chronicle  from  the 
Creation  until  these  Present  Times;”  by  Thomas 
Heywood  (d.  1640) ; published  in  1609. 

Troilus  and  Cresseide.  A poem  in  five 
books,  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer  (1328 — 1400).  “It 
is  a poem  of  vast  length  and  almost  desolate  sim- 
plicity, and  abounds,”  says  Campbell,  “in  all  those 
glorious  anachronisms  which  were  then,  and  so  long 
after,  permitted  to  romantic  poetry ; such  as  making 
the  son  of  Priam  read  the  ‘ Thebais  ’ of  Statius, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  Troy  converse  about  the 
devil,  jousts  and  tournaments,  bishops,  parlia- 
ments, and  scholastic  divinity.  The  languor  of 
the  story  is,  however,  relieved  by  many  touches  of 
pathetic  beauty.”  Troilus  and  Cresseide  was  a great 
favourite  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  was  pro- 
bably, Campbell  thinks,  after  The  Canterbury  Tales, 
the  most  popular  poem  in  England  down  to  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Troilus  and  Cressida.  A play  by  William 
Shakespeare  (1564 — 1616),  first  published  mH60S, 
with  a preface  in  which  the  “ eternal  reader”  was 
informed  that  he  had  “here  a new  play,  never 
staled  with  the  stage,  never  clapper-clawed  with 
the  palms  of  the  vulgar.”  It  was,  however,  pro- 
duced later  in  the  year,  and,-  after  that,  a second 
edition  of  the  play  was  issued,  from  which  the 
preface  was  necessarily  omitted.  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  found  his  materials  in  the  poet 
Lydgate’s  Hystory  of  Troyc,  in  Caxton’s  Recueil  of 
the  Historyes  of  Troyc , and  in  Chaucer’s  Troilus  and 
Cresseide , which  in  their  turn  had  been  severally 
derived  from  the  Latin  of  Guido  of  Columpra,  the 
French  of  Raoul  le  Fevre,  and  from  one  Lollius, 
a Lombard.  “ Troilus  and  Cressida, ” says  Schlegel, 
“ is  the  only  play  of  Shakespeare  which  he  allowed 
to  be  printed  without  being  previously  represented. 
It  seems  as  if  he  here  for  once  wished,  without 
caring  for  theatrical  effect,  to  satisfy  the  nicety  of 
his  peculiar  wit,  and  the  inclination  to  a certain 
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guile,  if  I may  say  so,  in  the  characterisation.  The 
whole  is  one  continued  irony  of  that  crown  of  all 
heroic  tales — the  tale  of  Troy.  The  contemptible 
nature  of  the  origin  of  the  Trojan  War,  the  lazi- 
ness and  discord  with  which  it  was  carried  on,  so 
that  tho  siege  was  made  to  last  ten  years,  are  only 
placed  in  clearer  light  by  the  noble  descriptions,  the 
sage  and  ingenious  maxims,  with  which  tho  work 
overflows,  and  the  high  ideas  which  the  heroes 
entertain  of  themselves  and  of  each  other.  In 
this  let  no  man  conceive  that  any  indignity  was 
intended  to  the  venerable  Homer.  Shakespeare 
had  not  the  Iliad  bcforo  him,  but  the  chivalrous 
romances  of  the  Trojan  War,  derived  from  Dares 
Phrygias.  From  this  source  ho  took  the  love  in- 
trigue of  Troilus  and  Cressida — a story  at  one 
time  so  popular  in  England  that  tho  name  of 
Troilus  had  become  proverbial  for  faithful  and  ill- 
requited  love,  and  Cressida  for  female  falsehood.” 
Of  the  former  character,  Schlegel  says  that  he, 
“ the  pattern  lover,  looks  patiently  on  whilst  his 
mistress  enters  into  an  intrigue  with  Diomedes. 
No  doubt  he  swears  that  he  will  be  revenged ; but 
notwithstanding  his  violence  in  the  fight  next  day, 
he  does  harm  to  no  one,  and  ends  with  only  high- 
sounding  threats.”  See  Cressida. 


Trokelowe,  John  of.  See  John  of  Troke- 
lowe. 


Trolle  on  Away : “ a newe  ballade  made  of 
Thomas  Crumwell,”  i.e.,  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell, 
the  Minister  of  Henry  VIII.  “ We  have  here,” 
says  Bishop  Percy,  “ a spurn  at  fallen  greatness 
from  some  angry  partisan,”  which  gave  rise  to  a 
poetic  controversy ; the  results  of  which,  in  the 
shape  of  seven  or  eight  other  ballads,  may  be 
found  in  the  archives  of  the  Antiquarian  Society. 


TroUope,  Anthony,  son  of  the  following, 
novelist  (b.  1815),  has  written  The  Macdcrmots  of 
Ballycloran  (1847),  The  Kellys  and  the  O' Kellys 
(1848),  La  Vendee  (1850),  The  Warden  (1855),  The 
Three  Clerks  (1857),  Barchester  Towers  (1857),  Doctor 
Thorne  (1858),  The  Bertrams  (1859),  Castle  Richmond 
(1860),  Framley  Parsonage  (1861),  Tales  of  All 
Countries  (1861),  Orley  Farm  (1862),  Rachel  Ray 
(1863),  The  Small  House  at  Allington  (1864),  Can  You 
Forgive  Her?  (1864),  The  Belton  .Estate  (1865),  Miss 
Mackenzie  (1865),  The  Last  Chronicles  of  Bar  set 
(1867),  The  Claverings  (1867),  Lotta  Schmidt  and 
other  Stories  (1867),  He  Knew  He  was  Right  (1869), 
Phineas  Finn  (1869),  An  Editor's  Tales  (1870),  Sir 
Harry  Hotspur  (1870),  The  Vicar  of  Bullhampton 
(1870 ),  Ralph  the  Heir  (1871),  The  Eustace  Diamonds 
(1872),  The  Golden  Lion  of  Grandpcrc  (1872 ),Phineas 
Rcdux  (1873),  Harry  Heathcote  (1874),  Lady  Anna 
(1874),  The  Prime  Minister  (1875),  The  Way  we 
Live  Now  (1875),  and  The  American  Senator  (1877); 
besides  The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main 
(1859),  North  America  (1862),  Hunting  Sketches 
(1865),  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  (1866), 
Travelling  Sketches  (1866),  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land (1873),  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  (1874), 


South  Australia  and  Western  Australia  (1874),  and 
Victoria  and  Tasmania  (1874). 

Trollope,  Mrs.  Frances,  novelist  (b.  1778, 
d.  1863),  wrote  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans 
(1832);  The  Refuge  in  America  (1832) ; The  Abbess 
(1833);  The  Adventures  of  Jonathan  Jefferson  Whit- 
law  (1836),  (q.v.) ; The  Vicar  of  Wrexhill  (1837)  ; 
A Romance  of  Vienna  (1838) ; Tremordyn  Cliff 
(1838) ; Widow  Barnaby  (1838),  (q.v.) ; Michael 
Armstrong  : or , the  Factory  Boy  (1839);  One  Fault 
(1839) ; The  Widow  Married  (1840) ; The  Blue 
Belles  of  England  (1841) ; Charles  Chesterfield  (1841) ; 
The  Ward  of  Thorpe  Combe  (1842) ; Hargrave 
(1843);  Jessie  Phillips  (1843);  The  Laurringtons 
(1843);  Young  Love  (1844)  ; Petticoat  Government , 
Father  Eustace , and  Uncle  Walter  (1852) ; and  The 
Life  and  Adventures  of  a Clever  Woman. 

Trollope,  Thomas  Adolphus,  novelist 
and  historical  writer  (b.  1810),  has  written  A 
Decade  of  Italian  Women  (1849),  Impressions  of  a 
Wanderer  in  Italy  (1850),  Catherine  de  Medici  (1859), 
Filippo  Strozzi  (1860),  Paul  the  Pope  and  Paul  the 
Friar  (1860),  La  Beata  (1861),  Marietta  (1862), 
Giulio  Malatesta  (1863),  Beppo  the  Conscript  (1864), 
Lindisfarn  Chase  (1864),  History  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Florence  (1865),  Gemma  (1866),  The  Dream 
Numbers  (1868),  Diamond  Cut  Diamond  (1875),  The 
Papal  Conclaves  (1876),  A Family  Party  at  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Peter's  (1877),  a Life  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 
(1877),  A Peep  behind  the  Scenes  at  Rome  (1877),  and 
other  works.  He  has  also  edited  a work  called 
Italy : from  the  Alps  to  Mount  JEtna  (1876). 

Trompart.  A lazy,  but  cunning  fellow  in 
Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene , who  accompanies  Brag- 
gadochio  as  his  squire.  . 

“ Troops  of  friends.” — Macbeth,  act  v., 
scene  3. 

Trotley,  Sir  John.  A character  in  the  farce 
of  Bon  Ton:  or,  High  Life  Above  Stairs  (q.v.). 

Trotter,  Job.  See  Job  Trotter. 

Trotty  Veck.  See  Veck,  Toby. 

Trotwood,  Mrs.  Betsy.  Aunt  of  David 
Copperfield,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  the  latter  name 
(q.v.). 

Troubadour,  The.  A poem  by  Letitia 
Elizabeth  Landon  (1802 — 1838),  published  in 
1825. 

Trowbridge,  J.  T.  See  Creyton,  Paul. 

“ Troy  divine,  The  tale  of.”— Milton, 

II  Penscroso , line  99. 

Troy,  The  Tale  of.  A poem  by  George 
Peele  (1552 — 1598),  published  in  15S9.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a Farewell  to  tho  English  expedi- 
tion then  about  to  sail  for  Portugal,  which  Dyce 
characterises  as  an  energetic  and  harmonious  com- 
position, breathing  a fino  spirit  of  patriotism. 

Troye,  Recueil  of  the  Hystoryes  of. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Raoul  Le  Fovre  by 
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William  Caxton  (1412 — 1491),  and  printed  by 
him  at  Cologne  in  1471 ; being  the  first  book  in  the 
English  language  ever  put  to  press. 

Troye,  The  Hystory,  Sege,  and  De- 
struccyon  of.  A poem  by  John  Lydgate 
(1375 — 1460),  first  printed  by  Pynson  in  1513,  and 
styled  “ The  onely  trewe  and  syncere  Chronicle  of 
the  Warres  betwixt  the  Grecians  and  the  Troyans.” 
It  is  merely  a translation  or  paraphrase  of  Guido 
de  Colonna’s  prose  romance  entitled  Historia 
Trojana,  which  is  itself  founded  on  Dares  Phrygius 
and  Dictys  Cretensis.  It  is  “ valuable  as  a speci- 
men of  the  learning,  as  well  as  of  the  credulity,  of 
our  ancestors.”  The  Hystory  was  begun  in  1412,  at 
the  request  of  Prince  Henry,  afterwards  Henry  V., 
and  was  finished  in  1420. 

“True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun,”— Line 
175,  canto  ii.,  part  iii.,  of  Butler’s  Hudioras — 

“ Although  it  he  not  shined  upon.” 

“ True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole.”  A 

simile  which  occurs  in  a poem  by  Barton  Booth, 
an  English  actor  (1681 — 1733). 

True  Born  Englishman,  The.  A poetical 
satire  by  Daniel  Defoe  (1663 — 1731),  published 
in  1701,  and  aimed  at  those  who  derided  the  Dutch 
origin  of  William  III.  Eighty  thousand  copies  of 
the  work  are  said  to  have  been  sold  in  the  streets. 

True  Love  Requited : “ or,  the  Bailiff’s 
Daughter  of  Islington.”  A ballad,  preserved  in 
the  Pepys  Collection.  Islington  in  N orfolk  is  pro- 
bably the  locality  indicated.  The  ballad  tells  how 
the  lover  of  the  bailiff’s  daughter,  returning  from 
a seven  years’  apprenticeship,  does  not  know  her 
at  first,  but  afterwards  recognises  her,  and  marries 
her. 

“True  love’s  the  gift  that  God  has 

given.”  See  stanza  13,  canto  v.,  of  Scott’s  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel. 

True  Patriot’s  Journal,  The.  A periodical 
conducted  by  Henry  Fielding  (q.v.). 

“ True  patriots  we,  for  be  it  under- 
stood.” First  line  of  a witty  epigram — ascribed  to 
George  Barrington,  a superintendent  of  convicts, 
and  author  of  A Voyage  to  New  South  Wales  (1795 
and  1800),  of  which  the  second  line  runs — 

“ We  left  our  country  for  our  country’s  good.” 

“ True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven 

and  home.”  See  “ Heaven  and  home.” 

Trull,  Dolly.  A character  in  Gay’s  Beggar's 
Opera  (q.v.). 

Trulliber,  Parson.  A character  in  Field- 
ing’s novel  of  The  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews 
(q.v.). 

Truman,  Joseph,  Nonconformist  divine  (b. 
1631,  d.  1671),  was  the  author  of  A Discourse  of 
Moral  and  Natural  Impotency,  republished  in  1834 
Jvith  a biographical  introduction  by  Henry  Eogers. 
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Trumbull,  John.  See  MacFingall. 

“ Trumpet-tongued.”  — Macbeth,  act  i., 
scene  7. 

Trunnion,  Commodore  Hawser.  A 

character  in  Smollett’s  novel  of  The  Adventures  of 
Peregrine  Tickle  (q.v.).  “Commodore  Trunnion,” 
says  Ilannay,  “ is  perhaps  more  amusing  than 
Bowling  [q.v.].  He  is  not  such  a likeable  man, 
and  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  his  wounds  were 
all  gained  in  action.  But  how  irresistibly  comic 
he  is  ! His  beating  to  windward  in  the  lanes,  his 
involuntary  part  in  the  fox-hunt — what  capital 
specimens  they  are  of  that  fine  natural  comedy 
which  is  good  not  merely  for  the  spirits  and  temper 
of  the  reader,  but  for  his  very  lungs  and  diges- 
tion !” 

“ Trust  no  future,  howe’er  pleasant.” 

A line  in  Longfellow’s  poem,  A Psalm  of  Life. 

Truth  Cleared  of  Calumnies.  A work 
by  Bobert  Barclay  (1648 — 1690),  published  in 
1670. 

Truth,  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Im- 
mutability of:  “in  opposition  to  Sophistry  and 
Scepticism;”  by  James  Beattie  (1735 — 1802); 
published  in  1770.  “This  work,”  says  Dr.  McCosh, 
“ was  his  principal  study  for  four  years  ; he  wrote 
it  three  times  over,  and  some  parts  of  it  oftener. 
His  object  is — first,  to  trace  the  several  kinds  of 
evidence  and  reasoning  up  to  their  first  principles ; 
second,  to  show  that  his  sentiments  are  in  accord- 
ance with  true  philosophy  and  the  principles  of 
the  most  eminent  philosophers  ; and,  third,  to 
answer  sceptical  objections.  This  work  is  not  so 
profound  or  original  as  that  of  Reid  [q.v.].”  Gold- 
smith wrote  of  it : “ The  existence  of  Dr.  Beattie 
and  his  book,  together,  will  be  forgotten  in  the 
space  of  ten  years.” 

Truth  in  Rhyme.  A poetical  epistle, 
addressed  by  David  Mallet  (1700 — 1765)  to  Lord 
Bute,  and  distinguished  by  its  eulogistic  references 
to  that  minister  and  to  George  III.  It  appeared 
in  1761.  Chesterfield  said  of  it : — 

“ It  has  no  faults,  or  I no  faults  can  spy : 

It  Is  all  beauty,  or  all  blindness  1.” 

The  reader  will  probably  accept  the  latter  alterna- 
tive. 

“ Truth  of  truth  is  love,  The.” — Bailey, 

Festus. 

Truthful  James.  See  James,  Truthful. 

Tryphon.  The  doctor  of  the  sea-gods  in 
Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene. 

Tub,  Tale  of  a.  See  Tale  of  a Tub. 

Tubal.  A Jew,  and  friend  of  Shylock,  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  (q.v.). 

Tuck,  Friar.  One  of  the  associates  of  Robin 
Hood  in  Sherwood  Forest  ; introduced  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  into  his  romance  of  Ivanhoe,  as  the 
Holy  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst. 
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Tucker,  Abraham,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1705,  cl.  1774),  wrote  The  Country  Gentleman's 
Advice  to  his  Son  on  the  Subject  of  Tarty  Clubs 
(1755);  Free  Will , Foreknowledge , and  Fate  (1763)  ; 
Cuthbert  Comment's  Man  in  quest  of  Himself : or, 
the  Individuality  of  the  Human  Mind  or  Self  (1763) ; 
The  Light  of  Nature  Pursued  (1768)  ; and  Vocal 
Sounds  (1781).  See  Comment,  Cuthbert;  Search, 
Edward. 

Tucker,  Josiah,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Gloucester 
(b.  1711,  d.  1799),  was  the  author,  among  other 
works,  of  a Treatise  on  Civil  Government  (1781),  An 
Apology  for  the  Present  Church  of  England,  and 
Letters  to  Pr.  Kippis. 

Tucker,  Miss,  the  “lady  of  England”  who 
writes  under  the  initial-pseudonym  of  “ A.L.O.E.,” 
has  produced  tho  following,  among  many  other 
works  for  children : — Fairy  Know-a-bit,  Pride  and 
his  Prisoners,  Exiles  in  Babylon,  Hebrew  Heroes, 
House  Beautiful,  The  Giant  Killed,  Cyril  Ashley , 
The  Lady  of  Provence,  and  The  Silver  Casket. 

Tuckle,  Mr.  A footman  who  figures  in  the 
famous  “ swarry  ” in  chap,  xxxvii.  of  Dickens’s 
Pickwick  Papers  (q.v.). 

“ Tug  of  war,  The.”  See  “ Greeks  joined 
Greeks.” 

Tuke,  Sir  Samuel.  See  Adventures  of 
Five  Hours. 

Tulkinghorn,  Mr.  A lawyer,  in  Dickens’s 
novel  of  Bleak  House  (q.v.) ; the  confidential  adviser 
of  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  (q.v.),  and  eventually 
shot  by  the  French  maid,  Hortense  (q.v.). 

Tulliver,  Maggie.  The  heroine  of  George 
Eliot’s  novel  of  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  (q.v.) ; in 
love  with,  and  beloved  by,  Stephen  Guest. 

Tulliver,  Mrs.,  in  George  Eliot’s  novel  of 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss  (q.v.),  is  the  mother  of  Maggie 
and  Tom  Tulliver. 

Tulloch,  John,  D.D.,  Principal  of  St.  Mary’s 
College,  St.  Andrews  (b.  1823),  has  published 
Theism  (1855),  Leaders  of  the  Reformation  (1859), 
Beginning  Life  (1861),  Christ  of  the  Gospels  and 
Christ  of  Modern  Criticism  (1864),  Rational  Theo- 
logy and  Christian  Philosophy  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  (1872),  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin 
(1876),  and  Some  Facts  of  Religion  and  of  Life 
(1877). 

Tullochgorum.  A song  by  the  Rev.  John 
Skinner  (1721 — 1807),  celebrating  the  virtues  of 
tho  “ reel,”  or  dance,  which  goes  in  Scotland  by 
that  famous  name : — 

"There  need  na  he  »ae  great  a phrase 
Wi’  dringing  dull  Italian  lays  ; 

I wadna  gle  our  aln  strathspeys 

For  half  a hundred  score  o’  ’em  . . . 

They’re  douff  and  dowle  at  the  best. 

Their  allegros,  and  all  the  rest, 

They  canna  please  a Highland  taste, 

Compared  wl’  Tullochgorum." 

Tupman,  Mr.  Tracy,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of 
tho  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club  (q.v.), 


is  noted  for  the  facility  with  which  he  falls  in  love. 
The  story  of  his  amorous  adventures  with  Miss 
AVardle  is  told  in  chapter  viii. 

Tupper,  Martin  Farquhar,  D.C.L.,  poet 
and  prose  writer  (b.  1810),  has  written  Geraldine 
and  other  Poems  (1838) ; Proverbial  Philosophy  (1838, 
1842,  1867);  The  Modern  Pyramid  (1839);  An 
Author's  Mind  (1841);  The  Twins,  a tale  (1841); 
The  Crock  of  Gold  (1844);  Hactenus,  a Budget  of 
Lyrics  (1848)  ; Surrey : a Rapid  Review  of  its 
Principal  Persons  and  Places  (1849) ; King  Alfred's 
Poems  in  English  Metre  (1850)  ; Hymns  of  all 
Nations,  in  Thirty  Languages  (1851);  Ballads  for 
the  Times,  and  other  Poems  (1852) ; Heart,  a tale 
(1833);  Probabilities:  an  Aid  to  Faith  (1854); 
Lyrics  (1855);  Stephen  Langton : or,  the  Days  of 
King  John  (1858);  Rides  and  Reveries  of  Mr. 
TEsop  Smith  (1858) ; Three  Hundred  Sonnets  (1860) ; 
Cithara : Lyrics  (1863)  ; Twenty-one  Protestant 
Ballads  (1868);  A Creed  and  Hymns  (1870)  ; Fifty 
Protestant  Ballads  (1874);  and  Washington,  a drama 
(1877).  A Selection  from  his  Poems  appeared  in 
1866.  See  Proverbial  Philosophy  ; Query, 
Peter,  Esq. 

TurberviUe,  George,  poet  (b.  about  1530,  d. 
after  1 594) , published Epitaphes,  Epigrams , Songs  and 
Sonets , with  a Discourse  of  the  Friendly  Affections  of 
Tymetes  to  Pyndara  his  Ladie  (1570) ; The  Booke  of 
Faulconrie  (1575) ; The  Noble  Art  of  Vencrie  or 
Hunting  (1576)  ; Tragical  Tales  translated  by  Tur- 
bervile,  in  time  of  his  Troubles,  out  of  sundrie  Italians 
(1576),  (q.v.);  and  translations  from  the  Eclogues 
of  Mantuan  and  the  Heroical  Epistles  of  Ovid. 
See  Wood’s  Athcnce  Oxonienses,  Brydges’  Censures 
Liter  aria,  and  Ritson’s  Bibliographia  Poetica.  See 
Faulconrie,  The  Booke  of. 

“Turf  shall  be  my  fragrant  shrine. 

The.”  First  line  of  a lyric  by  Thomas  Moore. 

Turkish  Lady,  The.  A lyric  by  Thomas 
Campbell. 

Turkish  Mahomet,  The,  and  Hyren 
the  faire  Greek.  A drama  by  George  Peele 
(1552 — 1598).  See  Hiren. 

“Turn,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale.” 

First  line  of  Goldsmith’s  ballad,  Edwin  and 
Angelina. 

“ Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel,  and 

lower  the  proud.”  Enid’s  song  in  Tennyson’s 
Idylls  of  the  King. 

Turnament  of  Tottenham,  The:  “or, 
the  Wooeing,  Winning,  and  Wedding  of  Tibbe, 
tho  reov’s  daughter  there.”  A ballad  written  in 
ridicule  of  tho  ancient  chivalrio  customs.  It  was 
first  printed  in  1631,  and  is  included  in  tho  Harleian 
MSS.  in  tho  British  Museum. 

Turner,  Charles  Tennyson,  clergyman 
and  poet,  elder  brother  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  has 
published  Sonnets  (1864);  Small  Tableaux  (1868)  ,- 
and  Sonnets,  Lyrics,  and  Translatioris  (1873).  See 
Two  Brothers. 
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Turner,  Sharon,  historian  (b.  1768,  d.  1847), 
published  a History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  (1799 — 
1805),  A Vindication  of  the  Genuineness  of  the 
Antient  British  Poems  of  Aneurin , Taliesin,  Llywarch 
Hen,  and  Merdhin,  ivith  Specimens  of  the  Poems 
(1803);  a History  of  England  from  the  Norman  Con- 
quest to  1509  (1814 — 23);  Prolusiones  on  the  Present 
Greatness  of  Britain,  on  Modern  Poetry,  and  on  the 
Present  Aspect  of  the  World  (1819);  a History  of 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (1826) ; a History  of  the 
Reigtis  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  (1829) ; 
The  Sacred  History  of  the  World  (1832) ; and  Richard 
III.,  a poem  (1845). 

Turold.  An  English  minstrel  (circa  1140). 
.See  Wright’s  Biographia  Literaria  Britannica.  See 
Roland,  The  Chanson  de. 

Turveydrop.  The  dancing-master  in  Dic- 
kens’s novel  of  Bleak  House  (q.v.) ; said  to  be  in- 
tended as  a portrait  of  King  George  IV. 

Tusser,  Thomas,  poet  (b.  1515,  d.  1580), 

wrote  A Hondrcdth  Good  Points  of  Husbandrie 
(1557),  (q-v.),  and  A Bialoge  of  Wyvinge  and 
Thryvinge  (1562),  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that 
hy  Havor,  published  in  1812.  For  Biography , see, 
in  addition  to  the  author’s  own  account  of  his  Life 
inverse  (1573), th  e At  hence  Cantabrigienses.  Tusser’s 
poems  are  included  in  Southey’s  collection  of  The 
English  Poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Lovelace. 

Twa  Corbies,  The.  A ballad  printed  by 
Scott  in  his  Border  Minstrelsy , “as  written  down, 
from  tradition,  by  a lady,”  and  communicated  by 
Charles  Fitzpatrick  Sharpe.  Compare  with  The 
Three  Ravens,  a ballad  which  liitson  printed  in 
his  Ancient  Songs. 

Twa  Dogs,  The.  A tale  in  verse  by  Robert 
Burns  (1759 — 1796),  consisting  of  a dialogue  be- 
tween the  “twa  dogs”  in  question,  called  Caesar 
and  Luath.  The  latter  was  the  name  of  a f avourito 
dog  of  Burns,  which  had  been  killed  by  the  wanton 
cruelty  of  some  person  the  night  before  his  father’s 
death,  and  on  which  the  poet  desired  to  confer  such 
immortality  as  was  in  his  power.  Caesar  is  under- 
stood to  be  a creature  of  Burns’s  imagination, 
created  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a colloquy  with 
Luath,  though  Brewer  says  that  the  idea  of  the 
poem  was  “ perhaps  suggested  by  the  Spanish  Col- 
loquio  de  Eos  Pen-os  of  Cervantes.” 

Twain,  Mark.  The  pseudonym  adopted  by 
Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens  (q.v.).  It  is  said 
that  during  a journey  down  the  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans,  in  1855,  Mr.  Clemens  “made  friends  with 
the  steam-boat  pilots,  and  was  soon  qualified  to 
become  himself  a river  pilot.  In  this  employment 
he  was  often  directed  to  ‘mark  twain,’  that  is, 
that  there  were  two  fathoms  of  water ; and  from 
this  he  took  his  mm  de  plume''  See  Innocents 
Abroad,  The. 

Twangdillo.  The  fiddler,  in  Somerville’s 
burlesque  poem  of  Hobbinol  (q.v.) : — 

“ Hark ! from  aloft  his  tortured  cat-gut  squeals. 

He  tickles  every  string,  to  every  note 
He  Lends  his  pliant  neck,  his  single  eye 
Twinkles  with  joy,  his  active  stump  heats  time.” 


“ ’Twas  at  the  silent  solemn  hour.” 

First  lino  of  Mallet’s  ballad  of  William  and  Mar- 
garet. 

“ ’Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring.” 

Song  by  John  Gay,  introduced  in  his  poem,  The 
What  d'ye  call  it? 

“ Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee.”  A 

phrase  which  arose  out  of  the  famous  feud  between 
Handel  and  Bononcini,  concerning  whom  John 
Byrom  (q.v.)  wrote,  in  1762 

“ Some  say,  compared  to  Bononcini, 

That  Mynheer  Handel's  but  a ninny ; 

Others  aver  that  he  to  Handel 
Is  scarcely  flt  to  hold  a candle. 

Strange  all  this  difference  should  be 
Twlxt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee.” 

The  last  two  lines  have  been  attributed  both  to 
Pope  and  Swift. 

Tweedside.  A lyric  by  Robert  Craweord 
(d.  1733),  beginning: — 

“ What  beauties  does  Flora  disclose ! 

How  sweet  are  her  smiles  on  the  Tweed ! 

Yet  Mary’s,  still  sweeter  than  those. 

Both  Nature  and  Fancy  exceed.” 

Twelfth- Night : “ or,  AVhat  you  Will.”  A 
comedy  by  William  Shakespeare  (1564 — 1616), 
first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623,  and  probably  so 
called  because  first  acted  on  the  anniversary  of 
Twelfth-Night.  “There  is  little,  or  nothing,” 
says  Leigh  Hunt,  “belonging  to  the  occasion  in 
it,  except  a set  of  merrymakers,  who  carouse  all 
night,  and  sing  enough  songs  to  ‘ draw  three  souls 
out  of  a weaver.’  It  is  evident  that  Shakespeare 
was  at  a loss  for  a title  to  his  play,  for  he  calls 
it  Twelfth-Night : or,  What  You  Will,  but  the  noc- 
turnal revels  reminded  him  of  the  anniversary 
which,  being  the  player  and  the  humorist  that 
he  was,  and  accustomed,  doubtless,  to  many  a good 
sitting  up,  appears  to  have  stood  forth  prominently 
among  his  recollections  of  the  year.”  In  the  Biary 
of  one  Manningham,  student  of  the  Temple,  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  we  read,  -under  the 
date  of  February  2,  1601 — 2 : — “At  one  feast  wee 
had  a play  called  Twelve  Night : or,  What  You  Will, 
much  like  the  Commedy  of  Errors , or  Nenechine, 
in  Plautus,  but  most  like  and  near  to  that  in 
Italian  called  Inganni.  A good  practice  in  it  is 
to  make  the  steward  believe  his  ladye  widdowe 
was  in  love  with  him,  by  counterfayting  a lettre, 
as  from  his  lady,  in  generall  terrnes,  telling  him 
what  she  liked  best  in  him,  and  prescribing  his 
gesture  in  smiling,  his  apparraile,  etc. ; and  then, 
when  he  came  to  practise,  making  him  believe  they 
tooke  him  to  be  mad.”  The  poet  seems  to  have 
derived  at  least  a portion  of  his  plot  from  The 
Historic  of  Apolonius  and  Silla,  contained  in 
Rich’s  Farewell  to  Militarie  Profession  (q.v.) ; and 
he  obtained  some  further  hints  from  Belleiorest’s 
Histoircs  Tragiques — which  was  itself  founded  on 
a tale  by  Biondello — and  from  an  Italian  comedy, 
GV  Ingannati  (the  Deceived),  first  printed  about 
1537,  of  which  an  English  translation  had  pro- 
bably been  seen  by  Shakespeare,  and  from  which 
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he  took  the  names  of  two  of  his  characters,  Fabian 
(or  Fabio),  and  Malvolio  (or  Malevola).  The  comic 
passages  are,  of  course,  as  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors 
and  in  other  plays,  entirely  Shakespeare's  own;  and 
here,  as  in  the  Midsummer' s Night's  Bream , wo  are 
oppressed  with  wonder  at  the  remarkable  genius 
which  can  “ blend  into  one  harmonious  picture  the 
utmost  grace  and  refinement  of  sentiment,  and 
the  broadest  effects  of  humour,  the  most  poignant 
wit,  and  the  most  indulgent  benignity.  In  short,” 
says  Mrs.  Jameson,  “to  bring  before  us  in  the 
same  scene  Yiola  and  Olivia,  with  Malvolio  and  Sir 
Toby,  belonged  only  to  Nature  and  to  Shake- 
speare.” Twelfth  Night  is  indeed  “a  genuine 
comedy ; — a perpetual  spring  of  the  gayest  and 
sweetest  fancies.” 

“ Twice-told  tale,  A,” — King  John , act  iii., 
scene  4 : — 

“ Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a drowsy  man.” 

Twice  Told  Tales.  See  Hawthorne. 

Twickenham,  The  Bard  of.  A name 
bestowed  on  Alexander  Pope  (q.v.),  who  resided 
at  that  place  for  thirty  years. 

“ Twig  is  bent,  the  tree’s  inclined ; 

Just  as  the.”  Line  150  in  Pope’s  Moral  Essays, 
epistle  i. 

Twist,  Oliver.  See  Oliver  Tavist. 

Twitcher,  Jemmy.  A character  in  Gay’s 
Beggar's  Opera , and  a nickname  afterwards  given 
to  John,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  a man  of  notoriously 
vicious  character.  As  Gay  Avrites : — 

" AVhen  sly  Jemmy  Twitcher  had  smugged  up  his  face, 

With  a lick  of  Court  whitewash  and  pious  grimace.” 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  had  been  a boon  companion 
of  Wilkes,  but  turned  against  him  when  he  was 
persecuted  by  the  Court  and  the  Ministry. 
“ Shortly  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  The 
Beggar's  Opera  was  acted  at  Co  vent  Garden 
Theatre.  AVhen  Macheath  uttered  the  words — 
‘That  Jemmy  Twitcher  should  peach  me  I OAvn 
surprised  me  ’ — pit,  boxes,  and  galleries  burst  into 
a roar  which  seemed  likely  to  bring  the  roof  down. 
From  that  day,”  says  Lord  Macaulay,  “Sandwich 
was  universally  knoAvn  as  Jemmy  Twitcher.” 

Two  Brothers,  Poems  by.  The  title, 
under  which  Alfred  and  Charles  Tennyson 
published  a volume  of  poems  in  1827. 

“ Two  children  in  two  neighbour  vil- 
lages, Playing  mad  pranks  along  the  healthy  leas.” 
— Circumstance,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Two  Drovers,  The.  A tale  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  published  in  1827. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The.  A 

comedy  by  William  Shakespeare  (15G4 — 161G), 
first  published  in  the  folio  of  1G23.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  poet  derived  some  hints  from  Monte- 
mayor’s  romance  of  Biana,  which  did  not,  howover, 
appear  in  an  English  form  till  1598,  before  which 


date  the  comody  was  almost  certainly  Avrittcn.  Fur- 
nivall  considers  the  date  of  its  composition  to  be 
1590 — 1.  “ It  is  little  more,”  says  Hazlitt,  “ than 

the  first  outlines  of  a comedy  loosely  sketched  in. 
It  is  the  story  of  a novel  dramatised  Avith  very  little 
labour  or  pretension;  yet  there  are  passages  of 
high  poetical  spirit,  and  of  inimitable  quaintness 
of  humour,  which  are  undoubtedly  Shakespeare’s, 
and  there  is  throughout  the  conduct  of  the  fable  a 
careless  grace  and  felicity  which  mark  it  for  his. 

Two  Italian  Gentlemen,  The.  A drama- 
tic Avork,  probably  translated  from  the  Italian,  by 
Anthony  Munday  (1554—1633),  and  printed  shortly 
after  1584  under  the  title  of  Fidele  and  Fortunio. 
It  is  entirely  in  rhyme. 

Two  Married  Women  and  the  Widow, 
The.  A comic  piece  by  William  Dunbar  (1465 
— 1530),  in  which  three  gay  ladies  discuss,  some- 
what freely,  the  merits  of  their  respective  husbands, 
living  and  late,  and  the  means  by  which  Avives 
may  best  advance  their  own  interests. 

Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  The.  See  Kinsmen, 
The  Two  Noble. 

“Two  of  a trade  seldom  agree.”  A 

popular  proverb,  illustrations  of  which  Avill  be 
found  in  Ray’s  Froverbs,  Gay’s  Old  Hen  and  the 
Cock,  and  Murphy’s  Apprentice,  act  iii. 

Two  Queens  of  Brentford,  The  : “ or, 

Bayes  no  Poetaster.”  A comic  opera,  by  Thomas 
D’Urfey  (1650 — 1723),  intended  as  a sequel  to 
The  Rehearsal  (q.v.). 

“ Two  strings  to  one’s  bow.”  A popular 
phrase,  of  which  some  illustrations  Avill  be  found 
in  Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical  Bolity,  book  v.,  chap, 
lxxx. ; Butler’s  Hudibras,  part  iii.,  canto  i.,  line  1 ; 
Churchill’s  Ghost,  book  iv. ; and  Fielding’s  Love 
in  Several  Masques,  scene  13. 

Two  Tragedies  in  One.  A play  xvritten  by 
Robert  Yarrington,  and  printed  in  1601.  It  is 
founded  on  two  stories — the  murder  of  a Mr.  Beech, 
in  Thames  Street,  London,  and  the  history  of  The 
Babes  in  the  Wood,  which  form  two  distinct  plots, 
and  have  no  connection  Avith  one  another,  the  scene 
alternating,  at  the  author’s  Avill,  between  England 
and  Italy. 

Two  Valiant  Knights,  The  Historie 

of,  by  George  Peele  (1552 — 1598),  was  printed 
in  1599. 

“ Two  voices  are  there  ; one  is  of  the 

sea.”  Sonnet  by  William  Wordsavorth,  entitled 
Thought  of  a Briton  on  the  Subjugation  of  Switzer- 
land. 

Two  Voices,  The.  A philosophical  poem 
by  Alfred  Tennyson,  Avritten  in  1842,  tho 
“ voices  ” being  thoso  of  Faith  and  Doubt. 

Two  Wise  Men  and  all  the  rest  Fooles : 

“ or,  a comicall  Moral,  censuring  tho  Follies  of 
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this  Age.”  A play,  in  seven  acts,  by  George 
Chapman  (1557 — 1634),  which  appeared,  in  1619. 

Two  Years  Ago.  A novel  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Kingsley  (1819 — 1875),  published  in 
1857. 

Twopenny  Postbag,  The.  See  Inter- 
cepted Letters. 

Twyne,  Thomas,  physician,  completed  the 
translation  of  Virgil’s  AEncid  begun  by  Thomas 
Phaer  (q.v.). 

Tybalt.  Nephew  of  Lady  Capulet,  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet  (q.v.). 

Tye,  Christopher,  musical  composer  (circa 
1545),  wrote  The  Actes  of  the  Apostles  translated 
into  Englyshe  Metre  (1553),  (q.v.). 

Tyler,  Wat.  See  Wat  Tyler. 

Tylney  Hall.  A novel  by  Thomas  Hood 
(1798 — 1845),  the  scenery  of  which  is  laid  near 
Wanstead,  where  the  book  was  written.  It  was 
published  in  1834. 

Tylor,  Edward  Burnett,  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1832),  has  published  Anahnacs : or, 
Mexico  and  the  Mexicans  (1861)  ; Researches  into 
the  History  of  Mankind  (1865) ; and  Rrimitive 
Culture  (1871). 

Tyndale,  William,  theological  writer  (b. 
1477,  d.  1536),  was  the  author  of  The  Obedyence  of 
a Christen  Man,  and  how  Christen  Rulers  ought  to 
governe  (1528),  (q.v.) ; The  Rarable  of  the  Wicked 
Mammon  (1528),  (q.v.) ; Exposition  on  1 Cor.  vii., 
with  a Prologue,  wherein  all  Christians  are  exhorted 
to  read  the  Scriptures  (1529) ; The  Practyse  of  Pre- 
lates : whether  the  Kynges  Grace  may  be  separated 
from  hys  Quene,  because  she  teas  hys  Brothers 
Wyfe  (1530) ; A Compendious  Introduccion,  Pro - 
loge,  or  Preface  unto  the  Pistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Romayns  (1530) ; a translation  of  The  Pyrst  Boke 
of  Moses  called  Genesis  [ with  a preface  and  pro- 
logue shewinge  the  use  of  the  Scripture]  (1530);  The 
Exposition  of  the  Fyrst  Epistle  of  Seynt  John,  with 
a Prolog ge  before  it  by  W.  T.  (1531) ; The  Supper  of 
the  Lorde  after  the  true  Meanying  of  the  Sixte  of 
John  and  the  xi.  of  the  fyrst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthias, 
whereunto  is  added  an  Epistle  to  the  Reader,  and 
incidently  in  the  Exposition  of  the  Supper  is  cofuted 
the  Letter  of  Master  More  against  John  Fryth 
(1533) ; A briefe  Eeclaration  of  the  Sacraments 
expressing  the  fyrst  Originally  how  they  come  up  and 
were  institute,  etc.  (1538) ; An  Exposicion  upon  the 
v.,  vi.,  vii.  Chapters  of  Mathew,  why  eh  three  chapiters 
are  the  Keye  and  the  Bore  of  the  Scripture,  and  the 
restoring  again  of  Moses  Lawe,  corrupt  by  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  etc.  (1548) ; An  Answer  unto  Sir 
Thomas  Mores  Dialogue;  Tyndale' s Pathway  to 
Scripture  ; and  the  famous  translation  of  the  Bible. 
A Life  of  Tyndale,  and  Selections  from  his  Writings, 
will  be  found  in  vol.  i.  of  Richmond’s  Fathers  of 
the  Church.  See  also  the  Life  by  Offor  (1836). 
The  Works  were  published  (with  those  of  Frith 
and  Barnes)  in  1573,  (with  those  of  Frith)  in  1831, 


and,  edited  by  Walter,  in  1848 — 50.  See  Bijile. 
The  ; Testament,  The  New. 

Tyndall,  John.  LL.D.,  scientific  writer  (b. 
about  1820),  has  published  The  Glaciers  of  the  Alps, 
(1860);  Mountaineering  (1861);  A Vacation  Tour 
(1862) ; Heat  considered  as  a Mode  of  Motion  (1863) ; 
On  Radiation  (1865)  ; Sound  (1868) ; Lectures  on 
Light  (1869);  The  Imagination  in  Science  (1870); 
Fragments  of  Science  for  Unscientific  People  (1871) ; 
Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps  (1871);  Contributions 
to  Molecular  Physics  (1872) ; The  Forms  of  Water 
in  Clouds  and  Rivers,  Lee  and  Glaciers  (1872) ; 
Lectures  on  Light  (1873)  ; and  Address  delivered 
before  the  British  Association  (1874). 

Typographical  Antiquities:  “being  an 
Historical  Account  of  Printing  in  England,  with 
some  Memoirs  of  our  ancient  Printers,  and  a Re- 
gister of  the  Books  printed  by  them  from  the  year 
1471  to  1600;  with  an  Appendix  concerning  Print- 
ing in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  the  same  time,”  by 
Joseph  Ames  (1689 — 1758);  published  in  1749.  It 
was  afterwards  edited  by  William  Herbert,  and 
published,  volume  by  volume,  in  1785,  1786,  and 
1790.  Last  of  all,  it  was  redacted  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Dibdin,  and  issued,  in  four  separate  volumes,  in 
1810,  1812,  1816,  and  1820. 

Tyrannic  Love : “or,  the  Royal  Martyr.” 
A play  by  John  Dryden,  produced  in  1669. 

“ Tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood,  The 

little.”  See  “ Little  tyrant.” 

Tyre,  in  Dryden’s  Absalom  and  Achitophel 
(q.v.),  is  intended  for  Holland. 

Tyrell,  Francis.  See  St.  Honan’s  Well. 

Tyrwhitt,  Thomas,  critic  (b.  1730,  d.  1786), 
was  the  author  of  an  Epistle  to  Elorio  (1749),  Obser- 
vations and  Conjectures  on  some  Passages  in  Shake- 
speare (1766),  and  edited  the  works  of  Chaucer  and 
Chatterton. 

Tytler,  Alexander  Fraser,  Lord  Wode- 
houselee,  Scottish  judge  (b.  1747,  d.  1813),  wrote  an 
Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Translation  (1791), an  Essay 
on  Military  Law  and  the  Practice  of  Courts  Martial 
(1800),  The  Elements  of  General  History  (1801),  an 
Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Petrarch  (1810), 
a Biography  of  Lord  Karnes,  and  other  works. 

Tytler,  Ann  Fraser,  writer  for  the  young, 
has  published  Leila  : or,  the  Psland ; Leila  at  Home; 
Leila  in  England;  Mary  and  Florence;  and  Mary 
and  Florence  at  Sixteen. 

Tytler,  C.  C.  Fraser,  poet  and  novelist,  has 
published  Sweet  Violet,  and  other  Stories  (1868) , 
A Rose  and  a Pearl  (1869)  ; Jasmine  Leigh  (1871)  , 
Margaret  (1872);  Mistress  Judith  (1873);  and 
Jonathan  (1876). 

Tytler,  Patrick  Fraser,  historian  and  bio- 
grapher (b.  1791,  d.  1849),  published  Lives  of  the 
Admirable  Crichton  (1819),  Sir  Thomas  Craig  of 
Riccarton  (1823),  The  Scottish  Worthies  (1832),  Sir 
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Walter  Raleigh  (1833),  and  King  Henry  VIII.  and 
his  Contemporaries  (1837) ; besides  his  History  of 
Scotland  (1828 — 40),  England  under  the  Reigns  of 
Edward  VI.  and  Mary  (1839),  and  Historical  Vicio 
of  the  Progress  of  Discovery  on  the  Northern  Coasts 
of  America. 

Tytler,  Sarah.  The  nom  de  plume  adopted 
by  Miss  Keddie  in  the  publication  of  several  novels 
and  numerous  miscellaneous  works.  Among  the 
former  are  Citoyenne  Jacqueline , Days  of  Yore,  The 
Diamond  Rose,  Girlhood  and  Womanhood,  The  Hugue- 
not Family,  Noblesse  Oblige,  A Garden  of  Women, 
Eg  the  Elbe,  What  She  Came  Through,  and  Lady 
Pell;  among  the  latter,  Papers  for  Thoughtful 
Girls,  Sweet  Counsel,  Modern  Painters,  Modern  Com- 
posers, and  The  Old  Masters. 

Tytler,  William,  historian  (b.  1711,  d.  1792), 
published  an  Inquiry,  Historical  and  Critical,  into 
the  Evidence  against  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  an 
Examination  of  the  Histories  of  Dr.  Robertson  and  j 
Mr.  Hume  with  respect  to  that  Evidence  (1759). 


U 

Ubique.  The  pseudonym  adopted  by  Gill- 
more  Parker,  an  American  writer,  in  the  publi- 
cation of  Afloat  and  Ashore,  and  other  works. 

Udall,  Nicholas,  dramatist  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1506,  d.  1556),  wrote  Floures 
for  Latine  Spekynge  (1533),  (q.v.) ; Ezechias  (1564), 
(q.v.);  Ralph  Roister  Doister  (1566) ; and  translations 
from  Terence  and  Erasmus  (. Apophthegms  and  a 
Paraphrase  upon  the  New  Testament ).  See  Roister 
Doister,  Ralph. 

Ugly  Princess,  The.  A lyric  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Kingsley  (1819 — 1875),  which  describes 
how  she  was  compelled  to  take  the  veil : — 

" I was  not  good  enough  for  man, 

Amd  so  am  given  to  God.” 

Ulania,  Queen  of  Perduta  or  Islanda,  figures 
in  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso. 

Ullin’s  Daughter,  Lord.  ^Lord  Ullin’s 
Daughter. 

Ulrica.  A sybil,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  ro- 
mance of  Ivanhoe  (q.v.). 

Ulysses.  A play  by  Nicholas  Rowe  (1673 — 
1718);  written  in  1706,  and  founded  on  the  old 
mythological  story. 

Ulysses.  A poem  by  Alfred  Tennyson, 
written  in  1842,  and  full  of  “modem  touches.” 

Ulysses,  The  Adventures  of:  “a  juve- 
nile book,”  by  Charles  Lame  (1775 — 1834),  sug- 
gested, ho  tells  us,  by  tho  Shakespeare  Tales, 
written  by  himself  and  sister.  It  was  published  in 
1808,  and  has,  says  Talfourd,  “ some  tinge  of  tho 
quaintness  of  Chapman ; it  gives  tho  plot  of  the 
earliest  and  one  of  the  most  charming  of  romances, 
without  spoiling  its  interest.” 
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Umbra,  in  Pope’s  Moral  Essays,  epistle  i.,  is  in- 
tended for  Bubb  Doddington,  who  is  again  referred 
to  in  tho  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  v.  280. 

Umbra,  Obsequious,  in  Garth’s  Dispen- 
sary (q.v.),  is  intended  for  Dr.  Gould. 

Una,  in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene,  is  an  alle- 
gorical personification  of  Truth,  whose  loveliness 
is  depicted  in  tho  most  exquisite  colours  that  poetic 
imagination  can  furnish.  Her  name,  Una,  “ one,” 
probably  indicates  the  oneness  of  object  and  unique 
excellence  which  characterise  Truth.  The  reader 
will  remember  Wordsworth’s  famous  allusion : — 

“ And  heavenly  Una,  with  her  milk-white  lamb.” 

See  Red  Cross  Knight,  The. 

“Unadorned  (When),  adorned  the 

most.” — Thomson,  The  Seasons  (“  Autumn  ”),  line 
206. 

“Unanimity  is  wonderful;  Where 

they  do  agree  on  the  stage,  their.”  See  Beene  2, 
act  ii.,  of  Sheridan’s  farce  of  The  Critic  (q.v.). 

“ Unassuming  commonplace  of  Na- 
ture, Thou.”  A description  applied  to  the  daisy, 
in  one  of  Wordsworth’s  poems. 

“ Unbounded  stomach,  He  was  a man 

of  an.” — King  Henry  VIII.,  act  iv.,  scene  2. 

“ Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please.” 

— Scott’s  description  of  “woman,  in  our  hours  of 
ease,”  in  his  Marmion,  canto  vi.,  stanza  30. 

“ Uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day, 

The.”  — The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  i., 
scene  3. 

“ Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by 

one.” — Keats,  St.  Agnes'  Eve. 

Uncle  Toby.  See  Toby,  Uncle. 

Uncle  Tom.  See  Tom,  Uncle. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  A work  of  fiction  by 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  (b.  1812),  which 
first  appeared  in  parts  in  The  W ashihgton  National 
Era  (1850),  after  which  it  was  published  in  complete 
form.  It  had  an  enormous  sale,  and  at  once  made 
the  author  famous.  As  a picture  of  slave  life  as  it 
once  obtained  in  the  Southern  States  of  America 
it  is  certainly  unsurpassed.  The  scenes  described 
in  it  are  so  terrible  that  Mrs.  Stowe  deemed  it 
advisable  to  publish  in  1853  a Key  to  the  work, 
showing  the  large  extent  to  which  it  is  founded 
upon  fact.  The  hero  is  of  course  Undo  Tom  ; the 
figure  next  in  interest  being  Legreo,  the  brutal 
slave-owner.  Eveiy  one,  also,  will  remember  Eva 
and  Topsy  (q.v.).  See  Tom,  Uncle. 

Unco  Guid,  or  the  Rigidly  Righteous, 
An  Address  to.  A satirical  poem  by  Robert 
Burns  (1759 — 1796) : — 

“ O ye  wha  arc  sae  guid  voursels, 

Sne  pious  and  sae  holy, 

Yo’ve  nought  to  do  hut  mark  and  tell 
Your  neebour'a  fnuts  and  lolly ! ” 

Uncommercial  Traveller,  The.  A series 
of  miscellaneous  papers,  contributed  by  Charles 
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Dickens  (1812 — 1870)  to  All  the  Year  Houncl  (q.v.), 
and  republished,  to  the  number  of  twenty-eight, 
towards  the  end  of  1860. 

“ Unconquerable  mind,  Man’s.”  — 

Wordsworth,  Sonnet  to  Toussaint  V Ouverture. 

“Unconsidered  trifles.”  See  “Trifles, 

A SNAPPER-UP  OF  UNCONSIDERED.” 

Unconverted  Sinners,  An  Alarm  to. 

See  Alarm  to  Unconverted  Sinners,  An. 

“Under  a spreading  chestnut  tree.” 

First  line  of  The  Village  Blacksmith , a lyric  by 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

“ Under  which  king,  Bezonian?  speak 

or  die.” — King  Henry  IV.,  part  ii.,  act  v.,  scene  3. 

“Underneath  this  sable  hearse.”— 

“Epitaph  on  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,”  by  Ben 
Jonson  in  Underwoods  (q.v.). 

“Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie.” 

First  line  of  Ben  Jonson’ s epitaph  on  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Undertones.  A volume  of  poems  by  Robert 
Buchanan  (q.v.),  published  in  1860. 

Underwoods : “consisting  of  Divers  Poems.” 
By  Ben  Jonson  (1574 — 1637). 

“Undevout  astronomer  is  mad,  An.” 

— Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix.,  line  773. 

“ Undiscovered  country  (The)  from 

whose  bourn  Ho  traveller  returns.” — Hamlet,  act 
iii.,  scene  1. 

“Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a 

crown.” — King  Henry  IV.,  part  ii.,  act  iii.,  scene  1. 

“ Unexpressive  she,  The.”— As  You  like 
It,  act  iii.,  scene  2. 

“ Unfeathered,  two-legged  thing 

(That),  a son.” — Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achitophel. 

Unfortunate  Lady,  Elegy  to  the  Me- 
mory of  an,  by  Alexander  Pope  (1688 — 1744) ; 
first  published  in  1717,  but  probably  written  some 
time  before  that  date.  It  is  not  known  to  whom 
the  lines  apply,  but  it  is  conjectured  they  refer  to 
a Mrs.  Weston,  who  soon  after  her  marriage  was 
separated  from  her  husband,  and  who  is  doubtless 
referred  to  by  Pope  in  his  Letters  as  a “ Mrs. 

W ,”  who  had  endured  a series  of  hardships 

and  misfortunes.  “Buckingham’s  lines,”  says 
Carruthers,  on  a Lady  designing  to  retire  into  a 
Monastery,  “ suggested  the  outline  of  the  picture, 
Mrs.  Weston’s  misfortunes  and  the  poet’s  admira- 
tion of  her  gave  it  life  and  warmth,  and  imagination 
did  the  rest.” 

Unhappy  Favourite,  The : “or,  the  Earl 
of  Essex.  A play  by  John  Banks  (q.v.),  pro- 
duced in  1682.  Steele  has  a reference  to  it  in  The 
Tatler,  No.  14: — “Yesterday,”  ho  says,  “we  were 
entertained  with  the  tragedy  of  The  Earl  of  Essex, 
in  which  there  is  not  one  good  line;  and  yet  a 


play  which  was  never  seen  without  drawing  tears 
from  some  part  of  the  audience.” 

“ Unhousel’d,  disappointed,  una- 

nel’d.” — Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene  5. 

Unimore  : “ a Dream  of  the  Highlands,”  in 
ten  poetical  Visions ; written  by  Professor  John 
Wilson  (1785 — 1854),  and  published  in  Blackwood’s 
Magazine  in  1831. 

“ Unintelligible  world,  This.”— Words- 
worth, Tintern  Abbey. 

Union  Review,  The,  was  started  in  1863. 

Unione  Britannise,  De.  A political  dia- 
logue by  Robert  Pont  (1525 — 1606),  published  in 
1604,  and  containing  some  curious  particulars  as 
to  Scottish  manners  at  that  time. 

Universal  Beauty.  A poem  by  Henry 
Brooke  (1706 — 1783),  published  in  1735,  under 
the  auspices  of  Pope.  It  should  be  compared  with 
Darwin’s  poem  of  The  Botanic  Garden  (q.v.). 

“Universal  darkness  buries  all,  And.” 

A line  in  Pope’s  poem.  The  Bunciad,  book  iv.,  line 
649. 

Universal  Etymology,  An  Essay  to- 
wards: “or,  the  Analysis  of  a Sentence,”  by 
Thomas  Blacklock  (1721 — 1791);  printed  in  1756. 

Universal  Passion,  The:  i.e.,  “the  Love 
of  Fame.”  Seven  poetical  and  “ characteristical  ” 
satires  by  Edward  Young  (1684 — 1765),  the  pub- 
lication of  which  began  in  1725.  The  fifth  and. 
sixth,  on  women,  appeared  respectively  in  1727 
and  1728,  in  which  year  the  whole  poem  was  issued 
with  notes  by  Horace  Walpole.  It  brought  the 
poet  the  handsome  sum  of  £3,000. 

Universal  Prayer,  The.  A poem  by  Alex- 
ander Pope  (1688 — 1744),  consisting  of  thirteen 
quatrains,  in  imitation  or  paraphrase  of  the  Lord’s- 
Prayer.  It  was  published  in  1738.  The  twelfth, 
verse  runs : — 

“ This  day  he  bread  and  peace  my  lot. 

All  else  beneath  the  sun. 

Thou  know' st  if  best  bestowed  or  not : 

And  let  Thy  will  be  done.” 

“ University  of  Gottingen,  The.”  See 

Rogero. 

“ Unkindest  cut  of  all.”  See  “ Most  un- 

KINDEST  CUT  OF  ALL,  The.” 

“ Unknelled,  uncoflined,  and  un- 
known.”— Byron,  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimagey 
canto  iv.,  stanza  179. 

Unknown,  The  Great.  See  Great  Un- 
known. 

“ Unlike  my  subject  now  shall  be  my 

song.” — First  line  of  an  epigram  by  Lord  Chester- 
field : — 

“ It  shall  be  witty,  and  it  shan’t  be  long.” 

“ Unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon,  If 

sho,” — Hamlet , act  i.,  scene  3. 
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Unnatural  Combat,  The.  A tragedy  by 
Philip  Massinger  (1584 — 1640),  written  in  1639. 
Meilefont,  having  poisoned  his  first  wife  to  mako 
way  for  a second,  is  challenged  by  his  son.  They 
fight,  and  the  son  is  slain.  “ In  this  play,”  says 
Hallam,  “ wo  find  a greater  energy,  a bolder  strain 
of  figurative  poetry,  inoro  command  of  terror,  and 
perhaps  of  pity,  than  in  any  other  of  his  dramas.” 

Unnatural  Tragedy,  The.  By  Margaret, 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  (1624 — 1673). 

“Unpremeditated  verse,  My.”  Line 
23,  book  ix.,  of  Paradise  Lost  (q.v.). 

“ Unreal  mockery,  hence  ! ” — Macbeth, 
act  iii.,  scene  4. 

“ Unrespited,  unpitied,  unreprieved.” 

— Paradise  Lost,  book  ii.,  line  185. 

“ Unsyllabled,  unsung !” — Motherwell, 
Jeanie  Morrison. 

Unum  Necessarium : “ or,  the  Doctrine  or 
Practice  of  Repentance.”  A work  by  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor  (1613 — 1667),  published  in  1655  ; 
“describing  the  necessity  and  measure  of  a strict,  a 
holy,  and  a Christian  life,  and  rescued  from  popular 
errors.”  “ This  book,”  says  Principal  Tulloch, 
“ presents  the  writer  as  an  original  speculator  on 
the  great  subjects  of  Christian  dogma.”  “ The 
views  as  to  original  sin  which  he  propounded  in 
this  treatise  drew  wide  attention,  and  called  down 
hostile  criticism,  not  only  from  the  Calvinistic  and 
Puritan  theologians  of  the  day,  upon  which  he  no 
doubt  reckoned,  but  from  his  own  theological 
friends.”  The  venerable  Sanderson,  in  particular, 
‘ ‘ bewailed  the  misery  of  the  times  which  did  not 
admit  of  suppressing  by  authority  so  perilous  and 
unseasonable  novelties.” 

“Unutterable  things.”  See  “Looked 

UNUTTERABLE  THINGS.” 

“Unvarnished  tale.”  See  “Pound,  un- 
varnished TALE.” 

“ Unwept,  unhonour’d,  and  unsung.” 

A line  in  Scott’s  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  canto 
vi.,  stanza  1. 

“Unwhipt.  unblanketed,  unkicked, 

mislain.”  — Lady  Wortley  Montagu  and  Lord 
Hervey  in  some  Verses  addressed  to  Pope. 

Up  the  Rhine.  A prose  work  by  Thomas 
Hood,  written  “in  letters”  at  Ostend,  where  the 
author  was  then  residing. 

Upcott,  William,  bibliographer  (b.  1779,  d. 

1845),  wrote  A Bibliographical  Account  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Books  relating  to  English  Topography  (1818), 
and  edited  several  valuable  and  well-known  works, 
including  The  Clarendon  (1828),  and  Thorcsby  Cor- 
respondence (1830),  and  Pepys’  and  Evelyn’s 
Diaries  (1825). 

Upland,  Jack.  A popular  song  of  the  timo 
of  Richard  11.,  which  espoused  the  cause  of  tho 
"VVy cliifites  against  Antichrist  and  his  followers 


in  tho  Church  of  Pome.  See  Wright’s  Political 
Songs  (1861). 

“ Uplift  a thousand  voices  full  and 

sweet.” — Ode  Sung  at  the  Opening  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ Upon  this  hint  I spake.”— Othello,  acti., 
scene  3. 

Upton,  John,  clergyman  and  critic  (b.  1707, 
d.  1760),  published  an  edition  of  Arian’s  Epictetus 
(1737),  Critical  Observations  on  Shakespere  (1746), 
Remarks  on  Three  Plays  of  Benjamin  Jonson  (1749), 
Letters  concerning  a New  Edition  of  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene,  addressed  to  Gilbert  West  (1751),  and  an 
edition  of  The  Faerie  Queene,  in  1758. 

Urban,  Sylvanus.  The  name  originally 
adopted,  and  still  retained,  by  the  editor  of  The 
Gentleman' s Magazine  (q.v.).  It  is  intended  to 
typify  the  interest  taken  by  the  periodical  in  both 
town  and  country  affairs. 

Uriel.  “Regent  of  the  Sun,”  and  “ sharpest- 
sighted  spirit  of  all  in  heaven,”  appears  in  Milton’s 
Paradise  Lost  (q.v.).  He  is  also  introduced  by 
Longfellow  in  The  Golden  Legend  (q.v.)  as  the 
minister  of  Mars. 

Urim,  in  Garth’s  poem  of  The  Dispensary 
(q.v.),  stands  for  Dr.  Francis  Atterbury,  Bishop  of 
Rochester  (1662 — 1732),  who  is  thus  described  • — 

“ Urim  was  civil,  and  not  void  of  sense. 

Had  humour  and  a courteous  confidence  . . . 

But  see  how  ill-mistaken  parts  succeed ! 

He  threw  oil  my  domiiiion,  and  would  read ; 

Engag’d  in  controversy,  wrangled  well. 

In  convocation  language  could  excel. 

In  volumes  prov’d  the  Church  without  defence— 

By  nothing  guarded  but  by  Providence.” 

Urquhart,  Sir  Thomas,  translator  (b.  1613, 
d.  1661),  published  The  Trissotetras : or,  a most 
exquisite  Table  for  resolving  all  manner  of  Triangles 
(1649) ; The  Jewel,  a panegyric  on  Scotland  and 
Scotsmen ; Logopandectcision  : or,  an  Introduction  to 
the  Universal  Language;  and  other  works,  of  which 
the  best  known  is  his  translation  into  English  of 
the  first  three  books  of  Rabelais  (q.v.). 

Ursa  Major.  A title  bestowed  upon  Dr. 
Johnson  by  the  father  of  James  Boswell  (Lord 
Auchinleck). 

Ursula.  A servant  to  Hero,  in  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing  (q.v.). 

“Use  doth  breed  a habit  in  a man, 

How.” — The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  v., 
scene  4. 

“ Use  ’em  kindly,  they  rebel.”— Aaron 

Hill,  Verses  written  on  a Window. 

Used  Up.  A comedy  adapted  by  Charles 
James  Mathews  (b.  1803),  from  a French  piece 
called  L’ Homme  Blase.  The  hero  is  Sir  Charles 
Coldstream,  a young  but  worn-out  man  of  the 
world,  who  is  eventually  converted  to  energy  by 
the  force  of  circumstances. 

Usher,  James.  Sec  Ussher. 
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Usher’s  Well,  The  Wife  of.  A ballad, 
printed  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  and  thought  by 
some  critics  to  be  a fragment  of  a longer  one  called 
The  Clerk's  Two,  Sons  o’  Owsenford.  The  wife, 
“ hearing  her  three  sons  are  lost  at  sea,  passionately 
prays  that  the  storm  may  never  cease  till  they  come 
back  to  her.  One  night,  at  Martinmas,  they  come 
home,  but  at  cock-crow  depart  again.” 

U simile  a,  in  Barclay’s  allegorical  romance 
Argenis  (q.v.) , is  intended  for  the  French  reformer, 
Calvin. 

Ussher,  James,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  (b. 
1586,  d.  1656),  wrote  Annales  V.  et  N.  Testamenti, 
a primd  Mimdi  Origine  deducta  ad  extremum  Rei- 
publicce  Judaicce  Excidium  Ecclesiarum ; Gravissimce 
Questionis  de  Christianarum  in  Occidentis  prceser- 
tim  partibus  (1613)  ; Answer  to  a Challenge  of  a 
Jesuit  in  Ireland  [William  Malone]  (1624) ; A Eis- 
course  on  the  Religion  anciently  professed  by  the  Irish 
and  British  (1622)  ; Britannicarum  Ecclesiarum 
Antiquitates  et  Primordia  (1639) ; The  Original  of 
Bishops  and  Metropolitans  (1641) ; Eirection  con- 
cerning the  Lyturgy  and  Episcopal  Government 
(1642) ; Vox  Hibernia  : or,  rather  the  Voyce  of  the 
Lord  from  Ireland  (1642) ; Immanuel  : or,  the 
Mystery  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  (1638) ; 
The  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion  (1644)  ; 
Chronologia  Sacra  et  de  Romance  Ecclesicc  Symbolo 
Apostolico  Veter e (1660) ; Episcopal  and  Presbyterian 
Government  conjoyned  (1679) ; and  many  other 
Works,  the  whole  of  which  were  collected  and 
published,  with  a Life  of  the  author,  by  Dr. 
Ebrington,  in  1847.  See  also  the  Life  of  Ussher 
by  Bernard  (1656),  the  Life  by  Dillingham  (1700), 
Ee  Vita  Jac.  Usserii,  Archiep.  Ar mac hani  (1704), 
The  Life  and  Prophecies  of  Archbishop  Ussher  (1712), 
the  Life  by  Aikin  (1773),  and  the  Life  and  Letters 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Parr. 

Usurers,  An  Alarm  against.  See  Alarm 
against  Usurers,  An. 

uther.  The  reputed  father  of  King  Arthur,  in 
Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King. 

Utopia.  The  title  of  a curious  philosophical 
romance,  written  in  Latin  by  Sir  Thomas  More 
(1478 — 1535),  and  said  to  have  been  first  published 
at  Louvain  in  1516.  The  edition  issued  by  Erasmus 
at  Basle  in  1518  is,  however,  the  earliest  that  bears 
a date ; and  the  first  translation  of  the  work  that 
appeared  in  English  was  by  “Raphe  Robynson,”  a 
London  goldsmith  (q.v.),  published  in  1551.  The 
Utopia  was  afterwards  translated  by  Bishop  Burnet 
in  1684.  It  is  a description  of  an  imaginary  island 
which  the  author  represents  as  having  been  dis- 
covered by  a companion  of  Amerigo  V espucci,  and 
as  enjoying  the  utmost  perfection  in  laws,  politics, 
customs,  manners,  and  the  like,  as  compared  with 
the  defects  of  those  which  then  existed  elsewhere. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  republic  is  a 
community  of  wealth,  and  “the  structure,”  says 
Dunlop,  “ is  what  might  be  expected  from  such  a 
basis.”  “ That  the  author  meant  this  imaginary 
republic  seriously  to  embody  his  notions  of  a sound 


system  of  government,  can  scarcely  be  believed,” 
says  Burton,  “by  any  one  who  reads  it,  and 
remembers  that  the  entirely  fanciful  and  abstract 
existence  there  depicted  was  the  dream  of  one  who 
thoroughly  knew  man  in  all  his  complicated  re- 
lations, and  was  deeply  conversant  in  practical 
government.”  “The  Republic  of  Plato,”  says 
Hallam,  “ no  doubt  furnished  More  with  the  germ 
of  his  perfect  society ; but  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  deny  him  the  merit  of  having  struck  out 
the  fiction  of  its  real  existence  from  his  own  fertile 
imagination;  and  it  is  manifest  that  some  of  his 
most  distinguished  successors  in  the  same  walk  of 
romance,  especially  Swift,  were  largely  indebted 
to  his  reasoning  as  well  as  inventive  talents.”  See 
the  edition  by  J.  A.  St.  John  (1838).  The  follow- 
ing passage  will  give  a notion  of  the  style  of  Bishop 
Burnet’s  translation : — “ There  were,”  he  makes 
More  say,  “ several  sorts  of  religions,  not  only  in 
different  parts  of  the  island,  but  even  in  every 
town.  . . . Every  man  might  be  of  any  religion 
he  pleased,  and  might  endeavour  to  draw  others 
to  it  by  the  force  of  argument,  or  by  amicable 
and  modest  ways,  but  without  bitterness  against 
those  of  other  opinions,  but  that  he  ought  to  use 
no  other  force  but  that  of  persuasion,  and  was 
neither  to  mix  reproaches  nor  violence  with  it; 
and  such  as  did  otherwise  were  to  be  condemned  to 
banishment  or  slavery.  This  law  was  made  by 
Utopus,  not  only  for  preserving  the  public  peace, 
which  he  saw  suffered  much  by  daily  contentions 
and  irreconcilable  heats  in  these  matters,  but  be- 
cause he  thought  the  interests  of  religion  itself 
required  it.  He  judged  it  was  not  fit  to  deter- 
mine anything  rashly  in  that  matter,  and  seemed 
to  doubt  whether  those  different  forms  of  religion 
might  not  all  come  from  God,  who  might  inspire 
men  differently,  He  being  possibly  pleased  with 
every  variety  of  it;  and  so  he  thought  it  was  a 
very  indecent  thing  for  any  man  to  frighten  and 
threaten  other  men  to  believe  anything  because  it 
seemed  true  to  him ; and  in  case  that  one  religion 
was  certainly  true,  and  all  the  rest  false,  he 
reckoned  that  the  native  force  of  truth  would 
break  forth  at  last,  and  shine  bright,  if  it  were 
managed  only  by  the  strength  of  argument  and  with 
winning  gentleness.”  See  Hythloday,  Raehael. 


V 

“V.”,  IX.  Poems  by.  Written  by  Mrs. 
Archer  Clive,  authoress  of  Paul  Ferroll  (q.v.). 
Lockhart  wrote  of  them  in  The  Quarterly  Review, 
vol.  lxvi. : — “ We  believe  this  is  the  first  time  the 
world  has  heard  of  ‘ V.’ ; we  are  persuaded  that  it 
will  not,  cannot,  be  the  last.”  The  Collected  Poems 
of  “V.”  were  published  in  1872.  See  Grave, The; 
Queen’s  Ball,  The. 

Vafrino  is  the  squire  of  Tancred  in  Tasso’s 
Jerusalem  Eclivercd. 
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“Vain  is  the  effort  to  forget.”  A lino 
in  “ On  the  Rhine,”  in  Faded  Leaves , by  Matthew 
Arnold  (b.  1S22). 

“Vale  of  years,  The.”— Othello,  act  iii., 
scene  3. 

Valentine.  A gay,  witty  gentleman,  in  debt 
and  in  love ; the  hero  of  Congreve’s  Love  for  Love 
(q.v.). 

Valentine,  in  Tivelfth  Night  (q.v.),  is  a 
gentleman  in  attendance  on  the  Duke. 

Valentine.  One  of  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona  (q.v.) ; the  other  is  named  Proteus. 

Valentine  and  Ursine.  A ballad  founded 
on  the  old  story  of  Valentine  and  Orson,  which 
forms  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  French  romances. 

Valentinian.  A tragedy  by  Francis  Beau- 
mont and  John  Fletcher  (q.v.).  “The  matron 
purity  of  the  injured  Lucina,  the  ravages  of  un- 
restrained indulgence  on  a mind  not  wholly  without 
glimpses  of  virtue  in  Valentinian,  the  vileness 
of  his  courtiers,  the  spirited  contrast  of  unconquer- 
able loyalty  in  JElius,  with  the  natural  in- 
dignation at  wrong  in  Maximus,  are  brought 
before  our  eyes,”  says  Hallam,  “ in  some  of 
Fletcher’s  best  poetry.”  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  play  is  disfigured  by  a remarkable  want 
of  taste  and  judgment,  which  has  led  the  authors 
to  descend  from  beauty  and  dignity  to  the  most 
preposterous  absurdities.  See  next  paragraph. 

Valentinian.  A tragedy  by  John  Wilmot, 
Earl  of  Rochester,  published  in  1685;  altered 
from  the  tragedy  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  de- 
scribed above. 

V alerius.  “ A Roman  story,”  by  John  Gibson 
Lockhart  (1794 — 1854),  published  in  1824,  and 
containing  eloquent  descriptions  of  Rome  and 
Roman  society  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  The  hero 
is  the  son  of  a Roman  commander,  who  has  settled 
in  Britain,  and  on  whose  death  Valerius  returns 
to  Italy  to  claim  his  estates ; there  he  falls  in 
love  with  Athanasia,  the  daughter  of  Capito  the 
philosopher,  and  by  her  is  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith. 

“Valiant  trencherman.”  See  “Tren- 
cherman, A VERY  VALIANT.” 

Valiant-for-Truth.  A brave  Christian  in 
Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's  Progress,  who,  after  some 
encounters  on  the  way,  joins  Christiana’s  party  to 
the  Celestial  City. 

“ Vallambrosa,  Thick  as  autumnal 

leaves  that  Htrow  the  brooks  in.” — Paradise  Lost, 
book  i.,  line  302. 

Valley  of  Humiliation,  The,  in  Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim' s Progress  (q.v.),  is  the  place  where  Christian 
is  attacked  by  Apollyon  (q.v.). 

Valiev  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  The, 

is  referred  to  in  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim' s Progress  (q.v.). 


Christian  has  to  pass  through  it  on  his  way  to  the 
Celestial  City. 

Valliere,  The  Duchess  de  la.  See 

Duchess  de  la  Valliere,  The. 

“Valour  is  certainly  going,  My.”  See 

scene  3,  act  v.,  of  Sheridan’s  comedy  of  The 
Rivals  (q.v.).  The  speaker  is  Bob  Acres  (q.v): 
“ It  is  sneaking  off ! I feel  it  oozing  out,  as  it  were, 
at  the  palms  of  my  hands  ! ” 

Van  Artevelde,  Clara.  Sister  of  the  hero, 
and  beloved  by  Walter  d’Arlon,  in  Sir  Henry 
Taylor’s  Philip  Van  Artevelde  (q.v.).  “ She  is 

as  arch,”  says  Anthony  Trollope,  “ as  Rosalind ; 
but  her  archness  never  goes  beyond  the  natural 
wit  and  bearing  of  a woman.  Henry  Taylor’s 
ladies  are  always  ladies,  and  Clara,  with  her 
frolic  and  fun,  is  as  perfect  a lady  as  any.” 

Van  Artevelde,  Philip.  A play,  in  two 
parts,  by  Sir  Henry  Taylor  (b.  1800) ; published 
in  1834,  and  characterised  by  its  author  as  “an 
historical  romance,  cast  in  a dramatic  and  rhyth- 
mical form.”  The  subject,  we  are  told,  was 
suggested  by  Southey,  and  recounts  the  story  of 
the  Arteveldes,  father  and  son,  who  figure  so 
largely  in  the  history  of  Flanders.  See  Elena  and 
previous  paragraph. 

Vanbrugh,  Sir  John,  architect  and  comic 
writer  (b.  1666,  d.  1726),  wrote  JEsop  (1697),  The 
Relapse  (1697),  The  Provoked  Wife  (1697),  The  False 
Friend,  and  other  plays.  His  characteristics  as  an 
architect  drew  forth  the  following  epigram  in  the 
form  of  an  epitaph  : — 

“ Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  heavy  loads  on  thee.” 

Another  of  his  critics  speaks  of  his  comedies  as 
being  ‘ ‘ renowned  for  the  well-sustained  ease  and 
spirit  of  the  dialogue;”  whilst  Colley  Cibber  on 
his  part  testifies  that  they  were  great  favourites 
with  the  actors  of  his  day — “ there  was  something 
so  catching  to  the  ear,  so  easy  to  the  memory,  in 
all  he  wrote.”  See  Confederacy,  The  ; Provoked 
Husband,  The  ; Provoked  Wife,  The  ; Relapse, 
The. 

Vanderbank,  Instructions  to.  A poem 
by  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  (q.v.),  in  imitation  of 
Denham’s  Advice  to  the  Poet.  It  was  agreeably 
ridiculed  by  Steele  in  The  Tatlcr. 

Vane,  Frank,  in  Sterling’s  poem  of  The 
Flection  (q.v.),  is  a rival  with  Peter  Mogg  (q.v.) 
for  the  representation  of  an  English  borough.  The 
sentiments  he  expresses  are  probably  those  of  John 
Sterling  himself. 

V ane,  Lady.  See  Frail,  Lady. 

V anessa.  See  Cadenus. 

“Vanille  of  society,  The.”  A phrase 
invented  by  Sydney  Smith.  See  his  Memoir  by 
his  daughter. 
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Vanity  Pair,  in  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's  Progress 
(q.v.) , is  the  name  of  a city  where  a fair  was  held 
all  the  year  round.  (See  Psalm  lxii.  9.)  “ The 

way  to  the  Celestial  City,”  says  Bunyan,  “lies 

i'ust  through  this  town  where  this  lusty  fair  is 
:ept ; and  he  that  would  go  to  the  city,  and  yet  not 
go  through  this  town,  must  needs  go  out  of  the 
world.” 

Vanity  Pair : “ a Novel  without  a Hero,”  by 
"William  Makepeace  Thackeray  (1811 — 1863) ; 
published  in  1847.  “There  are  scenes  of  all  sorts,” 
says  the  author  in  his  preface  to  the  work : £ ‘ some 
dreadful  combats,  some  grand  and  lofty  horse- 
riding,  some  scenes  of  high  life  and  some  of  very 
middling  indeed,  some  love-making  for  the  senti- 
mental, and  some  light  comic  business ; the  whole 
accompanied  by  appropriate  scenery,  and  brilliantly 
illuminated  with  the  author’s  own  candles.”  See 
Amelia  Sedley;  Crawley,  Captain  Rawdon; 
Dobbin,  Captain  ; Sharp,  Becky. 

Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  The.  A 

poem  in  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Juvenal; 
written  by  Dr.  Johnson  (q.v.),  and  described  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  as  “a  satire,  the  deep  and 
pathetic  morality  of  which  has  often  extracted 
tears  from  those  whose  eyes  wander  dry  over  pages 
professedly  sentimental.”  It  was  published  in 
1749,  and  brought  the  author  the  sum  of  fifteen 
guineas. 

“Vantage-ground  of  truth,  The.”— 

Bacon,  Pssays  (“  Of  Truth”). 

Vapians,  The.  A name  occurring  in  Twelfth 
Night,  act  ii.,  scene  3,  and  evidently  the  invention 
of  the  poet.  See  “ Queubus,  The  equinoctial 
of.” 

Vapid.  The  hero  of  Reynolds’s  comedy  of 
The  Dramatist  (q.v.) ; a dramatic  author,  who  goes 
to  Bath  “ to  pick  up  characters,”  and  who  has 
“ the  ardor  scribendi  upon  him  so  strong,  that  he’d 
rather  you’d  ask  him  to  write  an  epilogue  or  a 
scene  than  offer  him  your  whole  estate.  The  theatre 
was  his  world,  in  which  were  included  all  his  hopes 
and  wishes.” 

Varden,  Dolly.  See  Dolly  Varden. 

Varden,  Gabriel.  Father  of  Dolly,  in 

Dickens’s  novel  of  Barnaby  Pudge  (q.v.).  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  Gabriel  Varden  was  to  have  been 
the  title  of  a work  of  fiction  which  was  announced 
to  be  published  from  the  pen  of  Dickens  before  the 
appearance  of  Pickwick,  and  which  would  thus  have 
become  his  earliest  novel.  It  was  so  announced 
until  the  commencement  of  1837,  when  Macrone, 
who  was  to  have  issued  it,  failed  in  business,  and 
the  advertisement  was  withdrawn. 

“Variable  as  the  shade.” — Scott,  Mar- 
mion,  canto  vi.,  stanza  30. 

“Varied  earth,  the  moving  heaven, 

The.”  — Chorus  in  an  Unpublished  Drama,  by 
Alfred  Tennyson;  “written  very  early,”  and 


published  in  Poems  (1830),  (not  reprinted  in  Eng- 
land). 

“Variety’s  the  very  spice  of  life.” 

Lino  606,  book  ii.,  of  Cowper’s  Task  (q.v.). 

“Varying  year  with  blade  and  sheaf 

The.” — “ The  Sleeping  Palace,”  in  The  Day-Dream 
by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Vasa,  Gustavus.  See  Gustavus  Vasa. 

“Vasty  deep,  The.”— King  Henry  ir., 
part  i.,  act  iii.,  scene  1. 

Vathek  : “An  Arabian  Tale,  from  an  un- 
published MS.,”  by  William  Beckford  (1760 

1844) ; originally  written  in  French,  and  printed  in 
1787.  “It  was  composed,”  says  the  author,  “as 
it  now  stands,  at  twenty-two  years  of  age.  It  took 
me  three  days  and  two  nights  of  hard  labour.  I 
never  took  off  my  clothes  the  whole  time.”  The 
description  of  the  Hall  of  Eblis,  which  is  often 
quoted,  was  taken,  it  appears,  from  the  old  half 
at  Fonthill,  Beckford’s  residence,  probably  the 
largest  in  any  private  house  in  England.  “ It  was 
from  that  hall  I worked,  magnifying  and  colouring 
it  with  Eastern  character.  All  the  female  characters 
were  portraits  drawn  from  the  domestic  establish- 
ment of  old  Fonthill,  their  good  or  evil  qualities 
ideally  exaggerated  to  suit  my  purpose.”  Vathek 
was  translated  into  English,  it  is  not  known  by 
whom,  immediately  on  its  appearance.  “ It  was 
one  of  the  tales,”  says  Byron,  “I  had  a very 
early  admiration  of.  For  correctness  of  costume, 
beauty  of  description,  and  power  of  imagination,  it 
far  surpasses  all  European  imitations,  and  bears 
such  marks  of  originality  that  those  who  have 
visited  the  East  will  find  some  difficulty  in  believing 
it  to  be  more  than  a translation.”  Byron  further 
refers  to  Beckford  in  the  first  canto  of  Childe 
Harold. 

Vaudracour  and  Julia.  A poem  by 
William  Wordsworth,  in  which  the  writer  treats 
the  passion  of  love  with  more  force  and  glow  than 
is  customary  with  him. 

Vaughan,  Charles  Janies,  D.D.,  Master 
of  the  Temple  (b.  1816),  has  published  Past  Words 
in  the  Parish  Church  at  Doncaster  (1869),  Half 
Hours  in  the  Temple  Church  (1871),  The  Solidity  of 
True  Religion  (1874),  Heroes  of  Faith  (1876),  and 
many  other  works. 

Vaughan,  Henry,  poet  and  devotional 
writer  (b.  1621,  d.  1695),  published  Poems,  with  the 
Tenth  Satyre  of  Juvenal  Englished  (1646) ; Olor 
Pscanus  (1651),  (q.v.)  ; Silex  Scintillans  (1650 — 55), 
(q.v.);  The  Mount  of  Olives  (1652),  (q.v,) ; Flores 
Solitudinis  (1654),  (q.v.)  ; and  Thalia  Rcdiviva 
(1678),  (q.v.).  An  edition  of  his  Poems  appeared 
in  1847.  See  the  Biography  by  Lyte.  “Vaughan’s 
art,”  says  MacDonald  in  England's  Antiphon,  “ is 
not  comparable  to  that  of  Herbert’s.  He  is  camless 
and  somewhat  rugged.  If  he  can  get  his  thought 
dressed,  and  thus  made  visible,  he  does  not  mind 
the  dress  fitting  awkwardly,  or  even  being  a little 
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out  of  elbows.  And  yet  ho  has  grander  lines  and 
phrases  than  any  in  Herbert.  Ho  has  occasionally 
a daring  success  that  strikes  one  with  astonish- 
ment. In  a word,  he  says  more  splendid  things 
than  Herbert,  though  ho  writes  inferior  poems. 
His  thought  is  profound  and  just,  tho  harmonies 
in  his  soul  are  true,  its  artistic  and  musical  ear  is 
defective.  His  movements  are  sometimes  grand, 
sometimes  awkward.  Herbert  is  always  gracious.” 
See  Silurist,  The. 

Vaughan,  Robert  Alfred,  Dissenting 
minister  and  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1823,  d. 
1855),  wrote  Hours  icith  the  Mystics  (1856).  His 
Essays  and  Remains,  with  a memoir  by  his  father, 
appeared  in  1858. 

Vaughan,  Robert,  D.D.,  Nonconformist 
divine  (b.  1795,  d.  1868),  published  The  Life  and 
Opinions  of  Wy  cliff e (1828) ; Congregationalism 
(1842);  The  Modern  Pulpit  (1842);  The  Age  of 
Great  Cities  (1843) ; Essays  on  History,  Philosophy, 
and  Theology  (1849)  ; Revolutions  in  English  His- 
tory; and  other  works.  He  started  The  British 
Quarterly  Revieio  in  1844. 

“Vaulting  ambition.” — Macbeth , act  i., 
scene  7. 

Vaurien:  “or,  Sketches  of  the  Times.”  A 
philosophical  novel  by  Isaac  Disraeli  (1766 — 
1848),  published  in  1797. 

Vaux,  Thomas  (Lord),  poet  (b.  1510,  d. 
1557).  The  poems  of  this  writer  were  originally 
printed  in  Tottel's  Miscellany  (q.v.),  (1557),  and  The 
Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices  (q.v.),  (1576). 

Vavasour.  A character  in  Disraeli’s  novel 
of  Tancred  (q.v.). 

Veck.  Toby,  in  Dickens’s  story  of  The 
Chimes  (q.v.),  is  a London  ticket-porter  who, 
plying  his  vocation  near  an  old  church,  listens  to 
the  voices  of  the  bells,  and  learns  encouragement 
from  them.  The  story  is  mainly  occupied  by  a 
description  of  his  dream,  and  ends  with  his  per- 
formances in  a country  dance  to  the  step  which 
had  obtained  for  him  the  nickname  of  Trotty. 
“ They  called  him  Trotty  from  his  pace,  which 
meant  speed  if  it  did  not  make  it.  He  could  have 
walked  faster  perhaps;  most  likely;  but  rob  him* 
of  his  trot,  and  Toby  would  have  taken  to  his  bed 
and  died.” 

Vedder,  David,  poet  (b.  1790,  d.  1854),  wrote 
Orcadian  Sketches  (1832).  His  collected  Poems 
appeared  in  1842. 

Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan,  The. 

One  of  the  tales  in  verso  told  by  Fcramors  in 
Moore’s  Lalla  Rookh  (q.v.).  The  real  story  of  the 
Prophet,  who  was  called  Mokanna,  from  tho  veil  of 
silver  or  golden  gauze  he  always  wore,  may  bo 
read  in  Herbelot. 

Velvet,  The  Rev.  Morphine.  A preacher 
in  Samvel  Warren’s  Ten  Thousand  a Year  (q.v.) ; 
described  as  being  one  “ who  feeds  his  audionco 
with  milk  well  sugared.” 


Venerable  Bede,  The.  See  Bede. 

Venerable  Initiator,  The.  A title  be- 
stowed upon  William  of  Occam  (q.v.),  the  scholastic 
philosopher,  on  account  of  the  lead  he  took  in  the 
theological  and  philosophical  discussions  of  his  day. 

Venetia.  A novel  by  Benjamin  Disraeli 
(q.v.),  published  in  1837.  See  Delta. 

Venice  Preserved.  A tragedy  by  Thomas 
Otway  (1651 — 1685);“  his  last  and  greatest  dramatic 
work,”  published  in  1682.  Johnson  speaks  of  “ want 
of  morality  in  tho  original  design,  and  the  despicable 
scenes  of  vile  comedy  with  which  he  has  diversified 
his  tragic  action.  The  striking  passages,”  he  says, 
“ are  in  every  mouth,  and  the  public  seems  to  judge 
rightly  of  the  faults  and  excellences  of  this  play, 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a man  not  attentive  to  decency 
or  zealous  for  virtue,  but  of  one  who  conceived 
forcibly  and  drew  originally  by  consulting  nature 
in  his  own  breast.” 

“Venice  sat  in  state,  Throned  on  her 

hundred  isles.” — Byron,  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage, 
canto  iv.,  stanza  1. 

Venice,  The  Stones  of.  A work  by  John 
Buskin  (q.v.),  published  in  1851. 

Venison,  The  Haunch  of.  “A  poetical 
epistle  to  Lord  Clare,”  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728 
—1774). 

Venn,  Henry,  clergyman  and  religious  writer 
(b.  1725,  d.  1797),  published  The  Complete  Duty  of 
Man  (1764),  Sermons  (1759),  Mistakes  in  Religion 
Exposed  in  an  Essay  on  the  Prophecy  of  Zacharias 
(1774),  and  other  Works.  His  Life,  and  a Selection 
from  his  Letters,  was  published  by  the  Rev.  J ohn 
Venn  (1834).  See  Sir  J.  Stephen’s  essay  on  The 
Evangelical  Succession.  See  Duty  of  Man,  The 
Complete. 

Venus  and  Adonis.  A poem  by  William 
Shakespeare,  published  in  1593,  when  the  author 
was  in  his  twenty-ninth  year.  It  is  full  of  fine 
passages,  but  treats  the  old  myth  of  Venus’s  pas- 
sion for  the  beautiful  youth  Adonis  in  too  generally 
licentious  a tone  to  admit  of  its  being  very  widely 
read.  It  was  Shakespeare’s  first  work,  and  has  all 
the  faults  of  youth. 

“Venus  rising  from  a sea  of  jet.” — 

Waller,  Lines  to  the  Countess  of  Carlisle. 

“ Venus,  take  my  votive  tablet.”  First 
line  of  an  epigram  from  Plato,  by  Matthew  Prior 
(1664 — 1721),  called  The  Lady  who  offers  her  looking- 
glass  to  Venus. 

Verbal  Criticism.  A satire  in  verso  by 
David  Mallet  (1700 — 1765),  published  in  1733, 
and  aimed  at  the  great  scholar,  Richard  Bentley, 
whom  ho  describes  as — 

" In  error  obstinate,  In  wrangling  loud, 

For  trifles  eager,  positive,  and  proud  : 

Deep  in  the  darkness  of  dull  authors  bred, 

With  all  their  refuse  lumbered  on  liis  head.” 
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Vercelli  Book,  The.  A volume  of  old 
English  manuscripts,  so  called  becauso  originally 
discovered  in  1823  in  a monastery  at  Vercelli,  in 
tho  Milanese.  Among  its  contents  are  Cynewulf’s 
JElcne ; a Legend  of  St.  Andrew;  a Vision  of  the  Holy 
Hood;  a poem  on  The  Falsehood  of  Men;  another 
on  The  Fates  of  the  Apostles;  and  two  Addresses  of 
the  Soul  to  the  Body.  Sec  Exeter  Book,  The. 

Verdant  Green,  The  Adventures  of 

Mr.  A work  of  fiction  by  Cuthbert  Bede  (q.v.), 
descriptive  of  college  life ; published  in  1857. 

Vere,  Aubrey  Thomas  de,  poet  (b.  1814), 

has  written  The  Waldenses,  and  other  Foems  (1842); 
The  Search  after  Proserpine  (1843);  Sketches  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  (1850);  The  Infant  Bridal,  and 
other  Poems  (1874);  The  Fall  of  Bora  (1877) ; Antar 
and  Bora  (1877) ; and  other  works. 

“ Vere  de  Vere,  The  caste  of.”— Tenny- 
son, Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere. 

Vere,  Edward.  See  Oxford,  Earl  of. 

Vere,  Sir  Aubrey  de,  poet  (b.  1807,  d. 
1846),  wrote  Julian  the  Apostate  (1822) ; The  Duke 
of  Mercia  (1823) ; A Song  of  Faith,  and  other  Poems 
(1842) ; and  Mary  Tudor,  a drama  (1847). 

“ Verge  enough.”  See  “Ample  room.” 

Verges.  A watchman,  in  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing  (q.v.). 

Verisopht,  Lord  Frederick.  A dissolute 
young  nobleman,  friend  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  (q.v.), 
in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Nicholas  Niclcleby  (q.v.). 

Vernal  Ode,  A,  was  written  by  William 
Wordsworth  in  1817. 

Verne,  Jules.  The  best  works  of  this  French 
romancist  (b.  1828),  have  been  translated  into 
English.  Among  others  are  A Journey  to  the  Centre 
of  the  Farth,  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  under  the 
Sea,  From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon,  Around  the  Earth 
in  Eighty  Bays,  A * Floating  City,  and  Michael 
Stroggof. 

Vernon,  Diana.  See  Diana  Vernon. 

Verona,  The  Two  Gentlemen  of.  See 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The. 

Vers  de  Societe  is  the  title  which  in  England 
as  well  as  in  France  is  given  to  the  lightest  kind  of 
lyrical  poetry — the  poetry  which  either  busies 
itself  with  the  doings  and  sayings  of  the  fashion- 
able world,  or  treats  of  general  topics  in  a semi- 
careless, semi-serious  manner.  Of  this  species  of 
verse,  Frederick  Locker,  one  of  its  most  successful 
cultivators,  says  that  it  “ should  be  short,  elegant, 
refined,  and  fanciful,  not  seldom  distinguished  by 
chastened  sentiment,  and  often  playful.  The  tone 
should  not  be  pitched  high,  and  it  should  be 
idiomatic,  the  rhythm  crisp  and  sparkling,  the 
rhyme  frequent  and  never  forced,  while  the  entire 
poem  should  be  marked  by  tasteful  moderation, 
high  finish,  and  completeness,  for  however  trivial 
the  subject-matter  may  bo,  indeed,  rather  in  pro- 
portion to  its  triviality,  subordination  to  the  rules 


of  composition,  and  perfection  of  execution,  should 
bo  strictly  enforced.  Each  piece  cannot  be  expected 
to  exhibit  all  these  characteristics,  but  the  qualities 
of  brevity  and  buoyancy  are  essential.”  He  adds 
that  ‘ ‘ it  should  have  the  air  of  being  spontaneous 
and  no  one  has  fully  succeeded  in  it  without  pos- 
sessing a certain  gift  of  irony.  The  poem  may  be 
tinctured  with  a well-bred  philosophy,  it  may  be 
gay  and  gallant,  it  may  be  playfully  malicious  or 
tenderly  ironical,  it  may  display  lively  banter,  and 
it  may  be  satirically  facetious ; it  may  even,  con- 
sidering it  as  a mere  work  of  art,  be  pagan  in  its 
philosophy  or  trifling  in  its  tone,  but  it  must 
never  be  ponderous  or  commonplace.”  Among 
the  earliest  masters  in  this  peculiar  style,  were 
Ben  Jonson,  Raleigh,  and  Marlowe,  each  of  whom 
has  left  lyrics,  rivalling  in  grace  and  ease  the 
compositions  of  less  earnest  ages.  The  Cavaliers 
were  naturally  adepts  in  this  direction,  yielding 
as  they  do  the  names  of  men  like  Lovelace  and 
Suckling,  who  sang,  as  they  lived,  gaily  and 
gallantly.  In  a later  generation,  Waller  was 
supreme  in  this  way,  emulated  by  courtly  writers 
like  Sedley  and  Rochester.  The  eighteenth  cen- 
tury produced  society- verse  in  Pope,  Swift,  Prior, 
Goldsmith,  Gray,  and  Cowper.  Of  late  years,  the 
best  productions  in  that  vein  have  been  the  work 
of  Captain  Morris,  Canning,  Haynes  Bayly,  Thomas 
Moore,  Praed,  Thackeray,  Mortimer  Collins, 
Frederick  Locker,  and  Austin  Dobson,  with  many 
others  hardly  less  successful. 

“ Verse,  a breeze  mid  blossoms  stray- 
ing.” First  line  of  Youth  and  Age,  by  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge. 

Verse,  The  Danger  of  Writing.  A poem 
by  William  Whitehead  (1715 — 1785),  published 
in  1741,  in  which  he  complains  that 

“Not  in  this,  like  other  arts,  we  try 
Our  light  excursions  in  a summer  sky. 

No  casual  flights  the  dangerous  trade  admits. 

But  wits  once  authors  are  for  ever  wits. 

The  fool  in  prose,  like  earth’s  unwieldy  son, 

May  oft  rise  vig’rous,  though  lie’s  oft  o’erthrown ; 

One  dangerous  crisis  marks  our  rise  or  fall : 

By  all  we’re  courted,  or  we’re  shunned  by  all.” 

“Very  like  a whale.”—  Hamlet,  act  iii., 
scene  2. 

Very  Woman,  A:  “or,  the  Prince  of 
Tarent.”  A tragi-comedy  by  Philip  Massinger 
(1584 — 1640),  apparently  founded  on  an  Italian 
story.  It  appeared  in  1655. 

“Vesture  of  decay.”  See  “Muddy  ves- 
ture.” 

Veterans.  The  hero  of  Shakerley  Marmion’s 
comedy,  The  Antiquary  (q.v.). 

V etus . The  nom  de  plume  under  which  Edw ard 
Sterling  (1773 — 1847),  father  of  John  Sterling, 
the  poet  (1806 — 1844),  contributed  a series  of  letters 
to  The  Times  newspaper  in  1812  and  1813;  “volun- 
tary letters,  I suppose,”  says  Carlyle,  “ without 
payment  or  pre-engagement,  one  successful  letter 
cailing  out  another,  till  Vetus  aud  his  doctrines 
came  to  be  a distinguishable  entity,  and  the  busi- 
ness amounted  to  something  ; but  of  my  own 
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earliest  newspaper  reading,  I can  remember  tho 
name  Vetus  as  a kind  of  editorial  backlog  on  which 
able  editors  were  wont  to  chop  straw  now  and  then. 
Nay,  the  letters  were  collected  and  reprinted.”  Sec 
Thunderer. 

“ Vex  not  his  ghost:  O,  let  him  pass  : 

he  hates  him.”  The  hrst  line  of  a passage  in  King 
Lear,  act  v.,  scene  3,  which  was  used  with  much 
effect  by  Thackeray  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
Lecture  on  George  IV. 

“Vex  not  thou  the  poet’s  mind.”— The 

Foet's  Mind,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ Vibrates  in  the  memory.”  The  second 
line  of  a lyric  by  Shelley,  commencing : — 

“ Music,  when  soft  voices  die  ” (q.v.). 

Vicar  of  Bray.  See  Bray,  The  Vicar  of. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  The.  See  Wake- 
field, The  Vicar  of. 

Vicar  of  Wrexhill,  The.  A novel  by 
Mrs.  Frances  Trollope  (1778—1863),  published 
in  1837,  and  characterised  as  “ her  best.” 

“Vice  is  a monster  of  so  frightful 

mien.”  The  first  line  of  a couplet  in  Pope’s  Essay 
on  Man,  epistle  ii. , of  which  the  second  line  runs — 
“As  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen.” 

Dryden  had  previously  written  in  his  Kind  and 
Fanther  : — 

“ For  Truth  has  such  a face  and  such  a mien, 

As  to  be  loved,  needs  only  to  be  seen.” 

Vice,  The.  A grotesque  allegorical  character, 
who  “ invariably  figures,”  says  Wheeler,  “ in  the 
old  English  mysteries  and  moralities  which  pre- 
ceded the  rise  of  the  regular  modern  drama.  He 
was  fantastically  accoutred  in  a long  jerkin,,  a cap 
with  ass’s  ears,  and  a dagger  of  lath.  His  chief 
employment  was  to  make  sport  for  the  multitude 
by  leaping  on  the  back  of  the  Devil,  and  belabour- 
ing him  with  his  dagger  till  he  roared.  The  Devil, 
however,  always  carried  him  off  in  the  end.  He 
bore  the  name  sometimes  of  one  particular  vice, 
and  sometimes  of  another ; but  was  generally  called 
* The  Vice  ’ simply.” 

Victim,  The.  A lyric  by  Alfred  Tennyson, 
published  in  1868. 

Victor  and  Cazire,  Original  Poetry 

by,  published  in  1810,  and  containing  some  of  the 
earliest  efforts  of  the  poet  Shelley  when  scarcely 
seventeen  years  of  age.  Cazire  is  his  friend  Miss 
Grove.  Some  of  the  pieces  are  borrowed  bodily 
from  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis. 

Victoria,  Queen  (b.  1819),  has  appeared  as 
an  authoress  by  tho  publication  of  Leaves  from  the 
Journal  of  our  Life  in  the  Highlands  (1867). 

Victorian.  A student  of  Alcala,  tho  hero 
of  Longfellow’s  dramatic  poem,  The  Spanish 
Student  (q.v.) ; in  love  with  Preciosa. 

Victory  at  Agincourt,  For  the.  An  old 
ballad,  reprinted  by  Bishop  Percy  from  a MS. 
copy  in  the  Pepys  Collection. 


“Victory,  or  else  a grave.” — King  Henry 
VI.,  part  iii. , act  ii.,  scene  2. 

Vida,  Mark  Jerome.  The  Art  of  Poetry 
of  this  writer  (b.  1566)  was  translated  into  English 
verse  by  Christopher  Pitt  (q.v.),  and  published 
in  1725. 

Village  Blacksmith,  The.  A lyric  by 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  (b.  1807),  which 
thus  concludes : — 

“ Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought ; 

Thus  on  Its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought  1” 

Village  Coquettes,  The.  An  operatic 
burletta;  the  words  by  Charles  Dickens  (1812 — 
1870),  the  music  by  John  Hullah ; produced  in 
1836.  Braham  and  John  Parry  both  sang  in  it, 
and  some  of  the  songs,  such  as  The  Child  and  the 
Old  Man  sat  alone,  Love  is  not  a feeling  to  pass  away , 
Autumn  Leaves,  and  There's  a Charm  in  Spring,  are 
still  remembered. 

“ Village  Hampden,  that,  with  daunt- 
less breast,  Some.”  See  stanza  15  of  Gray’s  Elegy 
ivritten  in  a Country  Churchyard  (q.v.). 

Village  Minstrel,  The.  A poem  by  John 
Clare  (1793 — 1864),  descriptive  of  the  career  and 
feelings  of  a peasant  poet,  published  in  1821. 

Village,  Our.  A series  of  rural  sketches, 
contributed  by  Mary  Bussell  Mitford  (1786 — 
1855)  to  The  Lady's  Magazine  in  1819,  and  re- 
published in  1824.  A second  volume  followed 
in  1825,  a third  in  1828,  a fourth  in . 1830, 
and  a fifth  in  1832.  “Every  one,”  says  Chorley, 
“ now  knows  Our  Village,  and  every  one  knows 
that  the  nooks  and  corners,  the  haunts  and 
copses,  so  delightfully  described  in  its  pages,  will 
be  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Beading,  and  more  especially  around  Three -Mile- 
Cross,  a cluster  of  cottages  on  the  Basingstoke 
Boad,  in  one  of  which  the  authoress  resided  for 
many  years.” 

Village,  The.  A poem  by  George  Crabbe 
(q.v.),  descriptive,  as  the  title  would  imply,  of 
country  life  and  character.  Before  publication  in 
1783  it  had  been  seen  and  corrected  by  Johnson 
and  Burke,  and  when  it  appeared  its  success  was 
immediate  and  thorough.  It  was  quoted  every- 
where, and  earned  for  the  author  the  gift  of  a 
couple  of  small  livings  from  Lord  Thurlow. 

“Villaine  maketh  villeine.”— Chaucer, 
Fomaunt  of  the  Rose. 

“Villainous  low,  With  foreheads.”— 

The  Tempest,  act  iv.,  scene  1. 

“ Villainous  saltpetre.”— King  Henry  IV., 

part  i.,  act  i.,  sceno  3. 

Villeneuve,  Huon  do.  See  Aymon,  The 
History  of  the  Four  Sons  of. 

Villette.  A novel  by  Charlotte  Bronte 
(1816 — 1855)  ; published  in  1850. 
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Villiers,  George.  See  Buckingham,  Duke 
op. 

Vincentio.  Duke  of  Vienna,  in  Measure  for 
Measure  (q.v.).  Also  the  name  of  an  old  gentleman 
of  Pisa  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (q.v.) . 

“ Vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

But.”  A line  in  Pope’s  poem,  An  Essay  on  Man , 
which  may  he  compared  with  Milton’s  line  in 
Earadise  Lost,  hook  1 : — 

“ And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.” 

Vindicise  Gallic® : “A  Defence  of  the  French 
Devolution  and  its  English  Admirers  against  the 
Accusations  of  the  Eight  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,” 
by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (1765 — 1832) ; published 
in  1791.  Several  passages  were  suppressed  in  later 
editions. 

Vinegar  Bible,  The.  An  edition  published 
by  the  Oxford  Clarendon  Press  in  1717,  and  so 
called  because,  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  St. 
Luke’s  Gospel,  “ The  Parable  of  the  Vinegar”  is 
printed  instead  of  “ The  Parable  of  the  Vine- 
yard.” 

Vinesauf,  Geoffrey  de.  See  Nova 

PoETRIA. 

Viola.  Sister  to  Sebastian,  and  the  heroine  in 
Twelfth  Night  (q.v.);  in  love  with  Orsino,  the  Duke  of 
Illyria.  “ That  she  should  be  touched  by  a passion 
made  up  of  pity,  admiration,  gratitude,  tenderness, 
does  not,  I think,”  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  “in  any 
way  detract  from  the  genuine  sweetness  of  her 
character,  for  she  never  told  her  love." 

Violante.  One  of  theheroines  of  Lord  Lytton’s 
story  of  My  Novel  (q.v.),  of  whom  it  has  been  said 
that  “ to  the  unconscious  grace,  and  innate  nobility, 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  associate  with  high 
birth  and  a long  line  of  ancestors,  she  adds 
something  of  the  energy  and  modest  boldness  of 
the  Viola  [q.v.]  in  Twelfth  Night , and  possibly  Lord 
Lytton  may,  with  the  name,  have  borrowed  from 
Shakespeare  the  hint  of  her  relations  with 
L’Estrange.” 

Violante.  The  high-spirited  heroine  of 
Fletcher’s  Spanish  Curate  (q.v.). 

Violante,  Donna.  The  heroine  of  Mrs. 
Centlivre’s  comedy  of  The  Wonder  (q.v.) ; be- 
loved by  Don  Felix  (q.v.). 

Violenta.  See  Acheley,  Thomas. 

Violente.  A character  in  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well  (q.v.). 

Violet,  On  a Dead.  A lyric  by  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley. 

“Violets  plucked,  the  sweetest  rain,” 

— J ohn  Fletcher,  The  Queen  of  Corinth — 

“ Makes  not  fresh  nor  grow  again.” 

These  lines  reappear,  slightly  altered,  in  Percy’s 
composite  ballad  of  The  Friar  of  Orders  Orey. 

Virgidemiarum.  See  Satires  in  Six  Books.  I 


Virgil.  The  leading  English  versions  of  the 
JEneid  of  this  famous  poet  are  those  of  Gawin 
Douglas,  finished  in  1513;  of  Lord  Surrey  pub- 
lished in  1553  ; Thomas  Phaer  and  Thomas 
Twyne  (1558 — 1573);  Richard  Stanihurst  (1583)  * 
John  Dryden  (1697);  Christopher  Pitt  (1740)  ’ 
John  Conington  (1870);  and  William  Morns 
(1876).  See  the  Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers. 

Virgil  Travestie.  See  Scarronides. 

V irgil’s  Gnat.  A poem  by  Edmund  Spenser. 

Virgin  Martyr,  The.  A tragedy  by  Philip 
Massinger  (q.v.),  written  in  1622.  In  this  fine 
play  he  was  assisted  by  Dekker. 

Virgin  Unmasked,  The:  “or,  Female 
Dialogues,”  by  Bernard  de  Mandeville  (about 
1670 — 1733)  ; published  in  1709,  and  consisting  of 
coarse  discussions  on  an  indecent  subject. 

Virgin  Widow,  The.  A comedy,  by 
Francis  Quarles  (1592 — 1644),  wdiich  appeared 
in  1649.  This  was  the  only  dramatic  production  of 
the  author  of  Eivine  Emblems. 

Virginia.  The  subject  of  one  of  Macaulay’s 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  (q.v.). 

Virginians,  The : “ A Tale  of  the  Last 
Century,”  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 
(1811 — 1863)  ; published  in  1857.  “ The  Vir- 

ginians,” says  Hannay,  “ shows  many  of  Thack- 
eray’s best  qualities,  but  does  not  add  to  the 
resources  at  our  disposal  for  understanding  or 
measuring  his  powers.” 

Virginitatis,  De  Laude.  A prose  treatise 
by  Aldhelm  (656 — 709). 

Virginius.  A tragedy  by  James  Sheridan 
Knowles  (1^84 — 1862),  produced  originally  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  with  Macready  in  the 
title-role. 

Virolet.  The  hero  of  Fletcher’s  play  of  The 
Rouble  Marriage  ; married  to  Juliana  (q.v.)  and  to 
Martia  (q.v.). 

“Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below.” 

Line  310,  epistle  iv.,  of  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man 
(q.v.). 

“Virtue  alone  out-builds  the  pyra- 
mids.” Line  312,  night  vi.,  of  Young’s  poem  of 
Night  Thoughts. 

“Virtue  is  her  own  reward.”  A line 

which  occurs  in  Dryden’ s play  of  Tyrannic  Love 
(act  iii.,  scene  1).  A very  similar  thought  is  found 
in  Prior’s  Imitation  of  Horace  (book  iii.,  ode  3), 
Gray’s  Epistle  to  Methuen , and  Home’s  play  of 
Douglas  (act  iii.,  scene  1).  Henry  More,  in  his 
Cupid's  Conflict,  says,  “Virtue  is  to  herself  the  best 
reward.” 

“ Virtue  of  necessity,  Make  a .”—Ttco 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  iv.,  scene  1.  The  expres- 
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sion  appears  to  have  been  previously  used  by 
Chaucer  in  The  Squire's  Tule  : — 

“ Than  I made  vertu  of  nccessite.” 

It  is  found  also  in  Dryden’s  Talamon  and  Arcite. 

Virtue  or  Merit,  An  Enquiry  con- 
cerning, by  Anthony  Ashley  Cooler,  third 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (1671 — 1713);  published  in 
1699,  again  in  1709,  and  eventually  forming  the 
fourth  treatise  in  the  writer’s  Characteristics , pub- 
lished in  1711  and  1713. 

Virtuoso,  The.  A comedy  by  Thomas  Shad- 
well  (1640 — 1692),  produced  in  1676.  “ There  is 

nobody,”  says  Langbaine,  “ will  deny  this  play  its 
due  of  applause;  at  least,  I know  that  the 
university  of  Oxford — who  may  be  allowed 
competent  judges  of  comedy,  especially  of  such 
characters  as  Sir  Nicholas  Gimcrack,  and  Sir 
Eormal  Trifle — applauded  it.  And  as  no  one  ever 
undertook  to  discover  the  frailties  of  such  pre- 
tenders to  this  kind  of  knowledge  before  Mr. 
Shadwell,  so  none  since  Mr.  Jonson’s  time  ever 
drew  so  many  different  characters  of  humours,  and 
with  such  success.” 

“Virtuous  actions  are  but  born  and 

die.”  A line  in  Stephen  Harvey’s  translation  of 
Juvenal,  satire  ix. 

Virtuous  Octavia.  A “tame  and  feeble” 
Homan  play,  by  Samuel  Brandon  (temp.  Eliza- 
beth) ; produced  in  1598. 

“ Virtuousest,  discreetest,  best.”  See 

“Wisest,”  &c. 

Vision,  A.  The  title  of  what  Chambers  calls 
“ a grand  and  thrilling  ode,”  by  Robert  Burns, 
“ in  which  he  hints — for  more  than  a hint  could 
not  be  ventured  upon — his  sense  of  the  degradation 
of  the  ancient  manly  spirit  of  his  country  under 
the  Conservative  terrors  of  the  passing  era.” 

Vision  of  Judgment,  A.  A poem  by 
Robert  Southey  (1774 — 1843),  published  in  1821. 
See  next  paragraph. 

Vision  of  Judgment,  The:  “byQuEVEDo 
Redivivus  ; suggested  by  the  composition  so 
entitled  by  the  author  of  Wat  Tyler"  (q.v.),  and 
published  in  1822.  “ Qucvcdo  Redivivus  ” is  Lord 

Byron,  who  wrote  this  poetical  parody  upon 
Southey’s  poem  in  revenge  for  an  attack  on 
him  by  the  latter  in  a newspaper  of  the  day. 
Southey  had  also  denominated  Byron,  in  his  Vision 
of  Judgment , the  leader  of  the  “ Satanic  School  of 
Poetry  ” (q.v.).  The  scene  of  Byron’s  satire  is  laid 
hard  by  the  gates  of  heaven,  where  St.  Peter  stands 
ready  to  admit  those  worthy,  and  whither  tho 
devil  repairs  in  order  to  show  just  reason  why 
King  George  III.,  who  has  just  died, 

11  By  no  moans  could  or  should 
Make  out  a case  to  be  exempt  from  woe 
Eternal.” 

To  this  end  he  calls  several  witnesses,  including 
Wilkes  and  Junius,  and  the  latter  has  just  “ melted 


in  celestial  smoke,”  when  the  ghost  of  Southey 
makes  its  appearance,  and  after  recounting  briefly 
all  the  things  he  has  written,  he  proceeds  to  read 
a few  lines  from  an  unpublished  MS.,  which  causes 
the  company  to  disperse  in  great  disorder,  and 
induces  St.  Peter  to  knock  the  poet  down  with  his 
bunch  of  keys. 

“ All  I saw  further,  in  tho  last  confusion. 

Was,  that  King  George  slipp’d  into  heaven  for  one  ; 

And  when  the  tumult  dwindled  to  a calm, 

I left  him  practising  the  hundredth  psalm.” 

Vision  of  Poets,  A.  A poem  by  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning  (1809 — 1861),  published  in 
1844.  It  describes  how 

“ A poet  could  not  sleep  aright, 

For  his  soul  kept  too  much  light 
Under  his  eyelids  for  the  night,” 

and  how  he 

“rose  disquieted 

With  sweet  rhymes  ringing  thro’  his  head, 

And  in  the  forest  wandered,” 

meeting  there  a lady  whose  mission  it  was  to 
“ crown  all  poets  to  their  worth,”  and  through 
whose  agency  he  obtains  a sight  of  some  of  the 
great  men  of  song.  These  are  characterised  in 
generally  felicitous  terms. 

Vision  of  Sin,  The.  An  allegorical  poem 
by  Alfred  Tennyson,  written  in  1842. 

“ Vision  and  the  faculty  divine,  The.” 

— Wordsworth,  The  Excursion,  book  i. 

Vision  of  the  Sea,  A.  A poetic  fragment 
by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  written  in  1820. 

Vision,  The.  A poem  by  John  Sheffield, 
Duke  of  Buckinghamshire  (1649 — 1721),  written 
in  1680,  during  a voyage  to  Tangiers.  It  is  “a 
licentious  poem,”  says  Johnson,  “such  as  was 
fashionable  in  those  times,  with  little  power  of 
invention  or  propriety  of  sentiment.” 

Vision,  The  Theory  of,  by  George 
Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne  (1684 — 1753),  was 
published  in  1709.  The  author’s  aim  in  this  treatise 
is  “to  distinguish,”  says  Dugald  Stewart,  “the 
immediate  and.  natural  objects  of  sight  from  the 
seemingly  instantaneous  conclusions  which  experience 
and  habit  teach  us  to  draw  from  them  in  our 
earliest  infancy ; or,  in  the  more  concise  meta- 
physical language  of  a later  period,  to  draw  the 
line  between  the  original  and  acquired  perceptions 
of  the  eye.” 

Visions:  “of  Bellay,”  “of  Petrarch,”  “of 
the  World’s  Vanity.”  Poems  by  Edmund  Spenser. 

Visions,  A Book  of.  By  Egwin,  Bishop  of 
Worcester  (d.  about  768). 

Visions  in  Verse.  Poems  by  Nathaniel 
Cotton  (1721 — 1788),  intended  “for  tho  instruc- 
tion of  younger  minds.” 

“Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching 

sight.” — Gray,  The  Bard,  part  iii.,  stanza  1. 

“Vital  spark  of  heav’nly  flame.”  First 

lino  of  The  Eying  Christian  to  his  Soul  (q.v.),  an 
ode  by  Alexander  Pope  (1688 — 1744). 
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Vitalis,  Ordericus.  See  Ordericus  Vitalis. 

Vivian.  The  pseudonym  adoptod  by  George 
Henry  Lewes  (q.v.)  in  various  contributions  to 
The  Leader. 

Vivian  Grrey.  A novel  by  Benjamin  Disraeli 
(q.v.),  published  ml826 — 7.  The  writer  is  supposed 
to  have  indicated,  if  nothing  more,  his  own  character 
in  that  of  the  hero,  who  is  represented  as  being,  like 
himself,  the  son  of  a literary  man,  and  between  whose 
career  and  that  of  the  subsequent  Lord  Beacons- 
field  there  are  certain  points  of  likeness.  Among 
the  other  characters  in  the  book  are  the  Marquis 
of  Carabas,  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  Stapylton  Toad, 
Mrs.  Million,  and  many  others.  In  one  of  his 
prefaces  to  the  work,  the  author  describes  Vivian 
Grey  as  a youthful  production,  having  all  the 
usual  faults  of  youth.  It  was  highly  popular 
when  first  published,  and  is  still  widely  read, 
chiefly,  however,  for  the  light  it  is  supposed  to 
throw  upon  the  author’s  life  and  character. 

Vivien.  The  title  of  one  of  Tennyson’s  Idylls. 
“ The  wily  Vivien  ” is  she  who  ensnares  the  prophet 
Merlin  in  “ the  hollow  oak.” 

“For  Merlin  once  had  told  her  of  a charm. 

The  which,  if  any  wrought  on  any  one 
With  woven  paces  and  with  waving  arms. 

The  man  so  wrought  on  ever  seem'd  to  lie 
Closed  in  the  four  walls  of  a hollow  tower. 

From  which  was  no  escape  for  evermore, 

And  none  could  find  that  man  for  evermore, 

Nor  could  he  see  hut  him  who  wrought  the  charm. 

“ Coming  and  going,  and  he  lay  as  dead 
And  lost  to  life  and  use  and  name  and  fame. 

And  Vivien  ever  sought  to  work  the  charm 
Upon  the  great  Enchanter  of  the  time. 

As  fancying  that  her  glory  would  he  great 
According  as  his  greatness  whom  she  quenched.” 

“ Vocal  spark.”— Wordsworth,  A Morning 
Exercise. 

“Voice  of  the  sluggard,  ’Tis  the.” 

First  line  of  some  verses  by  Dr.  Watts. 

“Voiceful  sea,  The.” — Coleridge,  Fancy 
in  Nubibus. 

Voices  of  the  Night.  Poems  by  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  (b.  1807),  published  in 
1841.  They  include  the  Prelude , the  Hymn  to  the 
Night , A Psalm  of  Life , and  Flowers. 

“Violet  by  a mossy  stone,  A.”  A line 
in  Wordsworth’s  poem,  beginning — 

“She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways.” 

The  whole  verse  runs — 

“ A violet  hy  a mossy  stone. 

Half-hidden  from  the  eye ! 

Fair  as  a star  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky.” 

Volpone  : “ or,  the  Fox.”  A comedy  by  Ben 
Jonson  (1574 — 1637),  written  in  1605.  Hazlitt 
calls  it  his  best  play ; “ prolix  and  improbable, 
but  intense  and  powerful.  It  seems  formed  on 
the  model  of  Plautus  in  unity  of  plot  and  in- 
terest.” The  principal  character  is  represented 
as  a wealthy  sensualist,  who  tests  the  character 


of  his  friends  and  kinsmen  by  a variety  of 
stratagems,  obtains  from  them  a large  addition  to 
his  riches  by  the  success  of  his  impostures,  and 
finally  falls  under  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  ‘‘Vol- 
pone,” says  Campbell,  “is  not,  like  the  common 
misers  of  comedy,  a more  money-loving  dotard,  a 
hard,  shrivelled  old  mummy,  with  no  other  spice 
than  his  avarice  to  preserve  him — he  is  a happy 
villain,  a jolly  misanthrope,  a little  god  in  his  own 
selfishness ; and  Mosca  [q.v.]  is  his  priest  and  pro- 
phet. Vigorous  and  healthy,  though  past  the  prime 
of  life,  he  hugs  himself  in  his  harsh  humour,  Iris 
successful  knavery  and  imposture,  his  sensuality 
and  his  wealth,  with  an  unhallowed  relish  of  selfish 
existence.” 

Volscius,  Prince,  in  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham’s farce  of  The  Iiehearsal  (q.v.),  is  in  love  with 
Parthenope  (q.v.). 

Voltaire.  The  Life  of  this  French  writer  was 
written  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  in  1759.  See  the 
essay  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  included  in  his  Miscel- 
laneous Works  ; and  the  Life  hy  Francis  Espinasse 
(1866) ; the  biographical  study  by  John  Morley, 
published  in  1871 ; also  Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers,  in  which  is  included  a work  on  Voltaire 
by  Colonel  Hamley. 

Voltimand.  A courtier,  in  Hamlet  (q.v.). 

Vortigern  and  Eowena.  A drama  written 
by  William  Henry  Ireland  (q.v.),  and  put  for- 
ward by  him  as  the  work  of  Shakespeare.  It  was 
brought  out  at  Drury  Lane,  with  Kemble  as  the 
leading  character,  but  was  immediately  condemned, 
the  line, 

“And  when  this  solemn  mockery  is  o’er,” 

significantly  emphasised  by  the  actor,  being  taken 
up  by  the  pit,  and  received  with  a roar  of  ironical 
approval  which  sealed  the  fate  of  the  drama. 

Vox  Clamantis.  The  second  part  of  a great 
poem  by  John  Gower  (1320 — 1402),  written  in 
Latin,  and  never  printed.  It  is  in  seven  books, 
of  alternate  hexameter  and  pentameter  verse, 
and  “ treats,”  according  to  a contemporary  chroni- 
cler, “ of  that  marvellous  event  which  happened  in 
England  in  the  time  of  King  Richard  II.,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign,  when  the  servile  rustics 
rose  impetuously  against  the  nohles  and  gentles  of 
the  kingdom,  pronouncing,  however,  the  innocence 
of  the  said  lord  the  king,  then  under  age,  his  case 
therefore  excusable.  He  declares  the  faults  to  be 
more  evidently  from  other  sources  by  which,  and 
not  by  chance,  such  strange  things  happen  among 
men.  And  the  title  of  this  volume,  the  order  of 
which  contains  seven  sections,  is  called  Vox 
Clamantis:  the  Voice  of  one  Crying.”  This,  of 
course,  refers  to  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler, 
in  1381.  Many  years  later,  after  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.,  Gower  added  to  this  poem  a supple- 
ment called  The  Tripartite  Chronicle  (q.v.).  See 
Confessio  Amantis  and  Speculum  Meditantis. 
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Voyage  and  Travaile,  The,  “which 
treateth  of  the  Way  to  the  Hierusalem,  and  of 
the  Marvayles  of  Inde,  with  other  Islands  and 
Countryes,”  hy  Sir  John  Mandeville  (q.v.) ; origi- 
nally written  in  English,  thon  translated  into  Latin, 
and  finally  into  English,  “ that  every  man  of  his 
nacioun”  might  read  it. 

Voyage  of  Captain  Popanilla,  The. 

A work  of  fiction  by  Benjamin  Disraeli  (q.v.), 
published  in  1828. 

“ Vulgar  flight  of  common  souls,  The.” 

— Murphy,  Zenobia,  act  v.,  scene  2. 

Vyet,  Childe.  A ballad,  printed  by  Maid- 
ment,  Buchan,  and  Jamieson.  “Lady  Maisry, 
loving  Childe  Vyet,  is  forced  to  marry  his  elder 
brother,  Lord  Ingram,  and  a sudden  fate  falls  upon 
the  three.”  The  two  brothers  kill  one  another, 
and  Lady  Maisry  goes  mad.  See,  in  Jamieson’s 
collection,  the  ballad  called  Lord  Wa'yates  and  Auld 
Ingram. 


W 

Wace,  Maistre,  Norman  poet  (b.  1112, 
d.  1184),  wrote  Le  Roman  de  Brut  and  Le  Roman 
de  Ron.  See  The  Retrospective  Review  for  Novem- 
ber, 1853;  Wright’s  Biographia  Literaria;  and 
Plugnet’s  Notice  sur  la  vie  et  les  ecrits  de  Robert 
Wace.  See  Layamon  and  Kou. 

“Wad  some  Pow’r  the  giftie  gie  us, 

O.”  See  Louse,  To  a. 

Waddington,  George,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Durham  (1793 — 1869),  published  A Visit  to  Greece 
(1825),  A History  of  the  Church  from  the  Earliest 
Ages  to  the  Reformation  (1833),  and  A History  of 
the  Reformation  on  the  Continent  (1841). 

Waddington,  William  of,  was  the  English 
author  of  the  French  work,  Manuel  dcs  Peches, 
which  Robert  de  Brunne  translated  into  English 
as  A Handling  of  Sins  (q.v.).  Waddington’s 
own  work  was,  however,  so  far  from  being  original 
that  he  himself  said  of  it,  “ Rien  del  mien  ni 
mettrai.” 

Wade,  Thomas,  poet  (b.  1805),  has  published 
Mundi  et  Cordis  (1835),  and  other  works.  See  Sted- 
man’s  Victorian  Poets. 

“Wade  through  slaughter  to  a throne, 

Forbade  to.” — Gray,  Elegy  written  in  a Country 
Churchyard. 

Wadman,  Widow.  A character  in  Sterne’s 
novel  of  Tristram  Shandy  (q.v.);  an  intriguing 
female,  who  essays  the  heart  of  Uncle  Toby  (q.v.). 

“Waft  a sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Polo, 

And.”  Lino  68  of  Pope’s  epistle  of  Abelard  to 

Eloisa. 


Wager,  Lewis.  See  Marie  Magdalene. 

Wager,  W.  See  Longer  thou  livest,  &c. 

Wages.  A lyric  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  origi- 
nally published  in  Macmillan  s Magazine. 

Waggoner,  The.  A poem  in  four  cantos  by 
William  Wordsworth,  written  in  1805,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Charles  Lamb.  It  was  published  in  1819. 

Waife,  Gentleman,  in  Lord  Lytton’s  novel 
of  What  Will  he  Bo  with  It  ? is  described  by  The 
Quarterly  Review  as  “ a perfectly  new  character, 
drawn  with  all  the  tender  delicacy  of  a Sophocles — 
the  old  man,  who,  for  the  sake  of  screening  a dis- 
solute and  criminal  son,  consents  to  undergo  trans- 
portation, and  for  years  to  bear  the  imputation  of 
a felon ; struggling  against  poverty  for  the  support 
of  his  grandchild,  with  the  same  thrift  and  calm 
philosophy  as  Dr.  Riccabocca;  dreading  success 
more  than  failure,  because  it  brings  notoriety ; re- 
fusing each  proffer  of  friendship,  and  loving  dark- 
ness because  his  deeds  are  good  and  his  son’s  evil.” 

Wake,  Sir  Isaac,  political  and  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  about  1575,  d.  1632),  was  the  author 
of,  among  other  works,  Rex  Platonicus,  sive  de 
Potentissimi  principis  Jacobi  regis  ad  Acad.  Oxon. 
adventu . (1605),  which  contains  a passage  that  is 
said  to  have  suggested  to  Shakespeare  the  plot  of 
his  Macbeth. 

Wake,  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(b.  1657,  d.  1737),  was  the  author  of  An  Exposition 
of  the  Boctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  (1686), 
An  English  Version  of  the  Genuine  Epistles  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  (1693),  and  The  State  of  the 
Church  and  Clergy  of  England  Considered  (1697). 
His  Remains  include  Charges  and  Sermons. 

“Waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre, 

Or.” — Gray,  Elegy  written  in  a Country  Church- 
yard. 

Wakefield,  Gilbert,  scholar  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  (b.  1756,  d.  1801),  published  a large 
number  of  works,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
his  translation  of  the  New  Testament;  Poemata 
Latine  partim  scripta,  partim  reddita  (1776);  An 
Essay  on  Inspiration  (1781);  A Plain  and  Short 
Account  of  the  Nature  of  Baptism  (1781) ; An  En- 
quiry into  the  Opinions  of  the  Christian  Writers  of 
the  three  first  centuries  concerning  the  Person  of  Jesus 
Christ  (1784) ; Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence  of 
the  Christian  Religion  (1789);  Silva  Critica  (1789 — 
95) ; An  Enquiry  into  the  Expediency  and  Propriety 
of  Public  or  Social  Worship  (1792) ; Evidences  of 
Christianity  (1793) ; An  Examination  of  the  Age 
of  Reason , by  Thomas  Paine  (1794)  ; A Reply  to 
Thomas  Paine's  Second  Part  of  the  Age  of  Reason 
(1795) ; Observations  on  Pope  (1796)  ; and  A Reply 
to  some  Parts  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff's  Address  to 
the  People  of  Great  Britain  (1798).  His  Memoirs , 
written  by  Himself  appeared  in  1792  ; his  Corre- 
spondence with  the  late  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox 
in  the  years  1796—1801,  chiefly  on  subjects  of  Classical 
Literature,  appeared  in  1813. 
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Wakefield  Plays,  The,  sometimes  called  the 
Towneley  or  the  Widkirk  Mysteries;  Towneley, 
because  the  only  MS.  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained belongs  to  the  libraxy  of  the  Towneley 
family  at  Towneley,  Lancashire  ; and  Widkirk, 
from  the  statement  made  by  Douce  in  1814  to  the 
effect  that  they  “ formerly  belonged  to  the  Abbey 
of  Widkirk,  near  Wakefield,  in  the  county  of 
York.”  It  has  since  been  discovered  that  no  such 
place  as  Widkirk  ever  existed,  and  that  as  at 
Woodkirk — which  is  four  miles  from  the  town  of 
Wakefield — there  were  no  guilds  or  trades,  it  is 
obvious  the  plays  could  only  have  been  acted  at  the 
latter  place,  winch  is  also  sufficiently  indicated  by 
internal  evidence.  The  mysteries,  which  are  thirty- 
two  in  number,  were  first  published  in  1836  for  the 
Surtees  Society.  “ The  metres,”  says  Professor 
Moi’ley,  “are  more  various  and  irregular  than  those 
of  the  Chester  or  Coventry  series,  and  more  freely 
broken  up  into  dialogue  by  the  dramatic  spirit  of 
the  writers.  It  is  evident  that  these  plays  are  not, 
as  the  other  sets  appear  to  be,  the  production  of 
one  wit.”  A full  analysis  of  them  will  be  found 
in  Collier’s  History  of  Dramatic  Literature  and 
Morley’s  English  Writers.  See  Shepherd's  Play, 
The. 

Wakefield,  The  Vicar  of.  A novel  by 
Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728 — 1774),  published  in 
1766,  with  the  sub-title  of  A Tale,  supposed  to  be 
written  by  himself — i.e.,  the  Yicar.  It  had  been 
written  as  early  as  1764,  when  Johnson,  calling  at 
his  lodgings,  found  he  had  been  arrested  by  his 
landlady  for  rent,  “ at  which  he  was  in  a violent 
passion.”  “ He  had  got  a bottle  of  Madeira  and  a 
glass  before  him.  I put  the  cork  into  the  bottle, 
desired  he  would  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to 
him  of  the  means  by  which  he  might  be  extricated. 
He  then  told  me  he  had  a novel  ready  for  the  press, 
which  he  produced  to  me.  I looked  into  it,  and 
saw  its  merit;  told  the  landlady  I would  soon 
return,  and,  having  gone  to  a bookseller,  sold  it 
for  £60.”  The  bookseller  was  Newberry,  by 
whom  the  tale  was  issued  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1766.  By  May,  a second  edition  had  been  called  for ; 
by  August,  a third ; and  a sixth  had  been  issued 
before  Goldsmith’s  death  in  1774.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  most  European  languages,  and  it  was  only 
four  years  after  its  publication  that  Herder  read  a 
German  version  of  it  to  the  poet  Goethe,  who 
admired  it  greatly.  “ How  simple  this  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  was,”  says  Professor  Masson,  “how 
humorous,  how  pathetic,  how  graceful  in  its 
maimer,  how  humane  in  every  pulse  of  its  meaning, 
how  truly  and  deeply  good ! So  said  everybody ; 
and  gradually  into  that  world  of  imaginary  scenes 
and  beings,  made  familiar  to  English  readers  by 
former  works  of  fiction,  a place  of  special  regard 
was  found  for  the  ideal  Wakefield,  the  Primrose 
family  (q.v.),  and  all  their  belongings.” 

“Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay.”  First 
line  of  a Hunting  Song  by  Scott,  first  published  in 
The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1808 : — 

“ To  the  greenwood  haste  away.” . 


“ Waking  bliss,  Such  sober  certaintv 

of.  — Milton,  Comus , lino  263. 


Wald,  Matthew.  A novel  by  John  Gibbon 
Lockhart  (1794—1854),  published  in  1824,  and 
written  in  an  autobiographical  form. 

Walden,  Thomas  of  (b.  about  1380,  d. 
1430),  wrote  Doctrinale  Antiquitatum  Ecclesice 
(q.v.);  Dc  Sacramentis ; Bundles  of  Master  John 
Wiclif’s  Tares  with  Wheat ; Fasciculi  Zizaniorurn  ; 
and  various  books  on  theological  and  metaphysical 
subjects. 


Waldly,  John  of.  See  Mirror  of  Life, 
The. 


Walford,  Edward,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1823),  has  published  A Handbook  of  the  Greek 
Drama  (1856) ; Lives  of  the  Prince  Consort  (1862), 
Lord  Palmerston  (1867),  and  Louis  Napoleon 
(1873)  ; Old  and  New  London  (after  vol.  ii.) ; Tales 
of  our  Great  Families  (1877)  ; and  many  other 
works.  He  was  for  some  time  the  editor  of  Once 
<a  Week  (1864 — 67)  and  of  The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine (1866 — 68),  and  has  contributed  largely  to 
periodical  literature. 


Walker,  Clement  (d.  1651),  was  the  author 
of  The  History  of  Lndependency,  published  in  three 
parts,  in  1618,  1649,  and  1651.  A fourth  part  was 
added  by  another  hand  in  1660. 

Walker,  John,  lexicographer  (b.  1732,  d. 
1807),  published,  in  1775,  A Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language , answering  at  once  the  Purposes  of 
Rhyming,  Spelling,  and  Pronouncing ; Elements  of 
Elocution  (1781) ; Hints  for  Improvement  in  the  Art 
of  Reading  (1783) ; The  Melody  of  Sjpeaking  Deli- 
neated (1787) ; A Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary 
and  Expositor  of  the  English  Language  (1791) ; 
Rhetorical  Grammar  (1801) ; English  Themes  and 
Essays  (1801) ; The  Academic  Speaker  (1801) ; Out- 
lines of  English  Grammar  (1805);  and  A Rhyming 
Dictionary  (q.v.). 

Walker,  Obadiah.  See  Beauty,  A Dis- 
course OF. 

Walker,  Sir  Edward  (b.  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  d.  1677),  wrote  Historical 
Discourses  upon  the  Progress  and  Success  of  the  A rms 
of  Charles  I.,  §c.  (1705),  the  most  important  por- 
tions of  which  are  their  accounts  of  the  personal 
history  of  that  king,  in  1644 — 5,  and  of  Charles  II., 
in  his  Scotch  expedition,  in  1650 — 1.  He  is  also 
credited  with  A Circumstantial  Account  of  the 
Preparations  for  the  Coronation  of  Charles  II. 
(1820),  and  Iter  Carolinum,  a diary  of  the  move- 
ments of  Charles  I.,  from  1641  to  his  death, 
published  in  1660. 

Walker,  Thomas,  magistrate  (b.  1784,  d. 

1836),  was  the  author  of  The  Original  (q.v.). 

Walking  Gentleman,  A.  The  name 
assumed  by  Thomas  Colley  Grattan  (1796 — 
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1864),  in  the  publication  of  his  work,  entitled 
High-ways  and  Bye-ways , or  Tales  of  the  Road-side , 
picked  up  in  the  French  Provinces  (1825). 

“Walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night, 

She.”  First  line  of  one  of  Byron’s  Hebrew 
Melodies  (q.  v.). 

“ W alks  the  waters  like  a thing  of  life, 

She.”  See  stanza  3,  canto  i.,  of  Byron’s  poem 
of  The  Corsair : — 

“ And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife.” 

W all.  A character  in  the  interlude  of  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe,  in  A Midsummer  Might's  Bream , enacted 
by  Snout,  a tinker : — 

“ In  this  same  interlude  it  doth  befall, 

That  I,  one  Snout  by  name,  present  a wall.” 

Wallace,  Alfred  Russel,  scientific  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1822),  has  published 
Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro  (1852),  The 
Malay  Archipelago  (1869),  Contributions  to  the 
Theory  of  Natural  Selection  (1870),  and  The  Geo- 
graphical Bistribution  of  Animals. 

Wallace,  Donald  Mackenzie  (b.  1841), 
is  the  author  of  Russia  (1877). 

Wallace,  James.  A novel  by  Bobert  Bage 
(1728 — 1801),  published  in  1788. 

Wallace,  The  Acts  and  Deeds  of  Sir 
William.  A poetical  chronicle  written  about  the 
year  1460,  by  the  wandering  minstrel  called  Blind 
Harry  (q.v.).  It  is  written  in  the  ten-syllabled 
couplet,  and  is  said  to  have  been  mainly  founded  on 
a Latin  Life  of  the  hero  by  his  schoolfellow,  J ohn 
Blair — 

“ The  man 

That  first  compild  in  dyt  the  Latyne  buk 
Ofl  Wallace  lyff,  rycht  famous  of  renoune.” 

It  was  republished  in  1869.  “ Blind  Harry,”  says 

Professor  Morley,  “was  more  patriot  than  poet, 
but  where  the  spirit  of  the  patriot  is  active,  the 
life-blood  of  song  flows  warm.” 

Wallenstein.  A drama  in  two  parts,  trans- 
lated from  Schiller  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
in  1800. 

Waller,  Edmund,  poet  (b.  1605,  d.  1687). 
The  first  collection  of  this  writer’s  works  was  made 
by  himself,  and  published  in  1664.  It  went 
through  numerous  editions  in  his  life-time,  and 
was  followed  in  1690  by  a Becond  collection  of 
poems,  written  in  his  later  years.  Tho  complete 
Works  of  Edmund  Waller , Esq.,  in  Verse  and  Prose , 
published  by  Mr.  Fenton , appeared  in  1729.  The 
Poems  were  edited  by  Robert  Bell  in  1866. 
See  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets.  “Tho  characters,” 
nays  that  writer,  “by  which  Waller  intended  to 
distinguish  his  writing  aro  sprightliness  and 
dignity;  in  his  smallest  pieces  he  endeavours  to 
bo  gay ; in  the  larger,  to  be  great.  Of  his  airy 
and  light  productions,  the  chief  source  is  gallantry, 
that  attentive  reverence  of  femalo  excellence  which 
has  descended  to  us  from  tho  Gothic  ages.  As  his 


poems  are  commonly  occasional,  and  his  addresses 
personal,  he  was  not  so  liberally  supplied  with 
grand  as  with  soft  images.  Tho  delicacy  which 
he  cultivated,  restrains  him  to  a certain  nicety  and 
caution,  even  when  he  writes  upon  the  slightest 
matter.  He  has,  therefore,  in  his  whole  volume, 
nothing  burlesque,  and  seldom  anything  ludicrous 
or  familiar.  He  seems  always  to  do  his  best, 
though  his  subjects  are  often  unworthy  of  his  care. 
His  thoughts  are  for  the  most  part  easily  under- 
stood, and  his  images  such  as  the  superficies  of 
nature  readily  supplies ; he  has  a just  claim  to 
popularity,  because  he  writes  to  common  degrees 
of  knowledge,  and  is  free  at  least  from  philo- 
sophical pedantry,  unless,  perhaps,  the  end  of  a song 
To  the  Sun  may  be  excepted,  in  which  he  is  too 
much  a Copernican.  His  thoughts  are  sometimes 
hyperbolical,  and  his  images  unnatural.  His 
images  of  gallantry  are  not  always  in  the  highest 
degree  delicate.  Sometimes  a thought,  which 
might  perhaps  fill  a distich,  is  expanded  and 
attenuated  till  it  grows  weak  and  almost  evanescent. 
His  sallies  of  casual  flattery  are  sometimes  elegant 
and  happy,  as  that  in  return  of  The  Silver  Pen ; 
and  sometimes  empty  and  trifling,  as  that  upon 
The  Card  torn  by  the  Queen.  There  are  a few  Lines 
Written  in  the  Buchess's  Tasso,  which  he  is  said  by 
Fenton  to  have  kept  a summer  under  correction. 
It  happened  to  Waller,  as-  to  others,  that  his- 
success  was  not  always  in  proportion  to  his  labour. 
Of  these  pretty  compositions,  neither  the  beauties 
nor  the  faults  deserve  much  attention.  The 
amorous  verses  have  this  to  recommend  them, 
that  they  are  less  hyperbolical  than  those  of  some 
other  poets.  Waller  is  not  always  at  the  last 
gasp  ; he  does  not  die  of  a frown,  nor  live  upon  a 
smile.  There  is,  however,  too  much  love,  and  too 
many  trifles.  Little  things  are  made  too  important ; 
and  the  Empire  of  Beauty  is  represented  as 
exerting  its  influence  further  than  can  be  allowed 
by  tho  multiplicity  of  human  passions  and  tho 
variety  of  human  wants.  Of  his  nobler  and  more 
weighty  performances,  the  greater  part  is  pane- 
gyrical. He  certainly  very  much  excelled  in 
smoothness  most  of  the  writers  who  were  living 
when  his  poetry  commenced.  But  he  was  rather 
smooth  than  strong;  of  the  “ full  resounding  line” 
which  Pope  attributes  to  Dry  den,  he  has  given  very 
few  examples.  The  general  character  of  his  poetry  is 
elegance  and  gaiety.  He  is  never  pathetic,  and  very 
rarely  sublime.  He  seems  neither  to  have  had  a 
mind  much  elevated  by  nature,  nor  amplified  by 
learning.  His  thoughts  are  such  as  a liberal  con- 
versation and  large  acquaintance  with  life  would 
easily  supply.”  See  Panegyric  upon  the  Lord 
Protector  ; Sacharissa. 

WaUer,  John  Francis,  LL.D..  poet  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1810),  has  published  The 
Slingsby  Papers  (1852),  Poems  (1854),  The  Bead 
Bridal  (1856),  Pictures  from  English  Literature 
(1870),  The  Revelations  of  Peter  Brown  (1870),  and 
Festival  Talcs  (1873).  He  was  for  many  years  tho 
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editor  of  The  Dublin  University  Magazine ; has 
edited  (with  biographical  memoirs)  the  works  of 
Swift,  Goldsmith,  and  Moore  ; and  has  contributed 
largely  to  periodical  literature.  He  also  edited 
The  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography . 
See  Slingsby,  Jonathan  Freke. 

Waller,  Sir  William,  general  (b.  1597, 
d.  1668),  wrote  Divine  Meditations  upon  Several 
Occasions  with  a Daily  Directory  (1680),  and  a 
Vindication  of  the  Character  and  Conduct  of  Sir 
William  Waller , Knt.,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Parliamentary  Forces  in  the  West ; explanatory  of  his 
taking  up  Arms  against  King  Charles  the  First, 
written  by  himself , now  first  published  from  the 
original  Manuscript  (1793).  See  Wood’s  Athence 
Oxonienses. 

Wallis,  John,  D.D.,  mathematician  (b. 
1616,  d.  1703),  wrote  A Grammar  of  the  English 
Tongue  (1653) ; Mnemonica  : or,  the  Art  of  Memory 
(1661)  ; Hobbius  Heauton-timorumenos  (1662) ; 
Mechanica,  sive  de  Motu  (1670),  and  other  works, 
republished  in  a complete  form  in  1693 — 9,  the 
titles  of  which  may  he  read  in  Hutton’s  Philoso- 
phical Dictionary.  For  autobiographical  particu- 
lars, see  the  publisher’s  appendix  to  the  preface  to 
Hearne’s  edition  of  Langtoft’s  Chronicle. 

“ Walnuts  and  the  wine,  Across  the.” 

— Tennyson,  The  Miller's  Daughter. 

Walpole.  A comedy  by  Edward,  Lord 
Lytton  (q.v.),  published  in  1869,  and  founded  on 
incidents  in  the  career  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

Walpole,  Horace,  fourth  Earl  of  Orford, 
antiquary  (b.  1717,  d.  1797),  wrote  Aides  Walpoli- 
ance  : or,  a Description  of  the  Pictures  at  Houghton 
Hall , the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Earl  of  Or- 
ford (1752) ; Catalogue  of  the  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors  of  England,  with  Lists  of  their  Works 
(1758);  Fugitive  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse  (1758); 
Catalogue  of  the  Collections  of  Pictures  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  (1760) ; Anecdotes  of  Painting  in 
England  (1762 — 71)  ; Catalogue  of  Engravers  who 
have  been  born  or  resided  in  England  (1763) ; The 
Castle  of  Otranto  (1765),  (q.v.);  Historic  Doubts  on 
the  Lije  and  Reign  of  King  Richard  III.  (1768), 
(q.v.);  The  Mysterious  Mother  (1768),  (q.v.);  Mis- 
cellaneous Antiquities  (1772)  ; Description  of  the 
Villa  of  Horace  Walpole  at  Strawberry  Hill  (1772)  ; 
Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Miscellanies  of  Thomas 
Chatterton  (1779)  ; Hieroglyphick  Tales  (1785)  ; 
Essay  on  Modern  Gardening  (1785) ; Hasty  Produc- 
tions (1791);  Memoirs  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  (1751 
— 60)  of  the  Reign  of  George  II.  (edited  by  Lord 
Holland  in  1812)  ; Reminiscences  (collected  in 
1818) ; Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  King  George  III. 
from  his  accession  to  1771  (edited  by  Sir  Denis  Le 
Marchant  in  1845)  ; Journal  of  the  Reign  of  George 
III.  from  1771  to  1783  (edited  by  Dr.  Doran  in 
1859);  and  several  minor  publications.  A complete 
edition  of  The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of 
Orford,  edited  by  Peter  Cunningham,  chrono- 


logically arranged,  illustrated  with  noteB,  and 
accompanied  by  a general  index,  appeared  in  1857. 
His  Memoirs,  edited  by  Eliot  Warburton,  were 
published  in  1851.  See  Macaulay’s  Essays  from 
The  Edinburgh  Review  and  Scott’s  Biographies. 
“ It  is  the  fashion,”  wrote  Lord  Byron,  “ to  under- 
rate Horace  Walpole ; firstly,  because  he  was  a 
nobleman,  and  secondly,  because  he  was  a gentle- 
man; but  to  say  nothing  of  the  composition  of 
his  incomparable  letters,  and  of  The  Castle  of 
Otranto,  he  is  the  ‘ ultimus  Romanorum,'  the 
author  of  The  Mysterious  Mother , a tragedy  of  the 
highest  order,  and  not  a puling  love-play.  He  is 
the  father  of  the  first  romance  and  the  last  tragedy 
in  our  language,  and  surely  worthy  of  a higher 
place  than  any  living  author,  be  he  who  he  may.” 
This  exaggerated  estimate  of  Walpole  may  be  con- 
trasted with  Macaulay’s  criticism  : “ None  but  an 
unhealthy  and  disorganised  mind  could  have  pro- 
duced such  literary  luxuries  as  the  works  of  Horace 
Walpole.  His  mind  was  a bundle  of  inconsistent 
whims  and  affections.  He  played  innumerable 
parts,  and  over-acted  them  all.  When  he  talked 
misanthropy  he  out-Timoned  Timon;  when  he 
talked  philanthropy  he  left  Howard  at  an  immea- 
surable distance.” 

Walsh,  William,  poet,  critic,  and  scholar 
(b.  1663,  d.  1709),  wrote  The  Golden  Age  Restored ; 
Eugenia,  a Defence  of  Women  ; Esculapius  : or,  the 
Hospital  of  Fools  ; and  A Collection  of  Letters  and 
Poems,  amorous  and  gallant.  See  Johnson’s  Lives 
of  the  Poets.  The  reader  will  remember  Pope’s 
reference  to  him  in  The  Dunciad : — 

“And  knowing  Walsh  would  tell  me  I could  write.” 

Walsingham,  Thomas,  monk  of  St.  Albans, 
and  chronicler  (circa  1400),  wrote  Historia  Angli- 
cana  (q.v.)  ; and  Ypodigma  Neustrice,  vel  Normannice 
ab  Irruptione  Normannorum  usque  ad  Annum 
Sextum  regni  Henrici  V.  (1574).  Both  works  were 
reprinted  in  1603. 

Walter,  John,  journalist  (b.  1739,  d.  1812), 
began  The  Daily  Universal  Register  on  January  1, 
1785,  merging  it,  on  January  1,  1788,  into  the 
paper  which  is  now  known  as  The  Times  (q.v.). 

Walter  of  Varila.  A vassal  of  the  Land- 
grave Lewis,  in  Charles  Kingsley’s  dramatic 
poem  of  The  Saint's  Tragedy  (q.v.).  He  represents 
the  “healthy  animalism”  of  the  Teutonic  mind, 
with  its  mixture  of  deep  earnestness  and  hearty 
merriment. 

Walter,  Richard.  See  Anson,  George, 
Lord. 

Walter,  William.  See  Sigismunda. 

Walton,  Brian,  Bishop  of  Chester  (b.  1600, 
d.  1661),  is  best  known  as  the  editor  of  the  Poly- 
glott  Bible,  which  goes  by  his  name.  He  was,  how- 
ever, the  author  of  several  valuable  and  interesting 
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treatises.  See  the  Life  by  Todd  (1821).  See  also 

POLYGLOTTA  BlBLIA  WaLTONI. 

Walton,  Izaak,  biographer  and  angler  (h. 
1593,  d.  1683),  wrote  Lives  of  Donne  (1640),  Wotton 
(1651),  Hooker  (1665),  Herbert  (1670),  and  Sander- 
son (1678),  the  first  four  being  published  together 
in  1671.  The  Compleat  Angler:  or,  the  Contem- 
plative Man's  Recreation  (q.v.),  appeared  in  1653. 
Walton  also  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Donne 
in  1633,  and  he  is  said  to  he  the  author  of  “two 
modest  and  peaceable  letters”  on  Love  and  Truth 
(q.v.),  which  were  published  in  1680.  A Life  of 
Izaak  Walton,  including  Notices  of  his  Contem- 
poraries, was  published  by  Dr.  Zouch  in  1814.  See 
also  the  Lives  by  Hawkins,  Nicholas,  and  Dow- 
ling. See  “ Satellites  burning  in  a lucid  ring,” 
and  Thealma  and  Clearchus. 

Waltz,  The:  “an  Apostrophic  Hymn,”  by 
Horace  Hornem,  Esq.  {i.e.,  Lord  Byron),  published 
in  1813.  A satirical  poem,  in  the  heroic  couplet, 
directed  against  the  improprieties  of  a dance  which 
had  a short  time  previously  been  introduced  into 
England.  The  writer  represents  himself  as  “a 
country  gentleman  of  a Midland  county,”  who, 
disgusted  with  what  he  witnessed  at  a ball,  “ sat 
down,  and,  with  the  aid  of  William  Fitzgerald,  Esq., 
and  Dr.  Bushy,  composed  the  hymn”  in  question. 

“Waly,  waly  up  the  bank,  O.”  See 

“ 0 WALY',  WALY  UP  THE  BANK.” 

Wamba.  “Son  of  Witless,”  and  jester  to 
Cedric  of  Rotherwood,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
romance  of  Ivanhoe  (q.v.). 

“ W andered  east  (I’ve),  I’ve  wandered 

west,” — Motherwell,  Jeanie  Morison — 

" Through  many  a weary  day.” 

‘‘Wanderer  (A),  Wilson,  from  thy 

native  land.”  First  line  of  an  Ode  to  Rae  Wilson, 
Esquire,  by  Thomas  Hood. 

Wanderer  of  Switzerland,  The.  A 

poem  by  James  Montgomery  (1771 — 1854),  pub- 
lished in  1806,  and  severely  reviewed  in  The 
Edinburgh  Review  for  January,  1807.  It  was 
apropos  of  the  latter  notice  that  Byron  declared 
this  poem  of  Montgomery’s  to  be  “ worth  a 
thousand  Lyrical  Ballads  and  at  least  fifty  ‘ de- 
graded epics.’  ” 

Wanderer,  The.  A poem  contained  in  the 
Exeter  Book  (q.v.),  in  which  the  wanderer  bewails 
the  slaughter  of  his  lord  and  kinsmen,  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  king,  and  the  hardship  of  his  wander- 
ings. “ Into  this  half  epic  mattor,”  says  Warton, 
“ are  woven  reflections  on  the  excellence  of  con- 
stancy and  silent  endurance,  and  on  the  transitory 
nature  of  earthly  things : the  ruins  which,  cover 
the  faco  of  the  earth  aro  but  presages  of  that 
general  destruction  to  which  all  things  aro  tend- 
ing ; the  -world  grows  old  and  decrepit  day  by 
day.” 


Wanderer,  The.  A poem  by  Richard 
Savage  (q.v.),  published  in  1729. 

Wanderer,  The:  “or,  Female  Difficulties.” 
A novel  by  Madame  D’Arblay  (1752 — 1840),  pub- 
lished in  1814,  for  which  she  received  the  sum  of 
£1,500.  “Yet,”  as  Alias  Kavanagh  says,  “ The 
Wanderer  is  a dull  story,  in  spite  of  character, 
incident,  evident  care,  and  minor  merits.”  The 
heroine  is  called  Juliet  Granville,  and  is  wedded 
to  a man  whom  she  despises,  from  whom  she  flees 
in  despair,  and  by  whom  she  is  relentlessly  followed, 
until  his  death  delivers  her  from  her  torture,  and 
restores  her  to  liberty  and  social  rank. 

Wanderer,  The.  The  title  given  by  Robert, 
Lord  Lytton  (q.v.),  to  a collection  of  liis  miscel- 
laneous lyrics  published  in  1859. 

Wandering  Jew,  The.  A ballad  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  relates  how  this  famous 
personage  appeared  at  Hamburgh  in  1547,  and 
pretended  he  had  been  a shoemaker  at  the  time  of 
Christ’s  crucifixion.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Pepys 
collection.  The  story  of  the  "Wandering  Jew  is 
told  by  Matthew  of  Paris,  and  may  be  consulted  in 
the  erudite  pages  of  Baring- Gould’s  Curious  Myths 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Wandering  Jew,  The.  A romance  by 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  written  in  conjunction 
with  Captain  Medwin,  about  1809,  when  the  poet 
was  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Wandering  Muses,  The : “ or,  the  River 
of  Forth  Feasting.”  See  River  of  Forth  Feast- 
ing. 

Wandering  Prince  of  Troy,  The.  An 

old  ballad  on  the  subject  of  the  travels  of  .ZEneas. 

Wandering  Willie.  A song  by  Robert 
Burns  (1759 — 1796),  the  heroine  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Allan  Cunningham,  was  Mrs.  Riddel. 
Chambers,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  was  written 
on  Mrs,  Maclehose,  who  was  then  in  the  West 
Indies,  seeking  a reunion  with  her  husband. 

“ Wauken,  ye  Breezes,  row  gently,  ye  Billows, 

And  waft  my  dear  laddie  ance  mair  to  my  arms.” 

Wandering  Wood,  The,  in  Spenser’s 
Faerie  Queene,  is  the  place  where  the  Red  Cross 
Knight  (q.v.)  and  Una  (q.v.)  encounter  Error, 
who  is  slain  by  the  former. 

“Want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense.” 

A line  in  Roscommon’s  Essay  on  Translated  Verse. 

“Want  of  pence,  That  eternal.”  See 

“ Pence,  That  eternal  yvant  of.” 

“Wanton  wiles.”  — Milton,  L' Allegro, 
line  27. 

“War  (Ez  fur),  I call  it  murder.”— 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers. 

“War  its  thousands  slays:  peace  its 
ten  thousands.” — Beilby  Porteous,  Death,  lino 
178. 
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“War,  Sinews  of.”  See  “Sinews  of 
war.” 

“ War,  war  is  still  the  cry,  ‘war  even 

to  the  knife ! ’ ” — Byron,  Childe  Harold' s Pilgrimage, 
canto  i.,  stanza  86.  The  expression,  “ war  to  the 
knife,”  is  said  to  have  been  uttered  by  General 
Palafox  in  reply  to  a summons  to  surrender  Sara- 
gossa in  1808. 

“Warbler  of  poetic  prose.”  A descrip- 
tion applied  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  by  William 
Cowper  in  his  Task,  book  iv.  (“Winter  Even- 
ing”). 

“Warbles  his  native  wood-notes 

wild.” — Milton,  L' Allegro.  The  allusion  is  to 
Shakespeare. 

Warburton  and  a Warburtonian, 
Tracts  by.  Published  by  Samuel  Parr  (1747 — 
1825)  in  1789.  The  tracts  were  early  compositions 
by  William  Warburton,  not  admitted  into  the 
collected  editions  of  his  works ; and  the  Warbur- 
tonian was  Bishop  Hurd,  who  had  been  as  full  of 
adulation  for  his  brother  bishop  as  he  had  been  of 
recrimination  for  his  opponents,  and  whom  Parr 
bitterly  attacked  in  the  preface  to  the  Tracts.  See 
Disraeli’s  Quarrels  of  Authors. 

Warburton,  Eliot  Bartholomew 
George,  novelist  and  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1810,  d.  1852),  wrote  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross 
1845) ; Memoirs  of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers 
1849);  Reginald  Hastings  (1850);  Darien:  or,  the 
Merchant  Prince  (1851) ; and  A Life  of  the  Dari  of 
Peterborough  (1853). 

Warburton,  William,  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
(b.  1698,  d.  1779),  published  Miscellaneous  Trans- 
lations, in  Prose  and  Verse,  from  Roman  Poets, 
Orators,  and  Historians  (1714)  ; A Critical  and 
Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies 
and  Miracles,  as  related  by  Historians,  §c.  (1727) ; 
The  Alliance  between  Church  and  State  (1736), 
(q.v.) ; The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  Demonstrated 
(q.v.) ; A Vindication  of  Pope's  Dssay  on  Man 
(1740) ; A Commentary  on  the  same  work  (1742) ; 
Julian  (1750)  ; The  Principles  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,  occasionally  opened  and  explained 
(1753 — 54)  ; A View  of  Lord  Rolingbroke’s  Phi- 
losophy (1756) ; The  Doctrine  of  Grace  (1762) ; 
and  some  minor  publications.  His  Works  were 
edited  by  Bishop  Hurd  in  1788.  His  Literary 
Remains  appeared  in  1841,  under  the  editorship  of 
the  Rev.  F.  Killigrew.  His  Letters  to  the  Hon. 
Charles  Yorke  from  1752  to  1770  were  privately 
printed  in  1812.  Dr.  Parr  edited  in  1789  Tracts 
by  Warburton  and  a Warburtonian  (q.v.)  [Bishop 
Hurd],  and  in  1808,  Letters  from  a late  eminent 
Prelate  [Warburton]  to  one  of  his  Friends  [Bishop 
Hurd].  The  Life  of  Bishop  Warburton  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson  in  1863.  See  also 
Bibliotheca  Parnasia,  and  The  Quarterly  Review  for 
June,  1812.  See  Prodigies  and  Miracles. 


Ward,  Artemus.  The  literary  pseudonym 
of  Charles  Farrer  Browne,  an  American 
humorist  (1832—1867),  whose  story  is  told  in  the 
preface  to  his  Lecture  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  in 
The  Genial  Showman,  by  E.  P.  Hingston.  His 
Book  of  Goaks  and  Travels  among  the  Mormons  ap- 
peared in  1865,  and  Artemus  Ward  in  Ijondon  in 
1867. 

Ward,  Edward,  poet  (b.  1667,  d.  1731), 
wrote  a large  number  of  Works,  published  in  a 
collected  form  in  1717,  of  which  the  following 

are  the  most  important : — The  London  Spy  (1698 

1700) ; Hudibras  Redivivus  (q.v.) ; Vulgus  Bri- 
tannicus  (1710) ; Nuptial  Dialogues  and  Debates 
(1710) ; and  The  History , of  the  Grand  Rebellion 
digested  into  Verse  (1713).  A list  of  Ward’s  various 
writings  is  given  in  Lowndes’  Bibliographer' s 
Manual.  For  Biography  see  Baker’s  Biographia 
Dramatica  and  The  Retrospective  Review,  vol.  iii. 

Ward,  Robert  Plumer,  novelist  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer  (b.  1765,  d.  1846),  wrote  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Foundation  and  History  of  the 
Laws  of  Nations  in  Europe  (1794) ; Tremaine  : or, 
the  Man  of  Refinement  (1825) ; De  Vere  : or,  the  Man 
of  Independence  (1827);  Illustrations  of  Life  (1837); 
Pictures  of  the  World  (1838) ; The  Revolution  of 
1688  (1838);  De  Clifford:  or,  the  Constant  Man 
(1841)  ; and  Chatsworth  : or,  the  Romance  of  a 
Week  (1844).  His  Memoirs,  with  selections  from 
his  diaries  and  letters,  appeared  in  1850. 

Ward,  Thomas,  Roman  Catholic  contro- 
versialist (b.  1652,  d.  1708),  wrote  Errata  of  the 
Protestant  Bible,  and  England's  Reformation,  a 
Hudibrastic  poem. 

“ Warder  of  the  brain,  Memory,  the.” 

— Macbeth,  act  i.,  scene  7. 

Wardlaw,  Lady.  See  Halket,  Elizabeth. 

Wardlaw,  Ralph,  D.D.,  Dissenting  divine 
(b.  1779,  d.  1853),  wrote  Sermons  (1809) ; Discourse 
on  the  Principal  Points  of  the  Socinian  Controversy 
(1814)  ; ' TJnitarianism  Incapable  of  Vindication 
(1816)  ; Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  (1821)  ; 
Essays  on  Pardon  and  Assurance  (1831)  ; On  Faith 
and  Atonement  (1832) ; On  the  Sabbath  (1832) ; 
Christian  Ethics  (1834);  On  National  Church  Estab- 
lishments (1839)  ; Female  Prostitution  (1842)  ; 
On  the  Atonement  (1843) ; Life  of  Joseph  (1845) ; 
Infant  Baptism  (1846) ; Congregational  Independency 
(1848) ; On  the  Miracles  (1853) ; Systematic  Theo- 
logy, and  lectures  on  various  portions  of  Scripture 
(1860,  1861,  and  1862).  His  Life  was  published 
by  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander  in  1856. 

tf; 

Wardle,  Mr.  A fat  gentleman  in  Dickens’s 
novel  of  the  Pickwick  Papers  (q.v.),  who  possesses 
two  daughters,  Emily  and  Isabella,  and  a maiden 
sister,  of  uncertain  age,  called  Rachel.  For  their 
first  appearance,  see  chapter  iv. 

Waring.  A poem  by  Robert  Browning  (b- 
1812),  of  which  the  opening  lines  are; — 
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" What’s  become  of  Waring 
Since  he  gave  us  all  Che  slip, 
Chose  land-travel  or  sea-faring, 
Boats  and  chest  or  stall  and  scrip, 
Bather  than  pace  up  and  down, 

Any  longer,  London-town? " 


By  Waring  the  poet  means  Alfred  Domett,  who, 
so  long  ago  as  1837,  “was  contributing  lyrics 
to  Blackivood , which  justly  won  the  favour  of  the 
burly  editor.  From  a young  poet  who  could  throw 
oft  a glee  like 


or, 


“ 'Hence,  rude  Winter,  crabbed  old  fellow, 
“ * All  who’ve  known  each  other  long,’ 


his  friends  had  a right  to  expect  a brilliant  future. 
But  he  was  an  insatiable  wanderer,  and  ‘ could  not 
rest  from  travel.’  His  productions  dated  from 
every  portion  of  the  globe ; finally  he  disappeared 
altogether,  and  ceased  to  be  heard  from,  but  his 
memory  was  kept  green  by  Browning’s  nervous 
characterisation  of  him.  After  three  decades  the 
question  was  answered,  and  our  vagrant  bard  re- 
turned from  Australia  with  a long  South  Sea  idyl, 
Ranolf  and  Amahia — a poem  justly  praised  by 
Browning  for  varied  beauty  of  power,  but  charged 
with  the  diffuseness,  transcendentalism,  defects  of 
art  and  action,  that  were  current  among  Domett’s 
radical  brethren  so  many  years  ago.  The  world,” 
:says  Stedman,  writing  in  1876,  “ has  gone  by  him. 
The  lyrics  of  his  youth,  and  chiefly  a beautiful 
Christmas  Hymn,  are,  after  all,  the  best  fruits,  as 
they  were  the  first,  of  his  long  and  restless  life.” 
(He  published  in  1877  a volume  of  lyrics,  old  and 
new,  entitled  j Flotsam  and  Jetsam.) 


“Warn  (To),  to  comfort,  and  com- 
mand.”— Wordsworth,  She  teas  a Phantom  of 
Delight. 

Warner,  Anna  B.,  an  American  authoress, 
sister  of  Susan  Warner  (q.v.),has  published,  under 
the  pseudonym  of  “ Amy  Lothrop,”  Dollars  and 
Cents  (1852),  My  Brother  s Keeper  (1855),  Stories  of 
Vinegar  Hill  (1871),  and  various  other  works, 
including  several  in  conjunction  with  her  sister. 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley,  American 
humorist,  has  published  My  Summer  in  a Garden; 
Backlog  Studies  ; Baddech,  and  that  Sort  of  Thing ; 
Saunterings ; The  Gilded  Age  (with  Mark  Twain) ; 
Mummies  and  Moslems;  and  other  works. 


Warner,  Susan.  See  Wetherell,  Eliza- 
beth. 


Warner,  Sybil.  A character  in  Lord  Lyt- 

■ ton’s  Last  of  the  Barons. 


Warner,  William,  poet  (b.  1558,  d.  1609), 
wrote  Albion' s England  (1586 — 1606),  (q.v.)  ; Ban 
his  Syrinx , or  Pipe,  compact  of  Seven  Recdcs,  &c. 
(1584) ; besides  translating  the  Menccclimi  of 
Plautus.  See  Argentile  and  Co  ran  ; Syrinx. 


Warning  to  Fair  Women,  The.  An  old 

Elizabethan  tragedy,  in  which  a London  merchant 
is  murdered  by  his  wifo  and  her  paramour.  It 


was  published  in  1599.  It  includes  personifications 
of  Tragedy,  History,  and  Comedy,  each  of  whom 
claims  superiority  and  the  possession  of  the  stage. 

Warren  Hastings,  Charges  Against. 

A pamphlet  by  John  Logan  (1748 — 1788),  which 
excited  considerable  attention  at  the  time  of  its 
publication,  and  led  to  the  prosecution  of  its  pub- 
lisher by  the  House  of  Commons.  See  the  Essay 
on  Warren  Hastings,  by  Macaulay. 

Warren,  John  Leicester,  poet,  has  pub- 
lished Rehearsals,  a Book  of  Verses  (1870) ; Philoc- 
tetes,  a Metrical  Drama  (1871);  Orestes,  a Metrical 
Drama  (1871) ; and  Searching  the  Net,  a Book  of 
Verses  (1873).  “ This  poet,”  says  Stedman,  “ is  of 

the  most  cultured  type.  His  Rehearsals  is  a collec- 
tion of  verses  that  generally  show  the  influence  of 
Swinburne,  but  include  a few  psychological  studies 
in  a widely  different  vein.  He  is  less  florid  and 
ornate  than  his  favourite  master ; all  of  his  work 
is  highly  finished,  and  much  of  it  very  effective.” 

Warren,  Samuel,  D.C.L.,  novelist  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer  (b.  1807,  d.  1877),  wrote  Passages 
from  the  Diary  of  a Late  Physician  (1837) ; Ten 
Thousand  a Year  (1841);  Now  and  Then  (1847); 
The  Lily  and  the  Bee  (1851)  ; Miscellanies,  Critical 
and  Imaginative  (1854)  ; The  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Development  of  the  Age  (1854)  ; and  several  legal 
works.  His  writings  were  published  in  a uniform 
edition  in  1854 — 5. 

Warres,  Warres,  Warres,  Arma 
Virumque  Cano.  A poem  attributed  by 
Rimbault,  in  his  preface  to  The  Knight's  Con- 
juring, to  Thomas  Dekicer  (about  1570 — 1641). 
It  was  printed  in  1618,  and  has  for  motto — 

“ Into  the  field  I bring 
Souldiers  and  battailes, 

Boetli  their  fames  I sing.” 

Warrington,  George.  A barrister,  and 
friend  of  Arthur  Pendennis,  in  love  with  Laura 
(q.v.),  in  Thackeray’s  novel  of  Pendennis.  “ One 
of  the  most  real,  as  well  as  loveable,  of  the 
author’s  creations.” 

“Warrior  taking  his  rest,  He  lay 

like  a.” — Charles  Wolee,  The  Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore. 

“War’s  a game  which,  were  their 

subjects  wise,  Kings  would  not  play  at.” — Cowper, 
The  Task,  book  v.,  “ Winter  Morning  Walk.” 

“War’s  glorious  art.” — Young,  The  Love 
of  Fame,  satire  vii.,  lino  55. 

“ Wars  of  old,  Ring  out  the  thousand.” 

— Tennyson,  In  Mcmoriam,  canto  5. 

“War’s rattle.” — Scott, Marmion,  canto iii., 
stanza  10. 

“Wars  (The  big)  that  make  ambition 

virtue.” — Othello,  act  iii.,  scene  3. 

Warter,  John  Wood,  clergyman  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer  (b.  1806),  is  best  known  as  editor 
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of  his  father-in-law,  Southey’s,  Doctor,  Common- 
place Book,  Letters,  and  The  Last  of  the  Old 
Squires  (1854).  He  has  also  published  Parochial 
Sermons  (1844),  The  Seaboard  and  the  Down  (1860), 
Wise  Saws  and  Modern  Instances  (1861),  and  other 
works.  See  Oldacre. 

Warton,  Joseph,  poet  and  critic  (b.  1722, 
d.  1800),  contributed  an  English  translation  of  the 
Eclogues  and  Georgies  to  an  edition  of  Virgil  under- 
taken by  himself  and  Pitt  (1753) ; also  several 
papers,  chiefly  critical,  to  The  Adventurer.  He 
published  Odes  on  Several  Subjects  (1746),  An  Essay 
on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope  (1756 — 82), 
editions  of  Pope  (1797)  and  Dryden  (1800),  and 
various  miscellaneous  pieces.  His  Biography  and 
Letters  were  published  by  Wooll  in  1806. 

Warton,  Thomas,  poet-laureate  and  critic 
(b.  1728,  d.  1790),  published  Five  Pastoral  Eclogues 
(1745);  The  Pleasures  of  Melancholy  (1745);  The 
Triumph  of  Isis  (1749)  ; An  Ode  for  Music  (1751)  ; 
The  Utiion : or,  Select  Scots  and  English  Poems 
(1753)  ; Observations  on  the  Faery  Queene  of  Spenser 
(1753);  The  Observer  Observed  (1756);  The  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  Pope  (1760) ; The  Life  and  Literary  Remains 
of  Ralph  Bathurst,  M.D.,  Dean  of  Wells  (1761) ; con- 
tributions to  the  Oxford  Collection  of  Verses  (1761)  ; 
A Companion  to  the  Guide  and  a Guide  to  the  Com- 
panion (1762);  The  Oxford  Sausage  (1764),  (q.v.) ; 
an  edition  of  Theocritus  (1770) ; A History  of 
Kiddington  Parish  (1781)  ; An  Inquiry  into  the 
Poems  attributed  to  Thomas  Rowley  (1782) ; an  edition 
of  Milton  (1785);  The  Progress  of  Discontent; 
and  Newmarket,  a Satire  ; A Panegyric  on  Ale  ; A 
Description  of  the  City,  College,  and  Cathedral  of 
Winchester.  The  first  volume  of  his  famous 
History  of  English  Poetry  appeared  in  1774,  and 
the  third  in  1781;  an  edition,  with  notes  by 
Eitson,  Ashby,  Douce,  Park,  and  others,  appeared 
in  1824;  and  another  was  published  in  1846,  with 
additional  notes  by  Madden,  Thorpe,  Kemble, 
Thoms,  and  Taylor.  The  most  elaborate  edition 
is  that  prepared  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  Warton’ s 
Poetical  Works,  with  memoirs  of  his  life  and 
writings,  and  notes  critical  and  explanatory  by 
Eichard  Mant,  were  issued  in  1802.  For  an  essay 
both  on  Thomas  and  on  Joseph  Warton,  see 
Dennis’s  Studies  in  English  Literature.  See  Ale, 
A Panegyric  on  Oxford. 

Warwickshire,  The  Antiquities  of, 
Illustrated.  A county  history  by  Sir  William 
Dugdale  (1605 — 1685),  published  in  1656,  after 
twenty  years’  indefatigable  research.  “ It  must 
stand,”  says  Gough,  “ at  the  head  of  all  our  county 
histories.”  “ There  are  works,”  says  Whitaker, 
“ which  scrupulous  accuracy,  united  with  stubborn 
integrity,  has  elevated  to  the  rank  of  legal  evidence. 
Such  is  Dugdale’ s Warwickshire .” 

“Waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert 

air,  And.”  A line  in  stanza  14  of  Gray’s  Elegy 
written  in  a Country  Churchyard  (q.v.). 

“Waste  of  wearisome  hours,  Life  is 

a.” — Moore,  Oh,  think  not,  my  Spirit. 


“Wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.”— 

King  John,  act  iv.,  scene  2. 

“Wasting  in  despair,  ShaU  I.”  First 

line  of  a lyric  by  George  Wither. 

Wastle,  William.  A pseudonym  under 
which  John  Gibson  Lockhart  (1794 — 1854)  con- 
tributed several  papers  to  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Wat  Tyler.  A poetic  drama,  written  by 
Eobert  Southey  (1774 — 1843)  “in  the  course  of 
three  mornings”  in  1794,  and  published  in  the 
same  year.  “ I wrote  Wat  Tyler,"  said  the  poet, 
afterwards,  “ as  one  who  was  impatient  of  all  the 
oppressions  that  are  under  the  sun.  The  subject 
was  injudiciously  chosen,  and  it  was  treated  as 
might  be  expected  by  a youth  of  twenty  in  such 
times,  who  regarded  only  one  side  of  the  question.” 

“Watcher  of  the  skies,  Some.” — 

Keats,  Sonnet  xi. 

Watchman,  The.  A periodical  in  prose  and 
verse,  projected  and  written  by  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.  Its  motto  was — “ That  all  might 
know  the  truth,  and  that  the  truth  might  make  us 
free.”  It  was  published  weekly,  and  lasted  from 
March  1 to  May  13, 1796. 

Water  Patient,  The  Confessions  of  a. 

A letter  by  Edward,  Lord  Lytton  (1805 — 1873), 
addressed  to  Harrison  Ainsworth,  in  1845,  in 
defence  of  the  hydropathic  system,  which  the 
author  had  been  induced  to  try  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health. 

Water-Poet,  The.  A name  bestowed  on 
John  Taylor,  the  poetaster  (1580 — 1654),  who 
was  for  some  time  a waterman  plying  on  the  river 
Thames. 

Water-Work : “ or,  the  Sculler’s  Travels  from 
Tyber  to  Thames,  with  his  boat  laden  with  a 
Hotch-Potch,  or  Galhmaufrey  of  Sonnets,  Satires, 
and  Epigrams.  With  an  ink-hom  disputation 
betwixt  a Lawyer  and  a Poet,  and  a quantum  of 
new-catched  Epigrams,  caught  the  last  fishing- 
tide,  together  with  an  edition  of  Pastoral  Equi- 
voques, or  the  Complaint  of  a Shepherd,  dedicated 
to  neither  Monarch  nor  Miser,  Keaser  or  Caitiff, 
Palatine  or  Plebeian,  but  to  great  Mounseer  Mul- 
titude, alias  All,  or  Every  One,”  by  John  Taylor 
(1580—1654). 

“Water,  water,  everywhere,”— Cole- 
ridge, The  Ancient  Mariner,  part  ii. — 

“ Nor  any  drop  to  drink." 

Waterloo,  The  Field  of.  A poem  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (1771 — 1832),  published  in  1815, 
with  the  following  advertisement: — “It  may  be 
some  apology  for  the  imperfections  of  this  poem, 
that  it  was  composed  hastily,  and  during  a short 
tour  upon  the  Continent,  when  the  author’s  labours 
were  liable  to  frequent  interruption ; but  its  best 
apology  is,  that  it  was  written  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  Waterloo  subscription.”  The  general 
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opinion  in  regard  to  the  poem  is  well  expressed  by 
the  contemporary  epigrammatist,  who  wrote — 

“ On  Waterloo's  ensanguined  plain 
Full  many  a gallant  man  was  slain, 

But  none,  by  bullet  or  by  shot. 

Fell  half  so  Hat  as  Walter  Scott.” 

Waterland,  Daniel,  theological  writer  (b. 
1683,  d.  1740),  published  Queries  in  Vindication  of 
Christ's  Divinity  (1719) ; Sermons  in  Defence  of 
Christ's  Divinity  (1720);  Case  of  Arian  Subscrip- 
tion Considered  (1721);  A Second  Vindication{\T22>) ; 
A Further  Vindication  (1724) ; A Critical  History 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed  (1724) ; The  Nature,  Obliga- 
tion, and  Efficacy  of  the  Christian  Sacraments  Con- 
sidered (1730) ; The  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  Asserted  (1734);  Review  of  the  Eu- 
charist (1737);  Scripture  Vindicated  against  Tindal; 
and  other  Works,  republished  complete  by  Bishop 
Van  Mildert  in  1823.  A Review  of  his  Life  and 
Writings  accompanied  that  edition,  which  was 
reprinted  in  1856. 

W aters,  Y oung.  A ballad  printed  in  Percy’s 
Reliques,  “from  a copy  printed  not  long  since  at 
Glasgow.  The  world  was  indebted  for  its  publica- 
tion to  the  Lady  Jean  Hume,  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
Hume.”  It  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  fate  of  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  who  was  murdered  by  the  Earl 
of  Huntley  in  1592.  “There  is,  at  most,”  says 
Allingham,  “a  resemblance  in  the  motive.” 

Waterton,  Charles,  naturalist  (b.  about 
1782,  d.  1865),  published  Wanderings  in  South 
America , the  North-  West  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Antilles,  in  IS 12, 1816,  1820,  and  1824  (1825)  ; 
Essays  on  Natural  History,  chiefly  Ornithology , with 
an  Autobiography  of  the  Author  (1838)  ; a second 
series  of  essays,  with  a continuation  of  the  auto- 
biography (1844) ; and  a third  series  of  essays 
(1857). 

Wats,  Gilbert,  miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1600, 
d.  1657),  translated  Davila’s  History  of  the  Civil 
Wars  and  Lord  Bacon’s  De  Augment  is  Scicntiarium. 

Watson,  David  (b.  1710,  d.  1756),  published 
a translation  of  Horace  and  The  History  of  the 
Heathen  Gods  and  Goddesses. 

Watson,  James,  printer  and  journalist  (b. 
1676,  d.  1722),  started  The  Edinburgh  Gazette  in 
1699,  and  The  Edinburgh  Courant  and  The  Scots 
Courant  in  1705;  besides  publishing  a translation 
from  the  French  of  Jean  de  la  Caille  entitled  The 
History  of  the  Art  of  Printing. 

Watson,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Llandaff!  (b. 
1737,  d.  1816),  published  Institutiones  Metallurgical 
(1768);  An  Apology  for  Christianity  (1776);  Letter 
to  Archbishop  Cornwallis  on  the  Church  Revenues  ; 
Chemical  Essays  (1781 — 87)  ; Theological  Tracts 
(1785);  Sermons  on  Public  Occasions  and  Tracts  on 
Religious  Subjects  (1788)  ; An  Apology  for  the  Bible 
(1796);  Principles  of  the  Revolution  Vindicated ; and 
other  Works.  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Richard 
Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  written  by  Himself, 
appeared  in  1817. 


Watson,  Richard,  Dissenting  divine  (b. 
1781,  d.  1833),  wrote  Theological  Institutes  (1814); 
Conversations  for  the  Young  (1830)  ; a Life  of  John 
Wesley  (1831) ; a Biblical  and  Theological  Dic- 
tionary (1832) ; Sermons  (1834) ; Expositions  of 
Scripture  (1835);  The  Universal  Redemption  of  Man- 
kind the  Doctrine  of  Mankind ; and  other  Works. 
His  Life  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson, 
and  published  in  1834. 

Watson,  Robert,  LL.D.  (b.  1730,  d.  1780), 
wrote  a History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  II.,  King 
of  Spain  (1777),  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  III.,  King 
of  Spain  (1783),  and  of  the  Duke  of  York  (1779). 

Watson,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
(d.  1582),  published  Two  Notable  Sermons  before 
the  Queene's  Highness  concerning  the  Reall  Presence 
(1554),  and  Holsome  and  Catholyke  Doctrine  con- 
cerning the  Seven  Sacraments  (1558). 

Watson,  Thomas,  Nonconformist  divine  (d. 
about  1690),  was  the  author  of  A Body  of  Divinity 
and  The  Art  of  Divine  Contentment. 

Watson,  Thomas,  poet  (b.  1560,  d.  1592), 
was  the  author  of  The  'Euarop-aaOia : or,  Passionate 
Centurie  of  Love,  divided  into  two  parts  (1582), 
(q.v.)  ; Amyntas  (15S5) ; Melibceus  (1590) ; An 
Eclogue  upon  the  Death  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham  (1590);  The  First  Set  of 
Italian  Madrigals  Englished  (1590);  Amintce  Gaudia 
(1592);  The  Tears  of  Fancie  : or,  Love  Disdained 
(1593) ; Compendium  Memories  Localis ; and  a 
translation  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  See 
Arber’s  English  Reprints. 

Watt,  Robert,  M.D.  (b.  1774,  d.  1819),  was 

the  compiler  of  the  Bibliotheca  Britannica : or, 
General  Index  to  British  and  Foreign  Literature 
(1819 — 24);  and  the  author  of  Rules  of  Life  (1814), 
and  other  works. 

Wattle,  Captain.  A character  in  Dibdix’s 
ballad  of  Captain  Wattle  and  Miss  Roe : — 

“ Did  you  ever  hear  of  Captain  Wattle  1 
He  was  all  for  love  and  a little  for  the  bottle.” 

Watton,  John.  A contemporary  of  Dunbar. 
See  Speculum  Chiustiani. 

Watts,  Alaric  Alexander,  poet  and 
journalist  (b.  1799,  d.  1864),  published  Poetical 
Sketches  (1822),  Scenes  of  Life  and  Shades  of 
Character  (1831),  and  Lyrics  of  the  Heart,  with 
other  Poems  (1851);  besides  editing  The  Literary 
Souvenir  (1825 — 34),  The  Poetical  Album  (1828 — 
29),  and  The  Cabinet  of  Modern  Art  (1835 — 38). 
He  also  conducted,  at  different  periods,  The  Leeds 
Intelligencer,  The  United  Service  Gazette , The 
Standard,  and  other  newspapers. 

Watts,  Isaac,  D.D.,  devotional  writer  and 
religious  poet  (b.  1674,  d.  1748),  published  Horce 
Lyricce  (1706);  Hymns  (1707);  Guide  to  Prayer 
(1715);  Psalms  and  Hymns  (1719);  Divine  and 
Moral  Songs  for  Children  (1720) ; Sermons  on  Various 
Subjects  (1721 — 23)  ; Logic  (1725);  The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1726) ; On  the  Love  of  God , 
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and  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Passions  (1729) ; 
Catechisms  for  Children  and  Youth  (1730)  ; Short 
View  of  Scripture  History  (1730)  ; Humble  At- 
tempt towards  the  Revival  of  Practical  Religion 
(1731);  Philosophical  Essays  (1734);  Reliquicc 
Juveniles  (1734) ; Essay  on  the  Strength  and  Weak- 
ness of  Human  Reason  (1737) ; The  World  to  Come 
(1738)  ; The  Ruin  and  Recovery  of  Mankind  (1740); 
Improvement  of  the  Mind  (1741) ; Orthodoxy 
and  Charity  United  (1745) ; Glory  of  Christ  as  God- 
Man  Unveiled  (1746) ; Evangelical  Discourses  (1747); 
Nine  Sermons  preached  in  17 IS — ID  (1812)  ; and 
Christian  Theology  and  Ethics,  with  a Life  by  Mills, 
in  1839.  The  Life  by  Milner,  including  the  Cor- 
respondence, bad.  appeared  in  1834.  See  Mind, 
Improvement  op  the  ; Songs,  Divine  and  Moral. 

Watty  and  Meg.  A poem  by  Alexander 
Wilson  (1766  — 1813),  published  anonymously 
in  1792,  and  attributed  to  Robert  Bums. 
Chambers  says  that  as  the  latter  poet  was  one  day 
sitting  at  bis  desk  by  the  side  of  the  window,  a 
well-known  hawker,  Andrew  Bishop,  went  past 
crying — “ Watty  and  Meg,  a new  ballad,  by  Robert 
Burns.”  The  poet  looked  out  and  said: — “That’s 
a lee,  Andrew,  but  I could  make  your  plack  a bawbee 
if  it  were  mine.” 

Waugh,  Edwin,  poet  and  prose  writer  (b. 
1817),  is  the  author  of  Lancashire  Songs,  Lancashire 
Sketches,  Tufts  of  Heather  from  a Lancashire  Moor, 
Besom  Ben,  Ben  an'  th ’ Bantam,  Th'  Owd  Blanket, 
and  other  works.  “ Waugh,”  says  Stedman,  “ is 
by  far  the  best  of  Lancashire’s  recent  dialect-poets. 
To  say  nothing  of  many  other  little  garlands  of 
poesy  which  have  their  origin  in  his  knowledge  of 
humble  life  in  that  district,  the  Lancashire  Songs 
have  gained  a wide  reception  by  pleasing  truthful 
studies  of  their  dialect  and  themes.” 

Waverley  ; “ or,  ’tis  Sixty  Years  Since.”  A 
novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  (1771 — 1832),  the 
first  few  chapters  of  which  were  written  in  1805, 
but  then  laid  aside,  in  deference  to  the  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  certain  of  the  author’s  friends. 
Eight  years  afterwards  Scott  came  across  the 
manuscript  by  chance,  and  determined  to  conclude 
the  story.  This  he  did  in  the  remarkably  short 
period  of  three  weeks,  the  whole  work  being  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  1814.  It  was  immediately 
and  strikingly  successful,  and  the  author  of 
Waverley  became  a literary  lion,  the  identity  of 
whom  it  was  long  a passion  of  the  reading  world 
to  discover.  The  secret  was,  however,  kept  suc- 
cessfully for  many  years,  though  it  was  known, 
Scott  tells  us,  to  at  least  twenty  of  his  private 
friends.  It  was  publicly  divulged  in  1827,  first  at 
the  Theatrical  Eund  Dinner  in  Edinburgh,  and 
again  in  the  introduction  to  The  Chronicles  of  the 
Canongate,  published  in  that  year.  Waverley , it  is 
well  known,  was  only  the  first  of  a long  series  of 
similar  works,  which  are  now  generally  referred 
to  as  The  Waverley  Novels.  These  include  Guy 
Mannering,  The  Antiquary,  Rob  Roy,  Old  Mortality, 
The  Black  Dwarf,  A Legend  of  Montrose , The  Bride 


of  Lammermoor,  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  Ivanhoe 
The  Monastery , The  Abbot,  Kenilworth,  The  Pirate 
The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  Quentin 
Durward,  St.  Ronan's  Well,  Itedgauntlet,  The  Be- 
trothed, Chronicles  of  the  Canongate  ( The  Highland 
Widow,  The  Two  Drovers,  and  The  Surgeon's 
Daughter ),  The  Talisman,  Woodstock,  The  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth,  Anne  of  Geier stein.  Count  Robert  of  Paris, 
and  Castle  Dangerous.  Of  these,  the  last  published 
under  the  pseudonym  of  “ the  author  of  Waverley  ” 
was  The  Betrothed.  References  to  many  of  them 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  headings.  For 
criticism  on  the  novels,  see  Scott,  Sir  Walter. 

Waverley,  Edward  Bradwardine.  The 

pseudonym  adopted  by  John  Wilson  Broker  in 
his  Two  Letters,  published  in  reply  to  Malachi 
Malagrowther  (q.v.)  in  1826. 

Wavrin,  John  de,  was  the  author  of  a 
chronicle  of  English  history  from  the  earliest  time 
to  1471.  “He  is  also,”  says  Morley,  “probably  the 
anonymous  continuer  (from  1443)  of  the  chronicle 
of  Monstrelet,  who  died  in  1,453.  John  de  Wavrin 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt.” 

“ Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  re- 
tain.”— Byron,  Beppo,  stanza  34. 

Way  of  the  World,  The.  A comedy,  by 
William  Congreve  (1670 — 1729),  which  appeared 
in  1700.  It  is  the  most  elaborate  and  brilliant  of 
all  his  works ; nevertheless,  it  failed  on  the  stage — 
a circumstance  which  induced  Congreve  to  abandon 
dramatic  writing. 

Way  to  Bliss,  The:  “ in  three  books,”  by 
Elias  Ashmole  (1617 — 1692),  published  in  1658, 
and  consisting  of  a treatise  on  the  hermetical  philo- 
sophy and  the  Philosopher’s  Stone.  Anthony  a 
AVood.  describes  it  as  “ pen’d  by  an  unknown  author 
living  in  the  reign  of  Q,u.  Elizabeth.” 

Way  to  Keep  Him,  The.  A comedy,  by 
Arthur  Murphy  (1727 — 1805),  which  appeared  in 
1761. 

Ways  and.  Means.  A comedy  by  George 
Colman  the  younger  (1762 — 1836),  produced  in 
1788. 

W ayside  Inn,  Tales  of  a.  Poems  in  various 
metres  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  (b. 
1807).  The  first  series,  published  in  1863,  includes 
a Prelude  (“The  Wayside  Inn”),  the  Landlord's 
Tale  (“Paul  Revere’s  Ride”),  the  Student’s  Tale 
(“  The  Falcon  of  Ser  Federigo”),  the  Spanish  Jew's 
Tale  (“The  Legend  of  Rabbi  Ben  Levi”),  the 
Sicilian’s  Tale  (“King  Robert  of  Sicily”),  the 
Musician’s  Tale  (“The  Saga  of  King  Olaf”),  the 
Theologian’s  Tale  (“Torquemada”),  the  Poet’s 
Tale  (“  The  Birds  of  Killingwoi-th”),  several  In- 
terludes, and  a Finale. 

We  are  Seven.  A lyric  by  William  Words- 
worth, written  in  1798.  The  first  verse  was  con- 
tributed by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
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“ We  know  him  out  of  Shakespeare’s 

art.” — The  New  Timon  and  the  Poets , by  Alfred 
Tennyson,  written  in  1846.  See  Timon  of  Athens. 

“We  left  behind  the  painted  buoy.” — 

The  Voyage , by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“We  met— ’twas  in  a crowd.”  First 
line  of  a song  by  Thomas  Haynes  Bayly  (1797 — 
1839). 

“We  sleep  and  wake  and  sleep,  but 

all  things  move.” — The  Golden  Year,  by  Alfred 
Tennyson. 

“We  watch’d  her  breathing  thro’ 

the  night.” — The  Death  Bed,  by  Thomas  Hood. 

“Weakest  (The)  goes  to  the  wall.”— 

Borneo  and  Juliet,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

“Wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay, 

Where.”  Line  52  in  Goldsmith’s  poem  of  The 
Deserted  Village  (q.v.). 

Wealth  of  Nations,  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the.  A work 
by  Adam  Smith  (1723 — 1790),  published  in  1776. 
“ The  Wealth  of  Nations,”  says  McCulloch,  “gives 
Adam  Smith  an  undoubted  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  modem  system  of  political 
economy,  and  to  be  classed  among  the  most  eminent 
benefactors  of  his  species.  The  excellence  of  this 
great  work  is  obvious  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
exercised  a more  powerful  and  beneficial  influence 
over  the  public  opinion  and  legislation  of  the 
civilised  world,  since  its  appearance,  than  has  ever 
been  exercised  by  any  other  publication.  It  owes 
this  high  distinction  to  a variety  of  causes,  but 
principally,  perhaps,  to  the  general  soundness  and 
liberality  of  its  doctrines;  to  their  bearing  upon 
the  most  important  affairs  and  interests  of  nations 
and  individuals ; and  to  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  they  are  expounded.  Nor  is  it  the  least  of 
the  author’s  merits  that  he  has  pointed  out  and 
smoothed  the  route  by  following  which  subsequent 
philosophers  have  been  able  to  perfect  much  that 
he  left  incomplete,  to  rectify  the  mistakes  into 
which  he  fell,  and  to  make  many  new  and  im- 
portant discoveries.” 

“ Wealth  of'Ormuz  and  of  Ind,  The.” 

See  “ Ormuz  and  of  Ind.” 

“Weary,  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable, 

How.” — Hamlet,  act  i.,  scene  2. 

“ Weary  of  myself  and  sick  of  asking.” 

— Self-Dependence,  a lyric  by  Matthew  Arnold  (b. 
1822). 

“Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the 

woof.”  See  Gray’s  poem,  The  Bard , part  ii., 
line  1. 

Weaver,  John,  antiquary  (b.  1576,  d.  1632), 
was  the  author  of  A Description  of  the  Ancient 
Monuments  in  this  Realm , and  a history  of  our  Lord 
in  verse. 


Weaver,  Thomas.  See  Plantaoenet’s 
Tragical  Story  ; Songs  and  Poems  of  Love  and 
Drollery. 

Webbe,  George,  Bishop  of  Limerick  (b. 
1581,  d.  1641),  was  the  author  of  The  Practice  of 
Quietness,  An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  The  Protestant' s Religion,  and  a 
translation  of  two  of  Terence’s  comedies. 

Weber,  Henry  William,  literary  editor 
(b.  1783,  d.  1818),  produced  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  a collection 
of  Ancient  Metrical  Romances. 

Webster,  Alexander,  Presbyterian  minister 
(b.  1707,  d.  1784),  wrote  some  sermons  and  a few 
patriotic  lyrics.  See  “ 0 how  could  I venture  to 

LOVE  ONE  LIKE  THEE.” 

Webster,  John,  dramatist  and  poet  (temp, 
seventeenth  century),  wrote  (with  Dekker)  The 
Famous  History  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  (1607) ; The 
White  Devil  (1612),  (q.v.)  ; A Monumental  Columns 
Erected  to  the  Loving  Memory  of  Henry,  late  Prince 
of  Wales  (1613) ; The  Devil’s  Law  Case  (1623) ; The 
Duchess  of  Malfy  (1623),  (q.v.) ; The  Monument  of 
Honour  (1624)  ; Appius  and  Virginia  (1654),  (q.v.) ; 
The  Thracian  Wonder  (1661)  ; and  (with  Rowley) 
A Cure  for  a Cuckold  (1661).  His  Poetical  and 
Dramatic  Works  were  first  collected,  with  some 
account  of  the  Life  of  the  Author  and  notes,  by 
Dyce,  in  1830  ; and  again,  by  W.  Hazlitt,  in  1857. 
“He  was  a man,”  wrote  Henry  Mackenzie,  “of 
truly  original  genius,  and  seems  to  have  felt  strong 
pleasure  in  the  strange  and  fantastic  horrors  that 
rose  up  from  the  dark  abyss  of  his  imagination. 
The  vices  and  crimes  which  he  delights  to  paint, 
all  partake  of  an  extravagance  which  nevertheless 
makes  them  impressive  and  terrible;  and  in  the 
retribution  and  the  punishment  there  is  a character 
of  corresponding  wildness.”  “ Webster,”  says  a 
writer  in  The  Edinburgh  Revieiv,  “ was  an  unequal 
writer,  full  of  gloomy  power,  but  with  touches  of 
profound  sentiment  and  the  deepest  pathos.” 

Webster,  Mrs.  Augusta,  poetess,  has  pub- 
lished A Woman  Sold , and  other  Poems  (1866); 
Dramatic  Studies  (1866) ; The  Auspicious  Day 
(1872);  and  soveral  other  works.  “For  many 
qualities,”  says  one  of  her  critics,  “ this  lady’s 
work  is  nearly  equal,  in  several  departments 
of  verse,  to  that  of  the  best  of  her  sister  artists ; 
and  I am  not  sure  but  her  general  level  is  above 
them  all.  She  has  a dramatic  faculty  unusual 
with  women,  a versatilo  range,  and  much  pene- 
tration of  thought;  is  objective  in  her  dramatic 
scenes  and  longer  idylls,  which  are  thinner  than 
Browning’s,  but  les^  ruggod  and  obscure ; shows 
great  culture,  and  is  remarkably  free  from  the 
tricks  and  dangorous  mannerism  of  recent  verse.” 

Webster,  Noah,  lexicographer  and  gram- 
marian (b.  1758,  d.  1843),  published  A Grammatical 
Institute  of  the  English  Language  (1783  and  1796); 
A Dissertation  on  the  English  Language  (1789) ; A 
Compendious  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 
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(1806)  ; A Philosophical  and  Practical  Grammar  of 
the  English  Language  (1807) ; An  American  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language  (1828) ; and  other 
works  of  a similar  character. 

Wedderburn,  David,  poet  (b.  about 
1570),  wrote  In  Obitu  Henrici  1 Fall  ice  Principle 
Lessus  (1613);  Jacobi  VI.  Scotiam  suatn  rcvisenti 
'Zvvevcppa.vTripiov  D.  Wedderburnii  (1617) ; Abredonia 
Atrata  sub  obitum  Jacobi  VI.  Britannia ?,  etc.,  Regis 
(1625) ; UpocreuKTuciu  pro  R.  Caroli  in  Scotia  In- 
augurations (1633)  ; Institutiones  Grammatical 
(1633) ; Meditationum  Campestrium,  seu  Epigram- 
matum  moralium  Centuria  tertia  (1643) ; and  Persius 
Enucleatiis,  sive  Commentarius  in  Persium  (1664), 
the  latter  being  a posthumous  work.  Some  of  his 
poems  were  republished  in  the  Delicice  Poetarum 
Scotorum  and  in  Lauder’s  Poetarum  Scotorum  Musce 
Sacrce  (1731). 

Wedderburn,  James,  poet  (b.  about  1500, 
d.  1564),  wrote  a tragedy  on  the  execution  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  a comedy  on  the  history  of 
Dionysius  the  Great,  which  were  acted  at  Dundee 
about  1540,  and  contained  much  graphic  satire 
on  the  Romish  clergy.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
the  Compendious  Booke  of  Godlie  and  Spirituall  Songs, 
collectit  out  of  sundrie  partes  of  Scripture,  with  sun- 
drie  of  other  Ballates  changed  out  of  prophane  Songes. 
The  Complaynt  of  Scotland  (q.v.)  has  been  attri- 
buted to  his  pen.  See  Godlie  and  Spirituall 
Songs. 

Wedding,  A Ballad  upon  a,  by  Sir  John 
Suckling  (1609 — 1641),  was  written  about  1637. 
“Sir  John’s  most  renowned  effusion,”  says  Leigh 
Hunt,  “was  A Ballad  on  a Wedding;  and  exquisite 
of  its  kind  it  is.  The  bridegroom  is  said  to  have 
been  Lord  Broghill,  the  well-known  soldier  and 
politician  (afterwards  Earl  of  Orrery),  and  the 
bride,  Lady  Margaret  Howard,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk.”  The  most  beautiful  and  famous 
passages  are  those  beginning  respectively — 

“ Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 

Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  light 

and — 

“ Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin 
Compar'd  to  that  was  next  her  chin. 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly.” 

Wedding  Day,  The.  A comedy  by  Henry 
Fielding  (1707 — 1754),  notable  for  an  amusing 
anecdote  connected  with  one  of  the  rehearsals. 
Garrick,  who  performed  a leading  part,  was 
anxious  that  Fielding  should  cut  down  a cer- 
tain scene  which  he  was  sure  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  audience ; but  Fielding  would 

do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  said,  “No,  d n 

’em ; if  the  scene  is  not  a good  one,  let  them  find 
it  out.”  As  it  happened,  the  scene  was  received 
with  considerable  disapprobation,  and  Garrick 
afterwards  rushed  into  the  green-room,  where 
Fielding  was  calmly  drinking  his  champagne. 
“What’s  the  matter  now,  Garrick?  What  are 
they  hissing  now?”  “Why,  the  scene  I begged 
you  to  retrench;  I knew  it  would  not  do.”  “ Oh, 


d n ’em,”  rejoined  Fielding,  carelessly,  “ they 

have  found  it  out,  have  they  ? ” 

Wee  Man,  The.  A humorous  poem  by 
Thomas  Hood. 

“Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow’r.” 

First  line  of  To  a Mowntain  Daisy,  a lyric  by  Robert 
Burns. 

“Wee,  sleekit,  cow’rin,  tim’rous 

beastie.”  First  line  of  a lyric  To  a Mouse,  by 
Robert  Burns. 

Weeds  and  Wild  Flowers.  Poems  and 
aphorisms  by  Edward,  Lord  Lytton,  published  in 
1826. 

“Weed’s  plain  heart.”  See  “Secret, 
The,”  &c. 

Weekly  Newes,  The.  A newspaper  started 
by  Nathaniel  Butler  in  1622.  It  was  brought 
into  being  by  the  interest  manifested  in  the  Con- 
tinental wars  of  the  period. 

“Weep  no  more,  nor  sigh,  nor  groan.” 

Song  in  The  Queen  of  Corinth,  by  John  Fletcher 
the  dramatist. 

Wegg,  Silas.  The  wooden-legged  “literary 
man”  to  Boffin,  in  Dickens’s  story  of  Our  Mutual 
Friend  (q.v.). 

“Weighty  bullion  of  one  sterling  line, 

The.”  See  Translated  Yerse. 

Weir,  William,  journalist  (b.  1802,  d.  1858), 
was  successively  editor  of  The  Edinburgh  Literary 
Journal  and  The  Glasgow  Argus , a leading  contri- 
butor to  The  Spectator,  and  conductor  of  The  Daily 
News  (1854). 

Weissnichtwo,  i.e.,  1 know  not  where ; in 
Scotch,  Kennaquhair ; is,  in  Carlyle’s  Sartor  Resartus 
(q.v.),  the  city  in  whose  university  Teufelsdrockh 
(q.v.)  is  supposed  to  hold  a professorate. 

Welcome,  A.  Addressed  to  the  Princess 
Alexandra,  on  her  arrival  in  England  on  March  7, 
1863,  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  “As  to  the  laureate’s 
verses,”  ■wrote  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  in 
a “ Roundabout  Paper”  on  “ Alexandrines”  in  the 
Cornhill  Magazine,  “ I would  respectfully  liken  his 
highness  to  a giant  showing  a beacon  torch  on  ‘ a 
windy  headland.’  His  flaring  torch  is  a pine  tree, 
to  be  sure,  which  nobody  can  wield  but  himself. 
He  waves  it ; and  four  times  in  the  midnight  he 
shouts  mightily  1 Alexandra ! ’ and  the  P ontic  pine 
is  whirled  into  the  ocean,  and  Enceladus  goes 
home.”  The  poem  begins : — 

“ Sea-kings’  daughter  from  over  the  sea, 

Alexandra! 

Saxons  and  Normans  and  Danes  are  we. 

But  all  of  us  Danes  In  our  welcome  of  thee, 

Alexandra ! ” 

“Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the 

parting  guest.”  See  “ Friendship's  Laws,”  &c. 

Weldon,  Sir  Anthony,  clerk  of  the  kitchen 
to  King  James  I.,  wrote  The  Court  and  Character  of 
King  James,  Written  and  Taken  by  Sir  A.  W.,  being 
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an  Ear  and  Eye  Witness  (1650).  This  work  is  an 
amusing  and.  valuable,  if  exaggerated,  description 
of  the  ting  and  his  household. 

“Well  of  English  undefyled.’  ’ A descrip- 
tion applied  to  Chaucer  by  Spenser  in  his  Faerie 
Queene,  book  iv.,  canto  ii.,  stanza  32  : — 

“ Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undefyled. 

On  Fame's  eternal  bead-roll  worthie  to  be  pyled.” 

“Dan”  is  a corruption  of  dominus,  master. 

Well  Ordering  and  Carriage  of  a 
Man’s  Life,  Precepts  and  Directions 
for.  Addressed  to  his  son  Robert,  by  William 
Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh  (1520 — 1598),  and  published 
in  1636.  They  consist  of  “ precepts  and  directions  ” 
on  such  subjects  as  the  choice  of  a wife,  domestic 
economy,  the  education  of  children,  suretyship  and 
borrowing,  and  similar  practical  matters.  Of 
children,  he  says : “ Praise  them  openly,  reprehend 
them  secretly of  girls,  “ Marry  thy  daughters  in 
time,  lest  they  many  themselves;”  and  of  borrow- 
ing, “ Neither  borrow  money  of  a neighbour  nor 
a friend,  but  of  a stranger,  where,  paying  for  it, 
thou  shalt  hear  no  more  of  it.” 


“Well!  thou  art  happy,  and  I feel.” 

First  line  of  a lyric  by  Lord  Byron  (1788 — 1824), 
written  on  November  2,  1808,  and  addressed  to 
his  former  love,  Mary  Chaworth,  at  that  time  a 
married  woman. 


“Well-bred  whisper  close  the  scene. 

And  with  a.”  See  book  ii.  of  Cowper’s  poem  of 
The  Task  (q.v.). 


Weller,  Sam.  Son  of  Tony  Weller  (q.v.),  and 
originally  “boots”  at  an  inn;  afterwards  servant 
to  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  Dickens’s  Pickwick  Papers. 


Weller,  Tony.  A stage-coachman,  and  father 
of  the  above,  in  Dickens’s  Pickwick  Papers  (q.v.). 
He  is  noted  for  his  horror  of  widows,  one  of  whom 
he  has  married. 


Wellington,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the 
Duke  of,  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1852,  the  day  after  the  duke’s  funeral. 
A second  edition,  considerably  altered,  appeared  in 
1853,  and  the  poem  was  still  further  retouched 
before  it  was  included  in  the  Maud  volume  in  1855. 
It  begins — 

“ Bury  the  Great  Duke 

With  a people's  lamentation,” 

and  includes  a large  number  of  familiar  lines. 

Wells,  Charles,  poet,  is  tho  author  of  Joseph 
and  his  Brethren , a scriptural  drama,  which  was 
reprinted  in  1876,  with  a critical  essay  by  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne. 

‘‘Wells  of  fire.”  See  “Laburnums  drop- 
ping.” 


Welsted,  Leonard,  poet  (b.  1689,  ch  1747), 
wrote  Epistles , Odes , $c.,  with  a translation  of 
Longinus  on  the  Sublime  (1724);  The  Genius  (q.v.); 
a prologue  and  epilogue  to  Steele’s  Conscious 


Lovers ; The  Triumvirate  (q.v.) ; The  Dissembled 
Wanton;  The  Apple  Pie  ; and  many  other  composi- 
tions of  a similar  character.  His  Works,  in  prose 
and  verse,  were  published  with  notes  and  Memoir 
of  the  author,  by  John  Nichols,  in  1787. 

“Weltering  in  his  blood,  And.”  — 

Dryden,  Alexander' s Feast. 

Wemmick.  The  lawyer’s  clerk  in  Dickens’s 
story  of  Great  Expectations  (q.v.) ; famous  for  his 
“ castle  ” at  Walworth,  and  for  his  peculiar  ideas 
of  portable  property. 

Wenonah.  The  mother  of  Hiawatha,  in 
Longfellow’s  poem  of  the  latter  name  (q.v.). 

Wentworth,  in  Plumer  Ward’s  novel  of  De 
Vere : or,  the  Man  of  Independence,  is  intended  as  a 
representation  of  George  Canning,  the  statesman, 
“ the  contention  in  whose  mind  between  literary 
tastes  and  the  pursuits  of  ambition  is  beautifully 
delineated.” 

Werburgh,  Life  of  St.,  by  Henry  Brad- 
shaw (d.  1513);  a poem,  which,  besides  telling 
the  story  of  St.  Werburgh’ s life,  includes  a de- 
scription of  the  kingdom  of  the  Mercians,  the 
lives  of  St.  Ethelred  and  St.  Sexburgh,  and  an 
account  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Chester. 

Were  na  my  Heart  licht  I wad  dee. 

A favourite  Scottish  song,  from  the  pen  of  Lady 
Grisell  Baillie  (1665—1746)  ; first  printed  in 
the  Orpheus  Caledonius  about  1725,  and  reproduced 
by  Allan  Ramsay  in  his  Tea-Table  Miscellany.  See 
Lady  Baillie’s  Memoirs  by  her  daughter  (1822). 

Werner:  “or,  the  Inheritance.”  A tragedy, 
in  five  acts,  by  Lord  Byron  (1788 — 1824),  pub- 
lished in  1822,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  author, 
“ taken  entirely  from  the  German’s  Tale,  Eruitzner, 
published  many  years  ago  in  Lee’s  Canterbury 
Tales  [q.v.],  written  (I  believe)  by  two  sisters,  of 
whom  one  furnished  only  this  story  and  another, 
both  of  which  are  considered  superior  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  collection.  I have  adopted  the 
characters,  plan,  and  even  the  language  of  many 
parts  of  this  story.  Some  of  the  characters  are 
modified  or  altered,  a few  of  the  names  changed, 
and  one  character  (Ida  of  Stralenheim)  added  by 
myself;  but  in  the  rest  the  original  is  chiefly 
followed.” 

Werther,  The  Sorrows  of.  A humorous 
poem  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  (1811 
— 1863)  in  ridicule  of  Goethe’s  famous  novel.  It 
begins — 

“ Werther  had  a love  for  Charlotte, 

Such  as  words  could  never  utter : 

Would  you  know  how  first  he  met  her? 

She  was  cutting  bread  and  butter.” 

Wesley  ? Charles,  hymn-writer  (b.  1708,  &. 
1788),  published  Hymns  for  the  Public  Thanks- 
giving Day,  Oct.  9 (1746) ; Hymns  and  Sacred 
Poems  (1749) ; Hymns  for  the  Nativity  (1750) ; 
Hymns  for  the  Ascension  Day  (1753)  ; Gloria  Patri: 
or,  Hymns  to  the  Trinity  (1753);  Funeral  Hymns 
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(1753);  Hymns  for  Our  Lord' s Resurrection  (1754); 
Hymns  for  the  New  Years  Nay  (1755) ; Hymns  for 
those  that  Seek  and  those  that  have  found  Re- 
demption (1755);  Hymns  for  the  Year  (1756); 
Hymns  on  God's  Everlasting  Love  (1756) ; Hymns 
of  Intercession  for  all  Mankind  (1758) ; Hymns  on 
the  Expected  Invasion  (1759) ; Hymns  for  the 
Thanksgiving  Nay  (1759) ; Short  Hymns  on  Select 
Passages  from  Holy  Scriptures  (1768);  Hymns  for 
the  Fast  Nay  (1780) ; Hymns  for  the  Watch-Night ; 
Hymns  written  in  the  Time  of  Tumults  (1780) ; 
Hymns  for  the  Nat  ion  in  1782  (1781)  ; and  Sermons, 
xoith  a Memoir  of  the  Author  (1816).  See  also 
the  Memoirs  hy  Whitehead  (1793),  and  Jackson 
(1S41).  See  next  paragraph. 

Wesley,  John,  founder  of  Methodism  (b. 
1703,  d.  1791),  published  A Elain  Account  of  the 
Reople  called  Methodists  (1749),  A Survey  of  the 
Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation  (1763),  and  other 
works.  He  was  also  joint  author,  with  his  brother 
Charles,  of  a Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns 
(1738). 

Wesley,  Samuel,  clergyman  (b.  1662,  d. 
1735),  wrote  Maggots  : or,  Poems  on  Several  Subjects 
(1685) ; The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  an  heroick  poem 
(1693);  The  Pious  Communicant,  with  Prayers  and 
Hymns  (1700)  ; The  History  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  attempted  in\Verse  (1704);  Nissertationes 
in  Librum  Jobi  (1736);  and  other  works.  See 
Maggots. 

West,  Gilbert,  LL.D.,  theological  writer 
and  poet  (b.  1705,  d.  1756),  produced  The  Institu- 
tion of  the  Garter  (1742),  Observations  on  the 
History  and  Evidence  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  (1747),  an  English  version  of  the  Odes  of 
Pindar  (1749),  and  several  pieces  of  poetry  in- 
cluded in  Dodsley’s  collection,  among  others  some 
Imitations  of  Spenser.  See  Johnson’s  lives  of  the 
Poets.  See  Order  of  the  Garter  ; Travelling, 
On  the  Abuse  of. 

West  Indian,  The.  A comedy  by  Richard 
Cumberland  (1732 — 1811),  produced  in  1771. 

West  Indies,  The.  A poem  by  James 
Montgomery  (1771 — 1854),  published  in  1810.  It 
is  in  four  parts,  and  is  written  in  the  heroic 
couplet.  It  originally  appeared  in  the  volume 
entitled  Poems  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade , 
which  was  issued  in  the  previous  year,  and  which 
included  contributions  from  James  Montgomery, 
James  Graham,  and  Elizabeth  Ogilvy  Benger. 

West,  Richard.  See  Amicos,  Ad. 

West  Wind,  Ode  to  the,  by  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,  was  written  in  1819.  It  begins — 

“ O wild  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn’s  being.” 

Westcott,  Brooke  Foss,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Cambridge  (b.  1825),  has  published 
The  Elements  of  Gospel  Harmony  (1851),  The  History 
of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  (1855),  Charac- 


teristics of  the  Gospel  Miracles  (1859),  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels  (1860),  The  Bible  and  the 
Church  (1864),  The  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection 
(1866),  The  History  of  the  English  Bible  (1869),  and 
other  works. 

Western,  Sophia.  The  heroine  of  Field- 
ing’s Tom  Jones  (q.v.) ; beloved  hy  the  hero. 

Western,  Squire.  A country  gentleman, 
father  of  the  preceding,  in  Fielding’s  novel  of  Tom 
Jones  (q.v.) ; described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  “ an 
inimitable  picture  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  irasci- 
bility, and  rusticity,  united  with  natural  shrewd- 
ness, constitutional  good  humour,  and  an  instinctive 
affection  for  his  daughter.” 

Westminster  Drollery:  “or,  a Choice 
Collection  of  Songs  and  Poems.”  Originally  pub- 
lished in  1671,  but  subsequently  reprinted. 

Westminster  Magazine,  The.  A pe- 
riodical, started  in  1772,  to  which  Oliver  Gold- 
smith was  an  occasional  contributor. 

Westminster  Review,  The.  A quarterly 
magazine  of  Liberal  principles,  devoted  principally 
to  science  and  religion,  and  first  published  in  1824. 
It  was  at  one  time  edited  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  and 
has  received  contributions  from  George  Henry 
Lewes,  George  Eliot,  George  Grote,  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  other  leading  writers.  See  Breeches 
Review,  The. 

Westward  Ho!  A novel  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Kingsley  (1819  — 1875),  published  in 
1855,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in. “the  spacious 
times  of  great  Elizabeth,”  when  the  safety  of 
England  was  threatened  by  the  Spanish  Armada. 
Several  historical  personages  figure  in  the  story, 
such  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Richard  Grenville, 
Admiral  Hawkins,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake;  and 
the  narrative  carries  the  reader  from  Bideford  to 
London,  and  from  thence  to  Ireland,  to  the 
Spanish  Main,  and  the  South  American  continent, 
back  again  to  Bideford  and  Plymouth,  whence  the 
hero,  Amyas  Leigh  (q.v.),  sails  to  take  part  in  the 
famous  sea-fight. 

“ Westward  the  course  of  empire 

takes  its  way.”  First  line  of  a poem  by  Bishop 
Berkeley  On  the  Prospect  of  Planting  Arts  and 
Learning  in  America.  See  America. 

Westwood,  Thomas,  poet  (b.  1814),  has 
produced  Beads  from  a Rosary  (1843),  The  Burden 
of  the  Bell  (1850),  Berries  and  Blossoms  (1855),  and 
The  Quest  of  the.  Sancgreal  (1868).  “Westwood’s 
Quest  of  the  Sancgreal,”  says  Steelman,  “ marks 
him  for  one  of  Tennyson’s  pupils.  Elis  minor 
lyrics  are  more  pleasing.” 

“ Wet  damnation.’’— Cyril  Tourneur,  The 
Revenger' s Tragedy,  act  iii.,  scene  1. 

“Wet  his  whistle,  To.”— Cotton,  Virgil 
Travestie,  line  6. 

“Wet  sheet  and  a flowing  3ea,  A.” 
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First  lino  of  a sea  song  by  Allan  Cunningham 
(1784—1842). 

Wetherell,  Elizabeth.  The  twm  de  plume 
of  Susan  Warner  (b.  1818),  an  American  writer, 
authoress  of  The  Wide,  Wide  World  (1852);  Queechy 
(1852);  The  Old  Helmet  (1863);  Melbourne  House 
(1864);  and  many  other  works  of  fiction.  See 
Warner,  Anna  B. 

Whale,  The.  A legendary  poem  included  in 
the  Exeter  Book  (q.v.).  The  whale  is  represented 
as  attracting  fishes  by  the  sweet  odour-  that  pro- 
ceeded from  his  mouth;  “then  suddenly  around 
the  prey  the  grim  gums  crash  together.  So,” 
moralises  the  poet,  “is  it  to  every  man  who  often 
and  negligently  in  this  stormy  world  lets  himself 
be  deceived  by  sweet  odour.” 

“Whale,  Very  like  a.” — Hamlet,  act  iii., 
scene  2. 

Wharton,  Grace  and  Philip.  The  nom 

de  plume  of  Mrs.  Katherine  Thompson,  and  her 
son,  J.  C.  Thompson,  authors  of  the  Wits  and  Beaux 
of  Society  (1S60),  The  Queens  of  Society  (1860),  and 
The  Literature  of  Society  (1862). 

Wharton,  Lord.  See  Lllliburlero. 

“What  a piece  of  work  is  man!”— 

Hamlet , act  ii.,  scene  2. 

“What  a tangled  web  we  weave,”— 

Scott,  Marmion,  canto  vi.,  stanza  17 — 

“ When  first  we  practice  to  deceive.” 

“What  ails  this  heart  o’  mine?”  A 
lyric  by  Susanna  Blamire  (1747 — 1794),  which, 
her  biographer  says,  “ seems  to  have  been  a 
favourite  with  the-  authoress,  for  I have  met  with 
it  in  various  forms  among  her  papers;  and  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  it  has  been  well  repaid  by 
the  popularity  it  has  long  enjoyed.” 

“What  bird  so  sings,  yet  so  does 

wail  ?”  A song,  by  John  Lyly. 

“What  care  I how  fair  she  be?”— 

George  Wither,  The  Shepherd’s  Resolution: — 

“ If  she  be  not  so  to  me.”  . _ 

The  same  sentiment  is  echoed  by  Sheridan  in  his 
verses  beginning 

“ I ne’er  could  any  lustre  see 
In  eyes  that  would  not  look  on  me.” 

See  also  Raleigh’s  Shall  I like  a Hermit  Dwell  ? 

“What  does  little  birdie  say?”  A 

nursery  song,  which  occurs  in  Sea  Dreams , by 
Alfred  Tennyson. 

What  d’ye  call  it  ? A tragi-comic-pastoral 
farce  by  John  Gay  (q.v.) ; acted  in  1714,  and  cha- 
racterised by  Hazlitt  as  “ not  one  of  his  happiest 
things.” 

“What  hope  is  there  in  modern 

rhyme  ?” — Sect.  Ixxvi.  of  In  Memoriam,  by  Alfred 
Tennyson. 

“ What  is  mine  is  yours,  and  what  is 


yours  is  mine.” — Measure  for  Measure,  act  v., 
scene  1. 

“ What  is  our  life  ? The  play  of  pas- 
sion.” A lyric  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (1552 — 
1618). 

“What  is  the  existence  of  man’s 

life  ? ” From  a lyric,  entitled  The  Dirge,  by 
Henry  King,  Bishop  of  Chichester  (1591 — 1669). 

“What  made  my  heart  at  Newstead 

fullest  swell?”- — A Picture  at  Newstead , sonnet  by 
Matthew  Arnold  (b.  1822). 

“ What  shall  I do  to  be  for  ever 

known?”  A line  in  Cowley’s  poem  of  The  Motto. 

“ What  time  the  mighty  moon  was 

gathering  light.” — Love  and  Death,  a poem  by 
Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ What  we,  when  face  to  face  we  see.” 

— Through  a Glass  Darkly,  a lyric  by  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough  (1819 — 1861). 

What  Will  he  Do  with  It  ? A novel  by 
Edward,  Lord  Lytton,  which  appeared  originally 
in  Blackwood’s  Magazine  in  1857,  and  was  re- 
published, complete,  in  1858.  See  Waife. 

“What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say?”  See 

Grundy,  Mrs. 

What  you  Will.  A comedy  by  John 
Marston,  produced  in  1607. 

Whately,  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
(b.  1787,  d.  1863),  wrote,  among  other  works  (a 
list  of  which  is  given  in  Lowndes’  Bibliographer  s 
Manual),  Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon 
(1819)  ; The  JJse  and  Abuse  of  Party  Feeling 
in  Matters  of  Religion  (1822)  ; On  Some  of  the 
Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Religion  (1825)  ; On 
Some  Difficulties  in  the  Writings  of  St.  Paul  and  on 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  (1828)  ; The 
Elements  of  Logic  (1828)  ; Elements  of  Rhetoric 
(1828)  ; A View  of  the  Scriptural  Revelations  Con- 
cerning a Future  State  (1829) ; Introductory  Lectures 
on  Political  Economy  (1831) ; Thoughts  on  the  Sabbath 
(1832)  ; Thoughts  on  Secondary  Punishment  (1832) ; 
Essays  on  Some  of  the  Dangers  to  the  Christian  Faith 
(1839);  The  History  of  Religious  Worship  (1847); 
and  A Collection  of  English  Synonyms  (1852).  His 
Life  and  Correspondence  was  published  by  his 
daughter.  See  Country  Pastor,  A;  Newlight, 
Aristarchus  ; Search,  John. 

“ Whatever  is,  is  right.”— Pope,  Essay  on 
Man,  epistle  i.,  line  294. 

“What’s  Hecuba  to  him.”  See  “He- 

cuba.” 

“What’s  in  a name?  that  which  we 

call  a rose.”  The  first  line  of  a familiar  quotation, 
occurring  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.,  scene  2. 

Wheatley,  Charles,  vicar  of  Brent  (b.  1686, 
d.  1742),  published  A Rational  Illustration  of  the 
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Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1710),  a book  on  The 
Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds , and  a volume  of 
sermons. 

Wheels,  Thoughts  on,  by  James  Mont- 
gomery (1771  — 1854);  published  in  1817,  and 
animadverting  upon  the  impropriety  of  State  lot- 
teries. 

“ Wheer  ’asta  bean  saw  long  and  mea 

liggin’  ’ere  aloan?” — The  Northern  Farmer  (old 
style),  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ When  Adam  delv’d  and  Eve  span.” 

See  “Adam  delv’d.” 

“ When  all  is  said  and  done.”  First  line 
of  a lyric,  On  a Contented  Mind , by  Thomas,  Lord 
Vaux. 

“When  daisies  pied,  and  violets 

blue.”  A song  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  act  v., 
scene  2. 

“ When  I consider  how  my  life  is 

spent.”  The  first  line  of  a sonnet,  On  his  Blindness, 
by  John  Milton. 

“When  I go  musing  all  alone.”  See 

Melancholy,  The  Author’s  Abstract  of. 

“ When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall.”  A 

song  in  Love' s Labour's  Lost,  act  v.,  scene  2. 

“When  Lazarus  left  his  charnel- 

cave.” — Sect.  xxxi.  of  In  Memoriam,  by  Alfred 
Tennyson. 

“When  Love,  with  unconfmed  wings.” 

The  first  fine  of  a poem  called  To  Althea,  written, 
in  1649,  by  Richard  Lovelace  (1618 — 1658)  whilst 
in  the  Gate-House  Prison.  This  contains  the 
stanza,  beginning — 

“Stone  walls  do  not  a prison  make.” 

“When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly.” 

First  line  of  two  stanzas  by  Oliver  Goldsmith 
(1728 — 1774)  in  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (q.v.). 

“ When  maidens  such  as  Hester  die.” 

First  line  of  Hester  (q.v.),  a poem  by  Charles 
Lamb  (1775—1834). 

“ When  o’er  the  hill  the  Eastern  star.” 

First  line  of  My  ain  kind  dearie  0,  a song  by  Kobert 
Turns  (1759—1796). 

“When  shall  we  three  meet  again?” 

— Macbeth,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

When  the  Eye  comes  Hame.  A song  by 
James  Hogg  (1772 — 1835),  the  title  of  which  is 
derived  from  the  last  fine  of  each  verse : — 

“ What  Is  the  greatest  hliss 

That  the  tongue  o’  man  can  name? 

Tls  to  woo  a bonnie  lassie 
When  the  kye  comes  hame.” 

“When  the  lamp  is  shattered.” 

Stanzas  by  Percy  B.  Shelley,  written  in  1822. 

“ When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent 


thought.”  First  line  of  Shakespeare’s  Sonnet 
No.  xxx. 

“ When  we  two  parted.”  First  line  of  a 
lyric  by  Lord  Byron  (1788— 1824),  written  in  1808 

and  ending — 

“ If  I sliould  meet  thee 
After  long  years, 

How  should  I greet  thee? — 

With  silence  and  tears.” 

“When  you,  poor  excommunicate.” 

— To  My  Inconstant  Mistress,  by  Thomas  Carew 
(1589—1639). 

“ Whence  are  ye,  vague  desires  ? ” A 

lyric  by  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  (1819—1861). 

“ Whence  comes  my  love  ? O heart ! 

disclose.”  A sonnet  on  Isabella  Markham  by 
John  Harrington  (1534 — 1582). 

“ Where  Claribel  low  lieth.”— Claribel, 

by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“Where  lies  the  land  to  which  the 

ship  would  go?”  A Sony  in  Absence  (q.v.),  by 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough  (1819 — 1861). 

“ Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride.” 

First  line  of  The  Emigrants  in  the  Bermudas,  a poem, 
by  Andrew  Marvell  (1620 — 1678). 

“Wherever  God  erects  a house  of 

prayer.”  See  “ God  never  had  a church.” 

Whetstone,  George,  dramatist  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer  (temp.  Elizabeth),  produced  The 
Rocke  of  Regard  (1576),  (q.v.) ; The  right  excellent  and 
famous  Historye  of  Promos  and  Cassandra  (1578); 
An  Heptameron  of  Civill  Discourses  (1582) ; A 
Mirur  for  Magestrates  of  Cyties  (15S4)  ; An 
Addition  : or,  Touchstone  of  the  Time  (1584) ; The 
Honourable  Reputation  of  a Souldier  (1586);  The 
English  Myrror  (1586)  ; The  Encmie  to  Unthrifty- 
nesse  (1586) ; Amelia  (1593) ; and  Remembrances 
of  the  lives  of  several  worthies,  including  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  George 
Gascoigne.  For  Biography  and  Criticism,  see 
Warton’s  English  Poetry,  Ritson’s  Bibliographia 
Poetica,  Beloe’s  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  Brydges’ 
Censura  Literaria,  and  Collier’s  Poetical  Decameron. 
See  Promos  and  Cassandra. 

Whewell,  William, ’D.D.,  philosophical 
writer  (b.  1794,  d.  1866),  wrote  Elementary  Treatise 
on  Mechanics  (1819),  Analytical  Statics  (1833), 
Astronomy  and  General  Physics  considered  with 
reference  to  Natural  Theology  (1833),  A History  of 
the  Inductive  Sciences  (1837),  The  Philosophy  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences  (1840),  The  Mechanics  of  Engi- 
neering (1841),  Elements  of  Morality  (1845),  The 
History  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  England  (1852), 
and  many  other  works,  a list  of  which  is  given  in 
Lowndes’  Bibliographer's  Manual.  An  Account  of 
his  Writings,  with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence , 
by  I.  Todhunter,  was  published  in  1876. 

“ Which  is  the  properest  day  to  drink? 

Satui'day,  Sunday,  or  Monday  P”  is  the  first  line  of 
a catch  printed  in  The  Words  of  the  Favourite 
Catches  and  Glees , sung  at  Ranelagh  in  1767. 
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There  are  only  four  lines  altogether,  in  the  form 
of  question  and  answer : — 

“A.  Each  Is  the  properest  day,  I think.  Why  should  we  narao 
but  one  day  t 

“ Q.  Tell  me  but  yours ; I’ll  mention  my  day.  Let  us  but  fix 
upon  some  day. 

“ A.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday, 
Monday." 

A parallel  to  this  is  found  in  the  well-known  trifle 
by  Dean  Aldrich : — 

“ If  all  be  true,  as  I do  think. 

There  are  live  reasons  we  should  drink : 

Good  wine,  a friend,  or  being  dry. 

Or  lest  we  should  be  by-and-bye, 

Or  any  other  reason  why." 

Whichcote,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  divine  (b. 
1610,  d.  1683),  wrote  various  Works , of  which 
collected  editions  were  published  in  1701 — 3,  and 
again  in  1751.  His  Sermons  appeared  in  1702 — 7, 
his  Moral  and  Religious  Aphorisms  in  1703.  See 
Principal  Tulloch’s  Rational  Theology  in  England. 

Whiffers,  Mr.  A footman,  who  figures  in 
the  famous  “ swarry  ” in  chapter  xxxvii.  of 
Dickens’s  Pickwick  Papers  (q.v.). 

Whiffle,  Captain,  in  Smollett’s  novel  of 
Roderick  Random  (q.v.),  is  “ a loathsome  fop,”  says 
Hannay,  “radiant  in  silk  lace  and  diamond  buckles, 
who,  when  Random  comes  to  bleed  him,  exclaims, 
‘Hast  thou  ever  blooded  anybody  but  brutes?’ 
The  reader  is  surprised  to  find  in  Smollett  a dandy, 
glittering  with  gems,  drenched  with  essences,  and 
talking  like  the  latest  fashion  of  fool  of  quality, 
alongside  the  tarry  veterans  in  check  shirts, 
odorous  only  of  pitch,  tobacco,  and  rum.” 

Whigs,  The  Battle  of  the.  See  Battle 
of  the  Whigs,  The. 

“ While  about  the  shore  of  Mona  those 

Neronian  legionaries.”  — Boadicea,  by  Alfhed 
Tennyson. 

“ While  that  the  sun,  with  his  beams 

hot.”  First  line  of  The  Unfaithful  Shepherdess , 
a lyric,  of  which  Palgrave  says,  that  “by  its 
style  this  beautiful  example  of  old  simplicity  and 
feeling  may  be  referred  to  the  early  years  of 
Elizabeth.”  The  refrain  is  : — 

“ Adieu  love,  adieu  love,  untrue  love : 

Untrue  love,  untrue  love,  adieu  love ; 

Your  mind  la  light,  soon  lost  for  new  love.” 

“ While  there  is  life,  there’s  hope ! he 

cried.”  A .line  in  Gay’s  poem  of  The  Sick  Man 
and  the  Angel. 

“Whining  schoolboy,  The.”— As  You 

Like  It,  act  ii.,  scene  7 : — 

“ With  his  satchel 

And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 

Unwillingly  to  school.” 

Whipple,  Edwin  Percy,  American  essayist 
(b.  1819),  has  published  The  Genius  and  Writings 
of  Macaulay  (1843),  Essays  and  Reviews  (1848), 
Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Literature  and 
Life  (1849),  Success  and  its  Conditions  (1864), 
Character  and  Characteristic  Men  (1866),  The 
Literature  of  the  Age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1869),  and 


A Biographical  Sketch  of  Macaulay  (1870).  A col- 
lection of  his  Essays  appeared  in  1871. 

“ Whips  and  scorns  of  time,  The.”— 

Hamlet , act  iii.,  scene  1. 

“ Whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  re- 

venges, Thus  the.” — Twelfth  Night,  act  v.,  scene  1. 

Whiskerandos,  Don  Ferolo.  The  lover 
of  Tilburina  (q.v.),  in  Puff’s  tragedy  of  The  Spanish 
Armada  (q.v.),  that  occurs  in  Sheridan’s  farce  of 
The  Critic  (q.v.).  See  Puff. 

“Whispering humbleness.”  See  “Bated 

BREATH.” 

“ Whispering,  ‘ I will  ne’er  consent,’ 

consented.” — Byron,  Eon  Juan,  canto  i.,  stanza 
117. 

“Whispering  tongues  can  poison 

truth,  But.”  A line  in  Coleridge’s  poem  of 
Christabel  (q.v.). 

Whistlecraft,  William  and  Robert. 

The  nom  de  plume  under  which  John  Hookham 
Frere  (1769 — 1846)  wrote  and  published  his 
humorous  poem  called  The  Monks  and  Giants 
(q.v.). 

“ Whistled  (And)  as  he  went,  for  want 

of  thought.” — Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  line 
84. 

Whiston,  William,  divine  (b.  1667,  d.  1752), 
was  the  author  of  A Nciv  Theory  of  the  Earth,  from 
the  Original  to  the  Consummation  of  all  Things 
(1696) ; An  Historical  Preface  to  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity Revived  (1710);  and  many  other  works, 
besides  an  edition  of  Josephus.  His  Life  was 
written  by  himself  (1749). 

Whitaker,  John,  divine  and  antiquary  (b. 
1735,  d.  1808),  wrote  The  Genuine  History  of  the 
Britons  (1772),  A History  of  Manchester  (1774), 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  Vindicated  (1788),  The  Origin 
of  Arianism  Eisclosed  (1791),  and  other  works  enu- 
merated in  Lowndes’  Bibliographer' s Manual. 

Whitby,  Daniel,  D.D.,  divine  (b.  1638,  d. 
1727),  produced  The  Protestant  Reconciler  (1683), 
A Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment (1703),  Eisquisitiones  Modestce  (1718),  Last 
Thoughts  (1727),  Five  Points  of  Calvinism,  and  other 
works. 

White,  Babington.  The  author  of  a novel 
called  Circe,  which  was  described  by  many  critics 
as  being  chiefly  derived  from  the  Ealilah  of  Octave 
Feuillet.  He  was  freely  identified  with  Miss 
Braddon  (q.v.),  who,  however,  denied  the  author- 
ship of  the  book  in  question. 

White,  Century.  See  Century  White. 

White  Devil,  The : “ or,  Vittoria  Corom- 
bona,  a Lady  of  Venice.”  A tragedy  by  John 
Webster  (temp.  17th  contury),  first  printed  in  1612.. 
“ This  White  Eevil  of  Italy,  says  Charles  Lamb, 
“ sets  off  a bad  cause  so  speciously,  and  pleads- 
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•with,  such  an  innocent  boldness,  that  we  seem  to 
see  that  matchless  beauty  of  her  face  which  in- 
spires such  gay  confidence  into  her,  and  are  ready 
to  expect,  when  she  has  done  her  pleadings,  that 
her  very  judges,  her  accusers,  the  grave  ambassadors 
who  sit  as  spectators,  and  all  the  court,  will  rise 
and  make  proffer  to  defend  her,  in  spite  of  tho 
utmost  conviction  of  her  guilt.” 

White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  The  : “ or,  the 

Pate  of  the  Nortons.”  A poem  by  William 
Wordsworth  (1770 — 1850),  founded  on  a tradi- 
tion connected  with  Bolton  Priory,  Yorkshire, 
which  the  author  visited,  for  the  first  time,  in  1807. 
(See  also  the  ballad,  The  Rising  of  the  North.)  The 
tradition  is,  that  “ about  this  time,”  not  long  after 
the  Dissolution,  “ a white  doe  long  continued  to 
make  a weekly  pilgrimage  from  Rylstone  over  the 
fells  of  Bolton,  and  was  constantly  found  in  the 
Abbey  churchyard  during  divine  service,  after 
the  close  of  which  she  returned  home  as  regularly 
■as  the  rest  of  the  congregation.” 

White,  Gilbert,  clergyman  and  naturalist 
(b.  1720,  d.  1793),  published  The  Natural  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Selborne  (1789),  The  Naturalist' s 
Calendar  (1795),  and  some  Miscellaneous  Observations 
and  a Calendar,  which  are  included  in  certain 
editions  of  the  foregoing.  See  the  Biographical 
Memoir  by  Jesse,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the 
Natural  History , published  in  1850.  See  Sel- 
borne, &c. 

White,  Henry  Kirke,  poet  (b.  1785,  d. 

1806),  was  the  author  of  Clifton  Grove  and  other 
poems,  published  in  1803.  His  Remains  were  edited, 
with  a Life , by  Southey.  See  also  the  Biography 
by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas. 

White,  James,  vicar  of  Bonchurch  (b.  1804, 
d.  1862),  wrote  a poem  entitled  The  Village  Poor- 
house  : by  a Country  Curate  (1832) ; some  plays, 
including  The  Earl  of  Gowrie,  Feudal  Times , and 
The  King  of  the  Commons;  several  contributions 
to  Blackwood's  Magazine;  a series  of  Historical 
Landmarks;  histories  of  France  and  England; 
and  an  historical  summary  called  The  Eighteen 
Christian  Centuries. 

White,  Joseph  Blanco,  miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1775,  d.  1841),  published  Letters  from  Spain 
(1822)  ; Practical  and  Tnternal  Evidence  against 
Catholicism  (1825) ; The  Poor  Man's  Preservative 
against  Popery  (1825) ; Letters  to  Mr.  Butler  on 
his  Notice  of  the  latter  (1826) ; Second  Travels  of 
an  Irish  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a Religion  (1833), 
[see  Moore,  Thomas]  ; and  Observations  on  Heresy 
■and  Orthodoxy  (1839).  He  also  edited  The  London 
Review,  and  translated  into  Spanish  the  Evidences 
of  Porteous  and  Paley,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  some  of  the  Homilies.  His  Life,  “ written  by 
himself,”  appeared,  with  a portion  of  his  Corre- 
spondence, edited  by  J.  Hamilton  Thom,  in  1845. 
See  Leucadio  Doblado,  Don  ; Night,  On. 

White  Lady  of  Avenel,  The,  figures  in 


Scott’s  novel  of  The  Monastery  (q.v.)  as  a myste- 
rious spirit  that  watches  over  the  fortunes  of  the 
Avenel  family.  She  describes  herself,  in  the 
work,  as 

“ Something  betwixt  heaven  and  heU, 

Something  that  neither  stood  nor  fell.  .... 

Neither  substance  quite  or  shadow. 

Haunting  lonely  moor  and  meadow. 

Dancing  by  the  haunted  spring, 

Riding  on  the  whirlwind's  wing, 

Aping  in  fantastic  fashion  ~Z 

Every  change  of  human  passion." 

“White  radiance  of  eternity,  The.” 

An  expression  used  by  Shelley  in  his  Adonais, 
lii. : — 

“ Life,  like  a dome  of  many-coloured  glass, 

Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity.” 

White,  Richard  Grant,  American  essayist 
and  Shakespearian  critic  (b.  1822),  has  published 
Shakspere' s Scholar  (1854);  an  edition  of  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare,  with  essays  and  notes  (1857—64) ; 
The  Life  and  Genius  of  Shakspere  (1865) ; Words 
and  their  Uses  (1870) ; and  several  other  works. 
See  Yankee,  A. 

White  Rose  and  Red.  A poem  by  Robert 
Buchanan  (q.v.),  published  anonymously  in  1873. 
It  is  American  in  scenery  and  incident. 

Whitefield,  George,  Methodist  preacher 
(b.  1714,  d.  1770),  published  a great  number  of 
sermons  and  journals.  His  Works,  with  an  account 
of  his  life,  appeared  in  1771 — 2. 

Whitefoord,  Caleb,  wit  and  satirist  (b.  1734, 
d.  1809),  fives  in  English  literature  in  the  post- 
script to  Goldsmith’s  Retaliation  (1774),  where  he 
is  described  as 

“ Rare  compound  of  oddity,  frolic,  and  fun,” 

and  as  the 

“ Best-humour’d  man  with  the  worst  humour’d  muse.” 

His  writings  were  chiefly  confined  to  epigrams  and 
other  verses,  contributed  to  The  Public  Advertiser. 

Whitehead,  Paul,  poet  (b.  1710,  d.  1774), 
wrote  State  Dunces,  Manners , Honour,  Satires,  and 
The  Gymnasiad  (q.v.).  His  Poems  and  Miscellaneous 
Compositions  were  edited,  with  a Life,  by  Edward 
Thompson,  in  1777. 

Whitehead,  William,  poet-laureate  and 
dramatist  (b.  1715,  d.  1785),  wrote  On  the  Danger 
of  Writing  Verse  (q.v.),  Atys  and  Adrastus  (1743), 
An  Essay  on  Ridicule  (1743),  The  Roman  Father 
(1750),  Crcusa  (q.v.),  The  School  for  Lovers  (q.v.), 
A Charge  to  the  Poets  (1762),  The  Trip  to  Scotland 
(1770),  and  various  other  works.  He  himself  pub- 
lished, in  1774,  a collection  of  his  Plays  and  Poems, 
to  which  was  added,  in  1788,  some  further  pieces 
and  a Life  by  W.  Mason.  See  also  Fatal  Con- 
stancy ; Sweepers,  The. 

Whitelocke,  Bulstrode,  lawyer  and  poli- 
tician (b.  1605,  d.  1676),  wrote  Memoirs  of  the 
English  Affairs  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reign  of 
Charles  I.  to  the  Happy  Restoration  of  Charles  II.; 
An  Account  of  the  Swedish  Embassy  in  1653—4;  and 
Memorials  of  the  English  Affairs  from  the  supposed 
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expedition  of  Brute  to  the  end  of  James  Ids  Reign; 
all  of  them  published  after  his  death,  and  all  of 
them  of  great  value  to  the  historical  student. 

Whit, gift,  John,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(b.  1530,  a.  1604),  wrote  various  sermons  and  other 
Works , which  were  collected  and  edited  by  the 
Rev.  John  Ayre  in  1851 — 4.  His  Life  and  Acts 
were  written  by  John  Strype  (q.v.). 

“Whither,  O whither,  love,  shall  we 

go?” — The  Islet , by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Whitlaw,  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Jonathan  Jefferson.  A novel  by  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope (1778 — 1863),  published  in  1836,  and  contain- 
ing many  satirical  pictures  of  American  manners. 

Whitman,  Walt,  American  poet  (b.  1819), 
has  published  numerous  volumes  of  “poems,”  a 
selection  from  which  was  made  and  published  in 
1868  by  William  Michael  Rossetti.  They  include 
Leaves  of  Grass,  Drum  Taps , and  other  productions. 
“Let  it  at  once  and  unhesitatingly  be  admitted,” 
says  Robert  Buchanan,  “ that  Whitman’s  want  of 
art,  his  grossness,  his  tall  talk,  his  metaphorical 
word-piling  are  faults — prodigious  ones  ; and  then 
let  us  turn  reverently  to  contemplate  these  signs 
which  denote  his  ministry,  his  command  of  rude 
forces,  his  nationality,  his  manly  earnestness,  and, 
last  and  greatest,  his  wondrous  sympathy  with  men 
as  men.  He  emerges  from  the  mass  of  unwelded 
materials — in  shape  much  like  the  earth-spirit  in 
Faust.  He  is  loud  and  coarse,  like  most  prophets, 

‘ sounding,’  as  he  himself  phrases  it,  ‘ his  barbaric 
yawp  over  the  roofs  of  the  world.’  He  is  the  voice 
of  which  America  stood  most  in  need — a voice  at 
which  ladies  scream  and  whipper-snappers  titter 
with  delight,  but  which  clearly  pertains  to  a man 
who  means  to  be  heard.  He  is  the  clear  forerunner 
of  the  great  American  poets,  long  yearned  for,  now 
prophesied,  but  not  perhaps  to  be  beheld  till  the 
vast  American  democracy  has  subsided  a little  from 
its  last  and  grandest  struggle.” 

Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  American  poet 
and  prose  writer  (b.  1808),  has  published,  among 
other  works,  Legends  of  New  England  (1831) ; 
Ballads  (1838) ; Lays  of  My  Home  (1843) ; The 
Stranger  in  Lowell  (1845) ; Voices  of  Freedom 
(1849) ; Old  Portraits  and  Modern  Sketches  (1850) ; 
Songs  of  Labour  (1850)  ; Literary  Recreations 
(1854) ; Home  Ballads  and  Poems  (1860)  ; National 
Lyrics  (1865) ; Maud  Miiller  (1865)  ; Among  tlic 
Hills  (1868) ; Ballads  of  New  England  (1870) ; 
Child-Life  (1871) ; and  The  Pennsylvanian  Pilgrim , 
and  other  Poems  (1872).  A collection  of  his  Poems 
appeared  in  1869. 

Whittingham,  William,  published  in  1557 
a translation  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Greek 
text  as  published  by  Erasmus.  Calvin,  his  brother- 
in-law,  prefixed  to  it  An  Epistle  declaring  that 
Christ  is  the  End  of  the  Law. 

Whittington,  Dick.  The  hero  of  a popular 
nursery  legend,  the  history  of  which  is  fully  dis- 


cussed by  Halliwell-Phillipps  and  Keightley  in 
their  respective  works  on  legendary  lore. 

“Who  fears  to  speak  of  Ninety-eight  P” 

First  line  of  a famous  Irish  song  by  Rev.  John 
Kells  Ingram.  It  first  appeared  in  The  Nation 
newspaper. 

“ Wlio  blushes  at  the  name  ? 

When  cowards  mock  the  patriot’s  fate, 

Who  hangs  his  head  for  shame  ? 

He's  all  a knave  or  half  a slave. 

Who  slights  his  country  thus ; 

But  a true  man,  like  you,  man. 

Will  fill  his  glass  with  us.” 

“Who  is  Silvia?  What  is  she?”  A 

song  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  iv., 
Beene  2. 

“Who  would  be  a mermaid  fair?” — 

The  Mermaid,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“Who  would  be  a merman  bold?”— 

The  Merman,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“Whoe’er  has  travelled  life’s  dull 

round.”  First  line  of  a quatrain,  written  by  Shen- 
stone  on  the  window-pane  of  an  inn  at  Henley : — 

“ Whoe’er  has  travelled  life’s  dull  round, 

Whate’er  his  stages  may  have  been, 

May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
His  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn." 

“ Whoe’er  she  be,  That  not  impossible 

she.”  Opening  lines  of  Crashaw’s  Wishes  to 
his  ( Supposed ) Mistress. 

Whole  Duty  of  Man,  The : “ laid  down 
in  a Plain  and  Familiar  Way.”  A once  popular 
work,  published  in  1659  ; translated  into  Welsh  in 
1672,  and  into  Latin  in  1693;  and  attributed  at 
various  times  to  three  archbishops,  two  bishops, 
several  clergymen,  and  a lady.  Its  authorship 
still  remains  a secret.  Morley  points  out  that  in 
Hobbes’s  Behemoth,  published  in  1679,  one  of  the 
two  interlocutors  express  a wish  for  “ a system  of 
the  present  morals  written  by  some  divine  of  good 
reputation  and  learning,  and  of  the  late  king’s 
party ; ” whereupon  the  other  says,  “ I think  I can 
recommend  unto  you  the  best  that  is  extant,  and 
such  a one  as  (except  a few  passages  that  I 
mislike)  is  very  well  worth  your  reading.”  He 
accordingly  goes  on  to  mention  The  Whole  Duty  of 
Man.  See  Duty  of  Man,  The  Complete. 

“ Whole  of  life  to  live,  ’Tis  not  the.”— 

Montgomery,  The  Issues  of  Life  and  Death : — 

“ Nor  all  of  death  to  die.” 

“‘Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,’ 

was  said  of  yore.” — Byron,  Don  Juan , canto  iv., 
stanza  12.  The  expression  is  to  bo  found  in 
Plautus  : “ Quern  Di  diligunt  adolescens  moritur.” 
In  a fragment  of  Menander  also  wo  read : — “‘'Op 
oi  Oeol  <pi\ov<nv  airodirfiouei  veos.” 

Whore  of  Babylon,  The.  “ An  elegant 
comedy,”  said  to  have  boon  written  by  Edward 
VI.  It  was  probably  of  a religious  and  contro- 
versial character. 
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“Why  art  thou  silent?  Is  thy  love  a 

plant  ?”  A sonnet  by  William  Wordsworth. 

Why  come  ye  not  to  Courte  ? A rhyming 
satire  by  John  Skelton  (q.v.),  directed  against 
Cardinal  Wolsey. 

“ Why  does  azure  deck  the  sky  ? ” A 

song  by  Thomas  Moore. 

“ Why  don’t  the  men  propose  ? ” First 
line  of  a song  by  Thomas  Haynes  Bayly  (1797 — 
1839). 

“ Why  dost  thou  say  I am  forsworn  ?” 

A song  by  Richard  Lovelace  (1618 — 1658) : — 

“ Have  I not  loved  tliee  much  and  long, 

A tedious  twelve-hours'  space  1 ” 

“ Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  ? ” 

A song  by  Sir  John  Suckling  (1609 — 1641), 
occurring  in  his  play  of  Aglaura  (q.v.).  “ How  do 

you  like  that?”  says  some  one  in  Longfellow’s 
Hyperion.  “To  you  I say,  Quit,  quit  for  shame!” 
replied  Flemming.  “ Why  quote  the  songs  of  that 
witty  and  licentious  age  ? ” 

Whyttington,  William.  See  Apostolic 
Creed  ; Athanasian  Creed  ; Commandments,  The 
Ten. 

Wicked  Bible,  The.  An  edition  published 
in  1631;  so  called  because  the  word  “not”  is 
omitted  in  the  seventh  commandment.  See  Dr. 
Heylin’s  Life  of  Land.  “The  printers,”  says 
Lowndes,  “ were  called  before  the  High  Commis- 
sion, fined  deeply,  and  the  whole  impression  de- 
stroyed.” 

Wicket-Gate,  The.  The  entrance  to  the 
road  leading  to  the  Celestial  City  in  Bun  van’s 
Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Wicklif,  Wiclif,  or  Wicliffe,  John.  See 

Wycliffe,  John. 

“Wide  as  a church  door,  As.”—  Borneo 
and  Juliet , act  iii.,  scene  1. 

Widkirk  Mysteries.  See  Wakefield 
Plays,  The. 

Widow,  The.  A comedy  by  Ben  Jonson, 
John  Fletcher,  and  Thomas  Middleton,  acted 
in  Charles  I.’s  reign,  but  not  printed  until  1652. 

Widow’s  Tears,  The.  A comedy  by 
George  Chapman  (q.v.),  produced  in  1612,  in  which 
Cynthia,  the  heroine,  falls  in  love  with  the  sentinel 
who  is  put  on  guard  over  the  corpse  of  her  husband. 

Wieland.  The  Oberon  of  this  German  poet 
was  translated  into  English  by  William  Sotheby, 
and  published  in  1798. 

Wieland:  “or,  the  Transformation.”  A 
novel  by  Charles  Brockden  Brown  (1771 — 1810), 
^published  in  1798. 

Wife,  A,  now  a Widowe.  A poem  written 
by  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  (1518 — 1613)  in  1614, 
to  persuade  the  Earl  of  Somerset  from  marrying 
the  divorced  Countess  of  Essex.  “ The  compassion 


of  the  public,”  says  Campbell,  “ for  a man  of  worth 
‘ whoso  spirit  still  walketh  unrevenged  amon<* 
them,’  together  with  the  contrast  of  his  ideal  Wife 
with  the  Countess  of  Essex,  who  was  his  murderess 
attached  an  interest  and  popularity  to  his  work* 
and  made  it  pass  rapidly  through  sixteen  editions 
before  the  year  1653.  . . . As  a poet  Overbury 
has  few  imposing  attractions;  his  beauties  are 
those  of  solid  reflection,  predominating  over,  but 
not  extinguishing,  sensibility.” 

Wife  of  Bath.,  The.  A comedy  by  John 
Gay,  first  produced  in  1713,  and  again,  with  altera- 
tions, in  1730,  but  each  time  unsuccessfully.  See 
also  Bath,  The  Wife  of. 

Wife,  The:  “a  Tale  of  Mantua.”  A 

tragedy  by  James  Sheridan  Knowles  (1784 

1862).  When  it  was  originally  produced,  the  hero 
and  heroine  were  played  by  Knowles  and  Miss 
Ellen  Tree  (afterwards  Mrs.  Charles  Kean)  re- 
spectively. 

Wilberforee,  Samuel,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Winchester  (b.  1805,  d.  1873),  published  Agathos 
(q.v.),  and  other  Stories;  Hebrew  Heroes ; Sermons 
and  Charges;  and  other  works.  His  Quarterly 
Pssays  appeared  in  1874. 

Wilberforee,  William,  anti-slavery  advo- 
cate (b.  1759,  d.  1833),  published  in  1797  A Practical 
Vieiv  of  the  Prevailing  Religious  System  of  Professed 
Christians  in  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes  of  this 
Country , contrasted  with  Real  Christianity.  See  the- 
Life  by  his  sons. 

Wild  Flowers.  Poems  by  Robert  Bloom- 
field (1766 — 1823),  written  in  1806. 

“Wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage 

ran.  When.”  A line  occurring  in  Dryden’s  play 
of  The  Conquest  of  Granada,  part  i.,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

Wild  Irish  Girl,  The.  A novel  by  Lady 
Morgan  (1783 — 1859),  published  in  1801.  This 
“ national  tale  ” ran  through  seven  editions  in  two 
years. 

Wild  Oats:  “or,  the  Strolling  Gentleman.” 
A comedy  by  John  O’Keefe  (1747 — 1833);  printed 
in  1798. 

“ Wild  with  aU  regret.”— Tennyson,  The 
Princess , canto  iv. 

Wild,  The  History  of  Jonathan.  A 

novel  by  Henry  Fielding  (1707 — 1754),  published 
in  1743,  and  founded  on  the  history  of  a notorious 
highwayman  who  was  executed  in  1725.  “ In  that 
strange  apologue,”  says  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  “ the  author  takes  for  a hero  the 
greatest  rascal,  coward,  traitor,  tyrant,'  hypocrite, 
that  his  experience  in  this  matter  could  enable  him 
to  devise  or  depict;  he  accompanies  this  villain 
through  all  the  actions  of  his  life,  with  a grinning 
deference  and  a wonderful  mock  respect,  and  does 
not  leave  him  till  he  is  dangling  at  the  gallows, 
when  the  satirist  makes  him  a low  bow,  and  wishes 
the  scoundrel  good  day.”  “A  satire  like  this,” 
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says  W.  C.  Roscoe,  “ strips  off  the  spurious  orna- 
ments of  hypocrisy,  shows  the  beauty  of  the  moral 
character,  and  will  always  be  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  reader  who  desires  to  riso  wiser  or  better 
from  the  book  he  peruses.” 

Wild-Goose  Chase,  The.  A play  by 
John  Fletcher  (1576 — 1625). 

Wildair,  Sir  Harry.  A comedy  by  George 
Farquhar  (1678 — 1707),  produced  in  1701  ; also 
the  name  of  the  hero  of  The  Constant  Couple  (1700). 

Wilde,  Lady.  See  Speranza. 

“Wilderness  of  sweets,  A.” — Paradise 
Lost,  book  v.,  line  294. 

Wildfell  Hall,  The  Tenant  of.  A novel 
by  Anne  Bronte  (1822 — 1849). 

Wildfire,  Madge.  The  sobriquet  attached 
to  Margaret  Murdochson  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
novel  of  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  (q.v.). 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Goethe  by  Thomas 
Carlyle  (b.  1795),  and  published  in  1824.  It  was 
severely  criticised  by  De  Quincey  in  The  London 
Magazine,  and  by  Lord  Jeffrey  in  The  Edinburgh 
Review. 

Wilkes,  John,  journalist  (b.  1727,  d.  1797), 
wrote  An  Essay  on  Woman  (1763),  Speeches 
<1777—9  and  1786),  and  Letters  (1767,  1768,  1769, 
and  1805).  His  Life  was  written  by  Baskerville 
in  1769,  by  Cradock  in  1772,  by  Alrnon  in  1805, 
and  by  W.  F.  Rae  in  1873.  “Wilkes,”  says  Mac- 
aulay, in  his  essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  “ was 
a man  of  taste,  reading,  and  engaging  manners. 
His  sprightly  conversation  was  the  delight  of 
green-rooms  and  taverns,  and  pleased  even  grave 
hearers  when  he  was  sufficiently  under  restraint  to 
abstain  from  detailing  the  particulars  of  his  amours, 
and  from  breaking  jests  on  the  New  Testament. 
In  Parliament  he  did  not  succeed.  His  speaking, 
though  just,  was  feeble.  As  a writer  he  made  a 
better  figure.”  See  Byron’s  description  of  Wilkes 
in  The  Vision  of  Judgment.  See  also  the  Percy 
Anecdotes  and  The  Edinburgh  Review  for  1839. 
See  North  Briton,  The. 

Wilkie,  William,  D.D.,  minister  and  poet 
(b.  1721,  d.  1772),  wrote  The  Epigoniad  (1757  and 
1759),  (q.v.);  A Dream , in  the  Manner  of  Spenser 
(1759);  Fables  (1768);  and  some  miscellaneous 
pieces.  His  Works  are  included  in  Anderson’s 
edition  of  The  British  Poets.  See  Scottish  Homer, 
The. 

Wilkins,  John,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chester 
(b.  1614,  d.  1672),  wrote  A Discovery  of  a New 
World:  or,  a Discourse  tending  to  prove  that  ’tis 
probable  there  may  be  another  habitable  world  in  the 
Moon,  with  a discourse  concerning  the  possibility  of  a 
passage  thither  (1638);  A Discourse' concerning  a New 
Planet , tending  to  prove  that  it  is  probable  our  Earth 
w one  of  the  Planets  (1640);  An  Essay  towards  a 
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real  Character  and  a Philosophical  Language  (1668); 
Of  the  Principles  and  Duties  of  Natural  Religion 
(1675) ; and  other  works. 

Wilkins,  Peter,  The  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of : “ relating  particularly  his  Shipwreck 
near  the  South  Pole  ; his  wonderful  passage  through 
a subterraneous  Cavern  into  a kind  of  New 
World;  his  there  meeting  with  a Gawrey,  or 
Flying  Woman,  whose  life  he  preserved,  and  after- 
wards married  her ; his  extraordinary  Conveyance 
to  the  Country  of  Glumms  and  Gawreys,  or  Men 
and  Women  that  fly ; likewise  a description  of  this 
strange  Country,  with  the  Laws,  Customs,  and 
Manners  of  its  Inhabitants,  and  the  Author’s 
remarkable  Transactions  among  them ; taken  from 
his  own  Mouth  on  his  Passage  to  England  from  off 
Cape  Horn  in  America  in  the  ship  Hector ; with 
an  Introduction  giving  an  Account  of  the  sur- 
prising Manner  of  his  coming  on  Board  that 
V essel,  and  his  Death  on  his  landing  at  Plymouth, 
in  the  year  1739;  by  R.  S.,  a Passenger  in  the 
Hector.”  This  work  was  first  published  in  1750, 
with  a dedication  to  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Northum- 
berland, and  is  presumed,  from  an  agreement 
with  Dodsley,  the  publisher,  which  was  discovered 
in  1835,  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Robert  Paltock 
(q.v.),  “of  Clement’s  Inn,  Gentleman,”  of  whom 
we  have  absolutely  no  more  information  than  is 
contained  in  the  above  description,  or  in  the  fact 
that  Paltock  had  been  indebted  to  the  Countess 
for  “ a late  instance  of  benignity,”  and  that  it  was 
after  her  that  he  drew  the  portrait  of  Youwarkee, 
his  charming  heroine.  The  “ R.  S.,  a passenger  in 
the  Hector ,”  is  obviously  a fictitious  personage,  for 
the  dedication  and  the  introduction  are  both  signed 
by  the  initials  of  this  Robert  Paltock ; and  if  he 
stands  for  any  individual  at  all,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  he  is  intended  for  the  Richard  Sympson 
who  stood  sponsor  for  Lemuel  Gulliver  in  Swift’s 
famous  fiction.  The  idea  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  hero,  was  probably  suggested 
by  Bishop  Wilkins’  Discovery  of  a New  World, 
published  anonymously  in  1638,  which  was 
described  as  “ a discourse  tending  to  prove  that  ’tis 
probable  there  may  be  another  habitable  World 
in  the  Moon,”  and  in  which  there  occur  specula- 
tions as  to  the  possibility  of  men  being  able  to  fly 
by  means  of  wings  attached  to  their  bodies.  Other- 
wise, the  book  seems  founded  to  a great  extent  on 
the  plan  of  Defoe’s  Robinson  Crusoe,  Peter  Wilkins 
being,  like  that  immortal  personage,  a shipwrecked 
voyager,  cast  upon  a solitary  shore,  of  which  ho  is 
for  a considerable  time  the  sole  inhabitant.  The 
name  of  the  “ strange  Country  ” inhabited  by 
Glumms  and  Gawreys  is  Nosmnbdsgrsutt,  an  un- 
pronounceable word ; and  in  the  description  of  it 
given  by  Peter  Wilkins,  there  is  an  evident  imita- 
tion of  the  style  of  Swift.  Southey  confesses  to 
having  derived  from  it  his  conception  of  the  Glen- 
doveers  who  figuro  in  his  Curse  of  Kchama,  and 
Weber  has  reprinted  tho  whole  story  in  liis  Collec- 
tion of  Popular  Romances.  Seo  The  Rctrosvective 
Review , vii.,  120 — 183,  and  Leigh  Hunt’s  Seer, 
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Wilkinson,  Sir  John  Gardner,  Egypto- 
logist (b.  1797,  d.  1876),  wrote  Materia  Hicro- 
glyphica  (1828);  The  Topography  of  Thebes,  and 
General  View  of  Egypt  (1833) ; The  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  (1837 — 11) ; 
Dalmatia  and  Montenegro  (1848) ; The  Architecture 
of  Ancient  Thebes  (1850);  On  Colour  and  on  the 
Necessity  for  the  General  Diffusion  of  Taste  among 
all  Classes  (1858)  ; and  other  works. 

Will  Waterproof’s  Lyrical  Mono- 
logue. A poem  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  written 
in  1842;  one  of  the  poet’s  few  attempts  at  the 
composition  of  vers  de  societe. 

Willet,  Joe,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Earnaby 
Eudge  (q.v.),  eventually  marries  Dolly  Yarden 
(q.v.). 

William,  Archbishop  of  Orange,  figures  in 

Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

William  and  Margaret.  A ballad  by 
David  Mallet  (1700 — 1765),  published  in  1727. 
See  Fair  Margaret  and  Sweet  William. 

William  and  the  Werwolf.  An  old  Eng- 
lish romance,  edited  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden, 
and  published  by  him  in  1828  and  1832.  The 
author  is  unknown.  It  was  probably  written 
about  1350. 

William  de  Brampton.  See  Brampton, 
William  de. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  historian  (temp, 
eleventh  century) , wrote  several  works,  enumerated 
by  Wright  in  his  Biographia  Literaria,  among 
which  the  most  important  are  the  Gesta  Begum 
Anglonm , the  Historia  Novella , and  the  Gesta 
Font  if  cum.  The  first  includes  a resume  of  English 
history  from  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  449  till 
1120;  the  second  opens  with  a retrospect  of  Henry 
I.’s  reign,  and  terminates  abruptly  with  the  year 
1143.  All  three  were  first  printed  in  the  Scriptores 
post  Bedam,  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Saville.  Of  the 
first  two,  there  is  an  edition  hy  Sir  Duffus  Hardy, 
published  in  1840  for  the  Historical  Society.  An 
English  translation  by  the  Bev.  John  Sharpe,  issued 
in  1815,  formed  the  basis  of  that  made  by  Dr.  Giles, 
which  is  included  in  Bohn’s  Antiquarian  Library 
(1847). 

William  of  Newbury  (or  Newburgh), 
historian  (b.  1136,  d.  1208),  wrote  the  Historia 
Begum  Anglicarum , the  narrative  of  which  extends 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  year  1198,  and 
which  was  first  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1597.  It  was 
edited  for  the  Historical  Society,  in  1856.  For  the 
original  Latin,  see  Berum  Britannicarum  Scriptores 
(1587). 

William  of  Occam.  See  Invincible  Doctor, 
The  ; Occam,  William  of. 

William  the  Trouvere.  See  Theophilus. 

Williams,  Anna,  poet  (b.  1706,  d.  1783), 
published,  in  1766,  a volume  of  Miscellanies  in  Brose 
and  Verse,  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  contributed  a 
preface  and,  it  is  said,  some  of  the  pieces  them- 


selves. She  had  published,  in  1746,  a translation 
of  La  Bletterie’s  Life  of  the  Emperor  Julian. 

Williams,  Caleb.  A novel  by  William 
Godwin  (1756 — 1836),  published  in  1794.  “There- 
is  little  knowledge  of  the  world,”  says  Hazlitt, 

“ little  variety,  neither  an  eye  for  the  picturesque, 
nor  a talent  for  the  humorous,  in  Caleb  Williams  ; 
but  you  cannot  doubt  for  a moment  of  the  origi- 
nality of  the  work  and  the  force  of  the  conception. 
This  novel  is  utterly  unlike  anything  else  that  ever 
was  written,  and  is  one  of  the  most  original  as  well 
as  powerful  productions  in  the  English  language.” 
The  hero,  Caleb,  is  a man  of  “ insatiable,  incessant 
curiosity.”  See  Falkland. 

Williams,  Daniel,  D.D.,  Nonconformist 
divine  (b.  about  1643,  d.  1716),  wrote  Bractical 
Discourses,  and  other  Works,  published  in  1738 — 50. 
His  Memoirs  appeared  in  1718,  and  Bapers  relating 
to  his  Life  in  1816.  See  Nelson’s  Life  of  Bishop 
Bull. 

Williams,  David,  miscellaneous  writer  (b. 
1738,  d.  1816),  was  the  author  of  A Letter  to  David" 
Gar  rich  (1770)  ; The  Bliilosopher ; Essays  on  Bublic- 
Worship , Batriotism,  and  Brojects  of  Deformation  ; 
A Liturgy  on  the  Universal  Brinciples  of  Beligion 
and  Morality ; Lectures  on  Bolitical  Brinciples ; 
Lectures  on  Bolitical  Liberty ; Lessons  to  a Young 
Brince  ; a History  of  Monmouthshire  ; a Treatise  on 
Education ; and  Breparatory  Studies  for  Bolitical 
Beformers.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  “ Boyal 
Literary  Fund.” 

Williams,  Helen  Maria,  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  about  1762,  d.  1828),  published  Miscel- 
laneous Boems  (1786);  Julia:  a novel  (1790);  A 
Sketch  of  the  Bolitics  of  France  in  1793 — 4 (1795); 
Letters  from  France  : containing  many  New  Anecdotes 
relative  to  the  French  Bevolution  (1792 — 96)  ; A 
Tour  in  Switzerland  (1798) ; Sketches  of  the  State  of 
Manners  and  Opinions  in  the  French  Bepublic  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1801)  ; 
Boems  on  Various  Occasions  (1823)  ; and  other 
works. 

Williams,  John,  Archbishop  of  York  (b. 
1582,  d.  1650),  was  the  author  of  The  Holy  Table , 
Name  and  Thing , sermons,  and  other  works.  . See 
the  Life  by  Bishop  Hacket  (1693),  and  by  Ambrose 
Philips  (1700). 

Williams,  Monier,  Sanscrit  scholar  (b.  1819), 
has  published  A Bractical  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit 
Language  (1846),  an  English  and  Sanscrit  Dictionary 
(1851),  Lndian  Epic  Boetry  (1863),  a Sanscrit  and 
English  Dictionary  (1872),  and  numerous  transla- 
tions from  the  Sanscrit. 

Williams,  Rowland,  D.D.,  Welsh  scholar 
and  divine  (b.  1817,  d.  1870),  was  the  author  of 
Bational  Godliness  after  the  Mind  of  Christ  and  the 
written  Voices  of  His  Church  (1855)  ; Hinduism  and 
Christianity  compared  (1856) ; The  Brophets  of  Israel 
and  Judah  during  the  Assyrian  Empire  (1866) ; 
Glendower : a Dramatic  Biography  (1870) ; The 
Hebrew  Brophets , Translated  Afresh  from  the  Original 
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(1S72);  and  other  works,  including  an  article  on 
Bunsen’s  Biblical  Researches,  contributed  to  Essays 
and  Reviews  (1860).  His  Life  and  Letters  was 
published  in  187-1. 

Williams,  Sarah,  poet,  was  the  author  of 
Twilight  Hours , a volume  of  verso  published  in 
1872,  with  a Memoir  by  E.  H.  Plumptre. 

Williams,  Sir  Charles  Hanbury,  diplo- 
matist and  poet  (b.  1709,  d.  1759),  wroto  Poems 
(1763)  and  Odes  (1775),  which  were  republished  in 
Ids  Works,  printed  “from  the  originals,”  with 
notes  by  Horace  Walpole,  in  1822. 

Williams,  Sir  Roger,  military  officer  (temp. 
Queen  Elizabeth),  was  the  author  of  Actions  of  the 
Low  Countries,  A Brief  Discourse  of  War,  Advice 
from  France , and  other  works.  See  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  edition  of  Somers’s  Tracts. 

Willie  and  May  Margaret.  A ballad, 
printed  by  Jamieson  in  his  collection.  Willie  is 
represented  as  crossing  the  Clyde,  against  his 
mother’s  wish,  to  visit  May  Margaret,  and  as 
being  drowned  on  his  way  home.  Buchan  entitles 
his  version  The  Drowned  Lover. 

Willie’s  Ladye.  A ballad,  printed  by  Scott 
in  his  Border  Minstrelsy,  and  published  by  Jamieson 
under  the  title  of  Siveet  Willy.  Matthew  Gregory 
Lewis  has  included  a version  in  his  Tales  of  Wonder; 
and  Professor  Aytoun  gives  it  as  it  is  given  by 
Jamieson,  with  some  slight  re-touches.  The  ballad 
turns  upon  the  spell  under  which  Willie’s  Ladye  is 
laid  by  her  wicked  mother-in-law. 

“ Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to 

strike.” — Pope,  Prologue  to  the  Satires,  line  203. 

“ Willingly  let  die,  Not.”  A phrase  used 
by  Milton  in  his  essay  on  Church  Government. 
“ I might,  perhaps,  leave  something  so  written  to 
.after  times  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  die.” 

Willis,  Nathaniel  Parker,  American  mis- 
cellaneous writer  (b.  1806,  d.  1867),  was  the  author 
of  Pencilling s by  the  Way  (q.v.),  Hurrygraphs, 
People  I have  Met,  Dashes  at  Life,  and  many  other 
volumes  of  a light  and  gossiping  character,  de- 
scriptive of  the  men  and  manners  of  his  time.  He 
was  a large  contributor  to  periodical  literature.  • 

Willison,  John,  Presbyterian  divine  (b.  1680, 
d.  1750),  wrote  The  Mother’s  Catechism , The 
Afflicted  Man’s  Companion,  and  other  works,  pub- 
lished at  Aberdeen  in  1769.  Has  Practical  Works 
were  edited,  with  an  introductory  essay,  by  Dr. 
Eadie. 

Willoughby,  Brave  Lord.  See  Brave 
Lord  Willouohby. 

Willoughby,  Sir  Clement.  A character 
in  Madame  D’Arblay’s  Evelina  (q.v.) ; “ insolent 
and  polished.”  “ His  passion  for  Evelina  is  alter- 
nately bold^and  perfidious,' and  always  imper- 
tinent.” 


Willow  Tree,  The.  A pastoral  dialogue 
between  “Willy”  and  “Cuddy,”  in  The  Golden 
Garland  of  Princely  Delights  (q.v.). 

Willow,  Willow,  Willow.  An  old  ballad, 
in  two  parts,  from  which  Shakespeare  took  his 
song  in  Othello,  act  iv.,  scene  3 : — 

“ My  mother  had  a maid  call’d  Barbara  : 

She  was  In  love  ; and  he  she  loved  proved  mad, 

And  did  forsake  her.  She  had  a song  of  ‘ Willow  ‘ 
An  old  thing  ’twas,  but  it  express'd  her  fortune. 

And  she  died  singing  it.” 

Wills,  William  Gorman,  dramatist  and 
novelist  (b.  1828),  has  written  the  following  plays : 
— The  Man  o’  Airlie  (1866) , Hinko  (1871),  Charles  I. 
(1872),  Eugene  Aram  (1873),  Mary  Queen  o'  Scots 
(1874),  and  Jane  Shore  (1875)  ; also  The  Wife’s 
Evidence,  David  Chantrey,  The  Pace  that  Kills, 
Notice  to  Quit,  and  other  stories. 

Wills,  William  Henry,  journalist  (b.  1810), 

was  for  a long  time  sub-editor  of  Household  Words 
and  All  the  Year  Round,  under  Charles  Dickens. 
He  has  published  Old  Leaves  Gathered  from  House- 
hold Words. 

Wilmot,  in  Lillo’s  tragedy  of  The  Fatal 
Curiosity  (q.v.),  is  an  old  man  who,  with  his  wife, 
murders  a rich  stranger  whp  takes  shelter  in  their 
house,  and  discovers  afterwards  that  he  has  killed 
his  son. 

Wilmot,  Arabella,  in  Goldsmith’s  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  (q.v.),  is  beloved  by  George  Prim- 
rose. 

Wilmot,  John.  See  Bochester,  Earl  of. 

Wilson,  Alexander,  ornithologist  and  poet 
(b.  1766,  d.  1813),  published  The  Laurel  Disputed 
(1791)  ; Watty  and  Meg  (1792),  (q.v.)  ; American 
Ornithology  (1808  — 1814) ; and  The  Foresters 
(1825),  (q.v.).  A sketch  of  his  Life  is  prefixed  to 
the  ninth  volume  of  the  Ornithology  ; and  a Memoir , 
by  George  Ord,  was  published  in  1828. 

Wilson,  Arthur,  historian  and  dramatist  (b. 
1596,  d.  1652),  wrote  a History  of  Great  Britain: 
being  the  Life  and  Reign  of  K.  James  I.,  1603 — 25 
(1653),  and  three  comedies,  of  which  one,  The  In- 
constant Lady,  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1814.  See 
his  Autobiography . 

Wilson,  Daniel,  LL.D.,  miscellaneous  writer 
(b.  1816),  has  published  Memorials  of  Edinburgh 
in  the  Olden  Time  (1847) ; Oliver  Cromwell  and  the 
Protectorate  (1848) ; The  Archaeology  and  Prehis- 
toric Annals  of  Scotland  (1851);  Prehistoric  Man: 
Researches  into  the  Origin  of  Civilization  in  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds  (1863) ; and  Chatter  ton  : a Bio- 
graphical Study  (1869). 

Wilson,  Florence,  Scottish  scholar  (b.  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  d.  1564),  wrote  a Latin 
dialogue,  Dc  Animi  Tranquilitate  (q.v.),  and  a 
theological  tract  published  in  1539. 

Wilson,  George,  chemist,  technologist,  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  ISIS,  d.  1859),  wrote  The 
Five  Gate- Ways  of  Knowledge;  Paper , Pen , and 
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Ink ; various  scientific  treatises ; an  unfinished 
Life  of  Professor  Edward  Forbes ; a volume  of  lec- 
tures; and  numerous  contributions  to  magazines 
and  reviews.  See  tbe  Memoir  by  bis  sister  (1866). 

Wilson,  Henry  Bristow,  divine  (b.  1803), 
contributed  a paper  on  “ Christian  Comprehension  ” 
to  Oxford  Essays  in  1857,  and  an  article  on  “ Tbe 
National  Church”  to  Essays  and  Reviews  in  I860. 

Wilson,  Horace  Hayman,  Professor  of 
Sanscrit  at  Oxford  (b.  1786,  d.  1860),  published  a 
translation  of  Kalidasa’s  Meg  ha  IJiitd  (1813),  an 
edition  of  Colebrooke’s  Sanscrit -English  Dictionary 
(1819),  A History  of  Cashmere  (1825),  Specimens  of 
the  Theatre  of  the  Hindoos  (1826 — 7),  Documents 
Illustrative  of  the  Burmese  War  (1827),  a transla- 
tion of  tbe  Vishna  Pur  ana  (1840),  Ariana  Antigua 
(1841),  an  edition  of  Mill’s  History  of  British 
India  (1844 — 8),  a translation  of  tbe  Big -Veda 
(1850 — 7),  and  other  works.  For  Biography , see 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (1860). 

Wilson,  James,  zoologist  (b.  1795,  d.  1856), 
was  tbe  author  of  Illustrations  of  Zoology,  Rod  and 
Gun , contributions  to  tbe  seventh  edition  of  The 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and  numerous  articles  in 
tbe  reviews  and  magazines. 

Wilson,  James,  Chancellor  of  the  Indian 
Exchequer  (b.  1805,  d.  1860),  founded  The  Econo- 
mist in  1843. 

Wilson,  John,  poet  (b.  1720,  d.  1776),  pub- 
lished The  Clyde  (1764),  (q.v.);  and  Earl  Douglas, 
a tragedy,  in  the  same  year.  The  former  was 
republished  by  Leyden,  with  a biographical  sketch 
in  the  first  volume  of  Scottish  Descriptive  Poems. 

Wilson,  John  (“Christopher  North”),  poet, 
novelist,  and  essayist  (b.  1785,  d.  1854),  wrote  The 
Isle  of  Palms  (1812),  (q.v.) ; The  City  of  the  Plague 
(1816) ; Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life  (1822) ; 
The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay  (1823) ; The  Foresters 
(1825),  (q.v.);  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of 
Robert  Burns  (1841) ; and  Recreations  of  Christopher 
North  (1842).  His  Poems  and  Dramatic  Works  ap- 
peared collectively  in  1825.  His  complete  Works, 
edited  by  Professor  Eerrier,  and  including  the 
Nodes  Ambrosiance  (q.v.),  appeared  in  1855 — 8.  His 
Life  was  written  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon. 
“ If  ever,”  says  Professor  Masson,  “ there  was  a 
man  of  genius,  and  of  really  great  genius,  it  was 
the  late  Professor  Wilson.  From  the  moment 
when  his  magnificent  physique  and  the  vehement, 
passionate,  ennui-dispelling  nature  that  it  so  fitly 
enshrined,  first  burst  upon  literary  society  at 
Oxford,  at  the  Lakes,  and  at  Edinburgh,  there 
was  but  one  verdict  respecting  him.  It  was  that 
which  Scott  and  other  competent  judges  expressed, 
when  they  declared,  as  they  did  repeatedly,  that 
Wilson  had  powers  that  might  make  him  in  litera- 
ture the  very  first  man  of  his  generation.  More- 
over, what  he  actually  did,  in  the  course  of  his  five- 
and-thirty  years  of  literary  life,  remains  to  attest 


the  amount  and  vigour  of  his  faculties.  In  quantity 
it  is  large ; in  kinds  most  various.  In  the  general 
literature  of  Britain  a place  of  real  importance  is 
accorded  to  Christopher  North,  while  his  own  com- 
patriots— with  that  power  of  enthusiastic,  simul- 
taneous, and,  as  it  were,  national  regard  for  their 
eminent  men,  either  while  yet  living,  or  after  they 
are  j ust  dead,  which  distinguishes  them  from  their 
neighbours  the  English— have  added  him  to  the 
list  of  those  illustrious  Scots  whom  they  so  delight 
to  count  over  in  chronological  series,  and  whom 
they  remember  with  affection.  And  yet  not  only 
in  disinterested  England,  but  even  among  admiring 
Scotchmen  themselves,  there  have  been  critical 
comments  and  drawbacks  of  opinion  with  respect 
to  Wilson’s  literary  career,  and  the  evidences  of 

his  genius  that  remain So  far  as  I have 

seen,  all  the  criticisms  and  drawbacks  really  resolve 
themselves  into  an  assertion  that  Wilson,  though  a 
man  of  extraordinary  natural  powers,  did  not  do 
justice  to  them  by  discipline — that  he  was  intel- 
lectually, as  well  as  physically,  one  of  those  Goths 
of  great  personal  prowess,  much  of  whose  prowess 
went  to  waste  for  want  of  stringent  self -regulation, 
and  who,  as  respects  the  total  efficiency  of  their 
lives,  were  often  equalled  or  beaten  by  men  of 
more  moderate  build,  but  that  build  Roman.”  See 
Mullion,  Mordecai  ; North,  Christopher. 

Wilson,  Matthias.  See  Knott,  Edward. 

Wilson,  Robert.  See  Cobbler’s  Prophesy, 
The. 

Wilson,  Sir  Thomas,  divine,  statesman,  and 
critic  (d.  1581),  wrote  The  Rule  of  Reason,  con- 
teinying  the  Arte  of  Logique  (1551) ; The  Art  of 
Retorique  (1553)  ; A Discourse  upon  Usury e,  by  way 
of  Dialogue  and  Ora  cions  ; and  a translation  of  three 
of  Demosthenes’  Orations.  See  Retorique,  The 
Art  of. 

Wilson,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man  (b.  1663,  d.  1755),  wrote  The  Principles 
and  Duties  of  Christianity  (1707) ; Instructions  for 
Better  Understanding  the  Lord's  Supper  (1736)  ; 
Parochialia  : or,  Instruction  for  the  Clergy  (1791) ; 
Maxims  of  Piety  and  Christianity  (1791) ; Sacra 
Privata  : Private  Meditations  and  Prayers  (1800), 
(q.v.) ; Sermons  (1822)  ; and  other  Works,  repub- 
lished, with  a Life  by  Cruttwell,  in  17S1.  See  also 
the  biographies  by  Stowell  (1810)  and  Keble  (1852). 

Wilson,  William,  Scottish  poet  (b.  1801,  d. 
1860),  contributed  numerous  pieces  to  The  Edin- 
burgh Literary  Journal,  Blackwood' s Magazine, 
Chambers’ s Journal,  The  Book  of  Scottish  Song , The 
Modern  Scottish  Minstrel,  and  similar  publications ; 
an  odition  of  his  Poems  being  published  post- 
humously, with  a Memoir,  by  B.  Lossing.  A second 
edition,  with  additional  poems,  appeared  in  1875. 
See  Grant  Wilson’s  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Scotland. 

“Wilt  thou  forget  the  happy  hours?” 

— The  Past , by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  written 
in  1818. 
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“Wilt  thou  leave  me  thus?  And.” 

First  lino  of  a lyric  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  (1503 
— 1542),  of  which  Palgrave  says  that  “ it  was  long 
before  English  poetry  returned  to  the  charming 
simplicity  of  this  and  a few  other  poems”  by 
the  same  writer. 

Wilton,  Ralph  de.  A character  in  Scott’s 
poem  of  Marmion  (q.v.). 

Wiltshire  Labourers,  The  Hymn  of 
the.  Contributed  by  Charles  Dickens  (1812 — 
1870)  to  The  Daily  News  of  February  14,  1846,  and 
elicited  by  a speech  at  one  of  the  night  meetings 
of  the  wives  of  agricultural  labourers  in  Wiltshire, 
held  to  petition  for  free  trade.  It  begins : — 

“ Oh  God,  who  by  Thy  Prophet’s  Hand 
Didst  smite  the  rocky  brake, 

“Whence  water  came  at  Thy  command, 

Thy  people's  thirst  to  slake  : 

Strike,  now,  upon  this  granite  wall, 

Stern,  obdurate,  and  high ; 

And  let  some  drops  of  pity  fall 
For  us  who  starve  and  die ! ” 

“There  is  the  true  ring  in  these  lines.  They 
have  the  note  which  Dickens  consistently  sounded 
through  life  of  right  against  might ; the  note  which 
found  expression  in  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation, 
in  the  protest  against  workhouse  enormities,  in  the 
raid  against  those  eccentricities  in  legislation  which 
are  anomalies  to  the  rich  and  bitter  hardships  to 
the  poor.” 

Wily  Beguilde.  A “pleasant  comedie,” 
printed  in  1606,  and  reprinted  by  Carew  Hazlitt 
in  his  edition  of  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays.  Hawkins 
describes  it  as  “ a regular  and  very  pleasing 
comedy,”  and  said  that  “ if  it  were  judiciously 
adapted  to  the  manners  of  the  times,  it  would 
make  no  contemptible  appearance  on  the  modern 
stage.”  “ The  chiefe  Actors,”  says  the  title-page, 
“ be  these : A poore  scholler,  a rich  foole,  and  a 
knave  at  a shifte.”  The  play  is  not  divided  into 
acts. 

Wimble,  Will.  A member  of  the  fictitious 
Spectator  Club  (q.v.) ; said  to  be  intended  as  a 
portrait  of  a Mr.  Thomas  Morecroft  (d.  1741). 

Winchelsea,  Countess  of,  Anne  Finch, 
poetess  (d.  1720),  published  Miscellany  Poems,  and 
a tragedy  called  Aristomenes,  in  1713.  Wordsworth 
speaks  of  the  former  volume  as  containing  “some 
delightful  pictures  from  external  nature.” 

“Wind  and  his  nobility,  Betwixt 

the.” — Shakespeare,  King  Henry  IV.,  part  i., 
act  i.,  scene  3. 

“ Wind  that  profits  nobody.  111  blows 

the.” — King  Henry  VI.,  part  iii.,  act  ii.,  scene  5. 

“ Windows  (Rich),  that  exclude  the 

light.”  See  Gray’s  poem,  A Long  Story : — 

“ And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing." 

Windsor  Forest.  A descriptive  poem,  by 
Alexander  Pope,  written  in  1704  ; completed  and 
published  in  1713. 


“Windward  of  the  law,  Just  to  the.” 

— Churchill,  The  Ghost,  book  iii.,  line  56. 

Wingate,  David,  Scottish  poet  (b.  1828), 
has  published  Poems  (1862),  and  Annie  Weir , and 
other  Poems  (1866),  besides  many  fugitive  verses  in 
the  magazines.  “ The  earnestness,”  says  The 
Athenceum,  “ with  which  he  has  cherished  his  sense 
of  beauty  through  a life  of  severe  and  perilous  toil 
demands  from  us  sympathy  and  respect.”  See 
Grant  Wilson’s  'Poets  and  Poetry  of  Scotland. 

Winifreda.  A “ beautiful  address  to  con- 
jugal love;  a subject,”  says  Bishop  Percy,  “too 
much  neglected  by  the  libertine  Muses.”  It  was, 
he  believes,  first  printed  in  a volume  of  Miscel- 
laneous Poems  by  several  hands,  in  1726;  where  it 
is  said,  though  apparently  on  no  authority,  to  be  a 
translation  “ from  the  ancient  British  language.” 

Winifreda.  A poem  by  John  Gilbert 
Cooper  (1723 — 1769). 

Winkle,  Mr.  Nathaniel.  The  Cockney 
sportsman,  in  Dickens’s  novel  of  the  Posthumous 
Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club  (q.v.) ; inserted,  the 
author  tells  us,  in  order  to  afford  scope  for  the 
pencil  of  Seymour,  the  artist. 

Winkle,  Rip  Van.  See  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Winning  of  Cales,  The.  A ballad  which 
describes  the  capture  of  Cadiz,  on  June  21,  1596, 
by  Lord  Howard  and  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

Winslow,  Forbes  Benignus,  M.D., 

physician  and  writer  on  psychological  subjects 
(b.  1810,  d.  1874),  has  written  On  Cholera  (1831), 
Physic  and  Physicians  (1839),  The  Anatomy  of 
Suicide  (1840),  Lectures  on  Insanity  (1854),  Obscure 
Diseases  of  the  Brain  (1860),  and  other  works. 

Winstanley,  William,  biographer  (temp. 
Charles  I.  and  II.  and  James  II.),  published  The 
Muses  Cabinet,  stored  with  a variety  of  Poems  (1655) ; 
England's  Worthies:  Select  Lives  of  the  most  Eminent 
Persons  of  the  Englysh  Nation,  from  Constantine  the 
Great  down  to  these  Times  (1600) ; The  Loyall  Mar- 
tyrology : or,  Brief  Catalogues  of  the  most  Eminent 
Persons  who  suffered  for  their  Conscience  during  the 
late  Rebellion  (1663);  The  Honour  of  the  Merchant 
Taylors  (1668);  Historical  Rarities  and  Curious  Ob- 
servations, domestic  and  foreign  (1684) ; Lives  of 
the  most  famous  English  Poets  (1687) ; and  other 
Works. 

Winter.  A poem,  forming  one  of  the  series 
on  The  Seasons,  by  James  Thomson  (1700 — 1748), 
published  in  1726.  It  had  been  suggested  to  the 
writer  by  a poetical  composition  on  the  same 
subject  of  his  friend  Riccaltoun,  and  when  com- 
pleted was  sold  to  a bookseller  for  the  sum  of  three 
guineas.  To  this  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  to  whom 
the  poem  was  dedicated,  added  twenty  guineas. 
By-and-by,  the  work  became  better  known  in  the 
literary  world,  and  was  “ accompanied  in  many 
editions,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “not  only  with  a pre- 
face and  dedication,  but  with  poetical  praises  by 
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Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Mallet  (then  Malloch),  and  Mira, 
the  fictitious  name  of  a lady  once  too  well  known.’  ’ 

“Winter  comes,  to  rule  the  varied 

year.” — Thomson,  Winter,  line  i. 

“Winter  of  her  days.  The.”— Sir  Charles 
Sedley,  Songs. 

“Winter  of  our  discontent,  Now  is 

the.” — King  Richard  III.,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

“Winter!  ruler  of  the  inverted  year.” 

— Cowper,  The  Task,  hook  iv.  (“Winter  Even- 
ing”)- 

Winter-Night’s  Vision.  A metrical  his- 
tory of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Richard 
Niccols  (q.v.),  which  appeared  in  1610. 

Winter’s  Tale,  The.  A play  by  William 
Shakespeare  (q.v.),  of  which  there  is  no  earlier 
edition  than  that  of  the  folio  of  1623.  It  had, 
however,  been  acted  as  early  as  1611,  and  the 
evidence  procurable  tends  to  prove  that  it  was 
written  about  that  year.  The  main  idea  of  the  plot 
was  derived  by  Shakespeare  from  Robert  Greene’s 
novel,  Pandosto  : the  Triumph  of  Time  (q.v.) ; 
otherwise,  the  play  is  entirely  his.  “ Robert 
Greene,”  writes  Collier,  “ was  a man  who  pos- 
sessed all  the  advantages  of  education ; he  was  a 
graduate  of  both  universities — he  was  skilled  in 
ancient  learning  and  in  modem  languages ; he  had, 
besides,  a prolific  imagination,  a lively  and  elegant 
fancy,  and  a grace  of  expression  rarely  exceeded ; 
yet,  let  any  person  well  acquainted  with  The 
Winter’s  Tale  read  the  novel  of  Pandosto,  upon 
which  it  was  founded,  and  he  will  be  struck  at 
once  with  the  vast  pre-eminence  of  Shakespeare, 
and  with  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has 
converted  materials  supplied  by  another  to  his  own 
use.  The  bare  outline  of  the  story  (with  the 
exception  of  Shakespeare’s  miraculous  conclusion)  is 
nearly  the  same  in  both ; but  this  is  all  they  have 
in  common,  and  Shakespeare  may  be  said  to  have 
scarcely  adopted  a single  hint  for  his  descriptions, 
or  a line  for  his  dialogue ; while  in  point  of  passion 
and  sentiment  Greene  is  cold,  formal,  and  arti- 
ficial— the  very  opposite  of  everything  in  Shake- 
speare.” “ The  idea  of  this  delightful  drama,” 
says  Coleridge,  “ is  a genuine  jealousy  of  dis- 
position, and  it  should  be  immediately  followed  by 
a perusal  of  Othello,  which  is  the  direct  contrast  of 
it  in  every  particular.  For  jealousy  is  a vice  of  the 
mind,  a culpable  tendency  of  the  temper,  having 
certain  well-known  and  well-defined  effects  and. 
concomitants,  all  of  which  are  visible  in  Leontes, 
and  not  one  of  which  marks  its  presence  in  Othello  ; 
such  as  first,  an  excitability  by  the  most  inadequate 
causes,  and  an  eagerness  to  snatch  at  proofs ; 
secondly,  a grossness  of  conception,  and  a dis- 
position to  degrade  the  object  of  the  passion  by 
several  fancies  and  images;  thirdly,  a sense  of 
shame  of  his  own  feelings  exhibited  in  a solitary 
moodiness  of  humour,  and  yet,  from  the  violence 
of  the  passion,  force  to  utter  itself,  and  therefore 
catching  occasions  to  ease  the  mind  by  ambiguities, 


equivoques,  by  talking  to  those  who  cannot,  or 
who  are  known  not  to  be  able  to  understand  what 
is  said  to  them,  in  short,  by  soliloquy  in  the  form 
of  dialogue,  and  hence  a confused,  broken,  and 
fragmentary  manner ; fourthly,  a dread  of  vulgar 
ridicule,  as  distinct  from  a high  sense  of  honour, 
or  a mistaken  sense  of  duty;  and,  lastly,  and 
immediately  consequent  upon  this,  a spirit  of  sel- 
fish vindictiveness.  “ The  Winter’s  Tale,”  says 
Schlegel,  “is  as  appropriately  named  as  the  Mid- 
summer Night's  Bream.  It  is  one  of  those  tales 
which  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  beguile  the 
dreary  leisure  of  a long  winter’s  evening,  and  are 
even  attractive  and  intelligible  to  childhood ; while 
animated  by  fervent  truth  in  the  delineation  of 
character  and  passion,  and  invested  with  the  em- 
bellishments of  poetry,  lowering  itself,  as  it  were, 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  subject,  they  transport 
even  manhood  back  to  the  golden  age  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Nothing  can  be  more  fresh  and  youthful, 
nothing  at  once  so  ideally  pastoral  and  princely  as 
the  love  of  Florizel  and  Perdita ; of  the  prince, 
whom  love  converts  into  a voluntary  shepherd; 
and  the  princess,  who  betrays  her  exalted  origin 
without  knowing  it,  and  in  whose  hands  nosegays 
became  crowns.”  See  Autolycus ; Florizel; 
Hermione;  Leontes;  Perdita. 

Winthrop,  Dolly.  A character  in  George 
Eliot’s  tale  of  Silas  Marner. 

“Wire-drawing  his  words  in  a con- 
trary sense.”  See  Florio’s  translation  of  Mon- 
taigne’s Essays,  book  ii. 

Wireker,  Nigelus,  precentor  of  Canterbury 
(circa  1190).  See  Speculum  Stultorum. 

“Wisdom  married  to  immortal  verse.” 

— Wordsworth,  The  Excursion,  book  vi. 

Wisdom  of  Solomon,  The.  “ Para- 
phrased” by  Thomas  Middleton  (1570—1627), 
and  printed  in  1597. 

Wisdom,  The  Age  of.  A lyric  by  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray  (1811 — 1863) : — 

•‘All  your  wish  is  woman  to  win, — 

TWs  is  the  way  that  boys  begin : 

Wait  till  you  come  to  Forty  Year.” 

Wisdom,  The  House  of.  “ A fantastical 
book,”  published  by  Francis  Bamfylde  (d.  1684) 
in  1681,  in  which  the  author  “would  have  the 
Hebrew  tongue  and  language  to  be.  the  most 
universal  character  over  all  the  inhabited  earth, 
to  be  taught  in  all  schools,  and  the  children  to  be 
taught  it  as  their  mother-tongue.  He  proposes,’’ 
says  Anthony  a Wood,  “ a way  for  the  erection  of 
Academies  to  have  it  taught,  and  all  Philosophy 
to  proceed  from  Scripture,  to  have  all  books  trans- 
lated into  that  language,  and  I know  not  what.” 

“Wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair.” 

— Paradise  Lost,  book  iv.,  line  491. 

“ Wise  and  masterly  inactivity.”  See 

“Inactivity,  Masterly.” 
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Wise,  Henry  Augustus.  See  Gringo. 

“Wise  saws,  and  modern  instances.” 

— As  you  Like  It,  act  ii.,  scene  7. 

“Wisely,  but  too  well,  Not.” — Othello, 
■act  v.,  scene  2.  These  words  form  the  title  of 
a novel  by  Rhoda  Broughton  (q.v.). 

“Wisely  worldly  (Be),  but  not 

worldly-wise.” — Quarles,  Emblems. 

Wiseman.  Nicholas,  Cardinal,  Homan 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Westminster  (b.  1802, 
d.  1865),  published  Horce  Syriacce  (1828)  ; The 
Connection  between  Science  and  Revealed  Religion 
(1836) ; Essays  on  Various  Subjects  (1853) ; Recollec- 
tions of  the  Last  Four  Popes , and  of  Rome  in  their 
Times  (1858)  ; Points  of  Contact  between  Science  and 
Art  (1863) ; William  Shakespeare  (1865) ; Fabiola  : 
•or,  the  Church  of  the  Catacombs  (1868)  ; and  other 
works.  Memoirs  of  the  cardinal  appeared  in  1865 
and  1867. 

“Wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  man- 
kind ! ” A description  applied  to  Lord  Bacon  in 
Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  epistle  iv.,  line  281. 

“Wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest, 

"best.” — Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  hook  viii.,  line  548. 

“ Wish  that  of  the  living  whole,  The.” 

— Sect.  liv.  of  Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam. 


Wish,  The.  Two  lyrics  by  Abraham  Cowley 
(1618 — 1667),  one  of  which  is  contained  in  The 
Mistress  (q.v.),  and  includes  the  following  verse : — 


‘Ah  yet,  e’er  I descend  to  the  grave. 

May  I a small  house  nnd  large  garden  have  I 
And  a few  friends,  and  many  books,  both  true. 
Both  wise  and  both  delightful  too! 

And  since  Love  ne’er  will  from  me  flee, 

A mistress  moderately  fair, 

And  good  as  guardian  angels  are, 

Only  belov’d  and  loving  me  1 ” 


Wishart,  George,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  (b. 
1609,  d.  1671),  wrote  De  Rebus  Auspiciis  Serenissimi 
et  Potentissimi  Caroli  D.G.  Brit.  Regis,  sub  imperio 
illustrissirni  Montisrosarum  Marchionis,  sub  anno 
et  duobus  sequentibus,  published  at  Paris  in 
1647 ; translated  into  English  in  1756,  and  repub- 
lished in  1819. 


“Wishes  (Our)  lengthen  as  our  sun 

declines.” — Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  v.,  line 
662. 

Wishes  to  his  (supposed)  Mistress.  A 

lyric  by  Richard  Crashaw  (1616 — 1650),  contained 
in  his  Delights  of  the  Muses  (q.v.).  It  begins — 

“ Whoe’er  she  be. 

That  not  Impossible  she, 

That  shall  command  my  heart  and  me 

and  is  to  be  found,  somewhat  condensed,  in  Pal- 
grave’s  Golden  Treasury  of  English  Songs  and  Lyrics. 

“Wishes  (Whose),  soon  as  granted, 

fly.” — Scott,  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel , canto 
v.,  stanza  13. 

“Wishes  will  not  do.”— Isaac  Bicker- 

staff,  Thomas  and  Sally  : — 

“ One  cannot  eat  one's  cake,  and  have  It  too." 

Wishfort,  Lady.  A witty  but  vain  person 


in  Congreve’s  comedy  of  The  Way  of  the  World 

(q.v.). 

Wishing  Gate,  The,  and  The  Wishing 
Gate  Destroyed.  Two  lyrics  by  William 
Wordsworth,  written  in  1828. 

Wit,  A Satire  upon,  by  Sir  Pickard  Black- 
more  (1650 — 1729),  appeared  in  1700;  a perfor- 
mance which,  if  not  witty  itself,  was  the  cause  of 
wit  in  others. 

Wit  and  Mirth : “ or,  Pills  to  Purge  Melan- 
choly.” The  title  under  which  a collection  of 
sonnets  by  Thomas  D’Urfey  (1650 — 1723),  was 
republished  in  1719 — 20.  See  Laugh  and  be  Fat. 

Wit  at  several  Weapons.  A comedy  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  produced  about  1614. 

Wit,  Ode  on.  A poem  by  Abraham  Cowley 
(1618 — 1667),  which  Dr.  Johnson  characterises  as 
“ almost  without  a rival.  It  was  about  the  time  of 
Cowley  that  wit,  which  had  been  till  then  used  for 
intellection  in  contradistinction  to  will,  took  the 
meaning,  whatever  it  be,  which  it  now  bears.” 

Wit  Restored,  “in  several  select  poems,  not 
formerly  published,”  appeared  in  1658.  It  was  re- 
printed in  1817. 

“Wit  (True)  is  Nature  to  advantage 

dressed.”  See  “ Nature  to  advantage  dressed.” 

Witch  of  Atlas,  The.  A poem  by  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley  (1792 — 1822),  written  in  1S20. 
“ This  poem  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  his  tastes 
— wildly  fanciful,  full  of  brilliant  imagery,  and 
discarding  human  interest  and  passion  to  revel  in 
the  fantastic  ideas  that  his  imagination  suggested.” 
A sympathetic  critic  calls  it  “ from  first  to  last, 
consummate  in  imagination  and  workmanship.” 

Witch  of  Edmonton,  The.  A play,  the 
joint  production  of  John  Ford,  Thomas  Rowley, 
and  Thomas  Dekker,  which,  though  acted  with 
“ singular  applause,”  remained  in  manuscript 
until  1658.  It  is  a dramatisation  of  the  story  of 
Mother  Sawyer,  a poor  woman  who  had  been  con- 
demned and  executed  for  witchcraft.  Weber,  the 
editor  of  Ford,  assigns  to  him  in  particular  the 
scenes  between  Frank,  Susan,  and  Winnifred. 

Witch  of  Wokey,  The.  A ballad,  first 
published  in  1756,  in  Ent hernia  : or,  the  Poiocr  of 
Harmony,  written  by  Dr.  Harrington,  of  Bath. 
The  version  in  Percy’s  Reliques  contains  some 
variations  “ from  the  elegant  pen  of  the  late  Mr. 
Shenstone.”  Wokey  Hole  is  a cavern  in  Somerset- 
shire. 

Witch,  The.  A play  by  Thomas  Middleton 
(1570 — 1627) ; discovered  in  MS.  by  Isaac  Reed, 
editor  of  Dodsley’s  Collection  of  Old  Plays.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  suggested  the  choruses  and  in- 
cantations in  Macbeth  (q.v.),  but  the  great  Shake- 
spearian tragedy  seems  to  have  been  written  prior 
to  Middleton’s  play,  and  the  witches  in  the  latter 
compared  with  thoso  that  asseinblo  on  “ the  blasted 
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heath,”  are  commonplace  and  even  grotesque 
personages.  The  plot  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  liavenna,  incorporated  in  this  drama,  is  adapted 
from  a novel  by  Biondello,  upon  which  Sir  William 
Davenant  founded  a tragedy. 

“Witching  time  of  night,  ’Tis  now 

the  very.” — Hamlet,  act  iii.,  scene  2. 

“ With  a half-glance  upon  the  sky.”— 

A Character,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“With  blackest  moss  the  flower-pots.” 

— Mariana,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“ With  fingers  weary  and  worn.” — 

• The  Song  of  a Shirt,  by  Thomas  Hood. 

“ With  how  sad  steps,  O moon,  thou 

climbst  the  sky.”  A sonnet  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
(1554 — 1586).  Kirke  White  commences  a sonnet 
with  a similar  line. 

“With  me,  mary  syrs,  thus  sholde  it 

be.”  A song  by  John  Skelton  ; sung  by  Liberty 
in  his  moral  play  of  Magnyfycence  (q.v.). 

Wither,  George,  poet  (b.  1588,  d.  1667), 
wrote  Prince  Henry’s  Obsequies : or,  Mournefull 
Elegies  upon  his  Heath  (1612)  ; Abuses  Stript  and 
Wliipt : or,  Satiricall  Essayes  (1613),  (q.v.);  Epitha- 
lamia  (1613);  A Satyre  written  to  the  Kings  most 
excellent  Majesty  e (1614);  The  S hep  heard' s Pipe 
(1614,  written  with  Browne)  ; The  Shepherds 
Hunting  (1615),  (q.v.);  Fidelia  (1617);  Wither' s 
Motto  (1618)  ; A Preparation  to  the  Psalter  (1619) ; 
Exercises  upon  the  first  Psalmes,  both  in  Verse  and 
Prose  (1620) ; The  Songs  of  the  Old  Testament, 
translated  into  English  Measures  (1621) ; Juve- 
nilia (1622) ; The  Mistress  of  Philarete  (poems) 
(1622) ; The  Hymnes  and  Songs  of  the  Church 
(1623)  ; The  Scholars’  Purgatory,  discovered  in  the 
Stationer's  Commonwealth , and  described  in  a Bis- 
course  Apologetieall  (1625 — 6)  ; Britain's  Remem- 
brancer, containing  a Narrative  of  the  Plague  lately 
past  (1628) ; The  Psalmes  of  Havid  translated  into 
Byrick  verse  (1632)  ; Collection  of  Emblemes  (1635) ; 
Nature  of  Man  (1636);  Read  and  Wonder  (1641) ; 
A Prophesie  (1641)  ; Hallelujah  (1641)  ; Campo 
Musce  (1643)  ; Le  Hefendendo  (1643)  ; Mercurius 
Rusticus  (1643) ; The  Speech  without  Boore  (1644) ; 
Letters  of  Advice  touching  the  Choice  of  Knights  and 
Burgesses  for  the  Parliament  (1644) ; and  nearly 
seventy  other  works,  a list  of  which  will  be  found 
in  Lowndes’  Bibliographer' s Manual.  See,  also, 
Wood’s  Athence  Oxonienses,  Brydges’  Censura 
Literaria,  British  Bibliographer , and  Restituta,  and 
an  essay  on  Wither’s  works  by  Charles  Lamb. 
See  Emblems,  Ancient  and  Modern  ; Scourge, 
The. 

“Withering  on  the  virgin  thorn.”— 

A Midsummer  Night’s  Bream,  act  i.,  scene  1. 

“ Withers  are  unwrung,  Our.” — Hamlet, 
act  iii. , scene  2. 


Witherspoon,  John,  D.D.,  Scotch  Presby- 
terian minister  (b.  1722,  d.  1794),  wrote  Ecclesias- 
tical Characteristics,  The  Connection  of  Justification 
by  Faith  with  Holiness  of  Life,  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Effects  of  the  Stage,  and  The  Bominion 
of  Providence  over  the  Passions  of  Men. 

Withrington,  Roger.  A squire  whose 
prowess  is  celebrated  in  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase 
(q.v.). 

Witikind,  an  historian  of  the  tenth  century, 
produced  Annales  de  Gestis  Othonum,  first  published 
at  Basle  in  1532. 

Wititterly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  are  characters 
in  Dickens’s  novel  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  (q.v.). 

Witness,  The.  A newspaper,  published  bi- 
weekly, of  which  Hugh  Miller  (q.v.)  became  the 
first  editor  in  1840,  and  to  which  he  was  a regular 
contributor.  The  best  of  his  work  in  it  is  included 
in  his  collected  writings. 

Wit’s  Cabal.  A comedy,  in  two  parts,  by 
Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle  (1624 — 1673). 

Wit’s  Commonwealth.  See  Politeuphia. 

Wits  Trenehmore  : “in  a conference  had 
betwixt  a scholler  and  an  angler.”  A work  by 
Nicholas  Breton  (1558 — 1624),  which  is  supposed 
to  have  suggested  The  Compleat  Angler  of  Izaak 
Walton.  It  was  published  in  1597. 

Wit’s  Interpreter.  A collection  of  songs, 
epigrams,  epitaphs,  drolleries,  and  the  like,  pub- 
lished in  1671. 

Wit’s  Miserie  and  the  World’s  Mad- 
nesse  : “ discovering  the  devils  incarnate  of  this 
age.”  A pamphlet  by  Thomas  Lodge,  published 
in  1596.  It  is  probably  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare 
in  A Midsummer  Night's  Bream  : — “ One  sees  more 
devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold.” 

Wit’s  Private  Wealth : “ stored  with 
choice  Commodities  to  content  the  Minde.”  A 
series  of  maxims,  in  the  manner  of  Larochefou- 
cauld,  by  Nicholas  Breton  (1558—1624),  pub- 
lished in  1603. 

Wit’s  Recreations.  “Selected  from  the 
finest  fancies  of  modem  muses,”  and  published  in 
1640.  This  collection  was  reprinted  in  1817. 

Wit’s  Treasury,  by  Francis  Meres  (d. 
1646),  appeared  in  1598. 

“Witty  as  Horatius  Flaccus.”  First 
line  of  An  Impromptu  on  Lord  Jeffrey,  by  Sydney 
Smith,  which  continues: — 

“ As  great  a Jacobin  as  Gracchus, 

Short,  though  not  as  fat  as  Bacchus, 

Riding  on  a little  jackass.” 

“Witty  (So)  and  so  wise.”— Rochester, 

Epistle  to  Edward  Howard. 

Witwould,  Sir  Wilful.  A character  in 
Congreve’s  comedy  of  The  Way  of  the  W or  Id  (q.v.). 
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Wives  of  Windsor,  The  Merry.  A 

comedy  by  William  Shakespeare  (1564 — 1616), 
first  published  in  1602,  and  said  to  have  been 
written  by  desire  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  wished 
to  see  Falstatf  (q.v.)  represented  as  in  love.  It 
was  afterwards  revised  and  much  improved  by  the 
author.  The  plot  is  founded  upon  more  than  one 
Italian  story.  The  comedy  itself  is  described  by 
Warton  as  “ the  most  complete  specimen  of  its 
author’s  comic  power.”  See  the  criticisms  by 
Johnson,  Hazlitt,  Schlegel,  and  Hallam.  See,  also, 
Bardolph  ; Caius  ; Evans,  Sir  Hugh  ; Ford  ; 
Nym;  Page;  Pistol;  Shallow;  and  Slender. 

Wizard  of  the  North,  The.  A title  be- 
stowed upon  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  allusion  to  the 
magical  influence  of  his  works,  which  on  their  first 
appearance  fascinated  their  readers  even  more 
perhaps  than  they  do  now. 

Wodhull,  Michael,  poet  (b.  1740,  d.  1816), 
published  a translation  of  Euripides  into  blank 
verse  (1782),  besides  various  miscellaneous  poems, 
a collection  of  which  appeared  in  1804. 

Wodrow,  Robert,  ecclesiastical  historian 
(b.  1679,  d.  1734),  wrote  a History  of  the  Sufferings  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Revolution  (1721),  and  Collections  upon  the  Lives  of 
the  Reformers  and  Most  Eminent  Ministers  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  (1834).  Has  Analecta:  or, 
Materials  for  a History  of  Remarkable  Providences 
were  published  in  1842,  and  his  Correspondence , 
edited  by  M'Crie,  in  1842 — 3.  His  Private  Letters 
had  already  appeared  in  1694 — 1732.  See  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Maitland  and  Wodrow  Societies. 

“Woe  succeeds  a woe,  as  wave  a 

wave.” — Herrick’s  Hesperides  (“Aphorisms”). 
Young  in  his  Might  Thoughts  has  a very  similar 
idea : — 

“ Woes  cluster : rare  are  solitary  woes ; 

They  love  a train,  they  tread  each  other's  heels.” 

Wolcot,  John,  M.D.,  poet  (b.  1738,  d. 
1819),  wrote  a large  number  of  Works,  the  most 
important  of  which  were  published  in  five  volumes 
(1794 — 1801).  A Life  of  him  is  included  in  the 
Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  for  1820.  See 
Lousiad,  The  ; Pindar,  Peter. 

Wolf  of  Badenoch,  The.  See  Lauder,  Sir 
Thomas  Dick. 

Wolfstan,  Bishop.  See  Lupus  Episcopus. 

Wolfe,  Charles,  clergyman  and  poet  (b. 
1791,  d.  1823),  wrote  various  poems,  of  which  the 
best  known  is  The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  (q.v.). 
His  Remains  were  published  by  Archdeacon  Russell 
in  1826. 

Wollaston,  William,  divine  and  scholar 
(b.  1659,  d.  1724),  wroto  The  Religion  of  Nature 
Delineated  (1722),  (q.v.),  and  The  Design  of  Part  of 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  represented  in  an  English 
Poem  (1691).  A sketch  of  his  Life,  Character,  and 
Writings  was  prefixed  to  the  seventh  edition  of 
the  former  in  1750. 


Wollstonecraft,  Mary  (Mrs.  Godwin), 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1759,  d.  1797),  wrote 
Thoughts  on  the  Education  of  Daughters  (1787) ; Fe- 
male Reader  : or,  Miscellaneous  Pieces  (1789) ; Moral 
and  Historical  Relation  of  the  French  Revolution 
(1790)  ; Original  Stories  from  Real  Life  (1791)  ; A 
Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Women,  tvith  Strictures 
on  Political  and  Moral  Subjects  (1792)  ; Origin  and 
Progress  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  its  Effects  on 
Europe  (1795)  ; and  Letters  written  during  a short 
Residence  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  (1796). 
Her  Posthumous  Works  were  published,  with  a 
Memoir,  by  her  husband,  William  Godwin,  in 
1798.  A Defence  of  their  Character  and  Conduct 
appeared  in  1803. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  The  Life  and  Death 
of  Thomas.  A poem  by  Thomas  Storer  (d. 
1604),  “divided  into  three  parts:  his  Aspiration, 
Triumph,  and  Death,”  and  published  in  1599.  It 
is  said  to  have  suggested  some  passages  in  Shake- 
speare’s Henry  VIII.  See  the  second  volume  of 
Heliconia  and  the  fifth  volume  of  The  Retrospective 
Review. 

Wolsey,  The  Negociations  of  Thomas. 

See  Woolsey. 

Wolstan.  A monk  of  Winchester  (circa  990). 
See  the  Biography  of  this  writer,  by  William  of 
Malmesbury  ; also,  Wright’s  Biographia  Britannica. 

Wolves  and  the  Lamb,  The.  An  un- 
acted comedy,  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 
(1811 — 1863),  of  which  he  afterwards  made  use  as 
the  foundation  of  his  novel  of  Lovel  the  Widower 
(q.v.). 

Woman,  An  Apology  for.  Written,  in 
1609,  by  William  Heale,  of  Exeter  College,  of 
whom  Anthony  a Wood  quaintly  says  that  he  “ was 
always  esteemed  an  ingenious  man,  but  weak,  as 
being  too  much  devoted  to  the  female  sex.”  His 
book  was  composed  primarily  as  a counter-blast 
to  a certain  Dr.  Gager,  who  had  maintained  that 
it  was  lawful  for  husbands  to  beat  their  wives.” 

Woman  in  the  Moon,  The.  A play  by 
John  Lyly  (1553  — 1601),  which  appeared  in 
1597.  The  woman  is  Pandora,  who  creates  much 
mischief  among  the  Utopian  shepherds. 

Woman  is  a Weathercock,  A.  See 

Woman’s  a Weathercock,  A. 

Woman-Hater,  The.  A tragedy  by  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  (q.v.),  first  printed  in  1607. 
A Woman-Hater  is  the  title  of  a novel  by  Charles 
Reade  (q.v.). 

Woman  Kilde  with  Kindnesse,  A.  A 

play  by  Thomas  IIeywood  (1570 — 1640),  the  first 
edition  of  which  (1607)  is  of  extraordinary  rarity. 
Tho  drama  is  characterised  by  Campbell  as  tho 
author’s  “ best  performance.”  “ In  this  play,”  ho 
says,  “ tho  repentance  of  Mrs.  Frankford,  who  dies 
of  a broken  heart  for  her  infidelity  to  a generous 
husband,  would  present  a situation  consummately 
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moving  if  we  were  left  to  conceive  her  death  to 
be  produced  simply  by  grief.  But  the  poet  most 
unskilfully  prepares  us  for  her  death,  by  her 
declaring  her  intentions  to  starve  herself,  and 
mars,  by  the  weakness,  sin,  and  horror  of  suicide, 
an  example  of  penitence  that  would  otherwise  be 
sublimely  and  tenderly  edifying.” 

Woman  Never  Vext,  A.  See  Wonder, 
A New. 

“ Woman  scorned,  A fury  like  a.”  See 

“Love  to  hatred  turned.” 

“Woman  that  deliberates  is  lost, 

The.”  A line  in  Addison’s  play  of  Cato,  act  iv., 
scene  1 . 

Woman,  The  Triumph  of.  A poem,  in 
heroic  verse,  by  Robert  Southey  (1774 — 1843), 
founded  on  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  the 
first  book  of  Esdras. 

“ Woman  (’Tis)  that  seduces  all  man- 

kind.”— Gay,  The  Beggar's  Opera,  act  i.,  scene  1 : — 

“ By  her  we  first  were  taught  the  wheedling  arts.” 

Woman’s  a Weathercock,  A.  A play 
by  Nathaniel  Field  (d.  1641),  written  before 
1610,  and  published  in  1612,  with  a preface 
addressed  to  “ any  woman  that  hath  been  no 
weathercock.”  A second  part,  entitled  Amends  for 
Ladies  (q.v.),  was  acted  before  1611.  Both  plays 
have  been  reprinted  by  J.  P.  Collier,  who  says  they 
4 4 are  the  productions  of  no  ordinary  poet.  In 
comic  scenes  Field . excels  Massinger,  who  was  not 
remarkable  for  his  success  in  this  department  of 
the  drama;  and  in  those  of  a serious  character 
he  may  frequently  be  placed  on  a footing  of 
equality.”  See  Carew  Hazlitt’s  edition  of  Dodsley’s 
Old  Plays. 

“Woman’s  at  best  a contradiction 

still.” — Pope,  Moral  Essays , epistle  ii.,  line  270. 

Woman’s  Inconstancy.  A lyric  by  Sir 
Robert  Ayton  (1570 — 1638). 

Woman’s  Last  Word,  A.  A lyric  by 
Robert  Browning  (b.  1812). 

Woman’s  Tongue,  The  Anatomie  of  a. 

See  Anatomie  of  a Woman’s  Tongue,  The. 

Women:  “or,  Pour  et  Contre.”  A novel  by 
Charles  Robert  Maturin  (1782 — 1824),  pub- 
lished in  1818,  in  which  the  hero,  who  is  called 
De  Courcy,  is  in  love  with  two  ladies — Eva  Went- 
worth and  Zaira,  the  latter  of  whom  turns  out  to 
be  mother  of  the  former.  De  Courcy  is  false  to 
both,  and  while  Eva  Wentworth  dies  calmly  of 
despair,  he  expires  in  the  agony  of  his  remorse. 

Women,  A Praise  of.  A poem  by  Geoffrey 
■Chaucer  (1328 — 1400),  in  which  he  says: — 

Withoute  women  were  al  our  joye  lore ; 
vTuerfore  we  ought  alle  women  to  obeye 
l.i  al  goodnesse ; I can  no  more  saye.” 


“Women  (As  for  the),  though  we 

scorn  and  fiout  ’em,”— Dryden,  The  Will,  act  v. 
scene  4 — ” 

“ We  may  live  with,  but  cannot  live  without,  'em.” 

Women  as  They  Are : “ or,  the  Manners  of 
the  Day.”  A novel  by  Mrs.  Gore  (1799—1861). 
published  in  1830. 

Women,  beware  of  Women.  A drama 
by  Thomas  Middleton  (q.v.),  the  plot  of  which 
was  derived  from  an  Italian  story. 

“Women’s  weapons,  water-drops.”— 

King  Lear , act  ii.,  scene  4. 

Wonder,  A:  “or,  an  Honest  Yorkshire- 
Man.”  A ballad-opera,  written  by  Henry  Carey 
in  1736. 

Wonder,  A New:  “or,  a Woman  never 
Vext.”  A “ pleasant,  conceited  comedy  ” by 
William  Rowley,  first  printed  in  1632.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  Carew  Hazlitt’s  edition  of  Dodsley’s 
Old  Plays. 

“Wonder  of  an  hour,  The.”— Byron, 
Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 

“ W onder  of  our  stage,  The.”— Ben  Jon- 

son,  To  the  Memory  of  Shakespeare. 

Wonder  of  Women,  The:  “or,  the 
Tragedie  of  Sophonisba,”  by  John  Marston  (1575 
— after  1633),  produced  at  the  “ Blacke  Friers” 
in  1606.  Gifford  says:  “It  is  not  very  probable 
that  Mr.  M.  G.  Lewis  ever  looked  into  Marston,  vet 
some  of  the  most  loathsome  parts  of  the  4 Monk  ’ 
are  to  be  found  in  this  detestable  play.” 

Wonder,  The:  “or,  a Woman  keeps  a 
Secret.”  A comedy  by  Mrs.  Centlivre  (1667 
— 1723),  acted  in  1713;  “one  of  the  best  of  our 
acting  plays,”  says  Hazlitt.  “ The  ambiguity  of 
the  heroine’s  situation,  which  is  like  a continued 
practical  equivoque,  gives  rise  to  a quick  succes- 
sion of  causeless  alarms,  subtle  excuses,  and  hair- 
breadth ’scapes.”  The  hero  is  called  Don  Felix 
(q.v.),  the  heroine  Violante  (q.v.).  Among  the 
characters  are  Colonel  Breton  (q.v.),  Flippanta 
(q.v.),  and  Lissardo. 

Wonderful  Quiz,  A.  The  name  assumed 
by  James  Russell  Lowell  (b.  1819)  in  publishing 
his  Fable  for  Critics  (1848). 

Wonderful  Year,  The : “ wherein  is  showed 
London  being  sick  of  the  Plague.”  A tract  in 
which  Thomas  Dekker  (circa  1570 — 1641)  cele- 
brates the  death  and  funeral  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  1603. 

Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy,  The.  A 

fantastic  fiction  by  Benjamin  Disraeli  (q.v.),  pub- 
lished in  1833. 

“ Woo’d  and  Married  and  A’.  A Scotch 
song  by  Alexander  Ross  (q.v.) : — 

‘‘Woo'd  and  married  and  a’, 

Married  and  woo'd  and  a’ ! 

And  was  she  sac  very  weel  off, 

That  was  woo’d  and  married  and  a’  1 ” 
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Wood,  Anthony  a,  antiquarian  and 
historiographer  (b.  1632,  d.  1695),  published 
Historia  et  Antiquitates  Universitatis  Oxoniensis 
<1674);  Athena  Oxonienses  (1691 — 2);  Fasti:  or , 
Annals  of  the  said  University ; and  A Vindication 
of  the  Historiographer  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
and  his  Works  from  the  reproaches  of  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  [ Burnet ].  The  last-named  work  ap- 
peared in  1693.  A Life  of  Wood  appeared  in  1711, 
and  was  followed  by  another  in  1772.  See  also 
that  by  Rawiinson  (1811).  See  Athene  Oxoni- 
enses. 

Wood,  John  George,  clergyman  (b.  1827), 

has  written  Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  Animal  Life, 
My  Feathered  Friends,  Common  Objects  of  the  Sea 
Shore,  Common  Objects  of  the  Country,  Our  Garden 
Friends  and  Foes,  Homes  without  Hands,  Bible 
Animals,  Insects  at  Home,  Man  and  Beast  Here  and 
Hereafter,  Insects  Abroad,  A Natural  History, 
Nature's  Teachings,  and  many  other  works. 

Wood,  Mrs.  Henry  ( nee  Miss  Ellen  Price), 
novelist  (b.  about  1820),  has  written  Danesbury 
House  (1860);  Fast  Lynne  (1861);  The  Channings 
(1862);  Mrs.  Halliburton's  Troubles  (1862);  The 
Shadow  of  Ashlydyat  (1863)  ; Vomer's  Pride 
(1863)  ; Lord  Oakburn’s  Daughters  (1864)  ; Oswald 
Cray  (1864) ; Trevlyn  Hold  (1864) ; Mildred  Arkell 
(1865) ; Elster's  Folly  (1866) ; St.  Martin's  Fve 
(1866);  A Life's  Secret  (1867);  Anne  Hereford 
(1868) ; Poland  Yorke  (1869) ; George  Canterbury' s 
Will  (1870)  ; Bessy  Pane  (1870)  ; Dene  Hollow 
(1871) ; Within  the  Maze  (1872)  ; The  Master  of 
Greylands  (1873) ; Told  in  the  Twilight  (1875) ; 
Edina  (1876) ; Adam  Grainger  (1876) ; and  other 
works. 

Woodes,  Nathaniel.  See  Conflict  of 
Conscience,  The. 

Woodfall,  William,  journalist  (b.  about 
1745,  d.  1803),  started  The  Morning  Chronicle  in 
1769  and  The  Diary  in  1789.  He  was  famous  as  a 
reporter,  at  a time  when  reporting,  as  now  under- 
stood, was  entirely  unknown.  He  took  no  notes, 
trusting  wholly  to  his  memory ; whence  his  nick- 
name, “ Memory  ” Woodfall. 

“Woodman,  spare  that  tree !”  First 
line  of  a song  by  George  P.  Morris  (1802 — 1864), 
which  continues — 

*'  Touch  not  a single  bough  I 
In  youth  It  sheltered  me. 

And  I'll  protect  It  now.” 

“ Wood-notes  wild.”  See  “Native  wood- 
notes  wild.” 

“ Woods  decay  (The),  the  woods  decay 

and  fall.” — Tithonus,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

“Woods  (Fresh)  and  pastures  new.” 

See  “ Fresh  Woods,”  &c. 

Woodstock.  A novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
published  in  1826. 

Woodvill,  John.  A tragedy  by  Charles 
Lamb  (1775—1834),  published  in  1801. 

Woodville,  Anthony.  See  Rivers,  Earl. 


Woolner,  Thomas,  sculptor  and  poet  (b. 
1825),  has  written  My  Beautiful  Lady  (1863), 
(q.v.). 

W oolsey , The  Negotiations  of  Thomas. 

A life  of  “ the  great  Cardinal  of  England,”  by 
George  Cavendish  (b.  1550) ; published  after 
the  writer’s  death,  in  1641,  and  reprinted  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  in 
Wordsworth’s  Ecclesiastical  Biography  in  1810 ; 
also,  with  notes  and  other  illustrations,  by  S.  W. 
Singer,  in  1825.  It  includes  a parallel  between 
Wolsey  and  Laud.  See  The  Retrospective  Review , 
vol.  v. 

Woolston,  Thomas,  sceptical  theologian 
(b.  1669,  d.  1733),  was  the  author  of  The  Old 
Apology  for  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion 
against  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  Revived  (1705)  ; Free 
Gifts  to  the  Clergy  (1723 — 4);  Six  Discourses: on  the 
Miracles  of  Christ  (1727 — 30) ; and  many  other 
works  of  a similar  character,  all  of  which  are  now 
deservedly  forgotten. 

Worboise,  Emma  Jane,  novelist  and  writer 
for  the  young  (b.  1825),  has  published  Helen  Bury, 
Lights  and  Shades  of  Christian  Life,  Seed  Time  and 
Harvest,  Thornycroft  Hall,  Sir  Julian's  Wife, 
Violet  Vaughan,  Grey  and  Gold v The  House  of 
Bondage,  and  many  other  works. 

Word  to  the  Public,  A.  See  Lucretia. 

“Words  are  wise  men’s  counters.”— 

Hobbes,  Leviathan,  part  i.,  canto  4. 

“ Words  are  women,  deeds  are  men.” 

— Herbert,  Jacula  Prudentum. 

“Words  came  first,  or,  after,  blows.” 

— Lloyd,  Speech  of  Courtney. 

“Words  of  learned  length  and  thun- 
dering sound.” — Goldsmith,  The  Deserted  Village , 
line  213. 

“Words  that  wise  Bacon  or  brave 

Raleigh  spoke.” — Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  book 
ii.,  epistle  ii.,  line  163.  • 

“Words  (The)  of  Mercury  are  harsh 

after  the  songs  of  Apollo.” — Love's  Labour's  Lost , 
act  v.,  scene  2. 

“Words,  words,  words.”— Hamlet,  act 
ii.,  scene  2. 

Wordsworth,  Charles,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews  (b.  1806),  has  written  Shakespeare's 
Knowledge  and  Use  of  the  Bible  (1854) ; The  Out- 
lines of  the  Christian  Ministry  Delineated  and 
Brought  to  the  Test  of  Reason,  Holy  Scripture, 
History,  and  Experience  (1872) ; Catcchcsis : or, 
Christian  Instruction  ; A Greek  Primer ; and  nu- 
merous sermons,  pamphlets,  and  charges. 

Wordsworth,  Christopher.  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  (b.  1807),  has  published,  among  other 
works,  Memoirs  of  William  Wordsworth ; Thco- 
philus  Anglicus ; an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, with  notes ; an  edition  of  tho  Old  Testament 
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in  the  Authorised  Version,  with  notes  and  intro- 
duction; The  Iloly  Year ; Original  Hymns  ; Greece: 
Historical,  Pictorial,  and  Descriptive ; Sermons  on 
the  Church  of  Ireland ; and  the  Correspondence  of 
Richard  Bentley. 

Wordsworth,  Christopher,  D.D.,  divine 
(b.  1774,  d.  4846),  was  the  author  of  Ecclesiastical 
Biography : or,  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  connected 
with  the  History  of  Religion  in  England  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Revolution  (1809) ; Sermons  on 
Various  Occasions  (1815) ; and  various  other 
writings. 

Wordsworth,  Dorothy,  sister  of  William 
Wordsworth  (d.  1855),  was  the  author  of  Recollec- 
tions of  a Tour  made  in  Scotland  in  1803  (1874). 

Wordsworth,  To  William.  Lines  written 

by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

Wordsworth,  William,  poet-laureate  (b. 
1770,  d.  1850),  published  An  Evening  Walk  (printed 
1793)  ; Descriptive  Sketches  (1793)  ; Lyrical  Ballads 
(with  Coleridge)  (1798);  The  Excursion  (1814); 
The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone  (1815) ; The  Waggoner 
(1819)  ; Peter  Bell  (1819) ; Yarrow  Revisited,  and 
other  Poems  (1835);  The  Borderers  (1842);  and 
other  works,  including  Ecclesiastical  Sketches,  and 
Sonnets  on  the  River  Duddon.  For  Biography  see 
the  Lives  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  G.  S.  Phillips,  and 
Paxton  Hood;  also  the  article  by  Lockhart  in 
The  Quarterly  Review  (vol.  xcii.),  Crabb  Robinson’s 
Diary,  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth’s  Tour  in  Scotland. 
For  Criticism , see  Shairp’s  Studies  in  Poetry  and 
Philosophy,  Hutton’s  Essays,  Brimley’s  Essays, 
Jeffrey’s  Essays,  Hazlitt’s  English  Poets  and  Spirit 
of  the  Age , Masson’s  Essays,  F.  W.  Robertson’s 
Lectures  and  Addresses , De  Quincey’s  Miscellaneous 
Works,  Gilfillan’s  Gallery  of  Portraits,  and  other 
authorities.  A complete  edition  of  Wordsworth’s 
Prose  Works,  edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart, 
appeared  in  1875.  “ In  the  opening  of  The  Prelude 
says  John  Campbell  Shairp,  “ Wordsworth  tells  us 
that  when  he  first  thought  seriously  of  being  a poet, 
he  looked  into  himself  to  see  how  he  was  fitted  for 
the  work,  and  seemed  to  find  there  ‘that  first 
great  gift,  the  vital  soul.’  In  this  self-estimate 
he  did  not  err.  The  vital  soul,  it  is  a great  gift, 
which,  if  ever  it  dwelt  in  man,  dwelt  in  Words- 
worth. Not  the  intellect  merely,  nor  the  heart, 
nor  the  imagination,  nor  the  conscience,  nor  any 
of  these  alone,  but  all  of  them  condensed  into  one, 
and  moving  all  together.  In  virtue  of  this  vital 
soul,  whatever  he  did  see  he  saw  to  the  very  core. 
He  did  not  fumble  with  the  outside  or  the  acci- 
dents of  the  thing,  but  his  eye  went  at  once  to  the 
quick — rested  on  the  essential  life  of  it.  He  saw 
what  was  there,  but  had  escaped  all  other  eyes. 
He  did  not  import  into  the  outward  world  tran- 
sient feelings  or  fancies  of  his  own,  ‘ the  pathetic 
fallacy,’  as  it  has  been  named;  but  he  saw  it  as  it 
exists  in  itself,  or  perhaps  rather  as  it  exists  in  its 
permanent  moral  relation  to  the  human  spirit. 
Again,  this  soul  within  him  did  not  work  with 
effort ; no  painful  groping  or  grasping.  It  was  as 


vital  in  its  receptivity  as  its  active  energy.  Xt 
could  be  long  in  a ‘ wise  passiveness,’  drawing  the 
things  of  earth  and  sky  and  of  human  life  into 
itself,  as  the  calm  clear  lake  does  the  imagery  of 
the  surrounding  hills  and  overhanging  sky.  This 
is  the  cardinal  work  of  the  imagination,  to  possess 
itself  of  the  life  of  whatever  thing  it  deals  with. 
In  the  extent  to  which  he  did  this,  and  the  truth- 
fulness with  which  he  did  it,  lies  Wordsworth’s 
supreme  power.  This  power  manifests  itself  in 
Wordsworth  in  two  directions — as  it  is  turned  on 
nature  and  as  it  is  turned  on  man.  Between  Words- 
worth’s imagination,  however,  as  it  works  in  the 
one  direction  and  in  the  other,  there  is  this  differ- 
ence. In  dealing  with  nature  it  has  no  limit — it 
is  as  wide  as  the  world ; as  much  at  home  when 
gazing  on  the  little  celandine  as  when  moving  with 
the  vast  elemental  forces  of  heaven  and  earth.  In 
human  life  and  character  his  range  is  narrower, 
whether  these  limitations  came  from  within  or 
were  self-imposed.  His  sympathies  embrace  by  no 
means  all  human  things,  but  within  the  range 
which  they  do  embrace  his  eye  is  no  less  pene- 
trating and  true.”  “Wordsworth,”  the  critic 
goes  on  to  say,  “pushed  the  domain  of  poetry 
into  a whole  field  of  subj  ects  hitherto  unapproache'd 
by  the  poets.  In  him,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  contemporary  writer  either  of  prose  or  verse, 
we  see  the  highest  spirit  of  this  century,  in  its 
contrast  with  that  of  the  preceding,  summed  up 
and  condensed.  Whereas  the  poetry  of  the  former 
age  had  dealt  mainly  with  the  outside  of  things, 
or  if  it  sometimes  went  further,  did  so  with  such  a 
stereotyped  manner  and  diction  as  to  make  it  look 
like  external  work,  Wordsworth  everywhere  went 
straight  to  the  inside  of  things.  Seeing  in  many 
things  which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  unfit 
subjects  for  poetry,  a deeper  truth  and  beauty 
than  in  those  which  had  hitherto  been  most 
handled  by  the  poets,  he  reclaimed  from  the  wil- 
derness vast  tracts  that  had  been  lying  waste,  and 
brought  them  within  the  poetic  domain.  In  this 
way  he  has  done  a wider  service  to  poetry  than 
any  other  poet  of  his  time,  but  since  him  no  one 
has  arisen  of  spirit  strong  and  large  enough  to 
make  full  proof  of  the  liberty  he  bequeathed.  The 
same  freedom,  and  by  dint  of  the  same  powers,  he 
won  for  future  poets  with  regard  to  the  language 
of  poetry.  He  was  the  first  who,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  entirely  shook  off  the  trammels  of  the 
so-called  poetic  diction,  which  had  tyrannised  over 
English  poetry  for  more  than  a century.  This 
diction  of  course  exactly  represented  the  half- 
courtly,  half-classical  mode  of  thinking  and  feeling. 
As  Wordsworth  rebelled  against  this  convention- 
ality of  spirit,  so  against  the  outward  expression 
of  it.  The  whole  of  the  stock  phrases  and  used-up 
metaphors  he  discarded,  and  returned  to  living 
language  of  natural  feeling,  as  it  is  used  by  men, 
instead  of  the  dead  form  of  it  which  had  got 
stereotyped  in  books.  And  just  as  in  his  subjects 
he  had  taken  in  from  the  waste  much  virgin  soil, 
so  in  his  diction  he  appropriated  for  poetic  uso 
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a large  amount  of  words,  idioms,  metaphors,  till 
then  by  the  poets  disallowed.  In  doing  so,  he 
may  here  and  there  have  mado  a mistake,  the 
homely  touching  on  the  ludicrous,  as  in  the  lines 
about  the  washing-tub  and  some  others,  long 
current  in  the  ribaldry  of  critics.  But,  bating  a 
few  almost  necessary  failures,  he  did  more  than 
any  other  by  his  usage  and  example  to  reanimate 
the  effete  language  of  poetry,  and  restore  to  it 
healthfulness,  strength,  and  feeling.  His  shorter 
poems,  both  the  earlier  and  the  later,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  very  models  of  natural,  powerful,  and 
yet  sensitive  English ; the  language  being,  like  a 
garment,  woven  out  of,  and  transparent  with,  the 
thought.  In  the  world  of  nature,  to  be  a revealer 
of  things  hidden,  the  sanctifier  of  things  common, 
the  interpreter  of  new  and  unsuspected  relations, 
the  opener  of  another  sense  in  men ; in  the  moral 
world,  to  be  the  teacher  of  truths  hitherto  ne- 
glected or  unobserved,  the  awakener  of  men’s  hearts 
to  the  solemnities  that  encompass  them,  deepening 
our  reverence  for  the  essential  soul,  apart  from 
accident  and  circumstance,  making  us  feel  more 
truly,  more  tenderly,  more  profoundly,  lifting  the 
thoughts  upward  through  the  shows  of  time  to 
that  which  is  permanent  and  eternal,  and  bringing 
down  on  the  transitory  things  of  eye  and  ear  some 
shadow  of  the  eternal,  till  we 

“ ‘ feel  through  all  this  fleshly  dress. 

Bright  shoots  of  everlastingness 

this  is  the  office  which  he  will  not  cease  to  fulfil 
as  long  as  the  English  language  lasts.”  Separate 
notices  of  most  of  the  poems  named  will  be  found 
under  their  respective  headings.  See  also  Ar- 
menian Lady’s  Love,  The  ; Artegal  and  Eli- 
dure  ; Brougham  Castle  ; Burns,  At  the  Grave 
of  ; Cumberland  Poet,  The  ; Fountain,  The  ; 
Hart-leap  Well  ; Intimations  of  Immortality; 
Prelude,  The;  Rob  Roy’s  Grave;  White  Doe 
of  Rylstone,  The. 

“Work  like  madness  on  the  brain.” 

See  “Wroth  with  one  we  love.” 

“ Work  (The)  goes  bravely  on.”  An 

expression  occurring  in  Cibber’s  version  of  Shake- 
speare’s Richard  III.,  act  iii.,  scene  1. 

Work  without  Hope.  A lyric,  composed 
on  February  21,  1827,  by  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge. “ What  more,”  asks  Swinburne,  “ could  be 
left  to  hope  for  when  the  man  could  already  do 
such  work  ?” 

Workes  of  a Young  Wyt : “ trust  up  with 

a Fardell  of  prettie  Fancies;”  “ whereunto  is 
joined  an  odde  Kindo  of  Wooing  with  a Banquet 
of  Confettes,”  by  Nicholas  Breton  (1558 — 1624) ; 
published  in  1577,  and  containing  curious  and 
picturesque  descriptions  of  contemporary  life  and 
manners. 

“Working-day  world,  This.”— As  You 

Like  It,  act  i.,  scene  3. 

World,  A History  of  the,  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  was  published  in  1614.  See  Raleiqh.  f 


World  and  the  Child,  The.  A “proper 
new  interlude,  otherwise  called  Mundus  et  Infans , 
it  showeth  of  the  estate  of  childhood  and  man- 
hood;” printed  in  July,  1522.  “As  a specimen,” 
says  Collier,  “of  our  ancient  moralities,  it  is  of  an 
earlier  date  and  in  several  respects  more  curious 
than  almost  any  other  piece  ” in  Dodsley’s  collec- 
tion (see  Carew  Hazlitt’s  edition). 

World  at  Westminster,  The:  “a 

periodical  publication,  by  Thomas  Brown  the 
Younger,”  i.e.,  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet,  published 
during  the  year  1816. 

World  before  the  Mood,  The.  A poem, 
in  the  heroic  couplet,  by  James  Montgomery 
(1771 — 1854),  published  in  1813,  and  consisting  of 
ten  short  cantos,  in  which  the  writer  describes 
“ the  antediluvian  patriarchs  in  their  Happy 
Valley,  the  invasion  of  Eden  by  the  descendants  of 
Cain,  the  loves  of  Javan  and  Zillah,  the  translation 
of  Enoch,  and  the  final  deliverance  of  the  little 
band  of  patriarchs  from  the  hands  of  the  giants.” 

World  in  the  Sun  and  Moon,  A 
History  of  the,  by  Cyrano  de  Bergerac 
(Histoire  Comique  des  Etats  et  Empires  de  la  Zune), 
was  translated  by  Thomas  St.  Serf  in  1659  ; by 
A.  Lovell  in  1687 ; and  by  S.  Derrick  in  1753. 
This  fantastic  romance  suggested  many  passages  in 
Swift’s  Gulliver's  Travels,  Fontenelle’s  Plurality  of 
Worlds,  and  Voltaire’s  Micromeg  as.  See  Dunlop’s 
History  of  Fiction. 

“World  is  all  a fleeting  show.  This.” 

A sacred  song  by  Thomas  Moore. 

“ World  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest 

men,  The.”  A line  in  Sir  Henry  Taylor’s 
dramatic  poem,  Philip  Van  Artevelde  (q.v.). 

“ World  must  be  peopled,  The.”— Much 
Ado  About  Nothing , act  ii.,  scene  3. 

W orld,  The.  A lyric  by  Francis,  Lord  Bacon, 
printed  in  Reliquice  Wottoniatue  (q.v.).  See 
Spedding’s  edition  of  Bacon’s  Works  and  Hannah’s 
Courtly  Poets.  See  “World’s  a bubble,”  &c. 

World,  The.  A series  of  prose  essays  and 
sketches,  edited  by  Edward  Moore  (1712 — 1752), 
who  included  among  hiB  assistant  contributors 
Lord  Chesterfield.  A weekly  journal  with  this 
title  was  started  in  1874. 

“World  (The)  had  wanted  many  an 

idle  song.” — Pope,  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  linn  28. 

“World  (The)  is  too  much  with  us; 

late  and  soon.”  A sonnet  by  William  Words- 
worth : — 

" Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  wasto  our  powers.” 

“World  (The)  is  very  odd,  we  see.” 

From  a lyric  in  Dipsychus  (q.v.),  by  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough  (1819 — 1861). 
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“World  (The)  was  all  before  them 

where  to  choose  their  place  of  rest.” — Paradise 
Lost,  hook  xii.,  line  646. 

Worlde  and  the  Chylde,  The.  A moral 
play,  which  came  from  the  press  of  Wynkyn  do 
Worde,  in  1522,  hut,  from  internal  evidence, 
would  appear  to  have  been  written  before  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Man  is  here  repre- 
sented in  five  stages  of  life, — infancy,  when  he  is 
called  Infans ; boyhood,  when  he  is  called 
Wanton;  youth,  when  he  is  called  Lust-and- 
liking ; maturity,  when  he  is  called  Manhood ; 
and  infirmity,  when  he  is  called  Age ; in  each  of 
which  conditions  he  is  supposed  to  pass  a number 
of  years,  and  experience  many  adventures,  until  at 
last  Age  is  converted  to  Grace,  and  is  then  styled 
Eepentance. 

“Worldly-wise.”  See  “ Wisely  worldly.” 

Worldly-Wiseman,  Mr.,  in  Bunyan’s  Pil- 
grim’s Progress,  is  one  who  endeavour’s  to  dissuade 
Christian  from  continuing  his  journey  to  the 
Celestial  City. 

“World’s  a bubble  (The)  and  the  life 

of  man  Less  than  a span.”  Opening  lines  of  a lyric 
on  The  World  (q.v.),  written  by  Lord  Bacon  (1561 
— 1626) ; “a  fine  example,”  says  Palgrave,  “ of  a 
peculiar  class  of  poetry, — that  written  by  thought- 
ful men  who  practised  this  art  but  little.” 

“World’s  a stage,  All  the.”  See  “All 

THE  WORLD’S  A STAGE.” 

World’s  Hydrographical  Description, 
The.  A work  by  John  Davis,  the  Elizabethan 
navigator  (d;  1605),  “ wherein,”  as  the  title-page 
informs  us,  “ is  proved  not  onely  by  aucthoritie  of 
writers,  but  also  by  late  experience  of  travellers, 
and  reasons  of  substantial!  probability,  that  the 
worlde  in  all  his  zones,  clymats,  and  places,  is 
habitable  and  inhabited,  and  the  seas  likewise 
universally  navigable,  without  any  naturall 
annoyance  to  hinder  the  same ; whereby  appeares 
that  from  England  there  is  a short  and  speedie 
passage  into  the  South  Seas  to  China,  Malucca, 
Philhpina,  and  India,  by  northerly  navigation,  to 
the  renowne,  honour,  and  benefit  of  her  majestie’s 
State  and  Commonalty.” 

“World’s  mine  oyster,  The.”  — The 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  ii.,  scene  2. 

World’s  Olio,  The.  A work  by  Margaret, 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  (1624 — 1673),  which  ap- 
peared in  1655. 

“Worm  i’  the  bud,  Like  a Twelfth 

Night,  act  ii.,  scene  4. 

“Worm  (The),  the  canker,  and  the 

grief.”  See  Byron’s  verses  On  His  Thirty -Sixth 
Birthday. 

“Worm  will  turn,  The  smallest.”— 

King  Henry  VI.,  part  3,  act  ii.,  scene  2. 


Wornum,  Ralph  Nicholson,  writer  on 
art  (b.  1812),  has  published  A Sketch  of  the  History 
of  Painting  (1847  and  1859),  The  Analysis  of  Orna. 
ment  (1856  and  1860),  A Biographical  Catalogue  of 
the  Principal  Italian  Painters  (1855),  Epochs  of 
Painting  (1864),  A Life  of  Holbein  (1867),  and  other 
works. 

“Worse  for  wear,  The.”— Cowfer,  John 
Gilpin. 

“Worship  (The)  of  the  world,  but  no 

repose.” — Shelley,  Hellas. 

Worsley,  Philip  Stanhope,  is  the  author 
of  a translation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer  (1865),  and 
of  Poems  and  Translations  (1863). 

Worsley,  Sir  Richard,  historian  (b.  1751, 
d.  1805),  wrote  The  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
(1781),  and  Museum  Worsleianmi  (1794 — 1803). 
oee  Savage’s  Librarian. 

“ Worst-humour’d  muse.  The.”  See 

Whitefoord,  Caleb. 

Worthies  of  England,  The  History  of 

the.  See  Fuller,  Thomas. 

Wotton,  Edward,  M.D.,  naturalist  (b. 
1492,  d.  1555),  was  the  author  of  He  Hifferentiis 
Animalium  (1552). 

Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  diplomatist,  poet,  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1568,  d.  1639),  wrote 
The  Elements  of  Architecture  (1624) ; Ad  Begem  e 
Scotia  reducem  Henrici  Wottonii  Plausus  et  Vota 
(1633)  ; A Parallel  between  Robert  late  Earl  of 
Essex  and  George  late  Huke  of  Buckingham  (1641) ; A 
Short  View  of  the  Life  and  Heath  of  George  Villiers, 
Huke  of  Buckingham  (1642) ; The  State  of  Chris- 
tendom (1657) ; and  Panegyrick  of  King  Charles, 
being  Observations  upon  the  Inclination,  Life  and 
Government  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King.  The 
Reliquice  Wottoniance  (q.v.),  containing  Lives, 
Letters,  Poems,  with  Characters  of  Sundry  Person- 
ages, and  other  incomparable  Pieces  of  Language  and 
Art  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Kt.,  appeared  in  1651. 
The  Poems  were  edited  by  Dyce  for  the  Percy 
Society,  and  by  Dr.  Hannah  in  1845.  See  the  Life 
by  Izaak  Walton,  Wood’s  Athence  Oxonienses,  and 
Brydges’  British  Bibliographer.  See  Bohemia,  &c~ 

Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  Elegy  on,  by 

Abraham  Cowley  (1618 — 1667);  characterised  by 
Johnson  as  “vigorous  and  happy;  the  series  of 
thoughts  is  easy  and  natural,  and  the  conclusion  is 
elegant  and  forcible.” 

Wotton,  William,  D.D.,  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1666,  d.  1726),  published  Reflections  upon 
Ancient  and  Modern  Learning  (1694)  ; a History  of 
Rome  (1701) ; Miscellaneous  Hiscourses  relating  to 
the  Traditions  and  Usages  of  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, in  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ's  Time  (17 IS);  a 
Hiscourse  on  the  Confusion  of  Language  at  Babel 
(1730);  A Shoi-t  View  of  Hickes'  Thesaurus,  trans- 
lated into  English  (1735) ; and  other  works. 
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“Would  you  know  what’s  soft?  I 

dare.”  First  fine  of  a song  by  Thomas  Carew 
(1589—1639). 

“Wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow 

length  along,  That,  liko  a.”  A description  applied 
to  the  “ needless  Alexandrine,”  in  line  158  of 
Pofe’s  Essay  on  Critic ism. 

Wounds  of  Civill  War,  The:  “lively  set 
forth  in  the  true  Tragedies  of  Marius  and  Sciila,” 
by  Thomas  Lodge  (1555 — 1625) ; printed  in  1594, 
and  written  in  blank  verse.  It  has  been  reprinted 
in  Dodsley’s  Old  Flays. 

Wozenham,  Miss.  The  lodging-house 
keeper  in  Dickens’s  Christinas  stories  of  Mrs. 
Lirriper's  Lodgings  (q.v.)  and  Mrs.  Lirriper's 
Legacy. 

Wraburn,  Eugene.  A character  in  Dickens’s 
Our  Mutual  Friend  (q.v.). 

Wrangham,  Francis,  Archdeacon  of 
Chester  (b.  1769,  d.  1843),  was  the  author  of 
Poems  (1795) ; The  British  Plutarch  (1812) ; Mumble 
Contributions  to  a British  Plutarch  (1816) ; Scraps 
(1816);  Sermons  (1816);  Tracts  (1816);  Sertum 
Cantabrigiense  (1824) ; The  Pleiad  (1828),  (q.v.) ; 
A Few  Epigrams ; an  edition  of  Plutarch ; and 
other  works. 

Wraxall,  Sir  Nathaniel,  miscellaneous 
writer  (b.  1751,  d.  1831),  was  the  author  of  Memoirs 
of  the  Kings  of  France  of  the  Mouse  of  Valois  (1777) ; 
A Mistory  of  France  from  the  Accession  ofMenry  III. 
to  the  Death  of  Louis  XIV.  (1795) ; Memoirs  of  the 
Courts  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  Warsaw,  and  Vienna 
(1797);  and  Mistorical  Memoirs  of  his  Own  Time 
(1815),  a supplementary  volume  of  which  appeared 
in  1836. 

Wray,  Enoch.  The  hero  of  Crabbe’s  poem 
of  The  Village  Patriarch. 

“Wreathed  smiles.”  See  “Nods  and 
becks.” 

Wren,  Jenny.  A maker  of  dolls’  dresses,  in 
Dickens’s  story  of  Our  Mutual  Friend  (q.v.).  See 
Fledgebt,  Fascination. 

“Wretched  are  the  wise,  The  only.” 

A line  in  Prior’s  verses  To  Charles  Montague. 

“ Wretches  hang,  that  jurymen  may 

dine,  And.”  Line  22,  canto  iii.,  of  Pope’s  Rape  of 
the  Lock  (q.v.). 

WrexhiH,  The  Vicar  of.  See  Vicar  of 
Wrexhill,  The. 

Wright,  Thomas,  literary  antiquary  and 
editor  (b.  1810,  d.  1877),  published  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  Times  (1838)  ; England  under  the  Mouse  of 
Manover  (1848) ; The  Celt,  The  Roman,  and  tho 
Saxon  (1852) ; Domestic  Manners  in  England 
during  the  Middle  Ages  (1861) ; Essays  on  Archaeo- 
logical Subjects  (1861);  A Mistory  of  Caricature  and 
the  Grotesque  in  Literature  and  Art  (1865);  Woman- 
kind in  Western  Europe  (1869);  and  other  works; 


bosides  editions  of  The  Canterbury  Tales,  The  Vision 
of  Piers  Plowman , and  other  classics,  and  numerous 
contributions  to  magazines  and  reviews. 

“Wrinkled  care.”— Milton,  L' Allegro. 

“ Write  about  it,  goddess,  and  about 

it.” — Pope,  The  Dunciad , book  iv.,  line  232. 

“Write  me  down  an  ass,  O that  he 

were  here  to.” — Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  ii., 
scene  4. 

Writing  Schoole-master,  The,  by  Peter 
Bales  (1547  — about  1610);  “conteining  three 
Bookes  in  one — the  first,  teaching  swift  Writing ; 
the  second,  true  Writing;  the  third,  faire  Writing ;” 
published  in  1590.  This  work  is  also  called 
Brachygraphy. 

“ Written  on  the  day  that  Mr.  Leigh 

Hunt  left  prison.”  A sonnet  by  John  Keats. 

Wronghead,  Sir  Francis.  A character  in 
the  comedy  of  The  Provoked  Musband  (q.v.). 

“ Wroth  with  one  we  love,  And  to  be.” 

A line  in  Coleridge’s  poem  of  Christabel  (q.v.). 
The  couplet  runs : — 

“ And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  on  the  brain.” 

Wulfstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester  (d.  1013). 
See  the  Biography  of  this  writer  by  William  of 
Malmesbury.  See,  also,  Wright’s  Biographia 
Britannica. 

Wuthering  Heights.  A novel  by  Emily 
Bronte  (1818 — 1848),  published  in  1847. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  diplomatist,  poet,  and 
prose  writer  (b.  1503,  d.  1542),  wrote  various  songs- 
and  lyrics,  which  first  appeared  in  Tottel’s  Miscel- 
lany (q.v.)  in  1557.  His  Poems  were  published,, 
with  a Memoir,  in  1831,  and  are  included  in 
Chalmers’s  Collection  of  the  Poets.  See  also  Hannah’s 
Courtly  Poets.  1 * The  genius  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,” 
says  Campbell,  “ was  refined  and  elevated,  but  his- 
poetry  is  sententious  and  sombrous,  and  in  his 
lyrical  effusions  he  studied  terseness  rather  than 
suavity.”  He  is  referred  to  in  Tennyson’s  Queen 
Mary,  where  his  son  is  represented  as  saying  of 
him : — 

“ Courtier  of  many  courts,  he  loved  the  more 
His  own  gray  towers,  plain  life  and  letter’d  peace, 

To  read  and  rhyme  in  solitary  fields ; 

The  lark  above,  tho  nightingale  below. 

And  answer  them  In  song.” 

Wycherley,  William,  dramatist  and  poet 
(b.  1640,  d.  1715),  wrote  Love  in  a Wood  (1672); 
The  Gentleman  Dancing  Master  (1673) ; The  Country 
Wife  (1675),  (q.v.) ; and  The  Plain  Dealer  (1677), 
(q.v.).  His  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse  were  revised 
and  published  by  Theobald  in  1728  ; and  his  plays 
were  published  with  those  of  Congreve,  Vanbrugh, 
and  Farquhar,  in  1842.  His  Miscellany  Poems 
appeared  in  1704. 

WyclifFe,  John,  religious  reformer  (b.  1324, 
d.  1384),  wroto  Wyclyffe's  Wycket  (q.v.),  (1546);  The 
True  Copye  of  a Prolog  written  about  two  C Years 
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past  by  John  Wyckliffe,  the  original  whereof  is 
founde  in  an  old  English  Bible , betwixt  the  Olde 
Testament  and  the  Newe  (1550) ; Ttvo  Short  Treatises 
against  the  Orders  of  the  Begging  Friars,  edited, 
with,  a Glossary,  by  Dr.  James  (1608) ; The  Bast 
Age  of  the  Church,  now  first  printed  from  a Manu- 
script in  the  University  Library,  Dublin,  edited, 
with  notes,  by  Dr.  Todd  (1840) ; An  Apology  for 
Lollard  Doctrines,  attributed  to  Wickliffe,  now  first 
printed  from  a MS.,  with  an  introduction  and  notes , 
by  Dr.  Todd  (1842) ; Tracts  and  Treatises  of  John 
de  Wycliffe,  D.D.,  with  selections  and  translations 
from  his  Manuscripts  and  Latin  Works,  with  an 
introductory  memoir  by  Robert  Vaughan,  D.D. 
(1845);  and  various  other  pieces  which  have  not 
come  down  to  us.  See,  also,  the  publications  of 
the  Wycliffe  Society;  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum  Magistri 
Johannis  Wy  cliff,  edited  by  W.  W.  Shirley  (1858) ; 
the  Life  by  P.  F.  Tytler  (1826) ; the  Life  by  Le 
Bas  (1823) ; and  the  Life  in  Foxe’s  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments, which  is  also  given  in  vol.  i.  of  Words- 
worth’s Ecclesiastical  Biography . Wycliffe’ s Select 
English  Works  were  edited  by  T.  Arnold  in  1871. 
See  Bible,  The  ; Evangelic  Doctor,  The  ; Morn- 
ing Star  of  the  Reformation,  The  ; Trialogus. 

Wycliffe,  Wilfrid,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
Rokeby  (q.v.),  is  in  love  with  Matilda,  heir  of 
Rokeby’s  Knight. 

WyclyfFe’s  Wycket : “ whyche  he  made  in 
Kynge  Ry cards  Days  the  Second  in  the  Yere  of 
our  Lorde  God  M.CCC.XIY ;”  “a  learned  and 
godly  treatise  of  the  Sacrament,”  first  printed  in 
1546. 

Wye,  The  Banks  of.  A poem  by  Robert 
Bloomfield,  written  about  1822. 

Wyl  Bucke  his  Testament.  Attributed  to 
John  Lacy  (d.  1681),  and  consisting  of  ten  stanzas. 
The  remainder  of  the  tract  is  occupied  with  recipes 
for  dressing  various  joints,  and  for  making  savoury 
dishes  out  of  a buck  or  doe.  It  is  reprinted  in 
Halliwell-Phillipps’  Contributions  to  the  Literature 
of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 

Wyll  of  the  Devyll,  The  : “ with  his  ten 
detestable  Commandments;  whereunto  is  adjoyned 
a Dyet  for  dyvers  of  the  Devylles  Dearlings, 
commonly  called  Dayly  Dronkardes,”  by  George 
Gascoigne  ; reprinted  in  1815.  See  Delicate 
Diet,  &c. 

Wynter,  Andrew,  M.D.,  miscellaneous 
writer  (h.  1819,  d.  1876),  was  the  author  of  Sketches 
of  Town  and  Country  Life  (1855),  afterwards  re- 
published as  Our  Social  Bees  (1861),  Curiosities  of 
Civilization,  Subtle  Brains  and  Lissom  Fingers,  and 
various  other  volumes,  besides  contributions  to 
periodical  literature. 

Wyntershylle,  William  (d.  about  1424), 
was  a monk  of  St.  Albans,  and  wrote  a Chronicle. 

Wyntonn,  Andrew,  chronicler  (circa  1395 
— 1420),  wrote,  in  metre,  The  Orygynale  Gronykil  of 
Scotland  which  was  edited,  with  notes  and  glossary, 


by  David  Macpherson,  in  1795.  See  Orygynale 
Cronykil. 

Wyoming,  Gertrude  of.  See  Gertrudi! 
of  Wyoming. 


X 

Xanadu.  The  name  of  a city  referred  to  in 
Coleridge’s  poem  of  Kubla  Khan  (q.v.).  It  is  an 
altered  form  of  Xaindu,  the  name  given  to  the 
residence  of  the  Khan  Kublai  in  Purchas’s  Pil- 
grimage. 

Xenophon.  English  translations  of  the 
works  of  this  Greek  historian  have  been  published 
by  Bradley,  Cowper,  Denham,  Fielding,  Graves, 
Morris,  Moyle,  Smith,  Spelman,  Watson,  Well- 
wood,  and  others.  The  best  edition  is  that  by 
Stephens.  See  also  the  Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers. 

Xury.  A Moresco  hoy  and  servant  to  Robinson 
Crusoe,  in  Defoe’s  work  of  the  latter  name  (q.v.). 


Y 

Yahoos,  The.  in  Swift’s  Gulliver's  Travels 
(q.v.),  are  a race  of  beings  with  the  form  of  men 
and  the  nature  of  brutes,  who  are  subject  to  the 
Houyhnhnms,  a race  of  horses  who  are  endowed 
with  reason. 

Yair,  J.  The  editor  of  a collection  of  Scottish 
songs  entitled  The  Charmer  (1749 — 51). 

Yalden,  Thomas,  poet  (b.  1671,  d.  1736), 
was  the  author  of  Hymns  to  Light  and  To  Dark- 
ness, and  other  pieces.  See  Namur,  Ode  on  the 
Capture  of. 

Yankee,  A.  The  nom  de  plunie  under  which 
Richard  Grant  White  (b.  1822),  the  Shakespearian 
commentator,  contributed  a series  of  letters  on 
American  affairs  to  The  Spectator. 

Yarico.  See  Inkle,  Mr.  Thomas. 

Yarrington,  Robert.  See  Children  in 
the  Wood,  The  ; Two  Tragedies  in  One. 

Yarrow,  The  Braes  of.  See  Braes  of 
Yarrow,  The. 

Yarrow  Unvisited.  A lyric  by  William 
Wordsworth  (1770  — 1850),  written  in  1803. 
Yarrow  Visited  was  composed  eleven  years  after,  in 
September,  1814  ; Yarrow  Revisited,  in  1831. 

Yates,  Edmund  Hodgson,  novelist  and 
journalist  (b.  1831),  has  written,  among  many 
novels,  Broken  to  Harness  (1864),  Running  the 
Gauntlet  (1865),  Kissing  the  Rod  (1866),  Black 
Sheep  (1867),  and  Wrecked  in  Port  (1869).  He 
was  for  several  years  the  editor  of  Temple  Bar,  and 
has  been  an  extensive  contributor  to  periodical 
literature. 
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“Ye  banks  and  braes  and  streams 

around.”  The  first  line  of  Highland  Mary,  song 
by  Robert  Burns  (1759 — 1796). 

“Ye  banks  and  braes  o’  bonnie 

Doon.”  First  line  of  The  Banks  o'  Boon,  a song 
by  Robert  Burns  (1759 — 1796),  which  first  ap- 
peared in  Johnson’s  Museum.  A simpler,  and 
undoubtedly  a finer  version,  is  that  beginning — 

“ Ve  flowery  banks  o’  bonuie  Doon," 

which  was  composed  in  1787,  while  the  author  sat, 
sad  and  solitary,  by  the  side  of  a fire  in  a little 
country  inn,  drying  his  wet  clothes. 

“Ye  Gentlemen  of  England.”  An  old 

English  ballad  (authorship  unknown),  of  which 
Rossetti  says,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anything  which  in  stately,  noble,  and  thoroughly 
popular  structure  and  melody,  comes  closer  to  the 
ideal  of  a patriotic  song. 

“Ye  Mariners  of  England.”  The  first 
line  of  a song  written  at  Altona,  in  1800,  by 
Thomas  Campbell  (1777 — 1844),  and  entitled 
“ Alteration  of  the  Old  Ballad  Ye  Gentlemen  of 
England,  composed  on  the  prospect  of  a Russian 
War.”  The  first  four  lines  are  : — 

“ Ye  mariners  of  England, 

That  guard  our  native  seas  ; 

Whose  flag  has  braved,  a thousand  years. 

The  battle  and  the  breeze.” 

Yeast:  “a  Problem.”  A novel  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Kingsley  (1819  — 1875)y  published  in. 
1848,  and  reprinted  in  1S5&.  “ The  title  indicates 

the  epoch  and  the  character  of  the  work — one  in 
which,  on  a limited  canvas,  are  painted  side  by 
side  the  spiritual,  perplexities  of  a certain  higher 
class  of  minds,  and  the,  in  many  respects,  menacing 
aspects  of  the  rural  population  as  it  then  was.” 

“ Yellow  autumn,  wreathed  with  nod- 

ding corn.” — Burns,  The  Brig  o'  Ayr. 

“ Yellow  leaf,  My  days  are  in  the.” 

First  line  of  a verse  in  Byron’s  lines  On  his 
Thirty -Sixth  Year: — 

“ The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone, 

The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone."  . 

See  “Sear,  the  yellow  leaf,  The.” 

“Yellow  primrose  (A)  was  to  him.” 

See  “ Primrose  by  the  river’s  brim,  A.” 

“Yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye,  All 

looks.” — Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  'jkrt  ii.,  line 
359. 

Yellow-haired  Laddie,  The.  A song  by 
Allan  Ramsay. 

Yellowley,  Triptolemus,  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  Pirate,  is  “ an  agricultural  enthusiast,  of 
mixed  Scottish  and  Yorkshire  blood.”  Mistress 
Barbara  and  old  Jasper  Yellowley  are  also  charac- 
ters in  the  same  novel,  and  are  the  sister  and 
father  respectively  of  the  above-named  individual. 

45 


Yellowplush,  The  Memoirs  of  Mr. 

C.  J.  A series  of  humorous  sketches,  written  in 
the  character  of  a West-End  footman,  and  con- 
tributed to  Fraser's  Magazine,  by  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray  (1811 — 1863).  They  include 
“ Miss  Shum’s  Husband,”  “ The  Amours  of  Air. 
Deuceace,”  “ Foring  Parts,”  “ Mr.  Deuceace  in 
Paris,”  “Mr.  Yellowplush’s  Ajew,”  “ Skimmings 
from  the  ‘ Diary  of  George  IV.,’  ” and  “ Epistles 
to  the  Literati” — the  Latter  a fierce  criticism  upon 
Lord  Lytton’s  play  of  The  Sea  Captain  (q.v.). 

Yendys,  Sydney.  The  nom  de  plume  of 
Sydney  Dobell  (1824 — 1874),  in  the  publication  of 
some  of  his  earlier  poetry,  e.g.,  The  Roman , a 
Dramatic  Tale  (1850).  “Yendys”  is,  of  course, 
Sydney  written  backwards. 

Yeo,  Salvation,  in  Charles  Kingsley’s 
novel  of  Westward  Ho  ! is  a stern  warrior,  admirable 
seaman  and  gunner,  true  comrade,  Spaniard-hating 
and  G-od-fearing  Englishman,  intended  as  an 
embodiment  of  English  Puritanism  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth. 

Yeoman’s  Tale,  The,  in  The  Canterbury 
Tales,  is  that  of  a canon  who,  having  borrowed  one 
mark  of  a priest  for  three  days,  and  repaid  him 
punctually,  proceeded  to  beguile  him  by  jugglery 
into  the  belief  that  he  knew  how  to  make  silver  ; 
whereupon  the  priest  gave  forty  pounds  for  the 
secret,  which  turned  out  valueless,  and  he  never 
saw  the  canon  any  more.  See  Morley’s  English 
Writers. 

Yes  and  No  : “ a Tale  of  the  Day,”  by  the 
first  Marquis  of  Normanby  (1797 — 1863). 

“Yes!  'in  the  sea  of  life  enlisled.”— 

“To  Marguerite,”  in  Switzerland  (q.v.);  a lyric  by 
Matthew  Arnold  (b.  1822). 

Yes,  The  Lady’s.  Verses  by  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Broyvning  (1809 — 1861)  : — 

‘‘And  lier  Yes,  once  said  to  you, 

Shall  be  yes  for  evermore.” 

Yesterday,  To-day,  and  For  Ever.  A 

poem  in  twelve  books  by  Edward  Henry  Bicicer- 
stetii  (b.  1825),  published  in  1866. 

“Yielding  marble  of  her  snowy  breast, 

The.” — Waller,  Lines  on  a Lady,  line  12. 

Yniol.  The  father  of  Enid  (q.v.)  in  Tennyson’s 
Idylls  of  the  King. 

Yonge,  Charles  Duke,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  and  History  (b.  1812),  has  published  A 
History  of  England  to  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1856 ; A 
Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; A History  of  the 
British  Navy;  A History  of  France  under  the  Bour- 
bons ; Three  Centuries  of  Modern  History  ; A History 
of  the  English  Revolut  ion  of  1688 ; and  other  works. 

Yonge,  Charlotte  Mary,  novelist  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (b.  1823),  has  published, 
among  many  works  of  fiction.  The  Heir  of  Redcliffe 
(1853) ; Heartsease  (1854) ; The  Daisy  Chain  (1856) ; 
Dyncvor  Terrace  (1857)  ; The  Trial:  More  Links  of 
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the  Daisy  Chain  (1864);  The  Young  Stepmother 
(1864);  The  Clever  Woman  of  the  Family  (1865) ; The 
Dove  in  the  Eagle' s Nest  (1866) ; The  Chaplet  of 
Pearls  (1868);  Lady  Hester  (1873)  ; and  The  Three 
Brides  (1876)  ; Woman-Kind  (1876) ; besides  a 
History  of  Christian  Names,  a Life  of  Bishop  Patte- 
son,  Landmarks  of  History,  Stories  of  English 
History,  and  many  other  volumes. 

Yorick,  in  Hamlet  (q.v.),  was  jester  to  the 
King  of  Denmark.  “ Alas,  poor  Yorick  ! I knew 
him,  Horatio ; a fellow  of  infinite' jest,  of  most 
excellent  fancy”  (act  v.,  scene  1).  See  next  para- 
graph. 

Yorick,  in  Sterne’s  novel  of  Tristram  Shandy 
(q.v.),  is  an  Englishman,  who  is  represented  as  of 
Danish  origin,  and  as  being  descended  from  the 
Yorick  (q.v.)  of  Shakespeare.  “ Yorick,”  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  “the  lively,  witty,  sensitive,  and 
heedless  parson,  is  the  well-known  personification 
of  Sterne  himself,  and  undoubtedly,  like  every 
portrait  of  himself  drawn  by  a master  of  the  art, 
bore  a strong  resemblance  to  the  original.  Still, 
there  are  shades  of  simplicity  thrown  into  the 
character  of  Yorick,  which  did  not  exist  in  that  of 
Sterne.” 

Yorke,  Oliver.  The  pseudonym,  at  one 
time,  of  the  editor  of  Fraser's  Magazine  (first  as- 
sumed by  Francis  Mahont),  in  which  appeared 
Carlyle’s  Sartor  Resartus.  Frequent  references 
occur  in  that  work'  to  the  said  Oliver  Yorke  ; as 
also  in  the  entertaining  Reliques  of  Father  Prout. 

Yorkshire  Tragedy,  A.  A play  performed 
at  the  Globe  Theatre,  in  1604,  and  four  years 
afterwards  printed  with  Shakespeare’s  name  as 
author.  It  is  probable  that  the  poet  revised  it  for 
the  stage.  Both  Dyce  and  Collier  are  of  opinion 
that  it  contains  passages  which  can  only  have 
proceeded  from  his  pin. 

“You  ask  me  why,  tho’  ill  at  ease.” 

A lyric  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  containing  his 
famous  eulogium  upon  Britain  as 

“The  land  that  freemen  till, 

That  sober-suited  Freedom  chose, 

The  land  where,  girt  by  friends  or  foes, 

A man  may  speak  the  tiling  he  will.” 

“ You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night.” 

First  line  of  a lyric  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  On  His 
Mistress,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  (q.v.). 

“You  might  have  won  the  poet’s 

name.”  A lyric  by  Alfred  Tennyson  acfdressed 
to  his  cider  brother  Charles  ( see  Turner,  Charles 
Tennyson),  and  a fine  outburst  against  “the  scandal 
and  the  cry”  which  so  often  greet  a great  man  at 
his  death — 

“ Proclaim  the  faults  he  would  not  show. 

Break  lock  and  seal : betray  the  trust : 

Keep  nothing  sacred  : ' tls  but  just 
The  many-headed  beast  should  know.” 

“You  must  wake  and  call  me  early, 

call  me  early,  mother  dear.” — The  May  Queen , by 
Alfred  Tennyson. 


Young  Admirall,  The.  “A  poem,”  or 
tragi-comedy,  .by  James  ShIrley  (1594—1666), 
published  in  1637.  It  is  referred  to  by  Evelyn  in 
his  Diary. 

Young  Beichan.  See  Beichan,  Young. 

“Young  Ben  he  was  a nice  young 

man.” — Faithless  Sally  Brown,  by  Thomas  Hood. 

Young  Duke,  The.  A novel,  by  Benjamin 
Disraeli  (q.v.),  published  in  1831. 

Young,  Edward,  poet,  dramatist,  and  prose 
writer  (b.  1684,  d.  1765),  wrote  The  Last  Day  (1 713), 
(q.v.) ; an  Epistle  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Lands- 
downe  (1713);  The  Force  of  Religion:  or,  Vanquished 
Love  (1713);  On  the  late  Queens  Death,  and  his 
Majesty's  Accession  to  the  Throne  (1714);  a.  Para- 
phrase on  the  Book  of  Job  (1719);  Busiris,  King 
of  Egypt,  a tragedy  (1719)  ; The  Revenge,  a 
tragedy  (q.v.),  (1721);  The  Universal  Passion  (q.v.); 
Ocean,  an  Ode  (q.v.),  (1728)  ; The  Brothers,  a 
tragedy  (1728) ; A Fine  Estimate  of  Human  Life 
(1728) ; An  Apology  for  Princes  : or,  the  Reverence 
due  to  Government  (1729) ; Lmperium  Relay i,  a 
Naval  Lyrick  (1730);  Two  Epistles  to  Mr.  Pope 
concerning  the  Authors  of  the  Age  (1730)  ; The 
Foreign  Address  (1734) ; The  Complaint  : or,  Night 
Thoughts  on  Life,  Death,  and  Lmmortality  (1742) ; 
The  Consolation,  to  which  is  annexed  some  Thoughts 
occasioned  by  the  present  Juncture  (1745) ; The 
Centaur  not  Fabulous  (1755)  ; An  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope  (1756) ; Conjectures  on 
Original  Composition , in  a Letter  to  the  Author  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  (1759) ; and  Resignation,  in  Two 
Parts  (1762).  His  Works  were  published  in  1757, 
and,  with  a Life  of  the  author,  in  1802;  his  Poetical 
Works,  with  a Memoir  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford,  in 
1834,  and  again  in  1841 ; his  Works,  Poetical  and 
Prose,  with  a Life  by  Doran,  in  1851  ; and  his 
Poetical  Works,  edited,  with  a Life,  by  Thomas,  in. 
1852.  “Of  Young’s  poems  it  is  difficult  to  give 
any  general  character,  for  he  has  no  uniformity  of 
manner  : one  of  his  pieces  has  no  great  resemblance 
to  another.  He  began  to  write  early  and  continued 
long,  and  at  different  times  had  different  modes  of 
poetical  excellence  in  view.  Ills  numbers  are 
sometimes  smooth  and  sometimes  rugged;  his 
style  is  sometimes  concatenated  and  sometimes 
abrupt ; sometimes  diffusive  and  sometimes  concise. 
His  plans  seem  to  have  started  in  his  mind  at  the 
present  moment  ; and  his  thoughts  appear  the 
effect  of  chance,  sometimes  adverse,  and  sometimes 
lucky,  with  very  little  operation  of  judgment.” 
“Young,”  says  the  first  Lord  Lytton,  “is  not  done 
justice  to,  popular  as  he  is  with  a certain  class  of 
readers.  He  has  never  yet  had  a critic  to  display 
and  make  current  his  most  peculiar  and  emphatic 
beauties.  He  is  of  all  poets  the  one  to  be  studied 
by  a man  who  is  about  to  break  the  golden  chains 
that  bind  him  to  the  world — His  gloom  does  not 
then  appal  or  deject;  the  dark  river  of  his  solemn 
genius  sweeps  the  thoughts  onwards  to  eternity.” 
Sec  Complaint,  The  ; Imperium  Belagi  ; Religion, 
The  Force  of. 
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“ Young  idea  how  to  shoot,  To  teach.” 

See  “ Rear  (To)  the  tender  thought.” 

Young,  Matthew,  Bishop  of  Clonfert  and 
Kilmacduach  (b.  1750,  d.  1800),  wrote  An  Analysis 
of  the  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy , An  Essay 
on  the  Phenomena  of  Sounds,  and  other  works.  See 
The  Gentleman  s Magazine,  vol.  lxx. 

Young,  Patrick,  Scottish  scholar  (b.  1584, 
d.  1652),  published  an  edition  of  the  two  epistles  of 
Clemens  liomanus,  and  assisted  Reed  in  the  Latin 
translation  of  the  works  of  James  YI.  He  also 
contributed  to  Walton’s  Polyglot  Bible  annotations 
on  the  Old  Testament  down  to  Numbers  xv. 

Young,  Sir  William  (b.  1750,  d.  1S15), 
colonial  governor  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was 
the  author  of  The  Spirit  of  Athens  (1779),  after- 
wards expanded  into  The  History  of  Athens,  politi- 
cally and  philosophically  considered  (1786). 

Young  Waters.  A Scottish  ballad,  in 
which  covert  allusion  is  apparently  made  to  the 
indiscreet  partiality  which  Queen  Anne  of  Den- 
mark is  said  to  have  shown  for  the  “ bonny  Earl 
of  Murray.” 

“ Your  * if'  is  your  only  peacemaker ; 

much  virtue  in  ‘if’.” — As  You  Like  It,  act  v., 
scene  4. 

Youth  and  Age.  A poem  by  Samuel 

Taylor  Coleridge  (1772 — 1834).  “ This,”  says 

Leigh  Hunt,  “is  one  of  tfie  most  perfect  poems, 
for  style,  feeling,  and  everything,  that  ever  was 
written.” 

“ Youth  at  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at 

the  helm.” — Gray,  The  Bard. 

Youth,  My  Lost.  A poem  by  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  (b.  1807),  containing 
the  familiar  refrain : — 

“ A lmy's  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

Youth  of  Nature,  The.  A lyric  by 
Matthew  Arnold  (b.  1822) ; companion  piece  to 
The  Youth  of  Man,  by  the  same  author. 

Youth,  The  Interlude  of.  Amoral  play 
of  the  Reformation,  printed  by  John  Waley,  of 
London,  between  1547  and  1558.  Collier  describes 
it  as  decidedly  a Roman  Catholic  production,  and 
has  little  doubt  that  it  made  its  appearance  during 
the  reign  of  Mary.  It  details  the  temptations  that 
Youth  suffers  from  the  importunities  of  Pride  and 
Lechery,  who  are  finally  defeated  by  the  more 
effective  counsel  of  Charity  and  Humility.  The 
piece  is  one  of  the  most  humorous  of  its  kind.  It 
is  included  in  Carew  Hazlitt’s  edition  of  Dodsley’s 
Old  Plays. 

Youth’s  Glory  and  Death’s  Banquet. 

A tragedy,  in  two  parts,  by  Margaret,  Duchess  of 
Newcastle  (1624 — 1673). 

Youwarkee.  The  hcroino  of  The  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Peter  Wilkins  (q.v.),  by  Robert 
Paltock  (q.v.).  She  is  one  of  a nation  of  flying 


men  and  women,  “ glumms”  and  “gawreys,”  who 
inhabit  Nosmnbdsgrsutt,  and  who  propel  them- 
selves through  the  air  by  means  of  an  apparatus 
called  a “ graundee.”  When  first  discovered  by 
the  hero,  “ she  had  a sort  of  brown  chaplet,  like 
lace,  round  her  head,  under  and  about  which  her 
hair  was  tucked  up  and  twined ; and  she  seemed  to 
be  clothed  in  a thin  hair-coloured  silk  garment. 
....  She  felt  to  the  touch  in  the  oddest  manner 
imaginable ; for  while  in  one  respect  it  was  as 
though  she  had  been,  cased  in  whalebone,  it  was 
at  the  same  time  as  soft  and  warm  as  if  she  had 
been  naked.” 

Ypodigma  Neustrise.  See  Walsingham, 
Thomas. 

Ypotis,  The  Lamentations  of  the 
Child,  figures  in  the  inventory  of  books  belonging 
to  John  Paston  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  See 
P aston  Letters,  The. 

“ Yt  fell  abowght  the  Lamassetyde.” 

First  line  of  the  ballad  of  The  Battle  of  Ottcrbourne 
(q.v.). 

Ywain  and  Gawain.  A romance,  supposed 
by  Warton  to  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  A Welsh  version  is  in  the  Mabinogion 
(q.v.).  Warton  gives  copious  extracts. 


Z 

Zadkiel.  The  pseudonym  under  which  Lieu- 
tenant Richard  Thomas  Morrison  published  his 
famous  Almanacs-. 

Zadoc,  in  Dryden’s  Absalom  and  Achitophcl 
(q.v.),  is  intended  for  William  Sancroft  (q.v.), 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Zanga.  The  hero  of  Young’s  tragedy  of  The 
Revenge  (q.v.). 

Zanoni.  The  title  and  the  name  of  the  hero 
of  a novel  by  Edward,  Lord  Lytton  (1805 — 1873), 
published  in  1842,  and  chahicteriscd  by  him  as  the 
“ well-loved  work  of  his  mature  manhood.” 

Zapolya.  “A  Christmas  Tale,  in  two  parts,” 
by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (1772 — 1834),  pub- 
lished in  1818  ; in  which,  says  Swinburne,  there  is 
“ little  enough  indeed  of  high  dramatic  quality, 
but  a native  grace  which  gives  it  something  of  the 
charm  of  life.  The  song  of  Glycine  is  one  of  the 
brightest  bits  of  music  ever  done  into  words.” 

Zara.  A “captive  Queen”  in  Congreve’s 
tragedy  of  The  Mourning  Bride  (q.v.). 

Zara.  A tragedy  by  Aaron  Hill  (1685 — 
1750),  founded  on  a work  by  Voltaire. 

Zarah,  The  Secret  History  of  Queen. 

A work  by  Mrs.  De  i.a  Riviere  Manley  (1672 
— 1724),  in  which  the  story  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  is  told  with  romarkablo  freedom ; 
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the  mother  of  the  duchess,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Jennings,  figuring  as  Jenisa. 

Zarca.  Father  of  Fedalma,  in  George  Eliot’s 
dramatic  poem  of  The  Spanish  Gypsy  (q.v.). 

ZiS'.rozzi.  A novel  written  by  Percy  Bysshe 
■Shelley  (1792 — 1822)  before  his  seventeenth  year. 
“ It  is  a wild  story,”  says  Rossetti,  “ of  a virtuous 
Virezzi,  persecuted  and  ruined  by  the  effervescent 
passion  of  a ‘ guilty  siren,’  Matilda,  Countess  de 
Laurentini,  in  league  with  a mysterious  and  dark- 
browed  Zastrozzi,  who  has,  in  chapter  the  last,  a 
family  grudge  to  clear  off.  Some  deep-buried 
romance  named  Zujioya  : or,  the  Moor , is  recorded  to 
have  been  the  model  of  Zastrozzi.'' 

“ Zealand,  Some  traveller  from  New.” 

See  “New  Zealand,  Some  traveller  from.” 

Zelica.  The  heroine  of  Moore’s  poem,  The 
Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan , in  Lalla  Roolch  (q.v.) . 

Zelnco : “Various  Views  of  Human  Nature, 
taken  from  Life  and  Manners,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic.” A novel  by  Dr.  John  Moore  (1730 — 1802), 
published  in  1789.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  chiefly 
laid  in  Italy,  and  the  hero  is  a sort  of  Count  Fathom 
(q.v.),  who  has  been  endowed  with  sufficient  graces 
to  be  fascinating. 

Zenoplion.  See  Xenophon. 

Zephon,  in  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  (q.v.),  is 
“a  strong  and  subtle  spirit,”  “ severe  in  youthful 
beauty.”  See  Ithuriel. 

Zerbino.  Friend  of  Orlando,  in  Ariosto’s 

Orlando  Furioso. 

“Zig-zag  manuscript.”  — Cowper,  The 
Task , book  ii. , “The  Timepiece.” 

Zimri,  in  Dryden’s  Absalom  and  Achitophel 
(q.v.),  is  intended  for  George  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  had  satirised  Dryden  in  The 
Rehearsal  (q.v.)  as  Bayes  (q.v.).* 

Zineali.  A prose  work  by  George  Borrow 
(b.  1803),  giving  “an  account  of  the  gipsies  of 
Spain,”  with  a collection  of  their  songs  and 
poetry,  and  a copious  dictionary  of  their  peculiar 
language.  It  was  published  in  1841. 

Zion,  Mount.  See  Mount  Zion. 

Zodiac  of  Life,  The.  A metrical  translation 
by  Barn  ary  Googe  (q.v.)  of  the  Zodiacus  Vita  of 
Palingenius  (Pier  Angelo  Manzoll) ; described  by 
War  ton  as  “ a favourite  performance.”  Three 
books  of  it  appeared  in  1560,  six  in  1561,  and  the 
whole  twelve  in  1565.  To  the  first  two  editions 
the  translator  added  separate  poetical  introduc- 
tions. See  Carew  Hazlitt’s  Handbook  to  Early 
English  Literature. 


Zohrab  the  Hostage.  An  historical  novel 
by  James  Morier  (1780  — 1849),  published  in 
1832.  'l'iie  scene  is  laid  in  the  time  of  Aga 
Mohammed  Shah,  whose  story  has  been  told  by 
Sir  J ohn  Malcolm,  and  who  is  really  the  hero  of 
the  book,  though  that  post  is  nominally  assigned 
to  Zohrab,  an  independent  Mazanderini  chief,  who 
falls  in  love  with  Aga  Mohammed’s  niece. 

Zoilus,  The  Life  of.  A satire  on  Dennis 
the  critic  and  Theobald  the  commentator,  written 
by  Thomas  Parnell  (1679—1718)  at  the  request 
of  the  members  of  the  Scriblerus  Club  (q.v.),  with 
whom  Dennis  and  Theobald  were  at  variance. 
“ Your  Zoilus,”  wrote  Pope,  who  was  one  of  the 
club,  “ really  transcends  the  expectation  I had 
conceived  of  it.”  It  appeared  in  1717. 

Zoist,  The.  A periodical  started  by  Dr.  John 
Elliotson  in  support  of  his  physiological  opinions. 
It  was  to  Dr.  Elliotson  that  Thackeray  dedicated 
his  Pendennis  (q.v.). 

Zoonomia : “ or,  the  Laws  of  Organic  Life,” 
by  Erasmus  Darwin  (1731 — 1802);  published  in 
1794—6. 

Zophiel,  in  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  (q.v.),  is 
“of  cherubim  the  swiftest  wing.” 

Zophiel:  “ or,  the  Bride  of  Seven.”  A poem, 
in  six  cantos,  by  Maria  Brooks  (1795 — 1845), 
which  was  prepared  - for  the  press  by  Robert 
Southey,  the  poet,  who  called  the  author  “the 
most  impassioned  and  most  imaginative  of  all 
poetesses.”  It  appeared  in  1825. 

Zoroas,  On  the  Death  of.  A poem  in  blank 
verse,  by  Nicholas  Grimrold  (1519 — 1562),  de- 
scribed as  “ a nervous  and  animated  exordium.” 

# 

Zouch,  Richard,  LL.D.,  lawyer  and  judge 
(b.  about  1590,  d.  1660),  was  the  author  of  a large 
number  of  legal  works,  and  of  a poem  called  The 
Eove  (1613). 

Zouch,  Thomas,  divine  (b.  1737,  d.  1815), 
was  the  author  of  The  Crucifixion , a poem  (1765); 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  sermons,  and  other  works.  He  also  edited, 
with  a memoir  of  the  author,  Walton’s  Lives  (1796). 

Zuleika.  The  heroine  in  Byron’s  poem  of 
The  Bride  of  Abydos  (q.v.),  in  love  with  Selim: — 

“ Fair,  as  the  first,  that  fell  of  womankind  .... 

Soft,  as  the  memory  of  buried  love : 

Pure,  as  the  prayer  which  Childhood  wafts  above  .... 
Such  was  Zuleika— such  around  her  shone 
The  nameless  charms  unmark’d  by  her  alone — 

The  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace. 

The  mind,  the  Music  breathing  from  her  face, 

The  heart  whose  softness  harmonised  the  whole  ; 

And  oh  1 the  eye  was  in  itself  a Soul.” 
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